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PREFACE. 


Hie  "  Oyolopasdia  of  Practical  Quotations  *'  now  presented  to  the  public,  claims  to  be  a 
norelty  only  in  the  abundance  of  its  matter,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  arrangement  Be- 
ing, in  a  large  measure,  an  outgrowth  of  literary  needs,  the  Editors  adopted  the  word  "prac- 
tical "  as  expressive  of  what  they  beliere  will  be  the  mission  of  the  book  to  others;  a  practi- 
cal assistant  in  composition,  and  a  useful  addition  to  eyery  library  where  books  of  reference 
hold  a  place.  Hany  years  of  labor  have  been  spent  in  gathering,  proving  and  arranging 
the  quotations  in  this  volume,  and  great  care  has  been  given  to  the  various  indexes.  Such 
explanations  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  search  are  herewith  presented. 

1.  The  English  and  Latin  quotations  are  arranged  under  subject  heads,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that,  throughout,  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical :  the  subjects  first,  then  the  authors, 
and  lastly,  the  quotations  under  each  name.  Those  who  need  merely  suggestive  thoughts 
will  readily  find  what  they  wish  under  one  of  the  numerous  heads,  and  the  same  may 
possibly  be  the  result  when  a  definite  quotation  is  sought,  but  otherwise  a  reference  to  the 
concordance  will  be  necessary. 

2.  With  each  quotation  is  given  the  Name  of  the  Writer  and  the  Place  where  it  may  be 
found,  thus  enabling  the  reader,  if  he  so  desires,  to  ascertain  the  context  Very  few  books 
of  quotations  are  so  complete,  in  this  respect,  as  the  present 

3.  The  grouping  of  certain  prominent  subjects  will  be  found  new,  attractive  and  useful. 
No  collections  such  as  those  under  **Birds,''  <* Flowers,"  "Months,"  "Occupations," 
"Seasons,"  "Trees,"  etc.,  have  ever  before  been  made,  and  their  practical  value  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  appreciated. 

If  the  subjects  in  the  Appendix  do  not  cover  quotations,  strictly  speaking,  they  certainly 
do  cover  much  proverbial  philosophy,  and  items  of  information  that  are  far  oftener 
wanted  than  found.  The  object  has  not  been  to  treat  exhaustively  any  one  topic,  but  to 
glean  what  is  likely  to  be  most  wanted,  by  popular  writers  and  readers,  in  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent of  life  and  work.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  usefulness  has  been  studied  rather  than  profuse- 
ness.    Not  a  line  has  been  knowingly  added  merely  to  expand  the  book. 

INDEXES. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  no  good  book  is  complete  without  an  Index,  and  the  com- 
pilers of  this  volume  have  a  right  to  claim  that,  if  a  good  index  indicates  quality,  this  book 
must  be  very  good  indeed.  The  concordance  to  the  English  quotations  is  very  full  and 
accurate,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  translations  of  the  Latin.  They  are  a 
guide  to  those  not  perfectly  familiar  with  that  tongue,  but  who  wish  to  illustrate  modem 
thoughts  by  ancient  wisdom.  Any  remembered  word  of  prominence  will  almost  surely 
bring  a  desired  passage  to  light    A  complete  alphabetical  Latin  index  is  also  given. 


Ti  PREFACE. 


The  atientiozi  of  the  reader  is  farther  called  to  two  marked  features  of  the  Cyclopaedia : 

1.  The  italic  letters  a,  h,  c,  d,  etc.  These  refer  to  corresponding  letters  in  the  page,  and 
enable  any  person  to  locate  the  proper  passage  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

2.  The  asterisk  *  indicates  that  the  qaotation  is  from  Shakespeare,  and  this  will  also  save 
time  and  trouble.  The  selections  from  that  master  of  English  thought  and  language  arc 
much  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  volume  of  this  character. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  one  standard  of  English  orthography  or  composition  has  been 
followed.  Each  author's  peculiarities  have  been  respected,  as  this  seemed  to  bo  the  only  safe 
way  to  avoid  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  In  Shakespeare,  Knight's  text  has  been 
adopted,  with  some  slight  and  seemingly  justifiable  variations,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
latest  edition  of  each  of  the  several  authors  has  been  taken .  The  name  **  Shakespeare  *'  has 
been  given  as  it  has  been  written  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  When  antiquarians  and 
critics  unite  upon  another  orthography,  we  will  use  it  in  a  future  edition. 

A  few  quotations  have  been  purposely  retained  under  more  than  one  head,  where  they 
seemed  especially  adapted  to  do  double  duty,  and  might  be  of  actual  service.  In  the  many 
thousands  of  others  these  would  hardly  be  noticed,  even  by  the  persevering  critic,  without 
this  reference.  For  other  things  that  may  be  discovered  as  actual  faults — for  sins  of  com« 
mission  or  omission — the  editors  beg  kindly  indulgence.  With  care  and  assiduity  they  have 
aimed  at  perfection — ^but  to  attain  it,  in  the  first  edition  of  a  work  of  this  size,  is  next  to  an 
impossibility. 

Thanks  to  those  finends  whose  valuable  aid  has  been  a  constant  joy  and  sustaining 
power,  through  these  long  years  of  anxious  labor.  Their  names  would  bo  gratefully  men- 
tioned, but  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  numerous.  The  value  to  be  set  upon  the  work 
itself  will  determine  our  own  and  their  honor. 

Nxw  Yobs,  December,  1881. 
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A. 


ABHOBBENCE. 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 

a.        BxjTLESL—IIudibras,    Pt.  I.     Canto  I. 

Line  220. 

Jnstly  thon  abhorr'st 
That  Ron,  who  on  the  qniet  state  of  men 
Sach  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Bational  liberty  ;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Islost. 

6.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XII. 

Line  79. 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings, 
and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors  ;  and  cross  gar- 
tered, a  fashion  she  detests. 

c.         Ticdflh  Night.    Act  H.     Sc.  5. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring   Home?      Kather  a  ditch    in 

Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me,  rather  on  Nilus* 

mud 
Laj  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring ! 

<i.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  V.     Sc.  2^ 

Therefore  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea  from  my  soul, 
Hefoso  you  for  my  judge ;  whom  yet  once 

more, 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth, 
e.         Ihnry  VIIL    Act  XL     Sc.  4. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  in  a 

man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
8huxui*d  my  abhorr*d  society. 
/.         King  Ltar.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

For,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  enclosed  should  on    his    senses 

burst. 
He  would  abhorrent  turn. 
g.        TBOUBaaH—The  Seasons.    Summer. 

Line  313. 


Men  who  undertake  considerable  things, 
even  in  a  regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  ground 
to  presume  ability. 

h.        BvREE—jRefledions  on  the  Revoluiion 

in  France. 

As  we  advance  in  life,  we  learn  the  limits 
of  our  abilities, 
i.        FjioxTDE—Shorl  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Education. 

Every  person  is  responsible  for  all  the  good 
within  tue  scope  of  nis  abilities,  and  for  no 
more,  and  none  can  tell  whose  sphere  is  the 
largest. 

j.        Gail  JIamilton— Cbun/ry  Living  and 
Country  Thinking.     Men  and  \Vomau 

Conjugal  affection 
Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt. 
Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 
Once  more  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate, 
If  aught  in  my  ability  may  serve 
To  lighten  what  thou  suffer'st,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  power- 
Though  late,  yet  in  some   part  to  recom- 
pense 
My  rash  but  more  unfortunate  misdeed. 
k.        Milton — SainsonAgonistes.  Lino  739. 

Whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his 
honesty  ;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have 
made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should 
have  i)lay  for  lack  of  work. 

I.       AlVs  Well  That  Ends  WeU.     Act  I. 

Sc.l. 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 

Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. 

m.        YowG— Night  Thoughts.    Night  II. 

Line  91. 

ABSENCE. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
n.        TnoMAsHAYNiisIIwLv  -Isle  of  Beauty. 


ABSENCE. 


ACTION. 


I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

The  lingerin|;  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye. 

Thy  meek,  attentive  ear. 

Bnt  when  of  morn  or  eve  the  star 
I     Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 
Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

a.  Bishop  Hebeb— ./bitmal. 

In  the  hope  to  meet 
Shortly  again,  and  make  our  absence  sweet. 

b.  Ben  Jonson —  Undenooods. 

Miscellaneous  Foems,  L  VIIL 

Ever  absent,  ever  near  ; 
Still  I  see  thee,  still  I  hear  ; 
Yet  I  cannot  reach  thee,  dear  ! 

c.  Fbancis  Kazinczi— Scparcrfton. 

,  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
I    That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face  ? 
How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
I   Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of 
grace? 

d.  Frances  Anne  Kemblk — Absence. 

Since  yesterday  I  have  been  in  Alcala. 

Ere  long  the  time  will  come,  sweet  Preciosa, 

When  that  dull  distance  shall  no  more  divide 

us ; 
And  I  no  more  shall  scale  thy  wall  by  night 
To  steal  a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 
c.        Longfellow—  The  Spanish  Student, 

Act  L    So.  3. 

Conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
/.        LoBD  John  Kussell — Quoted  from 

Tacitus.    AnnalSt  IIL,  76. 

All  days  are  nights  to  ^ee  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. 
fj.        Sonnet  XLIIL 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 

What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days 
seen! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere. 
A.        Sonnet  XCVIL 

1  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  wish 
them  a  fair  departure. 
i.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

ACCIDENT. 

Chapter  of  accidents. 
j.        Earl  op  CHEarrERTTELD— i^tfer, 

February  16,  1753. 

Nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental. 
k.       liOHQFELLOw—Christus.     The  Oolden 

Legend.  Pt.  VI. 

I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o*er  the  house 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

L        Eamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 


Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 
7/1.        Othello.    Act  1.     Sc.  3. 

The  accident  of  an  accident 
n.        Lord  Thx^low — Speech  in  reply  to 

Lord  Orafloru 

ACTION. 

Let's  meet  and  either  do  or  die. 
0.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher —  TTie 

Island  Frincess.      Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Laws  and  institutions  are  constantly  tend- 
ing to  gravitate.  Like  clocks,  they  must  be 
occasionally  cleaned,  and  wound  up,  and  set 
to  true  time. 

p.        Henry  Ward  Beecher— ii/e  Th  oughts. 

Think  that  day  lost  whose  (low)  descending 

Sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done. 
q.        Bobart. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
private  action.  AH  actions  are  public — in 
themselves  or  their  consequences. 

r,        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought. 

Actions. 

Let  us  do  or  die. 
s.        Thos.  Campbell — Gertrude  of 

Wyoming.    Pt.  III.    St.  37. 

Burns— truce's  Address  to  his  Army 
at  Bannockburtu     St.  6 

Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clear- 
ly at  hand. 

t.         Carlyle — Essays.    Signs  of  the  Times. 

Every  noble  activity  makes  room  for  itself. 
A  great  mind  is  a  good  sailor,  as  a  great 
heart  is. 

u.        Emerson —  Voyage  to  England. 

Our  acts,  our  ang(;ls  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 
V.        John  Fletcher—  Upon  an  Honest 

Man's  Fortune.     Line  37. 

The  doing  right  alone  teaches  the  value  or 
the  meaning  of  right ;  the  doing  it  willingly, 
if  the  will  is  happily  constituted  ;  the  doing 
it  unwillingly,  or  under  compulsion,  if  per- 
suasion fails  to  convince. 

w.        Fboude— iS'Aorf  Siud'ips  on  Great 

Subjects.     On  Progress.    Pt  HI. 

A  fiery  chariot,  borne  on  buoyant  pinions. 
Sweeps  near  me  now  !    I  soon  shall  ready  be 
To  pierce  the  ether's  high   unknowu 

dominions. 
To  reach  new  spheres  of  pure  activity. 

X.  GrOETHE— FaU5<. 

That  action  is  best  which   procures  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  nuniLers. 
y.        Hutchinson — Inquiry;  Concerning 

Moral  Good'and  Evil.    Soc.  3. 


ACTION. 


ADVEJJSITY. 


Attack  is  the  reaction ;  I  never  think  I  have 
Lit  hard  unless  it  reboonds. 
a.        Sam'l  Johnson — BosweWs  Life  of 

Johnson,  An.  1775. 

I  have  always  thought  the  actions  of  men 
the  best  interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 
6.        LocKz— i/uman  Understanding.  Bk.  I. 

Ch.  3. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

c.  Longfellow — Psalm  of  Life, 

— Trust  no  future  however  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  their  dead  I 
Act, — act  in  the  living  present ! 

Heart  within  and  God  overhead  ! 

d.  Longfellow — Psalm  of  Life, 

So  much  one  man  can  do. 
That  does  both  act  and  know. 

e.  Mabvell —  Upon  GromwdVs  return 

from  Ireland. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n. 
/.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  830. 

How  my  achievements  mock  me  I 
I  will  go  meet  them. 
ij.         TroUus  and  Cressida.     Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 

well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

h.        Macbeth.    Act  L     Sc  7. 

In  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,   and  the  eyes  of  the 

ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears. 

I.         Coriolanus.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

So  pmilo  the  Heavens  upon  this  holy  act 
Tljat  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I 
j.         Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  H.     Sc.  6. 

Suit  tho  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action. 
A:.        JIamlei.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  Btart  a  hare. 
L         HemnflV.    Pt.  I.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Things  done  well. 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd. 
rn.       Henry  VIIL    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  then  event  doth  form  it. 
K.         Troilas  and  Cressida.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers. 

o.        Henry  VIIL    ActL     Sc.   2. 

Heaven  never  helps  tho  men  who  will  not  act. 
p.        Sophocles.     Fragment  288. 


Bightness  expresses  of  actions,  what 
straightness  does  of  lines  ;  and  there  can  no 
more  bo  two  kinds  of  ri^ht  action  than  there 
can  bo  two  kinds  of  straight  line. 

q.        Herbebt   SPENcaEB— Social  Statics, 

Ch.  XXXn.    Par.  4, 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
r.        Tennyson— TAe  Charge  of  the  Light 

Brigade.    St  2. 

A  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world 
must  convince  every  man,  that  actions,  not 
words,  are  the  true  criterion  of  the  attach- 
ment of  friends ;  and  that  the  most  liberal 
professions  of  good-will  are  very  far  from 
being  the  surest  marks  of  it. 

s.        George  Washington — Social  Maxims. 

Friendship. 

Action  is  transitory,  a  stop,  a  blow, 
Tho  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that. 
/.        Wordsworth —  The  Borderers.  Act  HL 

All  may  do  what  has  by  man  been  done, 
u.        Young — Night  Thoughts.     Night  VT. 

Line  606. 

ADDOBATION. 

No  nobler  feeling  than  this,  of  admiration 
for  one  higher  than  himself  dwells  in  the 
breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and  at  all 
hours,  the  vivifying  influence  in  man's  life. 

V.        Carltle — lleroes  and  Hero  Worship, 

Lecture  L 

Groen  bo  tho  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  know  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  theo  but  to  praise. 

to.       Frrz-Gr.iiENE  Halleck —  On  the  death 

of  Joseph  li.  Drake. 

Few  men  arc  admired  by  their  servants. 
X.        Montaigne — Essays.    Bk.  HI.  Oh.  2. 

Wo  always  liko  thoso  who  admire  us,  wo 
do  not  always  liko  those  whom  we  admire. 
y.        Rochefoucauld — Maxim  294. 

What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak, 

sweet, 
I'd  have  yon  do  it  ever. 
z.         iVi7iter's  Tale.     Act  IV.     Sc  3. 

ADVEBSITY. 

And  these  vicissitudes  como  best  in  youth  ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  nro  apt  to  blamo  the  fates  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth  : 
He  who  hath  proved  v»'ar,  storm  or  woman's 
rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Has  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so 
weighty. 
oa.      Bykon — Don  Juan.    Oanto  XIL 

St  60. 


ADVERSITY. 


AFFLICTION. 


Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  npon  a  man ; 
bnt  for  one  man  'who  can  stand  prosperity, 
there  are  i\  hundred  that  will  stand  adver- 
sity. 

a.        Caklti^e— JTerow  and  Hero  Worship, 

Lecture  V. 

Aromatic  plants  "bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow  ; 
Bat  crushM  or  trodden  to  the  ground, 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 
h.        Goldsmith—  Tlie  CapUvUy.    Act  L 

Tlioi  tnmcr  of  the  hum.-m  breast. 
Whoso  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best  I 
c.        Gray — Ode  to  Adversity.    St  1. 

In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  of- 
ten find  something  which  does  not  displease 
us. 

d,  Il0CHZF0CCAUIJ>—J?^ecf  iOM5.      XV. 

Bold  adversity 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war  wearied 
limbs. 

e.  llenmj  VL     Pt.  L    Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

His  overthrow  lieap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blosscdness  of  being  little. 
/.        mnry  VI 11.    Act  lY.     Sc.  2. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 
tj.        As  You  Like  It.    Act.  IL     Sc.  1. 

Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity, 
/u         Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

They  can  bo  meek  that  have  no  other  cause, 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry. 
t.         Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  II.    Sc  1. 

ADVICE. 

The  worst  men  often  g^ivo  the  best  advice : 
Our  deeds  are  sometimes  better  than  our 
thoughts. 
j.        Bailey — Festus,    Sc.  A  Village  Feast. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market 
price, 

Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is. 
k.        Bybon  —Don  Juan.  Canto  XV.  St  29. 

Let  him  go  obroad  to  a  distant  country » 
lot  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  not 
known.  Don't  let  him  go  to  the  devil  where 
he  is  known. 

/.        Sa^'l  Jojmso^i^BosicelVs  Life  of 

Johnson. 


Be  loving  and  you  will  never  want  for 
love;  be  humble,  and  you  will  never  want  fot 
guiding.  

m.      D.  M.  MxjLOCK— OZiuc.    Ch.  XXIV. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretense ; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense, 
n.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticfsin.    Line  578. 

Direct  not  him,   whose   way   himself  will 

choose  ; 
*Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 

thou  lose. 
o.        lilchard  IL    Act  11.    Sc.  1. 

Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  still'd  my  brawling  discontent 
p.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsel, 
which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve. 
q.        Much  Ado  AhoiU  Nothing.     Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  count 
sel,  give  me  mine  again. 
r.        King  Lear.     Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

AFFECTION. 

Affection  is  the  broadest  basis  of  a  good  life. 
s.         Geoboe  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  V.     Ch.  35. 

As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a  little 
now  and  then  to  bo  sure.  But  there's  no 
love  lost' between  us. 

t.         Goldsmith — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Actrv. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  nevei 

was  wasted  ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters, 

returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  tlio  rain,  shall  fill 

them  full  of  refreshment ; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns 

again  to  the  fountain. 
It.        LosQFELL/o'W'- Evangeline.  Pt.  IL  St.  L 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd  ; 
Else  suffer'd  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 
V  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Line  387. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That    he    might  not  beteem   the  winds  ot 

heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 
10.       Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  It. 

Such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 
As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness, 
gc        Shelley — The  Cerici   Act.  m.    Sc.  1. 

AFFLICTION. 

Afiliction,  like  the  iron-smith,  shapes  as  it 
smites. 
y.        BoYEE— Summaries  of  ThougM. 

Affliction. 


AFFLICTION. 


AGE  (OLD). 


5 


Affliction  is  enamonr*d  of  thy  parts. 
And  then  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

a.         Romeo  and  Juliet.     Act  III.     Sc  3. 

Henceforth  Fll  boar 
Affliction  till  it  do  cry  ont  itself, 
Enongh,  Knough.  and  ilie. 
6.         Kinj  Lear.     Act  IV.    Sc.  C. 

Thou  art  a  sonl  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bonnd 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire  ;  that  mine  own  tears 
IX>  scald  like  molten  lead. 

c        King  Lear,    Act  IV.     Sc.  7. 

Affliction  is  not  sent  in  vain 
From  that  good  God  who  chastens  whom  he 
loves. 

d.  ISouTHET— J/adoc.     Pt.  III.    Lino  71. 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

God's  angels  come 
Where  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction. 

The  soul  sits  dumb  ! 

e.  '      WHirriER — To  my  friend  on  the  death 

of  his  sister. 

Affliction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene  ; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray  ; 
As  night  to  stars,  v.-oe  lustre  gives  to  man. 
/.         Yovsa— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IX. 

lane40C. 

AGE  (OLD.) 

Backwanl,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years ! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain — 
Take  them,  and  give  nv)  my  childhood  again ! 
g.        Elizabeth  Akxrh — Hock  Me  to  Sleep, 

Weak  withering  age  no  rigid  law  forbids 
With   frugal   nectar,  smooth  and  slow  with 

balm 
The  sapless  habit  daily  to  bedew. 
And  give  the  hesitating  wheels  of  life 
Glibblier  to  play. 
A.        John  AnMsrnoNa — Art  of  Pr^xerving 

Health.     Bk.  11.     Line  48G 

Men  of  age  object  too  mach,  consult  too 
long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon, 
And  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full 
period,  but  content  themselves  \vith  a  medi- 
ocrity of  success. 

t        Bacon— Essay  XLII.  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

Old  ago  comes  on  apace   to  ravage  all  the 
clime. 
j.        BKATim—The  Minstrd.  Bk.  I.  St.  23. 

To  resist  with  success,  the  frigidity  of  old 
ago,  one  must  combine  the  body,  the  mind, 
and   the  heart ;    to  keep  these  in  parallel 

Tr,  one  must  exercise,  study  and  love. 
BosaTrETTEN~7n  Abel  Stevens* 

Madame  de  Slad,     Ch.  XXVI. 

9o  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limb, 
For  Inxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for 
him. 
L        Bbtakt— T^c  Old  Man's  Funeral 


Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  graj 
Marathon, 
m.       Btron — Childc  Harold.    Canto  IL 

St  88. 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 
And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day. 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone. 
But  in  good  comnany — the  gout  or  stone, 
n.        Byrou— Don  Juan.    Canto  IIL 

St  59. 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 
o.        Bybon — On  my  Thirty-sixth  Year. 

Dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But    man    cannot    cover  w-liat    God   would 

reveal : 
*Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  mo  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  .<thadows  before. 
p.        Campbell— Zoc/*  I e/'.v  Warning. 

Lino  53. 

As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  somethinff 
of  the  old  man  in  him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased 
with  an  oM  man  that  has  something  of  the 
youth. 

q.        Cicero. 

Life's  shadows  are  moeting  Eternity's  day. 
r.        James  G.  Olaeke — Lcona. 

The  spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth 

produce. 
But  autumn  makes  them  ripo  and  fit  for  use: 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat 
s.         Sir  John  Denham— C(i<o  J/<i;or.  PtIV. 

Boys  must  not  have  th*  ambitious  care  of  men, 
Nor  men  the  weak  anxiolifs  of  age. 
t.         Wentwobth  Dili>on  (Earl  of 

Roscommon)--Trans.     Horace. 
Of  the  Art  <f  Poetry.     Line  212. 

We  do  not  count  a  man's  years,  until  ho 
has  nothing  else  to  count. 
u,        EisxBso:f— Society  and  Solitude, 

Old  Age, 

Old  age  is  courteous— no  one  more  : 
For  time  after  time  ho  knocks  at  the  door, 
But  nobody  says,  *•  ^Valk  in,  sir,  pray !" 
Yet  turns  ho  not  from  the  door  away, 
But  lifts  the  latch,  an.l  enters  with  speed. 
And  then  they  cry,  "A  cool  one,  iiidood." 
V,        Goethe  -  Old  Age. 

Alike  all  ages  :  dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful 

maze. 
And  the  gay  grandsiro,  skill'd  in  gestio  lore. 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 
w.       Goldsmith  — 77/ c  Tmt'eWcr.    Lino  251. 

O  blest  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline- 
How  blest  is  ho  who  crowns,  in  shades  like 

these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ! 
X.        Goj^s^nm— The  Deserted  Village. 

Mne^  iO^ 


AGE  (OLD). 


AGE  (OLD). 


Slow-consuming  age. 
a.        Gbat — Ode  on  Eton  OoUege.     St.  9. 

When  be  is  forsaken. 
Withered  and  shaken. 
What  can  an  old  man  do  bnt  die? 
6.        Hood — Ballad. 

Saperflnons  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  Dids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

c.  Sam'l  Johnson—  Vanity  of  Human 

Wishes,    Line  308. 

Ace  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with    stars,    inyisible  by 
dav. 

d.  toNOFELLow — Moritiiri  Salutamus. 

Line  284. 

And  tho  bright  faces  of  my  young  compan- 
ions 
Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no  more. 

e.  JjOJiGYELLOw—SDanish  Student. 

Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

How  £ar  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may 

flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives. 
Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 
/.        LoNGFiXLOw — Morituri  Salutarius. 

Line  250. 

The  course  of  my  long  life  hath  reached  at 

lost, 
In  fragile  bark  o'er  a  tempestuous  sea. 
The  common  harbor,  where  must  rendered 

be, 
Account  of  all  the  actions  of  the  past. 
g.        Longfellow--  Old  Age, 

The  sunshine  foils,  the  shadows  grow  more 

dreary, 
And  I  am  near  to  fall,  infirm  and  weary. 
h.         LoNOFKLLOW — Canzonc. 

Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage  may  say  of 
it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 
i.         Longfellow — Morituri  Saluiamus. 

Line  264. 

Age  is  not  all  decay  ;  it  is  the  ripening,  the 
BweUing,  of  the  fresh  life  within,  that  withers 
and  bursts  the  husk. 

j.        Gbobgb  MacDonald — The  Marquis  of 

Lossie.    Ch.  XL. 

Set  is  the  sun  of  my  years  ; 
And  over  a  few  poor  ashes, 
I  sit  in  my  darkness  and  tears, 
/r.        Geiuld  Massst — A  Wail. 

The  ages  roll 
Forward ;  and  forward  with  them,  draw  my 
soul 
Into  time's  infinite  sea. 
And  to  be  glad,  or  sad,  I  care  no  more  : 
But  to  have  done,  and  to  have  been,  before 
I  cease  to  do  and  be. 
L         Owen  Mebedith—  The  Wanderer. 

Bk.  IV. 
A  Confession  and  Apology,    St.  9. 


So  may*st  thou  live  till  like  ripe  fruit  thoa 

drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  bo  with  ease 
Gather  d,  not  harshly  pluck'd,  for  death 
mature, 
m.       Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  535. 

So  Life's  year  begins  and  closes  ; 

Days,  tnough  shortening,  still  can  shine ; 
What  though  youth  gave  love  and  i*ose8. 

Age  still  leaves  us  friends  and  wine. 

n.        MooBE — Spring  and  Autumn. 

Thyself  no  more  deceive,  thy  youth  hath  fled, 
o.        Petrabch — To  Laura  in  Death. 

Sonnet  LXXXIL 

Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days? 
Now  sick  alike  of  Envy  and  of  Praise. 
p.       Pope— l^rs<  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  L 

Line  3. 

Through  tho  sequester'd  vale  of  rural  life. 
The  venerable  patriarch  guileless  held 
The  tenor  of  his  way. 
q.        PoRTEXTS — Death.     Line  109. 

What  makes  old  age  so  sad  is,  not  that  onr 
joys,  but  that  our  hopes  cease. 

r.  BiCHTEB. 

O,  roses  for  the  flush  of  youth. 
And  laurel  for  the  perfect  prime  ; 
But  pluck  an  ivy  branch  for  me 
Grown  old  before  my  time. 
8.        Chbistina  G.  RossExn — Song.     St.  1, 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 
t.        ScoTT — Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  L 

Pt.  XXL 

Thus  pleasures  fade  away  ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray  ; 
u.        Scott — Marmion.    Introduction  to 

Canto  II.     St  2. 

Old  friends  are  best.  King  James  us'd  to 
call  for  his  old  shoes,  they  were  easiest  for 
his  feet. 

V.        Selden— raZ>/e  Talk.     lYiends. 

And  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound, 
w.       As  You  Like  It.    Act  II.     Sc.  7. 

An  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 
X.        Hamlet.     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise. 
y.        King  Lear.     Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

At  your  ac^e. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment. 
z.        Hamlet.     Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Begin  to  patch  up  thino  old  body  for  heaven. 
aa.      Henry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 


AGE  COLD). 


AGONY. 


Por  yre  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inandible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

a.        Mrs  Well  thai  Ends  Well.    Act  V. 

Sc.  3 

• 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honor  for  mine  age, 
Bnt  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world. 
6.         TUus  Andronicus.    Act  1.    Sc.  2. 

His  silver  hairs 
"Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 

c.  Julius  Caesar.     Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

Hen  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

d.  Timon  of  Athens,    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Hinntes,  hours,   days,   weeks,   months,  and 

years. 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
"Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  ! 

e.  Jlenry  VI.     Pt.  IH/  Act  II.    Sc.  5. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,   mouth-honor, 

breath, 
"Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 

dare  not. 
/.         Macbeth.    Act  V,    Sc.  3. 

O  fathflp  Abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  State, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 
g.        Henry  Vlll.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

O,  heavens. 
If  you  do  lovo  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  you  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  vour  cause. 

h,        i^ing  Lear.    Act  IL     Sc.  4. 

Pray,  do  not  mock  mo  : 
I  am  ft  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upwarTl  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
i.         King  Lear.     Act  IV.     Sc.  7. 

Some  pmack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time. 
>.         King  Henry  IV.  Pt.  IL   Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Superfluity  cogjcs  sooner  by  white  hairs, 
but  competency  lives  longer. 

k.        Merchani  of  Venice.     Act  1.     So.  2. 

The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  piemory. 

Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  steftlth  maiest  know, 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
L         Sonnd  LXXII. 

Though  Hook  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liqyors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  mv  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly. 
'm.       As  You  Like  It»    Act  IL    Sc.  3 


Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be 

hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzle  snow, 
And  ail  tho  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 
Yet  hath  my  nigHt  of  life  some  memory, 
n.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

"What  should  we  speak  of 
"When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  When  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December, 
o.        Oymbeline.     Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

"When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 
p.        Much  Ado  About  yothing.     Act  TIL 

Sc.  5. 

You  are  old  ; 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  contine. 
q.        King  Lear.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both, 
r.        King  I^ear.    Act  IL     Sc.  4. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long  ;  bu*  no 
man  would  be  old. 
s.        SwDT — Thoughts  on  Varimis  Subjects^ 

Moral  and  Diverting. 

Age,   too,  shines  out,   and    garrulous  re- 
counts the  feats  of  vouth, 
t.         Thomson — The  Seasons.    Aidumn. 

Line  1229. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
u.       Tenntson—  On  the  Death  of  the  Duke 

of  Wellington.     St  4. 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  gld  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free. 
V.        Wordsworth— r^c  Fountain. 

But  an  old  ago  serene  and  bright. 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 
Shall  lead  theo  to  thy  grave, 
ic.       Wordsworth— jTo  a  Young  Lady. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay. 
And  j^et  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 
X.        Wordsworth—  The  Fountain.    St.  9. 

Shall  we — shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling, 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  their  wretched  soil ' 
y.        Yovao—Night  Thoughts,     Night  J  V. 

Lane  111. 

AGONY. 

Just  prophet,  lot  the  damn'd  one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 
Beholding  heaven  and  feeling  hell. 
z.         Moore— Za//a  Bookh.     Fire 

Worshippers.    Line  1028* 

Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 
aa.      Ijove's  Labours  Lost,     Act  V.    So.  2, 

Many  flowering  islands  lie 
In  the  waters  of  wide  Agony. 
hb.       K^aELjLEY  — Lives  icritten  among  the 

Euijancan  Hills.     Line  66. 
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AMBITION. 

All  ambitions,  upward  tending, 
Like  plants  in  mines,  which  never  saw  the 
son. 
a.        BoBEBT  Bbownikg — Paracdus. 

Mj'  hour  at  last  is  come; 
Yet  not  ingloriously  or  passively 
I  die,  bnt  first  will  do  some  valiant  deed. 
Of 'which  mankind  shall  hear  in  after  time. 
6.        Bbyakt's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  XXII. 

Line  373. 

No  man  is  bom  without  ambitious  worldly 
desires. 

c.  Cabt.yle — Essays.    SchlUer. 

Thy  danger  chiefly  lies  in  acting  well; 
No  crime's  so  great  as  daring  to  excel. 

d.  Chuechill —  Epistle  to  Jfogarth. 

Line  51. 

The    noblest  spirit  is  most  strongly   ct- 
tracted  by  the  love  of  glory. 

e.  CiCEBo. 

I  had  a  soul  above  buttons. 
/.         Geobge  Coleman,  Jn.—iSylvesier 

Daggencood,  or  Xcw  Hay  at  the  Old 

Market,     Sc.  1. 

Wit,  seeking  truth,  from  cause  to  cause  as- 
cends, 
And  never  rests  till  it  the  first  attain; 
Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends; 
But  never  stays  till  it  the  last  do  gain. 
g.       Sib  John  Da  vies—  The  Jmmorialiiy  of 

the  Sold. 

Wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand , 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
h.        DRYiy^iJ— Absalom  and  Achitnphel. 

rt.  I.    Line  190. 

The  lover  of  letters  loves  power  too. 
i.         E^dEBsoN — Chihs. 

All  may  have, 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life  or  grav 
j.        Herbebt — llie  Temple,     xhe 

Church-Porch. 


My  name  is  Norvnl ;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ;  a  frugal  swain, 
Wnose  constant  cares  were  to  increase  his 

store. 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home. 
k,        John  Home— i)otii//as.    Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

Studious  to  please,  yet  not  asham*d  to  fail. 
/.         Sam^l  Johnson— Pro/o//uc  io  the 

Tratjedy  of  Irene, 

I  see,  but  cannot  reach,  the  height 
That  lies  forever  in  the  licrht. 
m.       Longfellow— CTirisfits.    TJie  Oolden 
Legend.    Ft.  II.    A  Village  Church, 

Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things 
if  they  were  not  troubled  with  great  ambi- 
tions. 

n.       Longfellow—  Drift-  Wood. 

TaUe-TaUc. 


What  else  remains  for  me? 

Youth,  hope,  and  love; 
To  build  a  new  life  on  a  ruined  life. 

0,        Xx)NGrKLL0W — Mosoue  of  Pandora. 

Pt  Vm.   In  the  Garden. 

Ambition  has  no  rest. 
p.        BxTLWER-LiYTTOTH— Richelieu.    Act  m. 

Sc.  1. 

The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but 

one, 
"M&y  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be  done; 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he 

goes. 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around 

him  he  sows. 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets. 
q.       Owen  Mebedith— Xur/Ve.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  IL     St.  10. 

Better  to  reijm  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 


r.        Milton — Paradise  Lost. 


Bk.  L 
Line  263. 


But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?  who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;  obnoxious  first  or  last 
To  basest  things. 
s.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  168. 

Here  may  we  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell. 
t.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  L 

Line  261. 

If  at  great  things  thou  would 'st  arrive, 

Gret   riches  first,  get  wealth,   and  treasure 

heap. 
Not  dif&cult,  if  thou  hearken  to  me  ; 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand, 
They  whom  I  favor  thrive  in  wealth  amain. 
While  virtue,  valor,  wisdom,  sit  in  want, 
w.        Milton — Paradise  Regained.    Bk.  II. 

Line  426. 

Such  joy  ambition  finds. 
V.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  92. 

Onward,  onward  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, 

Excellence  true  beauty ; 
Minds  are  of  supernal  birth, 

Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

10.       Ja2£ES  Montgomeby — Aspirations  of 

rouih.     St.  3. 

"Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious 

and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the 

sea. 
a;.        Moobe — Remember  Tliee. 

From  servants  hasting  to  be  gods. 
y.        PoLLOK—  Course  of  Time.     Bk.  II. 

Just  and  Unjust  Rulers, 

But  see  how  oft  ambition's  aims  are  crossed. 

And  chiefs  contend  'till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 

z.        Pope— iiopc  of  the  Lock,    Canto  V. 

LinelOa 
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Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be 
gods. 

a.  Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  I. 

Line  123. 

Oil,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 

Sj  mountains  pi  I'd  on  mountains  to  the 
skies  ? 

Heay'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  sur- 
veys. 

And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

b,  'PoTB— Essay  on  Man,     Ep.  IV. 

Line  74. 

"Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  light- 
ning forms, 

"Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the 
storms  ; 

Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind. 

c.  Pope — Essay  on  Man,     Ep.  I. 

Line  157. 

Be  always  displeased  at  what  thou  art,  if 
thou  desire  to  attain  to  what  thou  art  not; 
for  where  thou  hast  pleased  thyself,  there 
thou  abidest. 

d,  QuABUES — Emblems.     Bk.  IV. 

Emblem  3. 

A  threefold  measure  dwells  in  Space — 
Bestless  Length,  with  flying  race  ; 
Stretching  forward,  never  cndeth, 
Ever  widening.  Breadth  extendeth 
Ever  groundless,  Depth  descendeth. 

Types  in  these  thou  dost  possess  ; — 

Biestless,  onward  thou  m-  st  press, 
Kever  halt  nor  languor  know, 
To  the  Perfect  wouldst  thou  go  ;— 

Let  thy  reach  with  Breadth  extend 

Till  the  world  it  comprehend — 

Dive  into  the  Deptli  to  see 

Germ  and  root  of  all  that  be. 

Etct  onward  must  thy  soul ; — 

Tis  the  progress  gains  the  goal ; 

Ever  widen  more  its  bound  ; 

la  the  Full  the  clear  is  found, 

And  the  Truth— dwells  under  ground. 
t,       ScHiLLEB — Sentences  of  Confucius, 

Space, 

Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 
/.        Scott — Lay  of  the  Last  Mijistrel. 

Canto  I.     St  27. 

Ambition's  debt  is  paid. 
g.       Julius  Ccnsar.    Act.  III.     Sc.  1. 

I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
KoT  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires: 
Bnt  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor 
lam  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
h,       Henry  V,    Act.  IV.    Sec.  3. 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition  ;  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  £al&  on  the  other — 
i       Madbdh,    Act.  I.     Sc.  7. 


ni-weav'd    ambition,   how  much  art    thou 

shrunk  ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. 
J.         Eenry  IV,    Pt.  L    Act.  V.    Sc.  4 

It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 
k.        AWs  WeU  That  E'nds  WeU,     Act.  L 

Sc.  1. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,   fling  away  ambi- 
tion, 

By  that,  sin,  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man 
then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it  ? 

Love  thyself  last ;   cherish  those  hearts  that 
hate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
/.  Henry  VIIL    Act  lU.     Sc.  2. 

The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Crosar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it 
m,       Julius  Ccesar,    Act.  III.     Sc.  2. 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smilo  wo  would  aspire 

to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and   fears  than  war  or  women 

have, 
n.        Henry  VIIL     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
o.        Hamld.     Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

'Tis  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  ; 
But  when  ho  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. 
p.        Julius  Cwsar,     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 

q,        Henry  VL     Pt  U.     Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 

How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  pass'd  by. 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  heart. 
In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care  ! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Oato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail ! 
r.        Shelley — Queen  Mab,   Pt  V.    St  9. 

I  was  bom  to  other  things. 
s,        Tennyson— i/i  Memoriam,    Pt  CXIX. 

How  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart, 
Bules  the  unreined  ambition. 
t.        Willis — ParrJiasius, 

Mad  ambition  trumpeteth  to  all. 
w.        Willis— Frwn  a  Poem  delivered  at 

Yale  College  in  1827. 
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Press  on  I  for  it  is  godlike  to  nnloose 
The  spirit,  and  forget  yourself  in  thought ; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  tne  deeper  sky. 
And,  in  the  very  fetters  of  your  flesh, 
lifting  with  the  pure  essences  of  heaven  ! 
Press  on ! — "for  m  the  grave  there  is  no  work 
And  no  device."— Press  on !  while  yet  you 
may! 
€L        Wims — Brom  a  Poem  delivered  ct 

Yale  CoUege  in  1827. 

Ambition  has  but  one  reward  for  all : 
A  little  power,  a  little  transient  fame, 
A  grave  to  rest  in,  and  a  fading  name ! 
6.        William  Winter— 77i€  Queen's 

Domain,    Line  90. 

Talents  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  tp  Unish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

c.  Yowo— Night   ThcmglUs,     Night  TI. 

Line  273. 

Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the 
stars.  

d.  Yoxma—NigJii  Thoughts.     Night  VIII. 

Line  215. 

ANGELS. 

Angels  for  the  good  man's  siu, 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in. 
c.        Campbell— Pleasures  of  Hope.  Pt.  IL 

Line  857. 

Angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
/.        Campbell — Pleasures  of  Hope.    Pt.  11. 

Line  386. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  nnd  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 

g,        LoNOFEXLOW — Footsteps  of  Angels. 

The  good  one,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent;  which  doing. 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 
Now  if  my  act  bo  good,  as  I  believe, 
It  cannot  be  recalled.    It  is  already 
Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accom- 
plished. 
The  rest  is  yours. 
A.        Longfellow— CAri5(u,9,  Tlie  Golden 

Legend,    Pt.  VI. 

All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised  ; 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks. 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath. 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
i,        Lowell — On  the  Death  of  a  Friend^s 

Child,    Line  21. 

An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze, 
Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent ; 
The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays  ; — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 
j,        Lowell— (SAe  Came  and  Went, 


In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  Icnow,  till  'wilderod  ej^es 
See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies, 

The  Angels  with  us  unawares. 
k,        Gebald  Masset^T^c  Ballad  of  BaJje 

CristabeL 

As  far  as  Angel's  ken. 
/.        MnizoN — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  1. 

Line  59, 

God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft'  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  liis  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace, 
m.       UiLToa— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  VIT. 

Line  569. 

Sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  ni^jht. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  ! 
n.        Milton— C^nt(5.     Line  219. 

The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  winjp 
display'd. 
0.        JkliLTON— ilymn  on  the  Xaiivity,  Ct.  1.0 

Angel  voices  sung 
The  mercy  of  their  God,  and  ctrung 
Their  harps. 
p,        MooBE — Loves  of  the  Angels.     Third 

AngeCs  Story, 

A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares 
dividing. 
q,        lioGEHs — Human  Life. 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest, 
r.         Hainltt.    Act  V.     So.  2. 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest 
fell. 
s.        Macbeth.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

We  hold  the  keys  of  Heaven  within  our 
hands. 
The  gift  and  heirloom  of  a  former  state, 
And  lie  in  infancy  at  Heaven's  gate, 
Transfigured  in  the  light  that  streams  along 

the  lands ! 
Around  our  pillow's  golden  ladders  rise, 
And  up  and  down  the  skies, 
With  winged  sandals  shod. 
The  angels  come,  and  go,  the  Messengers  of 
God  I 
t         Stoddabd— 7/ymn  to  the  Beautiful, 

St  3. 

ANGEB. 

Nursing  her  ^v^ath  to  keep  it  warm. 
u.        BuBNs — Tarn  O'Shanlcr.    Lino  5. 

But  curb  thou  the  high  spirit  in  thy  breast, 
For  gentle  ways  are  best,  and  keep  aloof 
From  sharp  contentions. 
V.        Bryants  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  IX, 

Line  317. 


ANGER. 


ANGLING. 


U 


I^ware  the  farj  of  a  patient  man. 

o.        Dbtden — Absalom  and  AchUophd. 

Pt.  I.     Line  1005. 

A  man  deep-wounded  may  foci  too  much  pain 
To  feel  mnch  anger. 

b.  George  Euot — Spanish  Gypsy. 

Pk.  L 

Anger  seeks  its  prey, — 
Something  to  tear  "with  sharp-edged  tooth 

and  claw, 
Likes  not  to  go  off  hungry,  leaving  Love 
To  feast  on  milk  and  honeycomb  at  will. 

c.  Geosce  Euot — Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  L 

An^er  is  one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul. 

d.  FuiiL£B —  Tht  Iloly  and  Profane  States. 

Anger. 

Anger  wishes  that  all  mcmklnd  had  only 
one  neck  ;  love,  that  it  had  only  one  heart ; 
grief,  two  tear-glands  ;  pride,  two  bent  knees. 

e.  BicnxEB.     Flovjer,  Fruit  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  IV. 

Alas  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame; 
These  are  portents;  but  yet  1  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  x>oint  on  me. 
J.  OUidlo.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse  ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him. 
tj.        Henry  VIIL     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself^ 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. 
h.         Ckniolanus.     Act.  IV.     &.  2. 

Being  once  chafd,  he  cannot 
Be  rf:in*d  again  to  tem^^erance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart, 
i.  Coriolanus.     Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath. 
J.  T\co  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye, 
I  can  tell  who  should  down. 
/..        As  You  Like  n.     ActL     Sc.  2. 

In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
/.         Jiichard  11.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Put  him  to  choler  straight;  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction. 
m.        Coriolanus.    Act  m.     Sc.  3. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 
».        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  11.     Sc.  2. 

Touch  mo  with  noble  anger! 
And  let  not  women's  weapon,  water  drops 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks. 
Q.        King  Lwr,    Act  IL    Sc.  4. 


What,  drunk  with  choler  ? 
p.        Henry  IV,    Pt.  L    Act  L     Sc  3.) 

Senseless,  and  deformed, 
Gonvtilsive  anger  storms  at  large;  or,  pale 
And  silent  settles  into  fell  revenge, 
g.        Thomson — The  Seasons.    Spring. 

Line  280. 

ANGJANQ. 

Of  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing,  is,  alone  ; 
All  other  pastimes,  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body,  both  possess : 

My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do  ; 

So,  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 
r.        William  Basse— The  Angler's  Song, 

The  first  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Did  choose  to  wait  upon  him  hero, 
Blest  fishers  were  ;  and  fish  the  last 
Food  was,  that  He  on  earth  di4  taste  : 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow  those, 
Whom  he  to  follow  him  hath  chose. 
s.        WiLUAM  Basse—  The  Angler^s  Song. 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade. 
Where   cooling   vapors    breathe  along    the 

mead, 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand ; 
With  looks    unmov'd,  he  hopes    the    scaly 

breed, 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork,  and  bending 

reed. 
i.        FovE— Windsor  Forest    Line  135. 

Give  me  mine  angle,  we'll  to  the  river;  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawney-finn'd  fishes  ;  my  bended  hook  shall 

pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws. 

u.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Act  U.    Sc.  5. 

3  Fish.  Master  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live 
in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land:  the  great 
ones  cat  up  the  little  ones. 

V.        Pericles.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

The  pleas'nt  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait. 
10.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IIL 

ScL 

Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 
X.        Henry  V.     Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Angling  is  somewhat  like  Poetry,  men  are 
to  be  bom  so. 
y.        Wal,ton— The  Complete  Angler.   Pt.  I. 

Ch.  L 

I  am,  Sir,  a  Brother  of  the  angle. 
z.        Walton— J7i<;  Complete  Angler.    Pt.  L 

Ch.  L 
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ANIMALS. 


I  shall  stay  him  no  longer  than  to  wish 
*    *    *    that  if  he  be  an  honest  angler, 

the  east  wind  may  never  blow  when  he  goes 

a  fishing, 
a.        WAiiTON — The  Compleie  Angler, 

The  AuUior*s  Preface, 

Thus  iise  yonrfrog:  pnt  your  hook,  I  mean 
the  arming  wire,  through  his  mouth,  and  out 
at  his  gills,  and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and 
silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only 
one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of  your  hook, 
or  tie  the  frog's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to 
the  armed  wire  ;  and  in  so  doing  use  him 
as  though  you  loved  him. 

6.         Walton— TAc  Complete  Angler.  Pt  I. 

Ch.  V. 

"We  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said 
of  strawberries  :  *'  Doubtless  God  could  have 
made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never 
did ;"  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never 
did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  re- 
creation than  angling. 

c,  Walton — The  Complete  Angler,    Pt.  I. 

Ch.  V. 

ANTTVTATiS. 

The  jackars  troop,  in  gather'd  cry, 
Bay'd  from  afar  com  plain  ingly, 
.  "With  ft  mix'd  and  mournful  sound, 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound. 

d,  Byro^— Siege  of  Corinth.  Pt.  XXXTTT, 

His  faithful  dog  Balutea  the  smiling  guest. 
c.        Campbell — Pleasures  of  Hope.     Pt  I. 

Line  86. 

I  hold  a  mouse's  hert  not  worth  a  leek, 
That  hath  but  oon  hole  to  sterte  to. 
/.         Chauceu   -Prologue  of  the  Wyfe  of 

Bathe,  V.  572. 

If  'twere  not  for  my  cat  and  dog, 
I  think  I  could  not  live. 
g.        Ebenezioi  Elliott — Poor  Andrew. 

St.  I. 

The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  painted. 

h,        FuLLEB — Of  Expecting  Pr^erment. 

The  gazelles  so  gentle  and  clever. 
Skip  lightly  in  frolicsome  mood. 
i.         l&iNB— JJoofc  of  iihngs,  Lyrical, 

Interlude  No.  9. 

The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  they  paint  him. 
Herbebt— t/aciiZa  Prudentum. 

The  mouse    that   hath    but  one  hole  is 
quickly  taken. 
k,       Herbert — Jacula  Prudentum. 

The  swift  stag  from  underground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head. 
/.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  VII. 

Line  460. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness. 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined, 
m,       Mxlton — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  VHL 

Line  392. 


Th'  unwieldy  elephant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,  and 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis, 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  345. 

Who  knows  not  Girce, 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun?  whose  charmed 

cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine. 
o.        Milton — Comus,     Lino  50. 

The  mountain  sheep  were  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  were  fatter. 
p,        Thos.  L.  Peacock — The  Misfortunes  of 

Ephur.     (P.  141.") 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 
q.        Vov^K— Essay  on  Man.     Ei).  I. 

Lino  111. 

How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 
r.         Pope — Essay  on  Man,      Ep.  I. 

Line  221. 

I  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew  ; 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ? 
s'       Pope— Oh  the  Collar  of  a  Bog. 

The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call. 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 
t.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ej).  HI. 

Line  41. 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a 
bear. 

u.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  HI. 

Line  44. 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor 

hole, 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 
V.         Pope —  2  he  Wife  of  Bath.    J  ler  Prologue, 

Line  298. 

Bouse  the  lion  from  his  lair. 
10.       Scott — The  2'alisman,     Ch.  VI. 

A  horse,  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! 
X.         Richard  IIL     Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Give  me  another  horse,  bind  up  mj'  wounds. 
y.         Richard  IIL     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood 

that  night 
Against  my  fire. 
z.        King  Lear.     Act  IV.     Sc.  7. 

Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful 

neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  oar. 

aa.      King  Henry  V.     Chorus  to  Act  IV. 

Tho  Elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy  ;  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not 
for  flexure. 

lib,       Troilus  and  Cressida,    Act  H.    Sc.  3. 
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The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,   Blanche,  and  Sweet-heart,  see»  they 
bark  at  me. 
a.        King  Lear.    Act  III.    Sc.  6. 

The  mouse  ne*cr  shnnn^d  the  cat,  as  they  did 

budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 
h.         Coriolantis.     Act  I.     Sc.  6. 

Thon  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar? 

c.  King  Lear,    Act  IV.    Sc.  6. 

Spit  on  a  serpent,  and  his  vigor  flies, 
He  straight  devours  himself,   and  quickly 
dies. 

d.  VoKFAHEE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

ikrpenU. 

ANTiaXJITY; 

Among  so  many  things  as  are  by  men  pos- 
sessed or  pursued  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives,  all  the  rest  are  baubles  besides 
{sic.\  old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine  to  drink, 
old  friends  to  converse  with,  and  old  books 
to  read. 

e.  Ai-FONso,  Kino  op  Akagon. 

(Quoted  by  Sir  "William  Temple.) 

I  love  everything  that's  old.     Old  friends, 
old  times,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine. 
/.        Goldsmith— iS/tc  IStoops  to  Conquer. 

Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Old  wood  to  bum  !    Old  wine  to  drink  ! 
Old  friends  to  trust !    Old  authors  to  read ! 
g.        Melchiub— jF7orc5<a  Espafiola  de 

Apothegniaso  seniencais,  11, 1,  20. 
"Bxcoy— Apothegms,  97. 

"With  sharpcn'd  sight  pale  Antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  viilue,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears; 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
h.       Vovz,~MoraX  Essays,    Ep.  V. 

Line  35. 

My  copper-lamps,  at  any  rate. 
For  being  true  antique,  I  bought ; 
Yet  wisely  melted  down  my  plate. 
On  modem  models  to  be  wrought ; 
And  trifles  I  alike  pursue, 
Because  they're  old,  because  they're  new. 
i.       Pbiob— il/ma.    Canto  III. 

In  an  age 
^en  men  were  men,  and  not  ashamed  of 

heaven.  

j.       Yoxma— Night  Thmighis.    Night  Vm. 

Line  2. 


I>res8  drains  our  cellar  dry 

And  keeps  our  larder  clean ;  puts  out  our 

^  fires, 
^d  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe, 
wTiere  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 
k,       CoOTEB—The  Task,    15k.  II. 

Line  C14. 


He  that  is  proud  of  the  rustling  of  his 
silks,  like  a  madman,  laughs  at  the  rattling 
of  his  fetters.  For,  indeed,  clothes  ought  to 
be  our  remembrancers  of  our  lost  innocency. 

I,        FuT.T.F.R — 27(6  Holy  and  Profane  States. 

AppareL 

Still  to  bo  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast. 
Still  to  be  powder'd,  still  perfum'd. 
m.       Ben  Jonson— TTie  Silent  Woman. 

Act  I.    Sc.  5  {Song). 

So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  in  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them. 
n.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  IH.     Sc.  2. 

The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes. 
0.        AWs  WeU  Thai  Ends  WeU.     Act  H.      • 

Sc.  5. 

With  silken  coats,   and  caps,   and    golden 

rings, 
With  ruflJB,  and  cufis,  and  farthingales,  and 

things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of 

bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,   beads,  and  all  this 

knavery. 
p.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.      Sc.  3. 

O  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace. 
q.        Thomson— Ow//e  of  Indolence. 

Canto  I.     St  26. 


APPETITE. 

Gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 
r.        Bybon— 2>o?i  Juan.    Canto  V.  St  50. 

Govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 
8.        MiiiTON — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VII. 

Line  546. 

Appetite  comes  with  eating,  says  Angeston. 
i.         Rabelais— iror/c5.  Bk.  L   Ch.  5. 

Doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves 
the  meat  in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age. 

u.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  II. 

So.  3. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 
V.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  IL   So.  1. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  ! 
to.       Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Bead  o'er  this  ; 
And  after,  this  ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 
X.        Henry  VlII.     Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 
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ARGU3iENT. 


Who  can  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite? 
a.        MichardlL    Act  I.    So.  3. 

And  through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and 
fro, 
A  iolly  yeoman,  marshall  of  the  same, 
Whose  name  was  Appetite  ;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guestes  and  meate,  whenever  in  they 

came. 
And  knew  them  how  to  order   without 

blame. 
6.        Spenseb— Faerie  Queene.    Bk.  II. 

Canto  IX.     St.  28. 

APPLAUSE. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the 
end  and  aim  of  weak  ones. 
c.        C.  C.  CoLTON — Lacon. 

The  silence  that  accepts  merit  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  is  the  highest 
applause. 

d        Emihison— ^n  Address.  July  15, 1838. 

I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eves  ; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  rehsh  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affect  it. 
e.        Measure  for  Measure.      Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  a^ain. 
/.        Macbeth.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

They  threw  their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  c' 

the  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 
g.        Ooriolanus.     Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

ABaUMENT. 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
h.       Addison— 6i>ccto/or.    No.  122. 

Tve  heard  old  cunning  stagers  say,  fools 
for  arguments  use  watgers. 
t.         BuTLKB— 7/u</i6ras.    Pt  II.  Canto  I. 

Line  297. 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 
j.        BvTLEJi—IIudibras.     Pt.  I.     Canto  I. 

Line  131. 

A  knock-down  argument:  'tis  but  a  word 
and  a  blow. 
k.        DYmyK^—Amphitrr/on.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  ownM  his  fikill, 
For,  e'en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  urgue 
still. 
I         Goldsmith — Deserted  Village. 

Line  211. 

His  conduct  still  right  with  his  argument 
wrong, 
m.       GoLDsmra—Rdaliation.    Line  46. 


I  have  found  you  an  argument,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  find  you  an  understanding, 
n.        Sam'l  Johnson — BosvoelVs  Life  of 

Johnson.    An.  1764. 

If  he  take  you  in  hand,  sir,  with  an  argu- 
ment. 
He'll  bniy  you  in  a  mortar, 
o.        Bes  Jonson — The  Alchemist. 

Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 
J).        Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

Line  903. 

Beason  not  impossibility,  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  subom'd 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 
q.       Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  360. 

Subdue 
By  force  who  reason  for  thsir  law  refuse — 
Bight  reason  for  their  law. 
r.        Melton— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  VI. 

Line  40. 

In  argument 
Similes  are  like  songs  in  love: 
They  must  describe  ;  they  nothing  prove. 
s.        'Pmon— Alma.     Canto  ILL 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argu« 
ment. 
/.         Ilcnry  V.     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

His  reasons  aro  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  cliaff ;  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  thorn  ;  and,  when  you  have 
them,  thev  are  not  worth  the  search.. 

u.        Mercfiant  of  Vtnice.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compul* 
sion. 

V.        Henry  IV.    Bt.  I.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 
to.       Two  Gentlemen  of  Ver una.    ActL  Sc2. 

Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  onr  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method. 
X,        Richard  in.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Bomans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear 
me  for  my  cause  ;  and  bo  silent,  that  you 
may  hear. 

y.        Julius  Ccesar.     Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

She  hath  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  li-'ason  and   dis- 
course. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

z.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Strong  reasons  make  stronc?  actions, 
aa.      I^iiig  John.     Act  III.     So.  4. 

There  is  occasions   and   causes  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things. 
W>.      Henry  V,    Act  V.    Sc  1. 
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They  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  argnment. 
cu        King  Lear.     Act  II.     So.  1. 

If  thou  continaest  to  take  delight  in  idle 
argumentation  thou  mayest  be  qualified  to 
combat  with  the  sophists,  but  never  know 
bow  to  love  with  men. 

6.  SOCBATES.' 


ART. 

The  art  of  a  thing  is,  first,  its  aim,  and 
next,  its  manner  of  accomplishment. 

c.  C.  N.  BoxEa— Summaries  of  Thought. 

Art  and  Artists. 

Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
-with  nature;  they  being  both  the  servants  of 
his  providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of 
nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the 
sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature 
hath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In 
brief,  all  things  are  artificial;  for  nature  is  the 
art  of  God. 

d.  Sm  Thomas  JjiiovrsB--I^eUgio  Medici. 

Sec.  16. 

There  is  an  art  of  reading,  as  well  as  an  art 
of  thinking,  and  an  art  of  writing. 

e.  Isaac  DtsBiZLi— Literary  Character. 

Ch.  XI. 

The  conscious  utterance  of  thought  by 
speech  or  action,  to  any  end,  is  art. 
/.        Emeeson — Hocieiy  and  ^SolUude,     Art. 

The  power  depends  on  the  depth  of  the 
artist's  insight  of  that  object  he  contem- 
plates. 

Q.       Emebson — Essay  on  Art. 

The  perfection  of  an  art  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
lavs,  uoramensumte  to  every  purpose  within 
its  scope,  but  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator;  and  in  the  production  of  enects  that 
seem  to  flow  forth  spontaneously,  as  though 
uncontrolled  by  their  influence,  and  which 
are  equuUy  excellent,  whether  regarded  in- 
dividually, or  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
result, 

^      Good — T^c  Book  of  Nature,  Series  I. 

Lecture  IX. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  artists  in  this 
yorld;  those  that  work  because  the  spirit  is 
^  them,  and  they  cannot  be  silent  if  they 
^onld,  and  those  that  speak  from  a  conscien- 
JjouB  desire  to  make  apparent  to  others  the 
wanty  that  has  awakened  their  own  admir- 
ation. 

i-      Anna  Kathabine  Gbeen — The  Sword 
of  Damocles.    Bk.  I.     Ch.  V. 

The  temple  of  art  is  built  of  words.  Paint- 
^  and  sculpture  and  music  are  but  the 
WAzon  of  its  windows,  borrowing  all  their 
ai^ficance  from  the  light,  and  suggestive 
<«uy  of  the  temple*8  uses. 

>.       Holland— Ptoin  Talks  on  Fhmiliar 

Subjects,    Art  and  Life. 


The  one  thing  that  marks  the  true  artist  is 
a  clear  perception  and  a  firm,  bold  hand,  in 
distinction  Irom  that  imperfect  mental  vision 
and  uncertain  touch  which  give  us  the  feeble 
pictures  and  the  lumpy  statues  of  the  mere 
artisans  on  canvas  or  in  stone, 

k.        Holmes — The  Frofcssor  at  the  Break' 

fast  Table.    Ch.  IX. 

Piety  in  art — poetry  in  art — puseyism  in  art, 
let  us  be  careful  how  we  confound-  them. 
/.         Mrs.  Jameson — Memoirs  and  Essays. 

The  House  of  Titian, 

Art  is  Power. 
m.       Longfellow— HjiperioH.  Bk.  3.  Ch.  V, 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature;  yes, 
Her  darling  child  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face; 
Her  aspect  and  her  attitude, 
n.        Longfellow— riuraTnos.    Line  382. 

The  counterfeit  and  counterpart 
Of  Nature  reproduced  in  art. 
o.        Longfellow— iCi?ra7no5.    Lino  380. 

Art  in  fact  is  the  effort  of  man  to  express 
the  ideas  which  Nature  suggests  to  him  of  a 
power  above  Nature,  whether  that  power  be 
within  the  recesses  of  his  own  being,  or  in 
the  Great  First  Cause  of  which  Nature,  like 
himself,  is  but  the  effect 

p,        BuLWEtt  LxrioN  —  Ca.rtoniana.    On  the 

Moral  Effect  of  Writers. 

Artists  may  produce  excellent  designs,  but 
they  will  avuil  little,  unless  the  taste  of  the 
public  is  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate 
them, 

q.        Geoboe  C.  Mason — Art  Manufactures 

Ch.  XIX. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  decorative  art 
is,  that  in  all  manufactures,  ornament  must 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  that  of  utility  ; 
and  when,  by  its  exuberance,  ornament  inter- 
feres with  utility,  it  is  misplaced  and  vulgar. 

r.        Geoboe  C,  Mason— ^Iri  Manufactures. 

Ch.  XIX. 

Art  is  Nature  made  by  Man 
To  Man  the  interpreter  of  God. 
s.        Owen  Meredith — The  Artist.    St.  26. 

The  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

t.  QUINTELIAN. 

Greater  completion  marks  the  progress  of 
art,  absolute  completion  usually  its  decline. 

u.        RusKiN— TVue  and  Beautiful. 

Architecture.  TJie  Lamp  of  Beauty. 

Seraphs  share  with  thee 
Knowledge  :  But  Art,  O  Man,  is  thine  alone ! 
V.        Schilleb— T7ie  Artist.     St.  2. 

His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed. 
w.       Venus  and  Adonis. 

Line  292. 
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ART. 


AVAMCE. 


To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light, 
a.        King  John.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist 
h.        Fjbancis  Wayland— r/ic  Iliad  and  the 

BtbU, 

AX7B0BA. 

Anrora  had  bnt  newly  chased  the  night. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

c.  Dbyden— i'atomon  and  Arcite.    Bk.  I. 

Line  186. 

Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  maying. 

d.  Milton — L*  Allegro.    Line  19. 

See  now,  that  i-adiant  bow  of  pillared  fires 
S2)anning  the  hills  like  dawn,  until  they  lie 

In  soft  tranquillity. 
And  all  night's  L^hastly  glooms  asunder  rolL 
c.        D.  M.  MuLOCK — The  Aurora  on  the 

Clyde. 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full 

fast. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here 

and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards  : 
/.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  lU. 

Sc.  2. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

And  Phcebus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin  : 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 
Arise,  arise. 

g.        Cymheline.    Act  II.     Sc.  3.     Song. 

The  wolves  have  i)rey'd  :  and  look,  the  gentle 

day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about. 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray, 
/u        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

Sc.  3. 

At  last,  the  golden  orieniall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre, 
And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  brydegroome  to  his 

mate, 
Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  drawie 

havre ; 
And  hurf'd  his  glistering  beams  through 

gloomy  ayre. 
t.        Spenseb— Fceric  Qucenc.   Ch.  V.  St  2. 

Aurora  doth  with  gold  adorn 
The  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
j.        KooLB  Wajjcoti—A  Brief  Account 

of  the  Agency  of  the  Uon. 
John  Winihrop. 


AUTHORITY. 

All  authority  must  be  out  of  a  man's  self, 
turned  *  *  either  upon  an  art,  or  upon  a 
man. 

k.        Baoon — Natural  History.     Century  X. 
Of  tfic  Secret  Virtue  of  Sympathy. 

All  people  said  she  had  authority, 
i.         Tesvyso^— The  Princess.     R.  V. 

line  221. 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king,        # 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will. 
m.      Tennyson— IToWe  cZ'^4r(/Aur.   Line  121. 

See  that  some  one  with  authority 
Be  near  her  still, 
n.        Tennyson— TAc  Princess.     Pt  VL 

Line  219. 

And  though  authority  be  a  Ktubbom  bear,  yet 
he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold, 
o.         A  Winters  Tale.     Act  TV.     Sec.  3. 

There  is  no  fettering  of  authority. 
p.        AlVs  Well  that  Ends  WdL     Act  IL 

Sc.4. 

Those  he  commetnds,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love:  now  does  he  feel  the  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 
q .        Macbeth.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beg- 
gar. 

And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur:  There, 

There,  thou  raightlgt  benold  the  great  image 
of  authority; 

A  dog's  obey'd  in  oflSce. 
r.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.     Sc.  6. 

Thus  can  the  dcn»i-god,  Authovity 
l^lake  us  ]my  down  for  our  offense  by  weight. 
s.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  1.     Sc.  3. 

Keep  cool  and  you  command  everybody. 
t.         St.  Just. 

AVARICE. 

So  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  1  must  take  up  with  avarice, 
u.        Btbon— JDo7i  t/t(a?i.    Canto  L   St.  216. 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill ; 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting 
still. 
V.        Goldsmith — The  Traveller. 

The  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasures, 
uj.       Milton — Comus.    Line  398. 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  hell  might  bo  ashamed  of,  drove  the 

poor 
Away    unalmsed ';    and    midst    abundance 

died  - 
Sorest  of  evils  !— died  of  utter  want. 
X.        VoLLOK  — Course  of  Time.     Bk.  IH. 

Line  276. 


AVABICE. 


BEAUTY. 
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Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretense; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
a.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  578. 

Tis  strange  the  miser  shonld  his  cares  em- 
ploy 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne*er  enjoy ; 
Is  it  less  strange  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth  to  purchase  what  he  ne'er  can 
taste? 
h.        PoFE— Moral  Essays.    Ep.  IV. 

Linel. 

Decrepit  miser;  base,  ignoble  wretch; 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood, 
c.        Jlenry  VI.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.     So.  4. 


There  grows, 
In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  snch 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

d.  Macbeth.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

There  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to  men's 
souls. 

e.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

This  avarice 
Strikes  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious 
root 
/.        Macbeth.     Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice  of 
everything. 
g,        PuBLius  Stbu& 


B. 


I* 


BALLADS. 

Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 
At  country  wakes  sung  ballads  from  a  cart 
k.      Dbtden — Prologue  to  Lee's  Sophonisba, 

I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that, 
if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  bal- 
lids,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
]avb  of  a  nation. 

i  AndbewFletcheb — Letter  toiheMarouis 
of  Montrose,  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 

I  haTc  a  passion  for  ballads. 

•        •         •         *         «  •  • 

They  are  the  gypsy-children  of  song,  bom 
wider  green  hedgerows,  in  the  leafy  lanes 
Mid  bypaths  of  literature, — in  the  genial 
Sammer-time. 
;.       Longfellow — Hyperion,  Bk.II.Ch.  II. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew ! 
Than  one  of  these  same  meter  ballad-mongers. 
k.      Henry  IV.    Pt  I.    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well;  if  it  be 
doleful  matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleaaant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

L        Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 


BEAUTY. 

Beanty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Pades  in  his  eye,  and  pales  upon  the  sense, 
m.      Addison — Goto.    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
8o  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty, 
n.       Beaumont  and  Fletcher — The  Elder 

Brother.    Act  IIL    Sc.  5. 

Thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty, 
a       BxBOV'-Childellarold.    Canto  IV. 

St  42. 
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Who  tloth  not  feel,  until  hia  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight 
His  changing  oheek,  his  sinking  heart  confesS; 
The  might  the  majesty  of  Loveliness? 
p.       BYBO^^The  Bride  of  Abydos.  Canto  I. 

St  6. 

We  do  love  beauty  at  first  sight;  and  we  do 
cease  to  love  it,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
amiable  qualities. 

q.       LYDLi  Mabla.  Child — Beauty. 

A  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare, 
r.        Lord  Denman — O'Connell.   The  Queen. 

Clark  and  MnneUy. 

Old  as  I  aifi,  for  ladies*  love  unfit 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet 
Which  once    inflam'd    my    soul,    and  still 
inspires  my  wit. 
s.        Dryden — Cymon  and  Tphigenia. 

Line  1. 

The  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundations  of 
the  necessary. 
t.        Emerson — Essay.    On  the  Poet. 

In  beauty,  faults  conspicuous  grow; 
The  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  snow, 
u.        Gay — Fable.     The  Peacock,  Turkey 

and  Ooose.    Line  1. 

Tis  impious  pleasure  to  delight  in  harm, 
And  beauty  should  be  kind  as  well  as  charm. 
V.        Geo.  Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne) — 

To  Myra.     Line  21. 

Beauty  was  lent  to  nature  as  the  type 
Of  heaven's  unspeakable  and  holy  joy. 
Where  all  perfection  makes  the  sum  of  bliss. 
10.       S.  J.  Hale  —Beauty.  In  Diet,  of  Poetical 

Quotations. 

Cheeks  like  the  mountain-pink  that  grows 
Among  white-headed  majesties. 
X.       Jean  Ingelow — Rejlcctions.    Pt  IL 
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BEAUTY. 


BEAUTY. 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever; 
Its  loyeliness  mcreases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  healtn,  and  quiet 
breathing. 

a.  KsATS — Endymion.    Bk.  L    Line  1. 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty. 

b.  KzATS — Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn, 

Tis  beauty  calls,  and  glory  shows  the  way. 

c.  Nathaniel  JuEE— Alexander  the  Qreai. 

Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Beautiful  in  form  and  feature, 

Ix)vely  as  the  day, 
Can  there  be  so  fair  a  creature 

Formed  of  common  clay  ? 

d.  hoiiQFSLLow— Masque  of  Pandora. 

The  Workshop  of  Hephcesius, 
Cfionis  of  Vie  Graces. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 
Her  cheeks  lite  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds. 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

e.  LoNOFELiiOW — The  Wreck  of  the 

Hesperus,    St.  2. 

Beauty  like  wit,  to  judge  should  be  shown; 
Both  most  are  valued  where  they  best  are 
known. 
/.         Lyttucton— SoZiZoguy  of  a  Beauty, 

Line  11. 

O.  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air. 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 
g.         Mablowe — Fhustus. 

Beauty  stands 
In  the  admiration  only  of  weak  minds 
Led  captive;  cease  to  admire,  and  all  her 

plumes 
Fall  flat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy. 
At  every  sudden  slighting  quite  abash*d. 
h.        "Miuro^— Paradise  Regained,    Bk.  II. 

Line  220. 

Beauty,  which,  neither  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  K)rth  peculiar  graces, 
i.         Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  Y. 

Line  14. 

Not  more  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
Outblushes  all  the  bloom  of  bowers. 
Than  she  unrivall'd  grace  discloses 
The  Kweetest  rose,  where  all  are  roses. 
j.         Moore  —  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

Ode  LXVI. 

To  weave  a  garland  for  the  rose. 
And  think  thus  crown'd  'twould  lovelier  be, 
Were  far  less  vain  than  to  suppose 
That  silks  and  gems  add  grace  to  thee. 
k.        MooBE — Songs  from  (he  Greek 

Anthology.    To  Weave  a  Garland. 

Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 
I,         roPE — Essay,     On  Criticism.   Pt.  II. 

Line  45. 

For  when  with  beauty  we  can  virtue  ^oin. 
We  paint  the  semblance  of  a  point  divine. 
m.       Pbiob— 7b  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 


Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  expresa^ 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  ? 
n.        EowB— 7^  Fair  Penitent.    Act  IIL 

So.  1. 

The  beauty  that  addresses  itself  to  the  eyes 
is  only  the  spell  of  the  moment;  the  eye  of 
the  body  is  not  always  that  of  the  soul. 

o.        Geoboes  S Amy— Handsome  Lawrence. 

Ch.L 

What  as  Beauty  hero  is  won 
We  shall  as  Truth  in  some  hereafter  know. 
p,        ScHiLLEB—  T?ie  Artists,     St  5. 

Beauty  comes,  we  scarce  know  how,  as  an 
emanation  from  sources  deeper  than  itself. 
q,         Shaibp — Studies  in  Poetry  and  PhilO' 
sophy.    Moral  Motive  Power. 
• 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age. 
r.         Lovers  LaJboufs  Lost,    Act  IV.    So.  S. 

Beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into 
blood. 
s.        Much  Ado  Al)out  Koihing.     Act  11. 

Sc  1. 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's 
tongues. 
i.         Love's  Labour's  Lost,    Act  IL     Sc.  L 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good; 
A  shining  gloss  that  vadeth  suddenly; 
A  flower  that  dies  when  flrst  it  'gins  to  bud; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss^  a  glass,  a 

flower. 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an 
hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  foond. 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 

So  beauty  blemish 'd  once's  forever  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and 
cost. 
u.        The  Passio7iaie  Pilgrim.    St.  13. 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 
V,        As  Tou  Like  It.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Beauty's  ensign  vet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
xc.       Borneo  and  Juliet.     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 


For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description. 
X.        Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


Act  n.    So.  2. 


Her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
y.         Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act.  V.     Sc.  3. 

I'll  not  shed  her  blood; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
f.         OtheUo,    ActV.     Sc.  2. 


BEAUTY. 


BELIEF. 
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Of  Nature's  gifts  tbon  may'si  with  lilies  boast, 
And  wiUi  the  half-blown  rose. 

a.  Sing  John*    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

O.  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
As  a  ridi  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear: 
Beauty  too  rich  for  nse,  for  earth  too  dear  I 

b.  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

Say  that  she  frown;  1*11  say  sho  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew. 

c.  Taming  of  the  tihrew.    Act  XL     So.  1. 

See  where  she  comes,  apparell*d  like  the 
Spring. 

d.  Pericles.    Act.  I.    Sc.  1. 

Therc'*s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  snch  a  temple: 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  yith^t. 
€.         Tempest.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white, 
Kature'sown  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 
/.  TiccIJth  ^'ight.    Act  1.     Sc  5. 

I  pray  thee,  O  God,  that  I  maybe  beautiful 
within.' 

g.  SOCBATES. 

Her  face  so  faire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion's  dew. 
h.        Spenser — therie  Queene.    Canto  III. 

St.  22. 

Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i*  the  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name, 
i.        Sir  John  SucKUNO — BrennoraU, 

Actm. 

She  stood  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young. 
J.       Tenntson—  The  Gardener's  Damjhter, 

Loveliness 
^eeds  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
Bat  is,  when  unadom'd,  adorn'd  the  most. 
k.      Thomson — The  Seasons,     Autumn. 

Line  204. 

Thonghtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self. 
I       Thomson — The  Seasons.     Autumn. 

Line  209. 

Beanty  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 
A  welcome  sov'reignty  in  rudest  minds. 
»».      Walleb — Upon  His  Majesty's 

Repairing  of  Si.  PavVs. 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound, 
n.      WoBDSwoBTH — Three  Years  she  Grew 

in  Sun  and  Shower. 

Jjuit'B  female  beauty  but  an  air  divine 
'^i^OQgh  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces 
shine. 
0      YouNO— 5d^ire  TV.    Line  151. 

BED. 

^  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  crjr, 
Aad  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 
^e  near  api>roach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  htuoan  bliss  to  human  woe. 
p,      Isaac  Px  hEXSEEADt^— Translated  hy 

Dr.  Johnson. 


The  bed  has  become  a  place  of  luxury  to 
me!  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the 
thrones  in  the  world. 

q.       Napoleon. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 
r.        EichabdSaundebs  (Ben j.  Franklin) 

Poor  Ricliard^s  Almanac, 

BEGGARS. 

Beggars  should  (must)  be  no  choosers. 
8.        BEAxniONT  and  Fletcher — Scornful 

Jjady.    Act  V.    So.  3. 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 
i.        Sir  vvAiiTEB  Kaleioh — The  Silent 

Lover. 

Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks, 
u.        liarnkt.    Actn.    Sc.  2. 

I  see,  Sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers  : 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now,  me- 

thinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  an« 

Bwer'd. 
V.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  I?.    Sc.  1. 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door, 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before, 
to.      Richard  II.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

The  old  adage  must  be  verified. 
That  beggars  mounted,  run  their  norse  to 
death. 
flB.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  III.    Act  I.    Sc  4. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail, 
And  say, — there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 
To  say, — there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 
y.        King  John.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

BELIEF. 

They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobil- 
ity, for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts 
by  his  body  ;  and  if  ho  be  not  of  kin  to  God 
by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  crea- 
ture. 

z.         Bacon — Essays.     Of  Atheism. 

O  how  far  removed, 
Predestination  !  is  thy  foot  from  such 
As  see  not  the  First  Cause  entire:  and  yo, 
O  mortal  men!  be  wary  how  ye  judge: 
For  we,  who  see  the  Maker,  know  not  yet 
The  number  of  the  chosen;  and  esteem 
Such  scantiness  of  knowledge  our  delight: 
For  all  our  good  is,  in  that  primal  good, 
Concentrate;   and  God's  will  and  ours  are 
one. 
aa.      Dante—  Vision  of  Paradise. 

Canto  XX.    Line  122. 

You  can  and  you  can't. 
You  will  and  you  won't; 
You'll  be  diimn'd  if  you  do, 
You'll  bo  damn'd  if  you  don't 
bb.       LoiiENZO  Dow — Cfiam  {Definition  of 

Calvinism) 


so 


BELIEF. 


BELLS. 


Belief  consists  in  accepting  the  affinna- 
tions  of  the  soul;  unbelief,  in  denying  them, 
a.        Emebson — Montaiijne. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  belief  is  the  real 
test  of  its  soundness. 
6.        FnoxjVE— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     Calvinism. 

When  in  God  thou  believest,  near  God 
thou  wilt  certainly  be! 
c         Leland — The  Return  of  the  Gods. 

Line  150. 

O  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring. 
Faith,  blighted  once  is  past  retrieving; 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing; 
The  victory's  in  believing. 

d.  Lowell — To 

A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth  ;  and 
if  he  believe  things  only  because  his  pastor 
says  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determines,  with- 
out knowing  other  reason,  though  his  belief 
be  true,  yet  the  very  truth  he  holds  becomes 
his  heresy. 

e.  Milton — Areopagitica, 

Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier,  who  fights  by 

my  side 
Li  the  cause  of   mankind,  if   our   creeds 

agree  ? 
/.        Moose — Cdme  Send  Round  the  Wine. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 
g.        PoFB — Essay  on  Man.    £p.  III. 

Line  305. 

If  I  am  right  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay; 
If  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  wayl 

h.        Pope —  Universal  Prayer. 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Grod. 
i.        Vo2E—&say  on  Man.    Line  330. 

And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 
He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 

That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad. 
It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 
J.        Feaed — Poems  of  Life  and  Manners. 

Ft  n.     The  Vicar.     St.  9. 

*•  Orthodoxy,  my  Lord,"  said  Bishop)  War- 
burton,  in  a  whisper, — "orthodoxy  is  my 
doxy, — heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy." 

k.       Joseph  Feiestly — Memoirs. 

Ko  one  is  so  much  alone  in  the  universe 
as  a  denier  of  God.  With  an  orphaned 
heiurt,  which  has  lost  the  greatest  of  fathers, 
he  stands  mourning  by  the  immeasurable 
corpse  of  nature,  no  longer  moved  or  sus- 
tained h'^  the  Spirit  of  the  universe,  but 
growing  in  its  grave;  and  ho  mourns,  until 
ne  himself  crumbles  away  from  the  dead 
body. 

U        KiCHTEB — Flower ,  Frail,  and  Tliom 

Pieces,    First  Flower  Piece. 


1  always  thought. 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural, 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 
m.      Henry  VL    Ft  L    Act  V.    So.  1. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
n.        Macbeth.    Act  L    So.  3. 

To  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing 
God. 
o.        Henry  VIU.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

What  ardently  we  wish,  we  soon  believe^ 
p.        YojJTHQ—lfvghi  Thoughts.    Night  VH 

Ft.n.  LinelSlL 


How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells*  responsive  peal! 
q.        Bowles — Fourteen  Sonnds.     Ostmd. 

On  Hearing  the  BeUs  at  Sea. 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 
The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell. 
Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 
Which  raised  us  baith. 
r         BxjRsa— Death  mnd  Dr.  Hornbook. 

St.3L 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell. 
The  tocsin  of  the  Soul— the  dinner  belL 
8.        Btbon— i>on  Juan.    Canto  V.   St  49. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet. 
/.         CowPEB— !Z^  Task.    Winter  Walk  at 

Noon.    Line  1. 

The  church-going  bell. 
It.        CowPER— .^/eaxindcr  Selkirk. 

Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing, 
As  e'er  was  framed  to  jow  or  rin^  ! 
What  gar'd  them  sic  in  steeple  hing, 

They  ken  themsel ; 
But  weel  wot  I,  they  couldna  bring 

Waur  sounds  frae  hell. 
V.        Febqusson — To  the  Ton-Kirk  ReU. 

I  call  the  Living— I  mourn  the  Dead — 

I  break  the  Lightning. 
w.       Inscribed   on    the    Great    Bdt  of  Vie 
Minster  of  Schaffhausen  —  also  on 
iJiat   of  the    Church   of  Art,   near 
Lucerne. 

The    cheerful    Sabbath    bells,    where    ever 

heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the 

voice 
Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion. 
X.        Lamb— r/ic  Sabbath  Bells.     Line  1. 

He  heard  the  convent  bell, 
Suddenly  in  the  silence  ringing 
For  the  service  of  noonday, 
y.       LoNoncLLow— C%rurfu5.     The  Golden 

Legejid.    Ft.  IL 


BELLS. 


BIRDS— ALBATROSa 
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I  heard 
The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 
Koon  from  their  noisy  towers. 

a.        Longfellow — Christus.    The  OMtn 

Legend.    Pt  IL 

Seize  the  loud,  vociferons  bells,  and 
Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement 
Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower  ! 
b.        Longfellow— C^ri5f«5.     The  Oolden 

legend.    Prologue. 

These  bells  have  been  anointed, 
And  baptized  with  holy  water  ! 

c.  Longfellow— C^n^f us.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Prologue. 

Those  evening  bells!  those  evening  bells! 
fiow  many  a  tale  their  musio  telisT 

d.  AIoobe—  Those  Evening  Bells, 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Sbandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would. 
In  the  days  of  childhood. 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 

e.  Fatheb  Pbol^  (Francis  Mahony). 

The  Bells  of  Shandon. 

Sveet  bells  jangled,  out  of  time  and  harsh. 
/.      Hamlet.    Act  IIL    Be.  1. 


Then  get  thee  gone;  and  dig  my  grave  thy- 
self; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear, 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
g.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  IL    Act.  IV.     So.  4. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

•  «  »  • 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
h.        Tennison— /h  Memoriam.    Pt,  CV. 

Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
i.         Tennxson— i/i  Memoriam.    Pt.  OV. 

Hark !  the  loud-voiced  bells 

Stream  on  the  world  around 
With  the  full  wind,  as  it  swells, 

Seas  of  sound ! 

j.        Fbederick  Tennyson — The  BriddL 

PtV. 

Softly  the  loud  peal  dies. 

In  passing  wind  it  drowns. 
But  breathes,  like  perfect  joys. 

Tender  tones. 

k.        FsEDEBicK  Tennyson — The  Bridal. 

Pt.  VIL 

How  like  the  leper,  witli  his  own  sad  cry 
Enforcing  his  own  solitude,  it  tolls! 
That  lonely  bell  set  in  the  rushing  shoalSt 
To  warn  us  from  the  place  of  jeopardy! 
I         Charles  (Tennyson)  Tubneb — The 

Traveller  and  Mis  }Vife*a  BingleL 


BIBDS. 


Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ev*ry  blooming  spray, 
WiUi  joyous  musick  wake  the  dawning  day! 
IPop^— Spring,    Line  23. 


m. 


Come,  all  ye  featherj'  people  of  mid  air. 
Who  sleep  midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain 

summits 
lie  down  with  the  wild  winds;  and  ye  who 

build 
lour  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos 

cool; 
^  ye  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your 

eggs 
For  Bims  to  ripen,  come ! 
a.      Baeby  CoBNWAUi — An  Invocaiion  to 

Birds. 

ALBATROSS. 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind, 

^  alfiitross  did  follow. 

And  erery  day  for  food  or  play, 

^^e  to  the  mariner's  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 
^perched  for  vespers  nine ; 


Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  being 

these? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who 

taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  man 
keys, 
Sweeter   than    instrument   of  man    e'er 

caught ! 
o.        Longfellow — The  Birds  of 

KUlingtDorth. 

Whiles   all   the   night,   through  fog-smoke 

white, 
Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  theo  thus ! 
Why  look'st  thou  so  V"    ••  With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  albatross." 
p.        CoLEBiDGE--^ncteni  Mariner,    Pt.  L 
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BIRDS— ALBATBOSS. 


BIRDS-CANABY. 


Great  albatross  ! — the  meanest  birds 

Spring  up  and  flit  away, 
While  thou  must  toil  to  gain  a  flight, 

And  spread  those  pinions  grey^ 
But  when  they  onco  are  fairly  poised. 

Far  o'er  each  chirping  thing 
Thou  sailest  wide  to  other  lands. 

E'en  sleeping  on  the  wing. 

a.  Leland — Perseoerando. 

BAT. 

The  sun  was  set ;   the  night  came  on  apace, 
And  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place. 
The  bat  takes  airy  rounds  on  leathern  wings. 
And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woeful  dirges  sings. 

b.  Gay— Shepherd's  Week.     Wednesday; 

£>»•,  The  Dumps, 

Ere  the  but  hath  flown 
His  oloistor'd  flight. 

c.  Macbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

BEACH-BIBD. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea. 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice. 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
Along  the  breakers  fly  ? 

d.  Dana— 77ie  LitUe  Beach-Bird, 

BLACKBIED. 

And  from  each  hill  let  music  thrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 
Store,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow. 
6.       Thomas  HErwooD.     1640. 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  songs. 

All  save  the  blackbird,   that  from  yon  tall 

ash, 
*Mid  Pinkie's  greenery,    from    his    mellow 

throat, 
In  adoration  of  the  setting  sun, 
Chants  forth  his  evening  hymu. 
/.        Mom — An  Evening  Sketclu 

A  slender  young  Blackbird  built  m  a  thorn- 
tree: 
A  spruce  little  fellow  as  ever  could  be; 
His  bill  was  so  yellow,  his  feathers  so  black. 
So  long  was  his  tail,  and  so  glossy  his  back. 
That  good  Mrs.  B.,  who  sat  hatching  her 

eggs. 
And  only  just  left  them  to  stretch  her  poor 

legs. 
And  pick  for  a  minute  the  worm  she  preferred, 
Thought  tlicre  never  was  seen  such  a  beautiful 
bird. 
g.       D,  M.  MuiiOCK — The  Blackbird  aivl 

the  Hooks, 

O  Blackbird!  sing  me  something  well: 
While  uU  the  neighbors  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground 

Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine:  the  range  of  lawn  and  park: 
The  unnctted  black-hearts  ripen  dark, 

All  thine  a^'aiust  the  garden  wall. 
h.       TiQiNYsoM— The  Blackbird. 


How  sweet  the  harmonies  of  the  afternoon! 

The  Blackbird  sings  along  the  sonny  breeze 
His  ancient  song  of  leaves,  and  summer  boon; 
liich    breath    of   liaylields    streams  thro* 
whispering  trees; 
And  birds  of  morning  trim  their  bustling 

wings, 
And  listen  tondly — while  the  Blackbird  sings, 
i.        Fkf.dktjck  Tennyson — The  Blackbird. 

St  1. 

BLUEBIRD. 

**So  the    Bluebirds  have  contracted,   have 
they,  for  a  house? 
And  a  nest  is  under  way  for  little  Mr. 
Wren? 
Hush,  dear,  hush!    Bo  quiet,  dear;  quiet  as 
a  mouse. 
These  are  weighty  secrets,  and  wo  must 

whisper  them." 
j.        Susan  Coohdq^— Secrets. 

In  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
On  the  summit  of  the  lodges 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee. 
k,       Longfellow — Hiawatha.    Pt.  XXL 

BOBOLINK. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note; 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 

Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat 

/.         Bbyant— i^odcrt  of  Lincoln. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  drest. 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding-coat; 

White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest 
in.       Bbyant — Robert  of  Lincoln. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  nnd  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life. 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband 
sings. 

n.        BfiYANT — Bobert  of  Lincoln. 

The  broad  blue  mountains  lift  their  brows 
Barely  to  bathe  them  in  the  blaze; 

The  bobolinks  from  silence  rouse 
And  flush  along  melodious  ways  ! 
0.        Harkiet  Phescott  Spoffohd — 

Daybreak,. 

CANARl?. 

Thou    should'st  be  carolling  thy   Maker's 

praise, 
Poor  bird!  now  fettcr'd,  and  here  set  to  draw. 
With  graceless  toil  of  beak  and  added  claw. 
The  meagre  food  that  scarce  thy  want  allays ! 
And  this — to  gratify  the  gloating  gaze 
Of  fools,  who  value  Nature  not  a  straw, 
But  know  to  prize  the  inlraction  of  her  law 
And  hard  perversion  of  her  creature's  ways  ! 
Thee  the  wild  woods  await,  in  leaves  attired. 
Where  notes  of  liquid  utterance  should  en- 
gage 
Thy  bill,  that  now  with  pain  scant  forage  cams, 
p,       Julian  Fane— jPoeww.  Second  Edition, 
Willi  AdditiomX  Poems.       To  a 

Vanary  Bird, 


BIBBS--GANABT. 


BIRDS— DOVE. 


Sing  away,  ay,  sing  away. 
Merry  little  bird 
Always  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Though  a  woodland  loondelay 
Yon  ne'er  song  nor  heard  ; 
Thongh  your  life  from  youth  to  age 
Passes  in  a  narrow  cage. 

a.        D.  M.  yLxjuocK—The  Canary  m  his 

Cage. 

OOCK. 

Good-morrow  to  thy  sablo  beak. 
And  glossy  plumage,  dark  and  sleek; 
Thy  crimson  mom  and  azure  eye — 
Cock  of  the  heath,  so  wildly  shy  ! 

h.        Joanna  Baillie — T^ke  Black  Cock. 

St.  1. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with    his    lofty    and    shrili-sounding 

throat 
Awake  the  God  of  day. 

c.  Hamlet.     ActL     Sc.  1. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  tne  mom. 

d.  Richard  HI.     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 
c.        Hanilet,    ActL     Sc.  2. 


CROW. 

To  shoot  at  crows  is  powder  flung  away. 
/.         Gay.    Ep.  IV.    Last  line. 

Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Kakes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood. 
g.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  cTow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
A.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.     So.  1. 


CUCKOO. 

••  Cuckoo— Cuckoo! "  no  other  note. 
She  sings  from  day  to  day; 
But  I,  though  a  poor  cottage-girl. 
Can  work,  and  read,  and  pray, 
i.         Bowi^EB— Spring.     Cuckoo.    St  2. 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Eesponsiye  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 
j.         Gray— Ode  on  the  Spring. 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song. 
So  winter  in  thy  year, 
fc.       John  Looan— 7b  the  Cuckoo. 

The  Cuckoo  then  on  every  tree, 

Jlocks   married   men,    for   thus    sings  he, 

Cackoo! 
Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!    O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleaaing  to  married  ear. 
L         Love*s  Labour's  Lost.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 


List — 'twas  the  Cuckoo.    0  with  what  delight 
Heard  I  that  voice  !  and  catch  it  now,  though 

faint, 
Far  off  and  faint,  and  melting  into  air, 
Yet  not  to  be  mistaken.    Hark  again! 
Those  louder  cries  give  notice  that  the  Bird, 
Although  invisible  as  Echo's  self. 
Is  wheeling  hithcrward. 
m.       WoRDswoKTH —  Tht  Cuckoo  at  Laverna, 

0  blithe  Kew-comer!  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice; 

0  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

n.        WoBDBWOBTH — To  the  Cuckoo. 

CYGNET. 

Cygnets  following  through  the  foamy  wake, 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  in- 
sects. 
0.        MoNTaoMEBT — Pelican  Island. 

Canto  IV.    Line  236. 

1  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  h^mn  to  his  own  death ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

p.       King  John,    Act  V.    Sc.  7. 

DOVE, 

Oh!  when  'tis  summer  weather. 
And  the  yellow  bee,  with  fairy  sound, 
The  waters  clear  is  humming  round, 
And  the  cuckoo  sings  unseen, 
And  the  leaves  are  waving  green—* 

Oh!  then  'tis  sweet, 

In  some  retreat. 
To  hear  the  murmuring  dove. 
With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  we  love, 
And  to  wind  through  the  greenwood  together. 
q.       Bowles— The  Oreenuxnjd. 

The  dove  returning  bore  tho  mark 
Of  earth  restored  to  the  long  labouring  ark; 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guest, 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  message  bless'd. 
r.        Dbyden— 7b  Her  Grace  of  Crmond. 

Line  70. 

Listen,  sweet  Dove,  unto  my  song. 
And  spread  thy  j^olden  wings  on  me; 

Hatching  my  tender  heart  ho  long, 
Till  it  get  wing,  and  flie  away  with  thee. 

s.        Herbebt— 77te  Church.      Whitsunday . 

See  how  that  pair  of  billing  doves 
With  open  murmurs  own  their  loves; 
And,  heedless  of  censorious  eyes. 
Pursue  their  unpolluted  joys: 
No  fears  of  future  want  molest 
The  downy  quiet  of  their  nest 
t         Lady  Montagu—  Verses.   Written  in 

a  Garden.    St.  1« 

The  Dove, 
On  silver  pinions,  wing'd  her  peaceful  way. 
u.        MoKTOOMBBY — Pelican  Island. 

Canto  I.     Line  173. 
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BIRDS— DOVE. 


BIRDS— FALC50N. 


Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleayes  the  liquid  sky; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 
When  thro'  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trem- 
bling doves. 
a.       Pope—  Windsor  Forest    Line  185. 

So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
&.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.     Sec.  5. 

The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace. 

c.  Henry  IV,    Pt.  H.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

I  heard  a  stock-dove  sing  or  say 

His  homely  tale  this  very  day; 

His  voice  was  buried  among  trees. 

Yet  to  be  come-at  by  the  breeze: 

He  did  not  cease;  but  cooed — and  cooed; 

And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed : 

He  sung  of  love,  with  quiet  blending, 

Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending; 

Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee ; 

That  was  the  song, — the  song  for  me! 

d.  Wqbdbwobth.-- 0  Nightingale!  Thou 

Surely  Art. 

EAGLE. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his 
heart. 

e.  Btbon — English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Beinevoers.    Line  826. 

Tho*  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion. 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear. 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air. 

/.         Gbay—  The  Progress  of  Poesy, 

The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 
n.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  184. 

Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing. 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven. 
Where  wide  the  storm  their  banners  fling. 

And  t^  J  tempest  clouds  are  driven. 

h,        pERcrvAL—  Tfie  Eagle. 

So  in  the  Libyan  fable  it  is  told 
That  once  an  eagle,  stricken  with  a  dart, 
Said  when  he  saw  the  fashion  of  the  shaft, 
•*  With  our  own  feathers,  not  by  other's  hands 
Ar«  wo  now  smitten." 
t.        Plumptbe's  Aeschylus.    Fragm.  123. 

Little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold- 
I*.        Povm— Moral  Essays,      Ep.  V. 

Line  30. 

All  fumiflh'd,  all  in  arms; 
All  plnm'd,  like  estridgesthat  with  the  wind 
Bated, — ^like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images. 
k,       McnrylV,    Pt.  L    Act  IV.    Bo.  1. 


But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 
I,         Timon  of  Athens.    ActL    Sc.  1. 

•  

I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the 

west. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams, 
m.        Cymbdine.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby, 
n.         Titus  Andronicus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 
With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  Eagle 

sailed 
Incessantly, 
o.        Shellet — Rei}ott  of  Islam.     Canto  L 

St  la 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands; 
Olose  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls: 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 
p,        Tennyson —  The  Eagle. 

Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens  be  wrens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less. 
But  he  not  less  the  eagle. 
q.        Tennyson — The  GoldenTear.  Line 37. 

The  eagle,  with  winps  strong  and  free. 
Builds  her  home  wi.U  the  flags  in  the  towers 

ing  crags 
That  o'erhang  the  white  foam  of  the  sea. 
r.        John  H.  Yates — A  Song  of  Home, 

ESTRIDGR 

All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms; 
All  plnm'd,  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer; 
Wanton  as  the  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young 
bulls. 
Henry  IV,    Pt  L    Act  IV.    So.  1. 


5. 


FALCON. 


I  know  a  falcon  swift  and  peerless 

As  e'er  was  cradled  in  the  pine; 
No  bird  had  ever  eye  so  fearless,^ 

Or  wing  so  strong  as  this  of  mine. 

i.        Ix)WELii — The  Falcon, 

Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the 

dove? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings? 
u.       Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  III. 

Line  63. 

A  falcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 
V.        Macbeth.     Act  U.     Sc.  4. 


BIRDS— FALCON. 


BIBDS— LARK. 
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My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty: 
And,   till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full- 

gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
a.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

FOWL.  WILD. 

The  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  iu  their  liquid  bed. 
h.        Btbok— Don  Juan.     Canto  XIII. 

St.  57. 

GOLDFINCH. 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopped /rom  side  to 
side. 

c.  Dbyden— T7ie  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Line  106. 

GOOSE. 

Ab  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  russeUpated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
Bising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
feeyer  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky. 

d.  Midsummer  NUjMs  Dream,    Act  IU. 

Sc.  2. 

GULL,  SEA. 

I*ck-lu8tre  eye,  and  idle  wing, 
And  smirched  breast  that  skims  no  more, 
White  as  the  foam  itself,  the  wave — 
Hast  thou  not  even  a  grave 
I^pon  the  dreary  shore, 
rorlorn,  forsaken  thing  ? 
<•       D.  M.  MuiiOCK— ^  Dead  Sea-Gidl. 

HAWK. 

The  winds  are  pillow'd  on  the  waveless  deep. 
And  from  the  curtainM  sky  the  midnight 

moon 
Uxiks  Bombred  o*er  the  forest  depths,  that 

sleep 
Tnstirring,  while  a  soft,  melodious  tune 
Natare  s  own  voice,  the  lapsing  stream,  is 

heard, 
And  ever  and  anon  th'  unseen,  night-wander- 
ing bird. 
/.        3IoiB  —  The  Xlght  Hawk. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks 

will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark. 
'J.        Taming,  of  the  Shrew.     Induction. 

So.  2. 

JAY. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  an;  more  beautiful? 
A.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.     So.  3. 

KINGFISHER. 

She  rears  her  j'oung  on  yonder  tree; 
She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em; 
Like  OS,  for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea, 
And,  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yo,  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep, 
FIt  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Wnile  the  slow  bending  net  we  sweep, 
God  bless  the  Fish-bank  and  the  fisher! 
L        JUJajUSVE&\{iLao:i--The  Fishermaji*a 

Hymn. 


LAPWING. 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 

Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

j.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  ILL 

Sc.  1. 

LARK. 

Oh,  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood  lark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray; 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

•  ••••• 

Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care, 

O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair: 

For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! 

k,       BuBNs — Address  to  the  Woodlark. 

Sts.  I  and  4. 

The  lark,  that  holds  observance  to  the  sun, 
Quaver'd  his  clear  notes  in  the  quiet  air, 
And  on  the  river's  murmuring  base  did  run. 
Whilst  the  pleas'd  Heavens  her  fairest  livery 
wears. 
/.         Drayton — Legend  of  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham,    Line  1. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness 
Blithesome  and  cumberlcss 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place, 
m.       HooG — The  Skylark, 

Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  bel 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 

0  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 
n.        HoGo — The  Skylark. 

Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 
o.        Hunnis  — !/7ic  Village  Curate. 

None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear; 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings. 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings, 
p.        Lyly — The  Songs  of  Birds. 

Hear  the  lark  begin  his  flicht. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. 
q.        "hliLTOH—V Allegro.     Line  41. 

The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing. 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 
r.        MoNTooMEBX — Humility. 

1  said  to  the  sky  poised  Lark: 

••Hark— hark! 
Thy  note  is  more  loud  and  free 
Because  there  lies  safe  for  thee 

A  little  nest  on  the  ground." 

8.       D.  M.  MvuocK—A  Rhyme  About  BirdM^ 
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BIRDS— LARK. 


BIRDS-LARK. 


No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne 

sings, 
Shall,   listening    in    midair   suspend    their 

wings, 
a.        Pope — Winter.    Line  63. 

O  earliest  singer!  O  care-charming  bird! 
Married  to  morning,  by  a  sweeter  hymn 
Than  priest  e'er  chanted  from  his  cloister  dim 
At  midnight, — or  veiled  virgin's  holier  word 
At  sunrise  or  the  paler  evening  heard. 
6.        Pbocteb— r/w  Flood  of  Theaaaly, 

O  happy  skyLirlj  springing 

Up  to  the  broad,  blue  feky. 
Too  fearless  in  thy  winging. 
Too  gladsome  in  thy  singing, 

Thou  also  soon  shalt  lie 
Where  no  sweet  notes  are  ringing. 

c.  CHaisTi>'A  G.  RossETTi — Qone  Forever. 

St  2. 

The  sunrise  wakes  the  lark  to  sing. 

d.  Cheistina  G.  RossEin — BM  Rajptures. 

Line  1. 

Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  spiings       ^ 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies. 

e.  Cymbeline — Act  II.     Sc.  3.     Song. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining    harsh    discords  and    unpleasing 
sharps. 
/.         Romeo  amd  JuiieL    Act  III.     Sc.  5. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
g.        Romeo  and  Juliet — Act  III.     Sc.  5. 

Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver 

breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty. 
h.        Venus  and  Adonia — Line  853. 

Some    say,    that   ever    'gainst   that    season 

comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And    then,  they    say,    no    spirit    can  walk 

abroad ; 
The  nichts  are  wholesome;   then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,   nor  witch  hath    power  to 

charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 
i.         Uamlet — ^Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Then  my  dial  goes  not  true;  I  took  the  lark 
for  a  bunting. 
j.         AlVs  Well  That  Ends  TFc/Z— Act  H. 

Sc.  5. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorncr  of  the 
ground! 
k.        Sheixet— Tb  a  Skylark. 


Day  had  awakened  all  things  that  be. 
The  larks  and  the  thrush  and  the  swallow 

free, 
And  the  milkmaid's  song,  and  the  mower's 

scythe. 
And  the  matin-bell,  and  the  mountain  bee. 
I.         Shelley— TAc  Boat  on  the  SercfUo, 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass. 

m,       Shelley — To  a  Skylark. 

Up  springs  the  lark. 
Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of 

morn; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their 

haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations, 
n.        Trom^s^  The  Seasons.    Spring. 

Line  587. 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  music  at  his  heart 
Had  called  him  early ;  upward  straight  he 

went. 
And  bore  in  nature's  quire  the  merriest  part. 
As  to  the  lake's  broad  shore  my  steps  I  bent. 
o.        Charles  (Tennyson)  Turner — 

Sonnet.    An  April  Day. 

The  lark  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field. 
p.        Waller— 0/"f/ie  Queen. 

Come,  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns. 
And  watch  the  early  lark  arise. 
q.        White — Pastoral  Song. 

Ethereal  minstrel!  pilgrim  of  the  sky! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 

abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
.  still! 
r.        Wordsworth—  To  a  Skylark. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine: 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 

flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine: 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam: 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 

Home ! 
8.        Wordsworth— To  a  Skylark. 

Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  lark!  thou  wouldstbo  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
t.         Wordsworth— To  a  Skylark. 


BIRDS-LINNET. 


BUtDS  -NIGHTINGALE. 
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LINNET. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
LiOTes  of  his  own,  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 

a.        Pope — Essay  on  Man,    £p.  in. 

Line  33. 
I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

h.        TE3fNYSON— In  MemoriuDU     Pt.  XXL 


Linnets 


sit 


On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flook. 

c.  Thomson — The  Seasons.    AxUumn. 

Line  974. 

Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion! 
Tbou,  Linnet!  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
I>ost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

d,  WoBDewoBiH — The  Oreen  Linnet 


MAETLET. 

The  martlet 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
£Ten  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
e.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IL     be.  9. 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  monsionry,  that  the  heaven's 

breath 
Smells  wooingly  here;  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  its  x^^i^d^i^t  bed,  and  procreant 

cradle: 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have 

observ'd. 
The  air  is  delicate. 
/.        Macbeth.    Act  I.     Sc.  6. 

MOCKING-BIED. 

Then  from  the  ncichboring  thicket  the  mock- 
ing-bird, wildest  of  singers, 

Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung 
o'er  the  water, 

Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of 
delirious  music. 

That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the 
waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
g,        IjonGYEUjovf— Evangeline.    PL  IL 

Living  echo,  bird  of  eve, 
Hu«*h  thy  wailing,  cease  to  grieve; 
Pretty  warbler,  wake  the  grove, 
To  notes  of  joy,  to  songs  of  love. 
h.       Thomas  Mobton — Pretty  Mocking-bird, 

Winged  mimic  of  the  woods!  thou  motle>  fool! 
"Who  shall  thy  gay  buffoonery  describe  ? 
Thine  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 
Pursue  th^  fellows  still  with  jest  and  jibe: 
Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yorick  of  thy  tribe, 
Them  sportive  satirist  of  Nature*s  school; 
To  thee  the  palm  of  scol&ng  we  ascribe, 
Arch-mocker  and  mad  abbot  of  misrule! 
i.        Yfjusm^Sonnct,    To  the  Modcing-bircL 


NIGHTINGALE. 

Hark  !  ah,  the  nightingale — 

The  tawny-throated! 

Hark  from  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  bursti 

What  triumph!  hark!— what  pain! 

Listen,  Eugenia — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through 

the  leaves! 
Again — thou  hearest? — 
Eternal  passion! 
Eternal  pain! 
j,       MATTHEW  Abnold — Philomela.  Linel. 

As  nightingales  do  upon  glow-worms  feed. 
So  poets  live  upon  the  living  light. 
k,       Philip  J.  Bailey — Fesius.    Sc.  Home. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lov'rs*  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper' d  word. 
/.       Bybok — Parisina.    St.  1. 

•*  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  "  bird! 
A  melancholy  bird!    Oh,  idle  thought! 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
m,      CohEBUXiE—The  NigfUingale.  Line  13. 

'Tis  the  merry  Nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  liis  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music! 
n.       Coleridge — The  Nightingale.  Line  43. 

Sweet  bird  that  sing^st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleas6d  with  delights  which  present 
are. 
Pair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet  smelling 
flowers, 
o.        Dbummond — Sonnet.     The  Nightingale, 

Like  a  wedding-song  all-melting 
Sings  the  nightingale,  the  dear  one. 
p.        Heine — ^ooA:  of  Songs.   Donna  Clara, 

The  nightingale  appeared  the  first, 

And  as  her  melody  she  sung. 
The  apple  into  blossom  burst, 

To  life  the  grass  and  violets  sprang. 

q.        Heine — Booh  of  Songs.    New  Spring. 

1^0.9. 

The  nightingales  are  singing 
On  leafy  perch  aloft. 

Heine — Book  of  Songs. 


r. 


New  spring. 
No.  6. 


The  nightingale's  sweet  music 
Fills  the  air  and  leafy  bowers. 
5.        Heine— I^oo/j  (f  Songs.    New 


Spring. 
No.  31. 


Adieu!  Adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;   and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades: 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

Fled  is  that  music:— do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

t        KsATS — To  a  Nvjhtingale. 


as 


BIEDS— NIGHTINGALE. 


BIRDS— NIGHTINGALE. 


Thou  wast   not   bom  for  death,  immortal 
Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

a.       KEATs—ToaNighiingalc. 

"Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine  melodious  truth. 
6.        Keats— To  the  Poets. 

To  the  red  rising  moon,  and  loud  and  deep 
The  nightingale  is  singing  from  the  steep. 

C.  LONGFEXLOW — Ke^s, 

0  Niffhtingalo,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

\varblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are 

Btill; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart 

dost  fill 
While   the  jolly  Hours   lead  on  propitious 

May. 

d.  MJLToii—Sonnet.     To  the  Nlghiingale. 

Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  ot  folly, 
Most  musical  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

1  woo,  to  hear  thy  evening-song. 

e.  Milton— ii  Poiseroso.    Line  61. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day; 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's 

bill. 
Portend  success  in  love; 
/.         Milton— ^Tinc/.     To  the  NighiingaUt, 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  vines: 
Her  passion  is  to  seek  roses. 
g.        Lady  Montagu. 

The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing, 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 

And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing. 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 

In  lark  and  nightingale  wo  see 

What  honor  hath  humility. 
A.        MoNTGOMEBY— iiamiZify. 

I  said  to  the  Nightingale; 

*'Hail.  all  hail! 
Pierce  vith  thy  trill  the  dark. 
Like  a  glittering  music-spark. 
When  the  earth  grows  pale  and  dumb." 
i.         D.  M.  Mulock— ^  Khyme  About 

Birds. 

Yon  nightingale,   whose    strain  so  sweetly 

flows, 
Mourning  her  ravish'd  young  or  much-loved 

mate, 
A  soothing  charm  o'er  all  the  valleys  throws 
And  skies,  with  notes  well  tuned  to  her  sad 
state. 
j,         Peteabch — To  Laura  in  Death. 

Sonnet  XL  VIL 

Hark  !  that's  the  nightingale. 
Telling  the  self-same  tale 
Her  song  told  when  this  ancient  earth  was 

young: 
So  echoes  answered  when  her  song  was  sung 
In  the  first  wooded  vale. 
k.       Chbistina  G.  UoasETTi— Twilight 

Calm,    St.  7. 


Make  haste  to  mount,  thou  wistful  moon. 
Make  haste  to  wake  the  nightingale: 
Let  silence  set  the  world  in  tune 
To  harken  to  that  wordless  tale 
Which  warbles  from  the  nightingale. 
I        Chbistina  G.  B,oBssm—B'ard 

Raptures,    St  2. 

The  sunrise  wakes  the  lark  to  sing. 
The  moonrise  wakes  the  nightingale. 
Come  darkness,  moonrise,  everything 
That  is  so  silent,  sweet,  and  pale: 
Come,  so  ye  wake  the  nightingale, 
m.       Chbistina  G.  Rossetti-  .Bird 

Raptures.     St.  L 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
W^hen  every  goose  is    cackling,   would  be 

thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection! 
n.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day: 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 
0.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act .  lU.  8c.  5. 

One  nightingale  in  an  interfluous  wood 
Satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody. 
p.        SuELLEY— The  Woodman  and  the 

Nightingale. 

O  Nightingale, 
Cease  from  thy  enamoured  tale. 
q.        Shelley —  Scenes  from 

''Magico  Prodigioso."     Sc.  3. 

Lend  me  your  song,  yo  nightingales  I    O, 

pour 
The  maz^' -running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse ! 
r.        Thomson— T/ie  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  573. 

O  honey-throated  warbler  of  the  grove  ! 
That  in  the  glooming  woodland  art  so  proud 
Of  answering  thy  sweet  mates  in  soft  or  loud« 
Thou  dost  not  own  a  note  we  do  not  love. 
s.         Chables  (Tennyson)  Turneb— 

Sonnets  and  Fugitive  Pieces, 
To  the  Nighlmgale. 

The  rose  looks  out  in  the  valley, 
And  thither  will  I  go. 
To  the  rosy  vale,  where  the  nightingale 
Sings  his  song  of  woe. 
t.         Gil  Vicente— TTie  Nightingale. 

— Under  the  linden, 

On  the  meadow. 
Where  our  bed  arranged  was, 

— There  now  you  may  find  e'en 
In  the  shadow 
Broken  flowers  and  crushed  grass. 

— Near  the  woods,  down  in  the  vale, 
Tandaradi ! 
Sweetly  sang  the  nightingale, 
u.        Walter  Von  Deb  v  ooelweidb— 

Trans*  in  The  Minnesinger  of  Ger* 
many.     Under  the  Linden. 


BIEDS—OWL. 


BIKDS—PEACOCK. 
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OWL. 

The  large  "white  owl  that  with  eye  is  hlind, 
That  hath  sate  for  years  in  the  old  tree 

hollow, 
Is  carried  away  in  a  gnst  of  wind! 

a.  £.  B.  Bbowmino— i^o&eTs  Child,  St.  19. 

The  Roman  senate,  when  within 

The  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen. 

Did  cause  their  clergy,  with  lustrations 

The  roond-facM  prodigy  t*  avert, 
From  doing  town  or  country  hurt. 

b.  BvThEEL—IIudibras.  Pt.II.  Canto  III. 

Line  709. 

In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower. 

The  spectral  Owl  doth  dwell; 
Dull,  hated,  despised  in  the  sunshine  hour. 

But  at  dusk  he's  abroad  and  well! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him — 

All  mock  him  outright,  by  day; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and 
dim. 

The  boldest  will  shrink  away! 
Oh,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  fowl, 
Then,  then,  is  the  reign  of  the  Homed  Owl! 

C.  BaKBY  GOBNWALL — TflC  Oicl. 

The  startled  bats  flew  6ut — bird  after  bird — 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter. 
And  seem*d  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had 

heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter. 

d.        Hood— TAc  Haunted  House.     PL  II. 

St.  2. 

St  Agnes*  Eve— ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold. 
«.        Keats — The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

The  screech-owl,  with  ill-boding  cry. 
Portends  strange  things,  old  women  say 
Stops  every  fool  that  passes  by, 
And  frights  the  school-boy  from  his  play. 
/,        liLDY'M.ovT^QV'-The  PolUicians. 

St  4. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good  night. 
//.         Macbeth.     Act  11.     Sc  2. 

Nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who; 
Tu  -whit  to-who,  a  menr  note. 

Love*s  Labour's  Lost,    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 


h. 


Song. 


The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits, 
t.         Midsummer  XighCs  Dream.     Act  II. 

Sc.  3 

O  thou  precious  owl! 
The  wise  Minerva's  only  fowl. 
j.         Sir  Philip  Sidney—^  Remedy  for 

Love. 


When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come. 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round; 
Alone  and  warmine  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 
k.       Tennyson— /Sony.     T/ie  OwL 

The  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed. 
/.         YouNO — Love  of  Hime.     Satire  V. 

Line  209. 

BmD  OF  PARADISE. 

Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice  time 
drop 

About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet 
food 

Whose  scent  hath  lur'd  them  o*er  the  sum- 
mer flood; 

And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun 

Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon, 
m.      MooSR—LaUa  Rookh.     The  Veiled 

Prophet  of  Korassan. 

PAETRIDGE. 

Ah,    nut-brown    partridges!      Ah,    brilliant 

pheasants! 
And  ah,  ye  poachers! — *Tis  ro  sport  for  peas- 
ants, 
n.        Bybon — Don  Juan.     Canto  Xm. 

St  75. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock*s  nest. 
But  may  imagme  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  Kite  soar  with  unblooded  beak? 
0.       Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    Act  lU.    Sc.  2. 

PEACOCK. 

For  everything  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod, 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.  Now  to  them. 
Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 
Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail's  a  diadem,) 
With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 
How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 
«.       Byson — Don  Juan.    Canto  VIL 

St  74. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 

All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride: 

Let  Nature  guide  thee;  sometimes  golden 

wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not 

fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tale. 

Q.       Gay— Rural  St)orts.    Canto  I. 

^  Line  177. 

To  Paradise,  the  Arabs  say, 
Satan  could  never  find  the  way 
Until  the  peacock  led  him  in. 
r.       JjELAJXD—The  Peacock, 
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BIRDS-PELICAN. 


BIRDS— BOBIN. 


PELICAN. 

Nature's  prime  favourites  vera  the  Pelicans; 
High-fed,  long-lived,  and  sociable  and  free. 

a.  MosTOOMEBY — Pdican  Island. 

Canto  V.     Line  144. 

Nimbly  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey. 

Alive  and  -wriggling  in  the  elastic  net, 

Which  nature  hung  beneath  their  grasping 
beaks; 

Till,  Bwol'n  with  captures,  the  unwieldy  bur- 
den 

Clogg'd  their  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land, 

These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  retnm'd. 

There  on  the  cragged  cliffs  they  perch'd  at 
ease, 

Gorging  their  hapless  victims  one  by  one; 

Then  full  and  weary,  side  by  side,  they  slept. 

Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 

b.  MoNTQOMEBY-— TAePcZtcanistoiw. 

Canto  IV.    Line  141. 

The  nursery  of  brooding  Pelicans, 
The  dormitory  of  their  dead,  had  vanish'd, 
And  all  the  minor  spots  of  rock  and  verdure. 
The  abodes  of  happy  millions,  were  no  more. 

c.  MoNTOOMEBY — Pdican  Island, 

Canto  VI.    Line  74. 


PHEASANT. 

See,  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 

springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings: 
Short  is  his  joy;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,   and  panting  beats    the 
ground, 
d.        Pope —  Windsor  Fbrest    Line  113. 


PIGEON. 

**• 
Wood-pigeons  cooed  there,  stock-doves  nes- 
tled there ; 
My  trees  were  full  of  songs  and  flowers  and 

fruit, 
Their  branches  spread  a  city  to  the  air. 
e.         Chbistina  G.  Rosssm — From  House 

to  Home.    St.  7. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair; 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed. 
/.         Shenstone— ^  Pastoral.     Part  n. 

Hope. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  nir. 
g.        "Willie— The  Belfry  Pigeon. 

'Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest; 
And  I  often  Ktop  with  the  fear  I  feel— 
Ht'  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel, 
h.        Wjcllis—  The  Belfry  Pigeon. 


QUAIL. 

The  song-birds  leave  us    at  the  summer's 

close, 
Only  the  empty  nests  are  left  behind, 
And  pipings  of  the  quail  among  the  sheaTea, 
i.         Longfellow— TAe  Harvest  Moon. 


RAVEN. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 
White  as  the  whitest  dove^  unsuUy'd  breast. 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 
Soft  as  the  swan;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd 

him  quite 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white. 
j.        ADDiaon—Translaiions,  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses.  Skny  of  Ooroms. 

The  raven  was  screeching,  the  leaves  fast 

fell. 
The  sun   gazed    cheerlessly  down  on   the 
sight. 
k.       Heine— Boofc  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interludes.    No.  26. 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting. 

Still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas 

Just  above  my  chamber  door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming 

Of  a  demon  that  is  dreaming 

And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming 

Throws  the  Kha^ow  on  the  floor 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow 

That  lies  floating  on  the  floor, 

Shall  be  lifted — never  more. 

I         PoE— 27te  Baven.    St.  18. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
m.        Titus  Andronicus.    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infectious  house, 
Boding  to  all. 
n.         OlheUo.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge, 
o.         HanM.  Act  IIL   'Sc.  2. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements. 
p.        Macbeth.    Act  I,    Sc.  5. 

ROBIN. 

Poor  Robin  sits  and  sin^s  alone, 

"When  showers  of  driving  sleet. 
By  the  cold  winds  of  winter  blown, 

The  cottage  c&sement  beat. 

q.        Bowles— Winter.    BedbreasL 

The  wood-robin  sings  at  my  door; 

And  her  song  is  the  sweetest  I  hear 
From  all  the  sweet  birds  that  incessantly 
pour 

Their  notes  through  the  noon  of  the  year. 

r.        James  G.  Clabee— T/ic  Wood  Robin. 


BIBDS—BOBIN. 


6IBDS-B0BIK. 
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The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  honrs, 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thon  art  laid. 

a.        William  Ckyiuss—Odes.    Dirge  in 

Oymbdine. 

There  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  un5een,are  showers  of  violets  fonnd; 
The  Hedbreast  loves   to  build  and  warble 

there, 
And  light  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 
6.        GRKY—£legy\    Last  8t.     {Early 

mu'um.) 

Bearing  His  cross,  while  Christ  passed  forth 

forlorn. 
His  God-like  forehead  by  the  mock  crown 

torn, 
A  little  bird  took  from  that  crown  one  thorn. 
To  soothe   the  dear  Redeemer's  throbbing 

head. 
That  bird  did  what  she  could;  His  blood  *tis 

said, 
Bown  dropping,  dyed  her  tender  bosom  red. 
Since  then  no  wanton  boy  disturbs  her  nest; 
Weasel  nor  wild  cat  will  her  young  molest; 
All  sacred  deem  the  bird  of  ruddy  breast. 
c  Hofi&icss-ABBAHALL— r/ie  Jiedbreosl. 
A  Briion  Legend.    In  EngJxsh 

Lyrics. 

The  sobered  robin,  hunger-silent  now, 
Seeks  cedar-berries  blue,  his  autumn  cheer. 

d.  Lowell — An  Indian  Summer  Beverie. 

Poor  robin,  driven  in  by  rain-storms  wild 
To  lie  submissive  under  household  hands 
With  beating  heart  that  no  love  understands, 
And  scared  eye,  like  a  child 
Who  only  knows  that  he  is  all  alone 
And  summer's  gone. 

e.  D.  M.  MuLocK— Summer  Gone.  St.  2^ 

On  fair  Brittannia's  isle,  bright  bird, 

A  legend  strange  is  told  of  thee, — 
'Tis  said  thy  blithesome  song  was  hushed 

While  Christ  toiled  up  Mount  Calvary, 
Bowed  'neath  the  sins  of  all  mankind; 

And  humbled  to  the  very  dust 
By  the  vile  cross,  while  viler  man 

Mocked  with  a  crown  of  thorns  the  Just 
Pierced  by  our  sorrows,  and  weighed  down 

By  our  transgressions,— faint,  and  weak. 
Crushed  by  an  angry  Judge's  frown. 

And  agonies  no  word  can  speak, — 
Twas  then,  dear  bird,  the  legend  says 

That  thou,  from  out  His  crown,  didst  tear 
The  thorns,  to  lighten  the  distress. 

And  ease  the  pain  that  he  must  bear, 
While  pendant  from  thy  tiny  beak 

The  gory  points  thy  bosom  pressed. 
And  crimsoned  with  thy  Saviour's  blood 

The  sober  brownness  of  thy  breast ! 
Since  which  proud  hour  for  thee  and  thine. 

As  an  especial  sign  of  grace 
God  pours  like  sacramental  wine 

Bed  signs  of  favor  o'er  thy  race! 

/.         Dklls  W.  Nqbton— Jb  the  Robin 

Redbreast 


The  Kobin-red-breast  till  of  late  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  Martin's  nest. 
g.        Pope — Second  Rook  of  Horace. 

Satire  IL     Line  37. 

They'll  oome  again  to  the  apple  tree — 

Bobin  and  all  the  rest — 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  dressed. 
And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 

The  building  of  the  nest. 

h.        Maboabet  E.  Sanosteb—  The  Buiiding 

of  the  Nut. 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 
Li  joyless  fields  and  thomv  thickets,  leaves 
His    shivering  mates  ana  pays  to  trusted 

man 
His  annual  visit 
i.        Thoicbom — The  SeasoTis,    Wtntsr. 

Line246L 

Call  for  the  robin-red-breast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 
j.        John  Webstee— r/ie  White  Devil:  or, 
ViUoria  Oorombona.    A  Dirge. 

Each  morning,  when  my  waking  eyes  first 

see, 
Through  the  wreathed  lattice,  golden  day 

appear. 
There  sits  a  robin  on  the  old  elm-tree. 
And  'with  such  stirring  music  fills  my  ear, 
I  might  forget  that  life  had  pain  or  fear, 
And  feel  again  as  I  was  wont  to  do. 
When  hope  was  young,  and  life  itself  were 

new. 
k.        Anna  Maeia  Wells— 7^  Old  Elm 

Tret. 

Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 

Our  little  English  robin; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  Autumn  winds  are  sobbing? 
l.        WoBDswoETH— TAc  Redbreast  Chasing 

the  Buiitifly. 

Now  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splendid 

show. 
And  lilies  face  the  March-winds  in  full  blow. 
And  humbler  growths  as  moved  with  one 

desire 
Put  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire, 
Poor  Robin  is  yet  flowerless;  but  how  gay 
With  his  red  stalks  upon  this  sunny  day! 
m.      WoBJiGWOBTH— Foot  Robin. 

Stay,  little  cheerful  Robin!  stay, 

And  at  mv  casement  sing, 
Thouch  it  should  prove  a  farewell  lay 

And  this  our  parting  spring. 

•  ••••• 

Then,  little  Bird,  this  boon  confer, 

Come,  and  my  requiem  sing. 
Nor  fail  to  be  the  harbinger 

Of  everlasting  Spring. 

n,       WoBDewoBTH— 2b  o  Redbreast. 

In  Sickness, 


£2 


BIBDS— BCX)E. 


BIRDS-SWALLOW. 


BOOK. 

Those  Books,  dear,  from  morning  till  night 
They  seem  to  do  nothing  but  quarrel  and 

fight. 
And  wiangle  and  jangle,  and  plunder, 
a.        D.  M.  MuiiOCK— r/iir^  Years,     The 

Blackbird  and  the  Books, 

The  building  rook'ill  caw  from  the  windy 
tall  elm-tree. 
h,        Temnibon — The  May  Queen.    New 

Tear's  Eve, 

The  rook  who  high  amid  the  boughs 
In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds. 
And  ceaseless  caws  amusive. 

c.  TsoMSON— 2%e  Seasons,    Spring. 

Line  765. 

SEA-BIBD. 

Hush !   a  young   sea-bird  floats,   and  that 

quick  cry 
Shrieks  to  the  levelled    weapon's  echoing 

sound : 
Grasp  its  lank  wing,  and  on,  with  reckless 

bound  ! 
Yet,  creature  of  the  surf,  a  sheltering  breast 
To-night  shall  haunt  in   -vain  thy   far-off 

nest, 
A  call  unanswered  search  the  rocky  gpround. 

d.  Hawkeb— iJecord^  of  the  Western  Shore. 

Pater  Vester  Pascit  lUa, 

Between  two  seas  the  sea-bird's  wing  makes 

halt, 
Wind-weary;   while  with    lifting    head   he 

waits 
For  breath  to  reinspire  him  from  the  gates 
That  open  still  toward  sunrise  on  the  vault 
High-domed  of  morning, 
c.        SvnuBVSSE— Songs  of  the  Spring- Tides. 

SEDGE-BIBD. 

Fixed  in  a  white-thorn  bush,  its  summer 

guest. 
So  low,  e'en  grass  o'er-topped  its  tallest  twig, 
A  sedge-bird  built  its  little  benty  nest. 
Close  hy  the  meadow  pool  and  wooden  brig. 
/.         CLABSL^The  Bural  Muse.    Poems. 

The  Sedge-Bird's  Nest. 

SPABBOW. 

Blithe  wanderer  of  the  wintry  air. 
Now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere, 

Quick  drifting  to  and  fro, 
A  cheerful  life  devoid  of  care, 
A  shadow  on  the  snow. 
g,        Geoboe  W.  Bunoay— TAe  English 

Sparrow. 

In  thy  own  sermon,  thou 
That  the  sparrow  falls  dost  allow. 
It  shall  not  cause  me  any  alarm, 
For  neither  so  comes  the  bird  to  harm, 
Seeing  our  Father,  thou  hast  said, 
Li  by  the  sparrow's  dying  bed; 
Therefore  it  is  a  blessed  place. 
And  the  sparrow  in  high  grace. 
A.       Geouge  MAcDoNAiiD — Paul  Fbber. 

Consider  the  Eavens.    Ch.  XXL  | 


The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were 

proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned 
be. 
i.        Longfellow — The  Birds  of 

KiUingwoHh,     St.  2. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long» 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
j.        King  Lear,     Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade. 
Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid! 
On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 
Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight. 
k,        WoBDSWoBTH—  The  farrow's  NesL 

SWALLOW. 

The  little  comer's  coming,  the  comer  o'er 

the  sea. 
The  comer  of  tho  summer,  all  the  sunny 

days  to  be. 
I,        Thomas  Aibo — ITie  Swallow, 

Down  comes  rain  drop,  bubble  follows; 

On  the  house  top  one  by  one 
Flock  the  synagogue  of  swallows. 
Met  to  vote  that  autumn's  gone, 
m.      Theophtle  GkunER—Life,  a  Bubble. 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  Thereof, 
Trans.    F.  M. 

When  Jesus  hung  upon  the  cross 
The  birds,  'tis  said,  bewailed  the  loss 
Of  Him  who  first  to  mortals  taught. 
Guiding  with  love  the  life  of  all. 
And  hee'^ing  e'en  the  sparrows'  lall. 

But,  as  old  Swedish  legends  say. 
Of  all  the  birds  upon  that  day. 
The  swallow  felt  the  deepest  grief. 
And  longed  to  give  her  Lord  relief. 
And  chirped  when  any  near  would  come, 
^HugswoMt  sxjDola  swai  honom!* 
Meaning,  as  they  who  tell  it  deem. 
Oh,  cool,  oh,  cool  and  comfort  Him! 
n.        Leland — The  Swallow. 

I  said  to  the  little  Swallow: 

Who'U  follow  ? 
Out  of  thy  nest  in  the  eaves 

Under  the  ivy  leaves, 
o.        D.  M.  MuLooK— ^  Bhyme  dbotd  Birds. 

It's  surely  summer,  for  there's  a  swallow: 
Come  one  swallow,  his  mate  will  follow, 
The  bird  race  quicken  and  wheel  and  thicken. 
p,       Chbistina  G.  BossEin— ^  Bird  Song. 

St  2. 

There  goes  the  swallow, — 
Could  we  but  follow! 
Hasty  swallow  stay. 
Point  us  out  the  way; 
Look  back  swallow,  turn  back  swallow,  stop 
swallow. 
q,        Chbistina  G.  HoasEm— Songs  in  a 

Corr^idd.    St.  7. 


BIRDS-SWALLOW. 


BIEDS— WHIP.POOB-WILL. 
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The  swallow  twitters  about  the  eaves; 

Blithely  she  Bings,  and  sweet,  and  clear; 
Around  her  climb  the  woodbine  leaves 

In  a  golden  atmosphere. 

a.        Ckllx  Thaxtek — The  Suxdloio.  St  1. 

The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimv  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house. 
6.        Thomsox— TAe  ikasons,    /Spring. 

Line  651. 

SWAN. 

And  over  the  pond  arc  sailing 

Two  swans  all  white  as  snow; 
Sweet  voices  mysteriously  wailing 

Pierce  through  me  as  onward  they  go. 
They  sail  along,  and  a  ringing 

Sweet  melody  rises  on  high. 
And  when  the  swans  begin  singing, 

They  presently  must  die. 

c.  HJEanE — Early  Poems.     Evening 

Songs.    No.  2. 

The  swan  in  the  pool  is  singing, 
And  up  and  down  doth  he  steer, 

And,  singing  gently  ever, 
JMps  under  the  water  clear. 

d.  Hbwe — Book  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude,    No.  64. 

The  swan,  like  the  soul  of  the  poet. 
By  the  dull  world  is  ill  understood. 

e.  H£XK£ — Early  Poeins.   Evening  Songs. 

No.  3. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly, 

rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet  ^^ 

/  Mn/roN — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  VIE. 

Line  438. 

The  white  swan,  as  he  lies  on  the  wet  grass, 

when  the 
Fates  summon  him,  sing  at  the  fords  of 

Mxeander. 
g,        Riley's  Ovid.    Ep.  VII. 

All  the  water  in  the  ocean, 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
A.         Tiius  Andronicus.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 
waves, 
i         Henry  VL    Tt  HI.    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 
j.         Antony  and  Ckopaira.    Act  III. 

Sc.  2. 

« 

The  stately-sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale; 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
ikars  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier- 
isle. 
Protective  of  his  young, 
ic        Thomson — The  Seasons.    Spring. 

^  Line  775. 


THROSTLE. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 
The  wren  with  little  auill. 
/.  Midsummer  ifigJU's  Dream.    Act  11. 

So.  1. 

And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  tlio  light  of  things, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher, 
m.       WoBDSWoiiTH— r/te  Tables  Tamed. 

THRUSH. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 
That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the 
sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watch'd  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day; 
How  true  she  warp'd  the  moss  to  form  her 
nest. 
And  modeird  it  within  with  wood  and 

clay, 
n.       Claee — The  Thrush's  Kest 

I  said  to  the  brown,  brown  Thrush: 
"Hush— hush! 

Through  the  wood's  full  strains  I  hear 

Thy  monotone  deep  and  clear. 
Like  a  sound  amid  sounds  most  fine.*' 
o.       D.  M.  MuLocK— -4  lihyme  About  Birds. 

There  the  thrushes 
Sing  till  latest  sunlight  flushes 
In  the  west. 
p.       Chbistina  G.  Rossetti — Sound  Sleep. 

St  2. 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch. 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush. 
q.       T^NYSON — In  Memoriam.     Pt  XO. 

At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight 

appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung 

for  three  years, 
r.       Wordsworth — Reverie  of  Poor  Susan. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

All  day  in  silence  thou  dost  hide. 
At  eve  thy  call  is  drifted  wide, 
Scarce  melody,  a  tender  trill. 
And  sad,  oh,  strange,  wild  whip-poor-wilL 
s.       ^Iartf.  Le  13-UiON—  Tfie  Whip-Poor- 

WUL 

Where  deep  and  misty  shadows  float 
In  forests  depths  is  heard  thy  note. 
Like  a  lost  spirit  earthbound  still. 
Art  thou,  mysterious  whip-poor-will. 
t.         Martk  Le  Bjuion- -'iVte  Whip-Poor- 

WiU. 

But  the  whip-poor-will  wails  on  the  moor, 
And  day  bus  deserted  the  west: 

The  moon  glimmers  down  thro*  t!io  vines  at 
my  door 

And  the  robin  has  flown  to  her  nest 
u.        James  G.  Clarke— T/te  Wood-Bdbin, 
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BIJU)S-WHITE-THEOAT. 


BLESSINGS. 


The 


happy 
bongn, 


WHITE-THROAT, 
whito-throat    on    the  swaying 


Booked  by  tbo  impulse  of  the  gadding  wind 
That  ushers  in  the  showers  of  April,  now 
Carols  right  joyously;  and  now  reclined, 
Crouching,  she  clings  close  to  her  moving 

seat, 
To  keep  her  hold, 
a.      Clabe — The  Rural  Must.     Poems. 

The  Happy  Bird. 

WREN. 

I  took  the  wren's  nest; — 
Heaven  forgive  me! 
Its  merry  architects  so  small 
Had  scarcely  finished  their  wee  hall. 
That,  empty  still,  and  neat  and  fair, 
Hung  idly  m  the  summer  air. 
6,       D.  M.  MuLOCK— r/ie  Wren's  Nest. 


The  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owL 

c.  Macbeth,    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 
In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren*s 
In  snugness  may  compare. 

d.  WojRDSwoBTH— ^  WrerCs  NesU 


YELLOW-BIRD. 

Yellow-bird,  where  did  you  learn  that  son^. 
Perched  on  the  trellis  where  grape-vines 
clamber, 
In  and  out  fluttering,  all  day  long. 
With  your  golden  breast  bedropping  with 

amber? 
e.         CeliaThazteb — YeUow^JBlrd 


My  birthday ! — '*  How  many  years  ago  ? 
Twenty  or  thirty  ?*'  Don't  ask  me ! 

"Forty  or  fifty  ?"— How  can  I  tell? 
I  do  not  remember  my  birth,  you  see  t 
/.       Julia  C.  R.  VoBSr—My  Birthday. 

A  birthday  : — and  now  a  day  that  rose 
With  much  of  hope,  with  meaning  rife — 

A  thoughtful  day  from  dawn  to  close: 
The  middle  day  of  human  life. 
g,       Jean  Inoelow — A  Birthday  Walk. 

1  am  old,  so  old,  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

h.        Jean  Inoelow — Songs  of  Seven, 

Sev€7i  Times  One. 

low  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it; 
will  not  steal  them  away; 

old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet — 
'iom  seven  times  one  to-day. 

Jean   Ingblow— iSonj/s  of  Seven. 

Seven  Times  One. 

is  auspicious  day  began  the  race 
r*ry  virtue  join'd  with  ev'ry  grace; 
you,  who  own  them,  welcome  its  return, 
excellence,  like  yours,  again  is  bom. 
^ears  we  wish,  will  half  your  charms 
ipair; 
years  we  wish,  the  better  hah''  will  spare , 
The  victims  of  your  eyes  will  bleed  no  more. 
But  all  the  beauties  of  your  mind  adore. 
j,         JEFFEB.Y'Miscdlanies.     To  a  Lady 

on  her  Birthday. 

This  is  my  birthday,  and  a  happier  one 
was  never  mine. 
k,        LoNQFELLOw —  The  Divine  Tragedy. 

The  Second  Passover.     Pt  IL 


Believing  hear,  what  you  deserve  to  hear: 
Your  birthday,  as  my  own,  to  me  is  dear. 
Blest   and    distinguish'd    days!  which    we 

should  prize 
The  first,  the  kindest,  bounty  of  the  skies. 
But  yours  gives  most;  for  mine  did  only  lend 
Me  to  the  world,  yours  gave  to  me  a  friend. 
I,         Maktial— IX.  53. 

Every  anniversary  of  a  birthday  is  the  dis- 
pelling of  a  dream. 

m.  ZSCHOEEE. 

BLESSINGS. 

Tis  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest, 
n.        Abmstbono — Art  of  Preserving  HeaJUh. 

Bk,  IV.    Line  2(J0. 

Blessings  star  forth  forever;  but  a  curse 
Is  like  a  cloud — it  passes. 
0.        BiLiLLY—Festus.    So.  Hades. 

Blest 
Is  he  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the  great 

dead. 
And  their  great  thoughts. 
p.        Bailey— Fcs^w6\    ^c.  AVdlage  Feast, 

God  bless  you  I    I  have  nothing  to  tell,  sir. 
q.        Canning—  The  Friend  of  Humanity 

and  the  Knife- GriwJer. 

For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 

And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

r.        CoNGBEVE—  The  Mourning  Bride. 

Act  V.    Sc.  7. 

What  is  remote  and  difficult  of  success  we 
are  apt  to  overrate;  what  is  really  best  for  us 
lies  always  within  our  reach,  though  often 
overlooked. 

s.        Longfellow— jKavaTia/;^.     Ch.  XXX. 

A  man*s  best  things  are  nearest  him. 
Lie  close  about  his  feet. 
t.        Rich.  Monckton  MnxEa—The  Men  of 

Old. 
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The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thouRand  years  ago. 

a.  Pope — £ssay  on  Man   Ep.  I.  Line  75. 

God  bless  the  King !  Ood  bless  the  fedth's 
defender ! 

God  bless— No  harm  in  blessing  the  Pre- 
tender, 

Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that 
King 

God  bless  us  all ! — Is  quite  another  thing. 

b.  Sc<xn—IiedgaunUet.    Ch.  VH. 

Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

c.  Twelfth  Night.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew. 
dL        Cymbdine,    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

liike  birds,  whose  beauties  languish  half  con- 
cealed. 
Till,   mounted  on    the   wing,   their   glossy 

Slumes 
ed,  shine  with  azure,  green  and  gold; 
Uow  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight 

e.  YowsQ^Night  Thoughts,    Night  II. 

Lme  599. 

BLINDNESS. 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrevocably  dark  !  total  eclipse. 
Without  one  hope  of  day. 

f.  MiiiTON — Samson  Agonistes,  Line  80. 

Ho  that  is  stricken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
g.         lioineo  and  Juliet.     ActL     So.  1. 

And  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,   whence  he 

blew 
Boul-ammating  strains — alas,  too  few ! 
h.        WoBDswoBTH — Scom  not  the  Sonnet; 

CriiiCf  you  have  Frowned, 

BLISS. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
L         Goldsmith— r/te  Traveller. 

Line  423. 

The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow, 
Chastis'd  by  sabler  tints  of  woe. 
J.         Guks. — Ode  on  the  Pleasure  arising 

from  Vicissitude.    Line  45. 

But  snch  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

1  never  heard  till  now. 

k,        Milton — Oomus.    Line  262. 

I  know  I  am — that  simplest  bliss 
The  millions  of  my  brothers  miss. 
I  know  the  fortune  to  be  boru, 
Even  to  the  meanest  wretch  they  scom. 
L         Bayaei>  Taxlob— Pri/ice  Denkalion. 

Act  IV. 


Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  bo  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  1 
m.       WoRDSwoBTH— 2vi«  Prelude.    Bk.  XL 

BLUSHES. 

Blushed  like  the  waves  of  hell. 
n.        Byron—  The  DeviTs  Drive.    St  5. 

Pure  friendship's  well-feigned  blush, 
o.        Byhon — SUmzas  to  Her  who  can  Best 

Understand  Them.    St.  12. 

'Tifl  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush 

alone  which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere 

youth  itself  be  past. 
p.        Byrou— Stanzas  for  Music. 

A  blush  is  no  language:  only  a  dubious 
flag-signal  which  may  mean  either  of  two 
contradictories. 

q.        GiiOBGE  Eliot— Dan i«Z  Deronda. 

Bk.  V.     Ch.  XXXV. 

Such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 
r.        Blood — Buth. 

Mantling  on  the  maiden's  cheek 
Young  roses  kindled  into  thought. 
s.        M.O0BE— Evenings  in  Greece. 

Evening  11.    Song. 

And  bid  the  check  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  mornmg  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus. 
t         TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Gome,  quench   your  blushe3;    and  present 

yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast. 
u.        A  Winter's  Tale.     Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face;  a  thousand  innocent  shames. 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blush< 
V.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act.  IVj 

S( 

I  have  no  one  to  blush  with 
To  cross  their  arms  and  hang  their  h< 
mine, 
to.        The  Rape  of  Lucrece.     Line  792] 

I  will  go 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall 

ceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no. 
z.        Coriolanus.     Act  I.     Sc.  9. 

Prolixious  blushes   that   banish  what  they 
sue  for. 
y.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL    Sa  4. 

Two  red  fires  .u  both  their  faces  blazed; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,     •      »      •      ♦ 
And    blushing    with    him,   wistly    on    him 
gazed. 
z.        The  Rape  of  Zucrece.    Line  135i. 
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Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  seorets  so  betrayed. 
a.         Ttie  Tassioiiale  Pilgrim.    Pt.  XIX. 

Line  53. 

How  pretty 
Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blush'd 
again. 
h.        Tennyson —  Tfie  Princess. 

Pt.  in.    Line  83. 

The  man  that  blushes,  is  not  quite  a  brute. 

c.  YovuG— Night  Thoughts.     Night  VIL 

Line  496. 

BOATING. 

Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving 
gale. 

d.  Pope — Essay  on  Man,     Ep.  III. 

Line  177. 

The  oars  were  silver: 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke. 

e.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  H.   Sc.  2. 

BOOKS. 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  ^reat  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to 
the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

/.         Addison— r/ie  Spectator.     No.  166. 

One  cannot  celebrate  books  sufficiently. 
After  saying  his  best,  still  something  better 
remains  to  be  spoken  in  their  praise. 

g.        Alcott — Table-Talk.    Bk.  I. 

Learning-Books. 

That  is  a  good  book  which  is  opened  with 
expectation  and  closed  with  profit. 
h.        AdJcoTT— Table-Talk.    Bk.  I. 

Learning-Books. 

The  books  that  charmed  us  in  youth  recall 
the  delight  ever  afterwards;  we  are  hardly 
persuaded  there  are  any  like  them,  any  de- 
serving equally  our  affections.  Fortunate  if 
^"  best  fall  in  our  way  during  this  suscepti- 
•and  forming  period  of  our  lives. 
AucoTi—Table-Talk.    Bk.  L 

Learning-Books. 


ks  are  delightful  when  prosperity  hap- 
smiles ;  when  adversity  threatens,  they 
are"  inseparable  comforters.  They  give 
strength  to  human  compacts,  nor  are  grave 
opinions  brought  forward  without  books. 
Arts  and  sciences,  the  benefits  of  which  no 
min^can  calculate,  depend  upon  books. 
^^^^  lliCHAiiD  AuNGEiiYYLE  (Richard  De* 
^K  Bury  )—PhUobiblon. 

^9^0  Books,  are  the  golden  vessels  of 
the  temple,  the  arms  of  the  clerical  militia 
with  which  the  missiles  of  the  most  wicked 
are  destroyed;  fruitful  olives,  vines  of  En- 
ffaddi,  fig-trees  knowing  no  sterility ;  burn- 
ing lamps  to  be  ever  held  in  the  hand. 

Jc,        BicHiBD  AuNOEBYTUs  (Eichard  De 

Bury)— f/tiio^iWon. 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested. 

T.         Bacotx— Essay.     Of  Studies. 

The  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges 
remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong 
of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation- 

m.        Bacon  —Adva  ncement  of  Learning. 

Bk.  I.     Advantages  of  Learning. 

They  are  true  friends,  that  will  neither 
flatter  nor  dissemble  :  be  you  but  true  to 
yourself,  applying  that  which  they  teach 
unto  the  party  grieved,  and  you  shall  need 
no  other  comfort  nor  counsel. 

n.        Bacon — An  Expostulation  to  the  Lord 

Chief-Justice  (Joke 

Worthy  books 
Are  not  companions — they  are  solitudes. 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them  and  all  our  cares. 
o.        BAiULY—Festus.   Sc.  A  Village  Feast 

Books  are  life-long  friends  whom  we  come 
to  love  and  know  as  we  do  our  children. 
p.        S .  L.  BoABDMAN — Library  Economy. 

Books  ate  embalmed  minds. 

q.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thowjht. 

Books, 

Books,  books,  books ! 
I  found  the  secret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cases  in  my  father's  name ; 
Piled  high,  packed  large, — where,  creeping 

in  and  out 
Among  the  giant  fossils  of  my  past. 
Like  some  small  nimble  mouse  between  the 

ribs 
Of  a  mastadon,  I  nibbled  here  and  there 
At  this  or  that  box,  pulling  through  the  gap. 
In  heats  of  terror,  haste,  victorious  joy, 
The  first  book  first     And  how  I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow,  in  the  morning's  dark. 
An  hour  before  the  suu  would  let  me  read! 
My  books! 

At  last,  because  the  time  was  ripe, 
I  chanced  upon  the  poets. 
r.        E.  B.  BuowNiNG —Jlwrora  Leigh. 

Bk.  L    Line  83a 

We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book. 
And  calculating  profits — so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
W«  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forvvard,  headlong,  into  a  book's  pro- 
found, 
Impassioned  for   its    beautj',  and    salt   of 

truth — 
*Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book. 
s.        E.  B.  BaowNiNG— 3.w/'ora  Leigh. 

Bk.  I.    Line  700. 

Some  said,    "John,  print  it,"  others   said, 

"Not  so," 
Some  said,    '*  It  might  do  good,"  others  saidt 

"No." 
t.        BvifYJis— Apology  for  his  Book, 


BOOKG. 


BOOKS. 
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Tis  pleasant  sure  to  sec  one's  name  in  print; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 
a.         Cybon — English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Reviewers.     Line  51. 

All  that  Mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been  *  *  ia  lyingas  in  magic  pres- 
eiration  in  the  pages  of  ^ooks.  They  are 
the  chosen  possession  of  men. 

h,        Cablyle — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  V. 

If  a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will  con- 
triye  to  reach  other  hearts  ;  all  art  and  au- 
ihorcraft  are  of  small  amount  to  that. 

c         Caklyue— i/ero€5  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  II. 

If  time  ia  precious,  no  book  that  -will  not 
improve  by  repeated  readings  deserves  to  be 
read  at  all. 

d.        Gabltle — Essays.     Goethe's  Helena. 

In  the  poorest  cottage  are  Books:  is  one 
Book,  wherein  for  several  thousands  of  years 
the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and  nour- 
ishment, and  an  interpreting  response  to 
whatever  is  Deepest  in  him. 

€.        CASL.TLR— Essays.    Com-Law  Bhymes. 

God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
Toices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
ns  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to 
all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society, 
the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  great- 
est of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am, 
no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If 
the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and  take  up 
their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will 
cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise, 
and  Shakespeare,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of 
imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  Franklin  to  ennch  me  with  his 
practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want 
of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may 
become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society,  in  the 
place  where  I  live. 

/.         Chanmmo — On  Self -Culture. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  in- 
tercourse with  superior  minds,  and  these  in- 
Taluablo  means  of  communication  are  in  the 
reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men 
talk  to  us,  give  ns  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours. 

g.        Channing —  On  Self-  Culture. 

And  as  for  me,  though  than  I  konne  but  lyte. 
On  bokes  for^to  rede  I  me  delytc. 
And  to  hem  ycve  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 
And  in  myn  hcrto  have  hem  in  reverence 
So  hertely,  that  thcr  is  game  noon. 
That  fro  my  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon. 
But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day, 
Save,  certeynly,  whan  that  the  montho  of  May 
Is  comen,  and  that  I  hero  the  foules  synge. 
And  that  the  floures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge, 
Farwcl  my  boke,  and  my  devocion. 
k.        dkkvcza — Legende  of  Ooode  Women. 

Prologue.    Line  29. 


For  out  of  tbo  old  fieldes,  as  men  saitho 
Cometh  all  of  this  new  come  fro  yere  to  yere. 
And  out  of  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere. 
i.         Chauceb — The  Assembly  of  Fouks. 

Lino  22. 

It  is  saying  loss  than  the  truth  to  affirm, 
that  an  excellent  book  (and  the  remark  holds 
almost  e(][ually  good  of  a  Haphael  as  of  a  Mil- 
ton) is  like  a  well-chosen  and  well-tended 
fruit  tree.  Its  fruits  are  not  of  one  season 
only.  "With  the  due  and  natural  intervals, 
wo  may  recur  to  it  year  after  year,  and  it 
will  supply  the  same  nourishment  and  the 
same  gratitication,  it  only  we  ourselves  return 
to  it  with  the  same  healthful  appetite. 

j.         CoLEBiDOE — Literary  Remains, 

Prospectus  of  Lectures. 

Books  should,  not  business,   entertain  the 

light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbM  as  death,  the  night. 
k.        Cowley — Cf  Myself . 

Books  cannot  always  please;  however  good; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food. 
/.         Crabbe — Tfie  Bouroufjh.  Letter  XXIV. 

Schools. 
The  monument  of  vanished  raindes, 
m.       Sir  \Vm.  Davenant — Gondibert. 

Bk.  II.     Canto  V, 

Remember,  we  know  well  only  the  great 
nations  whose  books  we  possess;  of  the  others 
wo  know  nothing,  or  but  little. 
n.        Dawson — Address  on  opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library. 
Oct.  2G,  1866. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  con- 
duce. 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use. 
o.        Sir  John  I)enham —  Of  Prudence* 

Golden  volumes!  richest  treasures, 
Object  of  delicious  pleasures! 
You  my  eyes  rejoicing  please. 
You  my  hands  in  rapture  seize  I 
Brilliant  wits  and  musing  sages, 
Lights  who  beam'd  through  many  ages! 
Left  to  your  conscious  leaves  their  story. 
And  dared  to  trust  you  with  their  glory; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  achiev'd. 
Bear  volumes!  you  have  not  deceived! 
p.        Isaac  ViSRhSiA-- Curiosities  of 

Literature.     Libraries. 

Great  collections  of  books  are  subject  to 
certain  accidents  besides  the  damp,  the 
worms,  and  the  rats;  ono  not  less  common  is 
that  of  the  borrowers,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the 
purloiners. 

q.        Isaac  Disbaeli — Curiosities  of 

Literature.     The  Bibliomania. 

Living  more  with  books  than  with  men, 
which  is  often  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  man  himself,  though  not  always  with 
men,  the  man  of  letters  ia  more  tolerant  of 
opinions  than  ox^inionists  are  among  them- 
selves, 
r.        Isaac  Dishxeli— Literary  Character 

of  Men  of  Genius.     Ch.  XXL 
Living  toith  Books. 
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Books    aro    the  best    things,  well    used; 
abused,  among  the  worst, 
a.        Emerson —  The  American  Scholar. 

In  every  man's  memory,  with  the  hours 
when  life  culminated  are  usually  associated 
certain  books  which  met  his  views. 

6.        £m£bson — Letters  and  Social  Aims, 

Qiiotation  and  Originality. 

There  are  many  virtues  in  books — but  the 
essential  value  is  the  adding  of  knowledge  to 
our  stock,  by  the  record  ot  new  facts,  and, 
better,  by  the  record  of  intuitions^  which  dis- 
tribute facts,  and  are  the  formulas  which 
supersede  all  histories. 

c.  EsiEBSON — Letters  and  Social  Aim3. 

Persian  Poetry. 

We  prize  books,  and  they  prize  them  most 
who  aro  themselves  wise. 

d.  £m£BSON — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

(^tation  and  Originality. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books 
by  which  the  printers  have  lost 

e.  FuuLEK — The  Holy  and  the  Profane 

State.     Of  Books. 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  bo  tocted 
of. 
/.         riTLLiER — The  Holy  and  the  Profane 

State.     Of  Books. 

A  taste  for  books,  which  is  still  the  pleas- 
ure and  glory  of  my  life. 
g.        Gibbon — Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield, 

Books  are  necessary  to  correct  the  vices  of 
the  polite ;  but  those  vices  arc  over  changing, 
and  the  antidote  should  bo  changed  accord- 
ingly— should  still  be  new. 

A.        Goldsmith— r/ie  Citizen  of  the  WorhJ. 

Letter  LXXV. 

I  armed  her  against  the  censures  of  the 
world,  showed  her  that  books  were  sweet 
unrcproaching  companions  to  the  miserable, 
and  that  if  they  could  not  bring  us  to  enjoy 
life,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  to  endure  it. 

i.         GrOLDSMiTH —  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Ch.  XXIL 

In  proportion  as  society  refines,  new  books 
must  ever  become  more  necessary. 
j.        GoLDSiiiTH— TAe  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Letter  LXXV. 

Of  every  wisdom  the  pnrfit 
The  highe  god  of  his  spirit 
Yaf  to  men  in  erthe  here 
Upon  the  forme  and  the  matere 
Of  that  he  wolde  make  hem  wise. 
And  thus  cam  in  the  first  apprise 
Of  bokes  and  of  alle  good 
Through  hem,  that  whilom  understood 
The  lore,  which  to  hem  was  yive, 
Wherof  thene  other,  that  now  live, 
Ben  every  day  to  lerne  new. 

fc.        John  Goweb— Cbw/essio  Amantis. 

Bk.  IV. 


I  have  even  gained  the  most  proUt,  and  the 
most  ple^tsure  also,  from  the  books  which 
have  made  me  think  the  most:  and,  when 
the  difficulties  have  once  been  overoome, 
these  are  the  books  which  have  struck  the 
deepest  root,  not  only  in  my  memory  and 
understanding,  but  likewise  in  my  affections. 

I     J.  C.  and  A.  W.  HAjm— Guesses  aiTruth, 

Starres  are  pooro  books,  and  oftentimes  do 

misse; 
This  book  of  starres  lights  to  etem.'il  blissc. 
VI.       Hkrbfrt — jTAe  Temple.     The  Holy 

Scriptures. 

Thou  art  a  plant  sprung  up  to  wither  never. 
But,  like  a  laurell,  to  grow  green  for  ever. 
n.        HjERBicK—IIesj>erides.    To  Jlis  Booke, 

The  foolishest  book  is  a  kind  of  leaky  boat 
on  a  sea  of  wisdom ;  some  of  the  wisdom  will 
get  in  anyhow. 

0.        Holmes—  The  Pod  at  the  Breakfctsi- 

Table.     Ch.  XL 

Medicine  for  tho  soul. 
p.        Liscription  over  the  door  of  the  Library 
at  Thebes.    Diodorus  Simlus,  1. 

Books  have  always  a  secret  influence  on 
the  understanding;  we  cannot  at  pleasure 
obliterate  ideas:  he  that  reads  books  of  sci- 
ence, though  without  any  desire  of  improve- 
ment, will  ^row  more  knowing ;  he  that 
entertains  himself  with  moral  or  religious 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in 
goodness;  the  ideas  which  are  often  offered 
to  the  mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment 
when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

q.        Sam'l  Johnson — The  Adventurer. 

No.  137. 

Pray  thee,  take  care,  that  tak'st  my  book  in 

hand. 
To  read  it  well;  that  is  to  understand, 
r.        Ben.  Jonson — Epigram  1. 


When  I  would  know  thee 


•     »     *     • 


my 


thought  looks 
Upon  thy  well-made  choice  of  friends  and 

books; 
Then  do  I  love  thee,  and  behold  thy  ends 
In  making  thy  friends  books,  and  thy  books 

friends. 
s.        Ben  Jonson — Epigram  8C. 

Books  which  arc  no  books. 

t.         Lamb — Detached  Thoughts  on  Books 

ami  Beading. 

I  love  to  loso  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
"When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading; 
I  cannot  sit  and  think.     Books  think  for  me. 
u.        JuLUB— Detached  Thouglds  on  Books 

and  Beading. 

A  book  is  a  friend  whoso  face  is  constantly 
changing.  If  you  read  it  when  you  are  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  and  return  to  it 
years  after,  it  is  changed  surely,  with  the 
change  in  yourself. 

V.        Andrew  ItLsa—The  Library.     Ch.  I. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS. 
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As  companions  and  acquaintances  books 
tiro  withoat  rivals;  and  they  are  companions 
andacqnaintances  to  be  had  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circamstances.  They  are  never 
out  when  yon  knock  at  the  door;  are  never 
•*not  at  home"  when  you  call.  In  the 
lightest  as  well  as  in  the  deepest  moods  they 
may  be  applied  to,  and  will  never  be  found 
wanting.  In  the  good  sense  of  the  phrase, 
they  are  all  things  to  all  men,  and  are  faith- 
ful alike  to  all. 

a.  Laxgford — The  Praise  of  Books, 

Preliminary  Essay. 

As  friends  and  companions,  as  teachers 
and  consolers,  as  recreators  and  amusers 
books  are  always  with  us,  and  always  ready 
to  respond  to  our  wants.  We  can  take  them 
with  us  in  our  wanderings,  or  gather  them 
around  us  at  our  firesides.  In  the  lonely 
wilderness,  and  the  crowded  city,  their 
spirit  will  be  with  us,  giving  a  meaning  to 
the  seemingly  confused  movements  of 
humanity,  and  peopling  the  desert  with  their 
own  bright  creations. 

b.  La^gfobd — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

A  wise  man  will  select  his  books,  for  he 
would  not  wish  to  class  them  all  under  the 
sacred  name  of  friends.  Some  can  be  ac- 
cepted only  as  acquaintances.  The  best 
b€<>ks  of  all  kinds  are  taken  to  the  heart,  and 
cherished  as  his  most  precious  possessions. 
Others  to  be  chatted  with  for  a  time,  to  spend 
a  few  pleasant  hours  with,  and  laid  aside, 
but  not  forgotten. 

c.  Langfoed — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay, 

Books  are  also  among  man*s  truest  conso- 
lers. In  the  Jiour  of  affliction,  trouble,  or 
sorrow,  he  can  turn  to  them  with  confidence 
and  trust 

d.  Lakoiobd  —  The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

Books  are  friends,  and  what  friends  they 
are !  Their  love  is  deep  and  unchanging; 
their  patience  inexhaustible;  their  gentle- 
ness perennial;  their  forbearance  unbounded; 
and  their  sympathy  without  selfishness. 
Strong  as  man,  and  tender  as  woman,  they 
welcome  you  in  every  mood,  and  never  turn 
from  you  in  distress. 

e.  Lanopord — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

Books  are  friends  which  every  man  may 
call  his  own.  *  •  »  *  The  friendship 
ot  books  never  dies;  it  grows  by  use,  increases 
by  distribution,  and  possesses  an  immortali- 
ty of  perpetual  youth.  It  is  the  friendship, 
not  of  "dead  things"  but  of  ever-living 
fionls;  and  books  are  friends  who,  under  no 
<^rcumstances,  are  ever  applied  to  in  vain. 
They  can  bo  relied  on,  whoever  else,  or  what- 
ever else  may  fail. 

/.         Langfobd — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 


Gentlemen  use  books  as  Gentlewomen  han- 
dle their  flowers,  who  in  the  morning  stick 
them  in  their  heads,  and  at  night  strawe  them 
at  their  heeles. 

g,       ItYhY—Eaphues.     To  the  Qenilemm 

Readers,, 

All  books  grow  homilies  by  time;  they  are 
Temples,  at  once,  and  Landmarks. 
h.        Bulweb-Lytton—  The  iSoul  of  Books. 

Pt.  IV.    Line  1. 

Hark,  the  world  so  loud, 
And  they,  the  movers  of  the  world,  so  still! 
i.         BuLWEB-LrrroN— 2'/ie  SovJ.  of  Boolcs. 

Pt.  III.     Line  U. 

In  you  are  sent 
The  types  of  Truths  whose  lil'o  is  The  to 

Come; 
In  you  soars  up  the  Adam  from  the  fall ; 
In  you  the  Future  as  the  Past  is  given — 
Ev'n  in  our  death  ye  bid  us  hail  our  birth;— 
Unfold  these  pages,  and  behold  the  Heaven, 
Without    one    grave-stone     left    upon  the 
Earth? 
j.        Bulweb-Lytton—  The  Bond  of  Books 

St.  6. 

Laws  die.  Books  never. 
k.        Bulweb-Lytton — lUcheUeu,     Act  L 

So.  2. 

There  is  no  Past,  so  long  as  Books  shall  live! 
/.         Bulweb-Lytton— TAe  Soul  of  Books. 

St.  4. 

The  Wise 
(Minstrel  and  Sage, )  out  of  their  books  are 

clay; 
But  in  their  books,  as  from  their  graves  they 

rise. 
Angels— that,  side  by  side,  upon  one-way. 
Walk  with  and  warn  us! 
m.       Bulnveb-Lytton — The  Soul  of  Books* 

Pt.  UI.     Line  9. 

We  call  some  books  immortal!    Do  they  live? 
If  so,  believe  me.  Time  hath  made  them  pure. 
In  Books,  the  veriest  wickod  rest  in  peace, 
n.        Bulweb-Lytton — lite  Soul  of  Books, 

St.  3. 

As  you  grow  ready  for  it,  somewhero  or 
other  you  will  find  what  is  neediul  lor  you 
in  a  book. 

o.        Geobqe  IMacDonald—  The  Marmiis  of 

Lossie.     Ch-  XLII. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  lifeblood  of  a 
masterspirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond. 

p.        Milton — Areopagitica. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  a  good  book; 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, 
God's  image;  but  lie  who  destroys  a  good 
book  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye. 

q,        Milton — Areojyafjiiica, 
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BOOE& 


BOOKa 


Books  are  not  abBolntely  dead  things,  but 
do  coatnin  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to  be  as 
active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they  are; 
nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  brctl  them. 

a.        Milton — Areopagiticcu 

For  books  are  as  meats  and  viands  are; 
some  of  good,  some  M  evil  substance. 
6.        i^liLTON — Areopagitica. 

Silent  companions  of  the  lonely  hour, 
Friends,  who  can  alter  or  forsake, 
Who  for  inconstant  roving  have  no  power, 
And  all  neglect,  perforce,  must  calmly  take. 
c.         Mrs.  Norton — Sonnet.    To  My  Books, 

Next  o*er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll. 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole. 
<t         Pope — Dunciad.     Bk.  I.     Line  127. 

Chiefs  of  elder  Art ! 
Teachers  of  wisdom  !  who  could  once  be- 
guile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you. 
c.        William  Roscoe — Poeiical  Works. 

To  my  Books  on  Parting  with 

Them, 

Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
/.         Scott — The  Monastery.     Vol.  I. 

ch.  xn. 

No  book  can  bo  so  good,  as  to  be  profitable 
when  negligently  read. 
g.        Seneca. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book. 
h.         The  Tempest,     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings, 
I  had  my  book. 
i.  TJie  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor,   Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Keep  thy  pen  from  lender's  books,  and  defy 
the  foul  fiend. 
j.         King  Lear.     Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnished 
me  with  volumes  that  I  prize  above  my 
dukedom. 

k.        The  Tempest.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presager  of  my  speaking  breast; 
Who  plead   for  love,  and  look  for  recom- 
pense, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 
express'd. 
I  Sonnet  XXIII. 

O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ; 
as  yon  have  books  for  good  manners, 
m.       As  Yoxi.  Like  It,    Act  V,     Sc.  4. 

Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book. 

n.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost,    Act  IV.    So.  2. 


That  book,  in  many's  eyes  doth  show  the 

glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps,  locks  in  the  golden 

story, 
o.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.     So.  3. 

We  tnm'd  o'er  many  books  together. 
p.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1 

Yon  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto 
page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shaU 
meander  through  a  meadow  of  margin. 

q.        Sbbbid AH— School  for  Scandal. 

Act  I.    So.  1. 

Books  like  proverbs,  receive  their  chief 
value  from  the  stamp  and  esteem  of  ages 
through  which  they  have  passed. 

r.         Sir  Wm.  TioipJoE— Ancient  and 

Modern  Learning. 

But  every  page  having  an  ample  marge. 
An  every  marge  enclosing  in  the  midst 
A  square  of  text  that  lool^  a  little  blot 
5.        Tennyson— /(/y/5  of  the  King.    Vivien. 

Line  520. 

A  small  number  of  choice  books  are  sufii* 
cient 
t.         VoLTAiKE— ^  Philosophical 

Dictionary.     Books.     Sec.  1, 

Books  are  made  from  books. 

u.        VoLTAiBE~.4  Philosophical 

Dictionary.     Books.     Sec.  1. 

It  is  with  books  as  with  men ;  a  very  small 
number  play  a  great  part;  the  rest  are  con- 
founded with  the  multitude. 

V.         VoLTAiBE— ^  Philosophical 

Dictionary.    Books,     Sec.  1. 

You  despise  books;  you  whose  whole  lives 
are  absorbed  in  the  vanities  of  ambition,  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  indolence;  but  re- 
member that  all  the  known  world,  excepting 
only  savage  nations,  is  governed  by  booxs. 

w.        VoLTAiBE— .4  Philosophical 

Dictionary.     Books,     Sec.  1. 

They  are  for  company  the  best  friends  in 
Doubts  Counsellors,  in  Damps  Comforters. 
Time's  Prospective,  the  Home  Traveller's  Ship 
or  Horse,  the  busie  Man's  best  Hecreation,  the 
Opiate  of  idle  Weariness,  the  Mindes  best 
Ordinary,  Nature's  Garden  and  Seed-plot  of 
Immortality. 

X.    BuusTBODE  Whitelock — Zootamia.  1654. 

Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good: 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh 

and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
y.        WoRDswoBTa— Poeiical  Works. 

Personal  TaOc. 

Some  future  strain,  in  wiiich  the  muse  shall 

tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how    volumes 

swell. 
How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 
z.        Young— Xot-e  of  Fame.     Satire  VH. 

Line  94. 


BOBES. 


BROOKS, 
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BOBES. 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde. 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and 
Bored, 
a.        Bybon — Don  Juan,    Canto  XIU. 

St.    95. 

The  bore  is  nsnally  considered  a  harmless 
creature,  or  of  that  class  of  irrational  bipeds 
who  hurt  only  themselves. 

6.        Mabu.  £do£Wobth — Thoughts  on 

Bores, 

That  old  hereditary  bore. 
The  steward. 

c.        BoGEBS — Italy.     A  Character, 

Line  13. 


BOBBOWEKS. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  Iosck  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowin£j  dnlls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
d.         Hamlet.     Act  I.     So.  3. 

Who  goeth  a  borrowing, 
Goeth  a  sorrowing. 

f.        TussEB—ftrc  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandry.     Inne's  Abstract, 

Who   borrow    much,    then    fairly    make  it 

known. 
And  damn  it  with  improvements  not  their 

own.  

/.         YouNo — Lov^  of  Fame.     Satire  IIL 

line  23. 


Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 
g.        Bybon —  The  Oiaour.    Line  969. 

The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed 
with  odds. 
Are   touched    with  a  desire  to  shield  and 
save; — 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 
Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave. 
Now  moved  with  pity ;  even  as  sometimes 
nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 
h.        Bybox — Don  Juan,    Canto  VIIL 

St.  106. 

Toll  for  the  brave — 
The  bzave  that  are  no  more  ! 
i.         CowFEB —  On  the  Loss  of  the  Boyal 

George, 

8o  thai  my  life  bo  brave,  what  though  not 
long? 
j.         "Dkuumokd — Sonnet. 

And  dashed  through  thick  and  thin. 
k.        jysxDESi— Absalom  and  AchUophel. 

Pt  II.    Line  414. 


The  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
L         Gay— Fable.     The  Lion,  Tiger  and 

Traveller,    Line  33. 

We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  ponderous  woe, 
And  still  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow. 
m,       PoMFKET — To  His  Friend. 

True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing  withf 
out  witness  what  one  might  be  capable  oi 
doing  before  all  the  world. 

n.  KOCHEFOUCATJLD. 

The  Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders. 
o,        RouGEMONT — Invented  Days  after  the 

Battle  of  Waterloo, 

He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to 

the  fruit ; 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in 

his  suit. 
p.        Scott— TJie  Talisman.     Ch.  XXVI. 

He  did  not  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest;  he  hasted  long, 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  ago  steal  on. 
And  wore  ns  out  of  act 
q.        All's  Well  That  JEnds  Well.    Act  L 

Sc  2. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
r.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Whoever  is  brave,  should  be  a  man  of  great 
soul. 
s,        Yonge's  Cicero.     TJie  Tusadan 

Disputations. 

BBOOKS. 

The  streams,  rejoiced   that  winter's  work  is 

done, 
Talk  of  to-morrow's  cowslips  as  they  run. 
t,         Ebenezee  Elliott — The  Village 

Patriarch,     Xove  and  Other 
Poetns,     Spring. 

Sweet  are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
O'er  pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun, 

Singing  to  soothing  tones. 
t(.        HooD — Town  and  Country.     St.  10. 

Thou  hastenest  down  between  the  hills  to 

meet  me  at  the  road, 
The  secret  scarcely  lisping  of  thy  beautiful 

abode 
Among  the  pines  and    mosses    of  yonder 

shadowy  height, 
Where  thou  dost  sparkle  into  song,  and  fill 

the  woods  with  light. 
V,        Lucy  Labcom — Friend  Brook, 

See,  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  the  meadow  road 

Is  spreading  far  and  wide ! 

10.        Longfellow— C/irK<?/>(s.      The  Golden 
Legend.     Pt.  tU.     The  Nativity, 
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BROOKS. 


CARE, 


Tho    mnsio  of  the  brook  silenced  all    con- 
versation. 
a.        Longfellow — Kavanagh,  Ch.  XXI. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

6.        Tennyson — The  Brook, 


Brook  !  whose  society  the  Port  seeks. 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew  ; 
And  whom  the  curions  Painter  doth  pnxsne 
Through  rockv  passes,  among  flowery  creeks. 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water- 
breaks. 


c. 


WOEDBWOBTH- 


Brook!   Whose 
Society  the  Poet  Seeks. 


c. 


OAIATMNY. 

Whenever  you  would  rnin  a  person  or  a 
government,  you  must  begin  by  spreading 
calumnies  to  defame  them. 

d.  BUSENBAUM. 

Calumny  is  only  the  noise  of  madmen, 
f.         Diogenes. 

A  nickname  a  man  may  chance  to  wear 
out ;  but  a  system  of  calumny,  pursued  by 
a  faction,  may  descend  oven  to  posterity. 
This  principle  has  taken  full  effect  on  this 
state  favorite. 
/.         Isaac  Distuleli— Amenities  of 

LUeraiure.     The  First  Jesuits  in 

England. 

There  are  calumnies  against  which  even 
innocence  loses  couray;e. 
<j.        Mapoleon. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as   ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
h,        Hamld.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself  ; — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and 
ha's. 
1.  Winter  s  Tale.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

No  might  nor  greatnoss  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape  ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  vii-tue  strikes. 
j.         Measure  for  Measure.     Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes. 
k.         Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 


CANDOR. 

Candor  is  the  seal  of  a  noble  mind,  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  man,  the  sweetest 
charm  of  woman,  tho  scorn  of  rascals,  and 
the  rarest  virtue  of  sociability. 

?.  BENTZEIi-SxEKNAt, 

As  frank  as  rain 
On  cher^  blossoms. 

m.       E.  B.  Beownino— Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  in. 


Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  manly 

foe  ; 
Bold    I  can  meet — perhaps    may  turn  his 

blow  ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh !    save  me  from  the  candid 

friend. 
7U        Geobge  Canning — New  Morality. 

CARE. 

Begone,  dull  Care,  I  prithee  begone  from  me ; 
Begone,   dull  Care,  thou  and  I  shall  never 
agree. 
Begone,  old  Care, 
o.        Playford's  Musical  Companion, 

Care  is  no  care,  but  rather  a  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
p.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  I.     Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstofTd 

brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  Bleep 

doth  reign. 
q.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  IL     Sc.  3. 

He  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs  ; 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine 

it  in. 
So  thin,   that  life  looks  through  and  will 

break  out. 
r.        Henry  I V.    Pt.  TL    Act  IV.    Sc  4. 

I  am  sure,  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 
s.         Twelfth  Nighi.    Act  I.     So.  3. 

0  polished  perturbation  !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night 

/.         Henry  J  V.    Pt.  U.    Act  IV.     Sc.  i. 

Some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep ; 
So  runs  tho  world  away, 
w.        Hamlet.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

1  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear. 

t'.        Sbslle^— Stanzas  icrilten  in 

Dejection,  near  Naples. 


CARE. 


CAUTION. 
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Gare  will  kill  a  cat. 
a.        Geobge  Witheb — Poem  on  Oiristmas, 

CSftre  to  onr  coffin  adds  a  nail  no  doubt ; 
And  erery  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 
6.        John  Wolcot — ErpostuUUory  Odes. 

Ode  15. 

CAT7SE. 

To  all  facts  there  are  laws. 
The  effect  has  its  cause,  and  I  mount  to  the 
cause, 
c        Owen  Meredith— Xuc//(?.    Pt.  II. 

Canto  nL    St.  & 

Find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect : 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect  defective,  comes  by  cause. 

d.  Ilamld.    Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just 

e.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  V.    Sc  1. 

Ifine's  not  an  idle  cause. 
/.     -     Otkdlo.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart 
Q.         Cymbeline.    Act  I.     Sc.  7. 

CAUTION. 

And  by  a  prudent  flight  and  cunning  save 
A  life, 'which  valour  could  not,  from  the 

grave. 
A  better  buckler  I  can  soon  regain. 
But  who  can  get  another  life  again  ? 
k.        ABCHnxKrHTJs — Plutarch's  Morals. 

Essay  on  the  Laws,  etc.,  of  the 
Lacedemonians.    f*t  I. 

Then«  my  good  girls,  be  more  than  women, 

wise: 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was;  and  be  sure 
You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  light  to, 
Before  a  man. 
i         Beaumont  and  Fletcher—  The 

Maid's  Tragedy.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap; 
For  as  you  sow,  y'  are  like  to  reap. 
j.         Butler— Jhidibras.    Pt.  iL 

Canto  n.    Line  502. 

Consider  the  end. 
k.        Chiix)  of  Sparta, 

The  cautions  seldom  err. 
/.  Confucius— ^naZecte. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.  The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away, 
m.       CowPER— 2'Ac  Needless  Alarm. 

Line  132. 

Learn  to  live  well  that  thou  may'st  die  so  too; 
To  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do. 
n.        Sir  John  Denham— cy  Prudence. 

Aeoording  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat 
a,        DsnxBr—Cbcib  and  the  Fox.    Line  20. 


Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which  you 
can  do  to-day. 
p.        Benj.  FsAznELiN — Poor  Richard. 

Vessels  large  may  venture  more. 
But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 
q.        Benj.  Fbanklin— Poor  Pichard. 

Keep  nothing  that  is  transitory  about  you. 
r.        Ben.  Jonson —  The  Aldiemist. 

Act  m.     Sc.  1. 

In  ancient  times  all  things  were  cheape, 
*Tis  good  to  looke  before  thou  leape, 
When  com  is  ripe  'tis  time  to  reape. 
5.        Mabtin    Parker— i4n   Excellent   Xew 
Medley.  ( 77tc  Poxburgfie  Ballads. ) 

He  knows  to  live  who  keeps  the  middle  state. 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side  nor  on  that. 
t.        Pope— Bk.  II.    Satire  II.    Line  61. 

Be  prudent,  and  if  you  hear,  ♦  *  •  •  gome 
insult  or  some  threat,  •  ♦  •  have  the  appear- 
ance of  not  hearing  it 

u.        Georges  Sand— i/awtZsoTwc  Lanorence. 

Ch.  II. 

All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  direct; 
and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  witli  an  If.  I 
knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up 
a  quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  If, 
as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so;  and  they 
shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is 
the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  If. 

V.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul. 
VD.       Hamlet — Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
X.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  IV.   Sc.  L 

Know  you  not, 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run 

o'er 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it?    Be 

advis'd. 
.  y.        Henry  VIIL    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself.     And  trust 
no  agent. 
2.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing,     Act  11. 

So.  1. 

Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the 

drum. 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck*d 

fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
aa.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.    Sc.  6. 
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Lovo  all,  tmst  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Bather  in  power,  than  use;  and  keep  thy 

friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key:  be  check'd  for 

silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech. 

a.  AWs  WeU  that  Ends  WeU.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow 

mischievous; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

b.  Julius  Ccvsar.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

We  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  overrunning. 

c.  Henry  VIIL    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

When  me  mean  to  build. 
Wo  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And,  then  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or,  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all  ? 

d.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  H.    Act  L    So.  3. 

A  prudent  man  must  neglect  no 
circumstance, 
c.        Sophocles— (Ed.  Col.  1152. 

Look  ere  thou  leap,  see  ere  thou  go. 
/.         Thos.  Tusseb— i^ue  Hundred  Points 

of  Good  Husbandry. 

Safe  bind,  safe  find. 
g,        Thos.  TvasER—Five  Hundred  Points 

of  Good  Husbandry. 

GEBEMONT. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  wel- 
comes, 
Hecantinp;  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown. 
h.        Timon  of  Athens.    Act.  L     Sc.  2. 

O  ceremony,  show  mo  but  thy  worth  I 

What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 

form, 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men? 
1.         Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

To  feed,  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
j.         Macbeth,     Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st 

more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers. 
k.       Henry  V.    Act  rv\    Sc.  1. 


What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect. 

That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not 

too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 
I        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony; 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith, 
m.       Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

• 

CHANCE. 

Next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  covems  all. 
n.        Melton— ParokZise  Xos/.    Bk.  XL 

Line  909. 

"  Chance,  though  blind,  is  the  sole 
Author  of  the  creation." 
o.        J.  X.  B.  Saintine — Picdola.  Ch.  UL 

Discouragement  seizes  us  only  when  we 
can  no  longer  count  on  chance. 
p.        Geobges  Sand — Handsome  Lawrence. 

Ch.  n. 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work — chance  sends 

the  breeze ; 
But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm. 
The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 
May  dash  us  on  the  shelves.  The  steersman's 

f)art 
^  ance,  blow  it  rough  or  smooth.     

q.        ^coTL— Fortunes  of  Nigel.     Ch.  XXII. 

Old  Play. 

Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event 
r.        Heyiry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance. 
8.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    ActV.    Sc.  2. 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance. 
t.        TENNYsoN—in  Memoriam.   Pt.  TiYTTT, 

Naught  venture,  naught  have. 
u.        Thos.  Tusser— f7rc  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry.     October's 

Extract. 

Chance  is  a  word  void  of  sense ;  nothing 
can  exist  without  a  cause. 
V.        Voltaire —APh  ilosophical  Dictionary. 

CHANGE. 

Joy  comes  and  goes,  hope  ebbs  and  flows 

Like  the  wave; 
Change  doth  unknit  the  tranquil  strength  of 
men. 
Love  lends  life  a  little  grace, 
A  few  sad  smiles;  and  then. 
Both  are  laid  in  one  cold  place. 
In  the  grave. 
10.       Matthew  Abnold — A  Question.   St.  I. 


CHANGE. 


CHANGE. 
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Like  the  race  of  leaves 
Is  tliat  of  hnmonkind.    Upon  the  ground 
llie  winds    strew    one    year's    leaves ;    the 

sprouting  grove 
Puts  forth  another  hrood,   that  shoot  and 

grow 
In  the  spring  season.     So  it  is  ^vith  man: 
One  generation  grows  while  one  decays. 
a.        Bbiant's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Bk.  XI,     Line  186. 

All  that's  bright  must  fade, — 

The  brightest  still  the  sweetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made, 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

h.        MooBE— ^1//  That's  Bright  Must  Fhde. 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  song, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

c.  BuBKS — Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter    o'er  the   flowers  its  bubbling 
yenom  flings. 

d.  BxRO^—Childe  Harold.    Canto  I. 

St.  82. 


lam  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been. 
«,        Btbok — Childe  Harold. 


Canto  IV. 
St.  185. 


4< 


Beaven  gave  him  all  at  once;  then  snatched 

away. 
Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  survey  ; 
4u&t  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in 

a  da}'. 
k.        Dbydes— On  the  Death  of  AmyjUas. 

Everythinpf  lives,  flourishes,  and  decays  : 
everything  dies,  but  nothing  is  lost :  for  the 
great  principle  of  life  only  changes  its  form, 
and  the  destruction  of  one  generation  is  the 
viviflcaiion  of  the  next. 

L         GooD^The  Ihok  of  Nature.   Series  L 

Lecture  VIII. 


8hriiie  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
/.         Bybon — The  Gaiour.    Line  IOC. 

To-day  is  not  yesterday  :  we  ourselves 
change  ;  how  can  our  Works  and  Thoughts, 
if  they  are  always  to  be  the  fittest,  continue 
always  the  same  ?  Change,  indeed,  is  pain- 
ful ;  yet  ever  needful ;  and  if  Memory  have 
its  force  and  worth,  so  also  has  hope. 

g.        Cabltle — Essays.     Characteristics. 

Sancho  Panza  am  I,  unless  I  was  changed   i 
in  the  cradle. 
h.         Cebvaxtes — Don  Quixote.     Vi.  U. 

Bk.  II.     Ch.  XIIL 

Still  ending,  and  beginning  still. 
L         CowFEB—The  Task.     Bk.  IH. 

Line  627. 

Variety  *8  the  very  spice  of  life. 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 
/  CowPEB— r/ie  Task.     Bk.  11. 

Tlie  Timepiece,  L,  COG. 


*' Passing  away"  is  written  on  the  world, 
and  all  the  world  contains. 
m.       Mrs.  HE21AHS— Passing  Away. 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower,  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

n.        Hebbice — To  the  Virgins  to  make  much 

of  Time, 

Now  stamped  with  the  image  of  Good  Queen 

Bess, 
And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary, 
o.        Hood — Miss  EUmansegg.    Jler  Moral. 

As  the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  so 
the  roving  heart  gathers  no  afl'ections. 
p.        Mrs.  J AMEson— Studies.     Detached 

Thoughts. 

Time  fleeth  on. 
Youth  soon  is  gone, 

Naught  earthly  may  abide  ; 
Life  seemeth  fast, 
But  may  not  last,  — 

It  runs  as  runs  the  tide. 
q.        Leland— 3/a7ij/  in  One.  Pt  II.  St.  21. 

All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange, 
r.        Longfellow — Kiramos.    Line  32. 

But  the  nearer  the   dawn,  the   darker  the 

night, 
And  by  going  wrong  all  things  come  right ; 
Things  have  been  mended  that  were  worse, 
And  the  worse,  the  nearer  they  are  to  mend. 
s.        Longfellow—  The  Baron  of  St.  Castings. 

Line  264. 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay ; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane. 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain. 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again, 

To-morrow  be  to-day. 

t.         Longfellow — Keramos.    Line  34 

Do  not  think  that  years  leave  us  and  find 
us  the  same  ! 
u.        Owen  Mebedith— Xwci/e.     Pt.  n. 

Canto  IL    St.  3. 

Weary  the  cloud  falleth  out  of  the  sky. 

Dreary  the  leaf  lieth  low. 
All  things  must  come  to  the  earth  by  and  by. 

Out  oi  which  all  things  grow. 

V.        Owes  "M-EnEDiTB— The  Wanderer. 

Earth's  Jlavings.     Bk.  III. 

This  world 
Is  full  of  change,  change,  change,— nothing 
but  change ! 
10.        D.  M.  MvuiCK— Immutable. 

My  merry,  merrj*,  merry  roundelay 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse  : 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods,  they  change  for  worse ! 
X.        Geokge  Peele — Cupid's  Curse; 

From  the  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
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Alas !  in  truth,  the  man    bat  ohang'd  Lis 

mind, 
Perhaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
a.        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  I. 

Line  127. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 

Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use. 

h.        Tope— Moral  Essays.     Ep.  III. 

Line  161. 

From  the  mid-most  the  nutation  spreads 
Kound  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of 
heads. 

c.  Pope — The  Dunciad.     Bk.  II. 

Line  410. 

Manners  with  Fortunes,  Humours  turn  with 

Climes, 
Tenets    with  Books,    and    Principles  with 

Times. 

d.  Pope — Moral  Essays,    Ep.  I. 

Line  172. 

See  dying[  vegetables  life  sustain. 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again  ; 

All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply  ; 

(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die.) 

e.  Vopz— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  III. 

Line  15. 

Hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life  s  uncertain  race. 
/.         ^c&n—Hokeby.    Canto  VL     St  2. 

When  change  itself  can  give  no  more, 
'Tis  easy  to  bo  true. 
g.        Sir  Chas.  Sedley — Reasons  for 

Constancy. 

All  things  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells : 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  biidal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 
h.        liomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  IV,     Sc.  6. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 
Kothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  dotn  sufifer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
i.         Tempest,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 
J.         Taming  of  the  Shrevo.    Act  III.    So.  1. 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  pal- 
aces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind . 
k.        Tempest.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 


That  we  would  do. 
We   should  do  when    we  would ;    for  this 

"loouW"  changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,   are  acci- 
dents ; 
And  then   this   "should^*  is  like  a  spend- 
thrift's sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing. 
/.         Hamlet,    Act  IV.      Sc  7. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  t 
That  fear,  to  hate  ;  and  hate  turns  one  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 
VI.       JiicJiard  11.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;    To-day  he  puts 
forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blos- 
soms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
him. 
n.        Henry  VIII.     Act  HL     Sc.  2. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye;  nor 'tis  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes 
change. 
0.        Hamlet.     Act  HL     Sc.  2. 

Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  cooling:  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
p.        Julius  Ccesar.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  nftnifts. 
q.        King  John,    Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  bow. 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow. 
Or  worse  ;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change, 
r.        Shelley— Zines  Written  among  the 

Enganean  HiUs,    Line  232. 

The  lopp6d  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 
Most  naked   plants  renew  both  fruit  and 

flower. 
The   sorriest   wight  may  find  release  from 

pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck    in  some  moistening 

shower ; 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by 

course. 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 
s.        SouruwELL— Time  Go  by  Tarns. 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 
t.         Tennyson.  Idyls  of  the  King.    Elaine. 

Line  885. 

Life  is  arched  with  changing  skies: 
Rarely  are  they  what  they  seem: 

Children  wo  of  smiles  and  sighs- 
Much  we  know  but  more  we  dream, 
u.        William  ViisTK&— Light  and  Shadow, 

As  high  ns  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low. 
V.        VSfoBD&TfOKia^  Resolution  and 

Independence.    St  4. 
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Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning 

dew. 
She  sparkled,   was    exhaled,   and    went    to 
heaven, 
a.        Yoxmo—yight  TJioughis.    Night  V. 

Line  600. 


CHAOS. 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site :  — 
Chaos  of  ruins  ! 
6.        BxBON— C^iWc  HardcL    Canto  IV. 

St.  80. 

The  chaos  of  events. 

c.  BxBON —  The  Propliecy  of  Danie. 

Canto  U.     Line  G. 

The  world  was  void. 
The  i)opn)ons  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  life- 
less— 
A  lam  J)  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

d.  LypoN — Darkness.     Line  C'J. 

Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades, 
c  Milton — (Jomus.     Lino  334. 

Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 
/  MiLTOM — Faradise  Lost,     Bk.  II. 

Lino  232. 

Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 
g.        ^ixL,Ton^Faradis6  Lost,    Bk.  IL 

Line  894. 

"nien  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos,  and  of  Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light. 
h.        roPE—  The  Dunciad,    Bk.  IV. 

line  13. 

Nay  had  I  power.  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  oi  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
Au  unity  on-  earth. 
i.         Macbeth,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 


CHARACTER. 

Young    men    soon  give,    and    soon    forget 

af&onts; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both. 
j,         Addlboh—CcUo.     Actn.     Sc.  5. 

No  great  genius  was  ever  without  some 
mixture  of  madness,  nor  can  anything  grand 
or  superior  to  the  voice  of  common  mortals 
be  spoken  except  by  the  agitated  soul. 

Ic,       Abisioha. 

Both  man  and  womankind  belie  their  nature 
When  they  are  not  kind. 
I         BjJULX^Fesius,    Sc.  Home. 


Many  men  are  mere  warehouses  full  of 
merchandise — the  head,  the  heart,  are  stuffed 
with  goods.  »»»»**  There  are 
apartments  in  their  souls  which  were  once 
tenanted  by  taste,  and  love,  and  joy,  and 
worship,  but  they  are  all  deserted  now,  and 
the  rooms  are  filled  with  earthy  and  material 
things. 

m.       Hknby  Wabd  Beecheb— ii/e 

Thoughts, 

Many  men  build  as  cathedrals  were  built, 
the  part  nearest  the  ground  finished;  but  that 
part  which  soars  toward  heaven,  the  turrets 
and  the  spires,  forever  incomplete. 

n,        HsNBY  Wabd  Bkecheb— Xi/e 

In  a  wicked  man  thero  is  not  wherewithal 
to  make  a  good  man. 
o.        Db  La  Bbuyebe —  Of  Judgments  and 

Opinions. 

Incivility  is  not  a  Vice  of  the  Soul,  but  the 
efifect  of  several  Vices;  of  Vanity.  Ignorance 
of  Duty,   Laziness,   Stupid*  i'/.  Distraction, 
Contempt  of  others,  and  Jealousy. 
p.        JDe  La  Bbuyebk  -  -  The  CJioradcrs  or 

Manners  (f  the  Present  Age. 
Vol .  n.     Ch.  XI. 

All  men  that  are  ruined  are  ruined  on  the 
side  of  their  natural  propensities. 
q.        BuBKE — On  a  Hegicid:  Peace, 

He  was  not  merely  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
but  the  old  block  itself. 

r.         BuBKE  -  0)1  PiiVs  First  Speech. 

Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question  is,  not 
what  we  gain,  but  what  wo  do. 
s .         6ASiL.YiuE— Essays.     Goethe's  Helena. 

It  is  in  general  more  profitable  to  reckon 
up  our  defects  than  to  boast  of  our  attain- 
ments. 

t .         Cablyle— £ssoys.    Signs  of  the  Times. 

Every  one  is  as  God  made  has  made  him 
and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. 
XI.        Cebv ANTES— i>on  Quixote.     Pt.  II. 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  rV. 

Every  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works, 
r.        Cebvantes— Don  Quiocote.    Pt.  I. 

Bk.  rV.     Ch.  XX. 

Ourselves  are  to  ourselves  the  cause  of  ill ; 
We  may  be  independent  if  we  will. 
10.       Chubchill — Independence.    Line  471. 

There  is  the  love  of  firmness  without  the 
loTO  of  learning  ;  the  beclouding  here  leads 
to  extravagant  conduct. 

X.        Confucius — Analects. 

What  the  sujerior  man  seeks  is  in  himself; 
what  the  small  man  seeks  is  in  others. 
y.        Confucius — Analects. 

His  mind  his  kiuf  lorn,  anl  his  will  his  law. 
*.        CowpfiB — Truth.     Lino  405. 
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Let  thy  labors  ono  by  one  go  forth: 
Some  happier  scrap  cnpricious  wite  may  find 
On  a  fair  day,  and  bo  profusely  kind ; 
Which,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  throng, 
Had  pleased  as  little  as  a  new-year's  song, 
a.        Cbabde— T/iC  Candidate. 

0  could  I   flow  like  thee !  and   make  thy 

stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme; 
Tho'  deep  vet  clear,  tho  gentle  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rai^e,  without  o'erflowing  full. 
h.        Sir  John  Denham— Cboper's  Hill. 

Line  189. 

Plain  without  pomp,    and    rich  without  a 
show. 

c.  Dbyden —  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Line  187. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unmapped  country 
within  us  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  explanation  of  our  gusts  and 
storms. 

d.  George  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  lu.   ch.  xxrv'. 

Character  is  higher  .than  intellect.       •      * 
•  •  *  *  •  A  great 

soul  will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think, 
c.         EiiEBSoN — The  American  Scholar. 

Character  is  tho  centrality,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  being  displaced  or  overset. 
/.         Emerson  ~£ssay.     On  Character. 

No   circumstances  can  repair  a  defect  of 
character. 
g,        EiiERsoN — Essay.     On  Character. 

Belief  and  practice  tend  in  the  long  run, 
and  in  some  degree,  to  correspond;  but  in 
detail  and  in  particular  instances  they  may 
bo  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

h,        ^BOVDB—SJiort  t}ttidi€S  on  Great 

Subjects.     On  Pro^jress.     Pt.  11. 

Every  one  of  ns,  whatever  our  speculative 
opinions,  knows  better  than  he  practices, 
and  recognizes  a  better  law  than  ho  obeys. 

I.         Fboude— i>7<or<  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     On  Progress.    Pt.  11. 

Human  improvement  is  from  within  out- 
wards. 
j.         Froude — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     Dirus  Ca;sar. 

Our  thoui^hts  and  our  conduct  are  our  own. 
k.        FiioiTDE— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     Education. 

In  every  deed  of  mischief,  ho  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to 
execute. 

/.         GiBDON— i)eca7ic  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire.     Ch.  XLVIIL 

Handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
TO.       Goldsmith  —  y Vie  I'icar  of  Wakefield. 

Ch.  L 


Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre, 
n,        Gbay — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

St.  12. 

Rugged  strength  and  radiant  beanty — 
These  were  one  in  nature's  plan; 

Humble  toil  and  heavenward  duty — 
These  will  form  the  perfect  man. 
o.        Sabah  J.  Hale — Iron. 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise. 
p,        Fitz-Gbeene  Halijix^k— On  the  Death 

of  Joseph  Hodman  Drake* 

Most  painters  h:;v6  painted  themselves. 
So  have  most  poets  ;  not  so  palpably  in- 
deed and  confessedly,  but  stiU  more  as- 
bidiously.     Some  have  done  nothing  else. 

q.        J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Habe — Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Any  ono  must  bo  mainly  ignorant  or 
thoughtless,  who  is  surprised  at  everything 
he  sees  ;  or  wonderfully  conceited,  who  ex- 
pects everything  to  conform  to  his  standard 
of  propriety . 

r.  AVm.  Hazlitt— Xecfurcs  on  the  English 
Comic  Writers.   WU  and  Humour, 

Only  a  Bweet  and  vertuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives  , 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 
s.        Heiujert—  The  Church.  Veriu*. 

'Tis  the  same  with  common  natures  : 
Use  *em  kindly,  they  rebel ; 
But  bo  rougli  as  nutmeg-graters. 
And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 
t.        Hill—  Verses  WriUen  on  a  Window  in 

Scotland. 

We  must  have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a 
character  before  we  can  love  it  much.  Peo- 
ple thai  do  not  laugh  or  cry.  or  take  more 
of  anything  than  is  good  for  them,  or  use 
anything  but  dictionary-words,  are  admirable 
subjects  for  biographies.  But  wt  don't  care 
most  for  thoso  flat -pattern  flowers  that  press 
best  in  the  herbarium. 

u.        HoLaiEs— T/ie  Professor  at  the 

BrtaJcfast  Table.     Ch.  HI.     Iris. 

The  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  that  reten- 
tion  of  tho  spirit  of  youth,  which  .  i  implied 
by  tho  indulgence  of  a  poetic  1  tast:,  are 
evidences  of  good  disposition  in  any  man, 
and  argue  well  for  tho  largeness  of  his  mind 
in  other  respects. 

V.        Leicu  Hunt  -  Men^  Women  and 

Books.     Of  Statesmen  Who  Have 

Written  Verses* 

A  Soul  of  power,  a  v.ell  of  lofty  Thought, 
A  chastened  Hope  tliat  ever  points  to  Heaven. 
u:.       John  UvuTEa—Sonnd.    A  Re^ication 

ofMymts. 
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Conflict,  \rhich  rouses  up  the  best  and 
highest  powers  in  some  characters,  in  others 
not  only  jars  the  whole  being,  but  paralyzes 
the  facal  ties. 

a.  Mrs.  Jameson — T%e  Communion  of 

Labor;    The  Influence  of  Legislation 
on  the  Morals  and  Happiness  of  Men 

and  \Vomen. 

Where  the  vivacity  of  the  intellect  and  the 
strength  of  the  passions,  exceed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  faculties,  the  character  is 
likely  to  be  embittered  or  corrupted  by  ex- 
tremes, either  of  adversity  or  prosperity. 

b,  Mrs.  Jamison  —Studies.     On  the 

Female  Character. 

Heart  to  conceive,  the  understanding  to 
direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
c        Junius-  Letter  XXXVTI. 

He  is  truly  great  that  is  little  in  himself, 
and  that  maketh  no  account  of  any  height  of 
honors. 

d.  Thomis  a  KsDSPiB— Imitation  of 

Christ.     Bk.  I.     Ch.  m. 

When  a  man  dies  they  who  survive  him 
ask  what  property  he  has  left  behind.  The 
angel  who  bends  over  the  dying  man  asks 
what  good  deeds  he  has  sent  before  him. 

e.  Koran. 

They  eat»  and  drink,  and  scheme,  and  plod. 

And  go  to  church  on  Sunday; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God, 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

/.         Fkederics  Lockzb —  The  Jester's  Plea . 

A  tender  heart :  a  will  inflexible. 

g.         IjOSGFEiAJOW—Christus.     Pt.  III. 

John  Endicott.     Act  m.     Sc.  2. 

In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil 
or  hammer. 
h.        Loxopziix)W — Hyperion.    Bk.  IV. 

Ch.  \1L 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street. 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng. 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat, 
i.         Longfellow— r/ie  Poets. 

Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in 
itoning  for  error. 
j,        Longfellow — Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish.    Pt.  IX.     The  Wedding 

Day. 

Tboa  hast  the  patience  and    the  faith  of 
Saints, 
fc.        Longfellow— (^m/u5.    Pt  m. 

John  Endicott.    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

A  nature  wise 
With  finding  in  itself  the  types  of  all, — 
With  watchmg  from  the  dim  verge  of  the 

time 
What  things  to  be  are  visible  in  the  gleams 
Thrown  forward  on  them  from  the  luminous 

past, — 
Wise  with  the  history  of  its  own  frail  heart, 
With  reverence  and  sorrow,  and  with  love, 
Bioad  as  the  world,  for  freedom  and  for  men. 
L        Lowell — Prometheus.    Line  221. 

4 


To  judge  human  character  rightly,  a  man 
may  sometimes  have  very  small  experience 
provided  he  has  a  very  large  heart. 

m.       Bulweb-Lytton—  What  WiU  He  Do 

With  It.    Bk.  V.     Ch.  IV. 

The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books;  events 
are  their  tutors  ;  great  actions  are  their  elo^ 
qnence. 

n.        MACAmjkY— Essay.     Conversation 

Touchiiuj  the  Great  Civil  War. 

Now  will  I  show  myself  to  have  more  of 
the  serpent  than  the  dove ;  that  is,  more 
knave  than  fool. 

0.        MA^nLowE— The  Jew  of  Malta.   Act  II. 

Bather  the  ground  that's  deep  enough  for 

graves. 
Bather  the  stream  that's  strong  enough  for 
waves. 
Than  the  loose  sandy  drift 
Whose  shilting  surface  cherishes  no  seed 
Either  of  an^  flower  or  any  weed, 
Whichever  way  it  shift. 
p.        Owen  MEREDrrn— TAc  Wanderer. 

Bk.  IV.    A  Confession  and  Apology. 

St.  14. 

Who  knows  nothing  base. 
Fears  nothing  known. 
q.        Owen  JVIeeedith— .4  Great  Man.  St.  8. 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  air; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

r.        MicKLE— TTic  Sailor* s  Wife. 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 
Like  instincts,  unawares, 
s.        BiCH.  MoNCKTON  MiLNES — The  Men 

of  Old. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be 
won. 
t.         Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VIH. 

Line  502. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day: 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,   and  foul 

thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon, 
u.        Milton— Cbmits.     Line  381. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 
V.        Milton— Cbmits.     Line  410. 

To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can 

paint ! 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words 

are  faint ! 
tr.       Hannah  "Mobb— Sensibility. 

1  sec  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong,   and    yet   the  wrong 
pursue.  ^^ 

z.        Oyn>—Metamorphosest  VII.  20. 
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Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the 
Ideal  of  what  he  shonld  be,  bnt  is  not.  This 
ideal  may  be  high  and  complete,  or  it  may 
be  quite  low  and  insufficient;  ^et  in  all  men 
that  really  seek  to  improve,  it  is  better  than 
the  actual  character.  •  *  *  Man  never 
falls  so  low,  that  he  can  see  nothing  higher 
than  himself. 

a.  Theodobe  "Pabxxr— Critical  and 

MiscellanewLs  Writinga.     Essay  I. 

Yet,  if  he  would,  man  cannot  live  all  to 
this  world.  If  not  religious,  he  will  be 
superstitious.  If  he  worship  not  the  true 
God,  he  will  have  his  idols. 

b.  Theodore  Parker— OH/icoZ  and 

Miscellaneous  Writings.     Essay  I. 

Chftrms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the 
soul. 

c.  Pope — Rape  of  the  Lock.     Canto  V. 

Line  123. 

Heav'n  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 
Till  one  Man's  weakness  grows  the  strength 
of  all. 

d.  Pops — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  250. 

Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance. 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance, 

e.  Pope—  Windsor  Forest.     Line  293. 

Men,  some  to  business,   some  to  pleasure 

take; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake. 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife; 
But  every  lady  would  bo  queen  for  life. 
/.        Pope— Jlforai  Essays.    Ep.  IL 

Line  215. 

Oh !  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day; 
She,  who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear; 
She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools. 
And  if  Fhe  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules. 
g.        Pope — Moral  Essays,    Ep.  II. 

Line  257. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout; 
Alone,  in  company;  in  place  or  out: 
Early  at  Business  and  at  Hazard  late; 
Mad  at  a  Fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  Ball; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  \\liitehall. 
h.        Pops — Moral  Essays.  Ep.  I.    Line  71. 

Tis  from   high  Life    high    Characters    are 

drawn ; 
A  Saint  in  Crape  is  twice  a  Saint  in  Lawn; 
A  Judge  is  just,  a  Chanc'llor  juster  still; 
A  Grown-man,  Icam'd;    a  Bishop,  what  you 

will; 
Wise,  if  a  minister;   but,  if  a  King, 
More  wise,  more  leam'd,  more  just,  more 

ev'ry  thing. 
i.        Fotm— Moral  Essays.     Ep.  I. 

Line  135. 


Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  Man  must  be. 
Few  in  th'  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise; 
And  evil  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
j,        PoP9 — Essay  on  Man,     Ep.  II. 

Line  231. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

fellow. 
The  rest  is  idl  but  leather  or  prunella. 
k.        Pops — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Linea03. 

No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know. 
So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend ; 
So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  friend. 
I,         "PBioR—An  Epitaph. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  na- 
tion should  have  a  correct  standard  by  which 
to  weigh  the  character  of  its  rulers. 
m.       Lord  John  Russell — lixtrodudion  to 
ike  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 

Bedford, 

Be  absolute  for  death  ;  either  death,  or  life, 
shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter, 
n.        Measure  for  Measxtre,    Act  LEI.   So.  1. 

^^  ft 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar, 
o.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Bo.  3. 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of 
woe. 
p.        Jfamlet.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world;    where,  to  do 

harm. 
Is  often  laudable;   to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly. 
q.        Macbeth.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,   dear  my 

lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;   'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 

•  *  *  «  * 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed . 
r.         Othello.— kaiUL.    Sc.  3. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 
s.        Othello.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

He  wants  wit  that  wants  resolved  will. 
t.         Two  Gentlemen  vf  Verona,    Act  II. 

Sc.  6. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles; 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 

•         *         •         •         •         «         « 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from 
earth. 
14.        'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  n. 

Sc.7. 


GHABACTEB. 


CHABACTEB. 
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How  this  grace 
Speaks  his  own  standing!  what  a  mental 

power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  I    How  big  imagination 
MoTes  in  this  lip  I  to  the  dumbness  of  the 

gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

a.  Tlmon  of  Atherts,    Act  L    So.  1. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem;  to 
serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest;  to  converse  with 
him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little;  to  fear 
judgment;  to  fight,  when  I  cannot  choose; 
and  to  eat  no  fish. 

b.  Kinrj  Lear.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely 

bones 
liook  bleak  in  the  cold  wind. 

c.  AJTsWeU  That  JSnds  Wen.   Act  L  Scl. 

I/ong  is  it  sinco  I  saw  him, 

But  time  hath  nothing  blur'd  those  lines  of 

favour 
liThich  he  wore. 

rf.         CymbeUnc    Act  IV.    Sh.  2, 

LfOok,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
e.        Jlenry  VI.    Pt.  HI.    Act  UI.     Sc.  1. 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 

com*st; 
Rupp>ose  the  singing  birds,  musicians; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st,  the  presence 

strew'd ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  steps,  no 

more 
Thsn  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance. 
/  Richard  II,    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 
g,        Henry  VIII.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

My  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in. 
L         Sonnet  CXL 

Xature  hath  fram*d  strange  fellows  in  her 

time: 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their 

eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper: 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of 

smile. 
Though  KestoT  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 
L         3Iercha7U  of  Venice.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed. 
J.         £iehard  III,     Act  IV.     So.  2. 


Now  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee:  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 
tafG&ta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal. 

k.         Twelfth  Night.    Act  U.     Sc.  4. 

O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
E[is  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 
/.         Julius  Ccesar.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the 

better, 
For  being  a  IHtle  bad. 
m.       Measure  for  Measure.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Thou  art,  most  rich,  being  poor; 
Most  choice,  forsaken;  and  most  lov'd, 

despis'd. 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon, 
n.        King  Lear.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash. 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous, 
o.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

XJnknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those 

eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor; 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the 

meads; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake 

fair  buds. 
p.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

"What  thou  would'st  highly. 
That  would'st  thou  holily;  would'st  not  play 

false. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win. 
q.        Macbeth.    Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee;  an«l 
even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  u 
better  opinion  than  ever  before. 

r.         Othello.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

I'm  called  away  by  particular  business,  but 
I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 
s.        Shebtdan — School  for  Scandal.  Act  11. 

Sc.  2. 

Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a 
steam  engine  in  trousers . 
t.         Sydney  Smith — Lady  Holland's 

Memoir. 

The  most  reasoning  characters  are  often 
the  easiest  abashed. 

u.        Madame  De  Stajcij — Corinne.     Bk.  I. 

Ch.  lU. 

Nothing  can  work  me  damage,  except  my- 
self; the  harm  that  I  sustain  I  carry  about 
with  me,  and  never  am  a  real  sufferer  but  by 
my  own  lault. 

V.        St.  Bebnabd. 
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OHAKACTER. 


CHABTTY. 


A  man's  body  and  his  mind  (with  the  ut- 
most reverence  to  both  I  speak  it)  are  exactly 
like  a  jerkin,  and  a  jcrkin'-s  lining;  rumple 
the  one,  you  rumple  the  other. 

a.        Stebne— 'iVw/am  Shandy. 

CK  XLVni. 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations  is  in  those 
qualities  which  constitute  the  true  greatness 
of  the  individual. 
6.        Chabues  Sumneb — Oration  on  the 

True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

Fame  is  what  you  have  taken, 

Character's  what  you  give ; 
When  to  this  truth  you  waken. 

Then  you  begin  to  live. 

c.  Bayabd  Tatlob — Improvisations. 

stn. 

The  hearts  that  dare  are  quick  to  feel; 
The  hands  that  wound  are  soft  to  heal. 

d.  Batabd  Taylob— So/dier5  of  Peace. 

St.  1. 

Such  souls, 
"Whose  sudden  visitations  daze  the  world. 
Vanish  like  lightning,  but  they  leave  behind 
A  voice  that  in  the  distance  far  away 
Wakens  the  slumbering  ages. 
«,        Hbnbt  TkYhOR— Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

Pt.  I.     Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
/.         Tennyson— /c/^/s  of  the  King.    Elaine. 

Line  1109. 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 
g.        Louis  ToEOBALD — The  Double 

Falsehood. 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  Nature's  own  creatine. 
h.        Thomson— Cbriotonti5.  Act  in.  So.  3. 

Though  lone  the  way  as  that  already  trod. 
Cling  to  thine  own  intet^rity  and  Gk>d  I 
t.         Tuokebman — Sonnet.     2b  One 

Deceived. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and 
virtue  enough,  to  maintain,  what  I  consider 
the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the  character 
of  an   **  Honest  Man." 
j.         Geo.  Washington— 3forar  Maxims. 

Virtue  and  Vice.   The  Most  Enviable 

of  Tides. 

Charity  and  personal  force  are  the  only 
investments  worth  anything. 
k.        Wamc  WnriM AN— L«iW5  of    Grass. 
Manhattan's  Streets  1  Sauntered, 
Pondering.    St.  6. 

Kothing  endures  but  personal  qualities. 
I.         Walt  Whitman— .^ny  of  the  Broad- 

Axe.    Pt.  4.     St.  5. 


Formed  on  the  good  old  plan, 
A  true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man! 
He  blew  no  trumpet  in  the  market-place. 
Nor  in  the  church,  with  hypocritio  face 
Supplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian 

grace; 
Loathing   pretence,  he  did   with    cheerful 

will 
What  others  talked  of,  while  their  hands 

were  still. 
m.       WHimKB — Danid  XeaJL 

Whom  neither  shape  of  anger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray, 
n.        WoBDSWOBTH — Character  cf  the 

Happy  Warrior. 

And  let  men  so  conduct  themselves  in  life 
As  to  be  always  strangers  to  defeat. 
0.        Yomoe's  Oioen — A  precept  qf  Atreus, 
Tusculan  Disp.     Bk.  V.     Div.  18. 

The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  foes. 
p.        YouNo— .^w</c5  to  Mr.  Pope.   Ep.  1. 

Line  28. 


Charity  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of 
the  hands. 
q.        Addison — The  Guardian.    No.  166. 

Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expressions,  not  the 
essence  of  this  virtue, 
r.        Addison— rA«  Guardian.    No.  166. 

The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  '<^e 
angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  ex- 
cess caused  man  to  fall;  but  in  charity  there 
is  no  excess,  neither  can  angel  or  man  come 
in  danger  by  il. 

s.        Ba.oo:x— Essay.     On  Goodness. 

No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church 
but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charity. 
t.         BuBES — Reflections  on  the  Revolution 

in  Prance.    1790. 

Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood. 
He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
u.        C^LLBSB— Tales  of  the  Sail.  Bk.  m. 
Goldsmith— 2a«  Traveller,   Line  22L 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. 

V.        Goldsmith— T/^c  Deserted  ViUage. 

Line  163. 

Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  ! 
w.       Hood—  Tlie  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

In  silence,    •    •    • 
Steals  on  soft-handed  Charity, 
Tempering  her  gifts,  that  seem  so  free^ 

By  time  and  placo. 
Till  not  a  woe  the  bleak  world  see. 
But  finds  her  grace, 
jc        KsBLO^The  Christian  Tear.    Sunday 

After  Ascension.    St.  6. 


CHABITY. 


CHASTITY. 


£3 


He  is  tmly  great,  that  is  great  in  charit}-. 
a,        Thomas  a  Kzicpis — Imitation  of 

Oirist.    Bk.  I.     Ch. 


ni. 


Act  a  charity  sometimes. 

b.  ItAMB — Complaint  of  the  Decay  of 

Beggars  in  the  Metropolis. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings 
Always  against  painted  distress. 

c.  iLlmb — Complaint  of  the  Dtcay  of 

Beggars  in  the  Metropolis. 

With  malice  towtvrds  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
Qs  to  see  the  right. 

d.  Lincoln — Secorul  Inaugural  Address. 

O  chime  of  sweet  Saint  Charity, 

Peal  soon  that  Easter  mom 
When  Christ  for  all  sliall  risen  bo. 

And  in  all  hearts  new-bom  I 
That  Pentecost  when  utterance  clear 

To  all  men  shall  be  given. 
When  all  can  say  My  Brother  here. 

And  hear  My  Son  in  heaven  ! 

c.        Lowell — Oodminster  Chimes. 

The  soul  of  the  truly  benevolent  man  does 
not  seem  to  reside  much  in  its  own  body. 
Its  life,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a  mere  reflex  of 
the  lives  of  others.  It  migrates  into  their 
bodies,  and,  identifying  its  existence  with 
their  existence,  finds  its  own  happiness  in 
increasing  and  prolonging  their  pleasures,  in 
extinguishing  or  solacing  their  pains. 

/.         HoBACE  Mann — Lectures  on  Education, 

Lecture  IV. 

To  pity  distress  is  but  human ;  to  relieve 
it  is  Godlike. 
g.        HoBACE  Mann — Lectures  on  Education. 

Lecture  VL 

They  serve  God  well. 
Who  serves  His  creatures. 
h.        Mbs.  Norton —  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye. 

Conclusion.    Line  9. 

With  one  hand  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty. 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
L         PoLLOK — Course  of  Time.     Bk.  VIII. 

Line  632. 

In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind  s  concern  is  charity. 
j.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  III. 

Line  307. 

So  much  his  courage  and  his  mercy  strive, 
He  wounds  to  cure,  and  conquers  to  forgive. 
k.        Pkiob — Ode  in  Imitation  of  Horace. 

Bk.  in.    Oden. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  la^  his  weary  bones  among  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! 
L         JSenry  VIIL    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Charity, 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for 
curses, 
fli.       Richard  UL    ActL    Sc.  2. 


For  his  bounty 
There  was  no  winter  in't;  an  autumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.    His  delights 
Were  dolphin  like. 
fi         Aidony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

For  this  relief,  much  thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 
o.        Hamlet.    Act  1.     Sc.  1. 

So  may  he  rest;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him! 
p.        Henry  VIIL     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

We  are  bom  to  do  benefits.  *  *  *  O, 
what  a  precious  comfort  'tis  to  have  so  many, 
like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  for- 
tunes ! 

q.        Timon  of  Athens.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment;  drain'd  by  fever'd  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
BenewB  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
r.        Talfoubd— /on.    Act  I.    Sc,  2. 

CHASE,  THE. 

Broad  are  these  streams— my  steed  obeys, 

Plunges,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide. 
Wide  are  these  woods— I  thread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt  till  day's  last  gliuimer  dies 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  height; 
And  kind  the  voice,  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night. 

5,        Bbtant — The  Hunter  of  the  Prairies. 

Soon  as  Aurora  drives  away  the  night, 
And  edges  eastern  clouds  with  rosy  light. 
The  healthy  huntsmsm,   with  the  cheerful 

horn. 
Summons  the  dogs,  and  greets  the  dappled 

mom. 
t         Gay — Rural  Sports.  Canto  H.  Line  93. 

Love's  torments  made  mo  seek  the  chace; 
Rifle  in  hand,  I  roam'd  apace. 
Down  from  the  tree,  with  hollow  scoflf. 
The  raven  cried:  ''head  oft"!  head  off!" 
u.         JisiSE— Book  of  Songs.      Youthful 

Sorrows.    No.  8. 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield. 
V.        Fopz— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  I.    Line 9. 

Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
10.       As  You  Like  It.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

CHASTITY. 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  hovered  angels  lacky  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilty 
OB.        MnjoM — Comus.    Line  453. 


&k 


CHASTrry. 


OHILDBEN. 


"Tis  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity; 

8he  thut  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

And,  like  a  quiyer'd  nymph,   with  arrows 

keen, 
May  trace  huge   forests,  and    unharboor'd 

heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds; 
Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 
No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer, 
"Will  daro  to  soil  her  virgin  purity. 
a.        Milton — Comus,    Line  4^0. 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow, 
h.        Oymheline.    Act  II.    Sc.  5. 

Chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple, 
c.         Coriolanus.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  my  ancestors. 
a.        AWs  WeU  Thai  Ends  Well  Act  IV. 

Sc.  2. 

The  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them, 
c.        As  Tou  Like  It.     Act  IH.     Sc.  4. 

Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 
/.  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ! 
g.        Shellet — The  Be\x>lt  of  Islam, 

Canto  VI.    St.  30. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode, 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
h.        Tennyson— (^Oiiiua.    Line  53. 

CHEEBFULNESS. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence, 
will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  de- 
lightful,  and  wit  good-natured. 

i.         Addison— r/i€  Tattler.    No.  192. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  oflfshoot  of   goodness 
and  of  wisdom. 
J.         BoTEE— Summaries  of  Thoughi. 

Cheerfxdness. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  limy  not  weep. 
k.        BjfaoN— Z>o)t  Juan.  Canto  IV.     St.  4. 

Cheerful  at  mom  ho  wakes  from  short  repose. 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes. 

/.         Goldsmith— 27t«  Traveller.  Line  185. 

A  merry  heart  ^oes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 
m.       A  Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

H:id  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died; 
And  BO  may  you;  for  a  light  heart  livus  long, 
n.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 
o.        A  Winter's  Tale.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 


Look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am. 
p.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
q.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.  So.  3. 

We  keep  the  day.    With  festal  cheer, 
WiUi  Dooks  and  music. 
r.        TmonrsoN— in  Memoriam,    Pt  CVL 


OHILDBEN. 

'Tis  not  a  Ufe; 
'TIS  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
s.        Beaumont  and  Fzxicher — PhUaster, 

Act  V,     Sc  2. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,   O  my 
brothers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against 
their  mothers. 
And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
U        E.  B.  BaowNiNO—  TlieCryqfthe 

QiUdren. 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  rapture  thrill  of  joy. 

u.        BuBNS — Address  to  Edinburgh. 

Better  to  be  driven  out  from  among  men. 
than  to  be  disliked  of  children. 
V.        Dana — The  Idle  Man.    Domestic  Idfe, 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households; 
They  are  angels  of  Gk)d  in  disguise, 
to.       Charles  M.  Dickinson — The  Cliildren. 

Childhood  has  no  forebodings;  but  then,  it 
is  soothed  by  no  memories  of  outlived  sor- 
row. 

X.        GeobciS  Eliot — Tfie  Mill  on  the  Floss, 

Bk.  L    Oh.  IX. 

Children  are  what  the  mothers  are. 
y,        Landor — Children, 

Ah!  what  would  the  world  be  to  us. 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  ufl 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 
z.        Longfellow— C/aTdren.    St  4. 

O  child!  O  new-bom  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city!  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  morn  is  shed 
Like  a  celestial  benison! 
Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand. 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
Thou  oponest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land* 
aa,      Longfellow — To  a  OhiUL 
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He  seemed  a  ohemb  who  had  lost  his  way 
And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 
With  ns  was  short,  and  *twas  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's  clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  Ood: 

0  blest  word — Evermore! 
a.        Low£LL — Threnodid. 

A  sweet,  new  blossom  of  Humanity, 
Fresh  fallen  from  God^s  own  home  to  flower 
on  earth. 
6.        Massey —  Wooed  and  Won. 

Ay,  these  young    things   lie    safe    in    our 

hearts  just  so  long 
As  their  wings  are  in  growing;  and  when 

these  are  strong 
They  break  it,  and  farewell!  the  bird  flies! 

c.  Ow£N  MEBXDiTB—Lucile.     Canto  VL 

Pt.  n.    St  29. 

As  children  gath*ring  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

d.  Milton — Paradise  Jiegained.   Bk.  IV. 

Lino  330. 

The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day. 
«.         MiLTON—Parodise  Begained.  Bk.  IV. 

Line  220. 

Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Fleas'd  with  a  rattle  tickled  witli  a  straw. 
/.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  275. 

Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say. 
When  the  rich  casket  shono  in  bright  array, 
•'These  are  my  jewels !  "  Well  of  such  as  he. 
When  Jesus  spake,  well  might  the  language 

be, 
'*  Suffer  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me! '' 
*/.         BooEBS — Human  Lift, 

Children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe. 
A.        SooTT — Lady  of  the  Lake.     Canto.  H. 

St.  14. 

1  am    all    the    daughters   of    my  father's 

house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too. 
u         Twelfth  Nightr-kQin.    So.  4. 

0  lord!  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure. 
j.         King  Johjv—AGi  HI.    So.  4. 

We  have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever 

see 
That  face  of  her's  again ;   therefore  begone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon. 
k.        King  Lear.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
L        mckardlU.    ActlV.    Sc.  4. 


A  truthful  page  is  childhood's  lovely  face. 

Whereon     sweet     Innocence     has     record 
made, — 

An  outward  semblance  of  the  young  heart's 
grace. 

Where  truth,  and  love,  and  trust  are  all  por- 
trayed, 
m.       SniLiiABEB— On  a  Picture  of  LiUie. 

A   babe    in    a    house    is    a  well-spring    of 
pleasure. 
n.        TXJPPEB—  Of  JEducaiion. 

A  garland,  of  seven  lilies  wrought. 
0.         WoKDSWORTH— TAe  Seven  Sisters. 

A  simple  Child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death. 
p.        WoKDswoBTH—  We  Are  Seven, 

Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 
q.        WoRDswoBTH— To  A  Butterfly. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
r.        Wordsworth — My  Heart  Leaps  Up. 

Line  7. 

CHOICE. 

Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge 
leads  to  woe. 
s.        Beattie— 27»e  Minstrel.      Bk.  II. 

St.  30. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 
t,         BvuTo^—Anat.  of  Mel.       Pt  HI. 

Sec.  2.     Mem.  5.     Subs.  5. 

Life  often  presents  us  with  a  choice  of 
evils,  rather  than  ot  goods, 
u.        C.  C.  CoLTON — Lncon. 

The  strongest  principle  of  growth  lies  in 
human  choice. 

V.        Geohqe  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda, 

Bk.  VI.     Ch.  ^T.TT 

God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between 
truth  and  repose. 
w.       Emerson— JSssay.     LvteUect. 

Give  house-room  to  the  best;    'tis  i^ever 

known 
Vertue  and  pleasure  both  to  dwell  in  one. 
X.        Herrick — Hesperides, 

Bather  than  be  less 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all. 
y,        '^liLTOJn— Paradise  Lost.      Bk.  H. 

line  47. 

Who  would  not,   finding   way,  break  loose 

from  Hell, 

«  «  •  •  « 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain  ? 
z.        MiLTom— Paradise  Lost.  Bk.  IV.  889. 
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Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least 
a.        Pbiob — Imitaiion  of  Horace. 

Ohoose  always  the  way  that  seems  the  beat, 
however  rough  it  may  be.  Custom  will 
render  it  easy  and  agreeable. 

h.        Pythaoobas. 

I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 
Because    I    will    not   jump  with    common 

spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

c.  Mercfiant  of  Venice.     Act  11.     So.  9. 

Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  affection. 

d.  OtheUo.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

There's  a  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 
6.         Taming  of  Vie  Shrew.     Act  1.     Sc.  1. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  en- 
joy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive. 
/.         King  Lear.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Great  God  ?  I'd  rather  bo 
A  Pa^an,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses,  that  would  moke  me  less  for- 
lorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus^  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
g.        'WoBDawORTR— Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

Pt.  I.     Smiiet  XXXTJL 

A  strange  alternative     •     •    • 
M\ist  women  have  a  doctor  or  a  dance  ? 
A.        Yowo— Love  of  Fame.    Satire  V. 

Line  192. 

CHRIST. 

Star  unto   star  speaks  light,  and  world  to 

world 
Itepeats  the  passage  of  the  universe 
To  God ;    the  name  of  Christ— the  one  great 

word 
"Well  worth  all  languages  in  earth  or  Heaven. 
i.         JijLiLEY — Festus.     Sc.  Heaven. 

Lovely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  Vvhose  life  was  Love !    Holy,  with 

]»awer. 
He  on  the  thought-benighted  Skeptic  beamed 
Manifest  Godhead. 
}.  CoijEBiDQib— Religions  3Iusings. 

Line  29. 

He  was  the  Word  that  spake  it; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  that  Word  did  make  it, 
X  do  believe  and  take  it. 
k.        DosNE— I^iuinc  Poems.     On  the 

Sacrament. 

In  darkness  there  is  no  choice.  It  is  light, 
that  enables  us  to  see  the  differences  between 
things  ;  and  it  is  Christ,  that  gives  us  light 

/.         J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habb — Guesses  at 

Truth. 


Who  did  leave  his  Father's  throne. 
To  assume  thy  flesh  and  bone  ? 
Had  ho  life,  or  had  he  none  ? 

If  he  had  not  liv'd  for  thee. 
Thou  hadst  died  most  wretchedly; 
And  two  deaths  had  been  thv  fee. 
m.       Hebbebt — The  Temple.    Btisiness^ 

One  name  above  all  glorious  names 

With  its  ten  thousand  tongues 
The  everlasting  sea  proclaims. 

Echoing  angelic  songs. 

n.        KEBU^—Septwigesima  Sunday. 

All  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christ  are  man- 
ifested within,  and  there  he  delights  to  dwell; 
his  visits  there  are  frequent,  his  condescen- 
sion amazing,  his  conversations  sweet,  his 
comforts  refreshing;  and  the  peace  that  he 
brings  passoth  all  understanding. 

o.        Thomas  a  Keiipis. 

God  never  gave  man  a  thing  to  do  con- 
cerning which  it  were  irreverent  to  ponder 
how  the  Son  of  God  would  have  done  it 

p.        Geoboe  MacDomau) — The  Marquis  of 

Lossie.     Ch.  LIX. 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake . 
q.      '  Mu/rou—Lycida^.     Line  109. 

Thon. 
Whom  soft-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from 

Heaven 
To  bleed  for  Man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
And  oh  !  still  harder  lesson,  how  to  die  I 
r.        Bishop  Pobtecs — DeaUu    Lin«  316. 

In  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  fourteen  hundred    years  ago,   were 

nail'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
s.        Jlenry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  lovliness  of  perfect   dee  .Is, 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf^ 
Or  builds  the  house  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  waves 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 
t .        Tennyson— //I  Memoriam .  Pt.  XXXVL 

His  love  at  once,  and  dread  instruct  our 

thought; 
As  man  he  suHer'd  and  as  God  he  taught, 
u.        Walleb — Of  Divine  Love.     Line  41. 

CHRISTLAJf. 

A  Christian  is  God  Almighty's  gentleman. 
V.      J.  C.  and  A.  ^V.  Hahe — Guesses  at  Truth. 

Look  in,  and  see  Christ's  chosen  saint 
In  triumph  wear  his  Christ-like  chain; 

No  fear  lest  he  should  swerve  or  faint; 
•'His  life  is  Christ,  his  death  is  gain." 
10.        iiEDLE— 67.  L'-ihe. 
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Of  simple  nnderBlaD dings,  little  inqnisi- 
tive,  and  little  instructed,  are  made  good 
Christians,  who  by  reverence  and  obedience 
implicitly  believe,  and  are  constant  in  their 
belief. 

a.  MoNTAioKz— J&say5.   Bk.  I.  Ch.  UV. 

Of  Vain  Subtleties, 

A  sad,  cood  Christian  at  her  heart 

b.  l*oPE — Moral  Essays.     Ep.  U. 

Line  68. 

A  Christian  is  t!iu  highest  Ktylo  of  man. 

c.  YoxjKQ—yight  Thowjhts.     Night  IV. 

Line  788. 

CSBJZTHLAS. 

The  mistletoe  linng  in  the  castle  hall. 

The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall. 

d.  Bayly—  The  Mistletoe  Bough. 

We  ring  the  bells  and  wo  raise  the  strain, 
"We  hang  up  garlands  everywhere 
And  bid  the  tapers  twinkle  fair, 
A|>d  feast  &Dd  frolic— and  then  we  go 

i^ack  to  the  same  old  lives  again. 

e.  Susan  Coolidoe — Christmas, 

Like  circles  widening  round 

Upon  a  clear  blue  river. 
Orb  after  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 

Is  echoed  on  forever: 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  be  peace. 
And  love   towards  men   of   love — salvation 
and  release. 

y.         KxBi£ -Christmas  Day. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play. 
And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  r^'peat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 
g.        LoKOFELLOW — Flower  de  Luce. 

Christnuu  Bells. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 

Where  the  Babe  was  bom. 
Sang  with  many  a  chance, 

Christmas  carols  until  mom . 

h.        hovQTEiAJow—By  the  Fireside. 

A  Christnuu  Carol. 

Ring  ont,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so:) 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  tirre, 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ 
blow, 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

i.         Milton— 0/4  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

Nativity.    St  13. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happymorn. 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  maid,  and  virgin  mother  bom, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring. 
For  so  the  holy  bages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual 
peace. 
j.         Milton  —  On  the  Morning  of  Christ's 

yativity.     St  1. 


*Twas  the  night  before  Christmas. 
k.        Clement  C.  Moobe— ^1  Visit  from 

St.  Nicfiolas. 

God  rest  ye,  little  children ;  but  nothing  you 

affright, 
For  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviour,  was  bom  this 

happy  night; 
Along  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  white  flocks 

sleeping  lay. 
When   Christ,    the  Child  of  Nazareth,  was 

bom  on  Christmas  day. 
/.         D.  M.  Mulock— jr/iiXy  Years. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

It  is  the  Christmas  time: 
And  up  and  down  'twixt  heaven  and  earth, 
In  the  glorious  grief  and  solemn  mirth, 
The  shining  angels  climb. 
m,       D.  Al.  lAuLOCK— Thirty  Tears. 

A  Hymn  for  Christmas  Morning. 

England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  ChriKtmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
*Twas  Christmas  broach 'd  the  mightiest  ale; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  throupjh  half  the  year, 
n.        SooTT — Marmion.     Canto  VI. 

Introduction. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish   a  snow   in  May's   new-fangled 
shows, 
o.        Lovers  Labour* s  Lost.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Be  merry  all,  bo  merry  all, 
With  holly  dress  the  festive  hall; 
Prepare  the  Kong,  the  feast,  the  ball, 
To  welcome  merry  Christmus. 
p.         W.  H.  Spemceb— r/ie  Joys  of 

Christmas. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ: 
The  moon  is  hid;  the  night  is  still; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mibt.  ^^ 

q.        Tennyson— JnJ/emortam.  PtXXVin. 

With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
A  rainy  cloud  possess' d  the  earth. 

And  sadlv  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 
r.         Tennyson — In  Memoriam.    Pt.  XXX. 

At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
s.        TussEB — Five  Hundred  Points  of 

Good  Utisbandry,     Ch.  XH. 

GHUBOH,  THE. 

Where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  Devil  will 
have  a  chapel. 
t.         BuBTON — Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Pt  lU.     Sc.  4, 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there. 
u.        Detoe— T/<c  Truebom  Englishman. 

Line  1. 
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Gk)d  never  had  a  ohuroh  but  there  men  say, 
The  devil  a  chapel  hath  raised  by  some  wyles, 
I  doubted  of  this  saw,  till  on  a  day 
I  westward  spied  great  Edinburgh's  Saint 
Gyles, 
a.        Deummosd — Posthumous  Poems. 

No  sooner  ia  a  templo  built  to  God,  but  the 
devil  builds  a  chapel  hard  by. 
h.        Herbebt — Jacula  Prudentuin. 

She  (the  BomRU  Catholic  Church)  may  still 
exist  in  undiminished  vigour,  when  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

c.  Maoaulay— iieuicw  of  Ranke\s 

History  of  the  Popes. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  rcli^^ious  light. 

d.  Milton—//  Petiseroso.    Line  160. 

No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  giv*n. 
Hero  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heav'n: 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  Piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  v.ith  the  Maker's  praise, 
c.        PovE—'Eloisa  io  Abelard.    Line  137. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to 

Fame 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  Name. 
/.         Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  III. 

Line  285. 

CIBCLES. 

Circles  and  light  lines  limit  and  close  all 
bodies,  and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle 
must  conclude  and  shut  up  all. 

a.        Sir  Thos.  Beovhkz^ Ilydriotaphia. 

Ch.  V. 

The  eye  is  the  first  circle;  the  horizon 
which  it  forms  is  the  second ;  and  throughout 
nature  this  primary  figure  is  repeated  with- 
out end.  It  is  the  highest  emblem  in  the 
cipher  of  the  world. 

A.        Embbson— jEssa?/5.     Crdes. 

The  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake; 
The  circle  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads, 
i.         Voi?z^Essay  on  Maiu    Ep.  IV. 

Line  364. 

I'm  up  and  down  and  round  about, 
Yet  all  the  world  can't  find  me  out; 
Though  hundreds  have  employ'd  their 

leisure, 
They  never  yet  could  find  my  measure. 
).         Jonathan  Swut— Oua  Circk, 

I  watch'd  the  little  circles  die; 
They  past  unto  the  level  flood. 
k.        Tennyson—  The  Mdler*s  Duwjhter. 

St.  10. 


On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands 
With  flawless  demonstration. 
I        Tennyson— jTAePnncM*.    Pt.  IL 

Lino  359. 

Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'exactlv  round, 
w.       Walleb— iow;  ana  Short  lAfe. 

CIBGTTMSTANCES. 

No  man  lives  without  jostling  and  being 
jostled;  in  all  ways  he  has  to  elbovo  himself 
through  the  world,  giving  and  receiving 
ofifence. 

n,        Cabltlb — Essays,    Memoirs  of  the 

lAfe  of  Scott. 

The  objects  that  we  have  known  in  better 
da;y^s  are  the  main  props  that  sustain  the 
weight  of  our  affections,  and  give  ub  strength 
to  await  our  future  lot. 

0.        Wm.  Hazlitt— TadZc  TaUc.     On  the 

Past  and  Future. 

Sprinkled  along  the  waste  of  years 
Full  many  a  soft  green  isle  appears  : 
Pause  where  we  may  upon  the  desert  road. 
Some  shelter  is  in  sight,  somo  sacred  safe 
abode. 
p.        KESLZ—TJie  Christian  Tear.     Advent 

Sunday.     St.  8. 

Occasions  do  not  make  a  man  frail,  but 
they  tjhew  what  he  is. 
q.        Thomas  a  Kempis— /m/ta^ioji  of 

Christ.    Bk,  L     Ch.  XVI. 

Condition,  circumstance  is  not  the  thing, 
r.         Tops— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  5** 

If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Whore  truth  is  hid. 
s.        IlanUet.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

Leave  frivolous  circumstances. 
t  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  V.     So.  1. 

My  circumstances 
Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe, 
u.         Cymbeluie.     Act  II.    Sc.  4, 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse. 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance. 
V.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  H.    Act  I.    Sc.l. 

So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour, 
uj.       Tennyson — Circumstance. 

CITIES. 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand; 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structure  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venico  sato  i:i  state,  throned  on  her 
hundred  isles  ! 
X.        Bybon— C'AiWe  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St  1. 


ciriEs. 


CLOUDS. 
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When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall; 
And  when  Borne  falls — the  World. 

a.  BTOo^^Childe  Jlarold,    Canto  IV. 

St.  145. 

At  Dresden  on  the  Elbe,  that  handsome  city, 
Where  straw  hats,  verses,  and  cigars  are 
made, 

TheyVe  built  (it  well  may  make  us  feel  afraid) 
A  music-club  and  music  warehouse  pretty. 

b.  Hktwe — Book  of  tSomjs,     Sonnets. 

Dresden  Poetry, 

Even  cities  have  their  graves ! 

c.  LoNGFELiiOW— ^ma(/i.     St.  6. 

What  land  is  this?  Ton  pretty  town 
Is  Delft,  with  all  its  wares  displayed: 
The  pride,  the  market-place,  the  crown 
And  centre  of  the  Potter's  trade. 

d.  liONOFELiiOW — Keramos,    Line  66. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
c.        Miurojx—L' Allegro.    Line  117. 

See  the  wild  Waste  of  all-devouring  years! 
How  Borne  her  own  sad  Sepulchre  appears. 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread! 
The  very  Tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead! 
/.        Tope— Moral  Essays.    Ep.V.   Line  1. 

I  am  in  Home !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry, 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy?    What  has  be- 
fallen me  ? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Thou    art    in   Bome!      A    thousand    busy 

thoughts 
Bush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images; 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race! 
g,        aoGZBS — Rome. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to 
proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God. 
L        Bacon — Adxxincemenl  of  Learning. 

Bk.1. 

Certainly  this  is  a  duty,  not  a  sin.  "Clean- 
lin^s  is  indeed  next  to  godliness . " 
L        John  Weslet.     Sermon  XCII. 

On  Dress. 

CL0X7DS. 

0  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you 

please, 
Or  let  the  easily-persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  nuaint  likeness  issuing  from  the 

mould 
Of  a  friend *8  fancy. 
j.        CoLEBiDGE— Poc/ical  Works.    Sonnet. 

The  sky  is  filled  with  rolling,  fleecy  clouds, 
wluwe  flat  receding  bases  seem  to  float  upon 
atraaspftrent  amber  sea. 

k.        W.HAauLTOKUnJsoN— PasforfliDays. 

Autujmi. 


Die  down,  O  dismal  day!     •    •    * 
And  come,  blue  deeps  !  magnificently  strewn 
With  coloured  clouds — large,  light,  and  fugi- 
tive— 
By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions 
blown. 
I.         DAvm  Gbay — The  Luggie  and  Other 
Po&ntis.  Inthe  Shadows.  Sonnet XX. 

The  cloudlets  are  lazily  sailing 
O'er  the  blue  Atlantic  sea. 
m.       Helsz— Early  Foems.   Evening  Songs. 

No.  4. 

See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  bome  aloft 
So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 
Over  the  snowy  peaks  ! 
n.        Jjo^qfelujw— Christ  us.     The  Golden 

Legend,    Pt.  V. 

The  louring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscip. 
0.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  11. 

Lino  490. 

There  docs  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 
p.        Milton — Comus.     Line  223. 

Clouds  on  clouds,  in  volumes  driven, 
Curtain  round  the  vault  of  heaven. 
q.        Thos.  Lobe  "PK^cocK—Rhododaphne. 

Clouds  on  the  western  side 
Grow  gray  and  grayer,  hiding  the  warm  sun. 
r.        Christina  dr.  Bossetti —  TtcUight  OoUm. 

St.  1. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold, 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

^Vho  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

s.        Scott — The  Setting  Sun. 

Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the 
clouds. 
t.         Troilus  and  Ci'essida.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

I    bring    fresh   showers    for    the    thirsting 
flowers. 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
woken 
The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When    rocked    to    rest   on  their    mother'? 
breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rnin. 

And  laugh  us  I  pass  in  thunder, 
u.        SiiELLEY-27i6  Cloud.    St.  1. 

Yonder  cloud 
That  rises  upward  always  higher. 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 
V.        Tennxson— in  Memoriam.    Pt  XV. 
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CLOUDS. 


CONCEIT. 


A  cloud  lav  cradled  near  the  setting  sun; 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 

•  •  *  *  « 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow; 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While   every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to 

blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beanteons  West. 
a.        John  Wilson — Jsle  of  Palms  and 

Other  Poems.     The  Evening  Cloud, 

COMPABISONS. 

To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say  comparisons  are  odd. 
h.        BuBNS— 5rty5  of  Ayr.    Line  177. 

Comparisons  are  odious. 

c.  BuBTON — Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Pt.  in.    Sec.  3. 
Donne — Elegy  8.    Line  54. 
Geoeoe  Hebbert— t/ocu/a  Pnulenium. 
Heywood— ^  Woman  Killed  With 

Kindness.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Comparisons  are  offensive. 

d.  Cebvantes— i>o/i  Quixote.    Pt.  II. 

Ch.  I. 

O  God,  show  compassion  on  the  wicked, 
The  virtuous  have  already  been  blessed  by 
Thee  in  being  virtuous, 
c.        Prayer  of  a  Persian  Dervish. 

Comparisons  are  odorous. 
/.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  III. 

Sc.  5. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Beciiuse  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
g.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

CO]!ffPENSATIOir. 

What  we  gave,  we  have: 
What  we  spent,  we  had: 
What  we  left,  we  lost, 
h.        Epitaph  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Devon. 

O  weary  hearts!    O  slumbering  eyes! 
O  drooping  souls,  whoso  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again. 

1        Longfellow— AWymion.    St.  7. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  U  taxed  for  a  comer  to  die  in. 
The  priest    hath    his  fee    who  comes  and 
shrives  us. 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold ; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking: 

*Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
*Tis  only  God  may  bo  had  for  the  asking, 
Ko  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  mav  bo  had  bv  the  poorest  comer. 

1,         LowzLL — Th&  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Prelude  to  Pt  I. 


When  fate  has  allowed  to  any  man  more 
than  one  great  gift,  accident  or  necessity 
seems  usually  to  contrive  that  one  shall  en- 
cumber and  impede  the  other. 

k,        SvnuBvn^^— Essays  and  Studies. 

The  Poems  of  Damte,  Gabbiel 

BOSSEZTL 

Not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 
/.         Tennyson— 7>i  Memoriam. 


Pt  MIL 


COMPLIMENTS. 


Though  all  compliments  are  lies,  yet  be- 
cause they  are  known  to  be  such,  nobody 
depends  on  them,  so  there  is  no  hurt  in  them; 
you  return  them  in  the  same  manner  you  re- 
ceive them  ;  yet  it  is  best  to  make  as  few  as 
one  can. 

m.       Lady  Gethin. 

A  compliment  is  usually  accompanied  with 
a  bow,  as  if  to  beg  pardon  for  paying  it. 
n.     J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Hark — Guesses  at  Truth, 

What  honour  that. 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments. 
0.        Mlltoh— Paradise  Begained. 

Bk.  IV.    Line  122. 

'Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment. 
p.         Twelfth  Night.    Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

Current  among  men 
Like  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment. 
q.        Tennyson— TAe  Pnnccss.     Pt.  II. 

Line  40. 

CONFESSION. 

Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove,  or  choke,  the  strong  concep- 
tion 
That  I  do  groan  withal, 
r.         Othello.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Confess  yourself  to  heaTen; 
Bepent  what's  past;   avoid  what  is  to  come. 
s.        Hamlet.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

I  own  the  soft  impeachment. 
t.         Sheridan—  Tlie  Bivals.    Act  V.   Sc.  3. 

CONCEIT. 

Tve  never  any  pity  for  conceited  people, 
because  I  think  they  carry  their  comfort 
about  with  them. 

u.        Geoboe  Eliot—  The  MiU  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  V.    Ch.  VL 

When  self-esteem  expresses  itself  in  con- 
tempt of  another,  be  it  the  meanest,  it  must 
be  repellant.  A  flippant,  frivolous  man  may 
ridicule  others,  may  controvert  them,  scorn 
them;  but  he  who  has  any  respect  for  him- 
self seems  to  have  renounced  the  right  of 
thinking  meanly  of  others. 

V.        QoisiBii—Leu}tsL{fe  of  Goethe,   Bk.  Y. 


CONCEIT. 


CONSCIENCE. 
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In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set  mankind. 

Hannah  Mobb— Fiorto.    Pt  I. 


a. 


Wo  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
b.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism,    Line  438. 


If  she  undervalue  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 
c.        Sir  Waltes  Kajleioh- 


Oldy's  Lifeof 
Ealdgh. 


Conceit  may  puflf  a  man  up,   but  never 
prop  him  up. 
cf .        Buskin —  TVue  and  Beautiful.     Morals 
and  Religion,  F\mctions  of  the  Artist. 

Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
e.         Uarrdei.     Act  UI.     Sc.  4. 

I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
/.         Henry  IV,    Pt  I.     Act  HI.     Sc.  i 


CONFIDENCE. 

He  who  does  not  respect  confidence,  will 
never  find  happiness  in  his  path.  The  belief 
in  virtue  vanishes  from  his  neart,  the  source 
of  nobler  actions  becomes  extinct  in  him. 

g.  AUFFENBEBO. 

He  who  has  lost  confidence  can  lose  nothing 
more. 

K.  BoiSTE. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
i.         Eajll  of  Chatham — Speech. 

January  14,  176G. 

Confidence  is  that  feeling  by  which  the 
mind  embarks  in  great  and  honourable 
courses  with  a  sure  hope  and  trust  in  itself. 

J.         CiCEBO— Rhetorical  Invention. 

Self-tmst  is  the  essence  of  heroism. 
k.        Emzbson — Essay,   On  Heroism. 

The  hearing  ear  is  always  found  close  to 
the  speaking  tongue;  and  no  genius  can  long 
or  often  utter  anything  which  is  not  invited 
and  gladly  entertained  by  men  around  him. 

L        Emerson— iJacc. 

Trust  men,  and  they  will  be  true  to  you ; 
treat  them  greatly,  and  they  will  show  them- 
selves great. 

m.       Emebson — Essay.     On  Prudence. 

In  tracing  the  shade,  I  shall  find  out  the  sun. 
Trost  to  me ! 
ji.        Owen  Mebedith — Lucile.    Pt.  II. 

Canto  VI.    St.  15. 

Though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Besigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks 

no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems. 
0.        MnJiON — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  HI. 

Line  686. 


Be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 
p.         Titus  Andronicus.     Act  I.      So.  1. 

I  renounce  all  confidence. 

q,        Henry  VI.     Pt.  I.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

I  would  have  some  confidence  vrith  you 
that  decerns  you  nearly, 
r.        Much  Ado  AboxU  Nothing.     Act  HE. 

Sc.  5 

Trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith. 
s.        Henry  VL     Pt.  HI.     Act  IV.     Sc.  4 

Tour  wisdom  is  consumM  in  confidence 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day. 
t.         Julius  Ccusar.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

CONSCIENCE. 

A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what 
health  is  to  the  body:  it  preserves  a  constant 
ease  and  serenity  within  us,  and  more  than 
countervails  all  the  calamities  and  afflictions 
which  can  possibly  befal  us.  I  know  noth- 
ing so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over 
as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  cannot  find 
any  method  of  quieting  the  soul  under  them, 
besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being  con- 
scious to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve 
them. 

u.        Addison — The  Guardian.    No.  135. 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th*  nation? 
Have  equal  power  to  adjourn, 
Appoint  appearance  and  return  t 
V.        Bvn^EXi—Hudibras.    Pt.  II. 

Canto  II.     Line  317, 

Bat  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane. 
10.       Byeon— C/ii/Je  Ilarold.     Canto  HI. 

St.  42. 

Nor  ear  can  hear,  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  ! 
X.        Btbon — The  Giaour.     Line  748. 

There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self  condemned 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 
y.        Btbon — Manfred.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within. 
Heard    through    Gain's    silence,    and    o'er 

Glory's  din ; 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 
z.        Byron— 27ic  Island.    Canto  I.     St.  6, 

The  great  theatre  for  virtue  is  conscience. 
aa.        CicEBO. 

The  still  small  voice  is  wanted. 
bb.        CowpBR—  The  Task.    Bk.  V. 

Line  685. 

Conscience  is  harder  than  our  enemies. 

Knows  more,  accuses  with  more  nicety. 

cc.        Geobge  Eliot— /Spanw/i  Gypsy. 

BkL 
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CONSCIENCE. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Conscience  is  a  coward,  and  those  fatilts  it 
has  not  strength  to  prevent,  it  seldom  has 
justice  enough  to  aocnse. 

a.  GoLDSiHTH — Vicar  of  Wakefirld. 

*ch.  xni. 

'Tis  the  first  constant  punishment  of  sin. 
That  no  bad  man  absolves  himself  within. 

b.  Juvenal— XIII.  2. 

Let  his  tonnontor,  conscienco,  find  him  out 

c.  MnvroN — Paradise  Eegained.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  130. 

Now  conscience  wakes  despair 
That  slumbered;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 
Of  what  he  was,  what  he  is,  and  what  must 

be 
Worse;    of    worse    deeds  worse    sufferings 

must  ensue! 

d.  Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  23. 

0  conscience  !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me;  out  of 

which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged! 

e.  MxLTON— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  X. 

Line  842. 

The  hell  within  him. 
/.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  m. 

Line  20. 

Whom  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud,  but 
deep. 
g.        Montaigne— J5?say5.     Bk.  11.  Ch.  V. 

Of  Conscience. 

Despotic  conscience  rules  our    hopes   and 
fears. 
h.        Ovid— Fast.    I.    485. 

Let  Joy  or  Ease,  let  Affluence  or  Content, 
And  the  gay  Conscience  of  a  life  well  spent. 
Calm  ev*ry  thought,  inspirit  ev'ry  grace, 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face. 
i.         Pope— To  Mrs.  M.  B. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  out- 
weighs. 
j.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  TV. 

Line  255. 

Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eas'd   his 

thought, 
"I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat; 
Where  once  I  went  to  Church,  I'll  now  go 

twice — 
And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 
k.        Pope  -Moral  Essays.     Ep.  HE. 

Line  365. 

True,  conscious  Honour,  is  to  feel  no  sin, 
He's  arm'd  without  that's  innocent  within; 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  Brass. 
/.        Pope— J?V«<  Book  of  Horace.  I 

Ep.  L    Line  93.   i 


What  Conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  Hell  to  shnn. 

That,  more  than  Heav'n  pursue. 

m.       Pope —  Universal  Prayer. 

There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  constitution. 
Wm.  Sewabd — Speech. 

March  11,  1850. 


n. 


Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible! 
o.        Henry  VL     Pt.  H.    Act  HI.     So.  3. 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to 

peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy. 
p.        Macbeth.    Act  HL     Sc.  2. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom ;  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles. 
q.        Richard  III.    Act.  I.    Sc.  4. 

Conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use. 
Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe. 
r.        liichard  IIL    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's;   but 
every  subject's  soul  is  his  own. 
s.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy 

labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,    nor  princely 

favour; 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of 

night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day,  nor  light. 
t.        Richard  IL    Act  V.     So.  G. 

I  know  myself  now;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience, 
u.        Henry  VUL        Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 

I  know  thou  art  religions. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  called  con- 

science; 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe. 
V.         Titus  Andronicus,    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

My   conscience    had    a   thousand    several 

tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
w.       Richard  IIL     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  car- 
dinal, 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 
X.        Henry  VIIL    Act  m,     Sc.  2. 

Soft,  I  did  but  dream. 
O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict 
me! 
y.        Richard  IIL    Act  V.    Sc.  a 


CONSCIENCE. 


CONSTANCY. 
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The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gn&w  thy 

soul! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  whilst  thou 

liv'st. 
And    take    deep    traitors    for   thy    dearest 

friends! 

a.  Richard  HI.    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  U3 

all; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Ls  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 

b.  Jlamlet.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Trust  that  man  in  nothing,  who  has  not  a 
conscience  in  eve^thing. 

c.  Stmsne— Tristram  Shandy,  Ch.XVII. 

Labor  to  keep  -nliye  in  your  breast  that 
little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  called  Conscience. 
fL         Geo.  Washinoton — Moral  Maxims. 

Virtue  and  Vice,     Conscience, 

CONSIDEBATION. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant. 
€.         TroUus  and  Cressida.     Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

C'OnBideration  like  an  angel  came. 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of 

him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
/.         Henry  V.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer. 
g,         Julius  Ccesar.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

CONSISTENCT. 

Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refin'd  as  eves  Athens  heard; 
And,  strange  to  tell,  he  practiced  what  he 
preached. 
h.        John  Abmstbono — Art  of  Preserving 

JleaUh.    Bk.  IV.    Line  302. 

Tush!   tush!  my  lassie    such    thoughts    re- 

signe. 
Comparisons  are  cruele: 
Fine  pictures  suit  in  frames  as  fine 
Consi5tencie*8  a  jewell . 
For  thee  and  me  coarse  cloathes  are  best 
llQde  folks  in  homelye  raiment  drest 
Wife  Joan  and  goodman  Robin, 
i.         JoUy  Rdbyn-Roughhead,    From  Mur- 
iagKs  Collection  of  Scotch  Ballads^ 
Pub.  in  1754.     {Doubted.) 

CONSOLATION. 

All  are  not  taken!  there  are  left  behind 
living  Beloveds,  tender  looks  to  bring. 
And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing, 
And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind. 
J.        £.  B.  BBOWHiHa — Oonsolation, 


The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 
k.        Byros— Don  Juan.   Canto  VHI.  St.  3. 

Grod  has  commanded  time  to  console  the  un> 
happy. 

/.  JOUBEBT. 

Empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound, 
m.       Pope— r/icDunciod.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  542. 

Grief  is  crowned  with  consolation, 
n.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act.  I.    Sc.  2. 

I  will  be  gone; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear. 
0.        AU's  WeU  That  Ends  WeH    Act  HI. 

Sc.2. 

CONSPIBACT. 

Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  executed. 
p.        Addison — Cato.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  CaUban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life. 
q.        Tempest,    Act  FV.     Sc.  1. 

O  conspiracy ! 
Sham*st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 

night, 
"When  evils  are  most  free  ? 
r.        J^ius  Ccesar.    Act  11.     Sc.  1. 

Open-eye  Conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take. 
s.         Tempest.    Act  11.     Sc.  1.     Song. 

Take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  and  where  conspirors 

are: 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquishM  be. 
t.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  logo, 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st 

his  ear 
As  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 
u.        Othello.    Act  in.    So.  3. 
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*  I 


Death  cannot  sever 
The  ties  that  bind  our  souls  through  mortal 
years — 

They  last  forever  ! 
V.        Kate  B.  "W.  Babnes — The  Departed. 

Thro'  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Thro*  thick  and  thin  she  follow 'd  him. 
w.       BuTLEB — Hudibras.    Pt.  1.   Canto  II. 

Line  369. 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 
X,       BuTLEB — Hudibras.  Pt.  HI.  Canto  II. 

Line  175. 
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CONTEMPT. 


Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 
a.        Herbert —  Virtue. 

'Tis  often  constancy  to  cliange  the  mind. 
6.        HooL£*s  Anastatio.    Bieves. 

Keep  your  love  true,  I  can  engage  that  mine 
ShaU,  like  my  soul,  immortal  prove. 

c.  John  'M.obsib— Damon  and  Pythias, 

On  jb}'ie7uiship  and  Perfection, 

Be  true  to  your  word  and  your  work  and 
your  friend. 

d.  John  BoYiiE  O'Reilly— i?u/M  of  the 

Road. 

Abra  was  ready  crc  I  call'd  her  name; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came, 
c.        Prior — iS^Aoinon  on  the  Vanity  of  the 

World.    Bk.  n.    Line  364. 

He  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from 

heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes. 
/.         King  Lear.     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

I  could  be  well  nerv'd  if  I  were  as  you ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 

me; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star 
Of  whose  true  fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
g.        Julius  Cctisar.     Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

If  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  1  am  all  true  lovers  are: 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. 
h.         Twdflh  Night.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  put 
to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be  every- 
thing, and  their  intent  evervwhere;  for  that's 
it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  noth- 
ing. 

i.         Twelfth  Nigld,    Act  11.    Sc.  4. 

Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant:  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 
j.         Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  V.   Sc.  2. 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and 
tongue! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
k,        Julius  Ccesar,    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

O  heaven  !  were  man 
But   constant,   he  were  perfect;    that  one 

error 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through 

all  th'  sins. 
Inconstancy  falls  off  ere  it  begins. 
/.         Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona.    Act  Y. 

Sc.  4. 


Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 

bo  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 
weeks. 
But  boars  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom, 
m.       Sonnet  CX  VL 

Out  upon  it !  I  have  lov'd 

Three  whole  days  togetiier; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more. 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

n.        Sir  John  SucKLiNa — Ckmstancy, 

CONTASIINATION. 

The  sun,  too,  shines  into  cess-pools,  and 
is  not  polluted. 
0.        Diogenes  Laebtius— Lib. VI.  Sec.  63. 

Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  baso  bribes  ? 
p.        Julius  Ccesar,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled. 
q.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  3. 

CONTEMPLATION. 

The  act  of  contemplation  then  creates  the 
thing  contemplated, 
r.        Isaac  Djsrajsli— Literary  Character. 

ch.  xn. 

But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  j^on  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeljjd  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation. 
s.        Milton—/;  Tenseroso.    Line  51. 

In  discourse  more  sweet. 
For  Eloquence  the  Soul,  Song  charms  the 

sense. 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will  and 

Fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost. 
t.        M.ILTOH  ^Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  U. 

Line  555. 

Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-oock  of 

him!  how  he  jets 
Under  his  advanced  plumes! 
u.        Twelfth  Night,    Act  H.    Sc.  5. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them 

thence; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation . 
V,        Richard  IIL    Act  m.    So.  7. 

CONTEMPT. 

He  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongnee 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 
w.       Mn.TON— Parouwe  Lost    Bk.  X. 

Line  506. 


CONTEMPT. 
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Host  contemptible  to  shan  contempt 
,0.        Pope — Moral  Essays,    Ep.  1« 

Line  196. 

Becomes  it  thee  to  tannt  this  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
.  6.         Henry  VI.    Pt.  I.    Act  Ul.     Sc.  2. 

But,  (alas !)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  fignre,  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at. 

c.  OlheUo.     Act  IV.    So.  2. 

Call  mo  what  instrument  you  will,  though 
yon  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

d.  Hairdet,     Act  Ul.    Sc.  2. 

Get  thee  ^lass  eyes; 
And,  and  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 

e.  King  Ltar.    Act  IV.    Sc.  6. 

He  talks  to  mo  that  never  had  a  son. 
y.         Kir.q  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

I  had  rather  b^  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon; 
Than  such  a  liomun. 
g,        Julius  Vcesar.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 
A.         Henry  VL    Pt.  Ul.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip! 
L  Twtlfik  Night.     Act  111.     Sc.  1. 


CONTENT. 

I  have  a  heart  with  room  for  every  joy. 
j.         Bailey — Ftsius.   Sc.  A  Mountain. 

Ah,   sweet  Content,  where  dost  thou  safely 
rest? 
k,        Basnabe  Babnes— Par^ienop/iiZ  and 

Farthenophe. 

Ah,  sweet  Content,  where  doth  thine  harbour 
hold? 
L         Bahnabe  Basses— Parthenophil  and 

Parthenophe. 

Ah,  sweet  Content,  where  is  thy  mild  abode? 
m.       Barnabe  BARHEa—Parthenophil  and 

Parthenophe. 

From  labour  health,  from   health  content- 
ment spring: 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
T4,        Ja^cesBsatiie— TAe  MinstreL   Bk.  I. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller 
Lived  on  the  river  Dee; 
He  danced  and  sang  from  mom  to  night — 
No  Lirk  so  blithe  as  he; 
And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  used  to  be — 
•*  I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I, 
If  nobody  cares  for  me." 
0.        BuuEBSTirF— Xove  in  a  ViUage. 

ActL    Sc.4. 


One  contented  with  what  he  has  done, 
stands  but  small  chance  of  becoming  famous 
for  what  ho  will  do.  Ho  has  laid  down  to  die. 
The  grass  is  already  growing  over  him. 

p.        BoYE&Summaries  ^  Thought. 

Coixlenimeni. 

I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

I'll  be  sad  for  nae-body; 
If  nae-body  cares  for  me, 

I'll  caro  for  nae-body. 

q.        BuiiNS — Aae-body. 

I  would  do  what  I  pleased,  and  doing  what 
I  pleased,  I  should  have  my  will,  and  having 
my  will,  I  should  be  contented ;  and  when 
one  is  contented,  there  is  no  more  to  be  de- 
sired ;  and  when  there  is  no  more  to  bo  de- 
sired, there  is  an  end  of  it. 

r.        Cebvantes —i)o?i  qtilxofc.    Pt.  I. 

Bk.  IV.     Ch.  XXIII. 

"WVU  therefore  relish  with  content. 
Whatever  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow'r ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudent  to  enjoy  it  all. 
Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

s.        Nathaniel  Cotton— T^  Fireside. 

St.  10. 

Enjoy  the  present  hour,  be  thankful  for  the 

past, 
And  neither  fear  nor  wish  th*  approaches  of 
the  last. 
t.         CowusY— Imitations.  Martial.  Lib.  X. 

Ep.  \L\U. 

*Tis    pleasant     through   the    loopholes    of 

retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  tlie  Great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd. 
u.        CowpEJi— r/tc  Task.       Bk.  IV. 

Line  88. 

This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest, 

A  heart  prepar'd,  that  fears  no  ill  to  come. 

V.        Samuel  Daniel— ^/i  Epistle  to  the 

Counttsj  of  Cuuiberland. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm; 
And  virtue,  though   in  rugs,  will  keep  mo 
warm. 
10.       D&YDES— Second  Book  of  Horace. 

Ode  29. 

He    trudged     along,   unknowing   what   he 

sought, 
And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of 
thought. 
X.        DuYDEs—Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Line  84. 

"With  equal  minds  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  be- 
yond our  care. 
y.        'DuYDES—Palemon  and  Arcite. 

Bk.  III.    Line  883. 

Map  me  no  maps,  sir;  mv  head  is  a  map,  a  map 
of  the  whole  world, 
z.        FiELDiNO— i?ape  upon  Rapt.    Act  1. 

8c.  5. 


ee 
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"What  happiness  the  raral  moid  attends 
in  cheerful  labour  while  each  day  she  spends! 
She  gratefully  receives  what  Heav*n  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjoys  content, 
a.        Gxx—Bural  Sports,    Canto  II. 

Line  148. 

'H'lH  best  companions,  innocence  and  health 
,  And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 
6.        Goij)SMiTn—l)esertedViUage.  Line  61. 

Man  wants  but  little  hero  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

c.  Goldsmith—  The  Hermit    St  8. 

Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  con- 
fin'd. 

d.  Goldsmith— T/ie  Traveller,  Line  210. 

Happy  the  man,  of  mortals  happiest  he 
Whose  quiet  mind  from  vain  desires  is  free; 
Whom  neither  hopes  deceive  nor  fears  tor- 
ment. 
But  lives  at  peace,  within  himself  content; 
In  thought  or  act  accountable  to  none 
But  to  himself  and  to  the  gods  alone. 

e.  Geo  .  Gban  ville  ( Lord  Lansdowne.  y— 

Epistle  to  Mrs.  Higgins. 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind. 
/.        Gray — Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard. 

St.  22. 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss: 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 
g.        JioBERT  Gbeene — Song.     Fhrewell  to 

Folly. 

Sweet  arc  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  con- 
tent; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown; 

Sweet  are  the  nights  in   careless  slumber 
spent; 

The    poor   estate    scorns    fortune's    angry 
irown: 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep, 
such  bliss, 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
A.        KoBEKT  Gbeene — Song.     Farewell  to 

FoUy. 

Praise  they  that  will  times  past,  I  joy  to  see 
My  selfe  now  live:  this  age  best  pleaseth  mee. 
i.        'HER&icK—IIesparides. 

Of  littlo  meddling  cometh  rest. 
The  busy  man  ne'er  wanted  woe: 
The  best  woe  is  in  all  worlds  sent. 
See  all,  say  nought,  hold  thee  content. 
J.        Jaspiu;  Heywood — Looh  ere  you  Leap. 

St  4. 

Ijet  the  world  slide,  let  the  world  go; 
A  fig  for  care  and  a  fig  for  woe! 
If  I  can't  pay,  why  I  can  owe, 
And  death  makes  equal  the  high  and  low. 
k.       John  Heywood — J5e  Merry  Friends, 

Yes !  in  the  poor  man's  garden  grow. 

Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers. 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 


And  jov  for  weary  hours. 

I,        Mart  Howxxt^  The  PoorMan*s 


Oarden, 


Contentment  furnishes  constant  joy.  Mach 
covetousness,  constant  grief.  To  the  con- 
tented, even  poverty  is  joy.  To  the  discon- 
tented, even  wealth  is  a  vexation. 

in,       MxNQ  Sum  Paou  Keen.     In  Chinese 
ReposUory.  (Trans,  by  Dr.  Milne). 

0  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on. 

For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth. 
Under  the  bright   and  glorious    sky,   and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and    days  well 

spent. 
n.        Lonqfellow — Axdumn. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

o.        Lovelacje— !/o  Aliheafrom  Prison. 

eroy's  Bel.  343. 

1  rest  content ;  I  kiss  your  eyes, 
I  kiss  your  hair  in  my  delight : 

I  kiss  my  hand  and  say,  "Good-night" 
p.        Joaquin  Milleb— Songs  of  the  5un- 
Lands,  Isles  of  the  Amazons,  Pt.V. 

Whate'er  the  Passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or 

pelf. 
Not  one    will    change    his    neighbor    with 
himself. 
q.        'Pope— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  n. 

Line  261. 

For  mine  own  part  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours, 
r.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 
5.        Merchant  <f  Venice.    Act  IV.     Sc.  L 

I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear;  owe  no 
man  hate;  envy  no  man's  happiness;  glad  of 
other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm. 

t.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  lU.    Sc.  2. 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 
It.         Othello.     Act  n.     Sc.  1. 

I'm  glad  oft  with  all  my  heart; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-ipongciSi 
V,        Henry  IV.    Pt  I.    Act  in.    8c.  1. 

My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head. 
Not  dcck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones. 
Nor  to  be  seen:  my  crown  is  called  content; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
w.       Henry  VL    Pt  IIL    Act  ILL      Sc.  3 

My  more-having,  would  be  as  a  sauoe 
To  make  me  hunger  more, 
c        MaxMh.    Act  lY.    So.  8. 
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Onr  content 
Is  our  best  having. 
a.        Ilenry  VJIL    Act  U.     Sc.  3. 


Shnt  np 
In  mcasnreless  content 
6.        Macbeth,    Act  IL 


Sc.  1. 


The  shepherd's  homely  onrds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  oat  of  his  leathern  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secnre  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Ib  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicatcs, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cap. 
His  body  coached  in  a  cunoas  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,   and  treason  wait  on 
him. 

c.  Henry  VI,    Pt.  III.     Act  II.     Sc.  5. 

"Tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glittering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

d.  Henry  VJIL    Act  11.     Sc.  3. 

*Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
hcurch  door,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve. 

e.  Romeo  and  Juliet,     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Fear  not  the  future,  weep  not  for  the  past. 
/.         SBELLEi—Jievolt  of  Mam,    Canto  XI. 

St.  18. 

The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
g,        Spenser — Fherie  Queene.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  II.    Lino  35. 

Dear  little  head,  that  lies  in  calm  content 
Within  the  gracious  hollow  that  God  made 
In  eveiy  human  shoulder,  where  He  meant 
Some  tired  head  for  comfort  should  be  laid. 
A.        Ckt.ta  TKkiTER—8ong, 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Betirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  lile 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven  ! 
L         Thomson— r/te  Seasons,    Spring. 

Lino  115S. 

There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can 

buj'. 
No  chemio  art  can  counterfeit; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Hakes  water  wine,   turns  wooden  cups  to 

gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain; 
Seldom  it  comes— to  few  from  heaven  sent — 
That  much  in  little— all  in  nought — content. 
J.         WiLBYE — MadrigoL 

A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows. 
k.        WoBDBWOBTfl— TAc  Mcursion. 

Bk.  vn. 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 
L        Oil  EmoLY  yfoTTo^— The  Character 

of  a  Happy  Life. 


CONTENTION. 

Contention  is  a  hydra's  head;  the  more 
they  strive  the  more  they  may:  and  as  Prax- 
iteles did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy 
face  in  it,  brake  it  in  pieces:  but  for  that 
one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment. 

m,       BuBTON — Anat,  of  Mel.    Pt.  II. 

Sec .  3.    Mem.  7. 

Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing. 
And  one  another  clapper-clawing, 
n.        BuTL£B — Hwdibras,    Pt.  II. 

Canto  II.     Lino  79. 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many 

an  oath, 
"  Arcades  ambo,"  id  e^t — blackguards  both. 
0.        Byron — Don  Juan,  Canto  IV.    St.  96. 

Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  b&- 

gtm. 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run: 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline. 
More  they  proceed  the  more  they  still  dis- 
join. 
p.        Sir  Sam'l  Gabth — TTic  Dispensary, 

Canto  ni.     Line  184. 

Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose. 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 
q.        Gat — iU6te.     The  Mastiffs.    Linel.  - 

Seven  cities  warr'd  for  Homer  being  d^^V 
^Vho  living,  had  no  roofe  to  shrowd  his  nftd. 
r.        John  Hetwood— TAc  Hierarchie  of 

the  Blessed  Angels 

Contentions  fierce. 
Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  cau8» 
s,        Scott — Peveril  of  the  Peak.    Ch.  Xli. 

For.    A  quarrel,  ho,  already  I  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 
Gra,    About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring. 
t.         Merchant  of  Venice.     Act.  V.     Sc.  1. 

Greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stako. 
u,        Uainlet.     Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
V.         Much  Ado  About  Isothing.     Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

The  Retort  Courteous;  the  Quip  Modest; 
the  Reply  Churlish;  the  Reproof  Valiant; 
the  Counter  check  Quarrelsome;  the  Lie 
with  Circumstance  ;  the  Lie  Direct. 

10.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Thou!  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man 
that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his 
beard  than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no 
other  reason,  but  because  thou  hast  hazel 
eyes. 

X.        Romeo  and  Juliet,    Act  m.    So.  1. 

Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is 
full  of  meat 
y,        Romeo  and  Juliet,    Act  m.    Sc.  L 
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The  quarrel  is  a  very  pretti^  qnarrel  as  it 
stands ;  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to 
explain  it 

a.        SBXBXDAX—The  Riixds,    Act  IV. 

Sc.  3. 


O  we  fell  out  I  know  not  why, 
And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
6.        TES^YaoTH— The  Princess. 


Canto  I. 
Song, 


Weakness  on  both  sides  is,  as  we  know, 
the  motto  of  all  quarrels. 

c.  VoLTAiBE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Weakness  on  Both  Sides. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  God  hath  made  them  so; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 
For  *tis  their  nature  too. 

d.  Watts — Divine  Songs.      Song  XVI. 

CONTRAST. 

'Tis  light  translateth  night;  'tis  inspiration 
Expounds  experience;  'tis  the  west  explains 
The  east ;  'tis  timo  unfolds  eternity. 

e.  BAUiEY — Festus.  Sc.  A  Buined  Temple. 

And  homeless   near  a  thousand   homes   I 

stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted 
food. 
/.        WoBDswoBTH — OuUt  and  Sorrow. 

St.  41. 

The  rose  and  the  thorn,  sorrow  and  glad- 
ness, are  linked  together. 
g.        Saadl 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and 
grace. 
h.        Oymbdine.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court 
are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  be- 
liaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at 
the  court. 

L        As  Yoj^  Like  B.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

The  little  may  contrast  with  the  great,  in 
painting,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary 
to  it.  Oppositions  of  colors  contrast;  but 
there  are  also  colors  contrary  to  each  other, 
that  is,  which  produce  an  ill  effect  because 
they  shock  the  eye  when  brought  very  near  it. 

j.        YoLTJLiBE — Essay,     (Zntrast, 

CONVERSATION. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary 
conyersation  than  in  writing,  providing  a 
man  would  talk  to  make  himself  understood. 

k.       Addison — The  Spectator.    No.  476. 

When  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk. 
For  all  a  Rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
).        BuTLEB — i/udi&ras.    Ft.  I.    Canto  I. 

Line  89. 


Discourse  may  want  an  animated  "  No," 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 
m.      CowPEB — Conversation.    Line  101. 

Abstruse  and  mystic  thoughts  you  must  ex- 
press 
With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness. 
For  tnith  shines  brightest  thro'  the  plainest 
dress, 
n.        Wkntworth  Dillon  (Earl  of 

Bosoommon) — Miscellanies.   Essay 
on  Translaied  Verse.    Line  217. 

Conversation  is  a  game  of  circles. 
0.        I^MEBBOH— Essays.     Circles* 

Conversation  is  the  laboratory  and  work- 
shop of  the  student. 
p.        Emebson— iSbcie/y  and  Solitude,    Clubs. 

I  never,  with  important  air,     • 

In  conversation  overbear. 

•  •  *  •  » 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein, 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in  vain. 
q.        Gay — Fbbles,    Ft.  I.    Introduction. 

Line  53. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  the  way. 
r.        Qay— Trivia.    Bk.  11.    Lino  480. 

Men  of  great  conversational  powers  almost 
universally  practice  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry 
and  exaggeration,  which  deceives,  for  the 
moment,  both  themselves  and  their  auditors. 

s,        ISacaxjlay— Essay,     On  the  AUienian 

Orators. 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time. 
i.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  lY. 

Line  639. 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

u.        FoPB — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  379. 

Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation;  and 
he  is  as  much  out  who  a&sumes  to  himself 
any  part  above  another;  as  he  who  considers 
himself  below  the  rest  of  the  society. 

V.        Sir  HicHABD  Steele — Tatler.  No.  22o. 

GOdXTETBY. 

Like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn, 
to.       BxBON — Don  Juan.  Canto  11.  St.  128. 

'Tis  good  in  every  case,  you  know. 
To  have  two  strings  unto  your  bow. 
SB.        Churchill — The  Ghost.    Bk.  IV. 

Ileywood^s  Proverbs,  1546;  Letters 
of  Queen  EHmbeih  to  James  V7., 
June,  1585;  Hooker* s  PolUy,  Bk. 
v.,  Ch.  LXXX;  BuUcr's  Iludibras, 
Pt.  III.,  Ch.  L,  Line  1;  Fielding, 
Love  in  Severai  Masques,  Sc.  13. 
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Coqnetry  whets  the  appetite;  flirtation  de- 
praves it.  Co(|uetry  is  the  thorn  that  guards 
the  rose  —  easily  trimmed  ofif  when  onco 
plucked.  Flirtation  is  like  the  slime  on 
water-plants,  making  them  hard  to  handle, 
and  when  caught  only  to  be  cherished  in 
slimy  waters. 

a.  Ik  MAavEL — Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

COUNTBIES. 

GiTe  me  but  one  hour  of  Scotland, 
Let  me  see  it  ere  I  die. 

b.  Aytol'S—A  Scotch  Ballad,     Charles 

Edward  at  Versailles. 

America!  half  brother  of  the  world! 

With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land. 

c.  Bailey— Fcsfits.     Sc.  The  Surface. 

England!  my  country,  great  and  free! 
Heart  of  the  world,  I  leap  to  tbee! 

d.  Bailey— Festus.    Sc.   The  Surface, 

Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  car; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood. 

e.  Bybon —  llie  Age  of  Bronze.    Pt.  V. 

Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen, 
great ! 
/.  Byeon—  Ch'dde  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St.  73. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  mnsing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 
g,         BYROTi— Don  Juan.    Canto  III.  St.8G. 

Be  England  what  she  will. 
With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still. 
A.         CuuECHnj,— TAe  Farewell. 

The  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotchman 
ever  sees  ia  the  high-road  that  leads  him  to 
£ngland. 

L  Sam'l  Jovssos—BoswelTs  Life  of 

Johnson.    An.  1763. 

The  Americans  equally  detest  the  page- 
antry of  a  King,  and  tho  supercilious  hypoc- 
risy of  a  Bishop. 

>-  Junius- i€ffer  Xo.  35. 

,  Britain  is 

A  world  by  itself ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

fc-         Oymbdine.    Act  ILL    Sc.  1. 

0 1England!^inodel  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
•L^e  htUe  body  with  a  mighty  heart,- 
v»  liat  might'8t  thou  do,  that  honour  would 
thee  do, 

B^lJ?'^/^^^^'^^  ^^^  and  natural! 
Bm  Bee  thy  fault  I 

^enry  V.    Act  II.    Chorus. 


This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  iflle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise; 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection  and  tho  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  tho  silver  sea. 
m.       Bichard  II.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

Your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
"With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  v/aters. 
n.         Cymheline.     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Month  after  month  the  gather'd  rains  de- 
scend. 
Drenching  yon  secret  Ethiopian  dolls, 
And  from  the  Desert's  ice-girt  pinnacles, 
Where  Frost  and  Heat  in  strange  embraces 

blend 
On  Atlas,  fields  of  moist  snow  half  depend. 
0.         Shelley — Sonnet.     To  the  Nile^ 

In  tho  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who 
reads  an  American  book?  or  goes  to  an 
American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American 
picture  or  statue  ? 

p.        Sydney  SMrra     Ueview  on  Sej^herCs 

Annals  of  the  United  States. 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves; 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 
q.        Thompson — Alfred.    Act  IE.    So.  5. 

COXTXTBY  LIFE. 

God  Almighty  first  plantcl  a  garden, 
r.        Bacon — Essays.     Of  Gardens. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature. 
s.        CowpEB—  The  Task.    Bk.  I;  Line  181. 

I  hate  the  countrie's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  love  the  silence;  I  embrace  the  wit 
A  courtship,  flowing  here  in  full  tide. 
But    loathe    tho   expence,    tho  vanity,  and 

pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy. 
t.         Wii.T.T\M  Habington —  To  my  Noblest 

hYiend  I.  C'.,  Esquire. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

*Ti8  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 

And    open    faco    of   heaven,  -to    breathe  a 

prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
u.        Keats — Sonnet  I.     Lino  1. 

As  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mead. 
V.        Longfellow—  Chaucer. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashion'd  country  seat 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, 
••  Forever  !  never ! 
Never— forever !" 
w.       Longfellow— OW  Clock  on  the 

Stairs.    St.  1. 
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Far  from  the  gay  cities  and  the  wavs  of  men. 
Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey,    Bk.  XIV. 

Line  410. 


a. 


Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptnrcs  fire  me,  and  -whose  visions 

bless 
Bear  me,  O  bear  me  to  seqaester'd  scenes, 
The  bow*ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens. 
h.        Pope  -  Windsor  Forest.     Line  260. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill; 
A  bee  hive's  hum  shall  soothe  m^  ear; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

c.  BoGEEs~il  Wish. 

Now  the  summer's  in  prime 

Wi'  the  flowers  richly  bloomi4g, 
And  the  wild  mountain  thyme 

A'  the  moorlands  perfuming. 
To  own  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together. 
Where  glad  innocence  reigns 

'Hang  the  braes  o'  Balquhither. 

d.  BoBEST    TAmnABiLL— The  Braes  o* 

Balquhither. 


C0T7NTBY,  LOVE  OF 

There  ought  to  be  a  svstem  of  manners  in 
every  nation  which  a  well-formed  mind  would 
be  disposed  to  relish.  To  make  us  love  our 
country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely.  . 

e,        BvRSE^Bejtections  on  the  Bevdution 

in  FVance. 

My  dear,  my  native  soil! 
For  -whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heav'n  is 

sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content ! 
/.        Burns— Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

St.  20. 

Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 

reckon. 
Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt   the 

perfume; 
Far  dearer  to  mo  yon  lone  glen  o*  green 

breckan, 
Wi*  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow 

broom. 
g.       Bvuaa— Caledonia. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters  ;  it  unmans  one  quite, 
Especially  when  life  is  rather  new. 
h.        Byrotx.— Don  Juan.  Canto  II.   St.  12. 

Oh,  Christ!   it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious 
land. 

{.        Bybon— C%iWc  Harold.    Canto  I. 

St.  15. 


There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin; 
The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and 
chill; 
For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight 
repairing. 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
j.        Campbell.  —  The  Exile  of  Erin. 

O  beautiful  and  grand 
My  own  my  Native  Land! 

Of  thee  I  boast: 
Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best. 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest, 

I  love  thee  most. 
k.        Abraham  Coles— 3fy  Native  Land, 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still. 
My  country !  and,  -while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  mind  and  manners  may  bo 

found, 
Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee. 
I.         Cowrm— The  Task.    Line  206. 

Our  country  I  In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right ;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 

m.       Stephen  Decatdb—  Toast  gii?en  at 

Norfolk* 

The  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  shore. 
»i.        GoLDSMTiH— TAc  TYaveUer.   Line  217. 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  God  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale. 

o.        Holmes—^  Metrical  Easay. 

Down  to  the  Plymouth  Hock,  that  had  been 

to  their  feet  as  a  doorstep 
Into  a  world  unknown,  — the  corner-stone  of 
a  nation  ! 
p.        IiONgpellow—  Courtship  of  Mies 

Standish.    Pt.  I. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee. 
q.       Longfellow—  The  Building  of  the  SJup. 

Sail  on.  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fotel 
r.        Longfellow—  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Sweet  the  memory  is  to  mo 
Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet. 
s.       Longfellow— ^ma/^    St.  1. 

Hail,  dear  country!    I  embrace  thee^  see- 
ing thee  after  a  long  time. 
t         Menakdeb.    Piscat  8. 
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It  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  bnt  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over. 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak*d  was  thy 
own. 
a.        MooBE — Dear  Harp  of  My  (huniry, 

St.  2. 

Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor. 
5.         Pope — On  his  OroUo  at  T^oickenham, 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

c.  BcoTT—lay  of  the  £asi  Minstrel. 

Canto  YL    St.  1. 

Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand. 

Can  e'er  nntio  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  ragged  strand! 

d.  SooTT — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd, 

Canto  VL     St  2. 

Hy  floot  is  on  my  native  heath,  and  my  name 
is  MacGregor. 

e.  Bfxyn—Sob  Roy.    Ch.  XXXIV. 

I  do  love 
My  oonntry*s  good,  with  a  respect  more  ten- 
der, 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate. 
J.  Ccnioianus.    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, — 

Of  thee  I  sing : 
Land  where  mv  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

g.        Sam'l  F.  &iaTH—Xaiio7ial  Hymn. 

I  was  bom  an  American  ;  I  live  an  Ameri- 
can ;  I  shall  die  an  American. 
A.        DAiOEii  Webster — Speech. 

July  17,  1850. 

Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole 

eountry,  and  nothing  but  our  country. 

i         Daniel.  Webstes — An  address  delivered 

at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 

the  Munker  HiU  Monianent. 

Our  country— whether  bounded  by  the  St. 
John's  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwise 
bounded  or  described,  and  be  the  measure- 
ments more  or  less; — still  our  country,  to  be 
cherished  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended 
by  all  our  hands. 

J.         BoBT.  C.  Wdtthbop — Toast  at  FhineuU 

Hall  on  the  4th  of  JvXy,  1845. 

C0T7BAGE. 

The  son],  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
at  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point 
k        ApniBON — (kdo.    ActV.    Sc.  1. 


Where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death, 
it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live. 
I.        Sir  THOMAa  Bbowns— i^e/iaio  3/edict. 

Pt.  XLIV. 

O  friends,  be  men;  so  act  that  none  may  feel 
Ashamed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  other  men. 
Think  each  one  of  his  children  and  his  wife. 
His  home,  his  parents,  living  yet  or  dead. 
For  them,  the  absent  ones,  I  supplicate. 
And  bid  you  rally  here,  and  scorn  to  fly. 

in.      Bbyant's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XV. 

Line  843. 
And  let  us  mind  faint  heart  ne'er  wan 
A  lady  fair. 

n.        BuKNs— ToDr.  J5/acWocfc.' 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 
0.        Dbyden — Alexander's  Fsasi.    St.  !• 

The  charm  of  the  best  courages  is  that 
they  are  inventions,  inspirations,  flashes  of 
genius. 

p.        "EasEBson— Society  and  Solitude. 

Oouracfe. 

Courage  the  highest  gift,  that  scorns  to  bend 

To  mean  devices  for  a  Bordid  end. 

Courage — an  independent  soark  from  Heav- 
en's bright  throne, 

By  which  the  soul  stands  raised,  triumphant, 
high,  alone. 

Great  in  itself,  not  praises  of  the  crowd, 

Above  all  vice,  it  stoops  not  to  be  proud. 

Courage,   the  mighty  attribute  of    powers 
above, 

Bv  which  those  great  in  war,  are  great  in  love. 

Tne  spring  of  all  bravo  acts  is  seated  here. 

As  falsehoods  draw  their  sordid  birth  from 
fear. 
q.        Fabquhah — Love  and  a  Bottle.      Pari 
of  dedication  to  the  Lord  Marquis 

of  CarmarUien., 

Courage  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  an 
essential  of  high  character, 
r.        Fboudb — Mepresejitaiive  Men. 

Few  persons  havo  courage  enough  to  ap- 
pear as  good  as  they  really  nre. 
s.         J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Hase— Guesses  <rf 

Thdh. 

Tender  handed  stroke  a  nettle, 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains; 

Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 
t.        Aabon  Hill —  Verses  written  on  a 

Window  in  ScoHand. 

'* Be  bold  !"  first  gnfe ;  "Bo  bold,  be  bold, 
and  evermore  be  bold,"  second  gate  ;  *'Benot 
too  bold !"  third  gate. 

u.        Inscription  on  the  Gates  of  Busyrane. 

There's  a  brave  fellow  !  There's  a  man  of 

pluck ! 
A  man  who's  not  afraid  to  say  his  say. 
Though  a  whole  town's  against  him. 
V.        Longfellow— CViris/us.    Pt.  m. 

JohnEn^coU.    Act  XL    Sc.  2. 
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Write  on  vonr  doors  the  sayinp;  wise  and  old, 
"Be  bold!  be  bold!"  and  everywhere — "Bo 

bold; 
Be  not  too  bold  !'*  Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect;  better  the  more  than  less; 
Better  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die, 
Than  like  a  perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. 
a.        LoNOFBLLOW — MotUuH  ikUutamus. 

Line  100. 

What !  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond 
his  cell, 

Front  Home's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn 
her  frown  ? 

Brave  Luther  answered,  "  Yes** ;  that  thun- 
der swell 

Bocked  Europe,  and  discharged  the  tripple 
crown. 
h.        Lowell-- Tb  W.  L.  Garrison. 

How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

0.        Macaulay— iat/.9o/'  Ancient  Rome. 

Horatius  70. 

'Tis  more  brave 
To  live,  than  to  d'e. 

d,  Owen  Mzbedith — LucUe.    Pt  H. 

Canto  VL     St.  11. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a 

jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward. 

e.  Milton— Sonjie/.    To  Cyriack  Ski  ner. 

Stand  fast  and  all  temptation  to  transgress 

rei)el.  

/.        Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  VHI. 

Line  640. 

Courage  in  danger  is  half  the  battle. 
//.        Plautus. 

Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base,  as  soon  as  I. 
h.        Scorr— Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  V. 

St  10. 

But  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
Wo  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence: 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion, 
i.         King  John.    Act  JI.    Sc.  1. 

Come  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily: 
Doomsday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 
j.         Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 
k.        Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise 
of  his  age;  doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the 
feats  of  a  lion. 

/.         Mixch  Ado  Ahovi  Nothing.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  sufi'er 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe. 
m.       Timon  of  Athens,    Act  HI.    Sc.  5. 


I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man: 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 
n.        Macbeth.    Act  1.    Sc.  7. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
0.        Richard  lU.    ActV.    S>.  4, 

In  that  day's  feats 

*  •  •  «  «  «         • 

He  prov*d  the  best  man  i*  the  field  ;  and  for 

his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak. 
p.        Coriolanus.    Act  IL    So.  2. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 
q.        Henry  IV.    Pt  L    Act  I.     So.  3. 

The  thing  of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympa* 

thise. 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Betums  to  chiding  fortune, 
r.         TroUus  and  Oressida.    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 

And  do  you  tell  mo  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
s.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Tis  much  he  dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety, 
t.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question: — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufifcr 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 
Or,  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? 
u.        Hainlet.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

We  fail! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we'll  not  fail. 
V.        Macbeth.    ActL     Sc.  7. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare: 
Approach  thcu  like  the  rugged  Bussian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. 
to.       Macbeth.    Act  m.    Sc.  4. 

Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avoided* 
*Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 
X.        Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes. 

But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  waiL 

y.        Richard  IL    Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 

A  man  of  courage  is  also  full  of  faith. 
z.        Yonge's  Cicero.     The  Tusculan 

DispukUionsi 
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A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  afi&ont  me;  and  no  other  can. 

a.  CowpEB — Conversation.    Line  193. 

Life  is  not  so  short  bnt  that  there  is  always 
time  enoagh  for  courtesy. 

b.  Emerson— 5t)ciai  Aims. 

In  thy  discourse,  if  thou  desire  to  please: 
All  sach  is  courteous,  useful,  new  or  wittie: 
Usefulness  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  ease; 
Courtesie  grows  in  court;  news  in  the  citie. 

c.  Hkbbkbt— 27te  Church.  Church  Porch. 

St.  49. 

Shepherd  I  take  thy  word. 
And  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  hall 
And  courts  of  princes. 

d.  Milton — Comus.    Lino  322. 

I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy, 
c         Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  11.    Sc  4. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bore  distress  hath  ta'en  irom  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  Civility. 
jr.         As  You  Like  It.    Act  U.    Sc.  7. 

Too  oiTil  by  half. 
g,        Sh£Bidan — The  Rivals.    Actm. 

Sc.  4. 

COWABDICE 

Por  those  that  fly  mny  fight  again, 
Which  be  can  neyer  do  that's  slain. 
&.       BJJTLEB—Jludlbras.  Pt.  III.  Canto  HI. 

Line  243. 

Por  those  that  run  away,  and  fly, 
Take  place  at  least  o'  th'  enemy. 
L         BvTLEB—Hudibras.   Pt.  I.  Canto  HI. 

Line  609. 

That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare, 

Scmxe  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare. 

j.         Cbabbe— Tale  I.      The  Dumb  Orators. 

That  same  man.  that  runnith  awaie, 
Kaie  again  fight  another  daie. 
fc,        IStBAByiJJs— Apothegms.    Trans,  by 

Udall. 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 
L         GoiiDSMiTH— TAe  Art  of  Poetry  on  a 

New  Plan. 

When  desp'rate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
DistrtLBt  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 
m,       Sam*l  Johnson— /rcne.    Act.  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

He 
That  kills  himself  to  Void  misery,  fears  it. 
And,  at  the  best,  shows  but  a  bastard  valour. 
This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  my  trust. 
Which  I  most  not  yield  up,  till  it  be  forced : 
Hot  will  I .     He's  not  yaliant  that  dares  die, 
But  he  thai  boldly  bears  calamity. 
H,        ^/UtimxaBi^Maid  of  Honour.    ActlY. 

Sc.  3. 


Cowards    (may)  fear  to  die ;    but  courage 

stout 
Bather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out. 
o.        Sir  Walter  RaleIgh— Oai  the  Snuff  of 
a  Candle  the  night  before  he  di^ 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again. 
p.        Ray — Ilistory  of  the  Rebellion. 

Bristol,  1752. 

Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land! 
g.        ^iCOTi—Marmion.    Canto  IV.    St.  30. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live 
on. 
r.         Dr.  Sewell — The  Suicide.     Bk.  XI. 

Ep.  LV. 

By  this  pood  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster:— I  afear'd  of  him? — a  very  weak 
monster: — The  man  i'  the  moon? — a  most 
poor  credulous  monster : — Well  drawn,  mon- 
ster, in  good  sooth. 

s.        Tempest.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths: 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  mo  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 
i.         Julius  Ccesar.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calfs  skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs, 
u.        King  John,    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars; 
\Vho,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 

milk? 
17.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 
10.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  III.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry, 
z,         Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

It  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vile  g-uns 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
y.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.     Act  L    So.  3. 

I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and 
safety. 
X.        Henry  V.    Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 
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Plague  on't;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have 
Been  him  damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged 
him. 

a.        Twelfth  Nlgld.    Act  m.    Sc.  4. 

So  bees  'with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 

stench. 
Are    from   their   hives,  and  houses,  driven 

away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English 

dogs; 
Now,  like  whelps,  wc  crying  run  away. 
6.        Henry  VI.     Pt  I.     Act  I.    Be.  5. 

So    cowards    fight  when   they   can  fly  no 

further; 
As  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their 

lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  *gainst  the  officers. 

c.  Henry  VI.    Pt.  III.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword 
as  thou  hast  done;  and  then  say,  it  was  in 
fight. 

d.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  11.    Sc.  4. 

Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  bo  found  an  ass. 

e.  All's  Well  Thai  Ends  WeU.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  3. 

"Would*st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 
/.         Macbeth.    Act  I.    Sc.  7. 

You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you 

run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat! 
g.        Coriolanas.    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

My  valour  is  certainly  going!  it  is  sneak- 
ing oflf !  I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at 
the  palms  of  my  hands. 

h.        Shebidan— r/ic  J?4uaZ5.    Act  V. 

Sc.  3. 

Ah,  Fool!  faint  heart  fair  lady  n'er  could 
win. 
i         SpEXSER—Britaiyi's  Ida.     Canto  V. 

St.  I. 

The  man  that  lays  his  hand  on  woman, 
save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  name  a  coward. 

j.        ToBi^— The  Honeymoon.    Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

CBEATION. 

Creation  is  great,  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood. 
k.        Clbisle— Essays.    Characteristics. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
I.        CowPEB— 27ie  Tatsk,  Bk.  V.  Line  144. 


O  mighty  nothing!  unto  thee, 
Nothing,  we  owe  all  things  that  be; 
God  spake  once  when  he  all  things  made^ 
He  saved  all  when  he  nothing  said. 
The  world  was  made  of  nothing  then; 
*Tis  made  by  nothing  now  again. 
m.       Crashaw — Steps  to  the  Temple. 

Then  tower'd  the  palace,  then  in  awful  stato 
The  Temple  rear'd  its  everlasting  gate: 
No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  run^! 
Like  some  tall  palm    the  noiseless    fabno 
eprung. 
ru        Bishop  Hebeb — Palestine .     Line  137. 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors!  let  in 
The  great  Creator,  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world. 
0,        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VII. 

Line  566* 

To  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  of  tongue  or  seraph  can  suffice. 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend? 
p.        Milton— Paradwe  Lost.    Bk.  Vn. 

Line  112. 

What  cause 
Moved  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest 
Through  all  eternity,  so  late  to  build 
In  Chaos ;  and,  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolved. 
q.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VII. 

Line  89. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul, 
r.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  I. 

Line  267. 

No  man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, the  workmen  crowded  together,  the 
unfinished  walls  and  unpaved  streets;  no 
man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and  pickaxe; 
it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God. 

s.        SEELEY—Ecce  Homo.    Ch.  XXTV. 

Through  knowledge  we  behould  the  World's 

creation, 
How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostred  was, 
And  judge  of  Nature's  cunning  operation. 
How  things  she  formed  of  a  formless  mass. 
t.        8PB:ssESi^Tears  of  the  Muses.  Uraraa. 

Line  499. 


If  Poverty  is  the  Mother  of  Crimes,  want 
of  Sense  is  the  Father, 
u.        Be  La  Bbxtyere — The  Charaders  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age,    VoL  XL 

Ch.  XL 

Besponsibility  prevents  crimes. 
V.        BxTBEZr— Ructions  on  th^  lievolidion 

in  JFhmce. 

Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands. 
to.       Byboh— Don  Juan.   Canto  IX.   St.  58. 

Crime  is  not  punished  as  an  offense  against 
God,  but  as  prejudicial  to  society. 
z,        FBOxnm— Short  Studies  on  Great  5u6- 
jeds.    Beciprocal  Duties  of  ^ate 

and  Sutfjeds. 
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A  man  who  has  no  excuse  for  crime  is  in- 
deed defenceless  ! 

a.  BuLWEB-LrrroN — The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

Act  IV.    6c.  1. 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damnM«  Hubert 

b.  King  John,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to 
men's  eyes. 

c.  Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch 

our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd  swallow'd,  and 

digested. 
Appear  before  us  ? 

d.  Mmry  V.    Act  n.     Sc.  2. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
I'nreconcird  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

e.  OthdLo,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me— I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 


Richard  IL    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 


There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note. 
g,        Macbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 

would  die, 
And  there  an  end;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With    twenty    mortal    murders    on    their 

crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools. 
h.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  in- 
Btmction. 

i.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  m.     Sc.  1. 

Tremble  thou  wretch. 
That  has  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Un whipped  of  justice. 
j.         King  Lear.    Act  in.     Sc.  2. 

Unnatural  deeds 
Bo  breed  unnatural  troubles:  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their 
secrets. 
t.        Macbdh.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  ? 
0,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 
Qnnies  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to 

warn 
Ai  Hs  lEeen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge! 
0,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 
The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 
Tbib  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 
When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the 

hounds 
Of  oQiiscience  to  their  prey  ! 
L        Sheixet — 7%e  VencL    Act  V.    Sc  1. 


CKITICISM. 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism  I  inquire 
immediately  after  the  works  of  the  author 
who  has  written  them,  and  by  that  means 
discover  what  it  is  he  likes  in  a  composition. 

m.       Ai>Di3o:n— Guardian.    No.  115. 

He  was  in  Logic  a  groat  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  Analytic; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side, 
n.        BxjTLE&^Hudibras.    Pt  I.    Canto  I. 

Line  65. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade. 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by 

rote. 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misqnote; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt; 
To  Jeffrey  po,  be  silent  and  discri]et. 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet; 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for 

wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling— pass  your  proper  jest. 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caressed. 
0 .        Bybon — English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Heviewers.    Line  63. 

As  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June, 
Hope,  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics, 
p.        Bybon— iirVij/Zw/i  Bards  and  Scotch 

Beviewers.    Line  75. 

A  servile  race 
Who,  in  mere  want  of  fault,  all  merit  place; 
Who  blind  obedience  pay  to  ancient  schools. 
Bigots  to  Greece,  and  slaves  to  rusty  rules. 
q .        Chubchill—  The  Bosciad .    Line  183 . 

But  spite  of  all  the  criticizing  elves, 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel — must  feel 
themselves. 
r.        Chubchill — The  Bosciad.    Line  322. 

Though  by  whim,  envy,  or  resentment  led, 
They  damn  those  authore  whom  they  never 
read. 
8.        Chubchill — Tlie  Candidate.    Line  57. 

Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part. 
Nature  iu  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
/.         Collins — Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 

Uanmer  on  his  Edition  of  Shakspere. 

There  are  some  critics  so  with  spleen  dis- 
eased. 
They  scarcely  come  inclining  to  be  pleased : 
iVnd  sure  he  must  have  more  than  mortal 

skill. 
Who  pleases  one  against  his  will. 
u.        CoNOBEVE— r^e  Way  of  the  World. 

Epilogue. 
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I  would  beg  the  critics  to  remember,  tnat 
Horace  owed  his  favour  and  his  fortune  to 
the  character  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and 
Varus;  that  Fun  damns  and  PoUio  are  still 
Talued  by  what  Horace  says  of  them;  and 
that,  in  their  golden  age,  there  was  a  good 
understanding  among  the  ingenious;  and 
those  who  were  the  most  esteemed,  were  the 
best  natured. 

a.        Wentworth  DrLLON  (Earl  of 

Roscommon) — Preface  to  Horace's 

Art  of  Poetry. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  staeje, 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age. 
6.        Wentworth  Dillon  (Earl  of 

Roscommon) — Essay  on  Translated 

Verse.    Line  7. 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be 
correct 

c.  Disraeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield) — 

Speech  in  House  of  Commons. 
Jan'y  24,  18G0. 

The  most  noble  criticism  is  that  in  which 
the  critic  is  not  the  antagonist  so  much  as 
the  rival  of  the  author. 

d.  Isaac  Disraeli — Curiosities  of 

Liicralure.    Literary  Journals . 

The  talent  of  judging  may  exist  separately 
from  the  power  of  execution . 
6.        Isaac  Disraeli-- 6Vri05j7ic.9  o/ 

Literature.     Literary  Dutch. 

Those  who  do  not  read  criticism  will  rarely 
merit  to  be  criticised . 
/.        Isaac  Disraeli— X?7er/^/n/  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  VI. 

You'd  scr.rco  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 
And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye. 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 
g.       David  EvERErr— iines  icrlttenfor  a 

School  Declamation. 

Reviewers  are  forever  telling  authors,  they 
can't  understand  them.  The  author  might 
often  reply :  Is  that  my  fault  ? 

A.        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Kabe— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books. 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest; 
But  what  care  I  ?  for  when  I  make  a  feast, 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the 
cooks. 
i         Sir  John  Harrington — Against 

Writers  that  Carp  at  other  Men's 

Books. 

Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  comers  of  newspa- 
pers and  reviews,  to  challenge  every  new 
author. 

j.        Longfellow — Kavanagh.    Ch.  XITI. 

The  strength  of  criticism  lies  only  in  the 
weakness  of  the  thing  criticised, 
k,       JjOTHQFELLOVf^Kavanagh.    Ch.  XXX 


It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  almost  uniTezsal 
rule  that  good  poets  are  bad  critics. 
I.         Macaulay— 0<7icis7ns  on  the  Principal 

Italian  Writers.    Dante. 

.The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  read- 
ing public  is  very  materially  influenced  even 
by  the  unsupported  assertions  of  those  who 
assume  a  right  to  criticise. 

m.       Macaulay— ifr.  Robert  Montgomery's 

Poems. 

To  check  young  Genius'  proud  career. 

The  slaves,  who  now  his  throne  invaded, 
Made  Criticism  his  prime  Vizir, 

And  from  that  hour  his  glories  faded. 

n.        'MooBE— Genius  and  Criticism. 

Ah  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast. 
Nor  in  the  Critic  let  the  Man  be  lost. 
o.        VopE.— Essay  on  Criticism.     Line  522. 

And  ^ou,  my  Critics!  in  the  chequer'd  shade. 
Admire  new  light  thro'  holes  yourselves  have 
made. 
p.        Pope— 2>uncia<Z.    Bk.  IV.     Lino  125. 

A  perfect  Judge  will  read  each  work  of  "Wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ: 
Survey  the  Whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to 

find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the 
mind. 
q.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  235. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tryd. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  a.side. 
r.        VovE— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  336. 

I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too, 
When  works  are  censur'd  not  as  bad  but  new; 
While  if  our  Elders  break  all  reason's  laws. 
These  fools  demand  not  i)ardon,  but  Ap- 
plause. 
s.        Pope— Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.  I. 

Line  115. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  End, 
Since  none  can  compass  more    than  they 

intend; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
i.         Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.     Line  255. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss. 
u.        Fom— Essay  on  Crilicism.    Lino  0. 

The  gen'rous  Critic  fann'd  the  Poet'.s  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 
V.        roPB— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  100. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move 
slow. 
10.        TovE— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  370. 

With  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. 
at.        TovE— Essay  on  Ci'iticism.    Line  571. 

Critics  I  read  on  other  men, 
And  hypers  upon  them  again  ; 
From  whose  i  ^marks  I  give  opinion 
On  twenty  books,  yet  ne'er  look  in  one. 
y.        PRIOB—.^  Epistle  to  Heeiwood 

Shepherd,  Esq. 
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For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 
a.         OifieUo.    ActU.    Sc.  1. 

In  snch  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  hear  its  com- 
ment. 
h.        Julius  Caesar.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 


*Tis  a  physic 
That's  hitter  to  sweet  end. 

c.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  IV. 


Sc.  6. 


For,  poems  read  withont  a  name 
We  justly  praise,  or  justly  hlame; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views, 
JEIxcept  they  know  whom  they  ahuse. 
And  since  you  ne*er  provoke  their  spite, 
Depend  upon't  their  judgment's  rignt. 

d.  JoNA^THAN  SwnT — On  Poetry. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

e.  YouNO — Love  of  Fame.     Satire  VII. 

Lino  97. 

CBTJEIiTY. 

Man*8  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 
/.         BuBKs — Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn. 

Detested  sport, 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain. 
g.         CowpBB— r/te  Task.     Bk.  III. 

Line  326. 

It's  not  the  linen  you're  wearing  oui, 
But  human  creatures'  lives. 
k.        Hood — Song  of  the  Shirt. 

The  Puritans  hated  bcarhaiting,  not  be- 
eause  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it 
gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 

i.         M±CAm^Y-- History  of  England. 

Vol.  L    Ch.  m. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 
j.         King  Lear.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

If  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  mzal  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thoe 
As  thou  art  tender  to't. 
it.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.3. 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind. 
/.         Uamlet.    Act  HI.     Sc.  4. 

You  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

m.        Tw^fth  Night.    Act  1.     Sc.  5. 

Inhumanity  is  caught  from  man — 
From  smiling  man. 
H.        Yovso— Night  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  158. 


CUBIOSITY. 

I  loathe  that  low  vice.  Curiosity. 
o.        Bybon— i>o»  Juan.    Canto  I.    St  23. 

The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich. 
The  dairy-maid  inquires,  if  she  shall  take 
The  trusty  tailor,  and  the  cook  forsake. 
p.        DsxDZSi— Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Line  762. 

Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no 
fibs. 
q.        GoLDSMirH — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Actni. 

I  saw  and  heard,  for  we  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrained  by  want, 

come  forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh  (nighest  is  far), 
Where  aught  we  hear,  and  curious  are  to  hear, 
"WTiat  happens  new;  fame  also  finds  us  out. 
r.        Milton — Paradise  Pegained.    Bk.  I. 

Line  330. 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men. 
s.        Pope— ^Second  jBoofc  of  Horace. 

Satire  XI.    Line  17. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of 
late;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine 
own  jealous  curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pretence 
and  purpose  of  unkindness. 

/.         King  Lear.     Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

They  mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity. 
u.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inlaid  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely. 
V.        WoBDSWoBTH— 77ie  £ccur5ion.   Bk.  6. 

CUSTOlff. 

Great  things  astonish  us,  and  small  dis- 
hearten: Custom  makes  both  familiar. 
tc.       De  La  Bbuyere —  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age, 
Vol.n.    Ch.  n. 

Man  yields  to  custom,  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
In  all  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  knownot  why. 
ar.        Cbabbe  — Ta/e.  The  Gentleman  Farmer. 

And  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  a  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. 
y.        Hamlet.     Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

Custom  calls  me  to  't : — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we 

do't? 
The  dust  on    antique  time  would  lie  un- 

swept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  overpeer. 
z.        Coriolanus.    Act  U.    Sc.  3. 
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CUSTOM. 


DAY. 


How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled 
towns. 

a.         TtJDO  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 


New  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

6.        Henry  VJIL    Act.  L    So.  3. 


That  monster,  custom,   •    •    •    is  angel  yet 

in  this, 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on. 

c.  Hamlet,    Act  IIL    Sc.  4. 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down. 

d,  OtheUo,    ActL    Sc.3. 

Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature* 
c.        Hamlet,    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 


D, 


DABKNESS. 

The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,   herbless,  treeless,  manless,  life- 
less— 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And     nothing   stirr'd    within    their   silent 

depths; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal;    as 

they  dropped 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their 

grave. 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  be- 
fore; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perish'd!     Darkness  had  no 

need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe! 
/.        Bybon — Darkness, 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night. 
g.        LoxGFEULow — The  Goblet  of  Life. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coUied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth, 
And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  say, — Behold! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
A.        Midsummer  NlghVs  Dream.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man, 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And    to  thy  state    of    darkness    hie    thee 

straight; 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven, 
t.         Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

The  charm  dissolves  apace; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase   the   ignorant   fuzscd    that 

mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 
/.         Tempest.    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 


Day  is  a  snow-whito  Dovo  of  heaven. 
That  from  the  east  glad  message  brings: 

Night  is  a  stealthy,  evil  Raven, 
Wrapt  to  the  eyes  in  his  black  wingp. 
k.        Aldbich— i)a?/  and  NigfU, 

The  long  days  are  no  happier  than  the  short 
ones. 
I         Bailey— FrsIils.     Sc.  A  Village  Ikast, 

Out  of  Eternity  this  new  day  was  bom; 
Into  Eternity  it  might  well  return. 
m.       Caelyli: —  To-Day. 

I  count  my  time  by  times  that  I  meet  thee; 
Thes^  are  my  yesterdays,  my  morrows,  noons 
And  nights,  these  are  my  old  moons  and  my 

new  moons. 
Slow  fly  the  hours,  fast  the  hours  flee. 
If  thou  art  far  from  or  art  near  to  me: 
If  thou  art  far,  the  bird's  tunes  are  no  tunes; 
If  thou  art  near,  the  v>intry  days  are  Junes — 
Darkness  is  light  and  sorrow  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  my  dream  come  true,  and  thou  my 

dream. 
The  air  I  breathe,  the  world  wherein  I  dwell. 
My  journey's  end  thou  art,  and  thou  the  way; 
Thou  art  what  I  would  be,  y(;t  only  seem; 
Thou  art  my  heaven  and  thou  art  my  hell; 
Thou  art  my  ever-living  judgment  dav. 
n.        GiLDEB—IVie  New  Day,    Pt.  IV. 

Sonnet  VL 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 
For  thou  must  die. 
0.        IlEJiiJEET — T7ie  Temple,     Virtue, 

O  sweet,  delusive  noon, 
Which  the  morning  climbs  to  find; 

O  moment  sped  too  soon. 
And  momingleft  behinrL 
p,        HelenHdnt— Verses.    Koon, 


DAY. 
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Blest  power  of  Bonshine!—  genial  Day, 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray! 
To  feel  there  is  such  real  bliss, 
That  had  the  world  no  joy  bat  this. 
To  eit  in  snnshine  talm  and  sweet, — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom. 
The  deep,  cold  shadow,  of  tue  tomb. 
a.        MooRE— ZdiZa  Rookh.     The  Fire 

Worshippers. 

O  how  glorious  is  Noon- day! 
With  the  cool  large  shadows  lying 
Underneath  the  giant  forest, 
The  far  hill-tops  towering  dimly 

O'er  the  conquered  plains  below. 
5.        D.  M.  MuLocK — A  tSiream*s  SiTiging. 

How  troublesome  is  day! 

It  calls  us  from  our  sleep  away; 

It  bids  us  from  our  pleasant  dreams  awake, 

And  sends  us  forth  to  keep  or  break 

Our  promises  to  pay; 
How  troublesome  is  day! 

c.  Thomas  Love  Peacock — Fly-By- 

Xight.     (Paper  Money  Lyrics. ) 

O,  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  folIow*d  and  so  fairly  won. 

d.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  H.    ActL    Sc.  L 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

e.  King  John.   Act  IIL     Sc.  3. 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hath  it 

done; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar? 
/.        King  John,    Act  HE.    Sc.  1. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 

sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 
g.        HiAifiFO&D— Art  of  Beading. 

A  day  for  Gods  to  stoop. 
And  men  to  soar. 
A.        TssKsaon—The  Lover's  Tcde. 

Line  304. 

One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die. 
t.         WoBDSWOBXH— Auttiw/. 

••r^e  lost  a  day" — the  prince  who  nobly 

cried. 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 
i         YoxjSQ— Night  ThoughU.     Night  IL 

Line  99. 

DEATH. 

Death  is  a  black  camel,  which  kneels  at 
the  gates  of  all. 
k.       Abd-el-Kadeb. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  passed  through  Glory's  mozning  gate. 

And  walked  in  Paradise. 

I        AumiCB^A  Death  Bed. 

Sinless,  stirless  rest- 
That  change  which  never  changes. 
m.       BxTWDf    Abkold — Lighl  of  Asia. 

Bk.  Yi.    Line  642. 


It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  bo  bom:  and   j    / 
to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  pdfifi-^  v^l  ^ 
ful  as  the  other.  '  /     / 

Bacon— JSssay.     Of  Death. 


n. 


Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in 
the  dark. 
o.        'Bkcas— Essay.     Of  Death. 

Death  is  the  universal  salt  of  states; 
Blood  is  the  base  of  all  things— law  and  war. 
p.        l^uua—FesiiLS.  Sc.  A  Country  Town, 

The  death-change  comes. 
Death  is  another  life.    Wo  bow  our  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  king's 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  lovelier. 
And  then  in  shadowy  glimpses,  disconnect, 
The  story,  flower  like,  closes  thus  its  leaves. 
The  will  of  God  is  all  in  all     He  makes, 
Destroys,  remakes,  for  His  own  pleasure  all. 
q.        BAJUSY—Fsstus.    Sc.  Home. 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses 

are  blending, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb, 
r.        James  Beaitie—  The  Hermit.    St.  (J. 

Last  lines. 

Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life. 
s.        Beaumont  and  Fletcheb — The 

Custom  of  the  Country.    Act.  IT. 

So.  2. 

How  shocking    must  thy  summons  be,  O 

Death! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions; 
Who,  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure 

here. 
Is  quite  unfumish'd  for  that  world  to  come  I 
i.        BiiAiB — The  Grave.    Line  3. 

Sure  'tis  a  serious  thing  to  die!  My  soul. 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  be,  when 

near 
Thy  journey's  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in 

view! 
That  awful  gulf  no  mortal  e'er  repass'd 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight. 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thoughts  at 

parting; 
For  part  they  must:  body  and  soul  must 

part; 
Fond  couple!  link'd  more  close  than  wedded 

pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Source, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  judge; 
That  drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use. 
u.        BuJSi—The  Grave.    Line  334. 

All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. 
V.        Bbtant— T^notopsw. 

All  things  that  are  on  earth  shall  wholly  pass 

away. 
Except  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and 

last  for  aye. 
to.       Bbtant— 'Trans.     The  Love  of  God. 
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DEATH. 


He  slept  nn  iron  sleep, — 
Slain  fighting  for  his  country, 
a.        Beyant's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  XI. 

Lino  285. 

They  die 
An  eqvLol  death, — the  idler  and  the  man 
Of  mighty  deeds. 
6.        Buyant's  llomer's  Iliad.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  39G. 

I  have  been  dying  for  years,  now  I  shall  be- 
gin to  live. 
c         J  AS.  DituAiMOND  BuBNS — lIls  Last 

Words. 


nothing   dies 


but   something 


Ah !    surrlv 

mourns. 

d,  liYL.o'S— Don  Juan.     Canto  III. 

St.  108. 

Death,  so  called,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men 

weep, 
And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

e.  Byeon— Do?i  Juan.    Canto  XIV. 

St  3. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled — 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers. 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers) — 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 
/.         Bybon —  2  he  Giaour.    Line  68. 

Oh,  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood. 
g.        Bybon — Prisoner  of  ChiUon.    St.  8. 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
Wo  start,  for  son  1  is  wanting  there. 
h.        By'bon— T%e  Oiaour.    Line  92. 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless, — or  if 

yet 
The  nnforgottcn  do  not  all  forget, 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  bo 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea; 
It  may  be  both— but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 
i.         Bybon  —A  Fragment 

Without  a  grave —unknell'd — uncofl&n'd  and 
unknown. 
j.         Bybon — Childe  Ilarold.     Canto  IV. 

St.  179. 

Tis  ever  wrong  to  say  a  good  man  dies. 
fc.        Calia^iacuvs— Epigram  on  a  Good 

Man. 

Some  men  make  a  womanish  complaint 
that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  die  before  our 
time.  I  would  ask  what  time  ?  Is  it  that  of 
N^ature?  But  she  indeed,  has  lent  us  life,  as 
ftre  do  a  sum  of  money,  only  no  certain  day 
is  fixed  for  payment.  What  reason  then  to 
complain  if  shu  demands  it  at  pleasure,  since 
it  was  on  this  condition  that  you  received  it. 

2.  CiCSBO. 


I 


They  who  make  the  least  of  death,  con- 
sider it  as  having  a  great  resemblance  to 
sleep. 

m.       CiCEBo —  Tv.scxdan  Disputations, 

Bk.  I.     Div.  38. 

Thank  God  for  Death:   bright  thing  with 

dreary  name. 
We  wrong  with  mournful  flowers  her  pure, 

still  brow, 
n.        Susan  Cooudge.     Ben^dicam  Domino. 

Death,   be  not  proud,   though  some    have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so; 
For  those,   whom  thou  think'st  thou   dost 

overthrow, 
Die  not,  poor  Death. 
0.        Donne— I>ii7inc  Poems.    Holy  Sonnets. 

No.  17. 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally. 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more;  Death,  thou 
shalt  die. 
p.        Donne —Difmc  Poems.   Holy  Sonnets. 

No.  17. 
He  was  exhal'd ;  his  Creator  drew 
His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 
q.        Dryden— On  the  Death  of  a  Very 

Young  Gentleman. 

Led  like  a  victim,  to  my  death  I'll  go. 
And,    dying,  bless  the  hand  that  gave  the 
blow, 
r.        Dbyden — The  Spanish  Friar.    Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Death  is  the  king  of  this  world :  *tis  his  park 
Where  he  breeds  life  to  feed  him.     Cries  of 

pain 
Are  music  for  his  banquet. 
s.        Geoege  laLioT— Spanish  Qypsy, 

Bk.  2. 

Good-bye,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home: 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
t.        Emerson—  Good-Bye, 

Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most 
pious  thoughts  as  harbingers  to  heaven;  and 
her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of  happiness  through 
the  chinks  of  her  sickness-broken  body. 

u.        Fulleb—  The  Holy  and  the  Profane 

State.    Bk.  L    Ch.  XL 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows    never  break   nor  tempests 

roar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke  'tis  oe'r. 
V.        Gabth— 77ie  Dispensary.    Canto  III. 

Line  225. 

Where  the  brass  knocker,  wrapt  in  flannel 

band, 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand, 
Th'  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  dciith, 
Waits  with  im]mtience  for  the  dying  breath. 
10.        Gay— Trivia.    Bk.  IL    Lino  467. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  honour's  voice  i^rovoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 

a:.        Quay— Elegy,    St  11. 
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Tlie  liTing  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  oDgcls  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

a.  ^  '^  Gbay— Progress  of  Poesy, ;  St.  8. 

Fling  bnt  a  stone,  the  giant  dies. 
h.j      Matthew  Gbeen — The  Spleen. 

liino  93. 

Death  borders  npon  onr  birth,  and  our 
cradle  stands  in  our  grave. 

c.  Bishop  Hall — Christian  ModercUion. 

Introduction, 

Ere  the  dolphin  dies 
Its  hues    are    brightest.     Like    an  infant's 

breath 
Are  tropic  winds  before  the  voice  of  death. 

d.  Halleck — Fortune. 

The  ancients  dreaded  death:  the  Christian 
can  only  fear  dying. 

e.  J.  C.  and  A.  W.  'H.ase— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Death  rides  on  every  passing  breeze, 
He  lurks  in  every  flower. 
/.        HjSBER—At  a  Funeral. 

Thon  art  gone  to  the  grave!  but  we  will  not 

deplore  thee, 
Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the 

tomb. 
g.        Hebeb — At  a  Funeral. 

jyvLst,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high! 
Thpy  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

A.        Mrs.  Hemans — A  Dirge. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And   flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 
breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons   for  thine  own,   oh! 
Death. 
I.         Mrs.  Hemans—  The  Hour  of  Death. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

;.         Hood—  The  Death-bed. 

Those  whom  Grod  loves,  die  young, 
fc.         Monumenial  Inscription  in  Morwenstoio 

ChurcJif  ComwdU. 

The  world  will  turn  when  we  are  earth 

As  though  we  had  not  come  nor  gone; 
There  was  no  lack  before  our  birth, 
When  we  are  gone  there  will  be  none. 
/.         Omab  Ejbayxau— i^nedertcA 

Bodmstedt.  Trans. 
e 


The  merry  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing. 
And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the 
lea; 

And  the  merry  merry  bells  below  were  ringing, 
When  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  mo. 

Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the 
snow-yard, 

And  the  Iwrk  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea; 
And  the  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  churchyard 

Sleeps  soiind  till  the  bell  brin^^s  me. 

m.       Chables  Kinqsley— .1  Lament. 

Gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
n.        Lamb — Hester.    St.  1. 

One  destin'd  period  men  in  common  have. 
The  great,  the  base,   the  coward,  and  the 

brave. 
All  food  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the 
grave. 
0.        LoED  Laxsdowne — Meditation  on 

Oeaih. 

And,  an  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how 

Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  liand  upon  many  a  heart,  had 
healed  it  forever. 
p.        Longfellow — Evangeline.    Pt.  II. 

Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two! 
Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door. 
Under  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch. 
He  always  leaves  it  upon  the  latch. 
And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 
Never  one  of  a  household  only. 
q.        Longfellow— C/tm<u5.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  VL 

Oh,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  cruel  Death, 
Who  wast  BO  full  of  life,  or  Death  with  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  die  before  thou  hadst 
grown  old! 
r.        Longfellow —  Three  FViends  of  Mine. 

Pt  n. 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead. 
s.        Longfellow — Eeslgnaiion. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened 
room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 
i.         Longflllow—  27(6  Two  Angels.    St.  0. 

There  is  a  Kcapcr  whoso  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

u.        Longfellow — The  Reaper  and  the 

Flowers. 

There  is  no  confessor  like  unto  Death! 

Thou  canst  not  see  him,  but  he  is  near: 
Thou  needest  not  whisper  above  thy  breath, 

And  he  will  hear; 
He  will  answer  tho  questions. 
The  vague  surmises  and  suggestions. 

That  All  thy  soul  with  doubt  and  fear. 

V.        Lonofellow— C'Am^u^.    The  Golden  ' 

Legentl    Pt  V. 
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There  is  no  Death !   What  seems  so  is  transi- 
tioQ ; 
N        This  life  of  mortal  breath 

Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 
a.        LoKOFELLOW — Resignation. 

There  is   no   flock,   however  watched  and 
tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoever  defended 

But  has  one  vacant  chair. 

6.        Longfellow — Lcsxgnalion, 

The  young  may  die,  but  the  old  must! 

c.  Longfellow — Christus.     The  Oolden 

Legend,    R.  IV. 

To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than,  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  Bshes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? 

d.  Macauliy — Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

Horaiius,    XXVH. 

She  thought  our  good-night  kiss  was  given, 
And  like  a  lily  her  life  did  close; 
Angels  uncurtain'd  that  repose. 

And  Uie  next  waking  dawti'd  in  heaven. 

e.  Massey — The  Ballad  of  Babe 

Christabd. 

Death  hath  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out  life, 
I  shall  find  one. 
/.        Massinoeb — A  Very  Woman.    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Stood  grim  Death  now  in  view. 
g.        Massingeb —  The  Boman  Actor, 

Act  IV.     Sc  2. 

There's  nothing  certain  in  man's  life  but  this, 
That  he  must  lose  it. 
h,        Owen  Mebedith — Clytemnestra. 

Pt.  XX. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe. 
i.         Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  II. 

Lino  803. 

Behind  her  Death 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted 

yet 
On  his  pale  horse ! 
j.         MiLiON — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  X. 

Line  588. 

But  death  comes  not  at  call:  justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or 
cries. 
k,        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  X. 

Line  858. 

Death 
Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filled. 
I.        Mn/ioN — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  n. 

Line  845. 


I  fled  and  cried  out  Death! 
Hell  trembled  at   the  hideous  name,  and 

sighed 
From  aU  her  cares,  and    back   resounded 
Death. 
m,       MmroN— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IL 

Line  787. 

Spake  the  grisly  Terror, 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  704. 

That  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity, 
o.        Milton — CJomus.    Line  13. 

There's  nothing  terrible  in  death; 

*Tis  but  to  cast  our  robes  away. 
And  sleep  at  night  without  a  breath 

To  break  repose  till  dawn  of  day. 

p.        Montoomeby — In  Memory  of  K  G. 

How  short  is  human  life!  the  very  breath. 
Which  frames    my  words,  accelerates    my 
death. 
q.        Hannah  Mobe — Mng  Hezekiah, 

Since,  howe'er  protracted,  death  will  come, 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains. 
To  put  it  off?    To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
r.        Hannah  Mobe— David  and  GiAiath. 

Two  hands  upon  the  breast. 

And  labour's  done; 
Two  pale  feet  cross'd  in  rest, 

The  race  is  won. 

5.        D.  M.  MuLocK — Now  and  Afterwards. 

Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  Grod. 
t         Pabnzll— ^  Night-Piece  on  Death. 

Line  67. 

Death  comes  to  all.    His  cold  and  sapless 

hand 
Waves  o'er  the  world,  and  beckons  us  away. 
Who  shall  resist  the  summons? 
u.        Thomas  Lovx  Peacock — Time, 

Death  betimes  is  comfort,  not  dismay. 
And  who  can  rightly  die  needs  no  delay. 
V.        PsTBABCH — To  Laura  in  Death. 

Canzone  V. 

He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young,  while  ho 
is  in  health,  has  his  senses  and  his  judgment 
sound. 

w.       Plautds — Bacchid.    IV.     7,  18. 

Come,  let  the  burial  rite  be  read. 

The  funeral  song  be  sung ! 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead 

That  ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead 

In  that  she  died  so  young. 

X.       PoE — Leonore.    St.  1. 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
y.        PoFE —  2b  the  Memory  of  an 

Ur^ortunaie  Lady.    Line  73. 
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By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd, 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers 
monm*d. 
PoFE —  To  the  Memory  of  an  Unforiunaie 

Lady.    Line  51. 


a. 


Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  Life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  Natnro's  tcmp'rate  feast  rose  satisfv'd 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that 
he  died. 
6.        TopB^Epiiaph  X 

O  death,  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on,  when    tis  man  we 
love. 

c.  Pope — Eloise  to  Ahelard.      Line  355. 

Sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace. 

d.  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  XVI. 

Line  831. 

Tell  xne,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

e.  Pope —  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  SoiU. 

Tired,  he  sleeps,  and  life*s  poor  play  is  o'er. 
/.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  IL 

Line  282. 


Death  aims  with  fouler  spite 
At  fairer  marks. 
g.         QuABLES — Divine  Poems. 


Ed.  1G69. 


81eep  that  no  pain  shall  wake, 
Night  that  no  moon  shall  break, 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 
Her  perfect  calm. 
A.         Cbsisiina  G.  BoBSEm.    Dream-Land. 

St.  4. 

0  stanch  thv  bootlesse  teares,  thy  weeping  is 

in  vain  ; 

1  am  not  lost,  for  we  in  heaven  shall  one  day 

meet  again. 
L         JtosAvrghe  Ballads.     The  Bride's 

Buriall.   Edited  by  Chas.  Hindley. 

Day's  lustrous  eyes  grow  heavy  in    sweet 
death. 
J.         ScHnxEB — The  Expectation.     St.  4. 

He  is  jB[one  on  the  mountain. 

He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

Wh^i  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

k.        Scan—Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  in. 

St.  16. 

Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 

i.         ScoTi— Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  m. 

St.  12. 

Soon  the  Bhroud  shall  lap  thee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast, 
That  ahall  ne'er  know  waking. 
m.       SooTT— tfuy  Manrwring,    Ch.  XXVU. 


After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:   nor  steel,  nor 

poison, 
^lalice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further. 
n.        Macbeth.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

*A  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away,  an  it 
had  been  any  christoni  child;  'a  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  the 
turning  o'  th'  tide:  for  after  I  saw  him  fum- 
ble with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  the  flowers, 
and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew 
there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields.  How  now,  sir  John?  quoth  I:  what, 
man!  bo  of  good  cheer.  So  a  cried  out — 
God,  God,  God  I  three  or  four  times  ;  now  I, 
to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a  should  not  think 
of  God;  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thounjhts  yet. 

o.        llenry  V.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

A  man  can  die  but  once; — we  owe  God  a 
death. 
p.        Ilenry  IV.    Pt.  II.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

And  there,  at  Yenico,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 
q.        Richard  IL    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd  still  the  nearer  death, 
r.        Henry  1 V.    Pt.  L     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhous'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 
s.        Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

Dai'st  thou  die? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  groat 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 
/.         Measure  for  Measure.    Act  HI.   Sc.  1. 

Death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 
u.        Jvlius  Ccesar.    Act  11.     Sc.  2. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to 
all;  all  shall  die. 
V.         Henry  IV.     Pt  H.     Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 

Death,  death!  oh,  amiable,  lovely  death, 

•  *  *  *  *  •  * 

Come  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou 
smil'st. 
tc.        King  John.     Act  m.     Sc.  4. 

Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
X.         Borneo  and  Juliet,     Act  IV.     Sc.  5. 

Death  !  my  lord 
Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too. 
y,        Henry  VIIL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 
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Death,   that  hath  sacked  tho  honey  of  thy 

breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beanty : 
Thou  art  not  conqner'd;  beauty  s  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  adyanced  there. 

a.  Borneo  and  JulUt.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Eyes,  look  your  last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace!  and  lips,  O 

you, 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous 

kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. 

b.  Romeo  and  Jxdiet,     Act  V,     So.  3, 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust, 

c.  Cymbdine.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2,     Song. 

Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching 

fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — ^Exton,  thy 

fierce  hand 
Hath,  with  thy  king's    blood,    stain'd    tho 

king's  own  land, 
Mount,  mount  my  soul!   thy  seat  is  up  on 

high  ; 
"Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here 

to  die, 

d.  Richard  II.    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
Betaining  but  a  quantity  of  life 
"Which  bleeds  away,  oven  as  a  form  of  wax 
Besolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
c.         King  John,     Act  V.     Sc.  4, 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign. 
/.         Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

Ho  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  Heaven,    and  slept  in 
peace. 
g.        Henry  VIII.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
h.        Othello.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

He  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death, 
i.         Julius  CcBsar.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts. 
j.  Tempest     Act  IH.     Sc.  2. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers 

call 
A  lightning  before  death. 
k,        Romeo  and  JidieU    Act  V.    So.  3. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
^eing  a  thing  immortal  ? 
I         Handet.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms, 
m.       Measure  for  Measure.  Act  HI.    Sc  1. 


In  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
n.        Handet,    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 

Ipass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood 
with  that  sour  ferryman  which  poets  write 

of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night, 
o.        Richard  III.     Act  I.    Sc  4. 

Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
p.        Richard  IL    Act  JIL    Sc.  2. 

My  sick  heart  shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  tne  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the    princely 

eagle ; 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept; 
Whoso  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spread- 
ing tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 
wind. 
q.        Henry  VI.    Pt,  HI.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones, 
r.        Richard  IL    Act  IH.     Sc.  2. 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it 
s.        Macbeth.     Act  I,     Sc,  4. 

0,  our  lives'  sweetness! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die. 
Bather  than  die  at  once! 
t.         King  Lear.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

O  proud  death! 
What  feskst  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shoot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 
u.        Hamkt.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

V.        Macbeth.    Act.  III.     Sc.  4. 

That  we  shall  die  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 
10.        Julius  Ccvsar.    Act.  HI.     Sc.  1. 

The  graves  stood  tcnantless,  and  the  sheeted 

dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Boman  streets. 
X.        Hamlet.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 
That  ago,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 
y.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

The  wills  above  be  done!   but  I  would  fain 
die  a  dry  death, 
z.         Tempest,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 
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Thou  know*st  'tis  common;     all   that  live 

must  die. 
Passing  throngh  natnre  to  etemitv. 
a.         Hamlet.     Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

•Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracions  lord, 
^Vhen  men  are  unprepared,  and  look  not  for 
it 
h.        Richard  111.    Act  m.     Sc.  2. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And    blown  with    restless  violence  round- 
about 
The    pendent- world;    or  to  be  worse  than 

worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  bowlings ! — 'tis  loo  horrible! 

c         Measure  for  Measure.     Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

To  die,— to  sleep, 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and    the  thousand  natural 

shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

d.  Hamlet.    Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

We  cannot  hold  mortalitie's  strone  hand. 

e.  King  John.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

We  must  die,  Messala. 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 
/.         Julius  Cccsar.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

We  shall  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  sage  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her. 
As  to  peace-paited  souls. 
g.         HamleL     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Fal.     What!  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 
Pisi.   As  nail  in  door. 
k.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  H.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

What's  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths:  yet  death  we 

fear. 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 
i.         Measure  for  Measure.   Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen; 
Tiie  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes. 
/.         Julius  (kvsar.     Act.  II.     Sc.  2. 

Where  art  thou  death? 
k.        Antony  and  Cleopaira.     Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth 

and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
l.        Henry  VL    Pt  IIL     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court;   and  there  the  antic 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
m.       Jiichardll.    Act  UI.     Sc.  2. 

Woe  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 
The  worst  is— death,  and  death  will  have  his 
day. 
JL        Richard  IIL    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 


First  our  pleasures  die— and  then 
Our  hopes,  and  then  our  fears — and  when 
These  are  dead,  the  debt  is  due. 
Dust  claims  dust— and  we  die  too. 
o.        Qhelljsy —Death. 

How   wonderful    is    death,   death  and   his 
brother,  sleep  ! 
p.        Shelley— (juecu  Mab.    Line  1. 

The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep. 
q.        Shelley— ^/astor.    Line  67. 

All  buildings  are  but  monuments  of  death. 
All  clothes  but  winding-shcets  for  our  ^t 

knell, 
All  dainty  fattinqs  for  tlie  worms  beneath. 
All  curious  music,  but  our  passing  bell: 

Thus  death  is  nobly  waited  on,  for  why? 
All  that  we  have  is  but  death's  livery, 
r.        Shibley— !Z7ie  Passing  ReU. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  snadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down. 
And,  in  the  dust,  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 
s.        Shiuley — Contention  of  AJux  and 

Ulysses.    Sc.  3. 

We  count  it  death  to  falter,  not  to  die. 
t.         SmoNiDEs — Jacobs  L     G3,  20, 

To  our  graves  wo  walk 
In  the  thick  footprints  of  departed  men. 
%t.        Alex.  Smith— J/oWon.    Line  570. 

Death!  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible; 
But  thou  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
O  thou  true  comforter!   the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside! 
V.        Southey — Joan  of  Arc.    Bk.  I. 

Line  326. 

Death  is  not  rare,  alas!  nor  burials  few. 
And  soon  the  grassy  coverlet  of  God 
Spreads  equal  green  above  their  ashes  pale, 
w.        Bayabd  Taylor—  The  Picture  of  St. 

John.     Bk.  m.    St  84. 

He  that  would  die  well  must  always  look 
for  death,  every  day  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
the  grave;  and  then  the  gmve  shall  never 
prevail  against  him  to  do  hiiu  mischief. 

jEiiEMY  Taylob— i/o/y  Hying.  Ch.  IT. 


X. 


Pt  L 


Death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 
y.        Tennyson— in  Manor iam. 

Pt  LXXTTT. 

God's  fi^ci*  touched  him  and  he  slept. 
z.        ^nENNYSON — In  Memoriam. 

Pt  LXXXIV. 

The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not  mom. 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn . 
aa.      T^inyson— Jtfartana  in  the  SoutJi. 

Last  vexBS. 
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"Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith. 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death, 
a.        Tennyson— Tioo  Voices.    St.  132. 

No  evil  is  honourable;  but  death  is  honour- 
able; therefore  death  is  no  evil. 
6.        Teno. 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  says,  I  must  not  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

c.  TiCKKiJi —  Colin  and  Lucy, 

There  taught  us  how  to  live;  and  (oh  I  too 

high 
The  prices  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to 

die. 

d.  TicKELL — On  the  Death  of  Addison. 

Line  81. 

Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee; 

Take, — I  give  it  willingly; 

For,  invisible  to  thee. 

Spirits  twain  have  cross'd  with  me. 

e.  Uhlamd — Tlie  Passage. 

How  beautiful  it  is  for  a  man  to  die 
Upon  the  walls  of  Zion !  to  be  called 
Like  a  watch-worn  and  weary  sentinel. 
To  put  his  armour  off,  and  rest  in  heaven. 
/.        Willis — On  the  Deaih  of  a  Missionary. 

For  I  know  that  Death  is  a  guest  divine. 
Who  shall  drink  my  blood  as  I  drink  this 

wine. 
And  He  cares  for  nothing!  a  king  is  Hel 
Gome  on  old  fellow,  and  drink  with  me. 
With  you  I  will  drink  to  the  solemn  Past, 
Though  the  cup  that  I  drain  should  be  my 

last 
g.        William  Wintek — Orgia.     The  Song 

of  a  Buined  Man. 

He  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  Lis  martial  cloak  around  him. 
A.        Wolfe— ifonody  on  the  Death  of  Sir 

John  Moore. 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be; 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  pass'd. 

That  time  would  e'er  be  o*er — 
When  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more. 

i         WoLFB—  The  Deaih  of  Mary, 

Hex  first  deceased ;  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and  died. 
;.        WoTXON— On  the  Death  of  Sir  AlbeH 

MoHou's  Wife, 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  heart 
k.       Young— AigW  Thoughts,    Night  II. 

Lino  641. 


Death  is  the  crown  of  life; 
Were  death  denyed,  poor  man  would  live  in 

vain: 
Were  death  denyed,  to  live  would  not  be  life: 
Were  death  denyed,  ev'n  fools  would  wish  to 
die. 
I.         YowxQ— Night  Thoughts,    Night  m. 

Line  523. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow, 
m.       YouNQ — Nighi  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  1011. 

Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace 
was  slain ! 
n.        YonsQ— Night  Thouglds.    Night  I. 

Line  212. 

Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made, 
o.        Yov^a— Night  Thoughts.     Night  IV. 

Lino  15. 

Men  drop  so  fast,  'ere  life's  mid-stage  we  tread. 
Few  know  so  many  friends  aUvc,  as  dead. 
p.        YoxjKQ—lIonie  if  Fhme.    Line  97. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 

fate. 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 
q.        Young — Nigfd  Tlioughts.    Night  IL 

Line  633. 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock  and  the 

grave, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the 
worm, 
r.        Yov^a— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IV. 

Line  10. 

Who  can  take 
Death's  portrait  true?    The  tyrant  never  sat 
s.        YovnQ— Night  Thoughts.     Night  VI. 

Line  52. 

DECAY. 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
t.         Bybon— (rfaowr.    Line  100. 

Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show. 
And   lords  whose  parents  were,  tie  Lord 
knows  who. 
u,        BsFon— True-bom  Englishman.   Pt  L 

Line  1. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
^Vhere  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  Lords    may  flourish,   or  may 

fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

made — 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied. 
V.        Gou^ys^nrn— Deserted  Village.  Line  51. 

History  fades  into  fable;  fact  becomes 
clouded  with  ioubt  and  controversy;  the  in- 
scription moulders  from  the  tablet:  the  statue 
falls  from  the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches, 
pyramids,  what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand; 
and  their  epitaphs,  but  characters  written  in 
the  dust  ? 

to.       Ibving — The  Sketch  Book,  Westminster 

Abbey, 


DECAT. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all 
onr  ideas;  even  of  those  which  are  strack 
deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive,  so 
that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  re- 
peated exercises  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
on  those  kinds  of  objects  which  at  first  occa- 
sioned them,  the  print  wears  oat,  and  at  last 
there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 

o.        iKiCKS^Ihanan  Understanding. 

Bk.  U.     Ch.I. 

Ltips  most  fade  and  roses  wither. 
L        LowzLi^—TJie  Token, 

All  that's  bright  mnst  fade. 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that  8  sweet  was  made 
But  to  bo  lost  when  sweetest 
c .         MooBE— Naiional  Airs . 

In  the  sweetest  bnd 
The  eating  canker  dwells. 
«Z.         Tux>  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

The  ripest  frnit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he; 
Hia  time  is  spent. 
e,         Richard  II.     Act  XL     Sc.  1. 

DECEIT. 

Hatefal  to  mo,  2tA  are  the  gates  of  hell, 
Is  he  who,  hiding  one  thing  in  his  heart, 
Utters  another. 
/.         BaxANT's //omer'^iZioJ.     Bk.  IX. 

Line  386. 

Quoth  Iludibras,  I  smell  a  rat, 
Balpho,  thon  dost  prevaricate, 
y.         BuTLEB— i/iMii!/r(w.     Pt  I.     Canto  I. 

Line  821. 

I  think  not  I  am  what  I  appear. 
K.        BxBON—  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Canto  L    St  12. 

Bnt  al  thing,  which  that  schineth  as  the  gold. 
Is  nanght  gold,  as  that  I  have  herd  told, 
i.         Cmk.vcE&—Canierbury  Tales, 

Prologue  to  the  Chanounes  Temanne's 

Tale,    Line  409. 

Stamps  God's  own  name  npon  a  lie  just  made. 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade. 
j.  Cowpi£&— Table  Talk,     Lino  421. 

All  as  they  say  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 
k.        Deydes— Hind  and  Panther. 

Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at  this  hour 
in  the  world,  insincerity  is  the  most  danger- 
ous. 

L         TBoinyE— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,    Educaiion, 

Hot  all  that  glisters  gold. 
m.       Qv^Y—OnaFavouriU  Cat    St  7. 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar. 

n,        Bbkt  Habxb— Ptoin  Language  from 

Truthful  James. 


Where  most  sweets  are,  there  lyes  a  snake : 
Kisses  and  favours  are  sweet  things. 

0,  ROBEBT  HEBJilCK—T^C  ShoWtT  of 

Blossomes, 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 
p,        J.V.KEsaBLE— The  Panel.    Act  L 

Sc  1. 

It  is  in  vain  to  find  fault  with  those  arts  of 
deceiving  wherein  men  find  pleasure  to  be 
deceived. 

q.        JjOCKe— Human  Understanding, 

Bk.  ni.    Ch.  n. 

All  is  not  goldo  that  outward  shewith  bright 
r,        Lydgate—  On  the  MutibilUy  of  Human 

Affairs, 

All  is  not  gold  that  glisteneth. 
8.        MiDDLETON— ^  Fair  Quarrel.     Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Whero  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 
t         Milton— ii  Penseroso.    Lino  120. 

Like  Dead  sea  fruit  that  tempts  the  eye 
But  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips, 
u.        MooBE— iaito  Rookh.     The  Fire 

Womhippers    Line  1018. 

Shut,   shut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigu'd  I 

said; 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  Pm  dead. 
V.        Pope— Pro/o//uc  to  the  Satires.  Line  1. 

0,  what  a  tangled  web  wo  weave, 
^Vhen  first  wo  practise  to  deceive. 
10.       Scott— J/amiio7i.     Cai^to  VI.    St  17. 

Ah,   that  deceit   should '  steal    such  gentle 

shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice. 
X,        Richard  III.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

All  is  confoundeJ,  all! 
Beproach  and  (everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. 
y,        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    So.  5. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 
r.  Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  II.     Sc.  7. 

Hcywoods  Proverbs,  1546. 
Herbert.     Jacula  Prudc7iium. 
George's  EjlogSf  EpUaj.hs,  d'c,  1663. 

An  evil  soul,'  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart: 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath! 
aa.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

A  quicksand  of  deceit. 
hb,      Henry  VI.    Pt.  IIL    Act  V.    Sa  4. 

Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a 

child, 
That,  for  tho  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent 
cc.       Henry  VI,    Pt  IL    Act  IIL    So.  2. 
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Hero  we  wander  in  illusions; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence; 
o.         Ckymedy  of  Errors.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
h,        Henry  VIIL    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreadingthe  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 

c.  King  John.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  re- 
ward me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 

d.  Othello,    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

0,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

e.  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. 
/.         Macbeth.    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

There's   neither   honesty,  manhood,   nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee. 
g.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

The  world  is  still  dcceivM  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  scuson'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossnebs  with  fair  ornament? 
h        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

They  fool  mo  to  tho  top  of  my  bent.     I  will 
come  by  and  by. 
i.         Hamlet.     Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

Thus  much  of  this,  will  make 
Black,  white;  foul,  fair;  wrong,  right; 
Base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward,  valiant. 
Ha,  you  ^ods!  why  this  ? 
J.  Timon  of  Athens,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Why,   I  can  Kmilo,    and  murther  whiles  I 

smile; 
And  cry,  content  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 
/.-.        Henry  VI.     Pt.  III.     Act  IIL     So.  2. 

With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirgo  in 

marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 
/.         Hamlet.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Yes,  this  is  life;  and  everywhere  we  meet, 

Not  victor  crowns,  but  wailings  of  defeat 

m.       Elizabeth  Oases  tSiOTB— Sonnet. 

The  Unattained. 

Gold  all  is  not  that  doth  golden  seem. 
n.        QvmssBSi—Fbierie  i^ueene.    Bk.  n. 

Canto  VHL    St  14. 


And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first. 
And  lies  to  hide  it  makes  it  two. 
o.        Watts — Song  X  V. 

DECISION. 

Decido  not  rashly.    The  decision  made 
Can  never  be  recalled.    The  gods  implore  not, 
Plead  not,  solicit  not ;  they  only  offer 
Choice  and  occasion,  which  onco  being  passed 
Betum  no  more.    Dost  thou  accept  the  gift? 
p,        Longfellow — Masque  of  Pandora, 

Tower  of  rrometheus  on  Mount 

Caucasus. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  come  the 

moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 

good  or  evil  side. 
q.        Lowell —  The  Present  Crisis. 

Men  must  bo  decided  on  what  they  will 
NOT  do,  and  then  they  are  able  to  act  with 
vigor  in  what  they  ought  to  do. 

r.        Mencius — Maxims. 

Pleasure  and  revenge. 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision. 
s.         Troilus  and  Cressida.     Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

DEEDS. 

Who  doth  right  deeds 
Is  twice  bom,  and  who  doeth  ill  deeds  vile. 
t.         Edwin  Ajxsold— Light  of  Asia. 

Bk.  VI.     Lino  78. 

Deeds,  not  words. 

w.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— ioi/'cr*5 

Progress.     Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

Our  deeds  determine  us,  as  much  as  we 
determine  our  deeds.  ^^ 

V.        Geoeoe  Eijot —Adam  Bede.   Ch.  XIX. 

Things  of  to-day? 
Deeds  which  are  harvest  for  Eternity! 
10.       Ebenezeb  Elliott — Hymn.     Line  22. 

We  are  our  own  fates.    Our  own  deeds 
Are  our  doomsmen.    Man's  lifo  was  made 
Not  for  men's  creeds. 
But  men's  actions. 
X,        0>VEN  MEEEDrm — Lucile.     Pt.  IL 

Canto  V.    St  8. 

I  on  the  other  side 
TTs'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds, 
The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke 
loud  the  doer. 
y.        Milton — Samson  Agonistes.  Lino  246. 

You  do  tho  deeds. 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 
z.        Milton's  Trans,  of  Sophocles.  Electro. 

Line  624. 

The  deed  I  intend  is  great, 
But  what  B5  yet,  I  know  not 
aa.      Sandy's  Trans,  of  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses. 
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A  deed  withont  a  name. 

a.  Macbeth.    Act  IV.     So.  1. 

Fioxn  lowest  plxico  when  yirtaotis  things  pro- 
ceed, 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed: 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue 
none. 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour;  good  alone 

Is  good  without  a  name. 

b.  AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well.    Act  H. 

Sc.  3. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town;  we'll  forth,  and 

fight; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at 

night. 

c.  'I'roilus  and  Crtssida,    Act  Y.     Sc.  3. 

He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them; and  is  content 
To  6X)end  the  time,  to  end  it. 

d.  Coriolanuit .     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness. 

e.  Titus  Andronicus.     Act  I.     Sc.  2, 

I  never  saw 
Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing; 
SSuch  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised 

nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 
/.  Cyjiibeline.    Act  V.     Sc.  6. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
L'nless  the  deed  go  with  it. 
g.        AlacbctL     Act  ^V^     Sc.l. 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,    in  guess,   they  measure  by  thy 
deeds. 
h.        Sonnet  LXIX. 

DELIGHT. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  decree  of 
delight,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  the  real 
misfortunes  and  pains  of  others. 

i.         BuBKE— iVie  Sublime  and  Beauiiful. 

Pt  I.    Seo.  14. 

In  this  fooVs  paradise  he  drank  delight 
j,         Cbabbe—  The  Borough  Payers, 

Letter  XII. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  pow- 
der. 
Which,  as  tney  hiss,  consume. 

k.         lloinvo  and  Julid.     Act  II.     Sc.  6. 

Why,  all  delights  are  vain;  and  that  most 

vain. 
Which,    with  pain  purchas*d,  doth  inherit 

X>ain. 
L         Loves  Labour's  Lost.    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

Man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman 
neither,  though,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem 
to  say  BO. 

nu       JIamlet,    ActU.     Sc.  2. 


Their  tables  were    stor'd  full,  to  glad  the 

sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight; 
All  poverty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat, 
n.        Fericles,    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

A  voice  of  greeting  from  the  wind  was  sent; 
The  mists  enfolded  me  with  soft  white 
arms; 
The  birds  did  sing  to  lap  me  in  content. 

The  rivers  wove  their  charms, — 
And  every  little  daisy  in  the  grass 
Did  look  up  in  my  face,  and  smile  to  see  me 
pass ! 
0.         Stoddaud — Jlymn  to  the  Beautiful 

St  4. 

DESIBE. 

*'Man  wants  but  little  here  below 

Nor  wants  that  little  long," 
'Tis  not  with  mo  exactly  so; 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and,  if  told, 

Would  muster  many  a  score; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

p.        John  Quikcy  Adams— TZie  Wants  of 

Man, 

Every  wish 
Is  like  a  prayer —with  God. 
q.        E.  B.  Beownino — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  IL 

The  impatient  Wish,  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire,  that  with  perpetual  current  ilows; 
The  fluctuatin;^'  pangs,  of  Hope  and  Fear, 
Joy  distant  btill,  and  Sorrow  ever  near. 
r.        FAhconKH,— The  Shipwreck.     Canto  I. 

Line  493. 

Oh!  could  I  throw  aside  these  earthly  bands 
That  tie  me  down  where  wretched  mortals 

sigh- 
To  join  blest  spirits  in  celestial  lands! 
s.        Pethabch —  7o  Laura  in  Death. 

Sonnet  XL  V, 

Can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
t.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 
u.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought: 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 

v.        Uenry  IV.    Pt  IL     Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth 
seek. 
10 .        Love's  Labour  s  Lost.   Act  lY,    Sc  3. 

Lacking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
Like  a   young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the 

hind. 
And  seek  each  where  where  last  I  saw  hei 

face, 
Whose  image  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  mind, 
fc        Spxns£B— iSonne/  L2LX  VUL 
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We  grow  like  flowers,  and  bear  desire, 
The  odor  of  the  human  flowers. 
a.        Stoddard — The  Squire  of  Low  Degree. 
The  Princess  Answers,  I.  Lino  13. 

But  O,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 
h,        Tennyson — Break,  Breaks  Break. 

Father  of  life  and  light!  Thou  Good  Supreme! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss! 

c.  Thomson— r/ie  Seasons.     Winter. 

Line  217. 

Like  our  shadows. 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines. 

d.  YoimQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  661. 

Wishing,  of  all  employments,  is  the  worst. 
Philosophy's  reverse;  and  health's  decay! 
c.        Yoxmo^yight  Thoughts.    Night  IV. 

Line  71. 

DESOLATION. 

On  rolls  the  stream  with  a  perpetual  sigh; 
The  rocks  moan  wildly  as  it  passes  by; 
Hyssop  and  wormwood  border  all  the  strand, 
And  not  a  flower  adorns  the  dreary  land. 
/.         Bbyant— Trans.     The  Paradise  of 

Tears* 

None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear. 
g.        BYiiON — Childe  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St.  24. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle    deeper  on    the 

brow*? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's 

pace, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
A.        Bybon— C%i/Jc  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St  98. 

No  soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is  a 
human  being  for  whom  it  can  feel  trust  and 
reverence. 

i.         Geoege  Eliot — Bomola.     Ch.  XLIV. 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Hesponds  unto  his  own. 

j.         JuOHQFELLOVf—Endymion. 

Mv  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  Detter  life. 
k.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  shall  pity  me. 
/.         BichardllL    ActV.    Sc  3. 


Gone — flitted  away, 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the  sun 

from  the  day! 
Gone,  and  a  cloud  in  my  heart, 
m.       Tennyson— TAe  Window.     Oone, 

DESFATB. 

The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
**  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone." 

And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
*  •  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound?  " 

My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 
n.        E.  B.  Bbownino — De  Prqfandis. 

St  5. 

A  happier  lot  were  mine, 
If  I  must  lose  thee,  to  go  down  to  earth. 
For  I  shaU  have  no  hoj>o  when  thou  art 

gone, 
Nothing  but  sorrow.     Father  have  I  none. 
And  no  dear  mother, 
o.        Buyant's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  VI. 

Line  530. 

Hark!  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 
♦* Where  is  my  child?" — an  echo  answers— 
"Where?" 
p.        Bybon—  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Canto  IL     St  27. 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound. 

No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue; 
O  happiness  not  to  be  found. 

Unattainable  treasure,  Adieu! 

q.        Cow^ER—Song  on  Peace. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here, 
r.        Dante— //cu.    Canto  III.    Lino  0. 

To  tell  men  that  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves is  to  fling  them  into  recklessness  and 
despair. 

5.        Feoude — SJiorl  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.      Calvinism. 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 
There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven. 
t.         Jean  Inoelow — Song  of  Seven.   Sever 

Times  One 

Abashed  the  Devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely;  saw 
And  pined  his  loss. 
u.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  846. 

Farewell  happy  fields. 
Where  j  oy  forever  dwells :   llail  horrors !  haiL 
V.        MiLTOii— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  240. 

How  gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible!  liow  glad  would  lay  mo  down 
As  in  my  mother^s  lap! 
10.       ilmroii— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  X. 

Line  775. 

In  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 
X.        MiLToif— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  76. 
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0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocablv  dark,  total  eclipse. 

Without  all  hope  of  day. 
a.        Mn.TON — ikanson  Agonisies,    Line  80. 

80  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell 

fear. 
Farewell  remorse;  all  good  to  me  is  lost 
Evil  be  thou  my  good. 

&.        MiMPON— i^araJLse  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  108. 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  Tetum ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom 
Or  sight  of  Temal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of 

men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 
Presented  with  a  uniyersal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
c        "MiLTOn^Faradise  Loat,    Bk.  III. 

Line  40. 

Yet  from  those  flames 
No  light;  but  only  darkness  visible. 

d.  Melton— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  L 

Line  62. 

Discomfort  guidss  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair 

e.  Bichard  II.    Act  lU.    So.  2. 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 
/.  Venus  and  Adonis,     St.  170. 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Qreater  than  that. 
g.        Oikello,    Act  IIL     So.  3. 

1  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetestfor  death;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 

k.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  iV.    Sc,  1. 

I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves 

me; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me: — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they?    since  that  I 

myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
i.         Hichard  III    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 
j.         King  John.    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

Let  mo  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  gear. 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  disoharg'd  of 

breath 
As  yiolently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 
k.        Jknrno  and  JuUeL    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 


O  break,  mv  heart! — poor  bankrout,  break  at 

once! 
To  prison,  eyes!  ne'er  look  on  liberty! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign;  end  motion  here; 
And  thou,  and  Homco,  press  one  heavy  bier! 
/.         Romeo  and  Juliet.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak; 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  nnd  cpitapheL 
m.       Richard  II.    Act.  UI.     Sc  2. 

O!  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew. 
n.        Ilandet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  m^  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  bo  rid  on't. 
0.        Macbeth.    Act  UI.    So.  1. 

Thou  tyrant! 
Do  not  repent  these  things,   for  they  are 

heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  con  stir:  therefore,  betake 

thee 
To  nothing  but  despair, 
p.         Winter's  Tale.     Act  UI.     Sc.  2. 

Would  I  were  dead!  if  God's  good  will  were 

so: 
For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe? 
q.        Henry  VI.     Pt.  lU.     Act  IL     Sc.  5. 

You  tako  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the 

prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my 

life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live, 
r.         Merchant  of  Venice .     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!  Yet  I  endure. 
5.        Shzlley— PnWVtc//ieiw  Unbound. 

Act  I. 

Tlie-T  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone. 
t.         Uma^i^Y— Revolt  of  lalam.  Dedication, 

St  6. 

Late,  late,  so  late!  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late!  ye  cannot  enter  now. 
w.        Tehh  jsoH— Idyls  of  the  King. 

Guinevere.    Line  169. 

The  fear  that  kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed. 
V.         WoRDSWOiiXU — Resolution  and 

Imlependence, 

When  pain  can't  bless,  heaven  quits  us  in 
despair. 
w.        Yovna-^Night  thoughts.     Night  IX. 

Line  500. 

DESTINY. 

No  living  man  can  send  me  to  the  shades 
Before  my  time;  no  man  of  woman  bom, 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny. 
X.        Bbyamt's  IIor,ner's  Iliad.    Bk.  VL 
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All  has  its  date  below;  the  fatal  hour 
'Was  register'd  in  Heav'n  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightest  works 
Die  too. 
a.        CowPEB— TAc  Task,    Bk.  VI. 

Line  529. 

Art  and  power  will  go  on  as  they  have 
done, — will  make  day  out  of  night,  time  out 
of  space,  and  space  out  of  time. 

h,        Emebson— iSocie/y  and  iSolUude. 

Work  and  Days. 

Take  life  too  seriously,  and  what  is  it 
worth  ?  If  the  morning  wtike  us  to  no  new 
joys,  if  the  evening  bring  us  not  the  hope  of 
new  pleasures,  is  it  worth  while  to  dress  and 
undress?  Does  the  sun  shine  on  me  to-day  that 
I  may  reflect  on  yesterday?  That  I  may  en- 
deavour to  foresee  and  to  control  what  can 
neither  be  foreseen  nor  controlled— the  des- 
tiny of  to-morrow? 

c        Goethe— £{/mon/.     {Leioes*  Life  of 

Goethe.) 

That  each  thing,  both  in  small  and  in  great, 
fulfiUeth  the  task  which  destiny  hath  set 
down. 

d.        Hippocrates. 


Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 
e.        Thomas  a.  Kemfis— imitation  of 

Bk.  I.     Ch.  XIX. 


Thomas  a.  Kemfis- 
Chrisi. 


*  * 


What  a  glorious  thing  human  life  is, 
and  how  glorious  man's  destiny. 
/.         Longfellow — Hyperion.    Bk.  XI. 

Ch.  VL 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies; 
The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls. 
Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  clay  wherein  th«  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petrified  forever. 
g.        hovfELJ^—Adfor  Truth. 

We  are  but  as  the  instrument  of  Heaven. 
Oar  work  is  not  design,  but  destiny. 
h.        Owen  Mekedith—  Clyteinncstra. 

Pt.  XIX. 

The  irrevocable  Hand 
That  opes  the  year's  fair  gate,  doth  ope  and 

shut 
The  portals  of  our  earthly  destinies; 
We  walk  through  blinfold,  and  the  noiseless 

doors 
Close  after  us,  forever. 
L         D.  M.  2tiviocK— April. 

A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king;  and  cut  of  the  fish  that  hath 
fed  of  that  worm. 

j.         Hamlet.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

For  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 
k.        Macbeth.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies. 
Which,  whiles  it  lasted,   gave   king  Henry 
light. 
/.         JJenry  VI.    Pt  IlL    Act  U.     Sc.  6. 


I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my 

greatness: 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting. 
m.       Uenry  VllL    Act  HL    Sc.  2. 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life? 
71.         King  John.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

We  shall  bo  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as 

chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition, 
o.        Uenry  IV.    Pt  U.     Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

The  bustle  of  departure — sometimes  sad, 
sometimes  intoxicating — just  as  fear  or  hope 
may  bo  inspired  by  the  new  chances  of  com- 
ing destiny. 

p.        MADAArp.  De  Stael—  Corinne.    Bk.  X. 

Ch.  VL 

DEVHi,   THE. 

I  call'd  the  devil,  and  he  came. 

And  with  wonder  his  form  did  I  closely 
scan; 
He  is  not  ugly,  and  is  not  lame. 

But  really  a  handsome  and  charming  man. 
A  man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  the  devil. 
Obliging,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  civil; 
A  diplomatist  too,  well  skill'd  in  debate. 
He  talks  rigbt  glibly  of  church  and  state. 

q.        Heine— Pic/Mrcs  of  Travels.     The 

Betum  Home.    No.  37. 

The  Devil  is  nn  Ass,  I  do  acknowledge  it 
r.        Ben  Jonson —  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Lucifer, 
The  son  of  mystery; 
And  since  God  suffers  him  to  be, 
He,  too  is  God's  minister. 
And  labors  for  some  good 
By  us  not  understood. 
s.        Longfellow— CAm/us.     The  Oolden 

Legend.    Epilogue. 

His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  his  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  th'excess 
Of  glory  obscured. 
t.        MiLTOTH— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  591. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  hi.s  crest. 
u.        Mlltov— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

LineC33. 

Incens'd  with  indication  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 
In  th'arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 
V.       Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  707. 
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Into  the  wild  abyss,  the  varj  Fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile, 
Pond'rinff  his  Toyage. 

0.  Milton— Parodwe  Lost    Bk.  n. 

Line  917. 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence. 

b.  Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IL 

Line  5. 

Satan ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  heaven. 

c.  MttTOK — Faradise  Lost    Bk.  V. 

Line  658. 

The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would 

be; 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he. 

d.  Rabelais—  Works,  Bk.  IV.  Ch.  XXIV. 

Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
croBS  my  prayers. 

e.  Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I'll 
have  a  salt  of  sables. 
/.  Hamlet    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold. 
g.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman 
h.        King  Lear.    Act  in.     Sc.  4. 

VHiat,  man!  defy  the  devil:  consider,  he's 
an  enemy  to  man  land. 

i.  Twelfth  Night.    Act  HI.    Sc.  4. 

DEW-DBOP. 

The  dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  sea! 
j.         Edwin  Absold— Light  of  Asia. 

Bk.  Vin.    Last  Line. 

Dewdrops,  Nature's  tears  which  she 
Sheds  in  her  own  breast  for  the  fair  which 

die. 
The  sun  insists  on  gladness;  bnt  at  night 
When  he  is  gone,  poor  Nature  loves  to  weep. 
k.        BAUJsx—Fkstus.   Sc.  Water  and  Wood. 

Midnight. 

The  dew, 
Tis  of  the  tears  which  stars  weep,  sweet  with 

,      joy. 

1.  Bailet — Festus.    Sc.  Another  and  a 

Better  World 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve! 
fn.       CouEBiDOE —  Youth  and  Age. 

The  dew-bend 
Oem  of  earth  and  sky  begotten, 
n.        Gbobos  Euorr—The  ^nish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  L 


Every  dew-drop  and  rain-drop  had  a  whole 
heaven  within  it. 
o.        Longfellow— ITi/pcrion.    Bk.  m. 

Ch.  vn. 

Stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  ana  every  flower. 
p.        Milton — Faradise  Lost    Bk.  V. 

Line  746. 

The  dew-drops  in  the  breeze  of  mom. 
Trembling  and  sparkling  on  the  thorn, 
Falls  to  the  ground,  escapes  the  eye. 
Yet  mounts  on  sunbeams  to  the  sky. 
q.        Montoomebt — A  MecoUedion  of 

Alary  F. 

1  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  hero, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
r.        Midsummer  Night  s  Dream.    Act  n. 

So.  1. 

And  every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow. 
s.        Tenntson — In  Memoriam.    Pt  GXXL 


DIGNITY. 

The  dignity  of  truth  is  lost 
With  much  protesting. 
t         Ben  J ousou— Catiline.  Act  III.  So.  2. 

Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast; 
But  shall  the  Dignity  of  Vice  be  lost? 
u.        Pope— J^i/<>^u€  to  Satires,  Dialogue  I. 

Line  113. 

Clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike. 
V.         Oymbdine.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
w.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IL    Sc.  9. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  iji'  men. 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
And  leave  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promised  joy. 
X.        Burns —  To  a  Mouse.    St.  7. 

From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up! 
y.        CowPEB-  The  Task.    Bk.  III. 

Line  188. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and 

time 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze 
He  saw;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
z,        Qeay— The  Progress  of  Foesy.  ILL  2. 

Howe'er  we  trust  to  mortal  things. 
Each  hath  its  pair  of  folded  wings; 
Though  long  their  terrors  rest  unspread, 
Their  fatal  plumes  are  never  shed; 
At  last,  at  last,  they  stretch  in  flight. 
And  blot  the  day  and  blast  the  night! 
aa.      Holmes — ISongs  of  Many  Seasons, 

After  the  Fire, 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


DISEASE. 


Oh!  erer  thus,  from  childhood's  honr, 

Tve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower. 

Bat  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 
Bnt  vmen  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

a        Moore— ia//a  Rookh.     The  Fire 

Worshippers.    Line  278. 

A  ftiend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
6.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

All  is  but  toys;  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  Ices 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

c.  Macbeth.    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 

But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill' d. 
Than   that,  which,  with'ring  on  the  virgin 

thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

d.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tride. 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide; 

To  loose  good  dayes  that  might  be  better 
spent, 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sor- 
row. 

To  fret  thy  sonlo  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dis- 

paires ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to 

ronne. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 

e.  Spenseb— J/o</<er  JIubberd's  Tales. 

Line  895. 

DISCONTENT. 

Fret  not,  my  friend,  and  peevish  say, 
Your  loss  in  worse  than  common. 

For  "gold  makes  wings,  and  flies  away," 

And  time  will  wait  for  no  man. 
/.        Ebskine —  To  one  who  was  Grieving 

for  the  Loss  of  his  WatcJi. 

To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain. 
To  weep,  yet  scare©  know  why; 
To  sport  an  hour  with  Beauty's  chain. 
Then  throw  it  idly  by. 
g,        MooBE—  The  Blue  Slocking. 

O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes' 

favors! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire 

to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  woman 

nave; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 
h,        Henry  VIII.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 


No  ^reat  thought,  no  great  object,  satisfies 
the  mind  at  first  view — nor  at  the  last 
{.        Abel  Stevens — Madame  dc  StaH. 

ch.  xxxvm. 

We  love  in  others  what  we  lack  ourselves, 
and  would  be  everything  but  what  we  are. 
j.         Stoddabd — Arcaaian  Idyl    Line  30. 

Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  feast.    

k.        YowQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  VIL 

Line  44. 

DISCBETION. 

Discretion,  the  best  part  of  valour. 
/.         BEA.I7MOMT  and  Fletcheb— A  King 

and  no  King.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indi- 
cated by  never  making  a  mistake,  as  by  never 
repeating  it. 

m.       Bovee — Summaries  of  Thought. 

Discretion. 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly, 
n.        Henry  V,    Act  n.    Sc.  4. 

For  'tis  not  good  that  children  should 
know  any  wickedness:  old  folks,  you  know, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the 
world. 

0.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  IL 

Sc.  2. 

I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the 
little  hole  of  discretion. 
p.        Love*s  Labour's  Lost.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 
q.        Othello.    Act  U.    Sc.  3. 

Let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor:  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion. 

r.        Hamlet.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion:  in 
the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life. 
s.        Henry  I  v.    Ft.  L    ActV.    So.  4. 

DISEASE. 

That  dire  disease,  whose  ruthless  power 
Withers  the  beauty's  transient  flower. 
t.         Goldsmith — Double  Transformation. 

Line  75. 

Just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 
And  ev'ry  death  its  own  avenger  brefeds. 
u.        FoiPE— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IIL 

Line  165. 

I'll  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier 

will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. 
V.        King  Lear.    Act  n.    Sc.  4. 

O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it  easy. 
w.       Coriolanus*    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 


DISEASE. 


d6otrine. 
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Therefore,  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Fiale  in  her  anjger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 
a.        Midsummer  Ifighi's  Dream,    Act  IL 

So.  2. 

This  apoplcQEV  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an't  please  your  lordship;  a  kind 
of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

6.        JjSnrylV.     Pt.  n.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise, 
c        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

So  when  a  raging  fever  bums. 

We  shift  from  side  to  side  by  turns, 

And  'tis  a  poor  relief  we  gain 

To  change  the  place,  but  keep  the  pain. 

d.  WiLTTS — Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs. 

Bk.  II.    Hymn  146. 

DISGRACE. 

The  nnbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  de- 
fence of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  senti- 
ment and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone. 

e.  Burke — B^ction  on  the  Jievoluiion 

in  France. 

Come,  Death,  and  snatch  me  from  disgrace. 
/.         Bulweb-Lttton — Bichelieu.     Act  IV. 

Sc  1. 

And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tomble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself, 
•From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
g.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  II.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

DISSENSION. 

Donbt  and   Discord    step  Hwixt  thine  and 
thee 
h.         Bybon — The  Prophecy  of  Darde. 

Canto  ll.    Line  140. 

In  every  age  and  clime  we  see. 
Two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  agree. 
i.         Okx—Fable.     Bat  Catcher  and  Cats. 

Line  33. 

An  old  a£&ont  will  stir  the  heart 
Through  years  of  rankling  pain. 
j.         Jean  Inoelow— Pecwis.     Strife  and 

Peace. 

Bitter  waxed  the  fray; 
Brother  with  brother  spake  no  word 
When  they  met  in  the  way. 
k.        Jean  Ingelow— Poerns.     Strife  and 

Peace. 

Alas!  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were 

rough. 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 
/.         Moobe— 2^0^  Eookh.     The  UgJU  of 

the  Harem. 


Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws    the  bowels  of   the    common- 
wealth, 
m.       Henry  VI,     Pt.  I.     Act.  III.    So.  1. 

If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  pro- 
voked 
To  wilful  disobedience  and  rebel? 
n.        Henry  VI,    Pt.  I.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands 

your  hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government. 
0.        Henry  VI.    PL  III.     Act  IV.     Sc.  G. 

DISTBUST. 

Self-distrust  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
failures.  In  the  assurance  of  strength  there 
is  strength,  and  they  are  the  weakest,  how- 
ever strong,  who  have  no  faith  in  themselves 
or  their  powers. 

p,         BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought, 

Self-Reivance* 

What  loneliness  is  more  lonely  than  dis- 
trust? 
q.        Gboege  'Elliot— Middlemarcli,   Bk.  V. 

Ch.XLIV. 

A  certain  amount  of  distrust  is  wholesome, 
but  not  so  much  of  others  as  of  ourselves; 
neither  vanity  nor  conceit  can  exist  in  the 
same  atmosphere  with  it. 

r.         Madame  Neceeb. 

Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust. 
The  wind,  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day. 
And  woman's  plighted  faith. 
a,        SouTHEY — Modoc  in  Azihan. 

Pt.  XXin.    Line  51. 

DOCTBINE. 

For  his  religion,  ifc  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit; 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox. 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks. 

t.        BuxLEB— i/udi^ros.     Pt.  I.     Canto  I. 

Line  189. 

**  Get  Money,  Money  still!" 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 
This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preach*d  to 

all. 
From  low  St.  James'  up  to  high  St.  Paul, 
u.        Pope— i^rs/  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  I. 

Line  79. 

Live  to  explain  thy  doctrine  by  thy  life. 
V.        Pbiob—  To  Dr.  Sherlock.     On  his 

Practical  Discourse  Concerning 

Death. 
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DOCTRINE. 


DBEAMS. 


As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook!  will  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. 
Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst, 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth  shall  spread  throughout  the  world 
dispersed. 
a.         yfoBitfiWOteiH— Ecclesiastical  Sketches, 

rt.  II.     Wicliffe. 

DOUBT. 

Who  never  doubted,  never  half  believed. 
Where  doubt,  there  truth  is — 'tis  her  shadow. 
6.        Bailey — Festus.  Sc.  A  Country  Toion. 

He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone. 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own. 

c.  Co\\'PEE — Conversation.    Lino  96. 

Uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair. 

d.  Denham— Cbopcr's  HiU.    Line  3i)9. 

Doubt  indulged  soon  becomes  doubt  re- 
alized. 

e.  F.  B.  Havergal — Royal  Bounty.    The 

Imagination  of  Vie  Thoughts  of  the 

lieart. 

But  the  gods  are  dead — 
Ay,   Zeus    is  dead,   and  all  the    gods  but 

Doubt, 
And  Doubt  is  brother  devil  to  Despair! 
/.         John  Boyle  O'Reilly— Prom€<A«<5. 

Christ. 

I  am  just  going  to  leap  into  the  dark. 
q,        Rabelais — From  Motieux's  Life. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise. 
h.         TroUus  and  Cressida.     Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

No  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on;  or  woe  upon  thy  life! 
i.         Othello.    Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  wo  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 
j\         Measure  for  Measure.     Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

To  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once  to  bo  rcsolv'd. 
k.        OtheUo.    Actm.     Sc  3. 

DUE  A  MS. 

Sweet  sleep  be  with  us,  one  and  alll 
And  if  upon  its  stillness  fall 
The  visions  of  a  busy  brain. 
We'll  have  our  pleasure  o'er  again, 
To  warm  the  heart,  to  charm  the  sight, 
Gay  dreams  to  all!  good  night,  good  night! 
/.         Joanna  BAiLiJE—r/ieP£:tn<ojrt.  Song. 

Sleep  brings  dreams;  and  dreams  are  often 
most  vivid  and  fantastical,  before  we  have  yet 
been  wholly  lost  in  slumber. 

m.       RouEBT  MoznxiOME&Y  BiBD    Calavar. 

Ch.XXXL 


A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 
n.        Bybon —  The  Dream.     St  3. 

Dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,   and  the  touch  of 

joy, 

They  have  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 
They  take  a  weight  from  off   our  waking 

toils. 
They  do  divide  our  being. 
0.         Bybon —  The  Dream.     St.  1. 

I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream, 
p.         Bybon — Darkness. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream. 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  bame  ai 
one; 

And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream; 
And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done  ? 

The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks. 

And  always  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakes. 
q.        Alice  Gaby — Lover's  Diary. 

Dreams, 
Children  of  night,  of  indigestion  bred, 
r.        Chubchill —  The  Ckindidaie.  Line  784. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut, 
s.        CoLEBiDGE — A  Day  Dream. 

Dream  after  dream  ensues; 
And  still    they   dream  that  they  shall  still 

succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed. 
t.         CowpEB— TAc  Task.    Bk.  m. 

Line  127. 

Dreams  are   but    interludes,    which    fancy 

makes; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic 
wakes. 
u.        Dbyden —  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

Line  325. 

In  blissful  dream,  in  silent  night. 
There  came  to  mo,  with  magic  might. 
With  magic  might,  my  own  sweet  love. 
Into  my  little  room  above. 
V.        Heine — Youthful  Sorrow.    Pt.  "VT. 

St.  1. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?  "      *•  Why,  yes 

and  no. 
When  they  come  true,   then  I  believe    in 

them; 
When  they  come  false,  I  don't  believe  in 
them." 
w.       Longfellow — Christus.   Pt.  III.  Gile3 

Corey.    Act  HL     Sc.  1. 

Is  this  a  dream  ?    O,  if  it  be  a  dream, 
Let  me  sleep  on,  and  do  not  wake  me  yet! 
X.        Longfellow— iJ^nis/i  Student. 

Act  ILL     Sc.  5. 

'Twas  but  a  dream, — let  it  pass, — let  it  vanish 

like  so  many  others! 
What  I  thought  was  a  flower,  is  only  a  weed, 
and  is  worthless. 
y.        LoNorELLOW—  Courtship  of  Mies 

Standish,    Pt  VIL 


I>ItK\MS. 


DREAMS. 
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Ground  not  upon  dreams,  you  know  they 
are  ever  contrar>'. 
<i.        MiDDLEiON — The  Family  of  Love. 

Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  dreams  are  the 
true  interpreters  of  our  inclinations;  but 
there  is  art  required  to  sort  and  understand 
them. 

6.         MosTAioxE— i&sat/5.     Bk.  III. 

Ch.  xin. 

The  lilies  blossomed  in  our  path, 
Wild  roses  on  the  spray. 
c*.        Mrs.  Nichols—  T^e  Isle  of  Dreams. 

Dreams,  which,  beneath  the  hov'ring  shades 

of  night, 
Sport  with  the  ever-restless  minds  of  men, 
Descend  not   from    the    gods.     Each    busy 

brain 
Creates  its  own. 
d.        TnoaiAs  Love  Peacock— Drfams. 

Eat  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day. 
€.         VoPE— The  Dunciad.   Bk.  I.    Line  92. 

Hence  the  FooVs  Paradise,   the  Statesman's 

Scheme. 
The  air-built  Castle,^  and  the  (Golden  Dream, 
The  Maid's  romantic  wish,  the    Chemist's 

flame. 
And  Poet's  vision  of  eternal  Fame. 
/.         Pope— ZhxncioJ.     Bk.  IIL     Line  9. 

m  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  well  resigned. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
Fll  turn  to  rest  and  dream  no  more. 
g.        fycoTT— Lady  of  Vie  Lake.    Canto  I. 

St.  35. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some   joyful    news    at 

Land: 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  ine  abovu  the  ground  with   cheerful 

thoughts. 
h.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.     Sc  1. 

I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had 
a  dream,— past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what 
dream  it  was. 

i.         Midsummer  KighVs  Dream.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

I  talk  of  dreams. 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain« 
Begot  of  nothincj  but  vain  fantasy ; 
VrTiich  is  as  tliin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind. 
J.         BoTneoandJulid.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

Never  yet  one  hour  in  hi?  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 
But  with    his    timorous    dreams   was   still 
awak'd. 
Ic        JiichardllL    ActlV.    Se.  1. 
7 


Oh  !  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 
I         BickardJlL    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o*er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then    dreams    he    of   cutting    foreign 

throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep. 
m.       Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  toward  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money  bags  to-night. 
n.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  II.     Sc.  5. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal. 
0.        FericUs.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly 

since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me. 
p.        Coriolanus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
q.         Tempest.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

An  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound, 
r.         Shelley —  The  Sensitive  Plant.   Pt.  I. 

St.  20. 

Those    dreams,    that    on    the    silent    night 

intrude. 
And  with   false  flitting  shades  our  minds 

delude, 
Jove  never  sends  us  downward  from  tho 

skies; 
Nor  can  they  from  infernal  mansions  rise; 
But  are  all  mere  productions  of  tho  brain, 
And  fools  consult  interpreters  in  vain. 
s.        SwiiT — On  Dreams. 

A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks. 
U        Tennyson— Sea  Dreams.    Line  146. 

Seeing,  I  saw  not,  hearing  not,  I  heard: 
Tho',  if  I  saw  not,  yet  they  told  mo  all 
So  often  that  I  spake  as  having  seen, 
u.       Tennyson— jT/iePrmcess.    Pt.  VI. 

Line  3. 

The  dream 
Dreamed  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark 

East 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  mom. 
I'.  *     Tennyson — The  Gardener^ s  Daughter. 

Line  71. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 

So  some   strange   thoughts   transcend  our 

wonted  dreams. 
And  into  glory  peep, 
to.       Vauohan — Ascension  Hymn, 
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DREAMS. 


DUTY. 


Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream, 
a.        W0SD8WOBTH — Mart-Leap  Well. 


Pt.II. 


They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home. 
6.        WoBDBWOBTH — Ifiside  of  King's 

CoUege  Clmpd,  (Jawbridgt. 

DRINKING. 

Merry  swains,  who  qnaff  the  nni-brown  ale, 
And  sing,  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid. 
0.        Bs^ins — The  Minstrd.    Bk.  I. 

St.  44. 

Bat  while  yon  have  it  use  yonr  breath; 
There  is  no  drinking  after  death. 

d.  BsAUMOMT  and  FxiEtcheb — The 

Bloody  Brother.    Act  11. 
Sc.  2.     Song. 

Why 
Should  every  creatiire  drink  but  I  ? 

e.  CowiiEY — From  Anacreon.    Drinking. 

Gome,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your  peg! 
But  do  not  drink  any  farther,  I  beg! 
/,        Longfellow — Christus.     Tfie  Odden. 

Legend.    Pt.  IV. 


I  driak  no  more  than  a  sponge. 
g.        Rabelais—  Works.    Bk.  I. 


Ch.  V. 


Drink  down  all  unkindness. 
h.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 
But  belly,  Gk)d  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  bo  new  or  old. 
I.         Bishop  Still — Qammer  Oxirlon^s 

Xeedle.    Act  11. 

Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink! 
j.        WoBDSWOBTH — The  Fet  Lamb. 

For  drink,  there  was  beer  which  was  very 
strong  when  not  mingled  with  water,  but  was 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  used  to  it  They 
drank  this  with  a  reed,  out  of  the  vessel  that 
held  the  beer,  upon  which  they  saw  the 
barley  swim. 

k,        Zenophon.  * 

DUTY. 

Thanks  to  the  gods!    my  boy  has  done  his 
duty. 
/.        Addison— OzYo.     Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw 
when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 

m.       Hknby  Wabd  Beegheb — Life 

Thoughts. 

Time  is  indeed  a  precious  boon. 
But  with  the  bcK>n  a  task  is  given; 

The  heart  must  learn  its  duty  well. 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  in  heaven, 
n.       Eliza  GooK~2^me. 


Maintain  your  post:   That's  all  the  fiEune  yoa 

need; 
For  *tis  impossiblevou  should  proceed. 
o.        Dbyden— 7b  Mr.  Cbngreue,  on  his 

Comedy  **  The  Double  Deakr." 

The  reward  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  ful- 
fil another. 
p.        Geoboe  Euot— Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  VI.     Ch.  XLVI. 

In  common  things  the  law  of  sacrifice  takes 
the  form  of  positive  duty. 
q.        Fbovj}^— Short  l^udies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Sea  Studies. 

Then  on!  then  on!  where  duty  leads. 
My  course  be  onward  still, 
r.        Hebeb — JoumaL 

I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  Duty: — 
Was  thy  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie? 
s        Ellen  Stubois  Hoofeb — Duty. 

I  am  not  aware  that  payment,  or  even 
favours,  however  gnucious,  oind  any  man's 
soul  and  conscience  in  questions  of  highest 
morality  and  highest  public  importance. 

t.         Chas.  Iunqsley  — i/eoi^^  and 

Education.     George  Buchanan. 

Every  mission  constitutes  a  pledge  of  duty. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  consecrate  his  every 
faculty  to  its  fulfillment.  He  will  derive  his 
rule  of  action  from  the  profound  conviction 
of  that  duty. 

u.        Mazzini — Life  and  Writinas.      Young 

Europe.     Genercu  Principles. 

The  thing  which  luust  be,  must  be  for  the 
best, 
God  helps  us  do  our  duty  and  not  shrink. 
And  trust  His  mercy  humbly  for  the  rest 
V.        Owen  Mebedith — Imperfection,  St  6. 

Knowledge  is  the  hill  which  few  may  hope 

to  climb; 
Duty  is  the  path  that  all  may  tread. 
10.       Lewis  Morris—  Epic  of  Hades. 

Quoted  by  John  Bright  at  Unveiling 

of  Oobden  Statue. 

Thy  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain, 
(O  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain!) 
Be  humble  and  be  just, 
jr.        Prior — Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the 

World.    Bk.  IIL 

When  Duty  grows  thy  law,  enjoyment  fades 
away. 
y.        ScHiLLEB — The  Flaying  Infant . 

Blow  wind!  come  wrack! 
At  least  we*ll  die  with  the  harness  on  our 
back, 
z.        Macbeth,    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
aa.      OtheOo.    Act  I.    Sad. 
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DUTY. 


EATING. 


I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  l^en  cherished  by  her  childlike 
duty. 

a.  Tioo  OtnUemen  of  Verona,    Act  HL 

8c.  1. 

Saoh  dnty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
£Ten  sacn  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband. 

b.  Tammg  of  the  iShrtw.    Act  Y.    Sc.  2. 


Simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear.     ^' 

c.  WHrmEB — Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Abraham  Davenport,    Last  ii 

Stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  Gk>d. 

d.  WosDswoBTH— Ode  to  Jhdy. 


E. 


SATING. 

When  tho  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 

Goes  to  tiie  city  Ispahan, 

Even  before  he  gets  so  far 

As  the  place  where  the  clustered  palm  trees 

are. 
At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace  gates. 
The  pet  of  the  Harem,  Kose  in  Bloom, 
Oiders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  room, — 
Glittering  square  of  colored  ice, 
Sweetened    with     syrups,    tinctured    with 

spice; 
Creams,  and  cordials,  and  su^red  dates; 
SyriaD  apples,  Othmanee  Quinces, 
IdmeH  and  ciUons  and  apricots. 
And  wines  that  are  known  to  Eastern  princes. 
e.         Thomas  Bailet  Aldbich —  When  the 

SuUan  Goes  to  Ispahan. 

I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  m^. 
The  Sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding . 
/.         BABum—The  Hasty  Pudding. 

Canto  I. 

Wonldst  thou  both  eat  thy  cake  and  have  it  ? 
g,        Herbebt— 27ic  Temple.     The  Size. 

The  chief  pleasure  (in  eating)  'does  not 
consist  in  costly  seasoning  or  exquisite 
flavour,  but  in  yourself.  Do  you  seek  for 
sauce  in  sweating  ? 

h.  Ho&ACE. 

Your  supper  is  like  the  Hidalgo's  dinner; 
very  little  meat,  and  a  great  deal  of  table- 
cloth. 

t.         LosGFEiJX)w — 77i6  Spanish  Student, 

Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

Oh,  better  no  doubt  is  a  dinner  of  herbs, 
When  seasoned  by  love,  which  no  rancor  dis- 
turbs. 
And  sweeten'd  by  all  that  is  sweetest  in  life 
Than  turbot,  bisque,  ortolans,  eaten  in  strife! 
But  if  out  of  humour,  and  hungry,  alone 
A  man  should  sit  down  to  dinner,  each  one 
Of  the  dishes  of  which  the  cook  chooses  to 

spoil 
With  a  horrible  mixture  of  garlic  and  oil. 
The  chances  are  ten  against  one,  I  must  own, 
He  gets  up  as  ill-tempered  as  when  he  sat 
down. 
j.         OwxN  MsBEDiTH— XuciZe.     Pt.  1 

Canto  n.     St  27. 


O  hour,  of  all  hours,  the  most  blcss'd  upon 

earth, 
Blessed  hour  of  our  dinners! 
k.        Owen  Mebedith— Xuci/c.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  n.     St.  22. 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live 

without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends;  wo  may  live 

without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
He  may  live  without  books, — what  is  knowl- 

ed^  but  grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope, — what  is  hope  but 

deceiving  ? 
He  may  live  without  love,  —what  is  passion 

but  pining  ? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without 

dining  ? 
/.         Owen  Meredith— Xuci/e.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  n.    St  2i. 

Simple  diet  is  best,  for  many  dishes  bring 
many  diseases,  and  rich  sauces  are  worse 
than  even  heaping  several  meats  upon  each 
other. 

m.       Pliny. 

**An*t  it    please  your  Honour,"  quoth  the 

Peasant, 
**This  same  Dessert  is  not  so  pleasant: 
Give  me  again  my  hollow  Tree, 
A  crust  of  Bread,  and  Liberty." 
n.       ^OPB — Second  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  XL     Line  219. 

A  solemn  Sacrifice,  perform*d  in  state, 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat 
0.        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  157. 

"Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's 

word. 
And  lo!  two    puddings    smoked    upon  the 
board. 
p,        PoHB — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  HI. 

Lino  461. 

One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords. 
An  added  pudding  solemnized  the  Lord's. 
q.        PoPB— Afc^  Essays,    Ep.  IH. 

Line  447. 
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And  men  sit  down  to  that  nonrisbment 
which  is  called  supper. 
a.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.    So.  1. 

A  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  thincs 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brmgs. 
h.        Midsummer  ifigJU's  Dream.    Act  II. 

Sc.  3. 

At  dinner-time 
I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must 
meet 

c.  Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  din- 
ner; come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink 
down  all  unkindness. 

d.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home. 

e.  Henry  IV.     Pt.  II.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat: 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 
/.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.     ActlV.     Sc.  3. 

I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  come. 
ij.         Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  I. 

Sc.  2. 

I  wished  your  venison  better;  it  was  ill 
kill'd. 
h.        Merry  Wn^s  of  Windsor.     Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner;    go,  get 
it  ready. 
i.         King  Lear.     Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  marts  he's  somewhere  gone  to 

dinner. 
Gk>od  sister  let  us  dine  and  never  fret. 
j.         Comedy  of  Errors.     Act  11.     Sc.  1. 

They  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit  with  too 
much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothiug. 
k.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

To  feed,  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony, 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it 
/.  Macbeth.     Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 
m.        Comedy  of  Errors.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

"What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mus- 
tard? 
n.  Taming  of  the  Shreic.  •  Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Though  we   eat  little  flesh   and   drink  no 

wine, 
Yet  let's  be  merry:  we'll  have  tea  and  toast; 
Costards  for  supper,  and  an  endless  host 
Of  syllabubs  and  jellies  and  minoe-pies. 
And  other  such  ladylike  luxuries. 
0.        SBXLLBf^LeUerto  Maria  Oishome. 


Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say, 
Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day. 
p.        Sydney  Smith — Receipt  for  Salad. 

In  after-dinner  talk, 
Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine. 
q.        TvsKYaojx— The  MiUer*s  Daughter. 


ECHO. 

Let  Echo  too  perform  her  part, 
Prolon^^ing  every  note  with  art, 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 

Play  all  the  concert  o*er  again. 

r.        Addisov— Ode  for  St.  Cecilia* s  Day, 

To  Echo,  mute  or  talkative 

Address  good  words;  for  she  can  give 

Iletorts  to  those  who  dare  her: 
If  you  provoke  me,  I  reply; 
If  you  are  silent,  so  am  I — 

Can  any  tongue  speak  fairer? 

s.        Aechias— n.,  83,  XV. 

Pursuing  echoes  calling  'mong  the  rocks. 
t.         Abraham  Coles— T^e  Microcosm 

Hearing.     Powers  of  SouTtd. 

Echo  speaks  not  on  these  radiant  moors. 
n.        Babby  Cobnwall — English  Songs  and 
OUier  SmaU  Poems.     Th€  Sea  in 

aum. 

Mysterious  haunts  of  echoes  old  and  far. 
The  voice  divine  of  human  loyalty, 
r.        GfiOBGE  EuoT— TTie  ii^nish  Gypsy. 

Bk.IV. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled, 
ir.       Milton— Cbmtw.    Line  249. 

Sweetest  echo,  sweetest  nymph  that  liv'st 
unseen 
Within  thv  airy  shell. 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green 
And  in  the  violet  embroidered  v3e. 
X.        Milton — Comus.    Song. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  music  at  night 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes. 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes. 

Goes  answering  light 
y.        "Moo-RE— Echo. 

More  than  Echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
2.         VovE—Eloisa  to  Abdard.    Line  306. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  it'  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 

an.       TUus  Andronicus.     Act  II.     Sc  3. 

Let  Echo  sit  amid  the  voiceless  monntains. 
And  feed  her  grief. 
bb.      Shelley— .4donat«.     St  15. 


ECHO. 


EDUCATION. 
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'Sever  sleeping,  still  awake. 
Pleasing  most  when  most  I  speak; 
The  debght  of  old  and  young, 
Though  I  speak  without  a  tongne 
Nought  bat  one  thing  can  cont'oond  mc, 
^lany  yoices  joining  round  me; 
Then  I  fret,  and  rave,  and  gabble, 
Like  the  labourers  of  Babel. 

a.  Bwirr—An  Echo, 

A  million  horriblo  bellowing  echoes  broke 
From  the  red-ribb*d  hollow  behind  the  wood, 
And  thundered  up  into  Heaven. 

b.  Tennyson— ifaticl.    Pt.  XXIH. 

I  heard  ♦  •  •  ♦  • 

•  •  •  •  •  the  great  echo  flap 

And  buffet  round  the  hills  from  bluff  to  bluff 

c.  TEXSYBOiX— The  Oolden  Year.   Line  75. 

Out  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

d.  TESfNYsoN— Prmccs«.     Canto  HI. 

JSufjle  Soruj. 

Like — ^but  oh!  how  different! 

C.  WORDSWOBTH— rc5,  it  tcos  the 

Mountain  Eclio. 

ECONOMY. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  paying  debt: 
increase  of  industry  in  raising  income,  in- 
crease of  thnft  in  laying  out. 

/.         Cablylb— Pcu<  a)ul  Present.    Ch.  X. 

I  knew  once  a  very  covetous  sordid  fellow, 
who  used  to  say.  Take  care  of  the  pence;  for 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

g.        Eart.  of  Chestebfield— Zef^er. 

Nov.  6,  1747. 

A  penny  saved  is  two  pence  clear, 
A  pin  a  day's  a  groat  a  year. 
A.        Benj.  Fuaxxms— Necessary  Uinis  to 

those  that  would  be  Bicfi. 

To  balance  Fortune  by  a  just  expense, 
Join  with  Economy,  Magnificence. 
u         Pope— Jforoi  Essays,    Ep.  IH. 

Line  223. 

EDUCATION. 

Histories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the 
mathematics,  subtile  ;  natural  ])hilosophy, 
deep  ;  morals,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend. 

>.         BAcoii— Essay.     Of  Studies. 

Education  commences  at  the  mother's 
knee,  and  every  word  spoken  within  the 
hearsay  of  little  children  tends  towards  the 
formation  of  character. 

k.        HosEJL  Balsmv~MSS.     Sermons. 

How  much  a  dunce,  that  boa  been  sent  to 

roam, 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 
L  CowpEB— Proj/rcs5  of  Error. 

Line  4.lo. 


The  Self-Educated  are  marked  by  stubborn 
peculiarities, 
m.       Isaac  Disbaelx— XtVerary  Character. 

Ch.  VL 

By  education  most  have  been  misled. 

n.        Dbyden— i/tnd  and  Panther.     Pt.  m. 

Line  389. 

The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another 
is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely ;  and  that* 
after  all,  is  but  little. 

0.        Feoudb— i>/ior(  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    EduccUUm. 

A  boy  is  better  unborn  than  untaught. 
p.        Gasooione. 

Impartially  their  talents  scan. 
Just  education  forms  the  man. 
q.        Gay — The  Owl,  Swan,  Spider,  Ass,  and 
the  Fanner.    2b  a  MoUier.  Line  9. 

The  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  cherish 
and  unfold  the  seed  of  immortality  already 
sown  within  us;  to  develop,  to  their  fullest 
extent,  the  capacities  of  every  kind  with 
which  the  God  who  made  us  Las  endowed 
us. 

r.        Mrs.  Jameson — Education.    Winter 

Studies  and  Summer  Bambles. 

It  is  the  ruin  of  all  the  young  talent  of  the 
day,  that  reading  and  writing  are  simulta- 
neous. We  do  not  educate  ourselves  for 
literary  enterprize.  •  »  •  "We  all  sacrifice 
the  palm-tree  to  obtain  the  temporary  draught 
of  wine!  We  slay  the  camel  that  would  bear 
us  through  the  desert,  because  wo  will  not 
endure  a  momentary  thirst 

s.        MabiaJanb  Jewsbuby  (Mrs.  Fletcher) 

— A  Letter  to  Mrs.  Uemans. 

Education  alone  can  conduct  us  to  that 
enjoyment  which  is,  at  once,  best  in  quality 
and  infinite  in  quantity. 

i.         Mann — Lectures  and  Biports  on 

Education.     Lecture  I. 

Every  school  boy  and  school  girl  who  has 

arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection  ought  to  know 

something  about  the  history'  of  the  art  of 

printing. 

u,        Mann—  Tlie  Cummon  School  Journal. 

February,  1843.     Printing  and 

Paper  making. 

Inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and 
the  admiration  of  virtue;  stirred  up  with  high 
hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthv 
patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all 
ages. 

V.        Milton —  Tract  on  Education. 

Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the 
deep,  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful 
man. 

tc.       Wendell  I*Hn.T.TP8 — Speeches.     Idols. 
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Do  not  then  train  boys  to  learning  by 
force  and  harshness;  but  direct  them  to  it 
by  what  amuses  their  minds,  so  that  yon 
may  be  the  better  able  to  discover  with 
accuracy  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  genius  of 
each. 

a.  Plato. 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 

b.  PoPE—iforoZ  Essays.    Ep.  I. 

Line  149. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 

chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to 

dance. 

c.  Pope — Essay  on  Criiicism.    Line  362. 

God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name: 
to  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune; 
but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

d.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  III. 

Sc.  3. 

Smith. — He  can  write  and  read,  and  cast  ac- 

compt. 
Oade.—0  monstrous ! 

Smith. — We  took  him  setting  of  boy's  copies. 
CWe.— Here's  a  villain. 

e.  Henry  IV'.    Pt.  H.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

/      Only  the  refined '  and  delicate  pleasures 

that  spring   from  research  and    education 

can  build    up    barriers    between    different 

ranks. 

/.         Madame  de  Stajel — Corinne.    Bk.  IX. 

Ch.  L 

ELOaUENCE. 

There  is  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  art,   of 
being  eloquently  silent. 
g.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought. 

Eloquence  is  to  the  Sublime,   what    the 
Whole  is  to  its  Part. 
h.        Db  La  Bbutebe —  TJie  Characters  or 

Man7iers  of  the  Present  Age.   Ch.  L 

Eloquence  may  be  found  in  Conversation 
and  all  kinds  of  Writings;  'tis  rarely  where 
wo  seek  it,  and  sometimes  where  'tis  least 
expected. 

i.        De  La  Brutere—  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  Uie  Present  Age.    Ch  I. 

Profane  Eloquence  is  transfer'd  from  the 
Bar,  where  it  formerly  reign'd,  to  the 
Pulpit,  where  it  never  ought  to  come. 

j.         De  La  Brutere—  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age.   Ch.  XV. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  wo  should 
please  some  men,  some  women,  and  some 
children  much  more  by  listening  than  by 
talking. 

k.       C.  C.  CoLTON — Lacon. 

Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along, 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong. 
L         Pope— imitation  of  Horace.    Bk.  IL 

£p.  IL    Line  171. 


Action  is  eloquence. 
m.       Corioianus.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

Every  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Bomeo's   name,   spesJcs    heavenly  elo- 
quence. 
71.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  HL     Sc.  2. 

Say,  she  be  mute,   and  will  not    speak   a 

word; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 
0.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

That  aged  ears  pla^  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse, 
p.        Love*8  Labour*s  Lost.    Act  II.     So.  1. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time. 
q.        Aniony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  III. 

Sc.  10. 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue. 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  ofperiods  sweeter  than  her  song, 
r.        Thomson — The  Seasons.    Autumn. 

Line  15. 


Whatever  the  number  of  a  man's  friends, 
there  will  be  times  in  his  life  when  he  has 
one  too  few;  but  if  he  has  only  one  enemy, 
he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  has  uot  one  too 
many. 

s.        BuiiWER-LTTTON —  Whot  WiU  He  Do 

With  JR.    Bk.  IX.     Ch.  IIL 

Did  a  person  but  Icnow  the  value  of  an 
enemy,  ne  would  purchase  him  with  pure 
gold. 

i.         AsBk  DE  Raunci. 

A  merely  fallen  enemy  may  rise  again,  but 
the  reconciled  one  is  truly  vanquished. 
u.        Schiller. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself. 

V.        Henry  VIII.    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

I  do  believe. 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy;  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge, 
to.       Hennj  Vlll.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

O  cunning  cnemv,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  oait  thy  hook! 
X.        Pleasure  for  Measure.     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

They  are  our  outward  consciences. 
y.        Henry  V.     Act  IV.     So.  1. 

You  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs. 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 
z.         Henry  VIII.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 
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ENJOYMENT. 

Solomon,  he  lived  at  ease,  and,  fall 
Of   hononr,   wealth,   high  fare,   aimed  not 

beyond 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state, 
a.        Milton — Paradise  Regained.  Bk.   IL 

Line  201. 

Throned  on  highest  bliss 
Eqnal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-Uke  fmition. 

6.        Milton — Paradise  Lost      Bk.  m. 

Line  305. 

Who  can  enjoy  alone, 
Or,  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find? 

c.  MjOiTON — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  "Viil. 

Line  365. 

Whether    with    Keason,    or    with  Instinct 

blest. 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  pow*r  which  suits  them 

best. 

d.  Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  HI. 

Line  79. 

Sleep,  riches,  and  health,  are  only  truly 
enjoyed  after  they  have  been  interrupted. 
€,         HicsTER— Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn 

Pieces,     Ch.  VIH. 

Fast  asleep!  It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thon  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men. 
/.         Julius  Ccesar.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

They  most  enjoy  the  world,  who  least  ad- 
mire.   

g.        Youva— Night  Thoughts.   Night  VIIL 

Line  1173. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

Howerer,  'tis  expedient  to  bo  wary: 

Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress; 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 
h.        Btbon— i>07i  Juan.    Canto  XHI. 

St.  35. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  secret  and  harmonious 
spirit  which  hovers  over  the  production  of 
genius,  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book,  or  the 
spectator  of  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal 
presence  whence  these  works  have  really 
originated.  A  great  work  always  leaves  us  in 
a  state  of  musing. 

i.  Isaac  Dtsraktj-  Literary  Character. 

Ch.  xn. 

Nothing  great  wa/>  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm. 
J.         Emerson — Essay.     On  Circles. 

His  nah  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last; 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms 
are  short. 
k.       mchard  IL    Act  n.    Sc.  1. 


Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self-control- 
led; mere  excitement  outward,  fantastic,  hys- 
terical, and  passing  in  a  moment  from  tears 
to  laughter. 

L         Steblinq — Essays  and  Tales. 

Crystals  from  a  Cavern. 

ENVY. 

Envy  which  turns  pale. 
And  sickens,  even  if  n  friend  prevail. 

m.        Chubchill — The  Jiottciad.    Line  127. 

Fools  may  our  scorn,  not  envy  raise. 
For  envy  is  a  kind  of  praise. 
n.        Gay — The  Hound  and  the  Huntsman. 

But,  O!  what  mighty  magician  can  assuage 
A  woman's  envy  ? 
0.        Geo.  Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne) 

-Progress  of  Beauty, 

Envienotgreatnesse;  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 
Thyself  the   worse,    and    so    the    distance 
greater. 
p.        Herbert— 7'Ae  C7iurcA.  CJnirch  Porch. 

St.  44. 

Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  learn M  or  brave. 
q.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  II. 

Line  191. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  multitude  to  bark 
at  eminent  men,  as  little  dogs  do  at  stran- 
gers. 

r.  ^     SBSECA—Cfa  Jlappy  Life.    Ch.  XV. 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than 

she. 
Be  not  her  maid,  ^ince  she  is  envious. 
s.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man,  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at,) 
Ye  blew  the  firo  that  burns  yo. 
t.  •      Henry  VIII.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

No  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the 

keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy, 
u.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made. 
V.         Julius  Ccnsar.     Act  III.     Sc  2. 

Such  men  as  ho  bo  never  nt  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  them- 
selves: 
And  therefore  are  they  vcr^'  dangerous, 
tr.        Julius  ikt'sar.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

The  penoral's  disdain'd 
By  him  one  step  below;  he,  by  the  next; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath;  so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  puco  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation. 
X.         TroUus  and  Oressida.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 
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We   make  ourselves  fools    to  disport   our- 
selves; 
And  spend  pur  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 
Upon  whose  ago  wo  void  it  up  again, 
With  poisonous  spite  and  envy, 
a.         Timoii  of-  Athens,    Act  I.    So.  2. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 
6.        Thomson — The  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  283. 

EPITAPH. 

Kind  reader!    take  your  choice  to  cry  or 

laugh ; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where's  his  epitaph  ? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster  and  view 
Ten  thousand,  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

c.  BYBom—SubstUuiefor  an  I^itaph. 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

d.  Gray— £?cw  in  a  Country  ChurcJiyard. 

St.  21. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a 
bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you 
lived. 

c.        JIamlei.    Act  H.    Sc.  2. 

And,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  au^ht  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones:  sing  it  to-night. 
/.         Much  Ado  About  Noihimj.    Act  V. 

So.  1. 

Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tonguoless 

mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 
fj.        Jleiiry  V.     Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs. 
h.        Richard  II.     ActUI.     Sc.2. 


On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 


t. 


Actrv. 

Sc.  1. 


You  cannot  better  be  employ'd  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 
j.         Merchant  if  Venice.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

EaXJALITY. 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  a 
gander. 
k.        Tom  Beown — Xeio  Maxiins.    P.  123. 

There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  ihe  Soul  that  maketh  all: 
And  when  it  cometh,  all  things  are; 
And  it  cometh  everywhere. 
I,        Emebson — Introduction  to  Essay  on 

History. 


Men  arc  made  by  nature  unequal.  It  is 
vain,  therefore,  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
equal. 

m.       Fboude—.SVww^  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,     Partg  Foiitics. 

For  some  must  follow,  and  somo  command. 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay! 
71.        Longfellow— A'eranios.    Line  6. 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction, 
o.        Aniony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  L    So.  3. 

Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  wo  might  behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured: 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have 

answer'd  blows; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power 

confronted  power: 
Both  aro  alike;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
p.        King  John,    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  our  dust. 
q.        Oymbeline,    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world, 
r.        King  John,    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

The  tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head. 
Must  lie  as  low  as  ours. 
s.        Watts — A  Funeral  Thoiujght, 

EBBOB. 

The  truth  is  perilous  never  to  the  true, 
Nor  knowledge  to  the  wise;  and  to  the  fool. 
And  to  the  falsp,  error  and  truth  alike. 
Error  is  worse  than  ignorance. 
t,         Bailey — Festus,    Sc.  A  Mountain. 

Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline  through 
which  we  advance. 
M.        CuAS^tsQi—TliC  Frcstid  Age. 

Man  on  the  dubious  w^aves  of  error  tost 
V.        Cowpeb — PoeTix  on  TruUi.    Line  1. 

The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong. 
xc,       Wentworth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Kosoom- 
mon) — Essay  on  Translated  Vtrse. 

Line  18i. 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  2>earls  must  dive 
below. 
X.        DsYDTSi—AUfor  Love.    Prologue. 

Brother,  brother ;  wo  aro  both  in  the  wronp. 
y.        Gay— Beggars  Opera.    Act  IL   Sc.  2. 

Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible 
and  certain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our 
knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 
z.         JaOCKE—Essaif  Conc^rninq  Human 

Under stancting.  Bk.  IV.  Of  Wromh 
Assent  vr  Error,  Ch.  XX. 
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Sometimes    yirc  may    learn  more  from  a 
xnnn's  errors  than  from  l^s  virtues. 

a.  Longfellow — Hyperion,    Bk.  IV. 

Ch.  III. 

How  far  your    eves  may  pierce,   I  cannot 

tell; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  wo  mar  what's  well. 

b.  liing  Lear.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

It  may  be  right;  but  j-ou  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. 

c.  Measure/or  Measure,    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  u  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger. 

d.  Tro'dus  atid  Cressida,    Act  ILL    Sc  3. 

Pnrposes  mistook 
Fuirn  on  the  inventor's  heads. 
f.         IlamleL    Act  V.      Sc  2. 

The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
yrh^t  error  leads  must  err. 
/.  Trvilus  and  Cressida,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

You  lie — under  a  mistake. 
,j.        Shelley — From  Calderon, 

The  progress  of  rivers  to  the  ocean  is  not 
60  rapid  as  that  of  man  to  error. 
A.        VoLTAiBE — A  Ph  ilosophical  Dictionary. 

Rivers. 

ETEBNITT. 

Eternity!  thou  jjleasing,  dreadful  thought. 
t.         Addison— Ciito.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
Tis  heaven  itself  that  x>oints  out  an  here- 
after, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
j.         /u^DisoN — Caio,    ActV.      Sc.  1. 

Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget. 
k.        BxBON— Zara.    Canto  L     St.  23. 

This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless 

seas. 
The  lyiu^U  the  future,  two  eternities. 
/.  HooRE— XoZ/a  Rookh.     The  Veiled 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

The  time  will  come  when  every  change  shall 

cease. 
This   quick  revolving  wheel  shall  rest  in 

peace: 
No    summer   then  shall  glow,  nor  winter 

freeze ; 
Nothing  shall  be  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  Khali  ever  last. 

m.        l^ETRAECH —  The  Triumph  of  Eternity. 
:  Lino  IIU. 

Those  spacious  regions  where  our  fancies 

roam, 
PainM  by  the  past,  expecting  ills  to  come, 
In  some  dread  moment,  by  the  fates  assigned. 
Shall  puss  away,  nor  leave  a  rack  behind ; 
And  Time's  revolving  wheels  shall  lose  at 

last. 
The  speed  that  spins  the  future  and  the  past: 
And,  sovereign  of  an  undisputed  throne, 
Awful  eternity  shall  reign  alone. 
n.        p£ZB^^Bca — The  Triumph  of  Eternity, 


In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound. 
And    Hell's    grim   Tyrant    feel    th'   eternal 
wound, 
o.        Pope — MessiaJi.     Lino  47. 

Brothers,  God  grant  when  Uiis  life  be  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more! 
p.        ScuiujLR—Thc  BcUile. 

In  time  there  is  no  present. 
In  eternity  no  future, 
In  eternity  no  past 
q,        Tennxson— r/ie  **IIow  "  and  "  WJiy,"* 

St.  1. 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour? 
r.         YouNo — Night  Thoughts.     Night  I. 

Line  G4. 

EVENING. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lover's  vows 
Seem  sweet  n  every  whispered  word; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 

And  in  tho  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure. 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  tho  moon  away 
s,        Bybox — Parasina,    St.  1. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  closo  tho  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  tho  curtain,  wheel  tho  sola  round. 
And,  while  tho  bubbling  and  loud  hissing 

urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  eaich, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
/.         Co\WEJ3^-The  Task.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  36. 


When  day  is  done,  and  clouds  are  low, 

And  flowers  aro  honey-dew, 
And  Hesper's  lamp  begins  to  glow 

Along  tho  western  blue; 
And  homeward  wing  the  turtle-doves. 
Then  comes  tho  hour  the  poet  loves. 

u.        Geoege  Croly—  The  PocVs  Hour. 

The  curfew  tolls  tho  knoll  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
Tho  i^loughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way, 

I   And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
I'.         GixxY— Elegy  in  a  Cuuntrj  Churchyard. 

When  tho  moon  begins  her  radiant  race, 
Then  the  stars  swim  after  her  track  so  bright 
ic.        Heine — Book  of  i>ongs.     (^uite  True 

Eve's  silent  foot-fall  steals 

Along  tho  eastern  sky, 
And  one  by  one  to  earth  rcvoals 

Those  purer  Arcs  on  high. 

ac        KimLK — The  Christian  Year.      Fourth 

/Sunday  After  IHnUy, 
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EVENING. 


EXPECTATION. 


Day,  like  a  weary  pilgrim,  had  reached 
the  western  gate  of  heaven,  and  Evening 
stooped  down  to  unloose  the  latchets  of  his 
sandal  shoon. 

a.        Longfellow — Saint  GUgen.    Ch.  IV. 

O  precious  evenings!  all  too  swiftly  sped! 
h.        Longfellow — Sonnet.     On  Mrs.  Kern- 
He's  Headings  from  Shakespeare, 

The  day  is  ending, 

The  night  is  descending; 

The  marsh  is  frozen, 

The  river  is  dead. 

c.  Longfellow — An  Afternoon  in 

Feijruary. 

At  shut  of  evening  flowers. 

d.  Mn.TOJH— Paradise  Lost.    Bk .  IX. 

Line  278. 

Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light, 
'  Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night, 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon. 

e.  UooRO— Fly  Not  Yet. 

O  how  grandly  cometh  Even, 
Sitting  on  the  mountain  summit, 
Purple>vestured,  grave,  and  silent. 
Watching  o'er  the  dewy  valleys. 

Like  a  good  king  near  his  end . 
/.     ,   D.  M.  MuLocK— ^  Stream's  Singing. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  close, 
Lily  and  dewy  rose 

Shutting  their  tender  petals  from  the  moon. 
g.        Chbistina  G.  liosEra—TwUiglU  Calm, 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs: 

the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices. 
A.        Tennyson —  Ulysses.     Line  64. 

EVIL. 

Evil  events  from  evil  causes  spring. 
i.         Artstophanes. 

It  is  some  compensation  for  great  evils 
that  they  enforce  great  lessons. 
J.        BoYEE— Summaries  of  Thought. 

Compeiisaiion, 

The  more  common  method  of  getting  rid 
of  an  evil  is,  to  merge  it  in  a  greater.  Thus, 
if  one  suffers  o  loss  of  half  his  fortune  at 
play,  he  overcomes  his  mortification  by — 
losing  the  other  half.  The  most  ingenious 
expedient  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  the  indi- 
gent gentleman  of  rank,  who  married  his 
washerwoman  to  get  rid  of  her  bill  against 
him. 

k.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought.    Evils. 

None  are  nil  evil. 
I.         Byhon— 2^e  Cbrsair.  Canto  I.   St.  12. 

He  who. does  evil  that  good  may  come, 
pays  a  toll  to  the  devil  to  let  him  into  heaven. 
m.       J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Haee.     Guesses  at 

Tndh. 


Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought 
As  well  as  want  of  Heart! 
n.        Hood — The  Lady's  Dream,    St  16. 

Of  two  evils  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen, 
o .        Thomas  a  KBaipi&— imite^ion  of  Christ. 

Bk.  IIL    Ch.  Xn. 

And  out  of  good  stiU  to  find  means  of  evil. 
p.        Mwiov— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  1C3. 

Buly  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun: 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 
q.        FmoR— Henry  and  Emma. 

But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  r.  piece  of  Scrip- 
ture, 
Tell  them,  that  Goil  bids  us  do  good  for  eviL 
r.        Richard  IIL    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 
s.        Julius  Coisar.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

The  world  is  grown  bo  bad 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not 
perch. 
t.         Richard  IIL     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

EXAMPLE. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
u.        Goldsmith— DeseWcci  Village. 

Line  170. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain. 
Nor  force  of  reason,  can  persuade. 
Then  let  example  be  obey'd. 
V,        Geo.  Gbanville  (Lord  Lunsdowno)-- 

To  Myra. 

CoBsar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  Finjt, 
his  Cromwell — and  Cxeorge  the  Third — 
("Treason!"  cried  the  Bpeaker)—may  profit 
by  their  example.  If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it 

10.       Patrick  HENBT—5/)cec7i,  1765. 

I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern 
to  imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter. 
SB.        Junius —  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
y.        LoNGFEXLOW—y^l  Psolm  of  Life. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 
X.         Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

EXPECTATION. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense, 
oo.       TVoUus  and  Oressida.    Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 

He  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expecta- 
tion than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you 
how. 

lb.       Much  Ado  About  NoOUng.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 


EXPECTATION. 


EXPEBIENGE. 
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Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 
a.        AU*s  WeU  That  Ends  Wdl.    Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Promising  is  the  yery  air  o'  the  time; 
It  opens  Uie  eyes  of  expectation: 
Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act; 
And,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of 

people, 
The  deed  of  saying  is  quite  oat  of  use. 
&.         Thnon  of  Athens.    Act.  Y.    Sc.  1. 

There  have  sat 
The  liyelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Some. 

c.  Julius  Caesar.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for 

night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 

d.  Richard  111.     Act  H.     Sc.  3. 


EXPERIENCE. 

Behold,  we  live  through  all  things, — famine, 
thirst. 
Bereavement,  pain;  all  grief  and  misery. 
All  woe  and  sorrow;  life  indicts  its  worst 
On  Boul  and  body, — but  we  cannot  die 
Though  wo  be  sick,  and  tired,  asd  faint, 

and  worn, — 
Lo,  all  things  can  be  borne! 
e.        Elizabeth  Akebs — Endurance. 

Making  all  futures  fruits  of  all  the  pasts. 
/.         Edwin  Arnold — jTAe  Ligid  of  Asia, 

Bk.  V.    Line  32. 

He  who  hath  most  of  heart  knows  most  of 
sonow. 
g.        Bahjey — Fesius.     Sc.  Home. 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 
h.         GoL£BiDGE — The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pt  VL    Last  St. 

In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied. 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her 
guide. 
i.         Ckabbe — Parish  Register,    Pt.  III. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience 

gains, 
Bequires  not  courage,  though   it  calls  for 

pains; 
But  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind, 
la  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind. 
j.        CRAEEE—The  borough. 

I  think  there  are  stores  laid  up  in  our 
human  nature  that  our  understandings  can 
make  no  complete  inventory  of. 

k.       Gbobo£  Eijor— 2%e  MU  on  ihe  Floss. 

Bk.  V.    Ch.  L 


Only  BO  much  do  I  know,  as  I  have  lived. 
I.        lEMXBaoH—The  American  Scholar. 

Experience  is   no  more   transferable   in 
morals  than  in  art 
m.       Fboxtdb — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    FUucaiion. 

Experience  teaches  slowly,  and  at  the  cost 
of  mistakes, 
n.        Fboude  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Party  PolUics. 

We  read  the  past  by  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  forms  vary  as  the  shadows  fall, 
or  as  the  point  of  vision  alters, 
o.        Fboxjdk— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Society  in  Italy  in  the 
Last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 
p.        Bkn  Johnson — Tfie  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

Act  I.     So.  2. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past, 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

q.        LoNQFEixow — The  Ladder  of  Si. 

Augustine, 

This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  solian  harp  of 

many  a  joyous  strain. 
But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  per- 
petual wail  as  of  souls  in  pain, 
r.        LoNOFELLOW — Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt.  IV. 

We  gain 
Justice,  judgment,  with  years,  or  else  years 
are  in  vain. 
s.        Owen  Mebedith.    Ladle.    Pt.  L 

Canto  ni.    St  16. 

Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe. 
Best  guide ;  not  following  thee,  I  had  remained 
In  ignorance;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire. 
t.        MiiiiON— ParooiAe  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  807. 

What  man  would  be  wise,  let  him  drink  of 
the  river 
That  bears  on  its  waters  the  record  of 
Time; 
A  message  to  him  every  wave  can  deliver 
To  teach  him  to  creep  till  he  knows  how 

to  climb. 
n,        John  Botle  O'Reillt — Rules  of  the 

Road. 

Who  heeds  not  experience,  trust  him  not 
V.        John  BoTiiE  O'KeiLly — Rules  of  the 

Road. 

Men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting 

Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
w.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  Y. 

Sc.  1. 
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EXPEDIENCE. 


EXES. 


My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind, 
a.        Sonnet  L, 

Unless  experience  be  a  jewel;  that  I  have 
purchased  at  an  infinite  rate. 
6.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,     Act  11. 

8c.  2. 

What  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'dand  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours. 

c.  Much  Ado  About  Xothing.     Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

I  know 
The  past,  and  thence  I  will  assay  to  glean 
A  warning  for  the  future,  so  that  man 
May  profit  by  his  errors,  and  derive  Expe- 
rience from  his  folly ; 
For,  when  the  power  of  imparting  joy 
Is  equal  to  the  will,  the  human  soul 
Kequires  no  other  heaven. 

d.  Shelley — Q^een  Mob,    Canto  III. 

Line  G. 

Life  may  change  but  it  may  fly  not; 
Hope  may  vanish  but  can  die  not; 
Truth  be  veiled,  but  still  it  bumeth ; 
Love  repulsed, — but  it  returneth. 

e.  Shelley— i/ei/as.    Semi-chorus. 

Conflicts  bring  experience,  and  experience 
brings  that  growth  in  grace  which  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  any  other  means. 

/.        Spuboeom — Gleanings  Among  The 

Sheaves.     Divine  Tea^ihing. 

To  Truth's  house  there  is  a  single  door. 
Which  is  Experience.     He  teaches  best. 
Who  feels  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  breast, 
And    knows    their    strength    or   weakness 
through  his  own. 
g.        Bayabd  Tayloe—  Temptation  of  Hassan 

Ben  Khaled.     St.  3. 

We  ought  not  to  look  back  unless  it  is  to 
derive  useful  lessons  from  past  errors  and 
for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  dear-bought 
experience. 

h.        Geo.  Washinoton — Moral  Maxims. 

Approbation  and  Censure. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 

lie; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  amonc  the  lonely  hills. 
1.         "WoEDSwoBTH^i^asi  of  Brougham 

Castle. 

Long-traveird  in  the  ways  of  men. 
j.         YouNo — 2/ight  Thoughts.     Night  IX. 

Line  8. 

EXPRESSION. 

From  the  looks— not  the  lips,  is  the  soul  re- 
flected. 
k.       M  'Donald  Claeke—  Tlie  RejectedLover, 


Expression  is  action;  beauty  is  repose. 
/.         J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habe — Ghiesses  at 

Truth. 


Extremes  are  vicious,  and  proceed  from 
Men:   Compensation  is  Just,  and  proceeds 
from  God. 
m.       Db  La  Bbuyebe — The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch.  XVL 

He  that  had  never  seen  a  river  imagined 
the  first  he  met  with  to  be  the  sea;  and  the 
greatest  things  that  have  fallen  within  our 
knowledge  we  conclude  the  extremes  that 
nature  m^es  of  the  kind. 

n.        MoNTAiONE — Essays.    Bk.  L 

Ch.  XXVI. 

Avoid  Extremes;  and  shun  the  fault  of  such, 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
0.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticistn.     Line  385. 

Like  to  the  time   o*  the  year  between  the 

extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold:  he  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 
p.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.      Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Not  fearing  death,  nor   shrinking    for  dis- 
tress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
q.        Henry  VL    Pt  I.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

fury: 
Though  little  fire    crows   great  with  little 

wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all. 
r.         Taming  of  the  Shrew,     Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
s.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  HI.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

EYES. 

There  are  whole  veins  of  diamonds  in  thine 

eyes, 
Might  furnish  crowns  for  all  the  Queens  of 

earth. 
t.         Bailey — Festus.  Sc.  A  Drawing  Room. 

His  eyes  are  songs  without  words. 
u.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought, 

Eyes  of  gentiancllas  azure, 
Staring,  winking  at  the  skies. 
V.        E.  B.  Bbowning — Hector  in  the 

Garden. 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul 

•        ***•«  «•• 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal. 
tc.      Byron— Don  Juan.     Canto  IV. 

St.  94. 

My  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut. 
X.        CoLEBnxiE — A  Day-Dream. 

Eves  that  displace 

The  neighbor  diamond,  and  out-face 
That  sunshine,  by  their  own  sweet  grace. 
y,        Cbashaw — Wishes,     To  his  Supposed 

Mistress. 


ETES. 


EYES. 
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A  suppressed  resolvo  vrill  betray  itself  in 
the  eyes, 
a.        C-soBOz  EiioT—  7^e  JTiIl  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  IV.     Ch.  XIV. 

An  eye  can  threaten  like  a  loaded  and  ley- 
elled  gun,  or  can  insult  like  hissing  or  kick- 
ing; or,  in  its  altered  mood,  by  beams  of 
kindness,  it  can  make  the  heart  dance  with 
joy. 

6.        Emtxssok — Condud  of  Life,    Behav'^or. 

Eyes  are  bold  as  lions,  roTing,  ronning, 
leaping,  here  and  there^  far  and  near. 
They  speak  all  languages.  They  wait  for  no 
introduction;  they  are  no  Englishmen;  ask 
no  leaTeof  age  or  rank;  they  respect  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  neither  learning  nor 
power,  nor  yirtue,  nor  sex,  but  intrude,  and 
come  again,  and  go  through  and  through  you 
in  a  moment  of  time,  what  inundation  of 
life  and  thought  is  discharged  from  one  soul 
into  another  through  them! 

c.  Ehebson — Conduct  of  Life,    Behavior, 

Eres  so  transparent, 

Tnat  through  them  one  sees  the  soul. 

d,  Theophtlb  Gaxttieb —  To  Two 

Beautiful  Eyes, 

I  ercry  where  am  thinking 

Of  thy  blue  eyes'  sweet  smile; 
A  sea  of  blue  thoughts  is  spreading 

Over  my  heart  the  while. 

HiiNE— A>M>  %-inj/.    Pt.  XVIH. 


e. 


St.  2, 


We  credit  most  our  sight,  one  eye  doth  please 
Our  trust  farre  more  tnan  ten  ear-witnesses. 
/.         HxxmcK — Jlesperides,     The  Eyes 

Before  the  Ears, 

Thine  eye  was  on  the  censer, 
And  not  the  hand  that  bore  it. 
//.         Hoi^UEs— Lines  by  a  Clerk, 

The  eyes  of  a  man  are  of  no  use  without 
tlio  obser\-ing  power. 
/*.        pAXTON  Hood. 

Bloc!   Tis  the  life  of  heaven, — the  domain 

Of  Cynthia, — the  wide  palace  of  the  sun, — 
The  tent  of  Hesperus,  and  all  his  train, — 
The  bosomcr  of  clouds,  gold,   grey,  and 
don — 
Blue!  Tis  the  life  of  waters — ocean 
And  all  its  vassal  streams:  pools  number- 
less 
May  rage,  and  foam,  and  fret,  but  never  can 

Sabeide,  if  not  to  dark-blue  nativeness. 
Blue!  gentle  cousin  of  the  forest-green. 
Married  to  green  in  all  the  sweetest  flow- 
ers— 
FoTget-me-not,— the   blue-bells, —and,    that 
queen 
Of  secrecy,  the  violet:  what  strange  powers 
Hast  thou,  as  a  mere  shadow!  But  how  great, 
When  in  an  Eye  thou  art  alive  with  fate! 
u        KsAXs — Anavoer  to  a  Sonnet  by  J,  H, 

lUynoUda, 


Dark  eyes — eternal  soul  of  pride! 

Deep  life  of  all  that's  true! 
•         «        •         «        •        •        • 

Away,  away  to  other  skies! 

Away  o'er  sea  and  sands! 
Such  eyes  as  those  were  never  made 

To  shine  in  other  lands. 

j,         Leland — CaUirhoe, 

I  dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a  star. 
Those  only  are  beautiful  which,  like  the 
planets,  have  a  steady,  lambent  light, — are 
luminous,  but  not  sparkling,  ^ 

k,       LoMOFKLLow — Hypcrion.    Bk.  III.     ** 

Ch.  IV. 

0  lovely  eyes  of  azure, 
Clear  as  the  waters  of  a  brook  that  run 
Limpid  and  laughing  in  the  summer  sun: 
/.         LoNOFELLow —  The  Masque  of 

Pandora,    Pt.  L 

The  flash  of  his  keen,  black  eyes 
Forerunning  the  thunder? 
m,       lionQTELUow—Christus,    The  €Mdm 

Legend,     Pt.  IV. 

Thy  deep  eyes,  amid  the  gloom, 
Shine  like  jewels  in  a  shroud, 
n.        Longfellow— C/imftis.    The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt,  IV. 

Within  her  tender  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light. 
0.        Longfellow — The  Spirit  ofP^ry. 

Line  45. 

The  learned  compute  that  seven  hundred 
and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations 
have  penetrated  the  eye  before  the  eye  can 
distinguish  the  tints  of  a  violet. 

p.        Bulweb-Lttton—  What  Will  He  Do 

With  It.    Bk.Vm.     Ch.  IL 

Those  dark  eyes — so  dark  and  so  deep! 
q.        Owen  Mebeoith — Lucile.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  VL    St.  4. 

True  eyes 
Too  pure  and  too  honest  in  aught  to  disguise 
The  sweet  soul  shining  through  them, 
r.        Owen  Mzbedith— XucZ/c.    Pt.  II. 

Cauto  n.    St.  3. 

Ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence. 
s.        MiLTOn—L*  Allegro,    Line  121. 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 
t.         "hirLTOv—ll  Fenseroso,    Line  40. 

The  world's  bo  rich  in  resplendent  eyes, 
'Twere  a  pity  to  limit  one's  love  to  a  pair, 
u.        Moobe— '  Tis  Sweet  to  Think, 

Violets,  transform 'd  to  eyes 
Inshrined  a  soul  within  their  blue. 
V.        MooBs:—Exjenings  in  Greece, 

Second  Evening, 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  Fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  theheav'n? 
w,       VovE^Essay  on  Man,    £p.  I. 

Line  193. 
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EYES. 


EYES. 


The  eyes  are  the  pioneers  that  first  an- 
nounce the  soft  isle  of  love. 
Pbofesiius. 


a. 


Dark  eyes  are  dearer  fax 
Than  those  that  mock  the  hyacinthine  bell. 
6.        J.  H.  BxmouyB— Sonnet, 

Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords. 

c.  Romeo  and  Juliel.     Act  II.     So.  2. 

A  loyer*s  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind. 

d.  Lovers  Labour  *s  Lost,    Act  IV.   Sc.  3. 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command. 

e.  Hamlet.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  deriye; 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academies, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
/.        Love's  Labour 's  Lost,    Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Bisdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
g.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  III. 

Sc.  1. 

Faster  than  his  ton^e 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
h.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  HI.     Sc.  6. 

From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages, 
i.         MercharU  of  Venice,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Eer  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region   stream  so 

bright. 
That  birds  would  sing  and  think  it  were  not 
night. 
j.         Momeo  and  Jxdiei,     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

Her  eyes  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their 

light; 
And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 
k.        Jtape  of  Lucrece.    Line  397. 

Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresn  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  reliev- 

cth; 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 
So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye. 
/.  Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  482. 

I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  daylight 
rn.       Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond:  Thou  hast  the  right  arch5d  bent  of 
the  brow. 

n.        Merry  Wives  cf  Wmdsor,    Act  HI. 

Sc.  8. 


The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance. 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond  . 
o.         Tempeai.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  nis  eye:  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled 
breast, 
p.        King  John,    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murther  in  mine  eye; 

*Tis  pretty  sure,  and  very  probable. 

That  eves,  that  are  the  fraiFst  and  softest 

things, 
Who  shut  weir  coward  gates  on  atomies. 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murther- 

ers! 
q.        As  Tou  Like  It    Act  III.     Sc.  5. 

Thy  eyes*  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life, 
r.        Boifneo  and  Juliet,    Act  IV.     Sc  1. 

Where  is  anv  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye? 
s.        Lovers  Labour  *s  Lost.    Act  IV.    So.  3w 

You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once.   •  •  •  •  •    Ihoso 

happy  smilets. 
That  play  d.  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to 

Jknow 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted 

thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. 
t.         King  Lear,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  bomndlees 

heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes;  dark,  far,  measureless. 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  in- 
woven. 
u.        Sh£lley — Prometheus  Unbound. 

Act  II.     Sc.  1. 


Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 

V.        Tenntson — InMemoriam.  Pt.XXXJX. 


But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen. 
10.       Tbumbuuj — McFingaL     Canto  I. 

Line  67. 

Blue  eyes  shimmer  with  angel  glances. 
Like  spring  violets  over  the  lea. 
X,        CoNSTANcaB  F.  WoQLsoN — OckibeT^s 

Song. 

Deep  brown  eyes  running  over  with  glee; 
Blue  eyes  are  pale,  and  gray  eyes  are  sober; 
Bonnie  brown  eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me. 
y,        CozwTAMGK  F.  'WooiBOS— October's 

^ong. 
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F. 


PACE. 

He  bad  a  face  like  a  benediction. 
a.        Cksvamteb— i>(m  (iuixote.    Bk.  L 

Pt.  I.    Ch.  VI. 

Tby  fiEice  tbe  index  of  a  feeling  mind. 

6.        CRkBBEr-Tales  qfiht  BaU.    Bk.  XVI. 

Line  124. 

Tbe  old  familiar  fieices — 
Hov  some  tbey  bave  died,  and  some  tbey 

baTO  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are   d&> 

parted; 
All,  all  are  gone,  tbe  old  familiar  faces. 

c.  Lahb—  The  Old  FamUiar  Faces. 

A  face  tbat  bad  a  story  to  tell.  How  different 
faces  are  in  tbis  particnlar!  Some  of  tbem 
speak  not.  Tbey  are  books  in  wbicb  not  a 
hne  is  written,  save  perbaps  a  date. 

d.  Longfellow — Hyperion.    Bk.  I. 

Cb.  IV. 

Tbese  faces  in  tbe  mirrors 
Are  but  tbe  sbadows  and  pbantoms  of  my- 
self, 

e.  Longfellow — The  Misque  of 

Pandora,    Pt.  VII. 

If  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, a  good  beart  is  a  letter  of  credit. 
/.         Bulwer-Lytton — What  WiU  He  Do 

WiihJt?    Bk.  n.    Cb.  XI. 

Busk  £Bu:es  witb  wbite  silken  tnrbans  wreatb  *  d . 
g,        Milton — Paradise  Berjained.    Bk.  IV. 

Lino  76. 

Human  face  divine. 
k.        Mtlion — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  III. 

Line  44. 

In  ber  face  excuse 
Came  prologne,  .and  apology  too  prompt, 
i.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  853, 

Cheek    •    •    •    • 
Flosbing  wbite  and  softened  red; 
Mingling  tints,  as  wben  tbere  glows 
In  snowy  milk  tbe  basbfal  rose. 
J.         MooBE — Odes  of  Anacreon.  Ode  XVI. 

With  fjEu^es  like  dead  lovers  who  died  Ime. 
k.        D.  M.  MuLOCK — Indian  Summer. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall 
Look  on  ber  face,  and  you'll  forget  *em  all. 
L         Pops — Jiiipe  of  the  Lock,    Canto  H. 

Line  17. 


Sea  of  nptumed  faces. 

Scott— 2Jo6  Boy.    Vol.  I.    Cb.  XX. 
(Quoted  by  Daniel  Webster.    Speech. 

Sept.  30, 1842. 


m. 


A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
n.        HarrUet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

All  men's  faces  are  *rue,  whatsoe'er  their 
bands  are. 
o.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act.  U. 

Sc.  6. 

Black  brows  tbey  sa^r 
Become  some  women  best,  in  a  semicircle 
Or  a  half-moon,  made  with  a  pen. 
p.         Winier*s  Tale.    Act.  U.    Sc.  1. 

Compare  ber  face  witb  some  that  I  shall 

show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  tby  swan   a 

crow. 
q.        Romeo  and  JuLid.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

His  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
r.         Bonnet  LXV III. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Thai)  stands  on  any  shoulder  tbat  I  see. 
s.         King  Lear.    Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

In  tby  face 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 
/.         Hmry  VI.    Pt.  U.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  tbe  door, 
be  should  be  a  brasier  by  bis  face. 
u.        Henry  VIII.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 
V.        MacheUu    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

You  bave  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness. 
10.       Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters:    To  beguile  the 

time. 
Look  like  the  time. 

X.        Macbeth.     Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

Her  angels  face, 
As  tbe  great  eye  of  heaven,  sbyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 
y.         Sp£NS£B — Faerie  (^eene.     Bk.  I. 

Canto  m.    St.  4. 

Doubtless  tbe  human  face  is  tbe  grandest 
of  all  mysteries;  yet  fixed  on  canvas,  it  can 
hardly  tell  of  more  than  one  sensation;  no 
struggle,  no  successive  contrasts  accessible  to 
dramatic  art,  can  painting  give,  as  neither 
time  nor  motion  exists  for  her. 

z,        Mapamk  i>s  Sta&l — Corinne. 

Bk.  Vni.    Cb.  IV. 
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FAITH. 


Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  'was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  arc  on  a  Cath'rine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 
a.        Sir  John  Suckling — On  a  Wedd'u^. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin, 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
h.        Sir  John  Suckung —  On  a  Wedding, 

A  face  with  gladness  overspread! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred! 
c.        WoEDSWOKTH — To  a  Highland  QirU 


The  dances  ended,  all  the  fairy  train 
For  pinks  and  daisies  search'd  the  flow'ry 
plain. 
d.        Pope — uanuary  and  May.     Line  624. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white. 
You    moonshine    revellers,   and    shades    of 
night. 
c.        Merry  }Vives  of  }Vindsor.    Act  V. 

Sc.  5. 

In  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade: 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand 'ring  moon. 
/.         Midsummer  Night's  Dream,    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 

you. 
She  is  the  fairie's  midwife;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman. 
g.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

Set  your  heart  at  rest. 
The  fairy-land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
h.        Midsummer  Nigld's  Dream^     Act  H. 

Sc.  2. 

The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And,  for    night-tapers,    crop    their    waxen 

thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's 
eyes, 
t.         Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  III. 

Sc.  1. 

They  are  fairies,  ho  that  speaks  to  them  shall 

die: 
I'll  wink    and  couch:  no  man   their  works 
must  eye. 
J**.         Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  V. 

Sc.  5. 

This  is  the  fairy  land : — O,  spite  of  spites, 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites. 
k.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
/.  TempesL    Act  V.    Sc.  1.    Song. 


Her  berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  morning  dew» 
And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime. 
m.       Sfsssem— Faerie  Q^eene.    Bk.  m. 

Canto  VL    St  3. 

But  light  as  as  any  wind  that  blows 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir. 
The  flower,  she  touched  on,  dipt  and  rose. 

And  turned  t    look  at  her. 

n.        Tennyson— 27te  Talking  Oak.    St  33. 


Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  reason. 
0.        BAiLSi—Festus.    Proenu    Line  84. 

There  is  one  inevitable  criterion  of  judg- 
ment to  -hing  religious  faith  in  doctrinal 
matters.  Can  you  reduce  it  to  practice?  If 
not,  have  noneof  it. 

p.        HosEA.  Bjlllov—MSS.    Sermons. 

Poor  man !  where  art  thou  now  ?  thy  day  is 

night. 
Good  man,  be  not  cast  down,  thou  yet  art 

right, 
Thy  way  to  Heaven  lies  by  the  gates  of  Hell; 
Cheer  up,  hold  out,  with  thee  it  shall  go  welL 
q.        BvKYAJX— Pilgrim's  Progress.    Pt  L 

We  shall  be  made  truly  wise  if  we  be  made 
content;  content,  too,  not  only  with  what  we 
can  understand,  but  content  with  what  we 
do  not  understand — the  habit  of  mind  which 
theologians  call— and  rightly— -faith  in  Grod. 

r.        Chas.  KnuQSLEY—ludUh  and 

Edacatioa.     On  Bio-Geology. 

*' Patience!"    •    •    •    have  faith,  and  thy 
•prayer  will  be  answered! 

5.        LoiiQFELLOW— Evangeline.     Pt  11. 

I  fear  no  foe,  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless: 

Ills  have    no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitter- 
ness: 

Where  is  Death's  sting?  where,  Grave,  thy 
victory? 

I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me! 
t.         Henby  Francis  Lyte— ^6idc  With  Me. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience. 
u.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XTT 

Line  294. 

O  welcome  pure-ey'd  Faith,  white-handed 

Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings! 
V.        Mn/roN — Comus.    Line  213. 

Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  right  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Bight  onward. 
w.       Milton — 7b  Cyriac  Skinner. 

But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last 
X.        Mooan—LaUa  Rookk.     The  Ve'Ued 

Prophet  of  Khorassoju 


FAITH. 


FAME. 
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If  fiuthprodnoe  no  vorks,  I  see. 
Thai  £uth  is  not  a  living  tree. 
Thos  faith  and  works  together  grow; 
Ko  separate  life  they  e'er  can  know: 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart: 
What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  part 
a.        Hanvah  Mob£ — Dan  and  Jane, 

The  enormous  iaith  of  many  made  for  one. 
h.        Pops — Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  III. 

Line  242. 

Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  'em, 
And  oft  repeating,  they  believe  'em. 

c.  Pmob — Alma,    Canto  ni.    Line  13. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  sools  of  animals  inifase  themselves 
Into  the  tmnks  of  men, 

d.  NerctMnt  of  Venice.    Act  TV.    Sc.  1. 

Faith  is  the  subtle  chain 
Which  binds  ns  to  the  Infinite:  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

e.  Elizabeth  Oakcs  Shith — FaUh, 

Faith  and  nnfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers: 
Un£aith  in  anght  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 
/.         Tenuyson— idyfa  of  the  King.    Vivien, 

lane  238. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 
g.        Tenkxson— in  Memoriam,    Pt.  XCV. 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
h,        Thomson — Hymn,    Line  114. 

Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light 

Up  the  blackness  stre^dnc; 
Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best. 
In  a  patient  hope  I  rest 

For  the  full  day-breaking! 

t.         Whittieb — Barclay  of  Ury. 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the   gulf  of 

deatii, 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature    cannot 

shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther 
shore. 
YouHO— i^SfW  Thoughts.     Night  R'. 

Line  721. 


; 


One  eve  on  death,  and  one  full  fix'd  on 
heaven. 
k.       Yovya—ITiglU  Thoughts.     Night  V. 

Line  838. 


PALSEHOOI). 

Falsehood  is  cowardice, — truth  is  courage. 
/.         HofiEABAixou — MiSS.    Sermons. 

'SoD.e  speaks  false,  when  there  is  none  to 
hear. 
m.      BzATTiK— 7Ae  Minstrel,    Bk.  n. 

8t.24. 
8 


And  after  all  what  is  a  lie  ?    'Tis  but 
The  truth  in  masquerade, 
n.        BTBOn—JJonJuan,    Canto  XI.  St.  37. 

No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper, 
o.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  FV. 

Line  811. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  cates  of  hell. 
p.        Pope's  Homer* s  Iliad,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  412. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

q.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.     Act.  V.     Sc.  4. 

He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that 
you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool, 
r.        AlCs  WeU  That  Ejids  Well.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  3. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are 
to  this  vice  of  lying! 
s.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  IL    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Lord,  Lord,  how  the  world  is  given  to 
lyinc!  I  grant  you  I  was  down,  and  out  ot 
breath;  and  so  was  he:  but  we  rose  both  at 
an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock. 

t.         Henry  I V.    Pt.  L     Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Oh,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hathi 
u.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mounttiin,  open,  palpable. 
V,        Henry  I V,    Pt.  I.     Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

Thou  liest  in  thy  throat;  that  is  not  the  mat- 
ter I  challenge  thee  for. 
ic.        Ticelfth  Night.     Act  lU.     Sc.  4. 

'Tis  as  easy  as  lying. 
X.        Hamlet.     Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. 
y.         Cymbeline,    Act  lU.  Sc.  6. 

Wlioso  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 
2.        Aing  John.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of 
truth. 
aa.      Hamlet.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

I  give  him  joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie. 
lb.      Yovno^y ight  Thoughts,  Night  VOL 

Line  361. 


Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  >ery  strong, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

cc.      Addison— -r^e  ISpectaior.    No.  225. 
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Ahl  who  oan  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame*s  proud  temple  shines 
af^rl 
a.       Bkattib — The  Minstrel.    St.  1. 

Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  Heaven; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 
Bnt  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness; 
To  which  I  leave  him. 
&.        Beaumont  and  FiiETCHEB— T^e  False 

One.    Act  11.     Sc.  1. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past. 

c.  Sir  Sam'l  Bbydges — Sonnd  on  the 

Death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

I   awoke    one   morning  and  found  myself 
famous. 

d.  Btbon — From  his  Life  by  Moore. 

ch.  xrv. 

Oh  Fame!— if   I  e'er  took  delight   in  thy 

praises, 
Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding 

phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 

discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love 

her. 

e.  Btbon — Stanzas  Written  on  the  Boad 

Between  Florence  and  Pisa. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame  ?  *tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 
Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in 
vapour; 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes 
kill. 
And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  **  mid- 
night taper,** 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wretohed  picture,  and  worse 

bust. 
/.         Btbon — Don  Juan.   Canto  I.   St.  218. 

Fame,  we  may  understand,  is  no  sure  test 
of  merit,  but  only  a  probability  of  such:  it 
is  an  accident,  not  a  property  of  a  man. 

</.        Cabltle — Essay.     Goethe. 

Money  will  buy  money's  worth,  but  the 
thing  men  call  fame  what  is  it? 
h.        Cabltle — Essays.     Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  Scott. 

Scarcely  two  hundred  years  back  can  Fame 
recollect  articulately  at  all;  and  there  she 
but  maunders  and  mumbles. 

t.         Cabltle — Fast  and  Present. 

Ch.  xvn. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  kno\^'n. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  owThi 
j.         CowLET —  The-  Motto . 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  tree  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
k.        Dbnham— Cooper's  IliU.    Line  129. 


Then  Naldo:  •*  *Tis  a  petty  kind  of  fame 
At  best,  that  comes  of  making  violins; 
And  saves  no  mitsses,  either.    Thou  wilt  go 
To  purgatory  none  the  less.'* 
/.        Geoboe  Eliot— Xeaend  of  Juhal. 

Straaivarias.    Line  85i 

Fame  is  the  echo  of  actions,  resounding 
them  to  the  world,  save  that  the  echo  repeata 
only  the  last  part,  but  fame  relates  all,  and 
often  more  than  all. 

m.       FvhUER'-The  Udy  and  Prof ane  States, 

Fbime, 

Fame  sometimes  hath  created  something  of 
nothing. 
71.        FuLLEB —  The  Ebly  and  Profane  Slates. 

Fame. 

From  kings  to  cobblers  'tis  the  same; 
Bad  servants  wound  their  master's  fame, 
o.        Gat— -2^  Squire  and  his  Cur.    Pi.  H. 

Worse  is  an  evil  fame,  much  worse,  than  none. 

p.       Geoboe  Gbanvelle  (Lord  Lansdowne) 

— Imitation  of  Seneca*s  TTiyestis, 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless 

breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  muto  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guitless  of  his  country's 
blood. 
q.        Gbat — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

St  15. 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanley,  Graham, 
Shiel,  Russell,  Macaulay,  Old  Joe,  and  so 
on.     They  are  all  upper-crust  here. 

Halibubton— S(im  Slick  in  England. 

Ch.  XXIV. 


r. 


One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 
s.        Fttz-Gbeene  Halleck — Marco 

Bozzaris. 

The  temple  of  fame  stands  upon  the  grave: 
the  flame  that  bums  upon  its  altars  is  kindled 
from  the  ashes  of  dead  men. 

t.        WkzuTT— Lectures  on  The  English 

Poets.    Lecture  VUL 

Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame, 

A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 

Above  mortality. 
Away!  to  me — a  woman — bring 
Sweet  water  from  affection's  spring. 

u.        Mrs.  Hemans—  Woman  and  Fhme. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  ev'ry  toy  be  pos'd, 
'Tis  a  thinne  web,  which  poysonous  fancies 

make; 
But  the  great  souldier's  honour  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuffe,  which  would  endure  a  shake. 
Wisdom  picks  friends;  civilitie  playes  the 

rest. 
A  toy  shunn'd  cleanly,  passeth  vnth  the 
best. 
V,        Herbebt— TAe  Temple.     The  Church^ 

Porch.  St.  38. 
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Seren  cities  warr'd  for  Homer  beins  dead. 
Who  liTing  had  no  roofe  tQ  shroud  his  head. 

a.  Thos.  Hezwood — Hierarchieofihe 

Blessed  Angells. 

Fame  has  no  necessary  conjunction  with 
pcaise:  it  may  exist  without  the  breath  of  a 
word:  it  is  a  recognition  of  excellence  which 
must  be  felt,  but  need  not  be  spoken.  Even 
the  envious  must  feel  it:  feel  it,  and  hate  it  in 
silence. 

b.  Mbs.  Jameson — Memoirs  and  Essays, 

WdshingUm  AUsioJU 

Bepntation  being  essentially  contempora- 
neous, is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  Envious 
and  the  Ignorant  But  Fame,  whose  very 
birth  is  posthumous,  and  which  is  only 
known  to  exist  by  the  echo  of  its  footsteps 
through  congenial  minds,  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  any  degree  of 
wilfulness. 

c        Mrs.  J AXESos— Memoirs  and  Essays. 

Washington  AUsionn 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 

pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 
d.         Sam'ij  Johnson —  Vanity  of  Human 

Wishes.     Line  221. 

Building  nests  in  Fame's  creat  temple,  as  in 
spouts  the  swallowsbuild. 
e  Tjohqteiajow— Nuremberg.     St.  16. 

Fame  oomes  only  when  deserved,  and  then 
is  as  inevitable  as  destiny,  for  it  is  destiny. 
/.         hojiQrEUjow— Hyperion.    Bk.  I. 

ch.  vm. 

Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
g.        JMSQTSuuavr^UiavDaiha. 

Picture-  Writing. 

His  fame  was  great  in  all  the  land. 
A.        Longfellow — Emma  and  Eginhard. 

Line  50. 

Fame,  if  not  double  fac*d  is  double  mouth 'd. 
And    with    contrary  blast    proclaims    most 

deeds; 
On  both  his  wings,   one    black,  the  other 

white, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  airy  flight, 
t.         Milton — Samson  Agonistes.  lAne  971. 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
j.         MrLTov—Lycidas.    Line  78. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise, 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 
But  the  fair  grnerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Ck>me8   to   blind   Fury  with  the  abhorred 

shears. 
And  alits  the  thin-spun  life. 
k.        Hwrov-'Lycidas.    Lino  70. 


Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Has  built  thyself  a  li^te-lonc  monument. 
7.         Milton— 8t>n7ie(.     On  Shakespeare. 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee; 
But  while  fame  elates  thee. 
Oh!  still  remember  me. 
m.       MooBE— (?o  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee. 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Boman  fame, 
n.        Pope — Ejpistles  of  Horace.    Ep.  L 

Bk.  n.    Line  26. 

And  what  is  Fame  ?  the  Meanest  have  their 

Day, 
The  Greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
0.       Pope — First  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  VL 

Line  46. 

If  Parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind: 
Or,  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  evenasting  feune. 
p.        PopE—JSssay  on  Man,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  281. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,   and  blush  to  find  it 
Fame. 
q.        Pope — Epilogue  to  Satire.    Dialogue  L 

Line  135. 

Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call; 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
r.        Pope — Temple  of  Fame.    Line  513. 

Unblemished  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown; 
Oh  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none! 
s.        Pope — Temple  of  Fame.    Line  523. 

What's  Fame  ?  a  fancy'd  life  in  others'  breath. 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  oar  death. 
t.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  237. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

u.        8coTi— Old  Mortality.    Ch.  XXXTV. 

Better  leave    undone,   than  by  our    deeds 

acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  he  we  serve's  away. 
V.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  IIL 

Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror: 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. 
vc.       Richard  IIL    Act  HX    Sc.  1. 

He  lives  in  fame,  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 
X.         Titus  Andronicus.     Act  L     So.  2. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs. 
y.        Lov^s  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

No  true  and  permanent  fame  can  be 
founded,  except  in  labors  which  promote  tha 
happiness  of  mankind. 

z.        Chables  Sumneb— ^me  and  Glory. 
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What  rage  for  famo  attends  both  great  and 

small! 
Better  be  d — d  than  mentioned  not  at  all. 
a.        John  Wolcot—  To  ike  Royal 

Academxciana. 

How  his   eyes  languish!  how  his  thoughts 

adore 
That  painted  coat,  which  Joseph  never  wore! 
He  shows,  on  holidays,  a  sacred  pin, 
That  touched  the  ruff,  that  touched  Queen 
Bess's  chin. 
6.        Young — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  IV. 

Line  119. 

Men  should  press  forward,  in  fame's  glorious 

chase; 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

c.  YouNO— Xoue  of  Fame,     Satire  I. 

Line  129. 

With  fame,  in  just  projxortion,  envy  grows. 

d.  YouNO — Jibisiie  to  Mr.  Pope.    Ep.  I. 

Line  27. 

FANCY. 

While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock. 
Buns  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

e.  CowPEB— TAe  Task,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  118. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam, 
Pleasure  never  is  nt  home. 
/.         Keats— i^anc^. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream  still  let  me  sleep! 
g,        Tuoelfih  Niijhi,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy. 
h.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IV.,   Sc  3. 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 
i.         Twelfth  Night.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred ; 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 

Eeply,  Reply, 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
j.         Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IIL      Sc.  2. 

Fancy  light  from  fancy  caught. 
k,        Tennyson — in  Memoriam.   Pt.  XXIII. 

FASEWELIi. 

Farewell!    a  word  that  must  be,  and    hath 

been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger; — yet— fare- 
well. 
I         BYBOS—Chiide  Harold.     Canto  IV. 

St.  186. 

Farewell! 
For  in  that  word— that  fatal  word,— howe'er 
We  promise — hope— believe,  — there  breathes 
despair, 
m.       BrBON — The  Corsair.     Canto  I. 

St.  15. 


Friend  ahoy!    Farewell!  feLrewelll 

Grief  unto  grief;  joy  unto  joy, 
Greeting  and  help  the  echoes  tell 

Faint,  but  eternal— Friend  ahoy! 

n.        Helen  Hunt—  Verses.     Friend  Ahoy! 

Farewell,  farewell  to  the  Araby's  daughter, 
o.        Moore— io/^  itooik/t.     The  Fire 

Worshippers. 

Farewell  and  stand  fast. 
p.        Henry  J  V.    Pt.  I.     Act  H.     Sc.  2. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troops,   and  the  big 

wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue!    O,  fiEurewell! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill 

trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,   the    ear-piercing 

fife. 
q.        Othello.    Actm.     Sc  3. 

Here's  my  hand. 
And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't.     And  now 

farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence, 
r.         Tempest.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

FASHION. 

Nothing  13  thought  rare 
Which  is  not  new,  and  follow'd;  yet  we  know 
That  what  was  worn  some  twenty  years  ago 
Comes  into  grace  again. 
8,        Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Prologue 
to  the  Noble  Gentleman.     Line  4. 

Fashioni  the  arbiter  and  rule  of  light 
i.         Francis  Horace— ^rt  of  Poetry. 

St.  72. 

I'll  be  at  charge  for  a  looking-glass; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body. 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost* 
u.        Richard  IIL    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

I  see;    *    *    *    that  the  fashion  wears  out 
more  apparel  than  the  man. 
V.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  III. 

Sc.  3. 

New  customs. 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 
w.       Henry  VIIL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers. 
X.        Hamlet.    ActlU.     Sc.  1. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too. 
That  sure,  they  have  worn  out  Christendom. 
y.        Henry  VIIL    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

You,  Sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hun- 
dred ;  only,  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments. 

z.        King  Lear.     Act  IIL     Sc  6. 
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PATE. 

My  death  and  life, 
Mj  bane  and  antidote*  are  both  before  me. 
a.        Addison — Caio.    ActV.    Sc.  1. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  hesTilj  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  dav,  big  with  the 

fate 
Of  Cato,  and  of  Home. 
6.        Addison— Oaio.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

The  bow  is  bent,  the  arrow  flies. 
The  winged  shaft  of  fate. 

c.  &JL  Alobidoe — On  WUliam  Tell 

St.  12. 

Who  shall  shut  out  Fate  ? 

d.  Ed'wtn  Abncld— iJf/W  of  Asia. 

Bk.  III.    Line  33C. 

The  heart  is  its  own  Fate. 

€.         BAiLEx—Festus.    Sc.  Wood  and 

Water,    Sunset. 

Let  those  deplore  their  doom, 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn: 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they 
mourn. 
f,        Bexttie—  Tlic  Mlnsird.    Bk.  I. 

Life  treads  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart — 
We  press  too  close  in  church  and  mart. 
To  keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart. 

g.        E.  B.  Bbowning — A  Vision  of  Poets. 

Conclusion. 

I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power, 
He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 

A.        Butler— //udibras.  Pt.  I.  Canto  III. 

Line  877. 

Bom  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
i.         Bybon — A  Sketch. 

am  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail, 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's 
breath  prevail. 
j.         Bybon— C'/ii/d«  Harold.    Canto  III. 

St.  2. 

Hen  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 
Ic        Btbon— Z>on  Juan.    Canto  V.    St.  17. 

There  comes 
For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness. 
L         BTBoy—Sardanapalus.    Act  1.  Sc.   2. 

••Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said 
of  yore, 
in.       Btbon— Don  Juan,   Canto  IV.  St.  12. 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate, 
n.         Campbell, —  On  Visiting  a  Scene  in 

Argyleshire. 

Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  wo  dread; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  anj^ry  brow. 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  tlie  blow. 
a         CowPEB— ^  Fable,    Moral, 


For  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd. 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind. 
p.        Dbydbn— i/ind  and  Panther,    Pt.  IIL 

Line  1094. 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
Bat  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had 
my  hour. 
q.        I)byden — Imitation  of  Horace.    Bk.  I. 

Ode  XXIX.    Line  71. 

Fate  has  carried  me 
*Mid  the   thick   arrows:  I   will    keep    my 

stand, — 
Not  shrink  and  let  the  shaft  pass  by  my 

breast 
To  pierce  another, 
r.        Geobgb  Euot—  The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Stem  fate  and  time 
Will  have  their  victims;  and  the  best  die 

first. 
Leaving  the  bad  still  strong,  though  pafit 

their  prime. 
To  curse  the  hopeless  world  they  ever  curs'd. 
Vaunting  vile    deeds,   and  vainest   of   the 
worst. 
s,        Ebbnezer  Elliott— TAe  Village 

Pairiarch,    Bk.  IV.     Pt.  IIL 

With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace  as  the  cottage  gate. 
/.         Fbancis— ifbracc.     Bk.  I.     Ode  IV. 

Line  17. 

One  common  fate  we  both  must  prove; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love, 
u.        Gay— jRi6/e.     The  Poet  and  Rose. 

Line  29. 

All  is  created  and  goes  after  order;  yet  o'er 
the  mankind's  Life  time,  the  precious  gift, 
rules  an  uncertain  fate. 

r.        Goethe. 

Each  curs'd  his  fate  that  thus  their  project 

cross'd ; 
How  hard  their  lot  who  neither  won  nor  lost. 
w.       Graves — An  Incident  in  High  Life. 

Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race; 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough, 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
X,        GvikY— The  Bard.    Pt.  H. 

*Tis  writ  on  Paradise's  gate, 
•*  Woe  to  the  dupe  that  yields  to  Fate!" 
y.        Hafiz. 

Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
KoU  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
z.        Sam'l  Johnson —  Vanity  of  Human 

Wishes,    Line  345. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate 
Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 
aa,     Longfellow — The  Builders. 
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No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
Ko  one  so  ntterly  desolate. 

Bat  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Bceponds  unto  his  own. 

a.  Longfellow — Endymion.     St.  8. 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each 

other  in  passing. 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in 

the  darkness: 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak 

one  another. 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again 
.    and  a  silence. 

b.  Longfellow — Elizabeth.    Pt.  IV. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press. 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness. 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  less. 
For  m  thy  darkness  and  distress 
New  light  and  strength  they  give! 

c.  ijO2XGVEJLL0\y— The  Goblet  of  Life. 

There  are  certain  events  which  to  each 
man's  life  are  as  comets  to  the  earth,  seem- 
ingly strange  and  erratic  portents;  distinct 
&om  the  ordinary  lights  which  guide  our 
course  and  mark  our  seasons,  yet  true  to 
their  own  laws,  potent  in  their  own  influences. 

d.  Bulweb-Lttton— W/wrf  Will  He  Do 

With  It  ?    Bk.  n.    Ch.  XIV. 

Alas!  how  easily  things  go  wrong! 

A  sigh  too  deep,  or  a  kiss  too  long. 

And  then  comes  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

e.  Geobge  McDonald— P/aniasfc?.     A 

Fairy  Story. 

Our  days  and  nights 
Have  sorrows  woven  with  delights. 
/.         Mat.hf.rre —  To  CardiYMl  Richelieu. 

Trans,  by  Longfellow. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fate. 
g,        MARLo^vE  —Hero  and  Leander.     First 

iksiiad.     Line  167. 

They  only  fall,  that  strive  to  move, 
Or  lose,  that  care  to  keep. 
A.        Owen  a^lEKEDrra — The  Wanderei-. 

Bk.  ni.    FatUUy.    St.  G. 

Unseen  hands  delay 
The  coming  of  what  oft  seems  close  in  ken, 
And,  contrary,  the  moment,  when  we  say 
*•  'Twill  never  come! "  comes  on  us  even  then. 
i.        Owen  Meredith — Thomas  Murdzer  to 

Martin  Luiher.    Line  382. 

We  are  what  we  must 
And  not  what  we  would  be.     I  know  that  one 

hour 
Forestalls  not  another.     The  will  and  the 

power 
Are  diverse. 
j,        Owen  Meredith — Lucile.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  m.    St.  24. 

Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 
k,       Mmrov— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  VIL 

Line  172. 


Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears; 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
I.         MttTON— i4rca</cs.     Song. 

Then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov*d 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  homed  flood. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift, 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf 
And  there  take  root, 
m.       Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  XI . 

Line  829. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
n.        Pope — Prohgtie  to  Addison's  Oaio. 

Blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate, 
What  mortal  knows  his  pre-existent  state? 
o.        Pope— DuHciaci.    Bk.  III.     Line  47. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate. 
p.        Pope — Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  L  Line  77. 

We  met,  hand  to  hand, 

We  clasped  hands  close  and  fast, 
As  close  as  oak  and  ivy  stand; 

But  it  is  past: 
Come  day,  come  night,  day  comes  at  last. 

q.        Chbistina  G.  Bossetti — Twilighi 

Mght,    Pt.  I.    St  1. 

A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon, 
r.        Pericles.    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

As  the  unthonght-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  ana  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 
s.        Winter^s  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

But,  O  vain  boast 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ? 
t.         Othello.     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he 

there. 
And  none  so  poor^to  do  him  reverence. 
u.        Julius  Ccvsar.  Act  III .     Sc.  2. 

But  yet  ril  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate:  thou  shalt  not  live. 
V.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The    tender    leaves    of    hope;    to-morrow 

blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 

him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fall 

surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  Uien  he  falls,  as  I  do . 
w.       Henry  VIIL     Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 
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Fate,  show  thy  foroe;  oarselves  we  do  not 

owe; 
What  is  decreed  most  be;  and  be  this  so. 
a.         Tioelfth  Mght,    ActL     Sc.  5. 

Fates!  we  will  know  vonr  pleasures: — 
That  we  shall  die  we  know;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  ont,  that  men  stand  upon. 
6.        Julius  Ccesar,    Actm.     Sc.  1. 

If  he  had  been  as  ;f  on,  and  you  aa  he. 
You  would  have  slipp'd  like  him. 

c.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live; 
If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive. 

d.  Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IL     Sc.  3. 

Imperial  CsBsar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away: 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in 

awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  winter's 

flaw! 

e.  Hamlei.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 
/.         BanUei.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,   even   as  their  coming 
hither. 
fj.        King  Lear,    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 
JL         Handet.    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

O  heavens!  that  one  might  read  the  book  of 

late; 
And  see  the  revolutions  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness,)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea! 

u         Henry  1\\    Pt  U.     Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

O  mighty  Cssar!    Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are    all    thy  conquests,   glories,   triumphs, 

spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? 
j.         Julius  Ccesar,     Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 
own. 
k,         HamUt,    Act  UL     Sc.  2. 

Some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep; 
So  runs  the  world  away. 
L         UamleL    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

There  ia  divinity  in  odd  numbers. 
Either  in  nativity,  chance  or  death, 
nu       Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    Act  V. 

So.  1. 

The  worst  is  not  worst 
So  kmg  as  we  can  say.  This  is  the  worst 
m.        King  Lear,    Act  IV.    So.  L 


They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to 

shake  them ; 
And  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to 

pieces, 
o.        Richard  111    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide. 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide, 
p.        Utnry  VL    Pt  in.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

"NVliat  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended. 
q,        Richard  IIL    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

What 's  done,  cannot  be  undone, 
r.        Macbeth,    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

What  should  be  spoken  here, 
Where,  our  fate,  hid  within  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ? 
s.        Macbeth,    Act  U.    Sc.  3. 

You  fools!  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as 

well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at 

stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  myplume. 
t.         Tempest,    Act  m.    Sc.  3. 

The  seed  ve  sow  another  reaps; 
The  wealth  ye  find  another  keeps; 
The  robes  ye  weave  another  wears; 
The  arms  ye  forge  another  bears. 
u,       Shelley— Son^.     To  Men  of  England, 

We  rest. — A  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep; 
We  rise.— One  wandermg  thought  pollutes 
the  day. 
V.        Shelley — Mutability. 

Sometimes  an  hour  of  Fate's  serenest  weather. 
Strikes  through  our  changeful  sky  its  com- 
ing beams; 

Somewhere  above  us,  in  elusive  ether. 
Waits  the  fulfilment  of  our  dearest  dreama. 
to.       Bayabd  Taylor — Ad  Amicos. 

We  walk  amid  the  currents  of  actions  left 

undone, 
The  germs  of  deeds  that  wither  before  they 

see  the  sun. 
For  every  sentence  uttered  a  million  more 

are  dumb: 
Men's  lives  are  chains  of  chances,  and  History 

their  sun. 
X,        Bayabd  Tayloe — Xapdeon  at  Ooiha, 

And  out  of  darkness  come  the  hands 
That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 
y.        TstmisoN — In  Memoriam. 

Pt.  cxxnL 
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The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be 
conscious  of  none, 
z.        Cablylb — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship, 

Ch.lL 
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Men  still   had  faults,  and  men  will  have 

them  still, 
Ho  that  hath  none,  and  lives  as  angels  do, 
Mnst  be  an  angel. 
a.        WzMTwoBTH  Dillon  (Earl  of 

Boscommon) — Miscellanies.     On 
Mr.  Dryden's  Religio  LaicL  Line  8. 

Do  yon  wish  to  find  oat  a  person's  weak 
points  ?  Note  the  failings  he  has  the  quick- 
est eye  for  in  others.  They  may  not  bo  the 
yery  failings  no  is  himself  conscious  of;  but 
they  will  be  their  next-door  neighbors.  No 
man  keeps  such  a  jealous  look  out  as  a  rival. 

6.        «f .  C.  and  A.  W.  K^jEO^^Ouesses  at 

Truth, 

Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men 
will  leave  them. 

c.  BenJonson — CaiUine.    Act  m. 

Sc.  2. 

Ck)ndemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it! 
Why  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done: 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine  the  faults,   whose   fine  stands    in 

record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

d.  Measure  for  Measure.   Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

Every  ono  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till 
his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

e.  As  You  Like  It.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse. 
/.         King  John.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair . 

g.         Timon  of  Athens.     Ac  1 1.     Sc.  2. 

Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it 

doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault. 

h.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  fault  enough) 

Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 

-And  shrewd,  and  froward:   so  beyond  all 

measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
i.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.      Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breath. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  for  the  fault, 
ThaJi  did  the  fault  beforo. 
j.        King  John.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

They  say,   best  men  aro  moulded  out  of 

faults; 
And,  for  the  most,  beoome  much  more  the 

better 
For  being  a  little  bad:  so  may  my  husband. 
k.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  V.     So.  1. 

FAVOB. 

Sickness  is  catching;  O,  were  favour  so, 
(Your  words  I  catoh, )  fair  Hermio,  ere  I  go. 
U        Midsummer  Nigkfs  Dream.    Act  L 

Sc.  1. 


Which  of  yoo,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us 

most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge, 
m.       King  Lear.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Small  service  is  true  service. 
n.        WoBDewoRm—To  a  Child. 


No  one  loves  the  man  whom  he  fears. 
0.        Artbtotle. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  the  hangman's  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honor  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border. 

p.        Bxmsa— Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts,  by  fits,  those  whom  it  takes; 
And  they  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 
q.        BuTLsa—Hudibras.  Pt  I.   Canto  IH 

Line47L 

His  fear  was  greater  than  his  haste; 
For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind, 
r.        BuTLEE— i/udi^rcw .     Pt.  III. 

Canto  in.     Line  6L 

Whistling  to  keep  myself  from  being  afraid. 
5.        Dbyden — Amphitryon.     Act  UL 

Sc.  1. 

We  are  not  apt  to  fear  for  the  fearless, 
when  we  are  companions  in  their  danger. 
t.         Geobob  Eliot— r/w  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  VII.     Ch.  V. 

Fear  always  springs  from  ignorance, 
li.        EscEBSON — The  American  Scholar. 

Fear  is  cruel  and  mean. 

V.        EMBBaoa— Society  and  Solitude. 

Courage. 
Fear  is  the  parent  of  cruelty. 
w.       Fbottde -Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     Party  FolUics. 

The  direst  foe  of  courage  is  the  fear  itself, 
not  the  object  of  it;  and  the  man  who  can 
overcome  his  own  terror  is  a  hero  and  more. 

z.        Geoboe  MacDonali>— i)tr  Gibbie. 

Ch.  XX. 

There  is  but  ono  thing  of  which  I  am 
afraid,  and  that  is  fear. 
y.       Montaigne. 

Then  flash' d  the   livid  lightning  from  her 

eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th*  affrighted 

skies, 
Not  louder  shrieks    to  pitying  heaven  are 

cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs,  breathe 

their  last! 
Or   when    rich  China  vessels    fallen    from 

high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments 

lie. 
z.        FoPE— Rape  of  the  Lock,     Canto  III. 

Line  155. 
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a. 


would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall. 
Sir  Walter  Ealeioh—  Written  in  a 

Window. 


A  man  should  always  allow  his  fears  to 
rise  to  their  highest  possible  pitch,  and  then 
some  consolation  or  other  will  suddenly  fall, 
like  a  warm  rain-drop,  upon  his  heart. 

6.         BjCBTEst— Flower,  Emit,  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  VI. 

Scared  ont  of  his  seven  senses. 
c         ScoiT--/?o6  Roy.    Ch.  XXXTV. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind;  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

d.  Macbeth.    Act  II.     So.  1. 

A  £aint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  he&rt  of  life. 

e.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  IV.     So.  3. 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or 

two. 
And  sleeps  again. 
/.  Itomio  and  Juliet    Act  I.     Sc.  4, 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at   my 
ribs. 
g.        Madteth.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

His  flight  was  madness:  When  our  actions  do 

not, 
Our  feais  do  make  us  traitors. 
A.         Madfeth.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears; 
Opress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of 

fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears. 
i.         King  John.     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young 

blood; 
Hake  thy  two    eyes,  like  stars,  start  from 

their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  qoills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 
j.         Jiamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

If  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  when  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Afii^nst  the  non -performance;  'twos  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest. 
k.         Winter's  Tale.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand? 
l.  Macbeth.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear? 
m.        Midsummer  Xifjhfs  Dream.     Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings, 
m.        Macbethi    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 


Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. 
0.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

There  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  the  term  of  fear, 
p.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

They  spake  not  a  word ; 
But,  like  dumb  statues  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
q.        Richard  III.    Act  UL     Sc.  7. 

Things  done  well, 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from 

fear; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  feared. 
r.        Henry  VIIL    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 
s.        Macbeth.    Act  HE.     Sc.  4. 

Thou  tremblest  and  the  whiteness  in  thy 

cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
i.         Henry  IV.     Pt.  II.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

*Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss, 
u.         Pericles.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your 
foe. 
V.        Richard  II.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 
w.        RicJiurd  III.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

We  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly. 
X.        Macbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

You  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 
y.        Macbeth.     Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Fear 
Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  chalk 'd  her  face. 
z.        Tennyson —  The  Princess.     Pt.  IV. 

Line  366. 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fanoies  full. 
Weak  and  unmanly  loosens  every  power. 
aa.      Thomson — The  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  285. 

Less  base  the  fear  of  death  than  fear  of  life. 
hb.       Young — Xighi  Thoughts.     Night  V. 

Line  441. 

FEASTING. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave 
men. 
cc.       Bybon — ChiUle  Harold.     Canto  HI. 

St  2. 
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Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple   plenty 

crowned, 
"Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks,  that  never  fail 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale. 
a.        Goldsmith— T/te  TraveUer.    Line  17. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion 

sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy. 
h.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  V. 

Line  637. 

But,  first — 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.    I  have  heard  that  Ju- 
lius Gtcsar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

c.  ArUonyandCUopalra.     Act  II.    So.  6. 

Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress;  your 
diet  shall  be  in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a 
city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we 
can  agree  upon  the  first  place. 

d.  Tirnon  of  AUiens.    Act  HI.    Sc.  6. 

My  cake  is  dough:  But  1*11  in  among  the  rest; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  — but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

c.         lam'mg  of  the  IShrew.     Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  with  it  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attir'd. 
/.         Winter's  Tale.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast. 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you  among  the  store, 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number 
more. 
g.         Borneo  and  Juliet.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Who  rises  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
h.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  11.     Sc.  6. 

FEELING. 

For  there  are  moments  in  life,   when  the 

heart  is  so  full  of  emotion, 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its 

depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,   and 

its  secret. 
Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never  be 

gathered  together. 
Longfellow —  ( hurtship  of  Miles 
i.  8tandish.    Pt.  VI.     Lino  12. 

The  wealth  of  rich  feelings— the  dtej)— the 

pure; 
With  strength  to  meet  sorrow,  and  faith  to 

endure. 
j.        Fbances  S.  Osgood —  To  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven 
fc.        Scott — Lady  of  the  Lake.     Canto  IL 

St  22. 


FICEXENESS. 

A  man  so  Tarious  that  he  seem'd  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong; 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buf- 
foon. 
I.        'Dn.rDSX— Absalom  avid  Achitophd. 

Pt  I.    Line  545. 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his 

pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased,   he  could 

whistle  them  back. 
m.       Goldsmith — Betaliaiion.    Line  107. 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we 
owe. 
n.       Pope— 3foraZ  Essays.    Ep.  II. 

Line  41. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

o.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  U. 

Sea. 

Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fire, 
as  this  multitude? 
p.        Henry  VL    Pt.  II.    Act  II.    Sc  8. 

Fickleness  is  the  source  of  every  misfor- 
tune, that  threatens  us. 
q.        Spiegel. 


True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Babton  Booth — Song. 


r. 


No  man  can  mortgage  his  injustice  as  a 
pawn  for  his  fidelity. 
s.        Edmund  Burke— iJ^c/ions  on  the 

devolution  in  Frojice. 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  or 

come  snow, 
We  will  stand  by  each   other,   however    it 
blow. 
i.         Simon  Uxca—Annie  of  Tharaxc. 

Trans,  by  Longfellow. 

He  who,  being  bold 
For  life  to  come  is  false  to  the  past  sweet 
Of  mortal  life,  hath  killed  the  world  aboye. 
For  why  to  live  again  if  not  to  meet? 
And  why  to  meet  if  not  to  meet  in  love? 
And  why  in  love  if  not  in  that  dear  love  of 
old? 
It.        Sydney  Dobell — Sonnet.     To  a 

IHend  in  BertavemenL 

Faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering. 
And  knows  no  disappointment 
V.        Geosob  Eliot — i^nish  Oypsy. 

Bk.L 


FIDELITY. 


FISH. 
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So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  fedthfal  only  he. 
a.        MiLiOM— PorodtM  Lost.    Bk.  Y. 

Line  896. 

Be  not  the  first  hy  whom  the  new  are  try'd, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
6.        Pope— JSjm^  on  Criticism,    Line  336. 

Ton  draw  me,  yon  hard-hearted  adamant; 
Bat  yet  yon  dniw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel. 

c.  Midsummer  Nifjhfs  Dream.    Act  11. 

Sc.  2. 

To  God,  thy  country,  and  thy  friend  be  true. 

d.  Yauqham — Rules  and  Lessons.    St.  8. 


Whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 

e.         UnJtos— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  I. 

Line  77. 

And  see — the  Sun  himself! — on  wings 
Of  glory  up  the  East  he  springs. 
Angel  of  Light!  who  from  the  time 
Those  heavens  began  their  march  sublime, 
Hath  first  of  all  the  starry  choir 
Trod  in  his  leaker's  steps  of  fire! 
/.  UooBEr-LaOa  Rookh.     The  Fire 

Worshippers. 

Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 
g.        Pope — Epistle  to  Miss  BlounU  on  her 
leaving  the  Town  after  the  Coronation. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  ont;  which, 
being  suffer  d,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
A,        Henry  VL    Pt.  \lh    Act  IV.    Sc.  8. 

Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 
i.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

So.  2. 


The  fire  i*  the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck. 
).  Timon  of  Athens.     Act  I. 


Sc.  1. 


A  rod  twelve  feet  long  and  a  ring  of  wire, 
A  winder  and  barrel,  will  help  thy  desire 
In  killing  a  Pike;  but  the  forked  stick. 
With  a  slit  and  a  bladder,— and  that  other 

fine  trick. 
Which  onr  artists  call  snap,  with  a  goose  or  a 

duck, — 
Will  kill  two  for  one,  if  you  have  any  luck; 
The  gentry  of  Shropshire  do  merrily  smile, 
To  see  a  goose  and  a  belt  the  fish  to  beguile; 
When  a  Pike  suns  himself,  and  a-frogging 

doth  go, 
The  two-inched  hook  is  better.  I  know. 
Than  the  ordinary  snaring.    But  still  I  must 

cry, 
'*When  the  Pike  is  at  home,  mind  the  cook- 

ery. 
k,         BAJoaob^Ari  of  Angling. 


It  is  unseasonable  and  unwholsome  in  all 
months  that  have  not  an  li  iu  their  names  to 
eat  an  oyster.  * 

/.         Butler— Dyet's  Dry  Dinner.    1599. 

As  when  the  salmon  seeks  a  fresher  stream  to 

find. 
Which  hiUier  from  the  sea  comes  yearly  by 

his  kind. 
As  he  tow'rds  season  grows;  and  stems  the 

wat'ry  tract 
Where  Tivy,  falling  down,  makes  an  high 

cataract, 
Forced  by  the  rising  rocks  that  there  her 

course  oppose, 
As  though  within  her  bounds  they  meant  her 

to  inclose; — 
Here,  when  the  labouring  fish  does  at  the  foot 

arrive. 
And  finds  that  by  his  strength  ho  does  but 

vainly  strive; 
His  tail  takes  in  his  mouth,  and  bending  like 

a  bow 
That's  to  full  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself 

doth  throw — 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little 

wand 
That,  bended  end  to  end,  and  started  from 

man's  hand. 
Far  off  itself  doth  cast,  so  does  the  salmon 

vault; 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summer- 
sault 
He  instantly  essays,  and  from  his  nimble 

rin^ 
Still  jerkmg,  never  leaves  until  himself  he 

fling 
Above  the  opposing  stream . 
m.       DiUYTON — rolyolbion. 

If  or  chance  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Directs  the  roving  trout  this  fatal  way, 
He  greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait. 
And  toys  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat. 
71.        Gay — Bural  imports. 

You  strange,  astonish'd-looking  angled,  faced, 
Dreary-mouth'd,  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea. 
Gulping  salt-water  everlastingly. 
Cold-blooded,  though  with  red  your  blood  bo 

graced 
And  mute,  though  dwellers  in  the  roaring 

waste; 
And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fishy  be,  — 
Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  all  devilry, 
Legless,  unloving,  infamously  chaste: — 
O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  wights. 
What  is't  ye  do?  what  life  lead?   eh,   dull 

goggles? 
How  do  ye  vary  your  vile  days  and  nights  ? 
How  pass  your  Sundays?    Are  ye  still  but 

jocgles 
In  ceaseless  wash?   Still  nought  but  gapes 

and  bites, 
And    drinks,   and  stares,    diversified    with 

boggles, 
o.        LsiOH  Hunt  -Sonnets.     The  FUh,  the 

Man,  and  the  Spirit 
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Cnt  off  my  head,  and  singular  I  am, 
Gat  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I  appear; 
Altiiough  my  middle's  left,  there's  nothing 

there! 
What  is  my  head  cut  off?  A  sounding  sea; 
"What  is  my  tail  cut  off?    A  rushing  river; 
And  in  their  mingling  depths  I  fearless  play, 
Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  forever. 
a.        "Mac AJTLAY— Enigma.     On  the  Codfish, 

Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian 

dye, 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volums  roU'd, 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with 

gold, 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 
6.        Pope—  Windsor  Forest.    Line  141. 

Tis  true,  no  Turbots,  dignifv  my  boards. 
But  gudgeons,  fiounders,  what  my  Thames 
affords. 

c.  Pope— Second  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  II.     Line  141. 

Should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt  beneath  the   tangled 

roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 

d.  Thomson— 77ie  Seasons.     ISpring. 

Line  419. 

TLAGS. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England. 

e.  Campbell —  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Te  mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas. 
Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze! 

/.         Campbell —  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
g.        Drake— TTte  American  Flag. 

Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!    Oh,  long  may 

it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 

brave  I 
h.        Key— T/ie  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurled 
The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  ad- 
vanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazed, 
Beraphic  arms  and  trophies. 
i.         >iiLTON— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  535. 

Ten  thousand  thousand   ensigns   high  ad- 
vanced, 
Standards  and  gonfalons. 
J.         Milton— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  V. 

Line  588. 

The  ensigns  of  their  power, 
fc.         '^TLTO's— Paradise  Regained.  Bk. IV. 

Line  65. 


The  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
Harpies  and  Hydras. 
/.         Milton— Cbmus.    Line  604. 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching, 
m.       Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  886. 

Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion. 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VI. 

Line  533. 

Bastard  Freedom  waves 
Her  fustian  flag  m  mockery  over  slaves. 
o.        Moore— To  the  Lord  Viscount  Forbes. 

The  flag  of  <  )ur  Union  forever! 
p.        Geoboe  p.  Morris— Ti^e  Flag  oj 

Our  Union. 

A  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  snot. 
q.         Ricliard  ILL     Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers, 
r.        Uenry  VL     Ft.  L     Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Let  it  rise!  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun 
in  his  coming;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  the  parting  day  linger 
and  play  on  its  summit. 

s.        Webster— ilddrcss  on  Laying  the 

Comer  Stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 

Monument. 

A  star  for  every  state,  and  a  state  for  every 
star. 
t.         V^uxmuop—  Address  on  Boston 

Common  in  18G2. 


The  Flatterer  has  not  an  Opinion  good 
enough  either  of  himself  or  others. 
u.        De  La  Bruyere— TViC  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch.  XlL 

Greatly  his  foes  he   dreads,   but  most  his 

friends. 
He  hurts  the  most  who  lavishly  commends. 
V.        CaxTRCBiLL— The  Apology.    Line  19. 

No  adulation;  'tis  the  death  of  virtue; 
Who  flatters,  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest 
Save  he  who  courts  the  flattery, 
ic.        Hannau  Mop^ — Daniel. 

But  when  I  tell  him  ho  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does;  being  then  mast  flattered. 
X.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  H.    Sc.  1. 

By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Kay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 
y.        Henry  J  V,    Ft.  L    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 


FLATTERY. 


FLOWERS. 
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'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that  have  flattered  the  people,  'who  ne'er 
loTed  them;  and  there  be  many  that  they 
have  loved,  they  know  not  wherefore:  so 
thai,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they 
hate  upon  no  better  gronnd. 

a.  Coriolaniis,    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 

b.  Jlamiei.    Act  m.    Sc.  4. 

Mine  eyes 
Were  not  in  fanlt,  for  she  was  beautiful: 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery;  nor  mine 

heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming;  it  had 

been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her. 

c.  Cymbeline,    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery! 

d.  I^mon  of  Athens,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd  ? 

No,   let  the    candied   tongue   lick    absurd 

pomp; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrilt  may  follow  fawning. 

e.  UanUet,    Act  UI.    Sc.  2. 


Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say; 
For,    "get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean, 

**away.'' 
Flatter  and  praise,    commend,    extol  theii 

Cces; 
ic'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels 
faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
/.         Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  III. 

Sc.  1. 

They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him. 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin. 
(J.        Pericles.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

AVhat  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage 

sweet. 
But  poison'd  flattery  ? 

h.        Henry  V.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  flattery's  the  food  of  fools; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit. 
X.         Swift — Oadenua  and  Vanessd, 


ELOWEBS. 


Part  I.— Unclassified   Flora. 


A  wilderness  of  sweets. 
j.        Mn/roN — Paradise  Lost,    Book  V.     Line  294. 


The  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the 
air  (where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the  war- 
bling of  music)  than  in  the  hand. 

k.        Bjlcov— Essay,     Of  Gardening. 

Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue, 

Tve  loved  ye  long  and  well. 
And  never  have  failed  in  your  fragrance  sweet 

To  find  some  secret  spell, — 
A  charm  that  has  bound  me  with  witching 
power, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief. 
That,    midst   your  sweets  and  midst  your 
bloom. 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

/.         M.  M.  BAJAJOV—Floicers, 

As  for  marigolds,  poppies,  hollyhocks,  and 
valorous  sunflowers,  we  shall  never  have  a 
garden  without  them,  both  for  their  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  old-fashioned  folks, 
who  used  to  love  them. 

m.       Heiibt  Wabd  Beecher— SSfar  Papers. 

A  Discourse  of  Flowers. 

Flowers  have  an  expression  of  countenance 
as  much  as  men  or  animals.  Some  seem  to 
smile;  some  have  a  sad  expression;  some  are 
pensive  and  diffident;  others  again  are  plain, 
honest  and  upright,  like  the  broad-faced  sun- 
flower and  the  hollyhock. 

n.       H£S(Br  Wabd  BEECHER—Star  Papers. 

A  Discourse  of  Flowers. 


Flowers  are  Love's    truest   language;   they 
betniy. 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  Magi  old, 
Where  precious  wealth  lies  buried,  not  of 
gold. 
But  love— strong  love,  that  never  can  decay  ! 

0.         Paok  Benjamin — Sonnet.    Flowers 

Love's  2'ruest  Language. 

Sleepy  poppies  nod  upon  their  stems; 
The  humble  violet  and  the  dulcet  rose. 
The  stately  lily  then,  and  tulip,  blows. 

p.        Anne  E.  Bt.eecseb— On  her  return  to 

Tomhanick. 

Another  rose  may  bloom  as  sweet, 
Other  magnolias  ope  in  whiteness. 

q.        Mabia  Bbooes —  Written  on  seeing 

Pharamond. 

Ah,  ah,  Cytherea!  Adonis  is  dead. 

She  wept  tear  after  tear,  with  the  blood  which 

was  shod ; 
And  both  turned  into  flowers  for  the  earth's 

garden  close; 
Her  tears,  to  the  wind-flower, — his  blood  to 

the  rose. 

r.        E.  B.  Beowiuno — A  Lament  for 

Adoris.    St  6. 
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The  flower-girrs  prayer  to  buy  roses  and 

pinks, 
Held  out  in  the  smoke,  like  stars  by  day. 
a.        K  B.  Bbownino— 27i«  Soul's 

IVauefling. 

The  happy  violets  hiding  from  the  roads. 
The  primroses  run  down  too,  carnring  gold. 
h.        E.  B.  BBOWMiMa — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.1. 

It  was  roses,  roses,  all  the  way. 
With  myrtle  mixed  in  my  path, 
c.        Robert  Bbownino — The  Pairiot. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished 

long  ago. 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchLs  died  amid 

the  summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster 

in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in 

autumn  beauty  stood 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven, 

as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone 

from  upland,  glade  and  glen. 
<i.        Bbtant — The  Death  of  the  Fiowers. 

Where  fall  the  tears  of  love  the  rose  appears. 
And    where    the    ground    is    bright   with 

friendship's  tears. 
Forget-me-not,  and  violets  heavenly  blue. 
Spring  glittering  with  the  cheerful  drops  like 
dew. 
Bkyant— Trans.     The  Paradise  of 

Tears. 


e. 


Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lee; 
Ye  statelv  foxgloves  fair  to  see; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

scented  bowers; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree 

The  first  o'  flow'rs. 
/.         BuBNS — Eletjy  on  Capt.  Afatlhew 

Henderson. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae. 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen. 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae. 

g.        BuBNs — Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of 

Scots, 

The  snow-drop  and  primrose  our  woodlands 

adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  mom. 
h.        Burns — My  Nannie^s  Awa. 

Yet  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose. 
The  lovely  daisy  sweetly  blows, 
i.         Burns —  The  Vision.    Duan  Second. 

Hose,  what  has  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 
Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom 

beguile  ? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies;  why  do  they  not 

smile? 
j»        John  Btrom— .A  Pastoral. 


Ye  field  flowers!  the  gardens  eolipse  you  'tis 

true: 
Yet,  wildings,  of  nature,  I  doat  upon  you; 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy 

delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd 
my  sight. 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 
k.       Campbell — Field  Floioers . 

See    the    rich    garland     culled    in    vernal 

weather 
Where  the  young  rosebud  with  lily  glows, 
So,   in  Love's  wreath  we  both  may  twine 

together 
And  I  the  lily  be,  and  thou  the  rose. 
/.  Cafilusus. 

"Mij  Rose,  so  red  and  round. 
My  Daisy,  darling  of  the  summer  weather. 
You  must  go    down  now,  and  keep  house 
together. 

Low  underground! 
m.       Alice  Caby — My  Darlings. 

The  berries  of  the  brier  rose 

Have  lost  their  rounded  pride: 
The  bitter-sweet  chrysanthemums 

Are  drooping  heavy-eyed. 

n.        Alice  Cart — Faded  Leaves. 

The  buttercups  and  primroses 
That  blossomed  in  our  way. 
o.        Alice  Gary — To  Lucy. 

I  know  not  which  I  love  the  most. 

Nor  which  the  comeliest  shows. 
The  timid,  bashful  violet. 

Or  the  royal-hearted  rose: 

The  pansy  in  her  purple  dress. 

The  pink  with  cheek  of  red. 
Or  the  faint  fair  heliotrope,  who  hangs. 

Like  a  bashful  maid,  her  head; 

For  I  love  and  prize  you  one  and  all. 
From  the  least  low  bloom  of  spring; 

To  the  lily  fair,  whoso  clothes  outshine 
The  raiment  of  a  king. 
p.        Ph(ebe  Caby— Spring  Flowers. 

The  anemone  in  snowy  hood. 
The  sweet  arbutus  in  the  wood. 
And  to  the  smilinc  skies  above 
I  say.  Bend  brighUy  o'er  my  love. 
q.        Mary  Clemmer—  Good-By,  Sweelhearim 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost! 
r.        CoLERiDOX — Uyinn  Before  Sunrise  in 

the  Vale  of  Chamoum, 

Roses  and  jasmine  embowered  a  door 
That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn  poor. 
s.        Eliza  Cook— 27i«  Old  Water-MUl. 

There  spring  the  wild-flowers— fair  as  can  be. 
t.        Eliza  Cook — My  Grave. 

Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 
NVhen  burning  words  and  praises 

Were  lavished  on  those  shining  flowers. 
Buttercups  and  daisies? 
%L        "F-T.TTA  Cook— Butter cuj>8  and  Daisies. 
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They  know  the  time  to  go! 
The   fSedry  clocks  stiike   their   inandible 

hour 
In  field  and  woodland,  and  each  pnncttial 
flower 
Bows  at  the  signal  an  obedient  head 
And  hastes  to  bed . 
c.        Susan  Gooudoe— 7\'m6  To  Oo. 

Not  a  flower 
Bat  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak  or 

stain. 
Of  his  onriTall'd  pencil. 
h.         CowvER—The  Task.    Bk.  VI. 

Line  241. 

Who  loTes  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
c.         CowvER— The  Task.    Bk.  IIL 

Line  576. 

Flowers  are  words 
Which  even  a  babe  mayunderstand. 
(L        Bishop  Coxb—  The  Singing  of  Birds. 

And  all  the  meadowSi,  wide  unrolled, 
Were  green  and  silver,  green  and  gold. 
Where  buttercups  and  daisies  spun 
Their  shining  tissues  in  the  sun. 
€.         JuiiiA  C.  B.  DoBB —  Unanstoered, 

I  know  a  spot  where  the  wild  vines  creep. 

And  the  coral  moss-cups  grow. 
And  where  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  steep. 

The  sweet  blue  violets  blow. 

/.         Julia  C.  B.  Dobb— Oi?ct-  the  Wall 

Often  I  linger  where  the  roses  pour 

Exquisite  odors  from  each  glowing  cup; 
Or  where  the  violet,  brimmed  with  sweetness 
o'er. 
Lifts  its  small  chalice  up. 
g.        JuuA  C.  B.  DosR—WUhoui  and 

Within. 

Plant  a  white  rose  at  my  feet, 
Or  a  lily  fair  and  sweet, 
With  the  humble  mignonette 
And  the  blue-eyed  violet. 
h.        JuiJA  G.  B.  J>OBSr— Earth  to  Earth 

The  harebells  nod  as  she  passes  by. 
The  violet  lifts  its  calm  blue  eye. 
The  ferns  bend  lowly  her  steps  to  greet. 
And  the  mosses  creep  to  her  dancing  feet. 
i         Julia  C.  B.  DoBB—Ouer  the  mUl, 

Up  from  the  gardens  floated  the  perfume 
Of  roses  and  myrtle,  in  their  per&ct  bloom. 
J.         Julia  C.  B.  BoRR—VashiVs  ScroU. 

Line  103. 

With  fragrant  breath  the  lilies  woo  me  now. 
And  softly   speaks  the    sweet-voiced    mig- 
nonette. 
k.        Julia  C.  B.  Dobb—  Without  and 

Wiihin. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  its  prime: 
White  lilies    hang  their   heads,   and  soon 

decay. 
And  white  snow  in  minutes  melts  away. 
L         Drydks— Trans,  from  Theocritus. 

7%e  Despairing  Lover.    Line  57. 


Is  there  not  a  soul  beyond  utterance,  half 
nymph,  half  child,  in  those  delicate  petals 
which  glow  and  breathe  about  the  cenfres  of 
deep  color  ? 

m.       Geobob  'ELLOrr—Middlemarch. 

Bk.  IV.    Ch.XXXVL 

The  brief. 
Courageous    windflower,    loveliest    of    the 

fteil— 
The  hazel's  crimson   star— the  woodbine^s 

leaf— 
The  daisy  with  its  half-clos'd  e^e  of  grief- 
Prophets  of  fragrance,  beauty,  joy,  and  song! 
n.        Ebenezeb  Elliott — The  Village 

Preacher.    Bk.  in.    Pt.  VHI. 

Why  docs  the  rose  her  grateful  fragrance 

yield, 
And  yellow  cowslips  paint  the  smiling  field? 
o.        QAY—ParUhea.    Line  69. 

Hare-bells,  and  daisies,  sunny  eyed. 
And  cowslip,  child  of  April  weather; 
>s  and  crocuses,  that  fling 


King-cups 
A  eolde: 


A  golden  glimmer  o'er  the  meadows; 
And  lilies,  o  er  the  glassy  spring, 
That  bend  to  view  their  own  white  shadows, 
p.         Otrman  Tradition. 

Aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow. 
But  crush'd  or  trodden  to  the  ground. 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 
q.        GouieiOTa^  The  Captivity.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

The  strawbell  and  the  columbine 
Their  buff  and  crimson  flowers  entwine, 
r.         DoBA  Bbad  Goodale — Spring 

Scatters  Far  and  Wide. 

There  purple  pansies,  ouaint  and  low, 
Forget-me-nots  and  violets  grow. 
Or  stately  lilies  shine. 
s.        "Elmsz  QtOGDMJH— Thistles  and  Roses, 

"Farewell,  my  flowers,"  I  said, 
The  sweet  Bose  as  I  passed 
Blushed  to  its  core,  it's  last 
Warm  tear  the  Lily  shed. 
The  Violet  hid  its  head 
Among  its  leaves,  and  sighed . 
(.         Doba  Gbeen^'ell — One  Flower. 

The  lilies  white  prolonged 
Their  sworded  tongue  to  the  smell; 

The  clustering  anemones 
Their  pretty  secrets  tell, 
u.        Hafiz. 

The  sweet  narcissus  closed 

Its  eye,  with  passion  pressed; 
The  tulips  out  of  envy  burned 

Moles  in  their  scarlet  breast. 

V         Hafiz. 

Thev  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart, 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part. 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours. 
They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers, 
bright  flowers ! 
to.       Mjts,  Hzbiakb — Bring  Flowers, 
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The  daisy  is  fair,  the  day-lily  rare, 

The  bud  o'  the  rose  as  sweet  as  it's  bonnie. 

a.  Hogg — AiUd  Joe  Kicolson's  Bonnie 

yannie. 

What  are  the  flowers  of  Scotland, 

All  others  that  excel  ? 

The  lovely  flowers  ot  Scotland, 

All  others  that  excel! 

The  thistle's  purple  bonnet. 

And  bonny  heather-bell, 

0  tiiey're  the  flowers  of  Scotland 
All  others  that  excel! 

b.  Hogg — The  Flower  of  Scotland, 

Yellow  japanned  buttercups  and  star- 
disked  dandelions  •  •  •  •  lying  in  the 
crass,  like  sparks  that  have  leaped  from  the 
kindlingsun  of  summer. 

c.  HoiiBiES — The  Professoi-  at  the 

Breakfast-Table.     Ch.  X. 

1  remember,  I  remember 
The  roses— red  and  white; 

The  violets  and  the  lily-cups. 

Those  flowers  made  of  light! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday, — 

The  tree  is  living  yet. 

d.  'ELooD—I  nemjember,  1  Remember 

Plant  in  his  walks  the  purple  violet. 
And  meadow-sweet  under  the  hedges  set. 
To  mingle  breaths  with  dainty  eglantine 
And  honeysuckles  sweet. 

e.  Hood —  The  Flea  of  the  Midsummer 

Fairies.     St  121. 

Tls  but  a  little  faded  flower 
But  Oh  how  fondly  dear. 
/.         Ellen  C.  Howabth. 

At  the  roots 
Of  peony  bushes  lay  in  rose-red  heaps 
Or  snowy,  fallen  bloom 
g.        Jean  Ingelow — Songs  toith  Preludes. 

Wedlock. 

I  have  brought  a  budding  world. 
Of  Orchis  spires  and  daisies  rank 

And  ferny  plumes  but  half  uncurled 
From  yonder  bank; 
h .        Jean  Ingelow —  TJie  Letter  L.  AbseM. 

Above  his  head 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue. 
Together  intertwined  and  trammell'd  fresh; 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout;  the  ivy  mesb. 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries, 
i.         Keats— -fcndt/wum.    Bk.  II. 

Line  413. 

And  0  and  O, 
The  daisies  blow. 
And  the  primroses  are  awakened; 
And  the  violets  white 
Let  in  silver  light, 
And  the  creen  buds  are  long  in  the  spike 
end. 
j.         Keats— 7/1  a  letter  to  Haydon. 


Gentle  cousin  of  the  forest  green. 

Married  to  green  in  all  the  sweetest  flowers — 

Forget-me-not — the    blue    bell,— and,   that 

queen 
Of  secrecy,  the  violet 
k.        Keats — Ansvier  to  a  Sonnet  by  J.  H. 

Heynolds. 

Primroses  by  sheltered  rills 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. 
/.         Keats—  The  Eoe  of  St.  Mark, 

Roses,  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
7/1.       Keats — Dedication  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Esq, 

Sequester'd  leafy  glades. 
That  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight 

show 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or   the 

glow 
Of  the  wild  cat's -eyes,  or  the  silvery  sterna 
Of  delicate  birch  trees. 
n.        Keats—  Oalidore. 

Sometimes 
A  scent  of  violets,  and  blossoming  limes, 
Loiter'd  around  us. 
0.        KEATB—Endymion,    Bk.  L   Line  674. 

The  lily  and  the  musk-rose  sighing. 
Are  emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying. 
p.        Keats — £j[)isUe  to  Oeorge  J^lsUon 

MaihevD. 

The  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet. 
q.        Keats — The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,    St  36. 

The  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  brier. 
For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  to  feed, 
r.        Keats — On  Fhme, 

Thou  shalt  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst 
s.        Keats — Fhncy. 

Underneath  large  blue-bells  tinted, 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  ^ot 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not. 
t.         Keats — To  the  Poets, 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves, 
w.        K^iTS — Ode  to  a  Sightingale, 

Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil. 
Be  carelul,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 

Your  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  oalm,  and  golden 

pines. 
Savory  latter-mint  and  columbines. 
V.        KEJLTa—Endymion.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  578. 
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The  loveliest  flowers  the    closest  cling    to 

earth. 
And  the  J  first  feci  the  snn:  so  violets  blue; 
80  Uie  soft  star-like  primrose — drenched  in 

dew — 
The   happiest  of   Spring's  happy,   fragrant 
birth. 
a.         Kebls — Miscellaneous  Poems.     Spring 

Skoioers, 

The  grass, 
Yellow   and   parch'd   elsewhere,   grew  long 

and  fresh. 
Shading  wild  s^wberries  and  violets. 
6.         L.  E.  Landon —  The  Oak, 

Primroses  deck  the  bank's  green  side, 
Cowslii>8  enrich  the  valley. 

c.  liiNiiET — Primroses  Deck  the  Bank's 

Oreen  Side, 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay. 

d.  IioSGFELLOW — Bovoers. 

Spake  full  well,   in  language  quaint    and 
olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Khine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,   so  blue  and 
golden, 
StaiB,   that  in    the   earth's   firmament   do 

shine. 
€.        LojforEiiiiOw — Floicers. 

Who  that  has  loved  knows  not  the  tender 

tale 
Which  flowers  reveal,  when  lips  are  coy  to 
tell  ? 
f.         Bulweb-Lttton — The  First  Violeis. 

How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet. 
a.         Milton — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  V. 

Line  24. 

Throw    sweet    garland    wreaths    into    her 

stream. 
Of  ]xinKies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daflbdils. 
A.         Milton — Comus.     Line  850. 

The  foxfflove,  with  its  stately  bells 
Of  purple,  shall  adorn  thy  dells; 
The  wallflower,  on  each  rifted  rock. 
From  liberal  blossoms  shall  breathe  down, 
(Gold  blossoms  frecked  with  iron-brown, ) 
lis  fragrance;  while  the  hollyhock. 
The  pink,  and  the  carnation  vie 
With  lupin  and  with  lavender, 
To  decorate  the  fading  year; 
And  larkspurs  many-hued,  shall  drive 
Gloom  from  the  groves,  where  red  leaves  lie. 
And  Nature  seems  but  half  alive. 
i.         MoiB—  The  Birth  of  the  Flowers. 

Crocus-cups  of  gold  and  blue, 
Snowdzops  drooping  early. 
J.         HolrraaicsBX — The  Valenline  Wreaih. 


In  rustic  solitude  'tis  sweet 

The  earliest  flowers  of  Spring  to  greet, — 

The  violet  from  its  tomb, 
The  strawberry,  creeping  at  our  feet. 

The  sorrel's  simple  bloom. 

h,       MoNTGOMEEY — A  WoOc  in  Spring. 

The  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best, 
Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  might, 
/.        MoNTooMEBY — 2  he  Adventure  of  a  Star, 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale. 

O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume. 
The  violet  in  the  vale, 
m.        MoNTooMEBY— ^  Field  Flower, 


How  the  rose,  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow, 
n.        MooBE — Odes  of  Anacreon, 


Ode  LI, 


The  wreath's  of  brightest  myrtle  wove, 
With  sun-lit  drops  of  bliss  among  it, 
And  many  a  rose  leaf  cuU'd  by  Love, 
To  heal  his  lips  when  bees  have  stung  it. 
o.        Moore—  The  Wreath  and  the  Chain. 

Yet,  no — not  words  for  they 

But  half  can  tell  love's  feeling; 
Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 

What  passion  fears  revealing. 
A  once  bright  rose's  wither'd  leaf, 

A  tow'ring  lily  broken, — 
Oh  these  may  paint  a  grief 

No  words  could  e'er  have  spoken. 

p.        MooBE — T/<e  Language  of  Flowers, 

Beautiful  watchers!  day  and  nip;ht  ye  wake! 
The  evening  star  grows  dim  and  fades  away. 
And  morning  comes  and  goes,  and  then  the 

day 
Within  the  arms  of  night  its  rest  doth  take; 
But  ye  are  watchful  wheresoe'er  we  stray: 
I  love  ye  all! 
q,        KoBEBT  NicoLLs —  WUd  F'lowers. 

He  bore  a  simple  wild-flower  wreath: 
Narcissus,  and  the  sweet-briar  rose; 
Vervain,  and  flexile  thyme,  that  breathe 
Rich  fragrance;  modest  heath,  that  glows 
With  pur])le  bells;  the  amaranth  bright, 
That  no  decay  nor  fading  knows, 
Like  true  love's  holiest,  rarest  light; 
And  every  purest  flower,  that  blows 
In  that  sweet  time,  which  Love  most  blesses. 
When  spring  on  summer's  confines  presses, 
r.         Thomas  Love  Peacock — Rhododaphne, 

In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers. 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and 

cares; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden 

bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears. 
s.        PEBcaTAii —  The  Language  of  Flowers. 

Let  op'ning  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn. 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  ev'ry  thorn. 
i.        Pope — Avixann,    Line  37. 

9 
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FLO  WEES. 


Tell  mo  first,  in  what  moro  happy  fields. 
The  Thistle  springs,  to  which  the  Lily  yields, 
a,        "PovB— Spring.    Line  89. 

And  spy  the  scarce-blown  violet  banks, 
Crisp  primrose-leaves. 
h.        Chiustina  G.  Rossetti — The  Milking 

Maid. 

Flowers  preach  to  us  if  we  will  hear. 

c.  Chbistina  G.  Bossetti — Consider  the 

Mies  of  the  Field. 

The  lily,  snowdrop,  and  the  violet  fair. 
And  queenly  rose,  that  blossoms  for  a  day. 

d.  Mrs.  Sawyeb—  Th»  Blind  QirL 

In    the    low    vale    the    snow-white    daisy 
springeth, 
The  golden  dandelion  by  its  side; 
The  eghmiine  a  dewy  fragrance  flingeth 
To  the  soft  breeze  that  wanders  far  and 
wide. 

e.  Mrs.  Scott — My  Cliild. 

Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air, 
Hawthorne  and  hazel  mingle  there; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower; 
Fox-glove  and  night  shade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain. 
U'he  weather  beaten  crags  retain. 
/.         Scott— 77ie  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Canto  I.    St.  12, 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  *tis  budding  new. 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from 

fears. 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning 

dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  cmbalm'd  in  tears. 
g.        Scott —  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Canton.     St.  1. 

The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 
h.        Scott— r/i«  VioleL 

Dofibdils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmariiod  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids;  bold  oxlips  and 
The  crown-imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one! 
i.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
J.         Cymbeline.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and 

white; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
k.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  V. 

Sc.  5. 


Nothing  teems. 
But  hateful  docks,   rough  thistles,  kecksies, 

burs. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
I.         Henry  V.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses  with  eglantine. 
m.       Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  IL 

Sc.  2 

Strew  thy  green  with  flowers;  the  yellows, 

blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
n.        jPericles.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste. 
0.        jRichard  ILL    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

The  fairest  flowers  o*  th'  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyflowers. 
p.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

The  8ummer*s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 

deeds. 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  th:m 
weeds . 
q.        Sonnet  XCIV. 

The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet: — 
r.        Cymbeline.    Act  I.     Sc.  6. 

Faint  oxlips;   tender  blue    bells  at    whoso 

birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved. 
5.        Shelley — The  Question. 

Then  the  pied  windflowers,  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all« 
AVho  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 
t.         Shelley—  The  SensUive  Plant    Pt  I 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Dasies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  sets, 
u.        Shelley— TAe  Question. 

The  snow-drops  and  then  the  violet. 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 
And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour, 

sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instm- 

ment 
r.        Shelley— TTjc  SensUive  Plant.     Pt  I. 

Day  stars!  that  opo  your  eyes  with  mom  to 

twinkle 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation. 
And  dew-drops  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation. 
w.       Hoeace  Syam—IIymntoiheFlotctrs. 

Ye  bright  mosaics!  that  with  storied  beauty 
The  floor  of  Nature's  temple  tessellate. 

What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create! 
X.        HoBACE  Smith— S'j^Tnn  to  the  F^oicers. 


FLOWERS. 


FLOWERa 
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Thoee  few  pale  Aatamn  flowers. 

How  beautifal  ihey  are! 
Than  all  that  went  before. 
Than  all  the  Summer  store, 

How  lovelier  larl 

And  whj? — They  are  the  lastl 

The  last!  the  last!  the  lastl 
Oh!  by  that  Uttle  word 
How  many  thoughts  are  stirr'd 
That  whisper  of  the  past! 
a.        CAJiJOLi^ESoxnaEY— Autumn  Flowers, 

Eoses  red  and  violets  blew, 
And  all  the  sweetest  flowers  that  iu  the  forrest 
grew. 
6.         Speksee — Faerie  Q;ueene — Canto  VI. 

St.  G. 

Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffodowndillies, 
And  cowslips,  and    king-Kiups,    and    loved 
liliies. 
c.         Spenseb — 7%e  Shepherds  Calender. 

Song,    St.  12. 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  sticketh  near; 
Sweet  is  the  flrbioom.but  its  branches  rough; 
Sweet  is  the  cypress,  but  its  rind  is  tough; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill; 
Sweet    is  the   broom-flowre,   but   yet   sour 

enoagh ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 
iL        SPEjJSEa — Sonnet  XX  VL 

And  hid  beneath  the  grasses,  wet 
With  long  ciirouse,  a  honeyed  crew, 

Anezione  and  violet. 
Yet  xollicking,  are  drunk  with  dew . 
e.         Habbi£T  Pbescott  Spoffobiv— 

DaybrecLk. 

For  here  the  Tiolet  in  the  wood 

Thrills  with  the  sweetness  you  shall  take, 
And  wrapped  away  from  life  and  love 
The  wild  rose  dreams,   and   fain  would 

wake. 
/.         Habbiet  Prescott  Spoffobd — 0,  Soft 

Spring  Airs. 

There  many  a  flower  abstersive  grew. 
Thy  favonrito  flowers  of  yellow  hue; 
The  crocus  and  the  daffodil. 
The  cowslip,  and  sweet  jonquil. 
g,        SwifT — A  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 

Line  249. 

The  Tiolets  ope  their  purple  heads; 
The  Toees  blow,  the  cowslip  springs. 
A        SwnT — Anstcer  to  a  Scandalous  Poem. 

Line  150. 

Primrose-eyes  each  morning  ope 
In  Uieir  cool,  deep  beds  of  grass; 
Violets  make  the  air  that  pass 
Tell-tales  of  their  fragrant  slope, 
i.        Bjltjlbd  TAYhotk— Ariel  in  the  Cloven 

Fine. 


The  amorous  odors  of  the  moveless  air, — 
Jasmine,  and  tuberose  aiid  gillyflower. 
Carnation,  heliotrope,  and  purpling  shower 
Of  Persian  roses, 
f,         B^yaildTaylor— The  Picture  of 

St.  John.     Bk.  IL     St.  14. 

The  rustic  arbor,  which  the  summit  crowned 
Was  woven  of  shining  smilax,  trnmpet-vine, 
Clematis  and  the  wild  white  eglantine, 
Whose  tropical  luxuriance  overhung 
The  interspaces  of  the  posts,  and  nmde 
For  each  sweet  picture  frames  of  bloom  and 
shade. 
k,        Bayabd  Taylob— 7%e  PoeVs  Journal. 

First  Evening, 

The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank. 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea; 
The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm, 

But  I  love— thee. 

/.         Bayabd  Taylor— Proposal. 

The  red  rose   cries,    "She  is  near,  she  is 

near"; 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late;'* 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hei\r;" 
And  the  lily  whispers,  **  I  wait" 
m.       Tennyson— J/aucf.     Pt.  XXIL 

With  roses  musky-breathed, 
And  drooping  daffodilly, 
And  silverleaved  lily. 
And  ivy  darkly-wreathed, 
I  wove  a  crown  before  her. 
For  her  I  love  so  dearly . 
n.        Tennyson — Anacreontic^:, 


And  buttercups  are  coming. 
And  scarlet  columbine. 

And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
The  dandelions  shine. 

Ceha  Thaxter— Spring. 


o. 


St.  4. 


The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue; 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes. 
p.        !fH0MsuN— 2'/ie  Seasons,     Spring. 

Line  531. 

A  lovely  tint  flashes  the  wind-flower's  cheek, 
Rich  melodies  gush  from  the  violet's  beak. 
On  the  rifts  of  the  rock,  the  wild  columbines 

grow. 
Their  heavy  honey-cups  bending  low. 
q.        Saeaii  Helen  Whitman— TTie  Waking 

of  the  Heart, 

The  tulips  lift  their  proud  tiars, 

The  lilac  waves  her  plumes. 
And  peeping  through  my  lattice-bars 

The  rose-acacia  blooms. 

r.        Sabah  Helen  WnrrMAN^jST^  Blooms 

So  If  Oft* 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 
The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 

And  chance-sown  daffodil. 
s.        WHiniEB—  Wordsvoorth.    Written  an 
a  Blank  Leaf  of  Sis  Ilemoira. 
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Hope  smiled  when  yonr  nativity  was  oast, 
Childrem  of  Summer! 

a.        Wordsworth— (S^o^a  Sonnets. 

Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  PiUars  at 
Vie  3ttrance  of  the  Cdve, 

Pansics,  lilies,  kingcnps,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  r.pon  Iheir  praises. 

6.        Wordsworth — To  the  SmaU  Celandine. 

The   flower   of  sweetest  smell  is    shy  und 
lowly. 

c.        Wordsworth — Sonnet .     Xol  Love, 

2iot  WaVf  Nor,  dec. 


There  bloomed  the  strawberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness; 
The  trembling    eyebright  showed  her  sap- 
phire blue, 
The  thyme  her   purple,  like  the  blush  of 

Even; 
And  if  the  breath  of  some  to  no  caress 
Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  view. 
All  kinds  alike  seemed  favourites  of  Heaven. 
d.       Wordsworth — Flowers, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 
c.         Wordsworth — Intimations  of 

Immortal'dy. 


Part   II.— Classified   Flora. 


Ilast  thou  the  flower  there  ? 
/.        Midsianmer  Night's  Dream.    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 


ARBUTUS,  TBAILING. 

Epigcea  Rkpens. 

The  May-flowers  bloomed  and  perished. 
And  the  sweet  June  roses  died! 
a,        JuuA  0.  B.  Dorr — Margery  Grey. 

St  18. 

Gather  the  violet  shy, 
The  mayflower  pale  and  lone. 
h.        EuLiNE  Goodalk —  Welcome. 

The  shy  little  Mayflower  weaves  her  nest. 
But  the  south  wind  sighs  o'er  the  fragrant 

loam. 
And  betrays  the  path  to  her  woodland  home. 
i.        Sar^h  Helen  Whitman— T/ic  Waking 

of  the  Heart, 

AMABANTH. 

Amarantus. 

Nosegays!  leave  them  for  the  waking. 
Throw  them  earthward  where  they  grew. 

Dim  are  such,  beside  the  breaking 
Amaranths  he  looks  unto. 
Folded  eyes  see  brighter  colors  than  the  open 
ever  do. 

j.        E.  B.  Browning—^  CJiUd  Asleep. 

Bid  amaranth  us  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  Laureate  hearse  where  Lyciad 
lies. 
k.       'Milton— Lycidas.    Line  149. 

Immortal  amaranth,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom;  but  soon  for  Man's  offence, 
To  heav'n  remov'd,  where  first  it  grew,  there 

grows. 
And  flow'rs  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
i,        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    B*^  III. 

Line  353. 


Amaranths  such  as  crown  the  maids 
That  wander  through  Zamaria's  shades, 
m.       MooRR — Lalla  Hookh.    Light  of  the 

Harem. 

AMABYLLIS. 

Amaryllis. 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-beird  amaryllis  blew, 
n.        TEs^rtaos—TJie  Daisy. 

ANEMONE. 

Anemone. 

The  fairy-fonn*d,  flesh-hued  anemone, 
With  its  fair  sisters,  culled  bv  country  people 
Fair  maids  o'  the  spring.     The  lowly  cinque- 

foil,  too. 
And  statelier  marigold, 
o.        James  N.  Barker. 

Guy  circles  of  anemones 
Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shad-bush,  white 

with  flowers. 
Brightened  the  glens, 
p.        Bryash:— The  Old  Man's  CbunseL 

Within  the  woods. 
Whose  young  and  half  transparent  leayert 

scarce  cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 
Danced  on  their  stalks. 
q.        Bryant— 2Vi6  Old  Man*s  CbunseL 

Thou  didst  not  start  from  common  groiind, — 
So  tremulous  on  thy  slcrder  stem; 

Thy  sisters  may  not  clasp  thee  round 
Who  art  not  one  with  them. 

Thy  subtle  charm  is  strangely  given. 
My  fancy  will  not  let  thee  be, — 

Then  poise  not  thus  *twixt  earth  and  heavea 
O  white  anemone! 
r.        Elaine  Goodale — Anemone. 


FLOWERS— ANEMOKE. 


FLOWERS— AZALIA, 
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Anemone^  so  well 

Named  of  the  wind,  to  which  thou  art  all  free, 
a.         Geoboz  IMacDonald— WTW  Flowers. 

Line  9. 

Anemones  and  seas  of  Gold, 

And  new-blown  lilies  of  the  river, 

And  those  sweet  flow'rets  that  nnfold 
Their  bnds  in  Camadera's  qniver. 
6.         MooBE — LcUla  Bookh,    Lujht  of  ihs 

Harem. 

A  spring  upon  whose  brink  the  nnemones 
And  hooded  violet*?  and  shrinking  ferns 
And  tremulous  woodland  things  crowd  un- 
afraid, 
Sure  of  the  refreshing  that  they  always  find. 
c         Maboabet  J.  Pbeston —  UnvisUed, 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 

Anemonies,  auriculas,  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

d.  Thomson— T^e  Seasons.     Sprijig. 

Lino  G33. 

AQUILEGIA. 
A.  Canadensis. 

The  aquilegia  sprinkled  on  the  rocks 
A  Hcarlet  rain ;  the  yellow  violet 

Sat  in  the  chariot  of  its  leaves;  the  phlox 
Held  spikes  of  purple  flame  in  meadows 
wet. 

And  all  the  streams  with  vernal-scented  reed 

Were  fringed,  and  streaky  bells  of  miskodeed. 

e.  BATAimTAYLon — Mon-Da-Min,  St.  42. 

ARBUTUS. 
Epigoea  B^peTis. 

DarHnp:;^  of  the  forest! 

Bloftsoming  alone 
When  Earth's  grief  is  sorest 

For  her  jewels  gone — 
Ere  the  last  snow-drift  melts  your  tender 
buds  have  blown. 

/.         Rose  T.  Coo^^— Trailing  Arbutus. 

Now  the  tender,  sweet  arbutus 
Trails  her  blossom-clustered  vines. 

And  the  many-fingered  cinquefoil 
In  the  shady  hollow  twines. 
g.        DoBA  Read  Goodale — Jfay. 

Hail  the  flower  whose  early  bridal  makes  the 

festival  of  Spring! 
Deeper  far  than  outward  meaning  lies  the 
comfoit  she  doth  bring; 
From  the  heights  of  hapny  winning. 
Gaze  we  back  on  hope's  beginning 
Feel  the  vital  strength  and  beauty  hidden 
from  our  eyes  before; 
And  we  know,  with  hearts  grown  stronger, 
Tho*  our  waiting  seemeth  longer. 
Yet  with  Love's  divine  assurance,  we  should 
covet  nothing  more. 
h,        EuuQiE  Goodale — Trailing  Arbutus. 

Pr.re  and  perfect,  sweet  arbutus 
Twines  her  rosy-tinted  wreath. 
I        Elaike  QoovxLO—The  JPlrst  Flowers. 


ASPHODEL. 

Aspliodelus. 

With  her  ankles  sunken  in  asphodel 
She  wept  for  the  roses  of  earth. 
j.         E.  B.  Beowning — Calls  on  the  Heart. 

By  the  streams  that  ever  flow, 
By  the  fragrant  wind  that  blow 

O  er  th'  Elysian  flow'rs: 
By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  Asphodel. 
k.       Pope— Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

ASTER. 

Aster. 

The  Autumn  wood  the  aster  knows. 
The  empty  nest^  the  wind  that  grieves. 

The  sunlight  breaking  thro'  the  shade, 

The  squirrel  chattering  overhead, 

The  timid  rabbits  lighter  tread 
Among  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  still  beside  tho  shadowy  glen 
She  holds  the  color  of  the  skies; 
Along  the  purpling  wayside  steep 
She  hangs  her  fringes  passing  deep. 
And  meadows  drowned  in  happy  state 
Are  lit  by  starry  eyes! 
/.         DoB.1  Read  Goodale— -4s^er5. 

The  purple  asters  bloom  in  crowds 

In  every  shady  nook, 
And  ladies'  eardrops  deck  the  banks 

Of  many  a  babbling  brook. 

m.       Elaine  Goodale — Autumn. 

The  aster  greets  us  as  we  pass 
With  her  faint  smile, 
n.        Sabah  Helen  WnrrMAN— ^  Day  of 

the  Indian  Summer, 

Along  tho  river's  summer  walk, 
The  withered  tufts  of  asters  nod; 

And  trembles  on  its  arid  stalk 
The  hoar  plume  of  tho  golden-rod. 

And  on  a  ground  of  sombre  fir. 

And  azure-studded  juniper, 

The  silver  birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows, 

And  scarlet-berries  tell  where  bloomed  tho 
sweet  wild-rose! 
o.        Whitiieb —  Th  e  Last  Walk  in  Autumn. 


AZALEA. 

In  the  woods  a  fragrance  rare 
Of  wild  azalias  fill  the  air. 
And  richly  tangled  overhead 
We  see  their  blossoms  sweet  and  red. 
p.        DoBA  Read  Qoodjlle— Spring  Scatters 

Fhrand  Wide. 

The  fair  azalia  bows 
Beneath  its  snowy  crest. 
q.        Sabah  Helen  Whitman — She  Blooms 

no  More. 


134   FLOWERS— BALDUBSBEA. 


FLOWEES— BUTTERCUP, 


BALDURSBRA. 

Pyrethrum  Inodorum. 

Purer  than  snow  in  its  purity 
White  as  the  foam-crested  waves  of  the  sea, 
Bloometh  alone  in  the  twilight  gray, 
A  flower,  the  gods  call  Baldursbra. 
0.        C.  C.  liALDUB — Family  Herald. 

Vol.!XXVIL    P.  260. 

BASIL. 

Pycnanihemum, 

Tho  basil  tuft  that  waves, 
Its  fragrant  blossom  over  graves. 

b.  Mooiifi— Xotta  Bookh.    Light  of  iht 

JIareni. 

BEAN. 
Fbha. 

1  know  the  scent  of  bean  fields. 

c.  Jean  Inoelow — Gladys  and  Htr 

Island,    Line  243. 

BIND-WEED. 

Convolvtdus. 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  the  i^orch 

A  slender  bind-weed  springs, 
And  climbs,  like  niry  acrobat. 

The  trellises,  and  swings 
And  dances  in  the  golden  sun 

In  fairy  loops  and  rings. 

d.  busAN  CooLiDGB— ^imi-Weeti. 

BLOODROOT. 

Sanguinaria, 

Sangninaria  from  whose  brittle  stem 
The  red  drops  fell  like  blood. 

e .  Bybon—  27te  JFbwntoin. 

A  pure  largo  flower  of  simple  mold. 
And  touched  with  soft  peculiar  bloom, 
Its  petals  faint  with  strange  perfume. 

And  in  their  midst  a  disk  of  gold! 
/.         EuoME  GooDALE — Bloodroot. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  2>ower: 
Por  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers 

each  part: 
Being  tasted,  slays  nil  senses  with  the  heart. 
tj.        liomeo  and  JuUct.     Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

BLUE-BELL. 

Campanula. 

Ilang-hcad  Bluebell, 
Bending  like  Moses*  sister  over  Moses, 
Pull  of  ft  secret  that  thou  dar'st  not  tell! 
h.        George  MaoDonald—  ]Vild  Floioers. 

Oh!  roses  and  lilies  are  fair  to  sec; 
But  the  wild  blue-bell  is  the  flower  for  me. 
i.         Louisa  A.  'Mv.HKruTn—The  Mue-beU. 


BORAGE. 
Borrago. 

The  flaming  rose  gloomed  swarthy  red; 

The  borage  gleams  more  blue; 
And  low  white  flowers,  with  starry  head, 

Glimmer  the  rich  dusk  through. 

j,         Gbobqe  MacDonau) — Songs  of  ike 

Summer  Nigfd,    Pt.  IIL 

BRAMBLE. 

Iiubus» 

And  swete  as  is  the  bremble  flour 
That  bereth  the  reede  keepc. 
A:.       Chaucer— TAe  Talt  of  Sir  Tliopar.. 

Line  3o. 

Thy  fruit  full  well  the  schoolboy  knows. 

Wild  bramble  of  tho  brake! 
So,  put  thou  forth  thy  small  white  rose ; 

I  loTo  it  for  his  sake. 
Though  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  glov/ 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers. 
Thou  need*st  not  bo  ashamed  to  show 

Thy  satin-threaded  flowers ; 
For  dull  tho  eye,  the  heart  is  dull 

That  cannot  feel  how  fair, 
Amid  all  beauty,  beautiful 

Thy  tender  blossoms  are! 
How  delicate  thy  gauzy  frill! 

How  rich  thy  branching  stem! 
How  soft  thy  voice,  when  woods  are  still. 

And  thou  sing'st  hymns  to  them. 

I.         Ebenezer  Elliot^  To  the  BranOAe 

Flower. 

BUTTERCUP. 

Banunculus. 

He  likes  the  poor  things  of  the  world  the 

best; 
I  would  not  therefore,  if  I  could  be  rich. 
It  pleases  him  to  stoop  for  buttercups, 
m.       E.  B.  Bbownino — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  IV. 

The  buttercups,  bright-eyed  and  bold. 
Held  up  their  chalices  of  gold 
To  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  dew. 
n.        Julia  C.  R.  Dobb — Centennial  Poem, 

Line  1G5. 

Buttercups  of  shining  gold. 
And  wealth  of  fairest  flowers  untold. 
0.        Bo&A  Read  Goodals — From  Spring  to 

Against  her  ankles  as  she  trod 
The  lucky  buttercups  did  nod. 
p.        Jean  iKosiiOW — Ructions. 

And  O  tho  buttercups!  that  field 

O'  tho  cloth  of  gold,  where  pennons  swam — 
Where  France  set  up  his  lilied  shield. 

His  oriflamb. 
And  Henry's  lion-standard  rolled ; 

What  was  it  to  their  matchless  sheen. 
Their  million  million  drops  of  gold 

Among  th  e  green ! 

q.        Jean  Inoelow— 7%«  Letter  L 

Present.    St.  3. 


FIiOWEHS— BTJTTEBCTJP. 


FLOWERS— CLOVER. 


ISS 


The  buttercups  across  the  field 
Mftde  sunshine  rifts  of  splendor, 
o.         I>.  M.  MuLocs — A  IMUy  Song. 

CACTUS. 

Cadus. 

And  cactuses,  a  quee*i  might  don. 
If  weary  of  n  golden  crown 
And  stUl  appear  as  royal. 
b,         E.  B.  Bbownino — A  Floioerin  a  Ldter* 

CARDINAL  FLOWER. 

Lobelia  Cardinalis, 

Whence  is  yonder  flower  so  strangely  brigBi 
Would  the  sunset's  last  reflected  shine 

Flame  bo  red  Arom  that  dead  flush  of  light? 
Dark  with  passion  in  its  lifted  line, 

Hot,  alive,  amid  the  falling  night 
c         DobaRead  GooDALE— CSardtTiaZ 

Flower. 

CARNATION. 

Dianlkus  CaryophyUus. 

Carnation,   purple,   azure,  or  speck*d  with 
gold. 

d.  yiujrov— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  IX. 

Line  429. 

CASSIA. 
(hssia. 

While  cassias  blossom  in  the  zone  of  calms. 

e.  j£AN  IxoEiiOW — Sand  Martins. 

CATALPA. 

Catdlpa. 

The  catalpa's  blossoms  flew. 
Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like 
snow. 

f.  Bbyant--7Ac  Winds, 

CELANDINE. 

Chdidonium. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavpns  they  go. 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout! 
I'm  an  great  as  they,  I  trow, 
8ince  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
J.ittle  Flower!    Til  make  a  stir. 
Like  a  sage  antronomer. 

g.  WoBDSWORTH— To  the  Ismail  Celandine. 

Long  as  there*8  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory; 
Long  as  there  are  violets. 
They  will  haTe  a  place  in  story: 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  Celandine. 
A.        W0BD8WOBTH— 2b  the  Same  Flower. 


Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  feet: 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  tnee  was  glad; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art, 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 
Celandine!  and  long  a^o. 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

i        WoBDSwoETH— To  the  Same  Flower. 


CHAMPAC. 

The  maid  of  India,  blessed  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Champao's  leaves  of  gold. 

;.         MooEE— Xa//a  Rookh.     The  Veiled 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Leucanihemum  Vulgare. 

Fair  gift  of  Friendship!  and  her  ever  briffht 
And  faultless  image!  welcome  now  tnou 
art. 
In  thy  pure  loveliness— thy  robes  of  white, 

Speaking  a  moral  to  the  feeling  heart; 
Unscattered  by  heats— by  wintry  blasts  un- 
moved— 
Thy  strength  thus  tested— and  thy  charms 
improved. 

k:       Anna  Pzyre  Dinnies — To  A  White 

ChrysanthemunL 

CLEMATIS. 

Qematis. 

Where  the  woodland  streamlets  flow. 

Gushing  down  a  rocky  bed. 
Where  the  tasselled  alders  grow. 

Lightly  meeting  overhead, 
When  the  fullest  August  days 
Give  the  richness  that  they  know. 
Then  the  wild  clematis  comes. 
With  her  wealth  of  t.mgled  blooms, 
Reaching  up  and  drooping  low. 

But  when  Autumn  days  are  here, 

And  the  woods  of  Autumn  bum. 
Then  her  leaves  are  black  and  sere, 

Quick  with  early  frosts  to  turn! 
As  the  golden  Summer  dies. 
So  her  silky  green  has  fled, 
And  the  smoky  clusters  rise 
As  from  fires  of  sacrifice,  — 
Sacred  incense  to  the  dead! 

/.         DoBA  RsAD  GooDALB—  Wild  ClemoHa, 


CLOVER. 

TrifoUum. 

The  wind-rows  are  spread  for  the  butterfly's 

bed, 
And  the  clover-bloom  falleth  around. 

m.       "Euzjl  Cook— Song  of  the  Haymakers.       ^ 
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FLOWEBS— CLOVEE. 


FLOWEBS— COWSLIP. 


Ciimson  clover  I  discovor 

By  the  garden  gate, 
And  the  bees  about  her  hover, 
But  Uie  robins  -wait. 
Sin^,  robins,  sing, 

Sing  a  roundelay, — 
'Tis  the  latest  flower  of  Spring 
Coming  with  the  May! 

Crimson  clover  I  discover 

In  the  open  field, 
Mellow  sunlight  brooding  over, 
All  her  warmth  revealed. 
Sing,  robins,  sing, 

"Tis  no  longer  May,— 
Fuller  bloom  doth  Summer  bring, 
Bipened  thro'  delay! 
a.       DoBA  Bead  Goooale — Red  Clover. 

The  fields  have  lost  their  lingering  liglit. 
The  path  is  dusky  thro'  the  night, — 
The  clover  is  too  sweet  to  lose 
Her  fragrance  with  the  gathering  dews, — 

The  skies  are  warm  above  her: 
The  cricket  pipes  his  song  again. 
The  cows  are  waiting  in  the  lane. 
The  shadows  fall  adown  the  hill. 
And  silent  is  the  whippoorwill; 
But  thro'  the  summer  twilight  still 

You  smell  the  milk-white  clover. 
6.        Dora  Bead  GooDALE-- W^/tiie  CVofcr. 

Summer  came,  the  green  earth's  lover, 
Bipening  the  tufted  clover. 

c.  Mrs.  NiCHOUB — Little  IselU 

Flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  clovered 
vale. 

d.  Thomson — The  Seasons,    Summer. 

Line  1231. 

What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells 
And  clover-bloom  and  sweet  brier  smells. 

e.  WmmzR — The  Last  Walk  in  Aydumn, 

St.  6. 

COLXMBINE. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis, 

Columbines  in  purple  dressed 
Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest 
/.         Bbyant— To  Vie  Fringed  Oeniian. 

Skirting  the  rocks  at  the  forest  edge 
With  a  running  flame  from  ledge  to  ledge. 
Or  swaying  deeper  in  shadowy  glooms, 
A  smoldering  flre  in  her  dusky  blooms; 
Bronzed  and  molded  by  wind  and  sun. 
Maddening,  gladdening  every  one 
With  a  gypsy  beauty  full  and  fine, — 
A  health  to  the  crimson  columbine! 
g.        Klains  Goooale — Columbine, 

Columbine!  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle  doves  dwell! 

O  cuckoopintl  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 
A.        JsAK  huasuow^S&ng  of  Seven,    Seven 

Times  One. 


COLUMBINE.  GOLDEN. 

Aquilegia  Chrysaniha. 

Sweet  flower  of  the  colden  horn. 

Thy  beauty  passeth  praise! 
But  why  should  spring  thv  gold  adorn 

Most  meet  for  summer  days  ? 
Well  may  the  mighty  sycamore 

His  shelter  o'er  thee  throw, 
And  spring-time   winds,    which    elsewhere 
roar, 

Breathe  gently  as  they  go. 

t.         Hensy  M.  Busbt— To  the  Ociden 

Ootwmhine, 

COMPASS-PLANT. 

SUphium  Laciniatum. 

Look  at  this  vigorous  plant  that  lifts  its  head 

from  the  meadow, 
See  how  its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north,  as 

true  as  the  magnet; 
This  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of 

God  has  planted 
Here  in  the  houseless  wild,  to  direct  the 

traveller's  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of 

the  desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith. 
j.        LoMQFBLLOW — Evangeline.    Pt.  II. 

St.  5. 

CONVOLVULUS. 

Convolvulus. 

Nature,  in  learning  to  form  a  lily,  turned 
out  a  convolvulus. 
k.       TjjSSy— Natural  History. 

COBAL-TBEE. 

Erythrina, 

The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  sea. 
I         'ilooBS^LaUa  Rookh.     The  Veiled 

Prophet  of  Khorassan, 

COWSLIP. 

Primula. 

Smiled  like  yon  knot  of  cowslips  on  a  cliff. 
m.      Buim— The  Grave,    Line  520. 

Soon  fair  spring  shall  ^ve  another  scene. 
And  yellow  cowslips  gild  the  level  green. 
71.        Ain^E.BLEECKEB — On  ?ier  retum  io 

Tomhanick, 

Methinks  I  hear  his  faint  reply — 
When  cowslips  deck  the  plain, 
o.        W.  L.  Bowles —  Winter  Redbreast 

Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear. 
p.        BxjusB—Elegy  on  Capt.  MoUthem 

Henderson. 

Wild-Bcatter'd    cowslips  bedeck   the   green 
glade. 
q.        BuBKs — 7%6  Chevalier's  Lament. 


FLOWER3-COWSLTP. 


FLOWERS  -  DAFFODIL. 
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The  fresh  young  cowslip  hendeth  with  the 
dew. 

0.  Tboxas  Chattebton— u£7/a. 

The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench. 
6.        Hood — Flowers. 

I  sometimes  wonder  hpw  I  can  be  glad 
Even  in  cowslip  time  when  hedges  Kpront. 
c        Jzjus  lsQEijow—S(m{j8  Vriih  Preludes . 

Regret. 

The  first  wan  cowslip,  wet 
With  tears  of  the  first  mom . 

d.  Owen  Meredith—  Ode  to  a  Starling. 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread. 

e.  Milton— Cbmus.     Song. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see: 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours; 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 

/.        Midsummer  ITtghVs  Dream.    Act  IT. 

''  Sc.  1. 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly 

forth 
The    freckled    cowslip,   bumet,  and  green 

clover. 
g.       Henry  F.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

And  by  the  meadow  trenches  blow  th*»  faint 
sweet  cuckoo-flowers. 
A.        Tennyson— r/«€  May  Queen.    St.  8. 

And  ye  talk  together  still, 
In  the  language  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  bill. 
i.         TzsTXYaas— Adeline. 

CROCUS. 
Crocus. 

Welcome,  wild  harbinger  of  spring! 

To  this  small  nook  of  earth; 
Feeling  and  fancy  fondly  cling 

Bound  thoughts  which  owe  their  birth 
To  thee,  and  to  the  humble  spot 
Where  chance  has  fixed  thy  lowly  lot 

j.         Bebnabd  Babton —  To  a  Crocus. 

Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  bis  diadem 
The  yellow  crocus  for  the  gem 
Of  his  auUiority! 
fc.         Jjo^noFELLoyr—Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt  IV. 

DAFFODIL. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus. 

Brazen  helm  of  daffodillies. 
With  a  glitter  toward  the  light. 
Ftirple  violets  for  the  mouth, 
BreaUiinff  perfumes  west  and  south; 
And  a  sworn  of  flashing  lilies 
Holden  ready  for  the  fight. 

1.  E.  B.  Bbowning — Uector  in  the 

Garden. 


The  daffodil  is  our  doorsido  queen; 
She  pushes  up  the  sward  already, 
To  spot  with  sunshine  th«  early  pjreen. 
m.        Bbyant— -fin  Jnviiation  to  the  Count nj. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  kg  soon ; 
As  yet,  the  early-rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  its  noon.    ' 

•  •  *  •  • 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  ns  you 

We  have  as  short  a  spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  any  thing. 

71.        Hebbick— X^t/^odtZs. 

When  a  daffbdill  I  see, 
Hanging  down  his  head  tVards  mc, 
Guesse  1  may,  what  I  must  bo: 
First  I  shall  decline  my  head; 
Secondly,  I  shall  bo  dead; 
Lastly,  safely  buryed. 
0.        Hebbick — Hesperides.    Divination  by  a 

DaffodiU, 

All    the    noddinp;    daffudils   woke    up    and 
laughed  upon  her. 
p.        Jean  Ingelow — Concluding  Song. 

Daion, 


O  fateful  flower  beside  the  rill — 
The  daffodil,  the  daffodil ! 
q.        Jean  Ihgiilow —Persephone. 


St.  16. 


That 


Daffodils, 
swallow   dares,   and 


come  before  the 
take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 
r.         Winter's  Tale.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  in  the  dewy 

downs 
And  the  shining  daflndil  dies. 
s.        Tennyson— J/««t(/.     Pt.  XXVIIL 

Daffy-down -d illy  crxmo  up  in  the  cold. 

Through  the  brown  mold. 
Although   the  March  breezes  blew  keen  on 

her  face, 
Although  the  white  enow  lay  on  many  a 
place. 
t        IdiasV^ASSESi-Daffy-Down'DiUy. 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beside  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
u.        'SYoBDSWOBTU— The  Daffodils. 

1  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  dafl'odils. 

V.        WoBDswoBTH— i  Warulered  Lonely  n.^ 

a  CloutL 

My  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  dafibdils. 

w.        WoBDSWOBTH— /  Wandered  Lonely  as 

a  Ciovd. 

Of  the  lofty  daffodil 
Make  your  bed,  or  make  your  bower. 
X,        yfonDSWOBTH— Foresight 
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FLOWEBS— DAHMA. 


FLO  WEES -DAISY. 


DAHLIA. 

DahlicL 

The  garden  glows  with  dahlias  large  and 
new. 
a.        Ebenezer  Elliott— TVie  F'icarG<7e. 

DAISY. 

Bdlis. 

And  a  breastplate  made  of  daisies, 

Closely  fitting,  leaf  by  leaf, 
Periwinkles  interlaced 

Drawn  for  belt  about  the  waist; 
While  the  brown  bees,  humming  praises. 

Shot  their  arrows  round  the  chief. 

h,        E.  B.  BfiowNiNa — Hector  in  the 

Garden. 

Open  pastures,  where  you  scarcely  tell 
White  daisies  from  white  dew. 

c.  E.  B.  BBOWNiNa — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  I. 

The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air. 

d.  BuBNS — 0  Luve  nill  Venture  In. 

In  daisied  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight 

e.  Thomas  Chattebton— -^//a. 

Of  all  the  floures  in  the  mede, 
Than   love  I  most  these  floures  white  and 

rede, 
Soch  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  toun. 
/.         Chaucer— Ci37i/er6ury  Tales.     The 

Legend  of  Good  Women.     Line  41. 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 
The  daisie  or  els  the  eye  of  the  day, 
The  emprise,  and  floure  of  floures  all. 
g.        Chaucer— Oan^er&uT^  Tales.     The 

Legend  of  Good  Women.    Line  18^1. 

And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song.     The  daisy  is  so 
sweet. 
h.        Dryden—  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Line  4G5. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lea 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their 
way. 
i.         Dryden— TTie  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Line  459. 

Bring  childhood's  flower! 
The  half-blown  daisy  bring. 
J.         Ebznezer  "EIjaott— Flowers  for  the 

Heart. 

Daisies  infinite 
Uplift  in  praise  their  little  glowing  hands 
O  er  every  hill  that  under  heaven  expands. 
k.        "Ebehezxr  Elliott— The  Village 

Fatriarch^  Love,  and  other  Poems. 

i^ing. 

Stoop  where  thou  wilt,  thy  careless  hand 

Some  random  bud  will  meet; 
Thou  canst  not  tread,  but  thou  wilt  find 

The  daisy  at  thy  feet. 

L        UooD — Sang. 


The  daisy's  cheek  is  tipp'd  with  a  blush 
She  is  of  such  low  degree, 
m.       Hood — FU)io€rs. 

1  take  the  land  to  my  breast, 

In  her  coat  with  daisies  fine; 
For  me  are  the  hills  in  their  best, 

And  all  that's  made  is  mine. 

n.        Jean  Ingelow — Songs  tciih  Frdudes. 

Dominion. 

What  change  has  made  the  pasture  sweet 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet. 

And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem? 
This  lovely  world,  the  hills,  the  sward — 
They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 

But  yesterday  had  fini^ed  them. 

o.        Jean  Imoxlow — B^lections. 

The  daisies  are  rose-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  h&s  ^ot 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not 
p.        K.RAT8 — Ode. 

The  dew 
Had  taken  fairy's  fantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward. 
q.        Keais — Endymion.     Bk.  L    Line  9x. 

On  his  scarf  the  knight  the  daisy  bound. 
And  dames  to  tourneys  shone  with  daisies 

crowned, 
And  fays  forsook  the  purer  fields  above. 
To  hail  the  daisy,  flower  of  faithful  love, 
r.        Leyden — 27t«  Daisy. 

The  daisies'  eyes  are  a-twinkle 
With  happy  tears  of  dew. 
s.        Frrz-HuGH  Ludlow — The  SchooL 

Daisies  quaint,  with  savour  none. 
But  golden  eyes  of  great  delight. 
That  all  men  love,  they  be  so  bright 
t.        Owen  Mebedith — The  Wanderer. 

Bk.  n.     The  Message. 
Line  119. 

By  dimple  brook  and  fountain  brim 
The  wood-nymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep. 
u.        Milton— Cbmiw.    Line  120. 

The  Daisv  blossoms  on  the  rocks. 

Amid  the  purple  heath ; 
It  blossoms  on  tho  river's  banks, 

That  thrids  the  glens  beneath: 
The  eagle,  at  his  pride  of  place, 

Beholds  it  by  his  nest 
And,  in  the  mead,  it  cushions  soft 

The  lark's  descending  breast 

V.        MoiR  —  The  Daisy. 

Daisies,  thick  as  star-light,  stand 
In  every  walk! 
10.        MoNTOOMERT—  TTie  Daisy  in  India. 

O'er  the  mar^  of  the  flood. 
Pluck  the  daisy,  peeping. 
X.        MoNTOOMEBY — The  VcderUine  Wreaih. 


FLOWERS— DAISY. 


FLOWEES— DANDELION. 
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There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 

That  welcomes  every  changing  honr. 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

'Tis  Flora's  page;— in  every  place. 

In  every  season  fresh  and  fair; 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 

And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer-reign; 
The  Daisy  never  diesi 
a.         MoNTOOMEBT— ^  Fidd  Flower. 

We  bring  daisies,  little  starry  daisies, 

The  angels  have  planted  to  remind  \is  of 
the  sky. 
When  the  stars  havo  vanished  they  twinkle 
their  mute  praises. 
Telling,   in  the  dewy  grass,   of  brighter 

fields  on  high. 
h.         UsAjy  —  The  Xew  Pastoral.     Bk  VII. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  imd  moss, 


•        «        «        *        • 


Were  all  paved  with  daisies. 

c.  Shei-ley—  The  Sensitive  Plant.     Pt  I. 

The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind, 
So  calm,  so  cool,  as  nowhere  else  I  find; 
The  grassy  ground  with  dainty  daisies  dight. 

d.  Spbnseb— T/i«  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

DlaloQue  between  Ilobinol  and 

Colin  Cloui. 

From  grave  to  grave  the  shadow  crept: 
In  her  still  place  the  morning  wept: 
Tonch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

e.  Tenxyson— r«H>  Voices.    St.  92. 

I  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy. 
For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 
/.         Tenkyson— JfaiiJ.    Pt.  XII. 

Bright  flower!  whose  home  is  everywhere, 

Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care, 

And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow — 
Mothinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
S:inie  concord  with  humanity, 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  through! 
g.        WoBDSWOBTH — To  the  Daisy. 

The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  Sun. 
h.        WoRDswoBTH — To  a  Child. 

With  little  hero  to  do  or  see 

i  )f  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy!  again  I  talk  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  worthy. 

i.         WoBDSWOBXH— 7b  the  Daisy. 


DAISY,  MOUNTAIN. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield; 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  field 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  ^'uise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies! 
j.         Busxs — To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stourc 

Thy  slender  stem; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonny  gem. 
k        BuBMS — To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

DAISY,  OX-EYE. 

Leucanthemum  Chrysanthemum. 

Clear  and  simple  in  white  and  gold, 
Meadow  blossom,  of  sunlit  spaces,— 

The  field  is  full  as  it  well  can  hold 
And  white  with  the  drift  of  the  ox-eye 

daisies! 
/.         DoBA  "RzxD  GooDAi*E — Dalsxes. 

DANDELION. 
Taraxacum  densAeonis. 

You  cannot  forget,  if  you  would,  those 
golden  kisses  all  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
meadow,  queerly  called  dandelions. 

m.       H£NBY  Wabd  Beecher — Star  Papers. 

A  Discourse  of  Flowers. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the 
way. 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold ; 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
AVhich  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride, 
uphold, 
High-hearted  buccaneers,  o*erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  grass  havo  lound, 
"Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth,— thou  art  more  dear  to 

me 
Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 
n.        LowELii — To  the  Dandelion. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem, 

When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art! 
Thou  teachest  mo  to  deem 

More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 
Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 

Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret 
show, 

Did  we  but  pay  tho  love  we  owe. 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 

o.        Lowell — To  the  Dandelion. 
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FLOWERS-DANDELION. 


FLOWERS— GENTUN. 


Young  Dandelion 

On  a  hedge-side, 
Said  yonng  Dandelion, 

Who'll  be  my  bride? 

Said  yoong  Dandelion 

With  a  Bweet  air, 
I  have  my  eye  on 

Miss  Daisy  fair. 

a.        D.  M.  MiTLOCK —  Young  Dandelion. 

DITTANY. 

Cunila. 

A  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  dittany. 
6.        Keats.    Efidymion.    Bk.  I.    Line  561. 

DODDER. 

Cascuia. 

In  the  roadside  thicket  hidin 
Sing,  robin,  sing! 

See  the  yellow  dodder,  gliding, 
Ring,  blue-bells,  ring! 

Like  a  living  skein  inlacing. 

Coiling,  climbing,  turning,  chasing. 

Through  the  fragrant  sweet-fern  racing- 
Laugh,  O  murmuring  Spring! 
c.        Sabah  F.  Davis— 5umm€r  Song. 


6» 


FLAG. 
Iris. 


would  stand  up 


The  yellow  flags     * 
to  their  chins  in  water. 

d.  JzAN  Inqelow — Song  of  the  Night 

Watches.     Watch  I.     Pt  VI. 

Nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag  flowers,  purple,  prankt 
with  white. 

And  starry  river-buds  among  the  sedge, 
And  floating  water  lilies  broad  and  bright. 

e.  Shblley — The  Question. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Iris. 

Bom  in  the  purple,  bom  to  joy  and  pleas- 
ance. 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin. 
But  makcst  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  pres- 
ence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. 
/.         Longfellow — Fiower-De-Luce.    St.  3. 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet! 
O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make  for- 
ever 

The  world  more  fair  and  sweet 

g.        Longfellow — Flower-De-Luce.    St.  8. 

Lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one! 
h.        Winter* s  Tale.    Act  IV.     So.  3. 


FOR-GET-ME-NOT. 

Myosotis. 

When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful 

The  Father  gave  a  name, 
Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one 

(All  timidly  it  came;) 
And  standing  at  its  Father's  feet 

And  gazing  in  His  face 
It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones: 

*'  Dear  God,  the  name  thou  gavest  me, 
Alas!  I  have  forgot," 

Kindly  the  Father  looked  him  down 
And  said:  Forget-me-not 

t.        Anonymous. 

Forget-me-not,  and  violets,  heavenly  blue. 
Spring,  glittering  with  the  cheerful  drops 
like  dew. 
;.         Bbyast— (German  of  N.  Muller>.  77*e 

Paradise  of  Tears. 

That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the 

brook 
Hopes  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Fo**get-me-not. 
k.        CoLERmoE — The  Keepsake. 

Thick  in  many  a  sunny  spot 
There  blooms  the  pale  forget-me-not. 
I.        Doha  Read  Goodale — Spring  Scatters. 

mr  and  Wide, 

And  rose,  with  aspect  almost  calm. 

And  flUed  her  hand 
With  cherry  bloom,  and  moved  away 

To  gather  wild  forget-me-not. 

m.       Jean  Ingelow — The  Letter  L  Ahsejid. 

St  22. 

The  sweet  forget-me-nots. 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers, 
n.        Tennyson— 27ie  ^roofc.    Line  172. 


FOXGLOVE. 
DigiiaHis. 

An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather. 
Purple  of  foxlove,  yellow  of  broom; 

We  two  among  them  wading  together. 
Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfr.me. 
0.        Jean  Ingelow— 2>ii;{ded.   Pt.  L 

FURZE. 

Ulcx. 

With  blosRom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
p.        Goldsmith — The  Deserted  VilUige. 

Line  194. 

GENTIAN. 

Geniiana^ 

The  blue  gentian-flower,  that,  in  the  breece, 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last 
q.        Bbyant — November, 


FLOWERS-GENTIAN. 


FLOWERS— HABEBELL. 
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Along  this  quiet  wood  road,  winding  slow. 
When  free  October  ranged  its  sylvan  ways. 

And,  Taulting  np  the  terrace  steep  below. 
Chased  laughing  sunbeams  thro  the  golden 
days, 

in  matchless  beauty,  tender  and  serene. 

The  gentine  reigned,  an  undisputed  queen. 

a.  Elaine  Goodale— ^in^/ed  Gentian. 

Beside    the   brook    and   on   t!ie    umbered 
meadow. 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded 
ground. 
With  folded  lids  beneath  their  palmy  shadow 
Tne    gentian    nods    in    dewy    slumbers 
bound. 

b.  bABJLH  Helen  Whitman  —^  StiU  Day 

in  Atdumn, 

Near  where  yon  rocks  the  stream  inum 
The  lonely  gentian  blossoms  still. 
c        Sabah  Helen  Whitman — A  September 

Kvenintj  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Moahassuck. 

GILLT-FLOWER. 

JlatUiiola. 

The  fairest  flowers  o*  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyvors, 
Which  some  call  natur's  bastards: 

Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 
d.  Winter's  Tale,     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

rtring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  columbine. 
With  gUly  flowers. 
t.         Bpenceb — The  IShepIierd's  Calendar. 

I^ng.    St.  Ill* 

GOLDEN-EOD. 

Solidago. 

StiU  the  Golden-rod  of  the  roadside  clod 
Ls  of  all,  the  best! 
/.  Simeon  Tuckeb  Claee—  Golden  Bod. 

In  the  pasture's  rude  embrace. 
All  o  er  run  with  tangled  vines. 

Where  the  thistle  claims  its  place. 
And  the  straggling  hedge  con  fines. 

Bearing  still  the  sweet  impress 

Of  i.nlettered  loveliness, 

iu  the  field  and  by  the  wall, 

liinding,  clasping,  crowning  all, — 
Ooldenrod! 

Xatare  lies  disheveled,  pale. 

With  her  feverish  lips  apart, — 
Day  by  day  the  pulses  fail. 

Nearer  to  her  bounded  heart; 
Tct  that  slackened  grasp  doth  hold 
Store  of  pure  and  genuine  gold; 
Quick  thou  comest,  strong  and  free, 
Uype  of  all  the  wealth  to  be, — 

'Ooldenrod! 

y.        KLAmx  GooDALX—Goldenrod, 


The  hollows  are  heavy  and  dank 
With  the  stem  of  the  golden-rods. 
h.        Bayard  Tatlob — The  Guests  of  Nighi. 

Graceful,  tossing  plume  of  glowing  gold, 
Waving  lonely  on  the  rocky  ledge; 

Leaning  seaward,  lovely  to  behold. 
Clinging  to  the  high  clilf  s  ragged  edge, 
i.         (Jelia  Thaxtee— iSfCMide  Goldenrod, 


GOBSE. 
Ulex. 
Mountain  gorses,  do  ye  teach  us 

That  the  wisest  word  man  reaches 
Is  the  humblest  he  can  speak  ? 
j.         E.  B.  Bbowning — Lessons  from  the 

Gorse. 

Mountain  gorses,  ever  golden, 
Cankered  not  the  whole  year  long! 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  strong, 
Howsoever  pricked  and  holden 
Like  your  thorny  blooms,  and  so 
Trodaen  on  by  rain  and  snow, 
Up  the  hillside  of  this  life,  as  bleak  as  where 
ye  grow  ? 
k.       E.  B.  Bbownino — Lessons  from  the 

Gorse. 

Love  you  not  then,  to  list  and  hear 
The  crackling  of  the  gorse-flower  near. 
Pouring  an  orange-scented  tide 
Of  fragrance  o'er  the  desert  wide  ? 
/.         Wm.  Howitt— .4  June  Day. 

1  have  seen 
The  gay  gorse  bushes  in  their  flowering  time. 
m,        Jean  Ingelow—  Gladys  and  her  Island 

Line  244. 

HAREBELL. 

Cdmpanula. 

In  the  hemlock's  fragrant  shadow 
Harebells  nod  by  the  drowsy  pool. 
71.        Jdlia  C.  B.  DoRR—Tfie  Ghost. 

The  harebell  trembled  on  its  stem 
Down  where  the  rushing  waters  gleam. 
0,        Julia  C.  B.  Doeb — Centennial  Poem. 

Line  161. 

I  love  the  fair  lilies  and  roses  so  gay, 

They  are  rich  in  their  pride  and  their  spleib- 

dor; 
But  still  more  do  I  love  to  wander  away 
To  the  meadow  so  sweet. 
Where  down  at  my  feet, 
The  harebell  blooms  modest  and  tender. 
p.        Dora  Bead  Goodale—  Queen  HarebdU 

Summer  took  her  flowery  throne. 
With  roses  red  and  harebells  blue. 
q,        DoBA  Bead  Ck>oDALE — From  Spring  to 
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FLO  WEBS— HABEBELL. 


FLOWEBS— HYACINTH. 


In  bleak  and  barren  places,  fresh  with  un- 
expected graces. 

Leaning  over  rocky  ledges,  tenderest  glances 
to  bestow, 

Dauntless  still  in  time  of  danger,  thrillins 
every  wayworn  stranger, 

Scattered  harebells  earn  a    triumph    never 
known  below, 
a.        Elaine  Goodaus — Harebell. 

Simplest  of  blossoms!  To  mine  eyo 
Thou  bring'st  the  summer's  painted  sky; 
The  May  thorn  greening  in  the  nook; 
The  minnows  sporting  in  the  brook; 
The  bleat  of  flocks;  the  breath  of  flowers; 
The  song  of  birds  amid  the  bowers; 
The  crystal  of  the  azure  seas; 
The  music  of  the  southern  breeze; 
And,  over  all,  the  blessed  sun. 
Telling  of  halcyon  days  begun. 
&.        Mois — The  Harebdl. 

Thor.  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  lace,  pale  prim- 
rose, nor 
The  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins. 

c.  Cymbeline.    Act  lY.    Sc.  2. 

HEATH. 

Erica. 

The  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  'midst  the  desert,  fruitful  fields  arise. 

d.  Pope —  Windsor  Forest.    Line  25. 

Oft  with  bolder  wing  they  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath, 

e.  Thomson.     The  Seasons.    Spring. 

HELIOTBOPE. 

Uditropium. 

Heliotropes  with  meekly  lifted  brow. 
Say  to  me:  "Go  not  yet" 
/.         JuuA  C.  B.  l5oBB.     Withoivti  and 

W'Jhin. 

HEPATICA. 

Hepaiica. 

All  the  woodland  path  is  broken 
By  warm  tints  along  the  way. 
And  the  low  and  sunny  slope 
Is  alive  with  sudden  hope, 
When  there  comes  the  silent  token 
Of  an  April  day, — 

Blue  hepatica! 
g.        DosA  Bead  Goooale.    Hepaiica. 

HOLLY-HOCK. 

AUhcea  Bosea. 

Queen  holly-hocks. 
With  butterflies  for  crowns, 
h,       JsAN  Inoelow— ^om>r«.    Pt.  L 


HONEYSUCKLE. 

Lonicera. 

Around  in  silent  grandeur  stood 
The  stately  children  of  the  wood ; 
Maple  and  elm  and  towering  pine 
Mantled  in  folds  of  dark  woodbine. 

JuuA  G.  B.  J>OBR— At  the  Gate. 


t. 


its 


Around,   with 
flowers. 
j.         L.  E.  Landon — The 


A  honeysuckle  linkM 
red    tendrils    and    pir.k 


Oak. 


Watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle. 
k.        Milton — (knnus.    Lino  543. 

I  plucked  a  honeysuckle  where 
The  hedge  on  high  is  quick  with  thorn. 
And  climbing  for  the  prize,  was  torn. 

And  fouled  my  feet  in  quag-water; 
And  by  the  thorns  and  by  the  wind 
The  blossom  that  I  look  was  thinn'd. 

And  yet  I  found  it  sweet  and  lair. 

Thence  to  a  richer  growth  I  came, 
AVhere,  nursed  in  mellow  intercourse. 
The  honeysuckles  sprang  by  scores. 

Not  harried  like  my  single  stem. 
All  virgin  lamps  of  scent  and  dew 
So  from  my  liand  that  first  I  threw. 

Yet  plucked  not*any  more  of  them. 
/.         Dante  Bosyirrri— r/tc  iio?iq/5ticfc/e. 

Honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
m.       BcoTS—Mannion.    Canto  IIL 

Introduction 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen 'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter;— like  &vorites. 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  theii 

pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it 
n.        Much  Ado  About  SoUiing.     Act  HI. 

So.  1. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  woven 
its  wavy  bowers. 
o.        TEHisYaoii^  The  May  Queen.    St  8. 

HYACINTH. 

Hyacinihus. 

The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi*  it  unchang- 
ing blue. 
p,        BvELSs—O  Luve  Will  Venture  In. 

Come,  evening  gale!  the  crimsonno  rose 
Is  drooping  for  thy  sighe  of  dewe; 

The  hvacinthe  moves  thy  kisse  to  close 
In  slumber  sweote  its  eye  of  blue. 
q.        Geoboe  Cbolt — Cbme,  Evening  Gcle. 

By  field  and  by  fell,  and  by  mountain  gorge. 
Shone  hyacinths  blue  and  clear. 
r.        Lucy  Hoopeb — Legends  of  Flouocrs. 


FLOWEBS— HYAOINTH. 


FLOWEES-JESSABONE. 
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Hjacinths  of  hearenly  bine 
8book  their  rich  tresses  to  the  morn. 

MoKToouEBT— 7^  Advtnture  of  a 


a. 


Star. 


And  the  hyacinth,  pnrple,  and  white,  and 

blae. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sensp. 
6.        Shellez— r/i«  SensUive  Flard.    Ft  L 

INDIAN  PIPE. 

Monotropa  Uniflora. 

Pale,  mournful  flower,  that  hidest  in  shade 
Mid  dewy  damps  and  murky  glade, 
With  moss  and  mould. 
Why  dost  thou  hang  thy  ghastly  head, 
So  sad  and  cold  ? 

c.  £.  Cathebine  Beecheb—  To  the 

Monotropa,  or  Ohost  Flower- 

Where  the  long,  slant  rays  are  beaming, 
Where  the  shadows  cool  lie  dreaming. 
Pale  the  Indian  pipes  are  gleaming — 
Laugh,  O  murmuring  Spring  ! 

d.  Sasah  F.  J>LYia— Summer  Song. 

Death  in  the  wood, — 
In  the  death-pale  lips  apart; 

Death  in  a  whiteness  that  curdled  the 
blood. 
Now  black  to  the  yory  heart: 

The  wonder  by  her  was  formed 
Who  stands  supreme  in  power ; 

To  show  that  life  by  the  spirit  comos 
She  gave  us  a  soulless  flower! 

e.  Et.ains  GroooALE— iiidian  Pipe. 

IRIS. 

Iris. 

Iris  all  hues,  roses  and  jessamine. 
/.  "hlnJtoix— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  698. 

mr. 

Hedera  Helix. 

Try  climbs  the  crumbling  hall 
To  decorate  decay. 
g.        BAUJEZ^Festus.     Sc.    A  Large  Party 

and  3iiertainment. 

That  headlong  ivy !  not  a  leaf  will  grow 
But  thinking  of  a  wreath.     •      •      •      • 
I  like  such  ivy;  bold  to  leap  a  height 
Twas  strong  to  climb!  as  good  to  grow  on 

graves 
Ah  twist  about  a  thyrsus;  pretty  too. 
(And  that's  not  iU)  when  twisted  round  a 

oomb. 
h.        £.  B.  BsowNiNG — Aurora  Leigh, 

Bk.  n. 

Walls  must  get  the  weather  stain 
Before  they  grow  the  ivy. 

i.         £.  B.  BsowNiMa— .Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  vm. 


The  rugged  trees  are  mingling 
Their  flowery  sprays  in  love; 
The  ivy  climos  the  laurel 
To  clasp  the  boughs  above. 
j.        Bbzamt — The  Serenads. 

Ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 
.  k.        CJowpEB— r/te  Progress  of  JBrror. 

Line  285. 

Oh,  A  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 
That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old! 
Of  right  choice  food  are  all  his  meals  I  ween, 
In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 
U        DiCKZS^^Pickioiclc.    Ch.  YL 

Direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb, 
m.       Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  216. 

On  my  velvet  couch  reclining 
Ivy  leaves  my  brow  entwining, 
While  my  soul  expands  with  glee. 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me? 
n.        MooEE — Odes  of  Anacreon. 

Ode  XL  VIII. 

Bring,  bring  the  madding  Bay,  the  drunken 

vine; 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  Ivy  join, 
o.        Pope— T7ie  Dunciad.  Bk.  I.  Line  303. 

Bound  broken  columns  clasping  ivy  twin'd. 
p.        Pope —  Windsor  Forest.    Line  69. 

Round    some     mouldering    tow'r  pale    ivy 

creeps. 
And  low-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the 

deeps. 
q.        Pope — Eloisa  to  Abdard.    Line  243. 

JESS.VMINE. 

Jasminunu 

At  my  silent  window-sill 
The  Jessamine  peeps  in. 
r.        Bbyant — 7'he  IIunier*s  Serenade. 

Across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmines  twined. 

s.        CoLEniDQE — R^edions  on  Leaving  a 

Place  of  Bdirement. 

The  golden  stars  of  the  jasmine  glow. 
And  the  roses  bloom  alway! 
t.         JuuA  G.  B.  Do&B — My  Mocking  Bird. 

Jasmine  is  sweet  and  has  many  loves, 
u.        Hood— i^oioer*. 

It  was  a  jasmine  bower,  all  bestrown 
With  golden  moss. 
V.        KT.\T3—Endymio:i,     Bk.  II. 

Line  686. 
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FLOWEES-JESSAMINE. 


FLOWEBS— LILY. 


Jaa  in  tne  Arab  language  is  despair, 
And  Min  the  darkest  meaning  of  a  lie. 
Thus  cried  the  Jessamine  among  the  flowers, 

How  justly  doth  a  lie 

Draw  on  its  head  despair  ! 
Among  the  fragrant  spirits  of  the  bowers 
The  boldest  and  the  strongest  still  was  I. 

Although  so  fair. 

Therefore  from  Heaven 
A  stronger  perfume  unto  me  was  given 
Than  any  blossom  of  the  summer  hours. 

^Vjnong  the  flowers  no  perfume  is  like  mine; 
That  which  is  best    in  me  comes  from 
within. 
So  those  who  in  this  world  would  rise  and 
shine 
Should  seek  internal  excellence  to  win. 
And    though    'tis  true    that  falsehood  and 
despair 
Meet  in  my  name,  yet  bare  it  still  in  mind 
Thai  where  they  meet  they  perish.    All  is  fair 
When  they  are  gone  and  nought  remains 

behind. 
a.        Leland — Jessamine. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  bums 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 
6.         Henby  Timbod — Spring. 

KING-CUP  (BUTTEB-CUP). 

Banuncvlus. 

The  royal  king-cup  bold 
Dares  not  don  his  coat  of  gold. 

c.  Edwin  Abnold  -  -Almond  Blossoms. 

King-cups    and   daisies,    that   all  the  year 

please. 
Sprays,  petals,  and  leaflets,  that  nod  in  the 

breeze. 

d.  CoLEBiDGE— J/omin^  Invitation  to  a 

ChOd. 

Pair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Pair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows. 

c         Gay — iShepherds  Week.     Monday. 

Line  43. 

Set  among  tho  budding  broom 
Kingcup  and  dafibdiUy. 

/.        Jean  Ixoelow— 5uppcr  ai  the  Mill. 

The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine 
The  Irail  blue  bell  peereth  over 
Bare  broidery  of  the  purple  clover. 
g.        Tennysok— ^  Vij-fjc. 

LAUEEL. 

Laurus. 

Each  chalice  holds  tho  infinite  air. 

Each  rounded  cluster  grows  a  sphere, 
A  twilif^ht  pale  she  grants  us  there, 

A  rosier  sunrise  here; 
She  broods  above  tV.e  happy  earth. 

She  dwells  upon  the  enc'iiant^d  days, — 
A  thousand  voices  hail  brr  birth 

In  chants  of  k/vo  and  praise. 

h.        £lai:«e  OtooDAir^— Mountain  Lcjurel, 


Wait  till  the  laurel  bursts  its  buds. 
And  creeping  ivy  flings  its  graces 

About  the  lichen'd  rocks,  and  floods 
Of  sunshine  fill  the  shady  place. 
i.         Maboabet  J.  Pb£3Ton — Through  the 

Pass. 

LICHEN. 

Lichen. 

Little  lichen,  fondly  clinging 
In  the  wild  wood  to  the  tree; 
Covering  all  unseemly  places. 
Hiding  all  thy  tender  graces, 
Ever  dwelling  in  the  shade, 
Never  seeing  sunny  glade. 
j.        B.  M.  ^-^lAcIiens. 

LILY. 

LUium, 

Blossoms,  all  around  me  sighing, 
Pragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying, 
k.        Mabia  Bbooes— iSon{7. 

And  lilies  are  still  lilies,  pulled 
By  smutty  hands,  though  spotted  from  their 
white. 
I.         £.  B.  Bbownino — Aurora  Ldgh. 

Bk.IIL 

And  lilies  white  prepared  to  touch 
The  whitest  thought  nor  soil  it  much. 
Of  dreamer  turned  to  lover, 
m.       E.  B.  Bbownino  —A  Flower  in  a  Letter. 

Purple  lilies,  which  he  blew 
To  a  larger  bubble  with  his  prophet  breath. 

n.        E.  B.  Bbownino — Aurora  Leigh.   

Bk.  VIL 

Very  whitely  still 
The  lilies  of  our  lives  may  reassure 
Their  blossoms  from  their  roots,  accessible 
Alone  to  heavenly  dews  that  drop  not  fewer; 
Growing  straight  out  of  man's  reach,  on  the 

hiU 
God  only,  who  made  us  rich,  can  make  us 
poor, 
o.        E.  B.  Bbowninq — Sonnets  from  the 

Portuguese, 

The  milk-white  lilies. 
That  lead  from  the  fragrant  hedge. 
jx        AiiiCE  Caby — Pictures  of  Memory. 

Darlings  of  June  and  brides  of  summer  snn. 
Chill  pipes  the  stormy  wind,  the  skies  aro 
drear; 

Dull  and  despoiled  the  gardens  every  one: 
What  do  ye  here? 
q.        Susan  CoouDQi^Saster  LiUes, 

I  wish  I  were  the  lily's  leaf 
To  fade  upon  that  bosom  warm. 

Content  to  wither,  pale  and  brief, 
The  trophy  of  tny  fairer  form, 
r.        DioNYsius. 

And  the  stately  lilies  stand 
Pair  in  the  silvery  light, 
Like  saintly  vestals,  pale  in  prayer; 
Their  pure  breath  sanctifies  the  air. 
As  its  fragrance  fills  the  night 
8,       Julia  C.  B.  'Dobsl—A  Rsd  Bmo. 


FLOWERS— LILY. 


FLOWEEa-LILY. 
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0  lilies,  nptamed  lilies. 

How  swift  their  prisoned  rays 
To  smite  with  fire  from  Heaven 

The  fainting  Angnst  days! 
Tall  urns  of  blinding  beauty. 

As  vestals  pure  they  hold; — 
In  each  a  blaze  of  scarlet 

Half  blotted  out  with  gold! 

a.        EukiKE  GooDALE —  Wood  Lilies. 

Thn  great  ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power 
Mightier   to   reach   the  soul,   in  thought's 

hushed  hour. 
Than    yours,    ye   Lilies!    chosen  thus  and 
graced! 
h.        Mrs.  Hemans— Sonnef.     The  Lilies  of 

the  Field, 

The  lily  is  all  m  white  like  a  saint 
And  so  is  no  mate^for  me. 

c.  Hood — Flowers. 

We  are  Lilies  fair 

The  flower  of  virgin  light; 
Nature  held  us  forth,  and  said, 

•*Lo!  my  thoughts  of  white." 

d.  Leigh  Hunt— Son^s  and  Chorus  of  (he 

Floicers,    Lilks. 

And  round  about  them  grows  a  fringe  of 

reeds. 
And  then  a  floating  crown  of  lily  flowers. 
€.         Jean  Ingelow — The  thur  Bridges. 

Every  flower  is  sweet  to  me — 

The  rose  and  violet. 
The  pink,  the  daisy,  and  sweet  pea, 

Heart's-ease  and  mignonette, 
And  hyacinths  and  daffodillies; 
But  sweetest  are  the  spotless  lilies. 

/.         Caboume  Mat — LUies. 

1  know  not  what  the  lilies  were 
That  grew  in  ancient  times. 
g.         Cabolikb  Mat — LUies. 

"Look  to  the  lilies  how  they  grow!" 
Twas  thus  the  Saviour  said,  that  we. 

Even  in  the  simplest  flowers  that  blow, 
God's  ever-watchful  care  might  see. 
h.        MoiB — LU,ies. 

For  her,  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 
i.         Pope — Pastorals.    Atdumn.    Line  26. 

Gracious  as  sunshine,  sweet  as  dew 
Shut  in  a  lily's  golden  core. 
j.         Maboabet  J.  Feebton — Agnes. 

The  creamy  leaf  the  pasture  lily  shows. 
k.        Maboabet  J.  Fbeston— .FVa  Angelico. 

St.  10. 

Is  not  this  lily  pure? 
What  fuller  can  procure 
A  white  BO  perfect,  spotless  clear 
As  in  this  flower  doth  appear  ? 
l.         QoABLMS—The  ikhoolofthc  Heart. 

Ode  XXX.    St.  4. 

The  lilies  say:  Behold  how  we 
Preach,  without  words,  of  purity. 
m.       Cbsibtxma  G.  Rossaem — **  Consider 
the  LUiea  ^  the  FUld."    Line  11« 


Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of   the  field,  and 

flourish'd, 
111  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

n.        Henry  VIIL     Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 

And  the  wand-like  lily  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  Msenad,  its  moonlight-colouied  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye; 
Gazed  throuf^h  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky. 
o.        Shellet — The  Sensitive  Plant.     Pt.  L 

"Thou  wort  not,  Solomon!  in  all  thy  glory. 
Array 'd,"  the  lilies  cry,  *•  in  robes  likeoui-s; 

How  vain  your  grandeur!  Ah,  how  transitory 
Are  human  flowers! " 
p.        Horace  Smith — Hymn  to  t?ie  Floicers. 

A  pure,  cool  lily,  bending 
Near  the  rose  all  flushed  and  warm. 
q.        Eliza  Spboat — Ouonare. 

But  who  will  watch  my  lilies, 
When  their  blossoms  open  white? 
By  day  the  sun  shall  be  sentry, 
And  the  moon  and  the  stars  by  night! 
r.        Bayaiid  TAYiiOR—  The  Garden  of  Hoses. 

Down  in  the  dell  I  wandered, 

The  loneliest  of  our  dells, 
Where  grow  the  lowland  lilicH. 

s.        Bayaud  Taylor— i>oiC7i  in  the  DeU  1. 

Wandered. 

Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  ^race, 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race: 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow. 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush!  how  bright 

they  glow! 
What  regfd  vestments  can  with  them  compare! 
What  King  so  shining  !  or  what  Queen  so  fair! 
t.         Tro^iboh— Paraphrase  on  St.  Matthew. 

And  thou,  O  virgin  queen  of  spring! 

Shalt  from  thy  darlv  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheach's  silken  string, 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

• 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purcFt  white. 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  petals'  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 
u.        Mary  TiOHE — Tfie  Lily. 

The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grr.ce. 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

AVhat  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

V.        Mary  Tighe— 77ic  Lily. 

The  citron-tree  or  spicy  grove  for  me  would 

never  yield 
A  perfume  half  so  grateful  as  the  lilies  of  the 

field, 
to.       EiJZA  CooE — England. 
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FLOW£BS— ULT. 


FLOWEBS— MABIOOLD. 


Clustered  lilies  in  the  shndows, 

Lapt  in  golden  ease  they  stand, 
Ilarest  flower  in  all  the  meadows, 

Bichest  flower  in  ail  the  Ixmd, 
Boyal  lilies  in  the  sunlight. 

Brave  with  Summer's  fair  array. 
Drowsy  thro'  the  evening  silence, 

Crown  of  all  the  August  day! 

a.  DoBA.  B2£AD  GoovALE— Meadow  Lilies, 

The  hallowed  lilies  of  the  field 

In  glory  are  arrayed, 
And  timid,  blue-eyed  violets  yield 

Their  fragrance  to  the  shade. 

b.  E.  C.  Kinney— TAe  Spirit  of  Song. 

ULY  OF  TIIE  VALLEY. 

ConvaUaria  Majalis. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen, 
Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sew'd  nor  spun. 

c.  Michael  Bbuce — EUgy. 

White  bud!  that  in  meek  beauty  dost  Icon, 
Thy  cloistered  cheek  as  pale  as  moonlight 
snow, 
Thon  seem'st,  beneath  thy  huge,  high  leaf  of 
green. 
An  Eremite  beneath  his  mountain's  orow. 

d.  Geoboe  Cboly—  The  Lily,  of  the 

Valley. 

He  held  a  basket  full 
Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eye  could 

cull 
Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 
Than  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 

e.  I       K^JLTB—Endymion.   Bk.  I.    Line  155. 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 

Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so 

pale. 
That  the  liglit  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen, 
Through  their  pavil lions  of  tender  green. 
/.         Shelley— T7ie  SensUive  FlanL    Pt  I. 

The  broad  leafed  lily  of  the  vale, 
And  the  meek  forget-me-not. 
g.        Lydia  SicioUBNEY—jFbrcirrfZ  to  a  Rural 

Residence. 

She  saw  the  river  onward  glide. 
The  lilies  nodding  on  the  tide. 
h.        Susan  H.  Talley— i/incrs/ic. 

The  lilv  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes. 
i.         Thomson— TTic  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  448. 

Leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 
(Her  flowers  were  shed)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 
That  loves  the  ground,  and  from   the  sun 

withholds 
Her  pensive  beauty;  from   the  breeze  her 
sweets. 
j.        Wobdswobth— T^c  Bcnirsion. 

Bk.  IX.    Line  540. 


LOTUS. 

Nymphwa  Lotus. 

The  lotos  flower  is  troubled 
At  the  sun's  resplendent  light; 

With  sunken  head  and  sadly 
She  dreamily  waits  for  the  night 
A;.        Heinx— .^ooA;  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude.    No.  10. 

Stone  lotus-cups,  with  petals  dipped  in  sand. 
/.         Jean  Ingelow — Gladys  and  her 

Island.    Line  460. 

MAaNOLIA-GBANDIFLOBA. 

Maiestio  flower!    How  purely  beautiful 

Thou  art,  as  rising  fh)m  thy  bower  of  green. 
Those  dark  and  glossy  leaves  so  thick  and 
full, 
Thou  standest    like   a   high-bom    forest 
queen 
Among  thy  maidens  clustering  round  so  fair  ;— 
I  love  to  watch  thy  sculptured  form  un- 
folding, 
And  look  into  thy  depths,  to  image  there 

A  fairy  cavern,  and  while  thus  beholding. 
And  while  thy  breeze  floats  o'er  thee,  match- 
less flower, 
I  breathe  the  perfume,  delicate  and  stronpr. 
That  comes   like  incense  from    thy  petal- 
bower; 
My  fancy  roams    those    southern  woods 
along. 
Beneath    that    glorious    tree,    where    deep 
among 
The   unsunned    leaves   thy   large   white 

flower-cups  hung! 
m.       Chbistopheb  Pearse  Cbanch— Poem 

to  the  Magnolia  Urandijiora. 

MALLOW. 
Malva, 

Ah,  me!  the  mallows,  dead  in  the  garden 
drear, 

Ah!  the  crcen  parsley,  the  thriving  tufls  of 
dill; 

These  again  shall  rise,  shall  live  in  the  com- 
ing year. 
n.        MoecHUB. 

MARIGOLD. 

Tageics. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop, 
o.        JoBsCLEV2ULi!ij>— On  Fhillis  Walking 

before  Sunrise. 

Themarigold  abroad  her  leaves  doth  spread. 
Because  the  sun's  and  her  power  is    tho 
same. 
p.        Henby  Constable— DtaTia. 

No  marigolds  yet  closed  are, 
No  shadows  great  appear. 
q,        BjEBBicK—Ilesperides.     To  Daisies, 

Not  to  Shut  so  Soonc, 


FLOWEBS-MABIGOLD. 


PLOWEES—ORCHID. 
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Open  afresh  yonr  round  of  starry  folds, 
Ye  ardent  marigolds! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids. 
a.        Keats — /  Stood  Titioe  Upon  a  Little 

jm. 

The  sun-observing  marigold. 

h,         QuABi£s — Tlie  School  of  the  Heart, 

Ode  XXX.    St  6. 

Nor  Bball  the  marigold  unmentioned  die, 

li¥liich  Acis  once  found  out  in  Sicily; 

She  Phcebus  loves,  and  from  him  draws  his 

hue. 
And  ever  Iceeps  his  golden  beams  in  view. 

c.  Bapin — in  his  Latin  Poem  on  Gardens. 

Trans,  by  Gardiner  in  1706. 

Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping. 

d.  Winter's  Tale,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Winking  Marybuds  begin  to  opo  their  golden 
eyes. 

e.  Qpnbdine,    Act  n.    Sc.  3.     Song. 

Homely,  forgotten  flower. 
Under  the  rose*s  bower. 
Plain  as  a  weed. 
/.  Batabd  Tayuor— Marigold. 

When  with  a  serious  musing  I  behold 
The  graceful  and  ob8e(|aious  marigold, 
How  duly,  every  morning  she  displays 
Her  open  breast,  when  Titan  spreads  his  rays. 
g.         Geoboz  WiTHEB— r/te  JtfanV/o/d. 

MABSH-MABIGOLD. 

Ccdtha  Palustris. 

In  yonder  marshes  bums 
The  fiery-flaming  marigold. 

h.        DoBA  KsAO  GooDAiiE — May. 

The  seal  and  guerdon  of  wealth  untold 
We  clasp  in  the  wild  marsh-marigold. 
i.         Elaine  GooDAiiE — Nature's  Coinage. 

Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet. 
J.         Gat — Shepherds  Week.    Monday. 

Line  46. 

MEADOW  EUE. 

Thalidrum. 

When  emerald  slopes  are  drowned  in  song, 

"When  weary  grows  the  unclouded  blue, 
When  warm  winds  sink  in  billowy  bloom, 
-^nd  flood  you  with  a  faint  perfume, 
One  moment  leave  the  rapturous  throng 
To  seek  the  haunts  of  meadow  rue! 
k.        EiAiNE  GooDALE— i/eocZoio  Hue. 

MIGNONETTE. 

Reseda  Odorata. 

Here  bloom  red  roses,  dewy  wet. 
And  beds  of  fragrant  mignonette. 
L        E1.AIKE  GooDAiiE—  Thistles  and  Eoses . 


MOCCASIN. 

Cypripedlum. 

With  careless  joy  we  thread  the  woodland 
ways 
And  reach  her  broad  domain. 
Thro'  sense  of  strength  and  beauty,  free  as 
air. 
We  feel  our  savage  kin, — 
And  thus  alone  with  conscious  meaning  wear 
The  Indian's  moccasin! 
m.       Elaine  Goodjlle— Moccasin  Floioer. 

MORNING-GLOKY. 

Jpomoea. 

Wondrous  interlacement! 
Holding  fast  to  threads  by  green  and  silky 

rings. 
With  the  dawn  it  spreads  its  white  and  pur- 
ple wings; 
Generous  in  its  bloom,  and  sheltering  while 
it  clings. 
Sturdy  morning-glory. 
n.        Helen  Hunt —  Verses.  Moming-Olory. 

The  morning-glory's  blossoming 

Will  soon  DC  coming  round; 
We  see  their  rows  of  heart-shaped  leaves 

Upspringing  from  the  ground. 

o.        Mrs.  Lowell— jTAe  Moming-Olory 

MYRTLE. 
Myrtus  Communis. 

Nor  myrtle— which  means  chiefly  love;  and 

love 
Is  something  awful  which  one  dare  not  touch 
So  early  o'  mornings. 
p.        E.  B.  Bbowning— -Aurora  Leigh, 

Bk.  n. 

In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossomed. 
q,        CoLEBiDOE — Reflections  on  Leaving  a 

Place  of  Retirement 

Dark-green    and    gemm'd   with  flowers    of 
snow. 

With  close  tincrowded  branches  spread 
Not  proudly  high,  nor  meanly  low, 

A  graceful  myrtle  rear'd  its  head. 

)'.        MoxTOOMEBX  —  The  Myrtle. 

The   myrtle   now   idly    entwined  with  his 

crown. 
Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius,  should  cover 

his  sword. 
s.        Moore — 0,  Blame  Not  The  Bard. 

Baskets  overheaped 
With  myrtle,  ivy,  lilies,  hyacinths. 
And  all  the  world  of  sweets. 

t.        Mabgabet  J.  PuESTON — Erinna's 

Spinning. 

ORCHID. 

Orchis. 

In  the  marsh  pink  orchid's  faces. 
With  their  coy  and  dainty  graces. 
Lure  us  to  their  hiding  places — 
Laugh,  O  murmuring  Spring! 
u.        Sarah  F.  Davis— Sumwier  Song. 


us 


FLOWERS— ORCHID. 


FLOWERS-PASSION-FLOWER. 


Purple  orchis  lasteth  long. 

a.  Jean  Ixoelow — Brothers,  and  a 

ISermon,     Song, 

Around  the  pillars  of  the  palm  tree  bower 
The  orchids  cling,   in  rose   and    purple 
spheres, 

Shield-broad  the  lily  floats;  the  aloe  flower 
Foredates  its  hundred  years. 

b,  Bayabd  TAYUOR—Oanopus. 


PAINTED-CUP. 

Castilleja. 

Scarlet  tufts 
Are  glowing  in  the  green,  like  flakes  of  fire 
The  wanderers  of   the  prairie  know  them 

well, 
And  call  that  brilliant  flower  the  Painted 

Cup. 

c.  Bryajxt— The  Painted  Cup. 

PANSY. 

Viola  Tricolor, 

Of  all  the  bonny  buds  that  blow 

In  bright  or  cloudy  weather. 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  come  and  go 

The  whole  twelve  moons  together, 
The  little  purple  pansy  brings 
Thoughts  of  the  sweetest,  saddest  things, 

d.  Mabt  £.  Bbaoley — Heartsease. 

Pansies  for  ladies  all— (I  wis 
That  none  who  wear  such  brooches  miss 
A  jewel  in  the  mind.) 
c.        E.  B.  Bbowotno — A  Flouxrin  a  Letter. 

Summer  hath  a  close 
And  pansies  bloom  not  in  the  snows. 
/.         E.  B.  Browning — Wisdom  Unapplied. 

The  flamy  Pansy  ushers  Summer  in, 
His  friendly  march  with  Summer  does  begin; 
Autumn's  companion  too,  (so  Proserpine 
Hides  half  the  year,  and  hsdf  the  year  is  seen) 
The  Violet  is  less  beautiful  than  thee. 
That  of  one  colour  boasts,  and  thou  of  three: 
Gold,  silver,  purple,  are  thy  ornament. 
Thy  rivids  thou  might'st  scorn,  had'st  thou 
but  scent. 
g.        Cowley— Qf  Planis.    Line  59. 

I  send  thee  pansies  while  the  year  is  young. 

Yellow  as  sunshine,  purple  as  the  night; 
Flowers  of  remembrance,  ever  fondly  sung 

By  all  the  chief  est  of  the  Sons  of  Light; 
And  if  in  recollection  lives  regret 

For  wasted  days  and  dreams  that  were  not 
true, 
I  tell  thee  that  the  <* pansy  freak'd  with  jet 

Is  still  the  heart's  case  that  the  poets  knew. 
Take  all  the  sweetness  of  a  gift  unsought. 
And  for  the  pansies  send  me  back  a  thought 

h,       Sabah  Dowdney — Pansies. 


•» 


By  scattered  rocks  and  turbid  waters  shifting. 

By  furrowed  glade  and  dell, 
To  feverish  men  thy  calm,  sweet  face  uplift- 
ing. 

Thou  stayest  them  to  tell. 

The  delicate  thought,  that  cannot  find  ex- 
pression. 
For  ruder  speech  too  fair, 
That,  like  thy  petals,  trembles  in  possession, 
And  scatters  on  the  air. 
i.        Beet  Habte— TTu;  Mountain 

llearVs-EjLse, 

They  are  all  in  the  lily-bed,  cuddled  close 
together- 
Purple,  Yellow-cap,  and  little  Baby-blue; 
How  they  ever  got  there  you  must  ask  the 
April  weamer. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  winds,  tho 

sunshine  and  the  dew. 
j.         Nellie  M.  Hutchinson —  Vagrant 

Pansies. 

Pansies,  on  their  lowly  stems. 
Scattered  o'er  the  fallows. 
k.       Montgomeby—  The  VaXeniine  Wreath, 

The  beauteous  pansies  rise 

In  purple,  gold,  and  blue, 

With  tints  of  rainbow  hue 
Mocking  the  sunset  skies. 

I.         Thusias  J.  Ouseley— 7^e  Angel  of 

the  Flouxrs. 

Pray  you,  love,  remember:    And  there  is 
pansies,  that's  for  thoughts. 
m.       Hamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

The  bolt  of  Cupid  fell 
*      *      *     Upon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's 

wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

n.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream,     Act  II. 

Sc.  2. 

Pansies  in  soft  April  rains 
Fill  their  stalks  with  honeyed  sap 
Drawn  from  Earth's  prolific  lap. 
o.        Bayabu  Taylob— ^rie<  in  the  Cloven 

Pine, 

Early  pansies,  one  by  one, 
Opening  the  violet  eye. 
p.        Sabah  Helen  Whitman— 5/i«  Blooms 

no  More. 

PASSION-FLOWER. 

Passiflora, 

Art  thou  a  type  of  beauty,  or  of  power. 

Of  sweet  enjoyment,  or  disastrous  sin  ? 
For  each  thy  name  denoteth,  Passion-flower! 

O  no!  thy  pure  corolla's  depth  within 
We  trace  a  holier  symbol;  yea,  a  sign 

Twixt  God  and  man;  a  record  of  that  hour 
When  the  expiatory  act  divine 
Cancelled  that  ourse  which  was  our  mortal 
dower. 
It  is  the  Cross! 
q.        Sir  AuBBEY  de  Vebe — A  Song  of 

Fhiih.     Devout  Exercises  a)ul 
Sonnets.    77m  Passion^FUnoer, 


FLOWERS-PAW-PAW. 


FLOWERS-POPPY,  CORN.         U9 


H 


PAW-PAW. 

Alsimina, 

Blown  is  the  paw-paw's  shade  blossoming 

cup. 
In  the  wood,  near  the  sun-loYing  maize. 

a.  William  Fosdice — The  Maize, 

PEA,  SWEET. 

LcUhyrus  Odoratus, 

The  pea  is  bnt  a  wanton  witch 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed, 

And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand. 

b.  Hood — Flowers. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight; 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

c.  Keats— liStoocZ  Tiptoe  Upon  a  Little 

urn. 

PIMPERNEL. 

AnagaUis  Arvensis, 

The  tnrf  is  warm  beneath  her  feet. 
Bordering  the  beach  of  stone  and  shell, 

An: I  thick  about  her  path  the  sweet 
Ucd  blossoms  of  the  pimpernel. 

d.  Cella  Thaxteb— T;^  Pimpernel. 

PINK. 

Dianthus. 

You  take  a  pink. 
You  dig  about  its  roots  and  water  it. 
And  so  improve  it  to  a  garden  pink, 
liut  will  not  change  it  to  a  heliotrope. 

e.  E.  B.  BaowNXNO — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  VI. 

And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my 

dear, 
For  she's  the  pink  o*  womankind,  and  blooms 

without  a  peer. 
/.         BuBNS—  0  Luve  Will  Venture  Lu 

The  pink  in  truth  we  should  not  slight. 
It  is  the  gardener  s  pride. 
g.        6oEXH£ — 27i«  Beauteous  Fhicer. 

The  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall, 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the 
hills. 
A,        WoBDSWOBTH— TAe  Erxiursion. 

Bk.  VI.    Line  1166. 

POPPY. 

Papaver  Somniferum. 

I  sing  the  Poppy!    The  frail  snowy  weed! 

The  flower  of  Mercy!  that  within  its  heart 
Doth  keep  *'  a  drop  serene  "  for  human  need, 

A  drowsy  balm  for  every  bitter  smart. 
7or  happy  hours  the  Rose  will  idly  blow — 

The^oppy  hath  a  charm  for  pain  and  woe. 

i.        Mabt  a.  Bab&—  WMte  Poppies. 


Pleasures  aro  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed! 
j.         BuBNs— Tarn  O'iSlianter. 

We  are  slumberous  poppies, 

Lords  of  Letlie  downs. 
Some  awake,  and  some  asleep. 

Sleeping  in  our  crowns. 
What  perchance  our  dreams  may  know. 
Let  our  serious  beauty  show. 

k,        Leigh  Hunt— Sojv/s  and  Chorus  of 

the  Flowers.    Poppies. 

The  poppies  hung 
Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks. 
/.         K^jLTs—Endymion.   Bk.  1.    Line  COO. 

Through  the  dancing  poppies  stole 
A  breeze  most  softly  lulling  to  my  soul, 
m.        Kelts— Endyjnion.    Bk.  I.    Line  573. 

Find  me  next  a  Poppy  posy 
Type  of  his  harangues  so  dozy, 
n.        Moore—-  Wreaths  for  the  Ministers . 

Let  but  my  scarlet  head  appear 
And  I  am  held  in  scorn; 
Yet  juice  of  subtile  virtue  lies 
Within  my  cup  of  curious  dyes. 
0.        Chbistina  G.  Rossetti— **  Consider  Iks 

LUies  of  the  Fields 

No  odours  sweet  proclaim  the  spot 
Where  its  soft  leaves  unfold ; 
Nor  mingled  hues  of  beauty  bright 
Charm  and  allure  the  captive  sight  < 
With  forms  and  tints  untold. 
p.        CYNTHLt  Taggabt—  Ode  to  the  Poppy. 

One  simple  hue  the  plant  portrays 
Of  glowing  radiance  rare, 
Fresh  as  the  roseate  mom  displays, 
And  seeming  sweet  and  fair. 
q.        CiNTHiA  Taogart— OJe  to  ifie  Poppy, 

Far  and  wide,  in  a  scarlet  tide, 
The  poppy's  bonliro  spread. 
r.        BAY.1ED  Taylor— r/jc  Poet  in  the  East. 

POPPY,  CORN. 

Papaver  Rhoeas. 

Gold  flashed  out  from  the  wheat-ear  brown. 
And  flame  from  the  poppy's  leaf. 
*.        Eliza  Cook — iSta}izas. 

Striped  the  balls  which  the  poppy  holds  up 
For  the  dew,  and  the  sun's  yellow  rays. 
L         y^LLLiAMFosmcK— The  Maize. 

On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 
Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet 
coats, 
u.        Kejlib— Epistle  to  George  Fdton 

Matlmo. 

A  mischievous  mom,  that  smites  the  pop- 
pies' cheeks 
Among  the  com,  till  they  are  crimsoning 
With  bashful  flutterings. 
V,       Matotabet  J.  'BEEsro^—Unvisiled. 
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FLOWERS-PEmROSE. 


FLOWEBB— BOSE. 


PKIMBOSE. 
Primida. 


Primroses,  the  Spring  may  love  them 
Summer  knows  but  little  of  them. 


*Ti8  the  first  primrose!  see  how  meek, 
Yet  beautiful  it  looks; 
As  just  a  lesson  it  may  speak 
As  that  which  is  in  books, 
a.        W.  L.  BovrLESi— Primrose. 

The  primrose-banks,  how  fair ! 
'     b,        BuBNs— To  CMoris. 

Welcome,   palo  primrose!    starting    up    be- 
tween 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that 

strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney 
through, 
*Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green; 
How  much  thy  presence    beautihes    the 
ground! 
How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 
Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm 
side! 

c.  CiiiLBE — The  Prwirose.    A  Sonnet. 

I  see  the  bright  primroses  burst  where  I  stand. 
And  I  laugh  like  a  child  as  they  drip  in  my 
hand. 

d.  Eliza  Cook— Summer  is  Nigh, 

Mnsio,  sweet  music, 

Sounds  over  the  earth; 
One  glad  choral  song 

Greets  the  primrose's  birth. 

e.  Eliza  Cook— Spring. 

The  primrose  opes  its  eye, 
And  the  young  motu  iiutters  by. 
/.         JLllzxCook  — Christmas  Tide. 

••Three  bunches  a  penny,  primroses!" 
Oh,  dear  is  the  greeting  of  Spring, 

When  she  offers  her  dew-spangled  posies. 
The  fairest  creation  can  bring. 
g.        Eliza  Cook— Old  Cries. 

The  spring  now  calls  us  forth;  come,  sister! 

come, 
To  see  the  primrose  and  the  daisy  bloom. 
h.        Gay— The  Espousal.    Lino  101. 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
JSweet  as   the  primrose  peeps  beneath  (he 
thorn. 
i.        Goldsmith— Deserted  ViUage. 

Line  329. 

Bountiful  Primroses, 

With  outspread  heart  that  needs  the  rough 

leaves'  care. 
j.         Geobge  MacDonald —  Wild  Rowers. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  I 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  tine. 
Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 
And  cradled  in  the  winds. 
Thee  when   young  spring  first    questioned 

winter's  sway. 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  light. 
Thee  on  this  bank  ho  threw 
To  mark  his  victory. 
k.       Uesvy  Kibke  White—  To  An  Early 

Primrose. 


I.        WoBDSwoBTH— -Fbres/y/if. 

The  Primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  largest  of  her  upright  leaveu; 

And  thus  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  iiower  deceives. 
m.       WofiDswoBTH— ^  Wren's  Xest, 

PltlMEOSE,  EVENING. 
Oenorthera. 

Fair  flower  that  shunn'st  the  glare  of  day. 
Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meek  and  bold, 

To  evening's  hues  of  sober  giity. 
The  cup  of  paly  gold. 
71.        Bebs ARD  bjLRTo:i— To  (he  Evening 

Primrose, 

The  evening  primroses. 
O'er  which  the  wind  may  hover  till  it  dozes; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
Of  buds  into  ripe  dowers. 
0.        Keats—/  Stood  Tiptoe  Upon  a  Little 

HiU. 

EHODORA. 

Ehodora. 

In    May,     when     sea-winds    pierced    our 

solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Khodora  in  the  woods. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 
Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to 

cool. 
And  oourt  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 
Khodora  1  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  chai'm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky. 
Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for 

seeing, 
Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being: 
Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew; 
But,  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  selfsame  power  that  brought  me  there 

brought  you. 
p.        EuEBsoH—The  Rliodora, 

HEED. 

Phragmiles. 

Those  tall  flowcring-reeds  which  stan^. 
In  Amo  like  a  sheaf  of  sceptres,  left 
By  some  remote  dynasty  of  dead  gods. 
q.        £.  B.  BnowMUiG—  Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  vn. 

BOSE. 

Bosa. 

White  with  the  whiteness  of  the  sno\7, 
Pink  with  the  faintest  rosy  glow. 

They  blossum  on  their  sprays; 
They  glad  the  borders  with  their  blocci. 
And  sweeten  with  their  rich  perfume 

The  mossy  garden-ways. 


FLOWEHS— ROSE. 


FLOWERS-KCSE. 
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The  dew  that  from  their  brimming  leaves 
Drips  down  the  mignonette  receives. 

And  sweeter  grows  thereby; 
The  tali  June  lilies  stand  anear, 
In  raiment  whito  and  gold,  and  here 

Tiio  purple  pansies  Tie. 

a.  AxoixxMovQ—Moss  Roses, 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses. 
The  night  that  first  we  met. 

b.  Bayly— ^*e  Wore  a  Wreath. 

The  rose  that  all  are  praising 
Is  not  the  rose  for  me. 

c.  Bayly—  Tiie  Rose  That  AU  Are 

Praising. 

The  fullblown  rose,  mid  dewy  sweets 
Most  perfect  dies. 

d.  Mart  A  BaooKS—  Written  on  Seeing 

Fharaniopd. 

A  rose  as  fair  as  ever  saw  the  North, 
Grew  in  a  little  garden  all  alone: 
A  sweeter  flower  ilid  Nature  ne'er  put  forth, 
Nor  fairer  garden  yet  was  never  known. 
c         William  BiiowKE—  VisiotiS. 

Sonnet  V. 

And  thus,  what  can  we  do, 
Poor  rose  and  poet  too. 
Who  both  antedate  our  mission 
In  un  unprepared  season  ? 
/.         E.  B.  BaowKiKO — A  Lay  of  the  Early 

Rose. 

A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon. 
g.        E.  B.  Beownino— i?orminc«  of  the 

Sioan*s  Kest. 

••  For  ifl  wait,**  said  she 
••Till  time  for  roses  bo— 
For  the  mos8-n)se  and  the  musk-rose, 
Maiden-blush  and  royal-dusk  rose, — 

'•  What  glory  then  for  me 
In  such  a  company? 
Boses  plenty,  roses  plenty 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty?" 
A.        E.  B.  BnowNiNu — A  Lay  of  the  Early 

Rose. 

Oh  rose !  who  dares  to  nnmo  thee  ? 

No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft,  nor  sweet; 
But    pale,  and    hard,  and  dry,  as  stubble 
wheat, — 
Kept  seven  years  in  a  drawer — thy  titles 

shame  thee. 
t.         E.  B.  Beownixo— ^  Dead  Rose. 

lle»l  roses,  used  to  pmises  long, 
Contented  with  the  poets'  song. 
The  nightingale's  being  over. 
j.         E.  B.  ljiiovfiiiSG—AFlou:erinaLett€r. 

This  guelder  rose,  at  far  too  Flight  a  beck 
Of  the  wind,   will  toss  about  her  flower- 
apples. 
jb.       E.  B.  BBOWNZNO^^iurora  LeigL 

Bk.  n 


*Twiis  a  yellow  rose, 
Bv  that  south  window  of  the  little  house. 
My  cousin  Romney  gathered  with  his  hand 
On  all  my  birthdays,  ibr  mc,  save  the  last; 
And  then  I  shook  the  tree   too  rough,  too 

rough, 
For  rosea  to  stay  after. 
/.         E.  B.  Beowning— -Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  VI. 

You  smell  a  rose  through  a  fence: 
If  two  should  smell  it,  what  matter? 
1H.       E.  B.  BaowKiNo— iord  WaUer's  Wife. 

All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves. 
Now,  rose  by  rose  I  strip  the  leaves. 
n.        lloiiEKT  Browning- -  0/ie  Way  of  Love. 

Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  tliey. 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 
0.        BiiYANT— ^1  Sceue  on  the  Banks  of  the 

Hudson. 

I'll  pu'  the  budcllnjj  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps 

in  view. 
For  its  like  a  baiiniy  kiss  o'hor,  sweet  bonnio 


!>' 


mon: 
Buiixs  —  r^e  Posie. 


Yon  rose-buds  in  the  morning  dew, 
How  pure  amang  the  leaves  sae  green! 
q.         BLiiNs — 2'o  C/doris. 

When  love  came  fir=;t  to  earth,  the  Spring 
Spread  rose-bi:;ds  to  receive  him. 
r.        Camphf.ij.    iionj. 

For  those  roses  bright!  O,  those  roses  bright! 

I  have  twined  them  in  my  sister's  looks 
That  are  hid  in  the  dust  from  sight. 

s.        Alice  Gary—  Uur  Jloinestead. 

Hoses  were  sette  of  swetc  savour, 
With  many  roses  that  thei  here. 
t,        Chauceh— r/te  liomaant  of  the  Rose, 

If  Jove  would  give  the  leafy  bowers 
A  queen  for  all  their  world  of  flowers 
The  rose  would  bo  the  choice  of  Jove 
And  blush,  the  queen  of  every  grove. 
Gem,  the  vest  of  earth  adorning 
Eye  of  gardens,  light  of  lawns 
Nursling  of  soft  summer  dawns; 
Love's  own  earliest  sigh  it  breathes 
Beauty's  brow  with  lustre  wreathes 
And  to  young  Zephyrs  warm  caresses. 
Spreads  abroad  its  verdant  tresses, 
u.        Clodia. 

The  forest  will  put    forth    its  '•honours" 

again. 
The  rose  be  as  sweet  in  its  breathing. 
V,        Et.tza  €k>OK — Summer's  Fsirewell, 

The  rose's  lips  grow  pale 
With  her  signs, 
to.       BosE  Tesxiy  Cooke— Reve  Du  MidL 
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I  wish  I  might  a  rose-bud  grow 
And  thou  wouldst  cull  me  from  the  bower. 
To  place  me  on  that  breast  of  snow 
"Wliere  I  should  bloom  a  wintry  flower. 
«.        Dioinrsius. 

A  wreath  of  dewy  roses,  fresh  and  sweet, 
Just  brought  from  out  the    garden's    cool 
retreat. 
h.        Julia  C.  R.  DonR—VasJdVs  ScroU 

Line  148. 

O  beautiful,  royal  Rose, 

O  Rose,  so  fair  and  sweet! 
Queen  of  the  garden  art  thou, 

And  I— the  Ohiy  at  thy  feetl 
•  •  «  » 

Yet,  O  thou  beautiful  Rose! 

Queen  rose,  so  lair  and  sweet, 
What  were  love  or  crown  to  thee 

Without  the  Clay  at  thy  feet? 

c.  JuuA  G.  R.  DoBu— The  Clay  to  the 

Jtose. 

O  Rose,  my  red,  red  Rose! 
Where  has  thy  beauty  fled? 
Ix>w  in  the  west  is  a  sea  of  fire. 
Bat  the  great  white  moon  soars  high   and 
higher. 
As  my  garden-walks  I  tread. 

d.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorb— *4  Jied  Hose. 

It  never  rains  roses:  when  wo  want — 
To  have  more  roses  we  must  plant   more 
trees. 

e.  Geobge  EiAOT— Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  III. 

The  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 
Can  charm  but  for  a  day. 
/.         E:biMA  Embuby — Ballad. 

She  stopped  and  culled  a  leaf 
Left  fluttering  on  a  rose. 
g.        Caboline  Oilman — Annie  in  the 

Graveyard. 

The  rose  is  wont  with  pride  to  swell, 
And  ever  seeks  to  rise. 
h.        Goethe—  The  Beauteous  Ftower. 

Look  where  royal  roses  bum. 
i.         Elaine  GooDALE— 2b . 


The  crimson  petals  of  the  Rose, 

In  glowing  hues  how  richly  dressed! 

How  doth  each  regal  bloom  disclose 
A  mantling  blush,  a  warm  unrest! 
J.         Elaine  Goodajle— Hose  Leaves, 

It  is  written  on  the  rose 

In  its  glory's  full  army 
Rea<l  what  those  buds  disclose — 

"Passing  away." 

k.        Mra.  Us^LAsii— Passing  Away. 

There  be  the  rose,  with  beauty  fraught 
So  soon  to  fade,  so  brilliant  now. 
/.         Mrs.  HJOiANs.     Tran.  from  Horace. 

To  Ddius. 


Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angrie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 

Thy  root  is  even  in  the  giuve. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Hkruebt—  Vertue,    St.  2. 


m. 


Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  you  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower,  that  smiles  to-day. 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

n.        Hebbiuk— 2b  the  Virgins  to  Make 

Much  of  Time. 

Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to 

street 
Till— think  of  that  who  find  life  so  sweet!— 

•She  hates  the  smell  of  roses. 

o.        Hood — Miss  Kdmansegg. 

We  are  blushing  Roses, 

Bending  with  our  fulness, 
'Midst  our  close-capp'd  sister  buds. 

Warming  the  green  coolness. 

p.        Leigu  Hunt— iSw/ii/5  and  Chorus  of 

the  Flowers.     Moses- 

The  guelder  rose 
In  a  great  stillness  dropped,  and  ever  dropped 
Her  wealth  about  her  feet. 
q.        Jean  Inoelow— ixiura/icf.    Pt.  IIL 

The  roses  that  in  yonder  hedge  appear 
Outdo  our  garden-buds  which  bloom  within; 
Uut  since  the  hand  may  2)luck  t^em  every 

day. 
Unmarked  they  bud,  bloom,  drop,  and  drifl 
away, 
r.        Jean  Inoelow— 27te  jFbur  ^nd^es. 

St,  6L 

The  virmeil  rose  had  blown 
In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  outgrowa 
Like  spiked  aloe. 
s.        Keats— JS/jJymton.    Bk.  L   Line  70-L 

When,  O  Wells!  thy  roses  came  to  me. 
My  sense  with  their  delicionsness  was  spell'd: 
Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 
Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendli- 
ness unquell'd. 
/.         Keats — 2b  a  Friend  who  Sent  me 

Some  Jioses. 


Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap. 
He  was  humming  the  words  ol  some  old  song 
••Two  red  roses  ho  had  on  his  cap 
And  another  he  bore  at  the  i>oint  of  his 
sword." 
w.        Longfellow— .O/ctl  at  the  Ford. 

Woo  on,  with  odour  wooing  me. 

Faint  rose  with  fading  core; 
For  God's  rose-thought,  that  blooms  in  thoe. 

Will  bloom  for  evermore. 

V.        GsoBUE  MacDonali>— So/ijrs  of  tht 

Summer  Nig/U.    Pu  IIL 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
w.       Mabi^wb— r/i«  l*assionaie  Sliepherd 

to  his  Love* 
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Like  a  rose 
Red  mom  be^an  to  blossom  and  unclose 
A  flashing  brightness  on  the  dewy  steep. 
CL        Owes  MsBSDrra — The  Wanderer. 

Bk.  L     A  Vision  of  the  Morning. 

Floorers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the 
rose. 

6.         Milton  —Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  256. 

Of  all  the  garden  flowers, 
The  fairest  is  the  rose, 
c.        ^om—Song  of  the  South. 

Rose  of  the  desert!  thou  art  to  mo 
An  emblem  of  stainless  purity, — 
Ofthose  who,  keeping  their  garments  white, 
Walk  on  through  life  with  steps  aright, 
d         Mom-'The  Wliite  Hose, 

Sweet,  sweet  is  the  rose-bud 
Bathed  in  dew. 
«.         ^ant— Mary  Dhu. 

Go,  twine  her  locks  with  rose-buds. 
/.        M0STG03IEBY—  Worios  and  Flowers. 

Hose-bads  scarcely  showed  their  hue, 
But  coyly  linger'd  on  the  thorn. 
I/.         MoNTQoiiEBY — The  Adoentures  of  a 

Star. 

Two  Boses  on  on«  slender  spray 

In  sweet  communion  grew  ; 
Together  hailed  the  morning  ray 

And  drank  the  evening  dew. 

A.        'MoKTQoyasLY —The  Hoses. 

Being  weary  of  lovo 

I  flew  to  the  grove, 
And  chose  mo  a  tree  of  the  fairest; 

Saving  *•  Pretty  Rose-tree, 

••Thou  my  mistress  shalt  bo, 
"And  ni  worship  each  bud  thou  beare.st. 
"For  the  hearts  of  this  world  are  hollow, 
•*And  fickle  the  smiles  we  follow; 

••And  'tis  sweet,  when  all 

••Their  witcheries  pall, 
"To  have  a  pure  love  to  fly  to: 

••  So,  my  pretty  Bose-tree, 

••Thou  my  mistress  shalt  be, 
•'And  the  only  one  now  I  shall  sigh  to." 
i.         MooBE — TJic  Pretty  Rose-  Tree. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories 

filVd! 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 

distiird: 
Ton  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if 

you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 

stilL 
j.         ^OGBB—FhreiDell!  but  IVIienever  Tou 

Welcome  the  Ilovtr. 

Ho  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rosebud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

k.       HoosE — Last  Pose  of  Summer. 


Besplendent  rose!  to  thee  we'll  sing; 
Whose  breath  perfumes  th'  Olympian  bowers. 
I.         Moose— Odes  of  Anacreon.     Ode  L  V. 

Bose  of  the  Desert!  thus  should  woman  be 
Shining  uncourted,  lone  and  safe,  like  thee, 
m.       MooBE — Pose  of  the  Desert. 

Bose  of  the  Garden!  such  is  woman's  lot, — 
Worshipp'd  when  blooming — when  she  fades, 
forgot, 
n.        MooBE — Pose  of  the  Desert. 

Bose!  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower. 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower, 
Bose!  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild. 
o.        Moore — Odes  of  Anacreon. 

Ode  XLIV. 

Sometimes  when  on  the  Alpine  rose 
The  golden  sunset  leaves  its  ray. 

So  like  a  gem  the  flow'ret  glows. 
We  thither  bend  our  headlong  way; 

And,  though  we  find  no  treasure  there, 

We  bless  the  rose  that  shines  so  fair. 
p,        MooBE— TAe  Crysial'Huniers. 

The  Graces  love  to  wreath  the  rose. 
q.        MooBE — Odes  of  Anacreon.      Ode  XT. 

Then  wherefore  waste  the  rose's  bloom 
Upon  the  cold,  insensate  tomb  ? 
Can  flowery  breeze,  or  odor's  breath. 
Afflict  the  still,  cold  sense  of  death  ? 
r.         MooBE— Ot/ejf  (/  Anacreon. 

Ode  XXXII. 

There's    a  bower  of  roses  by  Bcndcmcer's 
stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the 
day  long. 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas   like  a 
sweet  dream, 
To  Bit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the   bird's 

Bong. 
s.        MooBE — Lalla  Pookh.     The  Veiled 

Prophet  of  Kliorassan. 

There's  naught  in  nature  bright  or  gay. 
Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  ray. 
AVhen  morning  paints  the  orient  skies. 
Her  fingers  bum  with  roseate  dyes. 
t.         MooBE — Odes  of  Anacreon.     Ode  LV, 

The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm 
The  beatin    pulse  of  pain  to  calm. 
It.        MooBE — Odes  of  Anacreon.     Ode  LV. 

Tis  the  last  r^se  of  summer, 
Left  blooming  alone. 
V.        MooBE — Last  Pose  of  Summer. 

*Twere  a  shame,  when  flowers  around  us  rise 
To  make  light  of  the  rest,  if  the  rose  isn't 
there. 
10.       MooBE— '  Tis  Sujeet  to  Tldnk. 

What  would  the  rose  with  all  her  pride  be 

worth. 
Were  there  no  sun  to  call  her  brightness 

forth? 
SB.        WyovEt—Lovt  Alone. 
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Give  me,  wet  with  dews  of  morning, 
Give,  O,  give  the  breathing  rose! 

a.  IhsaciYAJi—ToiheJtiose,  Ft.  HI.  St.  7. 

O  rose!  the  sweetest  blossom. 
Of  spring  the  fairest  flower, 

0  rose!  the  joy  of  heaven. 
The  god  of  love,  with  roses 
His  yellow  locks  adorning', 
J>anoes  with  the  hoars  and  gi-aoes. 

b.  Febgitazj — Anacreontic.    St.  2. 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 

c.  Pope — Essay  on  Man.  Ep.I.  Line  200. 

Let  opening  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn, 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn. 

d.  Pope — Autumn.    Lino  36. 

Boses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 

e.  Pope — liape  of  Vie  Lock.    Canto  IV. 

Line  158* 

And  when  the  parent  rose  decays  and  dies, 
With  a  resembling  face  the  daughter-buds 
arise. 
/.         PmoB — Cdia  to  Damon. 

The  rose 
Propt  at  the  cottage  door  with  careful  hands. 
Bursts  its  green  bud,  and  looks  abroad  for 
May. 
g.        Bfad—  The  Xew  Pastoral.    Bk.  VI. 

We  bring  roses,  beautiful  fresh  roses. 
Dewy  as  the  morning  and  coloured  like  the 
dawn ; 
Little  tents  of  odour,  where  the  beo  reposes. 
Swooning  in  sweetness  of  the  bed  he  dreams 

upon. 
h.        ILEAD-'The  Xew  Pastoral.    Bk.  "VH. 

Thus  to  the  Bose,  the  Thistle: 
Why  art  thou  not  of  Thistle-breed  ? 

Of  use  thou'dst,  then,  be  truly. 
For  asses  might  upon  thee  feed, 
i.         Fbedsbick  Bicobd— Trans.     The 

Hose  and  Thistle.    From  the 
German  of  F.  N.  Bodenstedt. 

1  watched  a  roso-bnd  very  long 
Brought  on  by  dew  and  sun  and  shower, 
Waiting  to  see  the  perfect  flower: 

Then  when  I  thought  i"-  should  bo  strong 

It  opened  at  the  matin  hour 
And  fell  at  even-song. 

J.         Chbistina  G.  Bosetii — Symbols. 

O  happy  rose-bud  blooming 

Upon  thy  parent  tree, — 
Nay,  thou  art  too  presuming; 
For  soon  the  Earth  entombing 

Thy  faded  charms  shall  be. 
And  the  chill  damp  consuming. 

k.        Chuistina  G.  BosEm— Gone  "Fbrever. 

The  rose  saith  in  the  dewy  mom, 

I  am  most  fair; 
Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 
Upon  a  thorn. 

/.         CmtisTiNA  G.  BosExn-—  Consider  the 

LUies  of  the  Field. 


The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from 
fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm  d  in 

tears, 
m.       SooTT— iodj/  of  the  Lake.    Canto  IV. 

bt.  1. 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
n.        Henry  VL    Pt.  I.    Act  U.    Sc.  4. 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses. 
0.         Wint&r's  Tak.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3.    Song. 

Hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 
p.        Midsummtr  yigfU's  Dream.    Act  II. 

Sc.  2. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whoso  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 
fumed. 
q.        Henry  VL     Pt.  H.     Ajt  L     Sc.  1. 

The  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
r.        Midsummer  JSlghi's  Dream.     Act  UL 

Sc.  1. 

There  will  wo  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
s.        Merry  Wives  of  \Yindsor.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  1.     Song. 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  ad- 

drest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing 

breast. 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air, 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lav  bare. 
t.        Shelley— r/ie  SensUive  PlatU.    PL  L 

I  am  the  one  rich  thing  that  mom 
Leaves  lor  the  ardent  noon  to  win; 

Grasp  me  not,  I  have  a  thorn. 
But  bend  and  take  my  fragrance  in. 
u.        Harriet  Piiescott  Spofford— 7^« 

Rose. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her. 

Nothing  but  a  rose 
Any  wind  might  rob  of  half  its  savor, 

Any  wind  that  blows. 

•  •  •  «  *  « 

Withered,    faded,     pressed    between    these 
pages, 

Crumpled,  fold  on  fold — 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  ages 
Cannot  make  it  old! 
V.        Harrtkt  Pbesoott  Spofpobd — Song. 

Half  in  shade  and  half  in  sun; 
The  Bose  sat  in  her  bower. 
With  a  passionate  thrill  in  her  crimson  heart 
w.       Bayard  Taylob— T/tc  Pott  in  the  ErisL 

The  yellow  rose  leaves  falling  down 
Pay  golden  toll  to  passing  June. 
X.        Benjamin  F.  Taylou— -T^e  Rose  and 

the  Rcblx. 
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0  to  what  uses  shall  vre  put 

The  wild  weed  flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  Uie  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 
a.         Tennxbon — The  Ikty-Dream,    Moral. 

When  a  rose  is  too  haughty  for  Heaven's  dew 

She  becometh  a  spider's  gray  lair; 
And  a  bosom,  that  never  devotion  knew 
Or  affection,  divine,  shall  bo  filled  with  me 
And  with  darkness,  and  end  with  despair. 

b.  THXXJDOBXCK—Boses. 

1  saw  the  rose-grovo  Mushing  in  pride, 

I  gathered  the  blushing  rose — and  sigh'd — 
I  come  from  the  rose-grove,  mother, 
I  come  from  the  grove  of  roses. 

c.  Gu*  Vicente — /  Come  from  the  Rose- 

grove.  Mother,    Trans,  by  John 

Bowring. 

Go,  loTely  Hose! 
TeU  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

d,  Wai-leb  ~  Go,  Lovely  Jiose, 

How  fair  is  the  rose!  v/hat  a  beautiful  flower. 

The  glory  of  April  and  May! 
Bat  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an 
hoar. 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 
Tet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  held ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine 
colours  lost. 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield! 

t        Isaac  Vf  atts— The  Hose. 

The  rosebnds  Liy  their  crimson  lips  together, 
And  the  green  leaves  are  whispering  to 

themselves. 
/.        AacELiA  B.  WELBY^Hopeless  Love. 

The  garden  rose  may  richly  bloom 
In  cnltnred  soil  and  genial  air. 
g.        WHimEB— 2%c  Bride  of  Pennacook. 

Pt.  UL 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rain  and  dews 
Her  head  impearling. 
h.        WoBDHWORTH--  To  OiC  Daisy. 

EOSE,  MUSK. 

Rosa  Moschaia. 

I  saw  the  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields, 
A  fresh-blown  musk-rose;  'twas  the  first 
tliat  threw 
Its  sweets  upon  the  summer. 

(.         Krath — To  a  FrUnd  who  Sent  some 

Moses. 

Mid-May's  eldest  child. 
The  coming  mnsk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer 
eves. 
j,        ExA-m^Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 


EOSE,  SWEET-BEIEPv. 

(Eglantiney)  Rosa  Rubiginosa. 

Here's  eglantine, 
Here's  ivy! — take  them  fts  I  used  to  do 
Thy  flowers,  and  keep  them  where  they  shall 

not  pine. 
Instruct  thine  eyes    to    keep    their    coloi";! 

true. 
And  tell  thy  soul  their  roots  are  left  in  mine. 
k.        E.  B .  BBo\VNtNG —  Trans,  from  the 

Foriufjucac.     XLII. 

Sometimes  I  choose  the  lilj-,  without  stain; 

The  royal  rose  sometimes  the  best  I  cali: 
Then  the  low  daisy,  dancing  with  the  rain, 

Doth  seem  to  mo  the  finest  flower  of  all; 
And  yet  if  only  one  could  bloom  for  me — 
I  know  right  well  what  flower  that  one  would 
be! 

I,         Alice  Cahy  —  The  Field  Sweet-Brier. 

The  sweet-brier  under  the  window-sill. 
Which  the  early  birds  made  glad, 

And  the  damask  rose  by  the  garden  fence. 
Were  all  the  flowers  wo  had. 
iiu       AiackCauy-- Our  Homestead. 

Sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  bides,  a  covering  over- 
head. 
n.        Deyden —  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Line  94. 

The  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from 
death, 
o.        Dryden— 27i6  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Lino  95. 

The  sweet-brier  rose — the  wayside  rose. 

Still  Bi>reads  its  fragrant  arms, 
Where  graciously  to  passing  eyes 

It  gave  its  simple  charms. 

p.        Caroline  GajtiAS— Return  to 

Massachusetts. 

All  day  the  winds  about  her  cool  the  air, 
Faint  sounds  the  tinkle  of  the  waterfall, — 

What  is  the  sudden  answer  you  may  bear, 
O  wayward  rose,    that  blossoms    by  the 

wall? 
q.        Dora  Bead  Goodale — Swetl-Brier, 

Wild-rose,  Sweet-brier,  Eglantine, 
All  these  pretty  names  are  mine. 
And  scent  in  every  leaf  is  mine. 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine. 
And  the  scent— Oh,  that's  divine! 
Hiippy-sweet  and  pungent  fine. 
Pure  as  dew,  and  pick'd  as  wine. 
r.        Leigh  Hunt  —Sonqs  and  Chorus  of 

the  l^lowers,  Sweet-Brier. 

Its  sides  I'll  plant  with  dew-sweet  eglantine. 
s.        Keats — Endymion.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  702. 

Eain  scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing 
sun. 
L         Keats — Endymion,    Bk.  I.   Lino  100. 


1S6     FLOWERS— DOSE,  SWEET-BBIER. 


FLCWERS— SPmEA. 


Through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  Bweetbriar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy. 

a.  Thomson— 77«e  ikasons.    Spring, 

Line  104. 

The  garden  rose  may  richly  bloom 

In  cultured  soil  and  genial  air. 
To  cloud  the  light  of  Fashion's  room 

Or  droop  in  Beauty's  midnight  hair. 
In  loyelier  grace  to  sun  and  dew 

The  sweetbricr  on  the  hillside  shows 
Its  single  leaf  and  fainter  hue 

Untrained  and  wildly  free,  yet  still  a  sister 
rose. 

b.  "Whittier— r/ie  Bride  of  Pennacook, 

Pt.  IIL     The  Daughter. 

ROSE,  WILD. 

Bosa  Lucida. 

A  wild-rose  roofs  the  ruined  shed. 
And  that  and  summer  well  agree. 

c.  CoLEBiDGE—^  Day  Dream, 

A  brier  rose,  whoso  buds 
ITield  fragrant  harvest  for  the  honey  bee. 

d.  L.  E.  Lanook — The  Oak. 

A  waft  from  the  roadside  bank 
Tells  where  the  wild  rose  nods, 
c.        Bayasd  Taylob—  The  Guests  of  Nighi. 

ROSEMABY. 

Rosmarinus. 

Dreary  rosmaryo 
That  always  mourns  the  dead. 
/.         Hood — Flowers. 

The  humble  rosemary 
Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead. 
g.        MooBE— Xa//a  Rookh.    Light  of  the 

Harem. 

Thefe*8  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 
And  there's  pansies,  that's  for  thought. 
h.        JIamlet.     Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

SAFFRON. 

Carthamus. 

The  saffron  flower 
Clear  as  a  flame  of  sacrifice  breaks  out. 
I.        Jean  lNaEix)\v— T/ie  Doom.    Bk.  II. 

SEA-^VEED. 

Alga. 

Call  us  not  weeds,  we  are  flowers  of  the  sea. 
y.        E.  L,  AvELiNE— 27ie  Mother's  Fables. 

SENSmVE-PLANT. 

^limosa. 

A  sensitive-plant  in  a  garden  grew. 
And  the  youn^  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  clothed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of 
night. 
k.       Shellst— 2^  Sensitive  Plant.   Pt.  I. 


For  the  Sensitive  Plant  h.ia  no  bright  flower; 

Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower; 

It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is 

full, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  Beautiful. 
I         BsELLEY~The  SerisUive  Plant.    Pt.  L 

SHAMROCK. 

Trifollum  Repens. 

O,  the  shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  sham- 
rock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  shamrock, 
m.        MooBE — Oh,  The  Shamrock. 

SNOWDROP. 

Galanthus. 

At  the  head  of  Flora's  dance; 
Simple  Snow-drop,  then  in  thee 
All  thy  sister-train  I  see; 
Every  brilliant  bud  that  blows. 
From  the  blue-bell  to  the  rose; 
All  the  beauties  that  appear. 
On  the  bosom  of  the  year. 
All  that  wreathe  the  locks  of  Spring. 
Summer's  ardent  breath  perfume. 
Or  on  the  lap  of  Autumn  bloom. 
All  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 
n.        MoNTOOMEBY — The  Snoio-Drop. 

Lone  Flower,  hemmed   in  with  snows  and 

white  as  they 
But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 
Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend. 
Like  an  unbidden  guest.   Though  day  by 

day. 
Storms  sallying  from   the   mountain-tops, 

waylay 
The  rising  sun  and  on  the  plains  descend ; 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise! 
0.        WoBDswoBTH — To  a  Snovo-Drop. 

Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget. 
Chaste  Snow-drop,  venturous  harbmger  of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years ! 
p,        WoBDSWOBTH— 2b  a  Snow-Drop. 

SPIREA. 

Spircea. 

Ard  yet  she  follows  every  turn 
With  spires  of  closely  clustered  bloom, 
Ajid  all  the  wildness  of  the  place. 
The  narrow  pass,  the  rugged  ways. 
But  give  her  larger  room. 

And  near  the  unfrequented  road, 

By  waysides  scorched  with  barren  heat. 

In  clouded  pink  or  softer  white 

She  holds  the  Summer's  generous  light. — 
Our  native  meadow  sweet  I 

q.       DoBA  Read  QooDJkJJB^^Spirea. 


FLOWERS— STBAWBEErwY. 


FLOWERS  -  THISTLE. 
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STRAWBERRY. 
Fragaria. 

When  the  fields  are  sweet  with  clover. 
And  the  woods  are  glad  with  song. 

When  the  brooks  are  running  over, 
And  the  days  are  bright  and  long, 

Then,  from  every  nook  and  bower. 

Peeps  the  dainty  strawberry  flower. 

a.         DoKA  R£AD  GooDALE — SirawheTTies. 

Pill  your  lap  and  fill  your  bosom. 
Only  spare  the  strawberry  blossom. 
6.         Wordsworth— ihrwij^W. 

SUNFLOWER. 

Hdianthus. 

Ah,  sunflower,  weary  of  time, 
Who  conn  test  the  steps  of  the  sun. 
Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime. 
Where  the  traTeller*s  journey  is  done  ; 

Whore  the  youth  pined  away  with  desire. 
And  the  pale  virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 
Arise  from  their  graves  and  aspire 
Where  zny  sunflower  wishes  to  go. 
c.         Wnj-iAM  Blake—  The  Sujifloicer, 

Miles  and  miles  of  golden  green 
Where  the  sun-flowers  blow 
In  a  solid  glow. 
J.         Robert  BROWUiNa — A  Lover's  Qyairel 

St.  6. 

The  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  autumn 
beauty  stood, 
e.         Bbyast—  The  Death  of  the  Mowers. 

I  still  adore  my  fire  with  prostrate  face. 
Turn   where  he  turns,  and  all  his  motions 
trace 
/.         Cowley—  Of  Plants.    Bk.  IV.     Cf 

F. Ulcers.    Trans,  by  N.  Tnto. 
The  Sunflowei'.    Line  802. 

The  Sunflow'r,  thinking  'twas  for  him  foul 

shame 
To  nap    by  daylight,    strove  t*  excuse  the 

blame; 
It  was  not  sleep  that  made  him  nod,  he  said. 
But   too  great  weight  and  largeness  of  his 
head. 
g.        CovrusT-^Of  Plants.    Bk.  IV.     Of 

Mowers.     The  Poppy.    Line  782. 

With   zealous   step    he  climbs  the  upland 

lawn. 
And  bows  in  homage  to  the  rising  dawn; 
Imbibes  with  eagle  eye  the  golden  ray, 
And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day. 
A.        Uaswih— Loves  of  the  Plants. 

The  sun-flower,  that  with  warrior  mien 
Still  eyes  the  orb  of  glory  where  it  glows. 
L         VovBLEDAY— Sixty-five  Sonnets. 

Space  for  the  sunflower,  bright  with  yellow 
glow. 
To  court  the  sky. 
j.        Cj^olucr  QfiLitUi'S'—To  the  Ursulines. 


And  here  the  Kunflower  of  the  spring 
Bums  bright  in  morning's  beam. 
k.        Ebenezeb  Elliott— TTic  Wonder  of 

the  Lane.    Line  77. 

Sunflowers  tall 
O'er  top  the  mossy  garden  wall. 
/.         Mary  Ho\ym— Com- Fields. 

Eagle  of  flowers!  I  see  thee  stand, 

And  on  the  sun's  noon-glory  gaze; 
With  eye  like  his,  thy  lids  expand, 

And  fringe  their  disk  with  golden  rays; 
Though  flx'd  on  ervth  in  darkness  rooted 

there. 
Light  is  thy  element,  thy  dwelling  air. 
Thy  prospect  heaven. 
m.       Montoomery —  The  Sun  Floxoer. 

Sunflowers  by  the  sides  of  brooks, 
Turn'd  to  the  sun. 
TU        Moore —  The  Summer  Fete.     Sojig. 

The  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god  when  he 

sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he 
rose. 
0.        'MooiLE— Believe  Mt,  if  all  Those 

Endearing  Young  Channs. 

Light-enchanted  sunflower,  thou 
Who  gazest  ever  true  and  tender 
On  the  sun's  revolving  splendour! 
p.        Shelley— Trans.  "  Magico 

Prodigioso  "  of  (Jalderon.    Sc.  3. 

Restless  sunflower,  cease  to  move. 
q.        Shelley— Trans.    **  JIagico 

Prodigioso  "  of  (Jalderon.    Sc.  3. 

Unloved,  the  sun  flower,  shining  fair, 
Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 
And  many  a  rose-camation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 
r.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam.    Pt.  C. 

But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  sun, 
Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  golden  leaves. 
Drooping  all  night;  and,  when  he  warm  re- 
turns, 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray. 
s.        Thomson—  TJie  Seasons.     Summei'. 

Line  216. 

SWEET  BASIL. 

Ocimum  Basilicum. 

I  pray  your  Highness  mark  this   curious 

herb; 
Touch  it  but  lightly,  stroke  it  softly,  Sir, 
And  it  gives  forth  an  odor  sweet  and  rare; 
But  crush  it  harshly  and  you'll  make  a  scent 
Most  disagreeable. 
i,         Leland — Sweet  Basil. 

THISTLE. 
Qrsium. 

Upwi'  the  flowers  o'  Scotland, 

The  emblems  o'  the  free. 
Their  guardians  for  a  thousand  years. 

Their  guardians  still  we'll  be. 
A  foe  had  better  brave  the  dell 

Within  his  reeky  cell. 
Than  our  thistle's  purple  bonnet, 

Or  bonny  heather  bell. 

u.        HoGO—  The  Flowers  of  Scotland. 
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FLOWEBS— THISTLE. 


FLOWEES— YIOLET. 


When  on  tho  breath  of  aatamn*s  breeze, 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  fair,  white  thistle-down; 

O,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will, 

Upon  the  golden  harvest-hill! 
a.        Mary  Kovmrr—Oorn-Fidds, 


THORN. 

Craioegus. 

There  is  a  Thorn— it  looks  so  old, 
In  truth,  you'll  find  it  hard  to  say 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  young, 
It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 
Not  hi^'her  than  a  two  year's  child 
It  stands  erect,  this  aged  Thorn; 
No  leaves  it  has,  no  prickly  joints, 
A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 
It  stands  erect,  and  like  a  stoue 
With  lichens  is  it  overgrown. 
b.        WoBDBWORTH— T/*c  Thom. 


THYME. 

Thymus, 
1  know  a  bank  where  the  "O'Xd  thyme  blows. 

Sc.  2. 


c. 


Midsummer  Nights  Dream. 

Act  II. 


TRILLIUM,  BIRTH-ROOT. 

Trillium. 

Now  about  tho  rugged  places 

And  along  the  ruined  way. 
Light  and  free  in  sudden  graces 

Comes  the  careless  tread  of  May, — 
Bom  of  tempest,  wrought  in  power, 

Stirred  by  sudden  hope  and  fear. 
You  may  find  a  mystio  flower 

In  tho  spring-time  of  tho  year! 

d.        DoBA  llii^JJ  GooDAiiE—  TrilUum, 

See  the  purple  trilliums  blooming 
Rich  and  stately,  everywhere. 

f .  Dora  Read  Goodale— ifay. 

TUBEROSR 

Polyardhes  Tuberosa* 

The  tuberose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  Gardens  of  Malay 
Is  call'd  the  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
So  like  a  bridw,  scented  and  bright; 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away. 

/.         MooBE— io/to  i?oo/c/i.    Lujhlofiht 

Harem. 

TULIP. 

TuUpa. 

And  tulips,  children  love  to  stretch 
Their  fingers  down,  to  feel  in  each 
Its  beautj-'s  secret  nearer. 

g,  E.  B.  Browning — A  Flower  in  a 

Letter. 


You  believe 
In  God,  for  your   part?  ay?  that  He  who 

makes. 
Can  make  good  things  from  ill  things,  beet 

from  worst. 
As  men  plant  tulips  upon  dunghills  when 
They  wish  them  finest 
h.        E.  h.  BBOWtmxo -Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  n. 

'Mid  the  sharp  short  emerald  wheat,  scarce 

risen  three  fingers  well. 
The  wild  tulip  at  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out 

its  great  red  bell. 
Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the 
children  to  pick  and  sell. 
I.         Robert  Browning — Up  at  a  ViUa. 

Down  in  the  City.    St.  G. 

Bring  the  tulip  and  the  rose. 
While  their  brilliant  beauty  glows. 
j.         Eliza  Cook—  The  Heart  Thata  True. 

The  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen 
Whom,  therefore  I  will  shun. 
k.       Hoov— Flowers. 

Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 
Flaunted  their  stately  heads. 
/.         Montgomery — 77tc  Adveidure  of  a 

Star. 

The  tulip's  petals  shine  in  dew. 
All  beautiful,  but  none  alike. 
m.       MoNTooMERY— On  Planting  a  Tulip 

Hoot. 

Tulip-beds  of  different  shape  and  dyes. 
Bending  beneath  the  invisible  West-wind's 
sighs. 
n.        Moore— XaZ/a  Rookh.     The  VeUed 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

VERBENA. 

Verbena. 

Sweet   verbena,    which   being   brushed 
against. 
Will  hold  us  three  hours  after  by  the  smell. 
In  spite  of  long  walks  on  the  windy  hills, 
o.        E.  B.  Browning— Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  VIIL 

VIOLET. 

Viola. 

Early  violets  blue  and  white 
Dying  for  their  love  of  light. 
p.        Edwin  Arnold— /1/mond  Blosso-ns, 

Down  in  the  valley  under  the  hill, 
Droppeth  the  snow-flake  white  and  still. 
Wrapping  the  violet,  near  my  feet. 
Cold  and  stiff  in  its  winding  sheet 
q.        J.   N.  Barker— L'nder  Me  6')uno. 

Deep  violets,  yon  liken  to 
The  kindest  eyes  that  look  on  j-ou. 
Without  a  thonglit  disloyal. 
r.        E.  B.  Browning— il  Flower  in  a  Letter. 


FLOWEBS— VIOLET. 


FLO  WEHS— VIOLET. 
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I  know  where  the  young  I^Iay  violet  grows, 
In  its  lone  and  lowly  nook. 

a.  BRIAKT—An  Indian  Story.    St  2. 

The  country  ever  has  a  lagging  Spring 
Waiting  for  May  to  call  its  violets  forUi. 

b.  Bkzaixt— Spring  in  Town, 

Violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen. 
c         Bbtaht— To  the  Fringed  Gentian. 

Violets  spring  in  the  soft  IVIay  shower. 

d.  Bryant —  The  Maidens  Sorrow, 

W]\en  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell. 
And  woods  the  blue-bird*s  warble  know, 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 
Peops  from  the  last  vear's  leaves  below. 

e.  Beyakt— 77ie  lellow  Violet, 

yhe  violets  golden 
That  sprinkle  the  vale  below. 
/.         AiJCB  Caby— Pictures  of  Memory, 

Violets  gem  the  fresh,  young  grass. 
Softest  breezes  o'er  thee  pass. 
g.        Mrs.  Case — The  Indian  Relic. 

Blossoms  blue  still  wet  with  dew, 
"Sweet  violets  all  a  growing." 
h.        EiJZA  Cook— 0/d  Cries, 

I  see  the  blue  violets  peep  from  the  bank. 
L         Eliza  Cook — Summer  is  Nigh, 

Hy  soul  is  linked  right  tenderly  to  every 

shady  copse; 
I  prize  the  creeping  violet. 
J.        Eliza  Cook — England. 

Stars  will  blossom  in  the  darkness, 
Violets  bloom  beneath  the  snow. 
k.        Julia  C.  li.  Dorr— For  a  Silver 

Wedding, 

The  roses  were  all  in  bloom, 
And  in  from  the  garden  floated 
The  violets  rich  perfume. 
L        JcljaC.  R.  Dorr— T^  Chimney 

Sicallow. 

Upon  that  upland  height 
The  darlings  of  the  early  spring — 
Blue  violets — were  blossoming, 
m.       JuuaC.  R.  DoBR— 6'?w2nsujcra/. 

Again  the  violet  of  our  early  days 
Drinks  beauteous  azure  from  the  golden  sun, 
And  kindles  into  fragrance  at  his  blaze. 
iu        Ebenezer  Elliott — The  Village 

Fairiarch,  Love,  and  oiher  Poems. 

Spring, 

The  purple  violet  shed  a  richness  round, 
And  strewed  its  beauties  on  the  chequered 
ground. 
o.        E.  G.  Ferguson— rc?CTmic^u5.    Bk.  I. 

Procession  of  Calypso. 

The  violet's  charms  I  prize  indee^, 

80  modest  'tis  and  fair, 
And  smells  so  sweet 

p.        GoETHB— Tlie  Beauteous  Flower, 


A  blossom  of  returning  light, 

An  April  flower  of  sun  and  dew; 
The  earth  and  sky,  the  day  and  night 

Are  melted  in  her  depth  of  blue! 

q,        Dora  Read  Goodale — Blue  Violei. 

Fresh  and  upright  blooms  the  sunny 
Golden-yellow  violet. 
r.        Dora  Read  Goodale— i/ay. 

The  modest,  lowly  violet 
In  leaves  of  tender  green  is  sot; 
So  rich  she  cannot  hide  from  view. 
But  covers  all  the  bank  with  blue. 
8.        Dora  Read  Goodale— Sprin/7  Scatters 

Far  and  Wide. 

Flowers  amid  the  dripping  moss, 
Tearful  flowers  that  sweeten  loss ; 

Pressing  closer  on  the  myriads  in  their  train; 
White  as  milk  and  perfume-laden. 
Purple-veined  and  golden-eyed, — 

Still  with  sweeter  solace  waiting 
Where  the  swollen  streams  divide. 
t,        Elaine  Goodale—  White  Violets, 

The  violet-bank,  the  moss-fringed  seat 
Beneath  the  drooping  tree. 
u.        Sarah  J.  Half*—/  Sing  to  Ilim, 

The  eyes  of  spring,  so  azure, 

Are  peeping  from  the  ground; 
They  are  the  darling  violets, 
That  I  in  nosegays  bound. 

V,        HjsufE—Book  of  Songs.     Xew  Spring. 

No.  13. 

The  violets  prattle  and  titter. 
And  gaze  on  the  stars  high  above. 
10.        Heine — Book  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude,    No,  9. 

The  violet  is  a  nun. 
X,        KooD— Flowers, 

We  are  violets  blue, 

For  our  sweetness  found 
Careless  in  the  mossy  shades, 

Looking  on  the  ground. 
Love  dropp'd  eyelids  and  a  kiss, — 
Such  our  breath  and  blueness  is. 

y,        Leigh  Hjj^xt— Songs  and  Chorvjf  of  the 

Flowers.     Violets. 

Shade  the  violets. 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 
z,        KEATS —I stood  Tiptoe  Upon  a  Little  HilL 

To  pry  aloof 
Atween  the  pillars  of  tho  sylvan  roof. 
Would  be  to  find  where  violet  beds  were 

nestling. 
And  while  the  bee  with  cowslip  bells  was 
wrestling. 
aa,      Keats— Epistle  to  George  Fcllon 

MaView, 

Violets!  deep-blue  violets! 
Aprils  loveliest  coronets! 
There  are  no  flowers  grow  in  the  vale 
Kiss'd  by  the  dew,  woo'd  by  the  gale, — 
None  by  the  dew  of  the  twilight  wet, 
So  sweet  as  the  deep-blue  violet. 

bb,      L.  E.  Landon— r^  Viold. 
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Violet!  sweet  violet! 
Thine  eye  are  full  of  tears; 

Are  they  wet 

Even  yet 
With  the  thought  of  other  years  ? 

a.  Lowell,— mong. 

Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward!; 

Rains  fall,  suns  rise  and  set; 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

b.  Lowell— r/ic  Changeling. 

The  violet  is  plucked,  and  the  tVew-drop  is 
down. 

c.  MoNTOOMEBY — BoUkUl  Drets. 

The  violets  wore  past  their  prime, 
Yet  their  departing  breath 
Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  aeath. 
Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  time. 
<2.        MoNTOOMEBY — The  Adventure  (^  a 

Hath  the  pearl  less  whiteness 

Because  of  its  birth  ? 
Hath  the  violet  less  brightness 

For  growing  near  earth  ? 

e.         ^OOBE— Desmond's  Song, 

Steals  timidly  away. 
Shrinking  as  violets  do  in  summer's  luy. 
/.         M-OOKE—LaUa  Hookh.     Veiled 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

Violets,  violets,  sweet  March  violets 
Sure  as  March  comes,  they'll  come  too. 
First  the  white  and  then  the  blue- 
Pretty  violets! 
g.        D.  M.  MuLOCK—  Violets. 

Surely  as  cometh  the  Winier,  I  know 
There  are  Spring  violets  under  the  snow. 
A,        R.  H.  Newell  (Orpheus  C.  Kerr)  - 
Spring  ViMs  under  the  Snow, 

The  violet  thinks,  with  her  timid  blue  eye. 
To  pass  for  a  blossom  enchantingly  shy. 
u         Mrs.  Osgood — Garden  Gossip. 

It  is  the  Spring  time:  April  violets  glow- 
In   wayside   nooks,    close    clustering    into 

groups. 
Like  shy  elves  hiding  from   the  travellers 

eye. 
J.         Head—  T7ie  Xeio  Pastoral. 

A  vi'let  on  the  meadow  grow, 
That  no  one  saw,  that  no  one  knew, 
It  was  a  modest  flower. 
A  shepherdess  pass'd  by  that  way— 
Light-footed,  pretty  and  so  gay ; 
That  way  she  came. 
Softly  warbling  forth  her  lay. 
Ic        Fbedebick  Rioobd— Trans.     Tfie 

Violet    From  the  German  of  Goethe. 

The  violets  whisper  from  the  shade 
Which  their  own  leaves  have  made: 
Men  scent  our  fragrance  on  the  air. 
Yet  take  no  heed 
Of  humble  lessons  we  would  read. 
L        Chbistina  G.  Rossetti— ••  Consider 

the  Lilies  qf  the  Field.**    Line  13. 


The  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 
m.       Twelfth  ITight,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
n.        Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Who  are  the  violets  now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
Spring, 
o.        Hicftard  II.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

After  the  slumber  of  the  year 
The  woodland  violets  reappear. 

p.  SH£LL£Y—  7b . 

The  violet  lay  dead  while  the  odour  flew 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind  o'er  the  waten 
blue. 
q.        Shelley—  Music 

The  tender  violet  bent  in  smiles 

To  elves  that  sported  nigh. 
Tossing  the  drops  of  fragrant  dew 

To  scent  the  evening  sky. 

r.        Elizabeth  Oakes  SmTa—Fidd  Elves. 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  limd . 
s.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam.  Pt.  XVUL 

And  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too;  and  my  regret 

Becomes  an  April  violet. 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  tne  rest. 

t.        Tennyson— /n  Memoriam.    Ft.  CXIV. 

The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  g^een 
Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 

The  times  when  I  remembered  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame, 
u.        Tennyson— -4  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

A  humble  flower  long  time  I  pined 

Upon  the  solitary  plain. 
And  trembled  at  the  angry  wind. 

And  shrunk  before  the  bitter  rain. 
And  oh!  'twas  in  a  blessed  hour 

A  passing  wanderer  chanced  to  see. 
And,  pitying  the  lonely  flower, 

To  stoop  and  gather  me. 

t;.        THACKSBAY—Song  of  (he  VtoUi. 

Is  the  purple  seaweed  rarer 
Than  the  violet  of  the  spring? 
w.       Anna  Wells— 7^  Sea-Bird. 

Banks  that  slope  to  the  southern  sky 
Where  languid  violets  love  to  die. 
X.        Sajkah  Helen  Whitman — The  Waking 

ifthe  Heart. 

Here  oft  we  sought  the  violet,  as  it  lay 
Buried  in  beds  of  moss  and  lichens  gray. 
y.        Sabah  Helen  Whitman— A  Day  of 

the  Indian  Summer. 

In  kindly  showers  and  sunshine  bud 
The  branches  of  the  dull  gray  wood; 
Out  from  its  sunned  and  sheltered  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 
s,        WfEaraar-Mogg  Megom*    Ft  II. 
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A  Tiolet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye! 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

a.        WoBDswoBTH — SJie  Dwelt  Amona  the 

Uivtrodden  fVdys. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 
The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose. 
fj.        WoBDSwoBTH — To  tlie  Daisy, 

The  violets  of  five  seasons  reappear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye. 

c.  WoBDSWOBTH — NvUtxng. 

Yon  violets  that  first  appear. 

By  your  pnre  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own — 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ? 

d.  Sir  Henby  Wotton—  To  his  Mistress, 

the  Quern  of  Bohemia. 

WALL-FLOWER. 
Chtirardhus  Cheiri. 

The  Wall-flower— the  Wall-flower, 

How  beautiful  it  blooms! 
It  gleams  above  the  ruined  tower, 

Like  sunlight  over  tombs; 
It  sheds  a  halo  of  repose 

Around  the  wrecks  ot  time. 
To  beauty  give  the  flaunting  rose. 

The  Wall-flower  is  sublime. 

e.  Moa—  The  Wall-Flower  . 


WATER-LILY. 

Nymphaia. 

What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their 
lakes. 
Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ? 
/.         Caufbell-  Field  Plovoers. 

The  lily  creeps  from  the  cool,  damp  mould 
And  floats  on  the  lake's  calm  breast. 
g.        FJ.ATNE  GooDALB — F^Uh,  Hope,  and 

Love. 

The  slender  water-lily 

Peeps  dreaminglv  out  of  the  lake; 
The  moon,  oppress  d  with  love's  sorrow. 

Looks  tenderly  down  for  her  sake. 

h,        HziXE—Book  of  iSongs,    New  Spring, 

Ko.  16. 

I  see  the  floating  water-lily, 
Gleam  amid  shadows  dark  and  chilly. 
u         Cjlbouxr  "May— Lilies, 

Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 
Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake. 

That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright, 
When  their  beloved  Sun's  awake, 
j.         yLooRE—LaUa  Rookh.    Paradise  and 

the  Peri. 

Broad  water-lilies  lav  tremulously. 

And  starry  river-buos  glimmered  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide 

and  dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 
k.        Shellet— 2^  Sensitive  Plant.    Ft  L 
II 


Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up. 

And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake; 

So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  thou,  and  slip 

Into  my  bosom,  and  be  lost  in  me.  

I.        Tennyson — The  Princess.    Canto  Vn. 

Line  172. 

The  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puff's  of  wind, 
Tho'  anchored  to  the  bottom, 
m.       Tennyson—  The  Princess.    Canto  IV. 

Line  245. 

Swan  flocks  of  lilies  shoreward  lying. 
In  sweetness,  not  in  music  dying, — 
Hardback,  and  virgin's-bower. 
And  white-spiked  clethra-flower. 
n.        Whitteeb—  The  Maids  of  Aitliash, 

Rapaciously  we  gathered  flowery  spoils 
From  land  and  water;  lilies  of  each  hue — 
Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves, 
And  court  the  wind. 
0.        WoBDswoBTH— 27ic  Excxirsion. 

Bk.  IX.    Line  540. 

WIND-FLOWER. 

Anemone. 

Bide  thou  when  the  poppy  blows 
With  wind-flowers  frail  and  fair. 
p.        Bryant—  The  Arctic  Lover. 

The  little  wind-flower,  whose  just  opened  eye 
Im  blue  as  tho  spring  heaven  it  gazes  at. 
q.        Bbyant — A  Wiitter  Piece. 

Tho  starry,  fragile  wind-flower, 

Poised  above  in  airy  grace. 
Virgin  white,  suff'used  with  blushes, 

Shyly  droops  her  lovely  face. 

r.        EiiAiNE  GooDALE— 7%e  First  Flowers. 

Thou  lookest  up  with  meek,  confiding  eye 
Upon  the  clouded  smile  of  April's  face, 
Unliarmed  though  Winter  stands  unceitain 

Eyeing  with  jealous  glance  each  opening 

grace. 
s.        Jones  Veby—  The  Wind  Flower^ 

WOLFSBANE. 

Aconitum. 

The  wolfsbane  I  should  dread. 
t.         Hood — Flowers. 

WOODBINE. 

Lonicera. 

And  stroke  with  listless  hand 
The  woodbine  through  the  window,  till  at  last 
I  came  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  love. 
u.        E.B.  Bbowning — Aurora  Leigh,  Bk.  I. 

A  filbert-hedge,  with  wild-briai  overtwined. 
And  clumps  of  woodbine  taking  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones. 
V,        Eeaib^/  Stood  Tiptoe  Upjn  a  Little 

nm. 

The  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown, 
w.      Tknnxbon— 3fau<t    Pt  XXH, 
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He  is  a  fool 
Who  only  sees  the  mischiefs  that  are  past 
a.        Bryant's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  XVH. 

Line  43. 

Who  sees  past  dvils  only  is  a  fool. 
6.        BBTAirr's  Homer  a  Iliad.    Bk.  XX. 

Line  254. 

He  made  an  instrument  to  know 
If  the  moon  shine  at  full  or  no. 

And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green 
cheese. 

c.  BuTLEB — Hudibras.    Pt.  II. 

Canto  III.    Lino  261. 

To  swallow  gudgeons  'ere  they're  catch 'd, 
And  count  their  chickens  'ere  they're  hatch'd. 

d.  Butler— Hudibras,    Pt.  IL 

Canto  III.    Line  923. 

Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

e.  Bybov— Monody  on  the  Death  of 

Sheridan.    Line  68. 

Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 
/.         Btbojx— English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Bevieioera.    Line  6. 

Fool  beckons  fool,  and  dunce  awakens  dunce. 
g.        Chubchill — Apology.    Line  42. 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance, 
h.        CowpEB—  Conversation.     Line  96. 

Swear,   fool,   or  starve;   for  the  dilemma's 

even ; 
A  tradesman  thou!  and  hope  to  go  to  heaven? 
u         Dbyden — Persius.    Satire  V. 

Line  204. 

He  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 
J.        Benj.  Fbanklin— r/ie  Whistle. 

A  fool  and  a  wise  man  are  alike  both  in 
the  starting-place,  their  birth,  and  at  the 
post,  their  death;  only  they  differ  in  the 
race  of  their  lives. 

k.        FuLLEB— 27ic  Hdy  and  Profane 

States.    Natural  Fools. 

Generally,  nature  hangs  out  a  sign  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  face  of  a  fool. 
/.         FuLLEB—  The  Holy  and  Profane 

States.    Natural  Fools. 

By  outward  show  let's  not  be  cheated ; 
An  ass  should  like  an  ass  be  treated, 
m.       Gay — The  Packhorse  and  Carrier. 

Pt  n.    Line  99. 

A  rational  reaction  against  irrational  excess- 
es and  vagaries  ot  skepticism  may  *  *  readily 
degenerate  into  the  rival  folly  of  credulity. 

n.        Gladstone—  Time  and  Place  of  Homer. 

Introductory. 

A  man  may  be  as  much  a  fool  from  the 
"want  of  sensibility  as  the  want  of  sense, 
a        Mrs.  Jameboix— Studies.    Detached 

Thoughts. 


I  have  play'd  the  fool,  the  gross  fool,  to  be- 
lieve 
The  bosom  of  a  friend  will  hold  a  secret* 
Mine  own  could  not  contain, 
p.        Mas8inoeb — Urmaiural  Combat. 

Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools,  and  old 
men  know  young  men  to  be  so. 
q.        Quoted  by  Camden  as  a  saying  of  Dr. 

Metcalf. 

In  a  bowl  to  sea  went  wise  men  three, 

On  a  brilliant  night  of  June: 
They  carried  a  net,  and  their  hearts  were  set 
On  fishing  up  the  moon, 
r.        TflOMAB  Love  Peacock— 7%e  Wise 

Men  of  Ootham.    Paper  Money 

Lyrics. 

A  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fool. 
5.        Pope — Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

Line  7. 

Fools  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread. 
t.        FoPE—Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  625. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and 

ease. 
Whom  Folly   pleases,   and   whose    Follies 
please, 
u,        PoFE—SecoTid  Book  of  Horace. 

£p.  n.    Line  326. 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool 
V.        FopE— Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  84, 

The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Pope— ^say  on  Man.    Ep.  n. 

Line  264. 
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The  rest  on  Outside  merit  but  presume. 
Or  serve  (like  other  Fools)  to  fill  a  room. 
X.        Pope— The  Dunciad.    Bk.  I. 

Line  135. 

By  robbing  Peter  he  paid  Paul,  he  kept 
the  moon  from  the  wolves,  and  hoped  to 
catch  larks  if  ever  the  heavens  should  fall. 

y.       Rabelais — Works.    Bk.  I.    Ch.  XL 

After  a  man  has  sown  his  wild  oats  in  the 
years  of  his  youth,  he  has  still  every  year  to 
get  over  a  few  weeks  and  days  of  folly 

z.        RiCHTBB— jFtotoer,  Fruit  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  V. 

Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  foll^  glide. 
And  folly  into  sin  ? 
aa.      Sconr—Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Canto  I.    St.  21. 

A  fool!  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool;  a  miserable  world: 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the 
sun. 
hb.      As  Yo-Jt  Like  It.    Act  H.    Sc.  7. 

• 

A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot 
cc.      Henry  V,    Act  UL    So.  7. 
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Fools  are  not  mad  folks, 
a.        Qpnbdine,    Act  n.    Sc.  3. 

He  capers  nimbly  In  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascmons  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
6.        Michard  llL    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

I  am  an  ass,  indeed;  yon  ma3r  proTe  it  by 
my  lonff  ears.  I  haye  served  him  from  the 
hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and 
have  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service  bat 
blows;  when  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with 
beatixig. 

c.  Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IV.    Sc. 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry, 
than  experience  to  make  me  sad;  and  to 
travel  for  it  too. 

d.  As  You  Like  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not. 

e.  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  nowhere  bat  in's  own 
house. 

/.         Hamlet.    Act  m.    Sc.  1. 

Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice  by 
mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it 

g.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  n. 

Sc.  2. 

Uarry,  sir;  they  praise  me,  and  make  an 
Ass  of  me;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am 
sn  ass;  so  that  by  my  foes,  Sir,  I  profit  in 
the  knowledge  of  myself. 

A.         Tuxlfih  Night.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

0  murderous  coxcomb!  what  should  such  a 

fool 
I>o  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 
i.  Othdlo.    ActV.     Sc.  2. 

O  noble  fool! 
A  worthy  fool!  Motley's  the  only  wear. 
J.         As  You  Like  It.    Act  U.    Sc.  7. 

Sir,  for  a  qxvart  d'ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it; 
and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders. 

k.        AWs  Wdl  That  £iids  WeU.    Act  IT. 

Sc.  3. 

The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the 
wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fooL 
L         As  You  Like  It    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  trickey  word 
Defy  the  matter, 
m.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  5. 

This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit. 
n.       Twelflh  Night    ActUI.    So.  1. 


To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gar- 
nish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 
0.        King  John.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield. 
p.        Fericles.    Act  IL     Sc.  4 

Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds, 
and  mock  us. 

q.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  n.    Act  11.    Sc.  2. 

What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  ?  he 
ca^rs,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses, 

r.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  2. 

Take  thy  balance,  if  thou  be  so  wise, 

And  weigh  the  wind  that  under  heaven  doth 

blow; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind 
doth  flow. 
8.        Spenseb— -Fcpnc  (iueene.    Bk.  V. 

Canto  IL    St  43. 

He  that  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  pro- 
ject for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucum- 
bers, which  were  to  be  put  in  phials  hermet- 
ically sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in 
raw,  inclement  summers. 

t.        SwiPT— (?uMiver's  Travels.    Pt  IIL 

Ch.  V.     Voyage  to  Lapuia. 

He  is  a  fool,  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  woman's  will 
u.        Samuel  TuEE — The  Adventures  of 

Five  Hours.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

There  is  no  fool  who  is  not  miserable. 
V.        Yonge's  Cicero,     De  Finibus. 

Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot 
die. 
to.        Yoxj^Q— Night  Thoughts.     Night  IV. 

Line  842. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith 

to  pay. 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away. 
X.        YounQ—Love  of  Fame.    Satire  I. 

Line  163. 

FOOT. 

And  the  prettiest  foot!  Oh,  if  a  man  could 
but  fasten  iiis  eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they  steal 
in  and  out  ond  play  at  bo-peep  under  her 
petticoats!  ah,  Mr.  Trapland? 

y.        OoNaBBVE— Z/Ouc  for  Love.    Act  I. 

Sc.  6. 

Her  pretty  feet  like  snails  do  creep 

A  little  out,  and  then, 
As  if  they  played  at  bo-peep. 

Did  soon  draw  in  again. 

z.        UxBBicsi—The  Hesperides.    Amatory 

Odes.    No.  2(^. 
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FOOT. 


POEGIVENESS. 


Feet  that  ran  on  willing  errands! 
a.        liovfQFBLEjow^SiavDatha.    Ft.  X. 

Hiawaiba*8  Wooing. 

So  light  a  foot 
ITill  ne*er  wear  ont  the  everlasting  flint. 
6.        Borneo  and  Juliet,    Act  H.    8c,  6. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  m  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light; 
But  O,  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

c.  Sir  John  Suckling — Ballad  Upon  a 

*  ivedding. 

Feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  English  green. 

d.  Tennyson— ifaud    Ft.  V 


FOOTSTEPS. 

The  tread 
Of  coming   footsteps  cheats  the  midnight 

watcher 
AVho  holds  her  heart  and  waits  to  hear  them 

pause, 
And  hears  them  never  pause,  but  pass  and  die. 
e.        Geoboe  "Eliot— The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-ball  from  his  stalk! 
/.         Ben  Jonson—  Tfie  iSad  Shepherd, 

So  to  tread 
As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk; 
Nor  prest  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalk. 
g.        Ben  Jonson— Ifo^^ue^.     The  Vision 

of  Delight, 

I  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor. 
As  he  always  does,  with  heavy  tread. 
h.        LoNorELLOW — Chrisius.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Ft  II. 

A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  Hall. 
i,        FoPE— i/oroi  Essays.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  152. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew. 
j.        Scott— Xadj/  of  the  Lake,    Canto  I. 

St.  18. 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks. 
k.        Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light 
l.  Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  1028. 

Steps  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  on  air, 
The  lovely,  lordly  creature  floated  on. 
m,       Tennyson— 27ie  Princess,    Ft  VI. 

Line  72. 

Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne, 
n,        WOBDswoBTH— Jftscataneous  Sonnets, 
Methought  I  Saw  the  Footsteps  of  a 

rone. 


FOBGETFULNESS. 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight 
0.        LoBD  Bbooeb— Sonnet  L  VJ, 

The  Pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age, 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders. 
p,       FuLLEB^Qf  Tombs, 

Some  men  treat  the  God  of  their  fathers  as 
they  treat  their  father's  friend.  They  do  not 
deny  him;  by  no  means:  they  only  deny 
themselves  to  him,  when  ho  is  good  enough 
to  call  upon  them. 

q.        J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Habe — Guesses  at 

Truth. 

And  when  he  is  out  of  sight,  quickly  also 
is  he  out  of  mind, 
r.        Thomas  a  Emsjpjs—lmiiationof  Christ. 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  XXni. 

We  bury  love, 
Forgetfnlness  grows  over  it  like  grass; 
That  is  a  thing  to  mourn  for,  not  the  deed. 
s.        Alexandeb  Smith—  City  Poems. 

A  Boy*s  Poem. 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand. 

But  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away ; 
Again  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand. 

But  came  the  tide  and  made  my  pains  his 
prey. 
Vain  Man!  said  she,  that  doost  in  vain  assay 

A  mortal  thing  so  to  immortalize. 
For  I  mvself  shall  like  to  this  decay, 

And  eke  my  name  be  wiped  out  likewise. 

t        Spenser— /Sonnet  JuXXV. 

FOBGIVENESS. 

Meanest  creatures 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 
w.        E.  B.  Bbowning — Sonnets  from  the 

Portuguese. 

Thou  whom  avenging  pow'rs  obey. 
Cancel  my  debt  (too  great  to  pay) 
Before  the  sad  accounting  day. 
V,        Wentwobth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon)— On  the  Day  of  Judgment 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong. 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong. 
w.       Urydes— Conquest  of  Granada. 

Ft  II.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

She  hugged  the   offender,  and  forgave  the 

offence. 
Sex  to  the  last 
X.        Dbyden — Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Line  367. 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but 
there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory 
of  a  wrong. 

y.        "EiosBSOS— Letters  and  Social  Aims . 

Greatness, 

The  offender  never  pardons. 
z,        Hsbbkbt— t/acii/a  Prudentum, 


FOBGIYENESa 


FORTUNE. 
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For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language ;— on  earth  it  is 
called  Forgiveness! 
a.        Xx>2«GFELLow— 7^  Children  of  the 

Lord's  Supper,    Line  215. 

These  evils  I  deserve, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardor. 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  re-admit  the  suppliant. 
6.        MiLTOM— iSamson  Agonisles. 

Line  1170. 

Mistakes  remembered  are  not  faults  forgot 
c.         B.  H.  Newell— CWu;n6ia's  Aijony, 

Forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge. 
c2.        PriTAcns. 

Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine. 
e.         l^oviL— Essay  on  Qniicism,     Line  522. 

I  pardon  him,  as  heaven  shall  pardon  me. 
/         Richard  U,    Act  V.    So.  3. 

The  more  we  know,  the  better  we  forgive, 
"Whoe'er  feels  deeply,  feels  for  all  who  live. 
g,        Madame  de  Stael— Connne. 

Bk.  XVIIL    Ch.  V. 

Paidon,  not  Wrath,  is  God's  best  attribute, 
i        Batabd  Tatlob— Tef}ip/a/ion  of 

Hassan  Ben  Khaled,    St  11. 


FOBTUNE. 

The  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
bands, 
i.         "BkcoH^Essay  of  Fortune. 

Time  and  Death 
Ye  have  done  your  worst — Fortune,  now  see, 

now  proudly 
Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph. 

Look, 
Look  what  thou  hast  brought  this  land  to. — 

Oh,  fair  flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show!  how  sweetly 
Even  death  embraces  thee  I    The  peace  of 

Heaven 
The  fellowship  of   all  great  souls  be  with 
thee! 
>.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— 7^e 

Tragedy  of  Bonduca. 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall; 
He  that  is  low  no  pride, 
fc.        BuNYAN—Pi/grim's  Progress.    Pt  11. 

Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  hi»  case. 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  ? 
L        CowpEB — Hope.    Line  316. 

1  wish    thy  lot»  now  bad,  still  worse,  my 

friend. 
For  when  at  worst,  they  say,  things  always 
mend, 
m.       CowFBii—  translation  from  Owen. 

To  a  Friend  in  Distress. 


m  fortune  seldom  comes  alone. 

n.       Dbyden —  Oymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Line  892. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me. 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield. 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 
0.         Dbyden — Don  Sebastian. 

Never  thinke  you  Fortune  can  beare  the 

sway, 
Where  Virtue's  force  can  cause  her  to  obay. 
p.         Queen  Buzabeib— Preserved  by  Put- 
tenham^   **  which**  {he  says)  **our 
sovereign  Lady  wrote  in  defence  of 

FoHunt. 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  im- 
portune; 
He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune. 
q.         Gbay—  On  his  own  Qiaracter. 

Fortune,  men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to 

many. 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 
r-         Sir  John  Habbington — Of  Fortune. 

Fortune  comes  well  to  all  that  comes  not 
lato. 
s.        Longfellow — Spanish  Student. 

Act  m.    Sc.  5. 

Fortune  in  Men  has  some  small  diff*renoe 

made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade; 
The  cobbler  apron'd  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 
U         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  195. 

Who  thinks  that  Fortune  cannot  change  her 

mind. 
Prepares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  safest?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  pufTd  prosperity, 
Or  blest  with  little,  whose  preventing  care 
In  peace  provides  fit  arms  against  a  War. 
u.         Pope— iifecond  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  U.    Line  123. 

Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
V.        Pseudo-Sallust— £p.  de  Bep.  Ordin. 

IL    1. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
w.        King  Lear.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd: 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not 
steer*d. 
X.         Oymheline.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
y.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  II.    Sc.  7. 

Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing, 
z.        Julius  ikvsar.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Fortune  knows, 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers 

blows. 
a  a.      Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  9. 
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POBTUNE. 


FRAUD. 


Eortane,  ne*er  ttims  the  key  to  the  poor, 
a.        Kwg  Lear.    Act  H.    Sc.  4. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  for- 
tune 
If.to  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 
h.        As  You  Like  B.    Act  II.    So.  1. 

How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's 

hall, 
While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
c         TroUus  and  Oressida.     Act  III. 

Sc.  3. 

I  find  my  zenith,  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. 

d.  Tempest    ActL    Sc.  2. 

O  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  thee  fickle. 

e.  Borneo  and  Juliet,    Act  UL    Sc.  5, 

They  are  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 

To  fionnd  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that 

man 
That  is  not  passion's  slaye,  and  1  will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  aye,  in  my  heert  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. 
/.         Hamlet.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Well,  heaven  forgive  him  and  forgive  us  all! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall: 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer 

none. 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 
g.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
A.        King  John.     Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands 

full, 
But  write    her  fair  words  still   in   foulest 

letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food — 
Such  as  are  the  poor,  in  health;  or  else  a 

feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach — such  are  the 

rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
i        Henry  I V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 
j.        Julius  CoBsar,    Act.  I.    Sc.  2. 

So  is  Hope 
Changed   for   Despair— one   laid  upon  the 

shelf. 
We  take  the  other.    Under  heaven's  high 

Gope 
Fortune  is  God— all  you  endure  and  do 
Depends  on  circumstance  as  much  as  you. 
iL       Sbxlley— PoropAfXMe  of  a  Greek 

Distich. 


Fortune,  my  friend,  I've  often  thought, 
Is  weak,  if  Art  assist  her  not: 
So  equally  all  arts  are  vain. 
If  Fortune  help  them  not  again. 
I.        Shebidaii — Low  epistles  of 

Aristaeneius.    Ep.  XTII. 

Forever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove  an  unre- 
lenting foe  to  love; 

And  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart,  come  in 
between  and  bid  us  part  ? 
m.       TnoMaos—Song.    Phreuer,  Fortune. 

For  fortune's  wheel  is  on  the  turn. 
And  some  go  up  and  some  go  down, 
n.        Mabt  F.  Tvckxr— Going  ^  and 

Corning  Down. 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 
0.        TvBSES,— Description  of  the  Properties 

of  Wind. 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold. 
p         \jBau.—jEn.  X.    284. 

Fortune  favors  the  bold. 
q.        YoNQs's  Cicero.    De  Finibus. 

Bk.  m.    Div.  4. 


FRAILTY. 

Unthought  of  Frailties  cheat  us  in  the  Wise. 
r.        rovis— Moral  Essays,    £p.  To  Temple. 

Line  69. 

Alas!  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
s.        Tujelfih  Night.    Act  H.    Sc  2. 

Fr.ailty,  thy  name  is  woman! 
t.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    So.  2. 

I  thank  thee,  who  hast  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
li.        Pericles.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 
V.        Troilus  and  Vresstda,   Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 


FRA.UD. 

The  first  and  worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  cheat 
oneself, 
to.       Bailet— jFVshts.    Sc.  Anyu>kere, 

Glistered  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fhiud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  Tree 
Of  Prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe. 
X.       Milton  -Paradise  Lost    Bk.  IX. 

Line  643. 

Perplexed  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  Tempter  turned,  nor  had  what  to  reply. 
Discovered  in  his  fraud,  thrown  from  ma 
hope. 
y.        MiLTON—Parodise  Regained. 

Bk.  rV.    Line  1. 


FRAUD. 


FRIENDS 
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Some  oursed  fraad 
Of  oncmy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined. 
a.        "MiLTOV— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  904. 

Hirt  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from 
earth. 
6.         Two  Qtnikmen  of  Verona,    Act  II. 

So.  7. 


FBEEDOM. 

Hereditary  bondsmen!    Know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  firee  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow? 
c         BtBOii—Childe  Harold.    Canto  II.  7^ 


St 


•^ 


Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell! 

0*er  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin 
glow. 

d.  Casxpuell— Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Line  381. 

Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show, 
That  slaves  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 

e.  CowPEB— Ta6/e  Talk.    Line  260. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides. 
/.         CovmESi— The  Task,  Bk.V.   Line  733. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
g.        D&iLEE—  77^  Ajnerican  Flag. 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 
h,        DnxDMSi—Oonquesl  of  Granada.  Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

My  angel, — his  name  is  Freedom, — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 
He  shall  cut  pathwavs  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  Lis  wing. 
L         EkEBao:n— Boston  Hymn. 

Yes,  to  this  thoujght  I  hold  with  firm  persist- 
ence; 
The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true; 
He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. 
J.        Goethe — Fhust. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom 

across  the  sea, 
^ith  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 
k.       JxTLLi  Ward  Howb— Xo^  Lyrics. 

BaJOU  Hymn  qf  the  Republic. 


Elnow  ye  why  the  Cypress  tree  as  freedom's 

tree  is  known  ? 
Know  ye  why  the  Lily  fair   as  freedom's 

flower  is  shown  ? 
Hundred  arms  the  Cypress  has,  yet  never 

plunder  seeks; 
With  ten  well-developed  tongues,  the  Lily 

never  speaks! 
/.        Omab  liajiYY am— Frederick  Bodenstedt, 

Translator. 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their   senseless 

mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them 

free; 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty, 
m.       Milton— iSonnet  VIL 

Oh  let  me  live  m^  own,  and  die  so  too! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do:) 
Maintain  a  Poet's  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  frienas,  and  read  what  books 
I  please, 
n.        roFE— Prologue  to  Satires.  Line  261. 

Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  Dreams; 
And  only  blooms  the  Beautiful  in  Song! 
0.         ScHiLLEB — Commencement  of  the  New 

Century.    Last  Line. 

Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid. 
Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that 
time;  and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such 
Csesars  other  of  them  may  have  crooked 
noses;  but,  to  owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

p.        Cytnbeline.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

When  the  mind's  free. 
The  body's  delicate. 
q.        'king  Lear.    Act  III     Sc.  4. 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held, 
r.         WoBDSWORTH— SoH7i€^  to  National 

Lidependence  and  Liberty.   Pt.  XVI. 

FBIENDS. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about 

thee. 
That  there's  no  living  with  thee  or  without 

thee. 
s,        AvDJao^i— Spectator.    No.  68. 

The  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably 
as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well-chosen  friend. 
There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is 
any  way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and 
unloads  the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the 
understanding,  engenders  thoughts  and 
knowledge,  animates  virtue  and  good  resolu- 
tions, soothes  and  allays  the  passions,  and 
finds  eDiployment  for  most  of  the  vacant 
hours  of  life. 

t.        ADDiBOVi^Spectator.    No.  93. 
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For  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  friends  that  I 
can  rely  upon, 
a.        Appolodobus. 

My  friends!    There  are  no  friends. 
6.        Abistotle. 

No  friend's  a  friend  till  he  shall  prove  a 
friend. 

c.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— 77ie 

FaUhful  Friends.    Act  lU.     Sc.  3. 

False  friends  are  like  our  shadows,  keep- 
ing close  to  us  while  we  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
but  leaving  us  the  instant  we  cross  into  the 
shade. 

d.  BovEE— Summaries  of  Thoughts. 

Rilse  Frioids. 

I  have  loved  my  friends,  as  I  do  virtue, 
My  soul,  my  God. 

e.  Sir  Thomas  BuowsE—ReUgio  Medici. 

Pt.  II.    Sec.  5. 

With  my  friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or 
participate,  but  to  engross  his  sorrows;  that, 
by  making  them  mine  own,  I  may  more 
easily  discuss  them :  for  in  mine  own  reason, 
and  within  myself,  I  can  command  that 
which  I  cannot  entreat  without  myself,  and 
within  the  circle  of  another. 

/.         Sir  Thomas  Bbowse— Religio  Medici, 

Pt,  V.     Sec.  5. 

One  faithful  Friend  is  enough  for  a  man*s 
self;  'tis  much  to  meet  with  such  an  one,  yet 
we  can't  have  too  many  for  the  sake  of  others. 
g.        De  La  Bruyere—  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch.  XV. 

For  to  cast  away  a  virtuous  friend,  I  call  as 
bad  as  to  cast  away  one's  own  life,  which  one 
loves  best. 

h.        Buckley's  Sophocles.     (Edipus 

T)frannis. 

Whoever  knows  to  return  a  kindness 

he  has  received,  must  be  a  friend  above  all 
price. 

i,        Buckley's  Sophocles.    Philoctetes, 

Ah!  were  I  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
Where  were  thy  friend,  and  who  my  guide? 
Years  have  not  seen— Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee. 
j.        Bybon—  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 

Canto  I.     St  11. 

'Twas  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their 

lives. 
And  in  their  death  had  not  divided  been. 
k.       Campbell — Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

]Pt.  III.    St.  33. 

Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe ; 
Bold  I  can  meet— perhaps  may  turn  his  blow; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath 

can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh!  save  me  from  the  candid  friend. 
/.        Geoboe  ChXsmQ^New  Morality. 


There  are  plenty  of  acquaintances  in  the 
world,  but  very  few  real  friends. 
m,       Chinese  Moral  Maxims.    Compiled  by 
John  Francis  Davis,  F.R.S. 

China,  1823. 

Our  very  best  friends  have  a  tincture  of 
jealousy  even  in  their  friendship:  and  when 
they  hear  us  praised  by  others,  will  ascribe 
it  to  sinister  and  interested  motives  if  they 
can. 

n.        C.  C.  CoLTON— Zdcon, 

Hold  faithfulness  and  sincerity  as  first 
principles.  Have  no  friends  not  equal  to 
yourself.  When  you  have  faults  do  not  fear 
to  abandon  them. 

0.        CouFvcivs— Analects.    Bk.  I.    Ch.  IV. 

Who  heart-whole,  pure  in  faith,  once  written 

friend, 
In  life  and  death  are  true,  unto  the  end! 
p.        John  Esten  Cooke— -Sonnet.    Old 

Friends  to  Love. 

O  friends,  whom  chance  and  change  can 
never  harm. 
q.       Babby  Cobnwall — An  Autobiographical 

Jtragmeid. 

1  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and 

fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  w^orm. 
r.        CowPEB--37ic  Task.    Bk.  VI. 

Line  560. 

She  that  asks 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends. 

CowpEB— r/t€  Task.    Bk.  II. 


s. 


Line  G42. 


The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumping  on  your  back 

His  sense  of  your  great  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

t         CowPER—  On  Friendship. 

"Wal'r,  my  boy,"  replied  the  captain.  **in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  you  will  find  the 
following  words,  *  May  we  never  want  a 
friend  in  need,  nor  a  bottle  to  give  him!' 
When  found,  make  a  note  of." 

u.        DicExaa—Dombey  and  Son.    Ch.  XV. 

Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and  O  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend. 
V.        Dbyden— ^is/ic  to  Congreve,   Line  72. 

The  poor  make  no  new  friends; 

But  O,  they  love  the  better  still 
The  few  our  Father  sends. 

to.       Lady  Duffebin— i/ome?i/  of  the  Irish 

Emigrant. 

Animals  are  such  agreeable  friends— they 
ask  no  questions,  they  pass  no  criticisms. 
«.        Geobqe  ELiOT—ifr.  GilfiCs  Love- 

iStory.    Ch.  VIL 
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Best  friend,  my  well-spring  in  the  wilderness! 

a.  Gboboe  Buorr-^The  !^panish  Oypsy. 

Friend  more  divine  than  all  divinities. 

b.  Geoboe  Eliot—  The  Spanish  Gtipsu. 

^  Bi.  IV. 

'To  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend  requires 
more  conscientious  feeling  than  to  fill  with 
credit  and  complacency  any  other  station  or 
capacity  in  social  life. 

c.  Mrs.  le^uJB— Pictures  of  Privnie  Life. 

Second  Series.    The  Pains 
of  Pleasing,    Ch.  IV. 

A  day  for  toil,  an  hour  for  sport. 
But  for  a  friend  is  life  too  short. 

ci.        Eitssson— Considerations  by  the  Way. 

Our  chief  want  in  lifo,  is,  somebody  who 
ftball  make  us  do  what  we  can.  This  is  the 
service  of  a  friend.  With  him  wo  are  easily 
great.  There  is  a  sublime  attraction  in  him 
to  whatever  virtue  is  in  us.  How  he  flings 
vide  the  doors  of  existence!  What  ques- 
tions we  ask  of  him!  what  an  understanding 
we  have!  how  few  words  are  needed!  It  is 
the  only  real  society. 

e.         Bhebson — Considerations  by  the  Way, 

Our  friends  early  appear  to  us  as  represen- 
tatives of  certain  ideas,  which  they  never  pass 
or  exceed.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  the 
ocean  of  thought  and  power,  but  they  never 
take  a  single  step  that  would  bring  them 
there. 

/.         EacEBSON — Essay,     Of  Experience. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
g.        jEImxbsoh — Essay.     Of  Friendship. 

Take  the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend,  and 
submit  thy  inventions  to  his  censure. 
A .        Fuller—  The  Holy  and  Profane  States. 

Fancy. 

On  the  choice  of  friends 
Our  good  or  evil  name  depends. 
u         Gay— The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Cats. 

Pt.  I. 

A  ikvorite  has  no  friend. 
j.        Gray— On  a  Favorite  Cat  Drowned. 

St.  6. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art, 
Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
k.        Gray— Tfte  Bard,    St.  3.    Lino  2. 

Behold  thy  friend,  and  of  thyself  the  pattern 
see. 
/-         Grocoald — (jf  Friendship.     Line  15. 

Of  all  the  heavenly  gifts  that  mortal  men 
commend. 

What  trusty  treasure  in  the  world  can  coun- 
tervail a  friend  ? 
m.      GBDfOAXiD — Cf  Friendship,    Line  1. 


Wo  never  know  the  true  valuo  of  friends. 
While  they  live,  we  are  too  sensitive  of  their 
faults;  when  we  have  lost  them,  we  only  see 
their  virtues. 

n.        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Hark — Guesses  at 

Truth. 

For  my  boyhood's  friend    hath  fallen,  the 

pillar  of  my  trust. 
The  true,  tho  wiso,  the  beautiful,  is  sleeping 
in  the  dust. 
o,        HiLLARD— On  Death  of  Motley. 

Tho  new  is  older  than  the  old; 
And  newest  friend  is  oldest  friend  in  this. 
That,  waiting  him,  we  longest  grieved  to  miss 
One  thin({  we  sought 
p.        Helen  Hunt— Jtfy  Xew  Friend. 

Truo  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends. 
But  in  the  worth  and  choice.    Nor  would  I 

have 
Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue: 
Let  them  bo  good  that  love  me,  though  but 
few. 
q,        Ben  J o^sou- Cynthia* s  Hevels. 

Act  lU.     Sc.  2. 

Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  wo  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store. 
r,        Keble — Burial  of  the  Dead. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,   thou  more   than    a 

brother. 
Why    wert   not  thou  bom  in  my  father*s 

dwelling? 
s.        Lamb—  Tlie  Old  Familiar  Faces, 

A  friend  is  most  a  friend  of  whom  the  best 
remains  to  learn. 
i.         JjVCY  JuABCOit —Friend  J^rooZ'.- 

Ah,  how  good  it  feels! 
The  hand  of  an  old  friend. 
u,        honoFSLLOw—Christus.    Pt.  III. 

John  muiicotl.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Alas!  to-day  I  would  give  everything 
To  see  a  friend's  face,  or  hear  a  voice 
That  had  the  slighest  tone  of  comfort  in  it. 
r.        Longfellow— (/uc2a5  Maccaba^us. 

Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

My  designs  and  labors 
And  aspirations  are  my  only  friends, 
ic.       Longfellow —  The  Masoue  of 

Pandora.     Pt.  IH. 

O  friend!  O  best  of  friends!    Thy  absence 

more 
Than  the  impending  night  darkens  tho  land- 
scape o'er! 
X.        jJosQEKUJOW-Christus.     Tlie  Gohjrn 

Legend.    Tt.  II. 

Yes,  we  must  ever  be  friends;  and  of  all  who 

offer  you  friendship 
Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  near- 
est and  dearest! 
y,       Longfellow—  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Uandish,    Pt  VL    Line  7L 
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There  is  no  man  bo  friendless  but  what  he 
can  find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell  him 
disagreeable  tmths. 

a.        Bulweb-Lytton—  WJiat  WiU  He  Do 
WUhltr    Bk.IL    Ch.  XIV. 

Whatever  the  number  of  a  man's  friends, 
there  will  be  times  in  his  life  when  he  has 
one  too  few;  but  if  he  has  only  one  enemy, 
he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  has  not  one  too 
many. 

h.        Bulweb-Lytton—  What  Will  He  Do 

WUh  li  ?    Bk.  IX.    Ch.  m. 

As  you  grow  ready  for  it,  somewhere  or 
other  you  will  find  what  is  needful  for  you 
in  a  book  or  a  friend . 

c.  Geoboe  MacDonald — The  Marquis 

of  Lassie.    Ch.  Lxil. 

A  true  Iriend  is  forever  a  friend. 

d.  Geobge  MacDonaxj) — The  Marquis 

of  Lossie.    Ch.  LXXL 

Friends  are  like  melons.    Shall  I  tell  you 

why? 
To  find  one  good,  you  must  a  hundred  try. 

e.  Claude  Msbmet— Epigram  on  FHends. 

As  we  sail  through  life  towards  death. 
Bound  unto  the  same  port — heaven, — 
Friend,  what  years  could  ns  divide  ? 
/.         D.  M.  MuLocK— 7%ir^  Years. 

A  Christmas  Blessing. 

If  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

|f  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend. 

Forget  me  not!  forget  me  not! 

g.        Mrs.  Opie— 27i«  Orphan  Boy's  Tale. 

All  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends; 
And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still. 
h.        FoLLOK— Course  of  Time.    Bk.  V. 

Line  336. 

Friends  given  by  God  in  ;ncrcy  and  in  love; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires;  in  doubt, 
My  oracles;  my  wings  in  high  pursuit 
Oh!  I  remember,  and  will  ne*cr  forget. 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours; 
Our  burning  words,  that  utter'd  all  the  soul. 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love; 
Sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hope  with  hope 
Exalting,  heart  embracing  neart  entire. 
i,        PoujoK— Course  of  Time.    Bk.  V. 

Line  315. 

Sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend ; 
Sweet  always,   sweetest   heard   in    loudest 

storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
j.         VoLUOK— Course  of  Time.    Bk.  V. 

Line  310. 

Ah!  friend!  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart  be 
thine. 
jb.       Pope— J/oroi  Essays.    £p.  II. 

Line  248. 


Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  try*d 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
L         Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  336. 

Scorn  to  gain  a  Friend  by  servile  ways, 
m.       ^OPK— Epistle  to  James  Craggs. 

Trust  not  yourselves;  but  your  defects  to 

know, 
Make  use  of  ©^'ry  friend—and  ev*ry  foe. 
n,        VoFK— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  214. 

There  is  no  treasure  the  which  may  be  com- 
pared unto  a  faithfuU  friend; 
Grold  BOone  decayeth  and  worldly  (wealth) 
consumeth,  and  wasteth  in  the  windc: 
But  love,  once  planted  in  a  perfect  and  pure 

minde,  indureth  weal  and  woe ; 
The  frownes  of  fortune,  oome  they  never  so 
unkinde,  cannot  the  same  overthrowe. 
o.        The  Roxburghe  Ballads.    The  Bride's 
Oood-morrow.  Edited  by  Charles 

Hindley. 

Dear  is  my  friend — yet  firom  my  foe,  as  from 

my  friend,  comes  good ; 
My  friend  shows  what  I  can  do,  and  my  foe 
what  I  should. 
p.        ScinTj.F.B—  Votive  Tablets.     Friend 

and  Foe. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they 
are. 
q.        Julius  Caesar.    Act.  IV.    Sc.  3. 

For  by  these 
Shall  I  try  my  friends.    You  shall  perceive, 

how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes;  I  am  wealthy  in  my 
frieuds. 
r.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

For  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  to- 
gether, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit. 
s.        Merdiani  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tong[ue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption 

tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thv  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch  d,  unfledg'd  comrade. 
t.         HdmleL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 

My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.     I  do 

know  him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deserves  a  help. 
Which  he  shall  have:    I  pay  the  debt,  and 

free  him. 
u.        Timon  of  Athens.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 
love. 
V.        Merchant  (^  Venice,    Act  L    Sc.  3. 
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Keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key. 
a.        AWsWeUThai&dsWeU.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

To  wail  friends  lost, 
Is  not  by  mneh  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 
6.        Love's  Labour's  Lost,     Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem: 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 
c        Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  IIL 

Sc.  2. 

We   came  into  this  world  like  brother  and 
brother; 

And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  be- 
fore another. 
d.        Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

We  still  have  slept  together, 
Bose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  to- 
gether; 
And  whereso'er  we  went^  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 
€.         As  You  Like  It.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves   and 

counsels, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose;  for  those  you  make 

friends 
And  give  your  hearts  to,   when  they  once 

perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
Bmt  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 
/.         Henry  VllL    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

Who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
I>irectly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
g.        BamUt.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

O  my  friend! 
We  twain  have  met  like  the  ships  upon  the 

sea. 
Who  hold  an  hour's  converse,  so  short,  so 

sweet; 
One  little  hour!  and  then,  away  they  speed 
On  lonely  paths,  through  mist,  and  cloud, 

and  foam. 
To  meet  no  more. 
A.        Alexander  SMrru— Zi/e  Z>rama. 

What  good  man  is  not  his  own  friend  ? 
1.        Sophocles. 

Tis  something  to  be  willing  to  commend; 
But  my  best  praise  is,  that  I  am  your  friend. 
J  SouTBEBME—  To  Mr.  Congreve  on  the 

Old  Bachdor,    Last  line. 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a 

friend  to  spare. 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy  shall  meet  him 

everywhere. 
k.       Ali  Ben  Abu  Tales. 

A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  tfiere- 
fore  soonest  to  be  chosen,  longer  to  be  re- 
tained; and  indeed  never  to  be  parted  with, 
unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was 
choeen. 

L        Jkbskx  Tailob—  The  Mectsures  and 

Qfices  of  JFHendship. 


Choose  for  your  friend  him  that  is  wise  and 
good,  and  secret  and  just,  ingenious  and 
honesty  and  in  those  things  which  have  a 
latitude,  use  your  own  liberty. 

m.       Jebsscz  Taylob— TVie  Measures  and 

Offices  of  FHendship. 

When  I  choose  my  friend,  I  will  not  stay 
till  I  have  received  a  kindness;  but  I  will 
choose  such  a  one  that  can  do  me  many  if  I 
need  them:  but  I  mean  such  kindnesses 
which  make  me  wiser,  and  which  make  me 
better. 

n.        Jebemy  TkYUOR—Tfte  Measures  arid 

Offices  of  Friendship. 

Then  came  your  new  friend:  you  began  to 

change — 
I  saw  it  and  grieved. 
0        Tennyson— T/if  Princess.    Pt  IV. 

Line  287. 

Defend  me  from  my  friends;  I  can  defend 
myself  from  my  enemies. 
p.        The  Froich  Ana.    Assigned  tc 

Marsclwl  ViUars  taking  leave  of 

Louis  XI V . 

A  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world 
must  convince  every  man,  that  actions,  not 
words,  are  the  true  criterion  of  the  attach- 
ment of  friends;  and  that  the  most  liberal 
professions  of  good-will  are  very  far  from 
being  the  surest  marks  of  it. 

q.        Geo.  Washinoton— jSocioZ  Maxims. 

F)'iendship. 

I  have  friends  in  Spirit  Land, — 
Not  shadows  in  a  shadowy  band. 
Not  others  but  themselves  are  they. 
And  still  I  think  of  them  the  same 
As  when  the  Master's  summons  came, 
r.        Whittieb— i/ucy  Hooper 

Friends  to  whom  you  are  in  debt,  you  hate. 
5.        Wychebly — The  Plain  Dealer. 

Prologue. 

We  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  friends  as 
much  as  we  do  in  our  own,  and  we  are 
equally  grieved  at  their  sorrows.  Wherefore 
the  wise  man  will  feel  towards  his  friend  as 
he  does  towards  himself,  and  whatever  labour 
he  would  encounter  with  a  view  to  his  own 
pleasure,  he  will  encounter  also  for  the  sake 
of  that  of  his  friend. 

t.        Yonge's  Cicero.    De  Finibus. 

Tou  must  therefore  love  me,  myself,  and 
not  my  circumstances,  if  we  are  to  be  real 
friends. 

u.        Yonge's  Cicero.    De  Finibus, 

A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man, 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  does. 
V.        Yoma~Night  2'houghis.    Night  Vin. 

Line  704. 

A  friend  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
w.        YowQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  II. 

l3ne  571. 
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First,  on  thy  friend,  del ib' rate  with  thyself; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift;   not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen;  fixing,  fix; 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till 
death. 
0.        Yoxj^Q^Night  Tlioughts.    Night  II. 

Line  565. 


Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  alliance,  and  m  friendship  burn. 
6.        Addison — The  Campaign.    Line  102. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with 
life. 

c.  Addison—  Oaio.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I  will 
not  compare  to  a  chain;  for  that  the  rains 
might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break. 

d.  Banceoft — History  of  the  United 

Slates,     Wm.  Fenns  Treaty  with  the 

Indians. 

Friendship!  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul! 
Sweet'ner  of  lite!  and  solder  of  society! 

e.  Blaib — The  Grave.    Line  88. 

Kindred  weaknesses  induce  friendships  as 
often  as  kindred  virtue. 
/.         BovEE — Thoughts t  Feelings  and 

Fancies. 

In  Friendship  we  only  see  the  Faults  which 
may  be  prejudicial  to  our  Friends.  In  love 
we  see  no  faults,  but  those  by  which  we 
suffer  ourselves. 

g.        De  La  Bruyere — The  Cfiaraders  or 

Manners  of  Vie  Present  Age.  Ch.  IV. 

Love  and  Friendship  exclude  one  another. 
h.        De  La  Bruyere— 77ic  Characters  or 

Manners  of  tlie  Present  Age.  Ch.  IV. 

Pure  Friendship  is  what  none  can  attain 
to  the  Taste  of,  but  those  who  are  well  bom. 
i.         De  La  Bruyere—  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age.     Ch.  IV. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  V 

j.        Bvmns— Auld  Lang  Syne. 

In  friendship  I  early  was  taught  to  believe; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet 
deceive, 
fc.        Byron — Lines  Addressed  to 

J.  T.  Becher, 
Friendship  is  infinitely  better  than  kindness. 
/.         Cicero. 

• 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree. 
m.       CoLEaiDQE—  Youth  and  Age 

True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the 
Talne  of  it  is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost 

ft.  C.  C.  COLTON— Xocoii. 


There  are  three  friendships  which  are  ad- 
vantageous, and  three  which  are  injurious. 
Friendship  with  the  upright;  friendship 
with  the  sincere;  and  friendship  with  the 
man  of  observation ;  these  are  advantageous. 
Friendship  with  the  man  of  specious  airs; 
friendship  with  the  insinuatingly  soft;  and 
friendship  with  the  glib-tongued:  these  are 
injurious. 

o.        Confucius— ilTio/eds.    Ch.  HI. 

True  friends  appear  less  mov*d  than  coun- 
terfeit 
p,        Wentworth  Dillon    (Earl    of  Ros- 
common)— Horace.     Of  the 
Aii  of  Pottry.    Line  486. 

Literary  friendship  is  a  sympathy  not  of 
manners,  but  of  feelings. 
q.        Isaac  Disraeu — Literary  Characters. 

Ch.XlX. 

Friendship,  of  itself  an  holy  tie. 
Is  made  more  sacred  bv  adversity, 
r.        Dryden—  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Pt.  in.    Line  47. 

Friendships  begin  with  liking  or  grati- 
tude— roots  that  can  be  pulled  up. 
s,        GsoROE  Eliot— />ame/  Deronda. 

Bk.  IV.    Ch.  XXXII. 

So,  if  I  live  or  die  to  serve  my  friend, 
'Tis  for  my  love,— 'tis  for  my  friend  alone, 
And  not  for  any  rate  that  friendship  bears 
In  heaven  or  on  earth. 
t.         Georqe  Eliot— Spanish  Oypsy. 

The  moment  of  finding  a  fellow-creature 
is  often  as  full  of  mingled  doubt  and  exulta- 
tion, as  the  moment  of  finding  an  idea. 

«.        George  Biaot— Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  n.   Ch.  xvm. 

Friendship  should  be  surrounded  with 
ceremonies  and  respects,  and  not  crushed 
into  comers.  Friendship  requires  more 
time  than  poor  busy  men  can  usually  com- 
mand. 

V.        Emerson — Behavior. 

1  hate  the  prostitution  of  the  name  of 
friendship  to  signify  modish  and  worldly 
alliances. 

10.       EMEBSOti— Essay.     Of  Friendship. 

The  condition  which  high  friendship  de- 
mands is  ability  to  do  without  it 
sc.        Emerson— JEs5cty.     Of  Fyiendsh^. 

The  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness,  a 
total  magnanimity  and  trust 
y.        Emerson— j&say.     Of  Friendship. 

The  highest  compact  we  can  make  with  our 
fellow,  is, —  Let  there  be  truth  between  us 
two  forevermore.  *  *  *  •  It  is  sublime 
to  feel  and  say  of  another,  I  need  never  meet, 
or  speak,  or  write  to  him;  we  need  not  rein- 
force  ourselves,  or  send  tokens  of  remem- 
brance; I  rely  on  him  as  on  myself;  if  he  did 
thus  or  thus,  I  know  it  was  right 

2.       ^usaaoK—Behauior* 
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ITS 


There  can  never  be  deep  peace  between 
hro  spirits,  never  mntnal  respect,  nntil,  in 
their  dialogue,  each  stands  for  the  whole 
world. 

r — Essay.     Of  Friendship. 


a. 

When  I  have  attempted  to  join  myself  to 
others  by  services,  it  proved  on  intellectnal 
trick, — no  more.  They  eat  your  service  like 
apples,  and  leave  yon  out  Bat  love  them, 
and  they  feel  you,  and  delight  in  you  all  the 
time. 

6.        'EuEBSo'S— Essay.     Of  Gifts. 

A  sndden  thor.ght  strikes  me;  let  ns  swear 
an  eternal  friendship, 
c        Frere— The  Rovers.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  bat  n  name. 
Unless  to  one  yoa  stint  the  flame. 

d.  Gat — TTie  Hare  with  Many  Friends. 

To  friendship  every  barden*s  light. 

e.  Gat — The  Hare  with  Many  Friends. 

Who  friendship  with  a  knave  hath  made. 
Is  jndg'd  a  partner  in  the  trade. 
/.         Gat— T7ie  Old  Woman  arid  Her  Cats 

And  what  is  friendship  bat  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

g.        Goldsmith — The  Hermit    St.  19. 

Friendship  is  a  wide  portal,  and  sometimes 
admits  love. 
K        Anna  Kathabine  Green — The  Sword 
(^Damocles.    Bk.  in.     Ch.  XXIX. 

0  Friendship,  flavor  of  flowers!    O  lively 

sprite  of  life! 
0  sacred  bond  of  blissful  peace,  the  stal- 
worth  staunch  of  strife. 
L         GfiiHOAiiD — Cf  Friendship.    Line  21. 

Thou  leamest  no  secret  until  thou  knowcst 
friendship,  since  to  the  unsound  no  heavenly 
knowledge  enters. 

J.        Hafiz. 

Friendship  closes  its  eye,  rather  than  see 
the  moon  eclipst;  while  malice  denies  that  it 
is  ever  at  the  full. 

k.        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Babu— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Friendship  is  Love,  without  either  flowers 
or  veil. 
/.         J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Kaxe— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Fast  as  the  rolling  seasons  bring 

The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love. 
Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 

Is  set  in  Friendship's  crown  above. 
As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain. 

The  circle  widens  m  the  sky; 
These  are  our  treasures  that  remain,^ 

But  those  are  stars  that  beam  on  high. 

in.       Hauoa— Songs  of  Many  Seasons. 

Our  OMsnuUe,  A  W,  a,  186i. 


Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

Sam'l  ioBXisoTi— Friendship.    An  Ode. 


n. 


Come  back!  ye  friendships  long  departed! 
That  like  overflowing  streamlets  started, 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun! 
Come  back!  ye  friends, whose  lives  are  ended, 
Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away! 
o.        Longfellow — Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  L 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 

the  friendship  between  us. 
Which  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so 
easily  broken! 
p.        Longfellow— 77ie  Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish.    Pt.  VI. 

Is  there  an3rthing  in  the  world  to  be  re- 
puted (I  will  not  say  compared)  to  friend- 
ship? Can  any  treasure  m  this  transitory 
pilgrimage  be  of  more  valew  than  a  friend  ? 

q.        JjYLY—JEjphues.     The  Anatomy  of  Wit. 

Common  friendships  will  admit  of  divi- 
sion, one  may  love  the  beauty  of  this,  the 
good  humour  of  that  person,  the  liberality 
of  a  third,  the  paternal  affection  of  a  fourth, 
the  fraternal  love  of  a  fifth,  and  so  on.  But 
this  friendship  that  possesses  the  whole  soul, 
and  there  rules  and  sways  with  an  absolute 
sovereignty,  can  admit  of  no  rival. 

r.        Montaigne — Essays,    Bk.  L 

Ch.  xxvn. 

The  songs  which  Anna  loved  to  hear. 
May  vanish  from  her  heart  and  ear; 
But  friendship's  voice  shall  ever  find 
An  echo  in  that  gentle  mind, 
Nor  memory  lose,  nor  time  impair 
The  sympathies  that  tremble  there. 
s.        Moore—  To  Mrs. . 

True  friendship  between  man  and  man  Is 
infinite  and  immortal. 
t.         Plato. 

A   generous   friendship    no    cold    medium 

knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment 

glows; 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions 

be, 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures 

me. 
u.        Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  725. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but 
virtue  and  friendship,  and  indeed  friendship 
itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue. 

V,        Pope— O/i  His  Death-bed.    Dr.  John- 
son's Life  of  Pope. 
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Tme  friendship's  laws  are  bj  this  rule  ex- 

press'd. 
Welcome  the   coming,  speed   the   parting 
guest, 
a.        ^ovz*B  Horner^ s  Odyssey,    Bk.  XV. 

Line  83. 

What  ill-8tarr*d  rage 
Divides  a  friendship  long  confirm'd  by  age? 
5.        VoPE—TIie  Dunciad,    Bk.  IIL 

Line  173. 

Friendship,  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 

c.  Ptthaoobas. 

Gall  you  that  backing  of  yonr  friends  ?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing!  give  me  them 
that  will  &ce  me. 

d.  Henry  1 V,    Pt  L    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  wel- 
comes, 
Becanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  *tis  shown; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there 
needs  none. 

e.  Timon  of  Athens.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  afiEairs  of  love: 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues; 
Let  every  eye  negociate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent. 
/.        Muck  Ado  Ahoui  Nothing,    Act  11, 

DC.   X  * 

Friendship's  full  of  dregs. 
g,         Timon  of  Athens.     Act  I.     Sc  2. 

If  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be 

forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
h,        tSunjMt  LXXL 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
i.         Tempest.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

May  ho  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years! 
Ever  beloved  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his 

end. 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument! 
j.         Henry  Vlll.    Act  n.     Sc.  1. 

Most  friendship  is  feimiing. 
k.        As  You  Like  Jt.     Act  II.     Sc.  7. 

Song. 

My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service. 
I.         Tunon  of  Athens.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may 
easily  untie, 
m.        Troilus  and  Cressida.     Act  II.     Sc  3, 

This  hath  been 
Your  faithful  servant;  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 
n,        OjpnbtUne^    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 


Thy  father  and  mvself  in  friendship. 
First  tried  our  soldiership!    He  did  look  fiax 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest. 
o.        Airs  Wdl  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  L 

Sc.  2. 

When  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 
p.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

A  star 
Which  moves  not  'mid  Ihe  moving  heavens 

alone, 
A  smile  among  dark  frowns — a  gentle  tone 
Among  rude  voices,  a  beloved  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight. 

q,       SusiAja^Fhigments,     To . 

Line  49. 

Life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friendships. 
To  love  and  to  be  loved,  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  existence. 

r.        Stdnst  Smra—Qf  Friendship, 

We  call  friendship  the  love  of  the  Dark 
Ages, 
s,        Mapamb  de  Stai^^ 

Because  friendship  is  that  by  which  the 
world  is  most  blessed  and  receives  most 
good,  it  ought  to  be  chosen  amongst  the 
worthiest  persons;  that  is.  amongst  those 
that  can  do  greatest  benefit  to  each  other. 

t.        JsBXMX  Tayiou— The  Measures  ami 

Offices  of  Friendship, 

Friendship  is  like  rivers,  and  the  strand  of 
seas,  and  the  air,  common  to  all  the  world; 
but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars,  and 
want  of  love,  have  made  them  proper  and 
peculiar. 

u.        Jerkmt  Tayx<ob — The  Measures  and 

Offices  of  Friendship. 

In  friendships  some  are  worthy,  and  some 
are  necessary;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are 
fitted  for  converse;  nature  joins  some  to  us, 
and  religion  combines  us  with  others;  society 
and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune,  and  ec^ual 
disposition,  do  actuate  our  friendships: 
which  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime  dis- 
positions, are  prepared  for  all  mankind  ac- 
cording as  any  one  can  receive  them. 

V,        JfiBSMT  Taylob— TAe  3Ieas}tres  and 

Offices  of  Friendship, 

Nature  and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friend- 
ship; excellency  and  usefulness  are  its  great 
endearments. 

10.        Jeremy  TATLOB—77i6  Jfeoffures  amf 

Offi^s  of  fViendship. 

Our  friendships  to  mankind  may  admit 
variety  as  does  our  conversation ;  and  as  by 
nature  we  are  made  sociable  to  all.  so  we  are 
friendly;  but  as  all  can  not  actually  be  of  our 
society,  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a 
special,  actual  friendship. 

2.        JsBBicT  Taylob—  The  Measttres  and 

Offices  of  Friendship. 
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Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature, 
some  by  contract^  some  by  interest,  and 
some  by  souls. 

a.        JxsDCT  Taxlob —  The  Measures  and 

Offices  of  friendship. 

When  we  speak  of  friendship,  which  is 
the  best  thing  m  the  world  (for  it  is  love  and 
beneficence,  it  is  charity  that  is  fitted  for 
society),  we  cannot  suppose  a  brave  pile 
Bhonld  be  built  up  with  nothing. 

6        Jebexx  Tatlos — The  Measures  and 

Offices  of  F)riendship. 

For  iho*  the  faults  were  thick  as  dost  in 
Tacant  chambers,  I  could  trust  your  kind- 
ness. 

c.  Tennyson — To  the  Queen.    St  6. 

More  years  had  made  me  love  thee  more. 

d.  Tennxson — In  MeTnoriam.  Pt  LXXX. 

O  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 
O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

O  solemn  ghost,  O  crowned  soul! 

e.  TE»NT80N—i»  Memoriam. 

Pt.  LXXXIV. 

Once  let  friendship  be  given  that  is  bom 
of  God,  nor  time  nor  circumstance  can 
change  it  to  a  lessening;  it  must  be  mutual 
growth,  increasing  trust,  widening  faith,  en- 
during patience,  forgiving  love,  unselfish 
ambition,  and  an  affection  built  before  the 
Throne,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  time  and 

triaL 
/.        Allah  Theockmorton—  OnFnendship. 

Friendship  is  the  holiest  of  gifts; 

God  can  bestow  nothing  more  sacred  upon 

ns! 
It  enhances  every  joy,  mitigates  every  pain. 
Everyone  can  have  a  friend. 
Who  himself  knows  how  to  be  a  friend. 
g.        Tiedge. 

Friendship — our    friendship— is     like    the 

beautiful  shadows  of  evening, 
Spreading  and  growing  till  life^  and  its  light 
pass  away. 
h,        M^^"^^^-'^-  ViTKOvics — Love  and 

Friendship, 

True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks 
of  adversity,  before  it  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation. ^    .  ,  ,^    . 

i.         Gk>.  Washington— jSocum  Maxims. 

Friendship. 

The  surest  bulwark  against  evil  is  that  of 

friendship.  '^ 

>.        YoNos's  Cicero,    Be  FvnSbus. 

What  room  can  there  be  for  friendship,  or 
who  can  be  a  friend  to  any  one  whom  he 
does  not  love  for  his  own  sake?  And  what 
is  loving,  from  which  verb  (amo)  the  very 
name  of  friendship  {amiciiva)  is  derived,  but 
wishing  a  certain  person  to  enjov  the  great- 
est possible  good  fortune,  even  if  none  of  it 
accrues  to  oneself? 

fc.       Yomqe's  Ooero.    De  FiivSma. 


Friendship's  the  wine  of  life;  but  friendship 
new 
•        *        is  neither  strong,  nor  pure. 
/.         Yoxjso— Night  Thoughts.    Night  H. 

Line  582. 

FUTUBITY. 

What  will  come,  and  must  come,  shall  come 
welL 
m.       Edwin  Abnold — Light  of  Asia, 

Bk.  VI.    Line  274. 

Some  day  Love  shall  claim  his  own 
Some  day  Bight  ascend  his  throne. 
Some  day  hidden  Truth  be  known; 

Some  day — some  sweet  day. 

n.       Lewis  J.  Bates — Some  Svceet  Bay. 

The  year  goes  wrong,  and  tares  grow  strong, 

Hope  starves  without  a  crumb; 
But  God's  time  is  our  harvest  time, 

And  that  is  sure  to  come. 

o.        Lewis  J.  Bates—  Our  Better  Bay, 

God  keeps  a  niche 
In  Heaven  to  hold  our  idols;  and  albeit 
He  brake  them  to  our  faces,  and  denied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their 

white, 
I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised,   com- 
plete. 
The  dust  shook  off,  their  beauty  glorified, 
New  Memnons  singing  in  the  great    God- 
Hght. 
p.        E.  B.  Browning — Sonnet.    Futurity 

vnth  the  Beparted- 

But  ask  not  bodies  doomed  to  die, 

To  what  abode  they  go; 
Since  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy, 

It  is  not  safe  to  know. 

q.        Davenant— r/<e  JiLst  Italian.    Act  V. 

So.  1. 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead, 
r.        Longfellow— 2I  Psalm  of  Life. 

Dear  Land  to  which  Desire  forever  flees; 

Time  doth  no  present  to  our  grasp  allow, 
Say  in  the  fixed  Eternal  shall  we  seize 

At  last  the  fleeting  how  ? 

s.       Bulweb-Lytton— T^e  First  Violets, 

O  visions  ill  forseen!    Better  had  I 
Liv'd  ignorant  of  future,  so  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only. 
t.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  763. 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 

There  is  a  life  above, 
Unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years; 

And  all  that  life  is  love. 

u.        MoNTOOMEBY— 27ie  Issues  of  Life  and 

Death. 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future!  kindly  giv'n, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle   mark'd   by 
heaven. 
V.       Vovm— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  L 

Line  86. 
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FUTUEITY. 


QABDEN. 


When  we  die,  we  shall  find  we  have  not 
lost  our  dreams;  we  have  only  lost  our  sleep. 

a.  lUCETEB. 

Haste,  holy  Friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  Khali  expire! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven! 
6.        Scott — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Canto  Y,     St.  22. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven. 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male 

chijd. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was   not   such  a  gracious    creature 

bom. 

c.  Kiriff  John.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot. 

d.  Measure  for  Measure,    Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

God  (if  Thy  will  be  so). 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-faced 

peace. 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous 

days! 

e.  Richard  ni,    ActV.    So.  4. 


Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  grant  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Thsoi  fly  toothers,  that  we  know  not  of? 
/.        Hawld,    Act  in.    Sc.l. 

What  a  world  were  this 
How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 
Whom  Death  hath  sundered  did  not  meet 
again! 
g.        SouTHET — Inscription  XVII.  Epitaph. 

The  glories  of  the  Possible  are  ours. 
h.        Bayabd  Tayix>b — T?ie  Picture  of  St. 

John.    Bk.  n.    St  71. 

The  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro*  darkness  up  to  God. 
i.        Tennyson— /ji  Memoriam.    Pt.  LIV. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Anpiel  comfortings  can  hear. 

O'er  the  rabble's  laughter; 
And,  while  Hatred's  fagots  bum. 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  discern 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

j.        WsirnEBr— Barclay  qf  Ury, 

A  time  there  is,  like  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Long-rifled  life  of  sweet  can' yield  no  more. 
k.       YovsQ^mghi  Thoughts,    Night  IV. 

Line  37. 


<3t. 


GAIN. 

And  if  you  mean  to  profit,  learn  to  praise. 
I.        Chubchill — Gotham.    Bk.  Ii. 

Line  88. 

I  don't  believe  in  principle. 
But  O,  I  du  in  interest 
m.       Lowell— ^i^tow  Papers.    Pt.  VI. 

Little  pains 
In  a  due  hour  employed  great  profit  yields, 
n.        John  Philips— Cider.    J3k.  I. 

Men,  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages: 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross, 
o.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.    Sc.  7. 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta' en;— 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  afiect. 
p.        Taming  of  the  /S^ireio.    Act  I.    Sc.  1 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain 

all. 
The  pft  doth  stretch  itself  as*t  is  received, 
And  IS  enough  for  both. 
q.        AWs  WeU  That  Ends  TFcfl.    Act  IL 

ScL 


GAHDEK*. 

Mygarden  is  a  forest  ledge 

Which  older  forests  bound; 
The  banks  slope  down  to  the  bine  lake-edge, 

Then  plunge  to  depths  profound. 

r        Emebson— Jfy  6^araen. 

Retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
s.        ULlltoV'-II  Penseroso.    Line  49. 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  Alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  sufif 'ring  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  in  Statues,  Statues  thick  as  trees; 
With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play*d; 
And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no 
shade. 
t        FopB'-'Moral  Essays,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  117. 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow 

rooted; 
Suffier  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergpow  the 

garden. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry, 
u.       mnry  VI.    Act  IIL    Sc,  1, 


GABDEN. 


GENIUS. 
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A  little  i^krden  square  and  wall*d; 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  Bhingle^  and  a  walk  divided  it 

a.  Teskjbojx— Enoch  Arden.    Line  754. 

The  garden  lies 
A  leagne  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow  broad 
stream. 

b.  TE3sasTBOix^The  Oardener's  Daughter. 

Line  30. 

The  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted    up  and   showering 

down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose: 
And  all  about  us  peal'd  the  nightingale, 
Bapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

c.  TEsanaovi— The  Princess.    Pt.  I. 

Line  217. 

Let  no  rash  hand  invade  these  sacred  bowers, 
Irreverent  pluck   the  fruit,  or   touch    the 

flowers; 
Fragrance  and   beauty  here   their  charms 

combine, 
And  e*en  Hesperia*s  garden  yields  to  mine; 
For  tho*  no  golden  apples  glitter  round, 
A. dragon  yet  more  furious  guards  the  ground. 

d.  Axo^mibxj^— Inscription /or  the 

3Urance  to  a  Garden. 

GENIUS. 

AS  diaznond  cuts  diamond,  and  one  hone 
smooths  a  second,  all  the  parts  of  intellect 
tie  whet8U>nes  to  each  other;  and  genius, 
which  is  but  the  result  of  their  mutual  sharp- 
ening is  character  too. 

e.  Bastol— i^odicoZ  Probleins. 

Individualisni, 

Genius  is  to  Wit  as  the  whole  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  parts. 

/.         Ds  La.  Bbuyebe—  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ef  ery  work  of  genius  is  tinctured  by  the 
Ceelings,  and  often  originates  in  the  events 
of  times. 

g.        Isaac  Disslasu.— Literary  Character 

of  Men  of  Genius.     Ch.  XXV. 

Fortune  has  rarely  condescended   to  be 
^  companion  of  genius. 
h.        Isaac  Disbaeu—  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture.   Poverty  of  the  Learned. 

Many  men  of  genius  must  arise  before  a 
particular  man  of  genius  can  appear, 
i         Isaac  Disbaeu — Literary  CIvaracter 

of  Men  of  Genius.     Ch.  XXV. 

Philosophy  becomes  poetry,  and  science 
imagination,  in  the  enthusiam  of  genius. 
I.         Isaac  Dihraktj— Xi/erary  Character 

of  Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  Xn. 

To  think,  and  to  feel,  constitute  the  two 
gnnd  divisions  of  men  of  genius— the  men 
of  reasoning  and  the  men  of  imagination. 

Ic        IsaIo  'DBSRMXU—Literary  Qiaraderof 

Mm  of  Germs,    Ch.  H. 


Gtonius  must  be  bom,   and  never  can  be 
taught. 
I.         Dbyden — Epistle  X     To  Congreve. 

Line  60. 

Genius  and  its  rewards  are  briefly  told: 
A  liberal  nature  and  a  niggard  doom, 
A  difficult  journey  to  a  splendid  tomb. 
m.       FoBsiER— Dedication  of  Uie  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Genius,  like  humanity,  rusts  for  want  of  use. 
n.        Hazutt—  Take  Talk.    On  Application 

to  Study. 

Nature  is  the  master  of  talent;  genius  is 
the  master  of  nature. 
0.        Holland— Ptoin  Talk  on  Familiar 

Subjects.    Art  and  Lift. 

Not  oft  near   home    docs    genius  brightly 

shine, 
No  more  than  precious  stones  while  in  the 
mine. 
p.        Omab  Khattam— J?ode7i5^ectt. 

Translator. 

Many  a  genius  has  been  slow  of  growth. 
Oaks  that  flourish  for  a  thousand  years  do 
not  spring  up  into  beauty  like  a  reed. 

q.        Geo.  He2«bt  Lewes—  !Z7te  Spanish 

Drama.    Ch.  H. 

All  the  means  of  action— 
The  shapeless  mass,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  Are  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  Are  is  genius! 
r.        LoMOFELLOW—TAe  Spanish  Student. 

Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

He  is  gifted  with  genius  who  knoweth 
much  by  natural  talent. 
s,        Pindab. 

There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear:  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar. 
t.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Genius  inspires  this  thirst  for  fame:  there 
is  no  blessing  undesired  by  those  to  whom 
Heaven  gave  the  means  of  winning  it. 

u.        M  APAMF.  DE  Stael—  Qorinne.  Bk.  XVL 

Ch.  L 

Genius  is  essentially  creative;  it  bears  the 

character  of  the  individual  who  possesses  it. 

V.        Madame  de  ^TJJtL—Corinne.  Bk.  VU. 

Ch.  L 

When  genius  is  united  with  true  feeling, 
our  talents  multiply  our  woes. 
w.       Madame  de  Staj^l— CtrriTine.   Bk.  XV. 

Ch.  VI. 

Genius  can  never  despise  labour. 
X.        Abel  Stevens— Xi/e  of  Madame  de 

StaH.    Ch.  XXXVm. 
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GENTLEMEN. 


LOBT. 


GENTLEMEN. 

A.  gentleman  bom,  master  parson;  who 
writes  himself  armigero;  in  any  bill,  war- 
rant, quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

o.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    Act  L 

St.  1. 

An  afbble  and  conrteous  gentleman. 

h.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

*'  I  aura  gentleman  " — I'll  be  sworn  thoa  art; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions  and 

spirit. 
Do  giye  thee  five-fold  blazon. 

c.  Twelfth  Night.    Act  L     St  5. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ban  in  my  yeins, — I  was  a  gentleman. 

d.  Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

My  master  hath  been  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman; tricks  he  hath  had  in  him  which 
gentlemen  have. 

c        AU*s  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  V.     . 

Sc  3. 

You  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentle- 
men at  once,  are  you  ? 
/.         ^EEBJDAif— The  Rivals.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2.  . 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 
And  soil'd  with  all  isnoble  use. 
g.       Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt  CX. 


GENTLENESS. 

He  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 
h.        CHAXJCER—CanterburyTaJies.     TheWuf 

of  Bathes  Tale.    Line  6752. 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days; 

If  ever  been  where  bells    have  knoli'd  to 

church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied: 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 
i.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IL    Sc.  7. 

Thev  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet 
j.         Oymbeline.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Those  that  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks: 
He  might  have  chid  me  so;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 
k.        Othello,    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Let  mildness  ever  attend  thy  tongue. 
U         Theooius— ifoxtm^.    Lino  368. 


GIFTS. 

Of  gifts,  there  seems  none  more  becoming 
to  offer  a  friend  than  a  beautiful  book. 
m.      Amm  Bbonson  Aloott— Cbncord  Days. 

June- 


He  ne'er  conaider'd  it»  as  loth 

To  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 

And  very  wisely  would  lay  forUi 

No  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth; 

But  as  he  got  it  fireely,  bo 

He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too: 

For  saints  themselves  will  sometimes  be 

Of  gifts  that  cost  them  nothing  free. 

BuTLEB— Hudi&txu.    Pt  I.    Canto  L 


n. 


The  prophet's  mantle,  ere  his  flight  began, 
Dropt  on  the  world— a  sacred  gift  to  man. 
0.       Campbkt.Ti— P/eowures  ojf  Hope. 

Ft  I.     Line  44. 

The  £^  to  be  true,  must  be  the  flowing  of 
the  giver  unto  me,  correspondent  to  my 
flowing  unto  him. 

p.        EMXsaov— Essay.     Of  Gifts. 

In  giving,  a  man  receives  more  than  he 
gives,  and  the  more  is  in  proportion  to  the 
worth  of  the  thing  given. 

a.        Qeoboe  MacDonaiid — Mttry  Marslon. 

Ch.  V. 

Take  gifts  with  a  sigh:  most  men  give  to  be 
paid, 
r.        John  Botub  O'Exilet — BuUs  of  the 

Road. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift 
'  s.        Taming  qf  the  Shrew.    Induction. 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  house- 
wife. Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts 
mav  henceforth  be  bestowed  equallv. 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  bene- 
fits are  mightily  misplaced:  and  the  bounti- 
ful blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her 
gifts  to  women. 

t.        As  You  Like  IL    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Eich  cifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  un- 
wind, 
u.        Hamlet.    Act  m.    Sc.  L 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  olten,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's 
mind. 
V.        Two  Oenilemen  of  Verona.    Act  TTI. 

So.  1. 

GLOBY. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past. 
10.       Bbydobs— On  the  Death  of  Sir  WaUer 

SooU. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave. 
X.        Bybov— Monody  on  the  Death  of 

Glory  built 
On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt 
y.        CowFBR—Table  Talk,    Line  1. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave, 
z.       Ojuly— Elegy  in  a  Q/untry  Churchyard. 

St  9. 


GLOBT. 


GOD. 
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TUcms  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight! 
Te  anbom  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  sonl! 
a.        GRLT—ProgrtssoJ  Potsy.    IIL    I. 

Lino  2. 

The  glory  of  him  who 
Hong  His  masonry  pendant  on  naught,  when 
the  world  he  created. 
h.        LoNOFZLLOW — ChUdren  cf  the  Lord's 

Supper.    Line  174. 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose; 
A  breath  Tevives  him,  or  a  breath  o'ertnrows. 

c.  Pope— Second  Book  of  Horace,   £p.  L 

Line  300. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  noTer  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
^U»    by    broad   spreading,    it  disperse  to 
naught. 

d,  Henry  VL    Pt  L     Act  L    Sc.  2. 

I  have  ventured. 
Like    little    wanton    boys    that   swim    on 

bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  hign-blown 

pride 
At  length  broke  under  me. 

c.         Henry  Vni.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

liike  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 
/.  Timon  of  AUuns,    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Who'd  be  so  mock*d  with  glory?  or  to  live 

But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 

To    have    his   pomp,    and   all   what   state 

compounds. 
But  onlv_painted,  like  his  varnished  friends? 
g.        'Tinum  of  Athens.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Avoid  shame,   but  do  not  seek  glory,— 
nothing  so  expensive  as  glory. 
h.         STD2CEX  BiSTTEL—Lady  Hollands 

Memoir.     Vol.  I.    P.  88. 

Twas  glory  once  to  be  a  Roman; 
She  makes  it  glory  now  to  be  a  man. 
f .  Batabd  Tlnx>B~-  The  National  Ode. 

Glories,    like    glow-worms,    afar    off  shine 

bri^ht^ 
But  look^i  at  near  have  neither  heat  nor 
light. 
J.  John  Websteb— TAc  \Vhiie  Demi 

Act  IV.     So.  4. 

Gn^t  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard! 
k.        WoRDSwoBTfl— To  B.  R.  Haydon. 

Line  14. 

GOD. 

God*B  wisdom  and  God's  goodness! — Ay,  but 

fools 
Mis-define  thee,  till  God  knows  them  no  more. 
Wisdom  and  goodness,  they  are  God!  what 

schools 
Have    yet  as  much  as  heard    this    simple 

love? 
This  no  Saint  preaches,  and  this  no  Church 

rules; 
Tis  in  the  desert,  now  and  heretofore. 
L        ISjTiaxw  Abkold —  Tht  Divinity. 

St  3. 


"There  is  no  god  but  God!— to  prayer — 
lol  God  is  great!" 
m,        BxaoN— CWWc  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St  59. 

"God!"    sing,    ye     meadow-streams,    with 

gladsome  voice! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like 

sounds! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous    fall    shall  thunder 
"God!" 
n.        Coleridge— ^ymn  before  Sunrise  in 

the  Vale  cf  Chamouni. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  would'st 

taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  his  embrace, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  bUnd 

before: 
Thine  eye  shall  be  instructed;  and  thine 

heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have 

wrought, 
o.         CowpjUR -The  Task.     Bk.  V. 

Line  782. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  soa 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
p.        CowPEB — Light  Shining  out  of 

Darkness. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the 

heavens 
Bv  strides  of  human  wisdom.     In  his  works. 
Though  wondrous,  ho  commands  us  in  his 

word 
To  seek  him  rather  whore  his  mercy  shines. 
q.        CowPEB— TAe  Task.     Bk.  III. 

Line  217. 

Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or 

stain, 
Of  His  unrivall'd  pencil, 
r.        CowPEB— TTie  Task.     Bk.  VI. 

Lino  240. 

*Twas  much,  that  man  was  made  like  God 

before; 
But,   that  God  should  bo  mado  like  man, 

much  more. 
s.        Donne — Holy  Sonnets. 

Eternal  Deities, 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  Adamant,  on  plates  of  brass. 
t.        Dbyden— PatowwH  and  Arciie.    Bk.  I. 

Line  478. 

He  who  loves 
God  and  his  law  must  hate  the  foes  of  God. 
u.       Geoboe  Euot — Spanish  Oypsy.  Bk.  L 

God  enters  by  a  private  door  into  every 
individual. 
t7.        Emsbson — Essay.     Of  Intellect. 
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GOD. 


GOD. 


When  tho  Master  of  the  tini  verse  has  points 
to  carry  in  his  government  he  impresses  his 
will  in  the  structare  of  minds. 

a.        Emerson — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

linmortcUity. 

Ilestore  to  God  his  dne  in  tithe  and  time: 
A  tithe  purloin'd  cankers  the  whole  estate. 
h.        Herbert— r/tc  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch, 

Thou  art  what  I  want. 
I  am  athirst  for  God,  the  Living  God. 

c.  Jean  Ingelow — A  Parson^ s  Letter  to 

a  Toung  Poet.    Pt.  II. 

Thou  think'st  of  Him  as  one  that  will  not 

wait. 
A  father,  and  not  wait!    He  waited  long 
For  us,  and  yet  perchance  He  thinks  not  long. 
And  will  not  count  the  time.     There  are  uo 

dates 
In  His  line  leisure. 

d.  Jean  Ingelow— vl  Parson's  Letter  to 

a  Young  Poet.     Pt  II. 

The  sun  and  every  vassal  star, 
All  space,  beyond  the  soar  of  angel  wings. 

Wait  on  his  word:  and  yet  He  stays  His 
car 
For  every  sigh  a  contrite  suppliant  brings. 

e.  Kedle — Ascension  JJay. 

There  is  no  God  but  God,  the  living,  the 
self  subsisting. 
/.         Koran, 

Tis  heaven  nlono  that  is  given  away, 
*Tis  only  Grod  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
g,        Xjowell—  The  V^ision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

A  voice  is  in  the  wind  I  do  not  knew; 
A  meamng  on  the  face  of  the  high  hills 
Whose  utterance  I  cannot  comprehend. 
A  something  is  behind  them:  tnat  is  God. 
h,        Geobob  MacDonaij> —  Within  and 

WUhout.     Pt.  I.     Sc.  1. 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
t.         MniTON — Paradise  Lost^     Bk.  I. 

Line  2G. 

These    are    thy  glorious  works,    Parent    of 
good, 
j.         "Million — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  V. 

Lino  153. 

Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,    they  serve   him  best. 

His  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 
k.        MiLTon— Sonnet.     On  JHs  Blindness. 

Yes,  thou  art  ever  present,  Power  supreme! 
Not  circumscribed  by  time,  nor  fixed  to  space, 
%  Confined  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound, 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons,  or  on  thrones,  tho  faithful  find 
thee. 
/.         Hannah  More — BelsJiazzar, 


God  is  truth  and  light  his  shadow. 
in.       Plato. 

Father  of  All!  in  ev*ry  Age, 

In  ev'ry  clime  ador'd. 
By  Saint,  by  Savage,  and  by  Sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord! 

n.        PoPB—  Universal  Prayer. 

He  mounts  the  storm,  and  walks  upon  the 
wind. 
o.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  110. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we 

can, 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
p.        "BoFR— Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I.  Line  15. 

Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 
q.        Pope —  Universal  Prayer, 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
r.        Pope— JESssay  on  Man,    Ep.  I. 

Line  277. 

In  danger  heroes,  and  in  doubt 
Poets  find  gods  to  help  them  ou^. 
s.        Prior— ^ma.    Canto  IIL 

The  Omnipotent  has  sown  His  name  on 
the  heavens  in  glittering  stars,  but  upon 
earth  He  planteth  His  name  by  tender  flowera. 

t         BiCHTER — Hesperus, 

God  is  our  fortress;  in  whose  conquering 

name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks, 
u.        Henry  VL     Pt.  I.     Act  11.    Sc.  1. 

God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet. 

V,        Henry  VL     Pt  H.    Act  U,    Sc.  3.  , 

I 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet;  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 
VD.       Henry  VIIL    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  inefiable! 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence  muse 
His  praise, 
a:.        Thomson— i/ywi". 

These  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father!  thesi 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee. 
y,        Thoicson — Hymn, 

What,  but  God? 
Inspiring  God!  who,  boundless  spirit  all,  . 
And  unremitting  Energy,  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
z,        TaoafiiON — The  Seasons,     Spring, 

Line  849. 

God,  from  a  beautiful  necessity,  is  Loye. 
aa.      TuppEE — Of  Immortality. 

God  sendeth  and  giveth,  both  mouth  and 
the  meat. 
66.       ToBSEOi—Five  Hundred  Points  of 

Good  Husbandry .     Good 
Husbandry  Lessons, 


GOD. 


GOODNESS. 
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A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust 
a.        Yovmo— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IV. 

Line  234. 

A  God  alone  can  comprehend  a  God. 
6.        Youso— Night  Thoughts,    Night  IX. 

fine  835. 

ThoQsh  man  sits  still  and  takes  his  ease; 

God  is  at  work  on  man ; 
Ko  means,  no  moment  unemploy'd, 

To  bless  him,  if  he  can. 

c        YausQ—Mesignation,    St.  122. 

Thou,  my  all! 
My  theme!  my  inspiration:  and  my  crown! 
My  strength  in  age!  my  rise  in  low  estate! 
My  souls  ambition,   pleasure,  wealth!  my 

world! 
My  light  in  darkness!  and  my  life  in  death! 
My  boast  through  time!  bliss  through  eter- 
nity! 
Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise! 
Or  fathom  thy  profonuc  of  love  to  man! 
<t         YOVHQ-Night  Thoughts.     Night  IV. 

Line  586. 

GOLD. 

For  gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial; 
Therefore  he  loveth  gold  in  special. 
e.         Chauceb—  Canterbury  Tales.  Prologue. 

Line  445. 

Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate; 
Gold  in  families  debate; 
Gold  does  friendships  separate; 
Gold  does  cItII  wars  create. 
/.         CowLEt—Ajiacreontics.     Gold. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winded  force 
All  powerful  gold  can  speed  its  course; 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  make, 
And  loves  through  solid  walls  to  break. 
g.        Fbahcis*  iforace.     Ode  XVL 

Line  12. 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 
h.        Hood — Miss  Kilmansegg.     Iler  Moral. 

Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  for 

gold. 
Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  sold. 
L         VoFm—Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  187. 

Trade  it  may  help.  Society  extend. 
Bat  lures  the  Pirate,  and  corrupts  the  Friend : 
It  raises  Armies  in  a  nation's  aid. 
But  bribes  a  Senate,   and  the  Land's  be- 
tray'd. 
>.         FoFE— JforaZ  Essays.    Ep.  III. 

Line  29. 

A  mere  hoard  of  gold,  kept  ^y  a  devil;  till 
Back  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and 


HmrylV.    Pt.  U.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 


How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-carefal  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their 

brains  with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The   canker'd    heaps    of    strange-achieved 

gold; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises. 
/.         Henry  IV.    Pt.  H.    Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

There  is  gold  for  you;  sell  me  your  good  re- 
port, 
m.        Oymheline.     Act  U.     Sc.  3. 

There  is  thy  gold;  worse  poison  to  men's 

souls. 
Doing    more    murther    in    this    loathsome 

world. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayst 

*not  sell: 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thon  hast  sold  me  none. 
n.        Romeo  and  Juliet.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold. 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  au  hundred  blows, 
o.         Uenry  VL     Pt.  III.    Act.  II.     Sc.  5. 

Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth;  yea, 

and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer:  and 

'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves 

the  thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true 

man. 
p.        Vymbeline.    Act  IH.    Sc.  3. 

Commerce  has  set  the  mark  of  selfishness; 
The  signet  of  its  all-enslaving  power 
Upon  a  shining  ore,  and  called  it  gold: 
Before  whose  image  bow  the  vulgar  great. 
The  vainly  rich,  the  miserable  proud. 
The  mob  of  peasants,  nobles,  priests,  and 

kings. 
And  with  blind  feelings  reverence  the  power 
That  grinds  them  to  the  dust  of  misery. 
But  in  the  temple  of  their  hireling  hearts 
Gold  is  a  living  god,  and  rules  in  scorn 
All  earthly  things  but  virtue. 
q.        Shelley— Queen  Mob.    Pt.  V.    St.  4. 

GOODNESS. 

Whatever  anyone  does  or  says,  I  must  be 
good. 

AuBELixjs  Antoninus— TAou^Ws . 

Ch.  VH. 

What  good  I  see  humbly  I  seek  to  do. 
And  live  obedient  to  the  law,  in  trust  « 

That  what  will  come,  and  must  come,  shalF  ' 
come  well. 
s.        Edwin  Abnold — TJie  Light  of  Asia 

Bk.  VL    Line  273. 
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GOODNESS. 


GOVERNMENT. 


There  was  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion 
did  80  mnch  magnify  goodness  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  doth. 

a.        Bacon     Ks^tays.     Of  Goodness,  dc. 

Who  soweth  good  seed  shall  snrely  reap; 
The  year  grows  rich  as  it  groweth  old. 
And  life's  latest  SMuds  are  its  sands  of  gold! 
6.        JuLU  C.  R.  Dorr— To  the  **  Bouquet 

Club.'' 

If  you  would  be  good,  first  believe  that 
you  are  bad. 

c.  Epictetus. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

d.  GoLDSMTTH— TAe  Traveller.    Line  22. 

True  goodness  is  like  the  glowworm  in 
this,  that  it  shines  most  when  no  eyes,  ex- 
cept those  of  heaven,  are  upon  it. 

e.  J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Harib— (^ue55es  at 

Truth. 

How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fairl 
/.        Ben  Jonson — Love  Freed  from 

Ignorance  and  Folly. 

Great  hearts  alone  understand  how  much 
glory  there  is  in  being  good. 

g.  MlCHFJ.KT. 

Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  the  more  abundant  grows. 
h.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  V. 

Line  71. 

None 
But  such  as  arc  good  men  can  five   good 

things; 
And  that  which  is  not  cood  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-governed  ana  wise  appetite. 
{.         Milton— Cbmtis.    Line  702. 

Long  may  such  goodness  live! 
j.         ISLooKBS— Pleasures  of  Memory. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
k.       Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man 
is,  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is 
sufficient 

I.         Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

One  good  deed  dying  tongueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that 
Our  praises  are  our  wages, 
m.        Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things 

evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 
n.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

There  live«  within  the  verv  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  tnat  will  abate  it; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy, 
Dies  in  its  own  too-much. 
0.       EamUL    Act  IV.    Bo.  7. 


Your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 
p.       Henry  VIIL    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust 
q.        Sbislbj— Contention  of  Ajax  and 

Ulysses.    Sc.  3. 

He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger 
than  you  have  in  your  whole  body, 
r.        Swift— ifofy  the  Cookmaid's  Letter  to 

Dr.  Sheridan. 

Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
8.        Tenntson— iiodv  Clara  Vert  De  Vere. 

St  7. 

GOSSIP. 

Gk>ssip  is  a  sort  of  smoke  that  comes  from 
the  dirty  tobaoco-pipes  of  those  who  diffuse 
it;  it  proves  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  the 
smoker. 

t.        George  Euot— DanieZ  Deronda. 

Bk.  n.   ch.  xni. 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  may  he  re- 
port 
Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 
u.        Mjuron— Samson  Agonistes. 

Line  135a 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad. 
V,        Macbdk.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

If  my  gossip  report,  "be  an  honest  woman  of 
her  word. 
w.       Merchant  of  Vemce.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 
X.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

OOYEBNMENT. 

States  are  great  engines  moving  slowly, 
y,        Baooh— Advancement  of  Learning. 

Bk.n. 

There  was  a  State  without  Kings  or  nobles: 
there  was  a  church  without  a  Bishop;  there 
was  a  people  governed  by  grave  magistrates 
which  It  had  selected,  and  equal  laws  which 
it  had  framed. 
z.        Rupus  CnoATR— Speech  Before  the  New 

England  Society. 
December  22,  1843. 

Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toiL 
aa.      Goldsmith— 77i«  Traveller.     Line  372. 

All  your  strength  is  in  ^our  union. 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord. 
hb.      Longfellow — Hiaxjoaiha.    Pt.  I. 

Line  112. 

Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning 

die. 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility, 
oc      LoBD  John  Mannsbs— j^otoncTs  TrusL 

Ptm.    Line  227. 
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Hope  nothing  from  foreign  goyemments. 
They  will  never  be  reallj  willing  to  aid  yon 
nntu  you  have  shown  that  you  are  strong 
enongh  to  conquer  without  them. 

a.  Mazzdu — Life  and  Writings.     Taung 

Italy. 

If  the  soTereign  of  the  State  love  benevo- 
lence, he  will  have  no  enemy  in  the  empire. 

b.  Mencius — On  Oovemment. 

The  government  will  take  Uio  fairest  of 
namftg,  bnt  the  worst  of  re^dities — mob  rule. 

C.  POLTBHTB — ^VI.      57. 

The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 
<L        FovB—Tke  Dunciad,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  188. 

Party  has  no  doubt  its  evils;  but  all  the 
erils  of  party  put  together  would  be  scarcely 
a  grun  in  the  balance,  when  compared  to 
the  dissolution  of  honorable  friendships,  the 
pursuit  of  selfish  ends,  the  want  of  concert 
in  counci],  the  absence  of  a  settled  policy 
in  foreign  affiedrs,  the  corruption  of  separate 
statesmen. 

e.         LoBD  John  UussEUs—Jnirodudion  to 

the  Correspondence  of  (he 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

A  man  busied  about  decrees; 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to 

exile; 
Bansoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat*ning  the 
other. 
/.  CoridUmus.    Act  I.  So.  6. 

For  government,  through  high,  and  low,  and 

lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent; 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music. 
g.         Henry  V.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Why  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruVd  by  women. 
A.         mchard  UI.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

The  school  boy  whips  his  taxed  top,  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  norse, 
with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road ;  and  the 
dTing  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine, 
wmch  has  paid  seven  per  cent,  flings  him- 
self back  on  his  chintz  bed,  which  has  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  and  expires  in  the 
arais  of  an  apothecary  who  has  paid  a  license 
of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  put- 
ting him  to  death. 

u  SxDKEi  ^iorR—ReviexD  of  SeyberCs 

Annals.     UnitwL  States. 


Ill  csa  he  rule  the  great  that  cannot  reach 
thesmalL 
j.  BFEXSEA—Fberie  Queene.     Bk.  V. 

Canto  II.    St  51. 

QBACE. 

Who  hath  not  own'd,  with  rapture-smitten 

frame. 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name  ? 
lb        CjJtFmji*— Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Pt  U.    Line  5. 


Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  so  much 

ease. 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please. 
I.         Dbtden — Absalom  and  Achitophd, 

Pt  I.    Line  27. 

Noiseless  as  a  feather  or  a  snow-flake  falls, 
did  her  feet  touch  the  earth.  She  seemed 
to  float  in  flie  air,  and  the  floor  to  bend  and 
wave  under  her,  as  a  branch  when  a  bird 
alights  upon  it  and  takes  wing  again. 

m.       LoNoiELLOw— //ypcrioTi.    Bk.  n. 

ch.  vn. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave    disorder 

part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art 
n.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism,    Line  152. 

For  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil, 
o.         Tempest.     Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

God  give  him  grace  to  groan. 
p.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Hail  to  thee,  lady!  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  tKee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round! 
q.         Othello.    Act  H.     Sc.  1. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  quali- 
ties, 
r.         Borneo  a)id  Juliet.    Act  H.     Sc.  3. 

O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell! 
s.        Midsummer  NUjhVs  Dream.     Act  1. 

Sc.  L 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 
t.         I'ennyson— ^rcofc.  Break,  Break. 

GRATITUDE. 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which 
springs  from  the  soul ;  and  the  heart  of  man 
knoweth  none  more  fragrant. 

tt.        HosEii  Ballou — MSS.  Sermons. 

Gratitude  is  expensive. 

V.        Gibbon — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 

The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 
w.       Gbay— ibr  Music.    St.  5. 

Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind! 
X.        l^OFR— Second  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  I. 

Line  14. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
And  thanks:  and  ever  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay. 
y.        Twelfth  Night.     Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

"I    thank    you    for     your    voices, — thank 

you,— 
Your  most  sweet  voices." 
z.         Ooriolanus.    Act  H.     Sc.  3. 
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Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, ) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cassar's 

woands, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 
a.        Julius  (Jcesar.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 
That  our  renowned  Bome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own. 
h,        (Joriolanus,    Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 


GBAVE,  THE 

Lie  lightly  on  my  ashes,  gentle  Earth! 

c.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— ^onduca. 

Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

The  grave,  dread  thing! 
Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  nt^med:    Nature 

appaird 
Shakes  on  her  wonted  firmness. 

d.  Blaib — The  Grave. 

The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhilo  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister  streams 
That  some  rude  interposing  rock  had  split. 

e.  Blair— The  Grave. 

Gravestones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years. 
/.         Sir  Thomas  Browne — Uydrioiaphia. 

Ch.  V. 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round. 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  rest  within  the  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune. 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  ^ve  to  make 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

g,        Bryant-- t/un«. 

I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  southern  cor- 
ner of  a  little  country  churchyard,  than  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Capuiets. 

h.        Burke— icWer  to  Matthew  Smith. 

The  dead  are  thy  inheritors. 
i.        Byron— 4  FragmenL 

An  untimely  grave. 
>.         Carew—  On  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Graves  they  say  are  warm'd  by  glory; 
Foolish  words  and  empty  story. 
k,       Heine — Latest  jPoems,    Epilogue. 

Then  to  the  grave  I  turned  me  to  see  what 

therein  lay; 
Twas  the  garment  of  the  Christian,  worn  out 

and  thrown  away. 
t        KouKkOBXBL— Death  and  the  Qiristian, 


I  see  their  scattered  gravestones   gleaming 

white 
Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending 

night; 
0*er  all  alike  the  imperial  sunset  throws 
Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose; 
We  give  to  each  a  tender  thought,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  graveyards  with  their  tangled 

grass, 
m.       LoNOTEiiLOW — Moriiuri  Salutamus. 

Line  121. 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests 

grow! 
n.        LoNGFELiiOW —  Gc  Xs  Acre. 

There  are  slave-drivers  quietly  whipt  under- 
ground, 
There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boards  are 

fast  bound, 
There  card-players  wait  till  the  last  trump  be 

played. 
There  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally  laid. 
There  the  babe  that's  unlx>rn  is  supplied 

with  a  berth. 
There  men  without  legs  get  their  six  feet  of 

earth. 
There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapt  up  in  hia 

case, 
There  seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a  place. 
There  defendant  and  plaintiff  get  equally 

cast. 
There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  the  last, 
o.        Lowell — tbJblefor  Critics.  Line  1656; 

ITiere  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 

They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground. 
p.        Montgomery— 77i€  Grave. 

The  grave  unites;  where  e*en  the  great  find 
rest, 

And  blended   lie  th'  oppressor  and  th*  op- 
pressed! 
q.        Pope—  WiTvdsor  Forest    Line  317. 

Thy  grave  shall  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  gree^  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast. 
There  shall  t  >'e  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow. 
Vovz—Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Ladtji. 

Line  6o. 


r. 


Never  the  Grave  gives  back  what  it  has  won! 
s.        ScHiLLEa — A  Funeral  Fantasy. 

Last  Line. 

Bea^v  from  hence  his  body. 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 
/.         Ooriolanus.    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
XL        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.     So.  7. 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring! 
u.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    So.  1. 
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Let's  choose  execntors,  and  talk  of  wills; 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
SftTe  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Itichard  IL    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 


o. 


Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

b.  Jiomeo  and  Jidiet.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

The  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum*d, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 

c.  Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

They  bore  him  barefac'd  on  the  bier; 
•  •  «  •  «  * 

And  on  his  grave  rains  man}*  a  tear. 

d.  Uamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

Within  their  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interr'd. 
c.         Jlenry  VI.    Pt  I.     Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

O  heart,  and  mind,  and  tlioughts!  what  thing 

do  you 
Hope  to  inherit  in  the  grave  below? 
/.  SsEiA^Y—PosOiumous  Poems,  Sonnet, 

The  lone  couch  of  his  everlasting  sleep. 
g.         ^SELUSX—Alastor,    Line  57. 

Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine. 
As  tlie  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 
h.         TEsmreoN— ^  Dirfje,    St  6. 


Onr  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
An^l  silent  under  other  snows. 
1.  Tenntsok — In  Memoriam^ 


Pt.  crv. 


Hark!  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound. 
J,  Watts — Funeral  Thoughts.     Bk.  II. 


Hymn  63. 


GBEATNESS. 


Bum  to  be  great. 
Pay  not  thy  praise  to  lofty  things  alone. 
The  plains' are  everlasting  as  the  hills, 
Th*?  bard  cannot  have  two  pursuits ;  aught  else 
Coincs  on  the  mind  with  the  like  shock  as 

•  though 
Two  worlds  had  gone  to  war,  and  met  in  air. 
An:l  now  that  thou  hast  heard  thus  much 

from  one 
Kot  wont  to  seek,  nor  give,  nor  take  advice, 
Kexnember,  whatsoe'er  thou  art  as  man, 
Suffer  the  world,  entreat  it  and  forgive. 
Tbey  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. 
/.-.         Bailet — Fkstus.    Sc.  Home. 

We  have  not  the  love  of  greatness,  but  the 
love  of  the  love  of  greatness. 

/.  Casltlr— Essays.     Characteristics. 

Tho  great  man  who  thinks  greatly  of  him- 
self, is  not  diminishing  that  greatness  in 
heaping  fuel  on  his  fire. 

lit.       Isaac  Disbaeli — Literary  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.     Ch.  XV. 

Kature  never  sends  a  great  man  into  the 
planet,  without  confiding  the  secret  to 
aziother  soul. 

n.        Eksbbon — Uses  of  Oreat  Men. 


In  honor  dies  he  to  whom  the  great  seems 
ever  wonderful, 
o.        Hafiz. 

He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of  great- 
ness, must  always  have  had  a  very  low  stand- 
ard of  it  in  his  mind. 

p.  Ujouti— Table  TaUc.  WJieiher  Genius 
is  Conscious  of  its  own  Power? 

No  really  great  man  ever  thought  himself 
so. 
q.        KAZurr—TahleTalk.    Whether  Genius 
is  Conscious  of  its  own  Power. 

For  he  that  once  is  good,  is  ever  great, 
r.        Ben  JoNsoN— r/ie  fbrest. 

To  Lady  Aubigny. 

Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ? 
5.        "Kexts-- Addressed  to  Haydon. 

Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in 
the  citv  of  God,  and  secret  passages  running 
deep  beneath  external  nature  give^  their 
thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  intelli- 
gences, which  strengthens  and  consoles  them, 
and  of  which  the  laborers  on  the  surface  do 
not  even  dream. 

t         Longfellow — Kavanagh.    Ch.  L 

Great   of   heart,    magnanimous,   courtly, 
courageous. 
u.        Longfellow—  Courtship  of  MUes 

Standish.    Pt.  IIL 

The  men  who  impress  the  world  as  the 
mightiest  are  those  often  who  can  the  least — 
never  those  who  can  the  most  in  their  natural 
kingdom;  generally  those  whose  frontiers 
lie  openest  to  the  inroads  of  temptation. 

V.        George  MacDonald — The  Marquis 

of  Lossie.  Ch .  UX. 

The  great  man  is  ho  who  does  not  lose 
his  child's  heart. 
10.       Mencius — Metaphysics  and  Morals. 

Are  not  great 
Men  the  models  of  nations  ! 
jr.        Owen  J^Iereditu —Xucife.     Pt.  H. 

Canto  rV.    St.  29. 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own. 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf  : 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown: 

Whole  in  himself. 
y.        Owen  Meredith— -A  Great  Man. 

A  mighty  deed  is  like  the  Heaven's  thunder. 
That  wakes  the  nation's  slumberers   from 
their  rest. 
z.        Baupach. 

Are  yet  two  Eomans  living,  such  as  these  ? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Komans,  fare  thee  well! 
aa.      Julius  Caesar.     Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

But  thou  art  fair;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune   join'd  to    make   thee 
great. 
hb.      £ing  John.    Act  HI.     Sa  1. 
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Greatness  knows  itself. 
a,        Henry  1 V,    Pt.  L    Axst  IV.    So.  3. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  tlie  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this,  onr  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  has  grown  so  great? 
6.        Julius  Ccesar,    Act  L     So.  2. 

Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
And  some  have  greatness  thmst  upon  them. 
c         Twelfth  Mght    Act  n.     Sc.  5. 

The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  tho  thing 
1'hat  malves  him  honoar'd,  or  begets  him 

hate: 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 

d.  Lucrece,    Line  1006. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to 

shake  them ; 
And  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to 

pieces. 

e.  Bichard  III.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Why,  man,  he  doth   bestride  the   nojcrovr 

world, 
Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  nnder  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 
/.         Julius  (kesar.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Tonr  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure. 
g.         OtheUo.    Act  H     So.  3. 

Not  that  the  heavens  the  little  can  make 

great, 
But  many  a  man  has  lived  an  age  too  late. 
A.         Stoddabd — To  Edmund  Clarence 

Stedman. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public 
for  being  eminent. 
I.         Swift — Thoughis  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men. 
j.         Henbt  TatijOB — Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

Act  I.    So.  6. 

Man  should  be  ever  better  than  he  seems. 
k.        Sir  AuBBET  dk  Yebe — A  Song  of  FhUh. 

O,  happy  they  that  never  saw  the  court, 
Nor  ever  knew  great  men  but  by  report! 
/.         John  Websteb— TA«  White  IkvU;  or, 

VUtoria  Oorombona. 

A  man  is  a  great  thing  upon  the  earth,  and 
through  eternity — but  every  jot  of  the  great- 
ness of  man  is  unfolded  out  of  woman. 
WAt.T  Whitman— ieaue*  of  Grass, 

Unfolded  out  of  the  Folds. 


m. 


Great  is  Youth— equally  great  is  Old  Age— 

^reat  are  Day  and  I4ight. 
Great  is  Wealth— great  is  roverty — great  is 
Expression— great  is  Silence, 
n.        Walt  WismiAH— Leaves  of  Grass. 

Great  are  the  Myths.    Pt  L 


It  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man. 
0.         Walt  Whitman — Leaves  of  Grass. 
WaU  Whiitnan.    Pt  XXL 

St  108. 

Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  me. 
p.        Young— 2%e  Revenge.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

High  stations,  tumults,  but  not  bliss,  create; 
None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great 
q.         Young — Love  of  tame.    Satire  £ 

Line  237. 


Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancy'd  tortures? 
r.         AoDisoN— CWo.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  nok 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.     That  is 

well — 
That  is  light  grieving* 
5.         E.  B.  Bbownxng —  Tears. 

We  grieved,  we  sighed,  we  wept:  we  never 
blushed  before. 
t,         CowLXY — The  Government  of  Oliver 

CromxceU. 

No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand. 
u.        DjiHTE—HeU.    Canto  V.    Line  121. 

'Tis  better  that  our  griefs  should  not  spread 
far. 
V.        Geoboe  Et.tot — Legend  of  JnbaL 

Armgart,     Sc.  5. 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  ^lef. 
w.       Gk>Li)SMiTH — Deserted  Village. 

Line  384. 

Small  griefs  find  tongues;  full  casques  aro 
ever  found 

To  give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  sound. 

Deep    waters  noyselesse    are;   and  this  we 
know, 

That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depth  be- 
low. 
X.        Hebbice — Hesperides. 

The  only  cure  for  grief  is  action. 
y.        Geo.  Henby  Lewes — The  Spanish 

Drama.    Ch.  II. 

O,  well  has  it  been  said,  that  there  is  no 
grief  like  the  grief  which  does  not  speak! 
z.         Longfellow — Hyperion,    Bk.  11. 

Ch.  n. 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet!  and  methinks 
More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of 

ours 
Than  one  would  say. 
aa.      Longfellow — Spanish  Stuaent 

Act  IL     Sc,  4. 

But  O!  the  heavy  chance,  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return! 
lb.      JtSiLtOTH—Lycidas .     Line  37. 

I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 
night 
ce.      Mnaas — On  His  Deceased  Wife. 
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Alas,  poor  man!  grief  has  so  wrought  on  him, 
fie  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances, 
a.         Titus  Andronicus.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

But  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which 

bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown . 
6.         Winter^ s  Tale.    Actn.     So.  1. 

But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  ana  the  suits  of 
woe. 

c.  Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Each   substance   of    a   grief    hath   twenty 

shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so: 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

d.  lUchard  II.    Act  U.    Sc.  2. 

Eyery  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he  that  has 
it. 

e.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  HI. 

Sc.  2. 

Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less. 
/.  Cymt>dine.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Pats  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Bemembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  ports, 
StufEs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
g.        King  John.    Act  IIL    Sc.  4, 

Grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
A.         J^ng  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  press'd 
With  more  of  thine. 

i.  Romeo  and  JulieL    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Grief  softens  the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate. 
J.         Henry  VI.    Pt.  IL    Act  IV.     So.  4. 

Grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Wliispers  the  o*er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it 
break. 
k.        MaebdK    ActlV.    Sc.  3. 

I  axn  not  mad;— I  would  to  heaven,  I  were! 
For  then,  *tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget! 
L         King  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  famace-buming 
heart. 
m.      Henry  VI.    Pt  IIL    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  xobb'st  me  of  a  moiety. 
fi.        Air$  WtU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  IH. 

Sc.2. 


Men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  with  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
0.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

Sc.  L 

My  grief  lies  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 
p.        Richard  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 
q.        Sonnet  L. 

My  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief. 

My  body  round  en|;irt  with  misery; 
For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent? 
r.        Henry  VI.    Pt  IL    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 

Nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold  on  me;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
That  it  cngluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  it  is  still  itself. 
8.        Othello.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

O!  grief  hath  changed  me,  since  you  saw  me 

last; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time*s  deformed 

hand 
Have  written  strange  departures  in  my  face. 
t.         Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  V.    Sc.  1 . 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told ; 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,    lo!    two    lamps,    burnt   out,    in 

darkness  lies. 
M.         Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  1123. 

Some  grief  shows  much  of  love; 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 
V.        Romeo  and  Jidiet.    Act  III.    Sc.  5. 

That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him,  — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable. ) 
to.        Cymbeline.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

The  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'er-skip. 
When  grief  hath  mates. 
X.        King  Lear.    Act  III.     Sc.  6. 

'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 

Hamlet 
To  give   these   mourning    duties    to   your 

father; 
But,  you  must  know,    your  father  lost  a 

father; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor 

bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow:  But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness. 
y.       HamUt.    ActL    So.  2. 
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GBIEF. 


GXTILT. 


We  most  be  patient:  bat  I  cannot  choose 
bat  weep,  to  think  they  shoald  lay  him  i'  the 
cold  ground. 

a.        JIamleL    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  snch  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of 

sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,   and   makes 

them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ? 
6.        HamleL    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  I  know 

not, 
That  made  them  do  it. 

c.  Julius  Ccesar,    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

d.  Richard  11.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Dark  is  the  realm  of  grief:  but  human  things 
Those  may  not  know  of  who  cannot  weep  for 
them. 

t.  SBELLES—OthO. 

Winter  is  come  and  gone. 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year. 
/.         SnELLEY—Adonais,    St.  18. 

"  Oh  but,"  quoth  she,  "  great  griefe  will  not 

be  tould, 
And  can  more  easilv  be  thought  than  said." 

0.  Spenseb— iferic  Queene.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  VII.    St.  41. 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh;  I  saw  the  iron  enter 
into  his  soul. 
h.        Stzrne — The  Captive. 

Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break, 
i.        Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt  VI. 

Waiting  for  a  hand, 
A  hand  that  can  be  clasp'd  no  more. 
j.         Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  VII. 

Ko  greater  grief!  Is  it  then  always  grief 
Remembering   happier   times   in    times  of 

sorrow  V 
Does  one  day  of  delight  ne'er  bring  relief 
To  the  sick  soul  on  a  despairful  morrow? 
Past  joys  are  a  possession. 
k.        John  Todhunteb — Laurella,  and  Other 
Foems,    Nessun  Maggior*  Dolore, 

GBOWTH. 

Nature  never  stands  still,  nor  souls  neither; 
they  ever  go  up  or  go  down. 

1.  Julia  C.  R.  Dork—  Outgrown, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 
m,      Longfellow— TAe  Ladder  of  SL 

Augustine.    St.  2. 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
his  strenffth. 
n.        Pops — £ssay  on  Man.    £p.  II. 

Line  136. 


Thus  the  Mercury  of  Man  is  fix*d. 
Strong  ^rows  the  Virtue   with  his  nature 
miz'd. 
0.        FovE— Essay  on  Man.    £p.  II. 

Line  177. 

"Ay."  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
*' Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do 

grow  apace:" 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so 

fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds 
make  haste, 
|).        Richard  III.    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never 
grow. 
q.        Richard  II.    Act.  HE.    Sc  4. 

O,  my  lord. 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth; 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
r.        Richard  III.    Act  lU.    Sc.  1. 

GUESTS. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to- 
night 
s.        Macbeth.    Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 

Do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch  d,  unfledg'd  comrade. 
t.        Hamlet.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

3fac5.— Here's  our  chief  guest 
Lady  if.— If  he  had  been  forgotten 
It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast 
u.        Macbeth.    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 

Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table . 
V.        Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

See,  your  guests  approach: 
Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 
w.        mnter^s  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 
X.       Henry  VL    Pt.  I.    Act  IL     Sc  2. 


GUILT. 

How  guilt  once  harboured  in  the  conscious 

oreast 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  thegreat 
y.        Sam'l  Johnson— ircnc  Act  IV.  Sc.  8. 

Guilt's  a  terrible  thing. 
2.        Ben  J ov8om— Bartholomew  Fair. 

Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

These  false  pretexts  and  varnished  colours 
failing, 

Hare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  ap- 
pear! 
aa.      lAwrov^ikLmson  Agonistes.  Line  901. 


QUILT. 


HAIR. 
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How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight! 
a.        Pope— i7oisa  to  Ahdard,    Line  230. 

And  then  it  started  like  a  gnilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  sommons. 

h.        BamdtL    Act  L    So.  1. 


O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink!  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 
c.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IV. 


A  land  of  levitj  is  a  land  of  guilt, 
d.        YoTmOr-'NigU  Thoughts, 


Sc.  1. 

Night  Vn. 
Preface. 


H. 


A  civil  habit 
Oft  ooTers  a  good  man. 
€.         Beaumont  and  Fletcheb—  The 

Beggar*8  Bush,    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth; 
*«It  most  be  right:  I've  done  it  from  my 
youth." 
/.         Ckabbs— 7^  Borou^^.    Letter  m. 

HI  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
g.        Dbxden'b  Ovid.    Metamorphoses. 

Bk.  XV.    Line  1. 

Small  habits  well  pursued  betimes 
Hay  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
hi        Hannah  Mobe~  F/on'o.  Pt  L 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of 

nature. 
And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency. 

i.  Hamlet    Act  UI.    Sc.  4. 

Use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
J.  Tux>  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 


HATK. 


Sc.  4. 


too- 


dead  women,   with  such  hair, 
what*s  become  of  all  tho  gold 
XJsed  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms  ? 
k.        BoBEBT  Browning— Jfe/i  and  Women, 
A  Toccata  of  OaluppVs*    St.  15. 

Tresses,  that  wear 
Jewels,  but  to  declare 
How  much  themselves  more  precious  are. 
I.         Crashaw—  Wishes.     To  His  Supposed 

Mistress. 
When  you  see  fair  hair 
Be  pitiful. 

fa.       Oeoboe  Eliot— !7^e  Spanish  Ojmsy. 


of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  excels 
All  women  in  the  magio  o.  her  locks; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young 

man's  neck. 
She  will  not  set  him  free  a^in* 
n.        GoxiHS— Shelley,  Translator.   Scenes 

from  Faust,    Sc,  The  HaHz 

Mouniam. 


Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  ho'd 
The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold. 
That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 
And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 
0.        LoNOFELLOW — Christus.     The  Odden 

Legend.    Pt.  VI. 

Time  has  touched  it  in  his  flight. 
And  changed  the  auburn  hair  to  white. 
p.        TjonaFKLLOvr—Cfiristus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  IV. 

Coffee,  (which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  thro'  all  things  with  his  half-shut 

eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  tho  Baron's  brain 
New  Stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
q.       Pope— iiap€  of  the  Lock.    Canto  III. 

Lino  117. 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  singlo  hair. 
r.        Pope— iJape  of  the  Lock.    Canto  IL 

Line  28. 

The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for-ever,  and  for-ever! 
8.        Pope— jKapc  of  the  Lock.    Canto  IIL 

Line  153. 

Bind  up  those  tresses:  O,  what  love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but   by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath 

fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glow  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 
t.        King  John,    Act  IIL    Sc.  4. 

Comb  down  his  hair;  look!  look!  it  stands 
upright, 
u.        Henry  VL    Pt.  II.    Act  HI.    Sc.  3. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 
If  tiiat  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
m  get  me  such  a  colour' d  periwig. 
V.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IV. 

Sc.4. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 
10,       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  L    So.  L 
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HAm. 


HAPPINES& 


Ro8,—His  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 
Cd. — ^An  excellent  colour;  your  chestnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour, 
a.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
6.        Henry  1 V.    Pt.  IL    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks    lyke  golden 

wyre, 
Sprinckled  with  perle;  and  perling  flowres 

atweene, 
Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre. 

c.  Spenseb — EpUhalamion,    SSt.  9. 

HAND. 

For  through  the  South*  the  custom  still  com- 
mands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

d.  Byboh— Don  Juan.   Canto  V.   St.  105. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  and  years, 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood 

wears. 
€.        Bybon— Don  Juan.  Canto  IV.  St.  45. 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand. 
/.         Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

O,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach;  to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of 

sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 
g.        Troilus  and  Cresstda.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

What  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  ? 
h.        Titus  Andronicus.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet:  whose  perfect  white 

Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night 
i^       Lucrece,    Line  393. 


HAPPINESS. 

Blesses  his  stars  and  thinks  it  luxury. 
j.        Addison—  Cato.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

Beal  happiness  is  cheap  enough,  yet  how 
dearly  we  pay  for  its  counterfeit. 
k.        KosEA  Ballou— i/*J)ii).  Sermons. 

Pleasures  lie  thicliost  where  no  pleasures 
seem; 
There's  not  a  leaf  that  falls  upon  the  ground 
But  holds  some  joy,  of  silence  or  of  sound, 
Some  sprite  begotten  of  a  summer  dream. 
L         BiAMCHABD — LtfliG  Ojferings. 

Midden  Joys. 


One  cannot  be  fully  happy  till  after  his 
sixtieth  year, 
tn.       BONSIETIEN— in  Abel  Sleuens*  Madame 

de  Stael.    Ch.  XXVL 

The  greatest  happiness  comes  from  the 
greatest  activity, 
n.        BovEE— 7%ougf7tte,  Fsdings,  and 

Rincies.     Sham  Remorse. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence!    Oh,  Milk  and 

Water! 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days! 
o.        BYBOH—Beppo.    St.  80. 

To  believe  that  happiness  exists  in  a  fever- 
ish ambition  rather  than  in  a  tender  and 
simple  affection  is  to  believe  that  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sea  will  more  readily  quench 
thirst  than  the  pure  limpid  water  of  a  hum- 
ble fountain. 

V.        Emilio  Castelab— l^om  Autograph 

Letier. 

Blest  hour!  it  was  a  luxury — to  be! 
q.        CoLEBXDQit— Ructions  on  having  left 

a  Place  of  lietirtment. 


O,  why  has  happiness  so  short  a  day. 

Babsy  Gobnwall— il  Sicilian  Story. 

Dedicatory  SotineU 


r. 


If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  oreast  this  jewel  lies; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam: 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow. 
From  our  own  solves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

5.        Cotton— TVie  Fireside. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own: 
He  who  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to- 
d^. 
i.        vsiDza— Imitation  of  the  29ih  of 

Horace.    Bk.  L    Line  65. 

To  be  happy  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
you  Lxe  placed  in  this  world, 
u.        rsouDE — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Divus  Caesar. 

Who  is  the  happiest  of  men  ?   He  who  values 

the  merits  of  others, 
And  in  their  pleasure  takes  joy,  even  as 

though  'twere  his  own. 
V,        GoviBS—Distichs. 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  And. 
w.       GouasMirH— The  Traveller.  Line  431. 

Happiness  consists  in  activity:  such  is  the 
constitution  of  our  nature:  it  is  a  running 
stream,  and  not  a  stagnant  pool. 

X.        Good — The  Book  of  Nature. 

Series  IIL    Lecture  TIL 


HATBED. 
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Ko  man  can  be  happy  withoat  exercising 
the  Tirtne  of  a  cheerml  industry  or  aotivity. 
No  man  can  lay  in  his  claim  to  happiness, 
I  mean  the  happiness  that  shall  lost  through 
the  £air  run  of  life,  without  chastity,  without 
temperance,  without  sobriety,  without  econ- 
omy, without  self-command,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  fortitude;  and,  let  me  add, 
without  a  liberal  and  forgiying  spirit. 

a.        Goon— T/tc  Book  of  2fature. 

Series  UL    Lecture  YII. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light, 
are  colorless  when  unbroken. 

6.        IiONGfELLOW — Kavanagh.    Ch.  XIIL 

To  be  strong 
Is  to  be  happy. 

c.         JjovQFEUjow—Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend,    Pt.  11. 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know^ 
<L        MnaoN—Porodwe  Lost    Bk.  VIIL 

Line  282. 

Ko  eye  to  watch  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us, 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  us. 
c.         M00BJ&— Come  o'er  the  Sea. 


fd  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere; 

Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  orev'rywhere; 

"Tia  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 

/.         i  vPE — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  15. 

Hearen  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness; 
But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase. 
All  nature's  difference   keeps  all  nature's 
peace. 
g.        FoFE— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  53. 

Oh  happiness!  our  being's  end  and  aim! 
Good«  jPleasure,  Ease,  Content!  whatever  thy 

name; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eter- 
nal sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
A.         PoFB — Essay  on  Man.    £p.  IV. 

Line  1. 

Happiness  lies  in  the  consciousness  we 
have  ox  it,  and  by  no  means  in  the  way  the 
fatnre  keeps  its  promises. 

t.  GaoBQSs  8a»d— Handsome  Lawrence. 

Ch.  n. 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happi- 
ness through  anotli'jr  man's  eyes! 
J.         As  You  lAke  IL    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 
k.         T\do  Oenilemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Ye  seek  for  happiness—alas,  the  day! 
Ye  find  it  not  m  luxury  nor  in  ^old, 
'Sot  in  the  fiame,  nor  in  the  envied  sway 
For  wlvich,  O  willing  slave  to  Custom  old, 
Serere  task  mistress!  ye  your  hearts  have 
sold. 
L        SaxLua—MevoU  qf  Islam.  Canto  XI. 

St  17, 


Mankind  are  always  happier  for  haying 
been  happy;  so  that  if  you  make  them  happy 
now,  you  make  them  happy  twenty  years 
hence  by  the  memory  of  it. 
m.       Sydney  Umia— Lecture  on  Benevolent 

Affections, 
Be  happy,  but  be  ko  by  piety, 
n.        Madamf.  D£  SxAkL— Cbrinne. 

Bk.  XX.    Ch.  nL 

True  happiness  ne'er  entered  at  an  eye; 
True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen. 
0.        Yoxjvot^Nighi  Thowjhts.  Night  VIII. 

Line  1021. 

HASTE. 

The  more  haste,  ever  the  worst  speed, 
p.        Chubchill— T/ic  Qhost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  1162. 

Haste  is  of  the  Devil. 
q.        Koran. 

Haste  trips  up  its  own  heels,  fetters  and 
stops  itself, 
r.        Seneca. 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,   food  doth  choke  the 

feeder: 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,       n  preys  upon  itself. 
s.        Richard  IL    Act  H.    Sc.  1. 

Kay,  but  make  haste;  the  better  foot  before. 
t.         King  J  hn.    Act  IV.     So.  2. 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 
u.        Macbeth.    ActllL     Sc.  4. 

Swift»  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven*s  eye! 
V.        Cymbdine.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

Too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to 

be. 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens. 
10.       Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  H.    Sc.  2. 

Wisely,  and  slow;  They  stumble,  that  run 
fast. 
X.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  H.    Sc.  3. 


Hatred  is  self-punishment. 
y.        HosEA  Baijjou— if55.  Sermons. 

Then  let  him  know  that  hatred  without  end 
Or  intermission  is  between  us  two. 
z.        Bbxant's  Ilomer's  Riad.    Bk.  XV. 

Line  270. 

Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 
aa.      Bybojx —Ihn  Juan.    Canto  XHI. 

StG. 
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HATRED. 


HEART. 


Heaven    has  no  rage  like   love   to  hatred 

turned, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned, 
o.        CoNOBEVE—  Tlie  Mourning  Bride. 

Act  ni.     Sc.  8. 

There  are  glances  of  hatred  that  stab  and 
HJSG  no  cry  of  murder. 
6.        Geobge  Euot— Felix  Holt. 

Introduction. 

I  like  a  good  hater! 

c.  Sam'l  Johnson — Fiozzi,  89. 

I  do  hate  him  as  I  hate  the  devil. 

d.  Ben  Jonson — Every  Man  Out  of 

Uis  Humour.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced 
so  deep. 
«.         Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  98. 

It  is  only  hatred,  not  love,  that  requires 
explanation.  The  source  of  the  best  and 
holiest,  from  the  universe  up  to  God,  is  hidden 
behind  a  night,  full  of  too-distant  stars. 

/.         RicuTER—Flower,  FruU  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  n. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian: 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity.. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
g.         The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
h.         Othello.    Act  I.    Sc.  I. 

'Tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will, 
i'.         Cymbeline.     Act  II.    Sc.  5. 


HEALTH. 

Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring. 
j.         Bybon — Childish  liccoUections. 

Health  that  snufis  the  morning  air. 
k.        Geainoeb — Ode  to  SSolUude. 

There  are  three  wicks  *  *  *  *  to  the 
lamp  of  a  man's  life :  brain,  blood,  and  breath. 
Press  the  brain  a  little,  its  light  goes  out, 
followed  by  both  the  others.  Stop  the  heart 
a  minute,  and  out  go  all  three  of  the  wicks. 
Choke  the  air  out  of  the  lungs,  and  presently 
the  fluid  ceases  to  supply  the  other  centres 
of  flame,  and  all  is  soon  stagnation,  cold, 
and  darkness. 

I.        Holmes — Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.    Ch.  XI. 

Maybe  he  is  not  well: 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  oound. 
m.       King  Lear,    Act  II.    So.  4. 


Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both! 

MicbeUu    Act  HI.    Sc.  4. 


n. 


Testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians 
know. 
Sonnet  CXL. 


o. 


Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 
p.        Thomson — CasUe  of  Indolence, 

Canto  n.    St  55, 

Gold  that  buys  health  can  never  be  ill  spent. 
Nor  hours  laid  out  in  harmless  merriment. 
q.        John  Webster—-  Westvoard  Ho! 

Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

HEABIKG. 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer; — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer, 
r.        IBrBON— Don  Joan.    Canto  XIV'. 

St.  37. 

One  eare  it  heard,  at  the  other  out  it  went. 
s.        Chauceb — TroUus  and  Gryseyde. 

Bk.  IV.   Line  1625. 

Strike,  but  hear  me. 
t        Plittabch— Jvottm*s  Ancient  History. 

Bk.V^    Ch.n. 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  so  tender,  and  so  true. 
u,        Shenstons — Jemmy  Dawson. 

They  never  would  hear, 
But  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
As  a  matter  they  had  no  concern  in. 
V.        Swift— Dinglcy  aiid  BrenL 

HEABT. 

His   heart  wn3   one  of  those  which  most 

enamours  us, 
Wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain. 
10.       Byron — Beppo.    St.  3i. 

Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a 
heart. 
X.        CuABBi:— The  Borough.   Letter  XVH. 

His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art. 
y.        Longfellow — The  Building  of  the 

Ship.    Line  7. 

Something  the  heart  must  have  to  ohensh. 
Must  love,  and  joy,  and  sorrow  learn; 

Something  with  passion  clasp,  or  perish. 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  bum. 
2.        LoNOFELLOW — Hyperion.    Bk  IL 

Introduction. 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart  and  rest; 
Home-keeping  heaxts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best 

oa.     LoMCursLLOW— iScm^. 


HEABT. 


HEAVEN. 
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Better  to  have  the  poet's  heart  than  biain, 
Feeling  than  song;  bat  better  far  than  both, 
To  bo  a  song,  a  music  of  Ood's  making. 
a.        Geobos  MacDonald—  Within  <md 

WUhauL    Pt.  in.    Sc.  9. 

The  heart  is  like  an  instmment  whose  strings 
Steal  nobler  music  from  Life's  many  frets: 
The  golden  threads  are  spun  thro'  Suffering's 

fire, 
Whereidth  the   marriage-robes  for   heaven 

are  woven: 
And  all  the  rarest  hues  of  human  life 
Take  radiance,   and   are    rainbow'd  out  in 

tears. 
&.         Gebald  Masset—  Wedded  Love, 

This  house  is  to  be  let  for  life  or  years; 
Her  rent  is  sorrow,  and  her  income  tears; 
Cupid  't  has  long  stood  void;  her  bills  make 

known. 
She  must  be  dearly  let,  or  let  alone. 

C.  QOABLEB— JStnb/OTLS.      Bk.  II. 

Epigram  X. 

At  this  sight 
My  heart  is  tom'd  to  stone:    and  while  His 

mine. 
It  shall  be  stony, 
d.         Henry  VL    PL  II.     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

The  Tery  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand. 
€.         Macbeth.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 
/.  Shelley— ^c  Cenci.     Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Heaven's  Sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  him- 
self 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart. 
g.         YovvQ— Night  Thoughts.     Night  III. 

Line  226. 

Who  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 
Would    leave    a    sting  within   a    brother's 
heart 
A.         YouNO — Love  of  Fhme.     Satire  II. 

Line  113. 

HEAVEN. 

In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a 
helL 
t.  Braoix^ChUde  Harold.    Canto  L 

St.  20.    Line  9. 

O  seenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 
Scenes  of  accompushed  bliss;   which  who 

can  see, 
ThoQgh  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  Bonl  refresh'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy. 
j.  CowsTR—The  Task.    Bk.  VL 

Line  760. 

Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 

ic         Drydks— Elegy  on  Mrs.  KiUigrew. 

Line  15. 

They  had  finished  her  own  crown  in  glory, 
and  she  couldn't  stay  away  from  the  corona- 
tion. 

L         QsKt^Ei^gnMS  of  Life. 

IS 


Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there; 
Time  doth  not  brenthe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,    and    beyond    the 
tomb. 
It  is  there,  it  is  there  my  child! 
m.       Mrs.  Hemaxs—  The  Better  Land. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye; 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  dis- 
mayed. 

And  none  shall  ever  die. 

n.        Mabi  HovaiT—Song  of  Margaret. 

Attempt  not  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  heaven. 
But  gratefully  use  what  to  thee  is  here  given; 
For  none  have  returned  from  that  realm  of 

bliss. 
To  tell  how  those  fared  who  have  prayed 
much  in  this. 
0.        Omab  KuAYYJiid—Bodoistedt, 

Translator. 

There  is  another  and  a  better  world. 
p.        KoTZEBUE—  The  Stranger,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and 
vapors; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps. 

q.        liOiiQTEiJjow— Resignation.    St.  4. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way.     ^ 
r.        Milton— Parodwe  Lost,    Bk.  VII. 

Line  577. 
A  heaven  on  earth. 
^    s.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  208. 

Heaven  open*d  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound 
On  golden  hinges  moving. 
t.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  VTI. 

Line  205. 

In  heav'n  the  trees 
Of  life,  ambrosial  fruitage  bare,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar. 
u,        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  V. 

Line  426. 

The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  enter'd;  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  was  Imown 
In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high. 
Where  scepter'd  angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes. 
V.        "Mjltoh— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  730. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown; 
A  whole  eternity  of  love 

Form'd  for  the  good  alone: 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

w.       Montoombrx— i^erias. 
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HEAVEN. 


HELL. 


A  Persian's  Heaven  is  easly  made, 
'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade, 
a.        MooBE— intercepted  Letters,  Letter  VL 

Earth  may  be  darkness;  Heaven  will  give 
thee  light. 
h.        AiACz  Bbadley  KsAii — /Sonnet. 

Daybreak. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames   refln'd  in  breasts   seraphio 
glow. 

c.  Pope — Eloisa  to  Abdard.    Line  319. 

Heaven  is  above,  and  there 
Best  will  remain! 

d.  Adelaide  A.  Pbocter — Be  Strong. 

The  loves  that  meet  in  Paradise  shall  cast 

out  fear, 
And  Paradise  hath  room  for  you  and  me  and 

all. 

e.  Chbistina  G.  Rossettz— /Sain(5  and 

Angels,    St.  10. 

All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
/.         Henry  II.    Act  I.     Sc.  3, 

Father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven: 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  tet  male 

child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

And  so  he'll  die;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him. 
g.        King  John,    Act  UI.    Sc.  4. 

Heaven's  above  all;  and  there  be  souls 
must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not 
be  saved. 

h,        Othello,    Act  II.    Sc.  3, 

It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by 

shows, 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
i.         AlVs  WeU  That  Ends  Well,    Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out. 
j.         Macbeth.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

The  self-same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me  looks  sadly  upon  him. 
k.        Bichard  III.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy! 
I,         Henry  VL    Pt  IL    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

World!  if  to  thee,  sin-stained,  such  lavish 

charms  are  given, 
How  can  a  human   thought   conceive  the 
spirit  joys  of  heaven! 
m,       Elizabeth  F.  Swift— ;Sonnet.     Moon- 
light Upon  the  Hills. 


Where  God  is,  all  agree, 
n.        Yauohan— 7%e  ConsteUaiion.    St  15. 

For  all  we  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  above 
Is,  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love, 
o.        Walleb—  While  I  Listen  to  Thy  Voice. 

Cause  whv  King  George  never  could  or 
should 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe . 

Eternal,  more  than  other  Kings,  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history 

mentions. 
Who  long  have  "  paved  hell  with  their  good 
intentions.' 
p,        Bybo^— Vision  of  Judgement.    St  37. 

Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothingness. 
q.        BAiusY—F^tus.    Sc.  Heaven. 

There  is  in  hell  a  place  stone-built  through- 
out. 
Called  Malebolee,  of  an  iron  hue. 
Like  to  the  wall  that  circles  it  about 
r.        Dante— inferno.    Canto  XVni. 

Line  1. 

Hell  is  full  of  good  meanings  and  wishings. 
s.        Hebbebt— t/octda  Prudenium. 


Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 
t        Sam'l  Johnson — BosvoeiVa  Life  of 

Johnson,    Ch.  XLIX. 

All  hell  broke  loose, 
u.        Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  918. 

Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown. 
V,        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  U. 

Line  719. 

Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  hell,  leads  up  to  light 
to.       Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  432. 

Nor  from  hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place. 
X.        Milton— Porodwe  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  21. 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring^  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 
y,        Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  H. 

Line  879. 

The  gates  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far    into   Chaos,    since    the    flend   pass'd 
through, 
z.  '      Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  X. 

Line  232. 

Let  the  damn'd  one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  heaven,  and  feeling  hell ! 
aa,      Moobe— Ziaiia  Bookh.     1  he  Fire- 
Worshippers. 


HELL 


HEEBAGK 
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To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 
Who  neyer  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

a.  PoFB — Moral  Essays,    £p.  IV. 

Line  149. 

Black  is  the  hadge  of  hell. 
The  hneof  dongeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night. 

b.  JjOve*8  Labour^s  Last.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Hell  is  empty 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 
e.         Tenypesi.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  shoald  set  hell  on 
fire. 

d.         Marry  Wives  of  Windsor,    Act  V. 

Sc.  5. 

Before  the  porch  itself,  within  the  jaws  of 
Hell,  Grief  and  avenging  Cares  have  placed 
their  conches;  there  dwell  pale  Diseases, 
sorrowing  Age,  Despondency,  and  ill-prompt- 
ing Hanger,  and  loathsome  Want»  shapes 
terrible  to  see:  Death,  and  Labonr,  and 
Sleep,  twin-bom  with  Death,  and  the  crimi- 
oal  Lnsttf  of  the  heart,  and  death  bringing 
Wwt  near  the  opening  door;  and  the  iron 
bedchambers  of  the  Fnries  and  maddening 
Discord,  her  viper's  tresses  bound  np  with 
bloody  fillets. 

«.        YmaiL-'.£neid.     Bk.  YL    Line  273. 


The  foolish  ofttimes  teach  the  wise; 
1  strain  too  much  this  string  of  Ufe,  belike, 
Meaning  to  make  snch  music  as  shall  save, 
liine  eyes  are  dim  now  that  thoy  see  the 

truth. 
)lj  strength  is  waned  now  that  my  need  is 

most; 
Would  that  I  had  such  help  as  man  must 

have. 
For  I  shall  die,  whose  life  was  all  men's  hope. 
/.         Edwin  Abmou) — Liffht  of  Asifi. 

lik.  VI.     Line  108. 

As  ships  meet  at  sea,  a  moment  together, 
when  words  of  greeting  must  be  spoken,  and 
then  away  into  the  deep,  so  men  meet  in  this 
world;  and  I  think  we  should  cross  no  man's 
path  without  hailing  him,  and,  if  he  needs, 
giving  him  supplies. 

g.        HiPfBY  Wabd  Beechec. 

light  is  the  task  when  many  Bhoro  the  toil. 
JL        Bbtakt's  llonier's  Iliad.    Bk.  XII. 

Line  493. 

I  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow  feeling. 
L         BcBTON — Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Help  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee. 
j.         Hebbebt— t/acuid  Pruaenium, 

Who  seeks  for  aid 
Must  show  how  service  sought  can  be  repaid. 

ko  OWKN  MSBEDITH— jS(e(/e  of 

Constantinople, 


Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink! 
/.         Julius  Caesar,    Act  I.    So.  2. 

Now,  God  be  praised!  that  to  believing  souls 

Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair! 

m.       Ilenry  VI,    Pt.  II.    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cuU'd, 
Out  of  the  |K}werful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  this  once. 
n.        Ilenry  VI.    Pt  1,    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

That  comfort  comes  too  late; 
*Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution ;  f 

That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd 

me; 
But  now  I  am   p^-^ct  all  comforts  here,  but 
prayers, 
o.        Henry  VIII.    Act  I\\    Sc.  2. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. 
p,        Timon  of  Athens,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 
q.        Sir  Phuip  Sidjuey— Discourse 

Concerning  Government 

Ch.  IL     Pt.  XXIIL 

Fbankun— Poor  Bickard, 

HERBAGE. 

Grass  grows  at  last  above  all  graves, 
r.        Julia  C.  R.  Dobb — Orass-grown, 

Nothing  but  mosses 
Grow  on  these  rocks. 
5.        JjGSQFELLovf—ChristiLS,    The  Ooiden 

Legend,     Pt  V. 

The  green  grass  floweth  like  a  stream 
Lito  the  ocean's  blue. 
i.         Lo^\'ELL—  The  iSirens.    Line  87. 

A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is; 

The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 

lean. 
Overcome  with  moss  and  baleful  misseltoe. 
u.         TUus  Andronicus.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  hov/ 
green! 
V,        Tempest.    Act  U.    Sc.  1. 

If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 
10.       Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 
X.        Richard  H.    Act  HI.     Sc.  4. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of 

May, 
Yet  grass  is  green  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 
y.        Southwell— -ScoDi  not  the  Least. 
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H£KO£S. 


mSTORT, 


HEBOES. 

The  hero  is  the  world-man,  in  whose  heart 
One  passion  stands  for  all,  the  most  indulged. 
a.        Bailey— Festus.    Proem.    Line  114. 

[  want  a  hero:  an  uncommon  want. 
When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a 
new  one. 
h,        BxBON — Don  Juan.     Canto  I.    St.  1. 

Hero-worship  exists,  has  existed,  and  will 
forever  exist,  universally  among  Mankind. 

c.  Cabixle— Sartor  Besartus,     Organic 

Filaments, 

m 

If  Hero  mean  sincere  man,  why  may  not 
every  one  of  us  be  a  Hero  ? 

d.  Cablyue — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  iV. 

Worship  of  a  hero  is  transcendent  admira- 
tion of  a  ureat  man. 

e.  Cabltle — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  I. 

He*s  of  stature  somewhat  low; 
Your  hero  should  be  always  tall,  you  know. 
/.         Chubchill — TfieBosciad.    Line  1029. 

The    people's    prayer— the    glad    diviner's 

theme! 
The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's 
dream! 
g.        Dbyden — Absalom  and  Achitophd. 

Pt.  I.    Line  238. 

Each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to  some- 
body, and  to  that  person  whatever  he  says 
has  an  enhanced  value. 

h.        EuEBSos— Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quoiation  and  OriginalUy. 

The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets. 
Daily  liis  own  heart  he  eats; 
Chambers  ot  the  great  are  jails. 
And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails. 
t.         EuEBSO^^£ssays.    Heroism. 

Introduction. 

The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yes- 
terday out  of  our  recollection;  and  will  in 
turn  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of  to- 
morrow. 

j.         WASHDiaTON  Ibvino— T%c  Sketch 

Book.      Westminster  Abbey. 

I>ost  thou  know  what  a  hero  is  ?     Why,  a 
hero  is  as  much  as  one  should  say, — a  hero! 
A:.        LoNGFELiow —i/ypericm.  Bk.I.  Ch.  1. 

Strong  and  great,  a  hero. 
/.         LoNQF£LiiOW — To  the  Driving  Cloud. 

St.  2. 

Tis  &s  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle 

slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  father's 

graves, 
m.       LowEUr— T^c  Present  Crisis, 


HEBOISM. 

Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elato 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
n.        Bybox— ai/<fc  Harold.    Canto  III. 

St.  48. 

Hail,  Columbia!  happy  land! 
Hail,  ye  heroes!  heaven-bom  band! 
Who  fought  and  died  in  freedom's  cause. 
0.        Joseph  Hopxinson — Hail  Columbia. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest. 

Life  is  redoubled. 

p.        NiLES— TAe  American  Hero. 

Dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

q.        Whittieb— Poems.  The  Hero.   St  19. 

HISTOKY. 

Industrious  persons,  by  an  exact  and  scru- 
pulous diligence  and  observation,  out  of 
monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  tradi- 
tions, private  records  and  evidences,  frag- 
ments of  stories,  passages  of  books  that  con- 
cern not  story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and 
recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. 

r.        Baoom — Advancement  of  ieaming. 

Bk.n. 

History  makes  haste  to  record  great  deeds, 
but  often  neglects  good  ones. 
s.       HoseaBaJjUov—MSS.  Sermons, 

Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past,  as  gold  is 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  minute  but  precious  particles, 
and  intermixed  with  infinite  alloy,  the  debris 
of  centuries. 

t.         BoYEB— Summaries  of  Thought. 

History. 

What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should 

have 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them 

great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls 
were  full  as  brave, 
u.        BYBom—ChUde  Harold.    Canto  m. 

St.4& 

Examine  History,   for  it  is   "Philosophy 
teaching  by  Experience." 
V.        Carlyle— Essays.     On  History. 

Histories  are  as  perfect  as  the  Historian  is 
wise,  and  is  gifted  with  an  eye  and  a  souL 
10.       CAEL.YL&—Oromv)elVs  Letters  and 

Speeches.    Introduction.    Ch.  L 

History,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  science, 
is  also  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's 
spiritual  nature;  his  earliest  expression  of 
what  can  be  called  Thought. 

X,        Cabuzle-- Essays.     On  History. 
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Histoiy  is  the  essence  of  innnmerable 
Biographies. 

a.  Carltle — B^says.     On  Hisiorij. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  men  are  historians. 

b.  Cablyle — Essays.     On  lUstory, 

Eead  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

c.  Q-bjly — Eltgy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St.  16. 

History  casts  its  shadow  far  into  the  land 
of  song. 

d.  LoNOFELLOW —  Outr€-Mer,     Ancient 

iipanish  Ballads. 

They  who  lived  in  history  only  seemed  to 
valk  the  earth  again. 

e.  TiOiHGTELLovf — The  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

In  a  word,  we  may  gather  ont  of  history  a 
policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal;  by  the  com- 
parison and  application  of  other  men's  fore- 
passed  miseries  with  our  own  like  errors 
and  ill  deservings. 
/.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh —JTIs/ort/  of  the 
World,    Oxford  Edition.     Vol.  II. 

Preface  V.  and  VI. 

I  hare  read  somewhere  or  other,  in  Diony- 
rins  of  Halicamassns,  I  think,  that  History 
is  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

g.        UzKBT  St.  John— On  the  Study  and 

Use  cf  History.    Letter  II. 

I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins 
We  never  tread  npon  them,  but  we  set 
Oar  foot  npon  some  reverend  history. 
h.        John  Websteb— i>ucAe55  of  Malfi. 

Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart, 
The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart, 

When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows; — 

The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close, 
The  sudden  joys  that  out  of  darkness  start 
As  flames  from  ashes;  swift  desires,  that 
dart 

Like    swallows    singing   down    each   wind 
that  blows! 
1.         Longfellow — Holidays. 

Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 
j.         Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  l>e  as  tedious  as  to  work. 
L\        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour. 
L         As  You  Like  It.    Act  4.     Sc.  1. 

Time  for  work, — yet  take 
Mnch  holiday  for  art's  and  friendship's  sake. 
Obobge  JAME!=t  De  Wilde— 56nn^. 

On  the  Arrivdl  of  Spring. 


HOLINESS. 

Holiness  and  happiness  are  always  an  in- 
dissolvable  connection ;  yea,  holiness  is 
felicity  itself. 

n.        Alexander  ^tlAcwoRXER — Series  of 

Sermo)is.     Sermon  VIIL 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  bo  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent. 
0.         Milton— ParatZtse  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  836. 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave-Marias  on  his  beads: 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles; 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonis'd  saints, 
p.        Henry  VL    Pt.  U.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  bo  as  holy  as  severe; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 
q.        Measure  for  Measure.   Act  IH.  Sc.  2. 

Our  holy  lives    must  win    a    new  world's 
crown 
r.         liichard  IL     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Holiness  is  the  architectural   plan  upon 
which  God  buildeth  up  His  living  templs. 
s.        Spitbobon — Oleanintjs  Amonrj  the 

Sheaves,    Holiness. 

HOME. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'    expectant    wee-things,    todlin,    stacher 
thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichter  in  noise  an 

glee. 
t.         Burns— T^e  Cotter's  Saturday 

Night.     St  3. 

For  a  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
u.        Sir  Edwakd  Coke—  Third  Institute. 

P.  1G2. 

The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his 
castle  and  fortress,  as  well  for  his  defence 
against  injury  and  violence,  as  for  his  re- 
pose. 

V.        Sir  Edward  CoKE—Semaynes*  Case. 

5  Rep.  91. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  sur- 
veys 

His  children's   looks   that  brighten  at  the 
blaze; 

While  his  lov'd    partner,   boastful    of  her 
hoard. 

Displays  her  cleanly  jnlattcr  on  the  board. 
w.       Goldsmith— TAe  Traveller.  Line  191. 
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Who  hath  not  met  with  home-made  bread, 
A  heavy  com  pound  of  putty  and  lead — 
And  home-made  wines  that  rack  the  head, 
And  home-made  liquors  and  waters? 
Home-made  pop  that  will  not  foam. 
And  home-made  dishes  that  drive  one  from 
home — 

Home-made  by  the  homely  daughters, 
a.        Hood — Miss  KUmansegg. 

Cling  to  thy  home!    If  there  the  meanest 

shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  a  shelter  for  thy 

head» 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stored. 
Be  all  that  Heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board. 
Unsavory  bread,  and  herbs  that   scattered 

grow 
"Wild  on  the  river-brink  or  mountain-brow; 
Tet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  be- 
side. 
h.        Leonidas — Home. 

Subduing  and  subdued,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life; 
The   sober   comfort,   all   the    peace   which 

springs 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife  or 

friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend. 

c.  Hannah  More — SensibUiiy. 

Bv  the  fireside  still  the  light  is  shining, 
Tfie  children's  arms  round  the  parents  twin- 
ing 
From  love  so  sweet,  O  who  would  roam? 
Be  it  ever  so  homely,  home  is  home. 

d.  D.  M.  MuLOOK— J.  Shdland  Fhvrif 

Tale.     Sc.  4. 

There  is  no  place  like  home. 

e.  J.  HowABD  Payne — Song,    Home, 

Sweet  Home, 

Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

/.         VovB—Odeon  Soliiude.  St.  1. 

Fireside  happiness  to  hours  of  ease 
Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please. 
g.        "RoQEBB— Human  Life, 

At  night  we'll  feast  together: 
Most  welcome  home! 
h,        Hamlei.    Act  H.    Sc.  2. 

ril  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 
i         Borneo  and  JidieL    Act  XL     Sc.  2. 

This  is  my  home  of  love. 
j.        Sonnet  CIX, 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home, 
my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  uni- 
▼exsity. 
-  k.        Tan^ng  qf  the  Shrew,     Act  V.    Sc.  1. 


No  little  room  so  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 
I        Tennyson—  0  Darling  Boom, 

Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty;  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss, 
m.       Thoubon— 77(e  Seasons,    Autumn, 

Line  65. 

HONESTY. 

He  that  departs  with  his  own  honesty 
For  vulgar  praise,  doth  it  too  dearly  buy. 
n.        Ben  Jonson— -^u^ram  //. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
0.        ForR— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  247. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly 
told. 
p,        Richard  UI.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts; 
Laid  them   before  you;  you  would  throw 

them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
q,        Timon  of  Athens,    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Ay,  sir;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  two  thousand. 
.  r.        Hamlet.    ActU.     Sc.  2. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not 
8,       Juiius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.    Sc  3. 

Ham. — What's  the  news  ? 

-Bo5.— None,  my  lord;  but  that  the  world's 

grown  honest. 
Ham. — Then  is  dooms-day  near. 
t.        Hamlet,    Act  IL    Sc  2. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  But  he  who 
acts  on  that  principle  is  not  an  honest  man. 
u.        Abchbishop  Whately. 

An  Ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  to 
lie  abroad  for  the  commonwealth. 
V.        WoTTON— ^  Panegyric  to  King 

Charles. 

HONOB. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour, 
to.      Addison— Ckrto.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate 
a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such 
as  have  been  cultivated  by  great  examples,  or 
a  refined  education. 

X.        Addison— T^cCriuxrcfiaTi.    No.  ICl. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear 

sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 
y.       Addison — CoUo.    ActlV.    Sc4. 
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Whatever  any  one  does  or  says,  I  mnst  be 
good;  just  as  if  the  emeiald  were  always  say- 
ing this:  Whatever  any  one  does  or  says,  1 
mast  be  emerald  and  keep  my  color. 
Mabcus  Aubelius— VII.     15. 


a. 

That  chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain 
like  a  wound. 
6.         BuBKS — RefUciions  on  the  Revoluiion 

in  Prance. 

hs  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breach 
Just  in  the  place  where  honor's  lodged. 
As  wise  philosophers  have  judged. 
Because  a  kick  m  that  place  more 
Hurts  honor  than  deep  wounds  before. 

c.  BuTL£B— Hudi&ras.  Pt.II.  Canto  III. 

Line  10C7. 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain, 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  truckle  bed. 

d.  BuTUSR-^Jivdibrf's.  Pt.  I.  Canto  HI. 

Line  1047. 

Honor  and  fortune  exist  for  him  who  al- 
vajs  recognizes  the  neighborhood  of  the 
neat,  always  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of 
high  causes. 

t.        Emebson — Conduct  of  Life.    Worship. 

Title  and  profit,  I  resign; 
The  post  of  honor  shall  be  mine. 
/.        GAT—I^e  VuUijare,  the  Sparroio,  and 

other  Birds.    Line  69. 

life  without  love  can  be  borne,  but  life 
without  honor  never. 
9.        AisKA  Eathaeine  GBEEN~77ie  Sword 
of  Damocles.    Bk.  IV.     Ch.  XXXIX. 

Your  word  is  as  good  as  the  bank,  sir. 
h.        HoucBorr—Tfie  Hoad  to  Buin.    Act  I. 

Sc.  3. 

Great  honours  are  great  burdens,   but  on 

whom 
They  are  cast  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two 

loads. 
His  cares  must  still  be  double  to  his  joys. 
In  any  dignity. 
I         Bbn  tfoNSON — Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Act  m.     Sc.  1. 

Glory  is  sweet  when  our  heart  says  to  us 
that  the  wreath  of  honor  ought  to  grace  our 
head. 

J.         Ebumhacheb. 

Honour  is  purchased  by  deeds  we  do; 
•      •      •      •      honour  is  not  won, 
Until  some  honourable  deed  is  done. 
k.        Mablowb— iifro  and  Leander.    First 

Sistiad. 

When  honor  comes  to  you  be  ready  to  take 
it; 
But  reach  not  to  seize  it  before  it  is  near. 
L        JoHX  BoTUi  O'BxoA.Y— Rules  of  the 

Bead. 


Honour,  the  spur  that  pricks  the  princely 

mind. 
To  follow  rule  and  climb  the  stately  chair. 
m.       Geoeoe  Peele—  The  Battle  of  Alcazar. 

ActL 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours. 
And  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good, 
n.        Percy —  Winifreda 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

0.  "PoFZ—Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Lino  193. 

And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him 

Peter; 
For  new-made    honour    doth  forget  men*8 

names. 
p.        King  John,  •  Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 
q.        Henry  1 V.     Pt.  I.     Act  L     Sc.  3. 

A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour, 
r.        AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well.     Act  IV. 

Sc.  6. 

Bnt  if  it  bo  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
8.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  by  drachmas,  than  to 

wrmg 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 

trash. 
By  any  indirection! 

i.         Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ? 
No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound? 
No.  Honour  hatli  no  skill  in  surgery,  then? 
No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  is 
that  word,  honour? 

u.        Henry  I V.    Pt  I.  '  Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men. 
V.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

He's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy. 
V).       Cyml)eline.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

He  was  not  bom  to  shame: 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit; 
For  'tis   a   throne   where  honour  may  be 

crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
X.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  UI.    Sc.  2. 

Honour  pricks  me  on. 
y.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers. 

1.  Ms  Well  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  II. 

Sc.3. 
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HOPE, 


Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast. 

.    a.        TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  HI.    Sc.  3. ' 

If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless. 
h.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserv  d  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly!  and  that  clear 

honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
c.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.    Sc.  9. 

Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd 
moon. 
J.        Henry  IV,    Pt  L    Act  I.    So.  3. 

Mine  honour  let  me  t^; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
e.        Bicfiard  IL .  Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

See,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it;  when 
The  bravest  questfmt  shrinks,  find  what  you 

seek. 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud. 
/.        AWa  Weii  That  Ends  WeU.    Act.  H. 

Sc.  1. 

Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear; 
Snfficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
g.         Taming  of  the  Shrew,     Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it. 
A.        Jidiue  CcBsar,    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest 

clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 

i.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Honour  sits  smiling  at  the  sale  of  truth. 
J,         Shelley—  Qiieen  Mob,    Canto  IV. 

Line  218. 

His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 
Ar,        Tennyson— /dy^  of  the  King,    Elaine, 

Line  886. 


Enow  then,  whatever  cheerful  and  serene 
Supports  the  mind  supports  the  body  too: 
Hence  the  most  vital  movement  mortals  feel 
Is  hope,  the  balm  and  lifeblood  of  the  soul. 
Z.         JoBN  Abmstrono— ^W  of  Preserving 

Health,    Bk.  IV.    Line  310. 

Onr  greatest  good  and  what  we  least  can  spare 
Is  hope;  the  last  of  all  our  evils  fear, 
m.       John  Abustrono — Art  of  Preserving 

Health,    Bk.  IV.    Line  318. 


Hope!  thou  nurse  of  young  desire, 
n.        BicKEBSTATP— Xoi?e  in  a  Village, 

Act  1,    Sc.  1. 

Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 
o.        BuBNS—  The  Cotter*s  Satwrday  Night. 

St.  16. 

But  still  there  clnnp 
One  hope,  like  a  keen  sword  on  starting 
threads  uphung. 
p.        Bybon— i?ci;o5  of  Islam, 

Auspicious  Hope!  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 

Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe. 

q,       Caxpbell— Pleasures  of  Hope.    Pt.  I. 

Line  45, 

Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 
r.        Coleridge—  Woik  Without  Hope, 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail! 
s.        Collins — Ode  on  the  Passions. 

Line  29. 

Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her 
golden  hair. 
t,        Collins — Ode  on  the  Passions. 

Line  37. 

Hopes  have  precarious  life. 
They  are  oft  blighted,   withered,   snapped 

sheer  off 
In  vigorous  growth  and  turned  to  rottenness. 
u.        Geobge  Eliot—  The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

bLhi. 

While  there  is  life,  there^s  hope,  he  cried. 
Then  why  such  haste?— so  groan*d  and  died, 
r.        GKY—The  Sick  Man  and  the  Angei, 

Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  our  way; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

to.       GohDSMTra— The  Captivity.    ActIL 

Sc.  1. 

In  all  my  wanderings  through  this  world  of 

care. 
In  all  my  griefs— and  God  has  given  my 

share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  cro^^Ti, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 
X,       Goldsmith— 2^e  Deserted  Village, 

Line  83. 

The  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies. 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

y.        GouysMrru—Ooiptivity.    Song, 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene. 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe*cr. 

Still  fluctuates  o*er  this  changing  scene 
As  false  and  fleetinc;  as  'tis  fair. 
X.        Hebeb— C/n  Heavenly  Hope  and 

ihrthly  Hope. 


HOPE. 


HOPE. 
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Alas!  'what  nre  the  bopo  of  man,  even 
when  he  concludes  that  things  must  alter 
for  the  better,  seeing  that  they  are  at  their 
woTst?  How  is  he  to  be  quite  sure,  *  *  * 
that  things  have  been  at  their  worst? — that 
his  cnp  of  calamity,  full  as  it  seemed,  is  not 
to  be  succeeded  by,  or  wonderfully  expanded 
into,  a  still  larger  cup,  with  a  remaining 
draught  of  bitterness  ? 

a.        liSIOH  Hunt—  Jfen,  Women,  and  Books. 

Carfington  Blundell,  Esquire. 

\niere  there  is  no  hope  there  can  be  no 
endeaYonr. 
6.       Sam'l  Johnson — The  Rambler.  "No,  110. 

And  as,  in  sparkling  majesty,  a  star 

GUds  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloomy 

cloud ; 
Brightening  the  half-veird  face  of  heaven 

afar: 
So,  when  dark  thoughts  my  boding  spirit 

shrourl. 
Sweet  Hope!  celestial  influence  round  me 

shed. 
Waving  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

c.  Keats — Hope.    St.  8. 

Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it. 
Is  a  proverb  old,  ana  of  excellent  wit. 

d.  IjasQrEJjjow—Ckristus.     The  Oolden 

Legend.    Pt.  VI. 

Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her 

wavering  promise. 
Having  naught  else  but  Hope. 

e.  LoNOFELLOW— C'At/dren  of  the  Txtst 

Supper.    Line  227. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hopo  is  like  the  set* 
ting  of  the  sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life 
ifigone. 

/        ILoxGFELiiOW — Hyperion. 

Bk.  I.     Ch.  I. 

Thoughts  of  him  to-day  have  been  oft  borne 

inward  upon  me, 
Wherefore  I  do  not  know;  but  strong  is  the 

feeling  within  me 
That  once  more  I  shall  see  a  face  I  have 
never  forgotten. 
g.        Longfellow— ToZcs  of  a  Wayside  Inv. 
The  Theologian's  Tale.   Pt.  1. 

Who  bids  me  Hope,  and  in  that  charming 

word 
Has  peace  and  tnmsport  to  my  soul  restor'd. 
K.        LoBD  Lyttleton — The  Progress  of 

Love.  Hope.   Eclogue  l£  Line  41. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  Rain  from  hopo ; 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despair. 
i.         MuJX>N — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  100. 

Where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all. 
J.         "^Imros —Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  65. 


Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast: 
Man  never  i,v,  but  always  to  he  blesL 
A;.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Line  95. 

For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 
/.         Pkior — Solomon  on  the  Vaniiy  of 

the  World.    Bk.  IIL     Line  102. 

Our  hopes,  like  tow'rinpf  falcons  aim 

At  objects  in  an  airy  height; 
The  little  pleasure  of  the  game 

Is  from  afar  to  view  the  flight. 

m.       Pbiob — To  Hon.  CJias.  Montague. 

But  years  must   pass  before    a  hope  of 
3'outh  is  resigned  utterly, 
n.        Chbistina  G.  Rossetti— A  Pause  of 

ThougJd. 

Hope  dead  lives  nevermore, 
No,  not  in  heaven. 
0.        CnniSTiNA  G.  'RossEm—Dead  Hope. 

Hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears. 
p.        Scott — Lady  of  the  Ixike. 

Canto  rV.     St.  1. 

The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred. 
q.        Scom—Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Canto  III.     St.  22. 

Farewell 
The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do 
dwell 
r.        f Henry  Vlll.    Act  lU.     Sc.  2. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  stafl*;  walk  hence  with  that 

And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

s.         Tico  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Act  III. 

Sc.  1. 

I  died  for  hope,  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  bo  thou  not  dis- 
may'd. 
t.         Richard  IIL    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope: 

I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 
«.  •     Measure  for  Measure.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

True  hopo  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 

wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures 

kings. 
i».         Richard  111.     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contem- 
plates. 
w.        HuEi^LE^—  Prometheus.     Act.  IV. 

Plates. 

Hope  will  make  thee  young,  for  Hope  and 

Youth 
Are  children  of  one  mother,  even  Love. 
a:.        Shelley— i?etx)/(  of  Lslam. 

Canto  Vin.     St.  27. 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 
Like  the  shapes  of  a  dream, 
What  pamdise  islands  of  glory  gleam! 
y.        Shelley — Hellas, 
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HUMnJTT. 


Worse  thfin  despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope. 
a,        Shelley — The  CkncL    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

Through  thick  and  thin  both  over  banckand 

bush, 
In  hopes  her  to  attaine  bv  hooke  or  crooke. 
6.        Spenser— Fcsrie  Queene.    Bk.  HI. 

St.  17. 


The  Golden  Age  is  not  behind,  but  before 
us. 
c. 


St.  Simon. 


'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear; 
Heaven  were  not  heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it 
were. 
d.        SvcEusQ — Against  FruUlon. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all — 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

f..        T&NinraoN — Jn  Memoriam.    Pt  LHI. 

O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
/.         Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  LIIT. 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 
fj.        TofNYSON — Jn  Memoriam. 

Pt.  LXXXIV, 

Come,  gentle  Hope!  with  one  gay  smile  re- 
move 
The  lasting  sadness  of  an  aching  heart. 
h.        Helen  Mabia  Willums— t/u/ia,  a 

JS^ovel.     To  Hope. 

Great  God!    Pd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  for- 


om; 


Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
WoRDswoBTH — Miscdlaneous  Sonnets. 

Pt.  I.    St.  30. 


t. 


Hopes  what  are  they  ? — Beads  of  morning 
Strung  on  slender  blades  of  grass; 

Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 
In  a  straight  and  treacherous  pass. 
J.         WoBDswoKTH — IIopcs  What  are  They  f 

Beads  of  Morning. 

Hope,     like    a   cordial,    innocent,    though 

strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits,  and  serenes; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys. 
k,        Yoxmo— Night  Tfioughts.      Night  VII. 

Line  1511. 

HOSPITALITY. 

So  saying,  with  despatchful  looks,  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
/.         Milton— Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  V. 

Line  331. 

For  I,  who  hold  Sage  Homer's  rule  the  best, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest 
m.        "Povii— Satire  JL    Line  159. 


I  am  your  host; 
With  robbeis'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus, 
n.        Kifig  Lear.    Act  m.    Sc.  7. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recka  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
0.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IL    Sc.  4. 

Yon  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my 

guest; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honour  you 
p.        Shelley— ifymn  to  Mercury.    St  6, 

HUMANITY. 

Yet  should  one, 
A  single  sufferer  from  the  field  escaped. 
Panting  and  pale,  and  bleeding  at  his  feet, 
Lift  his  imploring  eyes, — the  hero  weeps; 
He  is  grown  human,  and  capricious  Pity, 
Which  would  not  stir  for  thousands,  melts 

for  one 
With  sympathy  spontaneous: — *Tis  not  virtue. 
Yet  'tis  the  weakness  of  a  virtuous  mind. 
q.        Anna  Letitia  Babbauld—  The 

CaierpiUar. 

This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
r.        Dbyden— Don  Sebastian.     Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Every  human  heart  is  human. 
s.        Longfellow — Hiawatha,      Introduc- 
tion. 

I  am  a  man,   and  I  have  an  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  humanity. 
t.        Terence— aTAe  Self  Tormenier.    Sc.  1. 

But  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
u.        WoBDSWOETH—  Ti7Uem  Abbey. 


Lowliness  is  the  base  of  every  virtue. 
And  he  who  goes  the  lowest,  .builds  the  safest 
V.        Bailey — Festus.    Sc.  Home. 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds,  exceeds  an 
infamous  history. 
ID.       Sir  Thomas  Bbowne — Hydriotaphia. 

Ch.  V. 

And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, — 
Spaita  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he. 
a:.        Bybon— C/ii/c/e  Harold.     Canto  IV. 

St  la 

Extremes  meet,  and  there  is  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  haughtiness  of  humility. 
y.        Emebson — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Greatness. 

Humility  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  ex- 
isting in  every  sane  human  bein^,  but  it  may 
be  that  it  most  truly  manifests  itself  to-day 
in  the  readiness  with  which  we  bow  to  new 
truths  as  they  come  from  the  scholars,  tbc 
teachers,  to  whom  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  understanding. 

z.        HoLUEB — Mechanism  in  Thought  and 

Morals. 


HUMTTiTTY. 


HUSBAND, 
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Ood  hath  Bwom  to  lift  on  high 
"Who  sinks  himself  by  true  hmnilitj. 
a.        KEBJ^^^ARsceUaneous  Poems,    At 

Hooker* 8  Towh, 

O  be  very  sure 
That  no  man  will  learn  anything  at  all. 
Unless  he  first  will  learn  humility. 
h.        OwenMekedith— Vam'm. 

At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads. 

c.  Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  lY. 

Line  34. 

Come,  pensive  Nan,  devout  and  pure, 
8ober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
ilowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

d.  Milton— ii  Peiiseroso.    Line  31. 

Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root. 
From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot 
c.         MooBB— Xot^es  of  the  Angels.     Tliird 

Angd's  iStory.     St.  11. 

I  was  not  bom  for  Courts  or  great  affairs; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  Diy  pray'rs. 
/.  PovE—Prolofjue  to  ISatires,    Line  268. 

Who,   noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he 

sprunff, 
SaTed  others  names,  but  left  his  own  unsung. 
g.         Scott—  Waverley.    Ch.  XIII. 

It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection. 
A.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  II. 

Sc.  3. 

Love  and  meekness,  my  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away. 

i.  Henry  VIIL    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Humility  is  to  make  a  right  estimate  of 
one's  self.  It  is  no  humility  for  a  man  to 
think  less  of  himself  than  he  ought,  though 
it  might  rather  puzzle  him  to  do  that. 

J,  SpinaEOS— 'Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves,    Humility. 

The  higher  a  man  is  in  grace,  the  lower  ho 
will  be  in  his  own  esteem. 
Ic        SpvBOEOYi— Gleanings  Among  the 

Sfieaves.     The  Right  Estimate, 

HUMOB. 

Humor  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the 
finest  perfection  of  poetic  genius. 
/.         CkBJuYLE— Essays,    iSchiller, 

I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I  can. 

m.       HoLSOB —  The  Height  of  Vie  Eidiculous. 

Kow  I  j>erceive  the  devil  understands  Welsh; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous. 
jL        Henry  J  V.    Pt.  L    ActlU.    Sc.  1, 


A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 
o.        Anonymous. 

HTTNGEB. 

Hunger  is  sharper  than  the  sword. 
p.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— 77ie 

Honest  Mans  fbrtune.   Act  IL   Sc.  2. 

Bone  and  skin,  two  millers  thin, 
Would  starve  us  all,  or  near  it; 

But  be  it  knowD  to  Skin  and  Bone 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it 
q,        Byrov— Epigram  on  Tioo  Monopolists. 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production. 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a 
day; 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have 

prey, 
r.        Byuo's— Don  Juan.    Canto  1 1.    St  G7. 

Cossius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
s,         Julius  Coisar.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

They  said  they  were  an-hungry;  sigh'd  forth 

proverbs; 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that,  dogs 

must  eat; 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths;  that,  the 

gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only:— With  these 

shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings. 
i,         Coriolanus.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave, 
u.        Thomson—  The  Seasons,     Winter. 

Line  393. 

Hunger  is  the  best  scasoningfor  meat. 
V.        Yonge's  Cicero.     DeFinibus,     Bk.  II. 

Pt.  xxvni. 

HUSBAND. 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 
••My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 
10.       Byron— Don  Juan,   Canto  I.  St.  141. 

The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost, 
jt.        Loan  Littleton  ~i4duicc  to  a  Lad  if. 

Line  112. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine. 
y,         MiLTos—  Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  IV. 

Line  637. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays, 
Whp  guards    her,   or  with    her    the  worst 
endures. 
z.        Mujrov— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  167. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit;  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 
aa.      MunroN — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  X. 

Line  195. 

With  thee  goes 
Thy  husband;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound; 
Where  ho  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil 
bb.      Milton— Parodwc  Lost,    Bk.  XI. 

Lino  200. 
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HUSBAND. 


HYPOCBISY. 


If  our  Author  in  the  Wife  offends, 
He  has  a  Husband  that  will  make  amends. 
He  draws  him  gentle,  tender  and  forgiving. 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  may  do 
living. 

a.  Pope — Epilogue  to  Howe's  Jane  Shore. 

The  Stoic  Husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true, 
And  lov'd  his  country. 

b.  Pope— J^i/oz/wc  to  Jioice's  Jane  Shore. 

If  I  should  marry  him  I  should  marry  twenty 
husbands. 

c.  Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

I  will  attend  my  husband,  bo  his  nurse,. 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 

d.  Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance. 

e.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men. 
/.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act.  II.  Sc.  2. 

That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight 

shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and 

duty. 
g.         King  Lear.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 


HYPOCBISY. 

The  veil 
Spun  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times, 
To  hide  the  feeling  heart 
h.        Akensede — Pleasures  of  Imaginailon. 

Bk.  II.    Line  40. 

Some  "hypocrites  and  seeming  mortified 
men,  that  held  down  their  heads  like  bul- 
rushes, were  like  the  little  images  that  they 
place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  vaults  of 
churches,  that  look  as  if  they  held  up  the 
church,  but  are  but  puppets. 

i.         Bacoh— Apothegms.    No.  273. 

"When  a  man  puts  on  a  Character  he  is  a 
stranger  to,  there's  as  much  dififcrence  be- 
tween what  he  appears,  and  what  he  is  really 
in  himself,  as  there  is  between  a  Vizor  and 
a  Face. 

j.        Db  La  Brutere— 7%«  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age.     Ch.  II. 

Saint  abroad,  and  a  devil  at  home. 
k.        BuNYAN — Pilgrim's  Progress.     Pt.  I. 

Be  hypocritical,  be  courteous,  bo 
Not  what  you  seem  but  always  what  you  see. 
I.         Bybon— Do7i  Jiuxn.  Canto  XI.    St.  85. 

I  am  not  love,  what  I  appear. 
m.       Bybon—  27te  Bi-vde  of  Abydos. 

Canto  I.     St  14. 

Oh  for  a  forty-parson  power  to  chant 
Thy  praise  Hypocrisy!    Oh  for  a  hymn 

Xioud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practise! 
n.        Bybov— Don  Juan.    Canto  X.    St.  34.   i 


And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others 

prove. 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and 

glove. 
0.        CowpEB— ro5?e  Talk.    Line  173. 

A  hypocrite  is  in  himself  both  the  archer 
and  the  mark,  in  all  actions  shooting  at  his 
own  praise  or  profit. 

p.        Fuller— TAc  Holy  and  Profane 

States.    Hypocrite, 

An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse, 
But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse. 
q.        Gay — The  Shepherd^ s  Dog  and  the 

Wolf.    Lino  33. 

Thus  'tis  with  all;  their  chief  and  constant 

care 
Is  to  seem  everything  but  what  they  are. 
r.         QiQuysM3TB.~ Epilogue  to  The  Sisters. 

Line  25. 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his 

tongue 
Dropped  manna;  and  could  make  the  worst 

appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels. 
s.        Mjltoh— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  112. 

Neither  man  nor  angel  c&n  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heav'n  and 
earth. 
i.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IH. 

Line  682. 

So  clomb  the  first  ^rand  thief  into  (xod'sfold: 
So  since    into    his    church  lewd  hirelings 
climb. 
u,        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  192. 

He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  Heaven 
To  serve  the  Devil  in. 
V.        PoLLOK-Bk.  Vm.     Line  616. 

Constant  at  Church  and  Change;  his  gains 

were  sure; 
His  givings  rare,  save  farthings  to  the  poor. 
w.       VoPE— Moral  Essays.     Ep.  III. 

Line  347. 

Grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would ; 
One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for 
good. 
X,        Pope — Essay  on  3fan.     Ep.  IV. 

line  92. 

Not  he  who  scorns  the  Saviour's  yoke 
Should  wear  his  cross  upon  the  heart. 
y.        Schiller —  The  right  with  the  Dragon. 

St.  24. 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show: 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know, 
z.        Macbeth.    Act  L    So.  7. 


HYPOCEISY. 


IGNOEANCE. 
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God  hath  given  yon  one  face,  and  you 
Make  yourselves  another. 

a.  HamleL    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

I  \rill  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none; 
Mv  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites. 

b,  Hamlet    Act  in.     Sc.  2. 

My  tables,  my  tables, — meet  it    is  I  set  it 

down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a 

villain; 
At  least,  Fm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark . 
e.        HamleL    Act  L    Sc.  5. 

O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering  face! 
Did  ever  a  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 

d.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  in.     Sc.  2. 

O.  whjit  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side! 

e.  Measure/or  Measure.    Act  III.   Sc.  2 . 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of 
virtue. 

He  liv*d  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 
/.         Bichard  III.    Act  Ul.    Sc.  5. 


Thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have 

courage; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

g,        Julius  Coesar.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

With  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  wo  do  sugar  o*er 
The  devil  himself. 
h,        Hamlet .     Act  IIL    Sc.  1 . 

How  inexpressible  is  the  meanness  of  be- 
ing a  hypocrite!  how  horrible  is  it  to  be  a 
mischievous  and  malignant  hypocrite. 

I,         VoLTAiBE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Philosopher.    Sec.  1. 


A  man  I  knew  who  lived  upon  a  smile; 
And  well  it  fed  him;  he  look'd  plump  and 

fair. 
While  rankest  venom  foam'd  through  every 
vein. 
j.         YoJJJXQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  VIII. 

Line  336. 


I. 


IDIjEN1<SS« 

Idleness  is  emptiness;  the  tree  in  which 
the  sap  is  stagnant,  remains  fruitless, 
fe.        HosEA.  Ballou— Jif-Si).  Sermons. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands; 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 
L        CowPESL—RetiremenL 

Idly  bu^  rolls  their  world  away. 
TO.       UOLDSMTTH—  T/ie  Traveller.  Line  25G. 

What  heart  can  think,  or  tongue  express. 
The  haim  thatgroweth  of  idleness  V 
n.        John  ^yvtood— Idleness. 

Thee  too,  my  Paridcl!  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  Faina  and  Penalties  of  Idleness. 
o.        Pope— 2>unciad.    Bk.  IV.    Line  341. 

I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggard  is'd  ntbomo, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
p.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Act  I.  So.  1. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time. 
And  labour  dire  It  is,  and  weary  woe: 
They  sit,  they  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme. 
Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  steps  and 

slow; 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  find ; 
Strait  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they 

throw, 
Vhere  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  rc- 

clin'd. 
And  court  the  vapoury  god  soft-breathing  in 

the  wind . 
q.       TaoMaov—OasUe  of  IndoUncCn 


There  is  no  remedy  for  time  misspent; 
No  healing  for  the  waste  of  idleness. 
Whose  very  languor  is  a  punishment 
Heavier  than  active  souls  can  feel  or  guess. 
Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere—  A  Song  of  Faith, 
Devout  Exercises,  and  Sonnets. 


r. 


For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 
s.        Watts — Divine  Songs.     Song  XX. 

lONORANCE. 

Be  ignorance  thy  choice,  where  knowledge 
leads  to  woe. 
t.         BvJiTrrE— The  Minstrel.  Bk.II.  St.  30. 

Those  who  without  knowing  us  enough, 
think  ill  of  us,  do  us  no  wrong;  they  attack 
not  us.  but  the  fantom  of  their  own  Imagina- 
tion. 

u.        DeLaBbuyere — TJie  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age^  Ch.  XII. 

Tlie  truest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride  and  annoyance. 
V,        Butler — Hudibras. 

Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge, 
but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
stato  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day 
through  twilight. 

tc.       Coleridoe— Essay  XVI. 

Ignorance  never  settles  a  question. 
X.        DisBAELi  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield) — 

Speech  in  House  of  Commons, 
^      •  -  MayU,  1866. 
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IGNORANCE. 


IMAGINATION. 


Your  ignorance  is  tho  mother  of  your  devo- 
tion to  me. 

a.  Dryden — The  Maiden  Queen.    Act  I. 

Sc.  2. 

Ignorance  gives  us  a  largo  range  of  prob- 
abilities. 

b.  Geoboe  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  n.   ch.  xni. 

Ignorance  is  the  dominion  of  absurdity. 

c.  Feoude— iS/iori  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Forty  Pdiiics. 

Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  active  igno- 
rance. 

d.  Goethe — Opinions. 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

e.  Gbly— Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 

Eton  College. 

It  was  a  childish  isnorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

/.         Hood — 1  Remember,  I  Remember. 

The  living  man  who  does  not  learn,  is 
dark,  dark,  like  one  walking  in  the  night. 
(/.    MiNO  Sum  Paou  Keen— Trans,  for 

Chinese  Repository  by  Dr.  Wm.  Milne. 

'     A  man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  last  in 
ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind 
was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  cer- 
tainty. 
h,        Locke — Human  Under  standing . 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  II. 

Tho  most  ignorant  are  tho  most  conceited. 
Unless  a  man  knows  that  there  is  something 
more  to  be  known,  his  inference  is,  of  course, 
tiiat  he  knows  everything.  •  *  ♦  •  But  let  a 
man  know  that  there*are  things  to  be  known, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  it  is  so  much 
carved  out  of  his  domain  of  universal  knowl- 
edge*. 

i.         Horace  ^Iann — Lectures  on  Education. 

Lecture  VI. 

Not  to  know  mo  argues  yourself  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng. 
j.         MiLTOK— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  830. 

Better  to  be  unborn  than  untaught:   for 
ignorance  is  the  root  of  misfortune. 
k.        Plato. 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows. 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 
/.         Prior — To  the  Hon.  Chas.  Montague. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven. 
m.       Henry  VI.    Pt.  IL     Act  IV.     Sc.  7. 

Madam,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness,  but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art 
more  puzzled,  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog. 

n.         Tvoelflh  MglU.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 


O  thou  monster  ignorance,  how  deformed 
dost  thou  look! 
o.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

That  unlettered,  small-knowing  soul. 
p.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.    So.  1. 

There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance. 
q.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and  for 
your  writing  and  reading,  let  fhat  appear 
when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity. 

r.       Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  3. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 
s.        Jf.rf.my  Tayuor— Letter  to  a  Person 

Newly  Converted. 

Shilkspur?  Shilkspur?    Who  wrote  it? 
No,  I  never  read  Shilkspur. 
Then  you  have  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 
t.         TowNLEY— i/ij/A  Life  Below  Stairs. 

Act  II.    Sc.  I. 

IMAGINATION. 

Imagination  is  the  air  of  mind, 
u.        BuLEY—JFhstus.    Sc.  Another  and  a 

Better  WoHd. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour-splendours  of  that  festive  place; 

The  white-wash'd  wall,   the  nicely  sanded 

floor, 
Tho  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the 

door: 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 
V,        Goldsmith— Deserfeci  Village. 

Line  225. 

To  those  who  see  only  with  their  eyes,  tho 
distant  is  always  indistinct  and  little,  be- 
coming less  and  less  as  it  recedes,  tiU  utterly 
lost;  but  to  the  imagination,  which  thus  re- 
verses the  per8j)ectivo  of  the  senses,  the  fai 
off  is  great  and  imposing,  the  magnitude  in- 
creasing with  the  distance. 

w        Mrs.  Jameson— iKudics.    Detached 

Thoughts. 

Tw^  meanings  have  our  highest  fantasies 
One  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit  one 
X.        Lowell  -  Sonnet  XXA I V. 

Imagination  rules  the  worhl. 
y.       'Napoleon. 

With  its  gray  column  to  yon'  sapphire  Clond 
Stealing  in  Stillness  the  calm  Mind  ascends— 
The    unruffled    Line,    tho'    lost   amid   the 

Shroud 
Of  Heaven,  in  Fancy  rising,  never  ends! 
Thus  ever  may  my  tranqxul  Spirit  rise 
Free  from  the  Gust  of  Passion— to  the  Skies! 
z.        PoLWHELE— Picfurcs  of  Nature. 

At  the  close  of  each  sad,  sorrowing  day, 
Fancy    restores    what   vengeance    Kuatch'd 
away. 
aa.      Pope— JJowa  to  Abdard.    Line  225. 
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And.  as  imftcination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  onknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Tarns  them  to  slxapes,  and  gives  to   airy 

nothing 
A  kviii  Ubttation  and  a  name. 
€L.        Midsummer  NtghPs  Dream,    Act  V. 

So.1. 

A  vDd  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  aiipath*d  waters,  nndream'd  shores. 
L         Winier'a  Tale.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

In  my  minds  eye,  Horatio. 

c.  Bamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 

d.  Mad)eth.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

The  Itiiuitic.  the  lor.,  and  the  poet 
Are  jf  imagination  all  compact. 

e.  Midsummer  Nlght*s  Dream,    Act  Y. 

Sc.  1. 

This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple; 
t  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  foil  of  forms, 
figures,  shapes,  objects,  apprehensions,  mo- 
tions,  reyolntions.  These  are  begot  in  the 
ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the  womb 
of  pia  male: ,  and  delivered  upon  the  mellow- 
ing of  occasion. 

/.        Lovt*s  Labour's  Lost  Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

This  is  the  Tery  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy. 
g,        HamUL    Act  UI.    Sc.  4. 

We  figure  to  ourselves 
The  thing  we  like,  and  then  we  build  it  up 
As  chance  will  have  it,  on  the  rock  or  sand; 
For  thought  is  tired  of  wandering  o'er  the 

world 
And  home  bound  fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore. 
A.        HisssT  TxxhO^— Philip  Van  Artevelde, 

Pt.  I.    Act  L    Sc.  5. 


It  xnu3t  be  so — Plato  thou  reosoncst  well! — 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond 

desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,   and  inward 

horror,  ' 

Of  falling  into  nought?    Why  shrinks  the 

soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  Eternity  to  man. 
L        ADDiaon—Ocdo.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

VLe  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink   in 

years; 
But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Tnhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
Tne   vTreck   of  matter,    and    the  crush  of 

worlds. 
t.        ApmBON— Cbto.    Act  V,    Sc.  1. 


No,  no!    Tho  energy  of  life  may  bo 
Kept  in  after  the  grave,  but  not  besun; 
And  he  who  flagged  not  in  tho  earthly  strife. 
From  strength  to  strength  advancing— only 

he; 
His  soul  well-knity  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 
k,       Matthew  AstioiJ>— Immortality, 

St.  4. 

In  Tain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortal- 
ity, or  any  patent  from  oblivion,  in  preser- 
vations below  the  moon;  men  have  been  de- 
ceived even  in  their  flatteries,  above  the  sun, 
and  studied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their 
names  in  heaven. 

L        Sir  Thomas  Bsovna&^Hydriotcwhia, 

Ch.  V. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but 
immortality.  Whatever  hath  no  beginning 
may  be  confident  of  no  end. 

m.       Sir  Thomas  Bbowne— ITwcZnotop^ta. 

Ch.  V. 

Immortality  is  the  glorious  discovery  of 
Christianity. 
n,        Channing — Immortaliiy, 

There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  tho  minds  of 
men,  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were,  of  a  future 
existence;  and  this  takes  the  deepest  root, 
and  is  most  discoverable,  in  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  m98t  exalted  souls. 

0.  ClCEAO. 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wal  e  eternally; 
And  death  Rhall  be  no  more;  death,  thou 
shalt  die. 
p,        VonnB—SonneL 

•But  all  lost  things  are  in  the  angels'  keeping, 

Love; 
No  past  is  dead  for  us,  but  only  sleeping, 

Love; 
The  years  of  heaven  will  all  earth's  littlt- 
pain 

Make  good, 
Together  there  we  can  begin  again 

In  babyhood. 
q.        Helen  Hunt — At  Last.    St.  6. 

I  came  from  Ood,  and  Fm  going  bacli  t 
God.  and  I  won't  have  any  gaps  of  death  in 
the  middle  of  my  life. 

r.        Geobge  MacDonald — Mary  Marsitm. 

Ch.  LVll. 

When  the  good  man  yields  his  breath 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies.) 
5.        MoNTOoafEBY— r/i€  Ifanderero/ 

Switzerland.    Pt.  V. 

Immortality 
Alone  could  teach  this  mortal  how  to  die. 
t.         D.  M.  MuLocK — Looking  Death  in  the 

Face. 

All  men  desire  to  be  immortal, 
u.        Theodoue  Fabeer—A  Sermon  cf 

Immortal  Lije. 
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IMMOETALTTT. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


I  held  it  ever, 
Virtue    and     canning    were     endowments 

greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god. 
a.        Pericles,    Act  Hr.    Sc.  2. 

liook,  here's  the  warrant,   Glaudio,  for  thy 

death: 
*Tis    now    dead    midnight,    and   by    eight 

to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal. 
h.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Thy  lord  shall  never  die,  the  whiles  this 

verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  for  ever; 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthy  praise,  and  vertues  dying  never. 
Though  death  his  soul  do  from  his  body 

sever: 
And  thou  thyself  herein  shalt  also  live. 
Such  grace  the  heavens  do  to  my  verses  give. 

c.  Spenseb — The  Buines  of  Time. 

Line  253. 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be. 

d.  Tennyson— Miud.    Vi.  XXVT. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  rose; 
The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are 
bare; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  pass'd  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth. 
€.        WoBDSWOBTH — Intimations  of 

Immortality,    St.  2. 

•Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone. 
Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 
The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fill. 
That  only,  and  that  empty,  this  performs. 
/,        Yoxmo-^mght  TfmgJUs,    Night  VI. 

Line  573. 

IMPATIENCE. 

I  wish  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go 
faster 
Nor  long  summer  bide  bo  late; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  fox-glove  and 
aster, 
For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 
g.        Jean  Inqelow — Song  oj  Seven.    Seven 

Times  Tioo. 

1  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours. 
h.        Henry  IV.    Pt  L    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 


IMPOSSIBILITY. 

It  is  not  a  lucky  word  this  same  impossible; 
no  good  comes  of  those  that  have  it  so  often 
in  their  mouth. 

L         CjLSOjYhE—Erench  Bevolution.    Pt.  ILL 

Bk.  m,    Ch.  X. 

And  what's  impossible,  can't  be. 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass. 

Geo.  Coleman,  Jr. — The  Maid  of  the 

Moor, 

Hope  not  for  impossibilities. 
k.        Fuller—  The  Iloly  and  Profane  States. 

Expecting  Preferment. 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
I.         PichardIL    ActV.     Sc.  5. 


INCONSTANCT. 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid, 
m.       Btrov— Don  Juan.  Canto  II.    Sc.209. 

More  bitter  far  than  all 
It  was  to  know  that  Love  could  change  and 
die!- 
Hush!  for  the  ages  call, 
**  The  Love  of  God  lives  through  eternity. 
And  conquers  all!" 
n.        Adelaide  A.  Pbocteb — Triumph  of 

Time. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten, 
o.        Two  GerUlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IL 

So.  4. 

Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove; 
O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 
That   looks   on   tempests   and   is   never 
shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose    worth's  unknown,    although   his 

height  be  taken. 
p.        Sonnet  CXVI. 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 

moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 
q,         Romeo  and  Jxdiet,    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

They  are  not  constant ;  but  arc  changing 
Btill. 
Cymbdine.    Act  II.    Sc.  5. 


r. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world 

me; 
I  have  not  flatter' d  its  rank   breath,    nor 

bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee. 
s.        Byuoh^  Childe  Harold.    Canto  HL 

St  113. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


INFLUENCE. 


ao9 


The  who^e  troable  is  that  we  won't  let  €k)d 
help  US. 
a.        Geobos  MagDokald — The  Mdrauis  of 

Lossie,    Ch.  XXVII. 

Be  liofii-znettled,  prond;  and  take  no  care 
YHio  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers 
are. 
&.         MacbdK    Act  lY.    So.  1. 

ril  never 
Be  such  a  gosling    to    obey   instinct;    but 

stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

c         Coriolanus.    A^t  V.    So.  3. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor 

fear; 
Your  favonrs,  nor  your  hate. 
d.         Macbeth,    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

Thy  spirit  Independence,  let  me  share; 

Ix>ra  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye, 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 

liOT  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the 
Bky. 


BKJ 

e.         Tt 


OBiAS  Smollett — Ode  to 

Independence, 

Are  there  no  flowers  on  earth,  in  heaven  no 

stars, 
That  Tre  mast  place  in  such  low  things  oar 
trust? 
f.         Sir  AuBBEZ  DB  Verb  (The  Yoanger) — 

Sonnet,    Independence. 

Independence  now,  and  Independence 
IbreTer. 

g.         Daniel  Webstbb — Eulogy  on  Adams 

and  Jefferson, 

INDEXES. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  best  book  in  the 
world  would  owe  the  most  to  a  good  Index, 
and  the  worst  book,  if  it  had  bat  a  single 
good  thought  in  it,  might  be  kept  alive  by  it. 

k,        HosAGE  BiNHEY— To  S.  Austin 

Allihone, 

An  Index  is  a  necessary  implement.  *  * 
Withont  this,  a  large  author  is  bat  a  laby- 
rinth without  a  clue  to  direct  the  readers 
within. 

£.         Fuller —  Worthies  of  England, 

How  Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale. 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 
1.         Fovs^The  Dunciad.    Bk.  I. 

Line  279. 

Those  authors,  whose  subjects  require 
them  to  be  voluminous,  will  do  well;  if  they 
would  be  remembered  as  long  as  possible, 
not  to  omit  a  duty  which  authors  in  general, 
but  especially  modem  authors  neglect — that 
of  appending  to  their  works  agood  Index. 

k,       Bsm  "BoasBB—The  Ininity  and 

QUyry  of  LUerature, 

u 


INDIFFEBENOE. 

I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  no  one  cares  for  me. 
/.         BicKEBSTAFF—iow  in  a  Village. 

Act  I.     8o.  3. 

Cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  said,  or  may  say. 
m,       FoPE— ijpitapJh 

Away,  you  trifler!— Love? — I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate:  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips: 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd 

crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.     Gods  me,  my 

horse! 
n.        Henry  IV,    Pt.  L     Act  U.    Sc.  3. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently, 
o.        Julius  Ccesar.     Act  I .     Sc.  2. 

You  care  not  who  sees  your  back:  Call  you 
that  backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague 
upon  such  backing! 

p.        Henry  I V.    Part  I.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

INPLUENCE. 

He  spake,  and  into  every  heart  his  words 
Carried  new  strength  and  courage. 
q.        Bbyant's  Homefs  Iliad,    Bk.  V. 

Line  586. 

Witnesses,  like  watches  go 
Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow; 
And  where  in  conscience  they're  strait  lao'd, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast 
r.        BuTLEB — Hudibras,    Pt.  II. 

Canto  in.    Line  361. 

No  act  of  a  man,  no  Thing  (how  much  less 
the  man  himself!)  is  extinguished  when  it 
disappears,  through  consideiable  time  it  still 
visibly  works,  though  done  and  vanished. 

s,        Carlyle — Essays.     The  Diamond 

Necklace,    Ch.  XTV. 

The  work  an  unknown  good  man  has 
done  is  like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden 
underground,  secretly  making  the  ground 
green. 

/.         Carltle— -Essays.      Vamhagen  von 

Ease's  Memoirs, 

Be  a  pattern  to  others,  and  then  all  will 
go  well ;  for  as  a  whole  city  is  affected  by  the 
licentious  passions  and  vices  of  ^reat  men, 
so  it  is  likewise  reformed  by  their  modera- 
tion. 

U.  CiCEBO. 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 
V,       Drzdejh— Alexander* s  FeasL  Line  169. 

Blessed   influence,    of  one     true   loving 
human  soul  on  another, 
to.       Geobob  Eliot— Jancf*  Eepenlance. 

Ch.  XIX. 
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INFLUENCE, 


INGRATITUDE. 


O  may  I  join  the  choir  in  visible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  bj  their  presence;  live 

In  pnlses  stirred  to  generosit^r. 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 

like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's 

search 
To  vaster  issues. 

a.  Geoboe  Eliot— 0  May  IJoin  the 

Choir  Invisible. 

1  am  not  aware  that  payment  or  even 
favours,  however  gracious,  bind  any  man's 
soul  and  conscience  in  questions  of  highest 
molality  and  highest  public  importance. 

b .  Chas.  KmosLEY — HeaUh  and  Education. 

Oeorge  Buchanan, 

No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair. 

Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostly. 

As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it 

c.  Longfellow— C%ri5<w5.     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt.  11. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

d.  Longfellow— OiarZcs  Sumner,    St.  9. 

1  want  to  help  you  to  grow  as  beautiful  as 
Gk>d  meant  you  to  be  when  he  thought  of  you 
first 

c.        George  MacDonald—  The  Marquis  of 

Lossie.    Gh.  XXII. 

You've  got  to  save  your  own  soul  first  and 
then  the  souls  of  your  neighbors,  if  they  will 
let  you;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  culti- 
vate not  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  the  talents 
that  attract  people  to  the  hearing  of  the  Word. 

/.        Geoboe  MacDonald—  Vie  Marquis  of 

Lossie,    Ch.  XXVU. 

No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  or  strong  in  its 

strife 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 
g.        Owen  MEBEDrrn— Lwci/e.     Pt.  II. 

Canto  VI.    St  40. 

Thou  wert  my  guide,   philosopher,   and 
friend. 
h.        Pope — Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  390. 

Ho  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  them- 
selves, 
i.         Henry  IV,    Pt  H.    Act  H.     Sc.  3. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 
j.        Tennyson—  Ulysses,    Line  18. 

Whatever   makes   men    good    Christians, 
makes  them  good  citizens. 
k,        Daniel  Websteb— 2%e  F^rst  Setttement 

qf  New  3figland, 


Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  com- 
mon strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  pecxiliar  grace. 
L         WoBDBWOBTH— (/Aarocter  of  the  Happy 

Warrior. 

INGBATXTUDE. 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
m,      DnYDYSf— Alexander's  Fxist.    St.  4. 

Ingratitude 's  a  weed  of  every  clime, 
It  thrives  too  fast  at  first  but  fades  in  time. 
n.        GMjmi— Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Godolptdn. 

Line  27. 

That  man  may  last  but  never  lives. 
Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives; 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank. 
Creation's  blot  creation's  blank, 
o.        Gibbons—  When  Jesus  DioeiL 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top. 
p.        King  Lear,    Act  IL    Sc.  4. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 


Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 

q.        As  You  Like  It.   Act  n.  Sc.  7.   Song. 

Comfort  dear  mother;  God  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing: 
In  common  worldly  things  'tis  called  un- 
grateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt 
'SVhich  with  a  bount^us  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven; 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

r.        liichard  IIL    Act  U.    So.  2. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home. 
s.        Henry  I V.    Pt  IL    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

I  hate  in^titude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying,  vainness,   babbling,    drunken- 
ness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice, 
t         Tu>elflh  Night,    Act  HI.     So.  4. 

Ingratitude  is  monstrous;  and  for  the  mul- 
titude to  be  ingrateful,  were  to  mako  a 
monster  of  the  multitude. 

u,        OorioUtnus,    Act  IL    So.  3, 


INGBATITUDE. 


IN8ECT& 
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In;;^nktitadoI  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
2iore  hideons,  when  thou  show*st  thee  in  a 

child. 
Than  the  sea-monster! 

a.        Emg  Lear,    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  hare  a  thankless  child. 

6.        Emg  Lear,    Act  L    Sc.  i. 

That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favoar, 
Would  he  abnse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach, 
In  ahadow  of  such  greatness! 

c.        BenrylV.    Pt.  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 
Far  wh^i  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms, 
ignite  Tanquish'd  him:  tnen  burst  his  mighty 

heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
£ven  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Avliicb  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cassar 

feU. 
<L         Juliua  CcBsar,    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

What!  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice? 

e.  Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IV.     So.  1. 


INKOOEKOS. 

What  can  Innocence  hope  for, 
When  such  as  sit  her  judges  are  corrupted  ? 
f.         Massbsgebt— Maid  of  Honour.    ActV. 

Sc.  2. 

Oh  keep  me  innocent,  make  others  great! 
ij.  Written  on  a  window  by  CaroHne 

Matilda^  Queen  of  Denmark. 

He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. 
JL         Pqp»— ^i5tfe  of  Horace.  Ep.  I.  Bk.  I. 

Line  94. 

Hence,  bashful  cunning! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
i  Tempest.    Act  III.     Sc.  I. 

Innocence  shall  make 
False  aecnsation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. 
j.  Winter*8  Tale.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. . 

O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence; 
liove  takes  the  meaning  of  love's  conference. 
k.        Midsummer  ITighVs  Dream.    Act  IT. 

Sc.  3. 

We  were  twinn*d  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the 

sun. 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other.     What  we 

chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  wo  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did. 
L  Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.     Re.  2. 


O,  white  innocence. 
That  thou  shouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  to 

hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not! 
m.       Shellet — The  Cenci.    Act  V.   Sc.  3. 


INSANITY. 

There  is  a  pleasure  sure 
In  being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know, 
n.        Dbyden — Spanish  Friar.    Act  II. 

Bt.X. 

I       The  alleged  power  to  charm  down  insani- 
tv,  or  ferocity  in  beasts,  is  a  power  behind 
the  eye. 
o.        Emzbson— JSssay.     Cf  Behaviour. 

O,  hark!  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks; 
He  comes,  I  see  his  glaring  eyes; 

Now,  now,  my  dungeon  grate  he  shakes. 
Help!  Help!  He's  gone!— O  fearful  woe, 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see! 
My  brain,  my  brain, — I  know,  I  know 

I  am  not  mad  but  soon  shall  be. 

p.        Matthew  Gbegory  Lewis  (**  Monk 

Lewis  ") — The  Maniac. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
q.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

I  am  not  mad; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself, 
r.         King  John.     Act  IIL     So.  4. 

It  shall  be  so; 
Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd 
go. 
s.         Hamlet.     Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

Madam,  I  swear.  I  use  no  art  at  nil. 

That  he  is  mad,  tis  true;  'tis  true  'tis  pity; 

And  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 

t.         Hamlet.     Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

Though   this  be  madness,    yet    there    is 
method  in  it. 
u         Hamlet.     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

We  are  not  ourselves, 
When  naturo,   being  oppress'd,  commands 

the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 
V.        King  Lear.    Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 
w.       Macbeth.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 


INSECTS. 

I'd  be  a  Bntterfly  bom  in  a  bow*r, 
Where  roses  and  lilies  and  violets  meet. 
X.        THoaiAs  Hatkes  Batlt— i'd  be  a 

Butteifly. 
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iNSEcra 


INSECT& 


Tho  honey-bee  that  wanders  all  day  long 
The  field,  the  woodland,  and  the  garden  o*er, 
To  gather  in  his  fragrant  winter  store, 
Humming  in  calm  content  his  winter  song, 
Seeks  not  alone  tho  rose*8  glowing  breast. 
The  lily's  dainty  cup,  the  violets  lips, 
But  from  all  rank  and  noxious  weeds  he  sips 
The  single  drop  of  sweetness  closely  pressed 
Within  the  poison  chalice, 
a.        Akne  C.  Ly2<ch  Botta — The  Lesson  of 

the  Bee. 

Fair  insect!  that  with  threadlike  legs  spread 
out. 
And  blood-extracting  bill  and  filmy  wing, 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  sail'st  about; 

In  pitiless  ears  full  many  a  plaintive  thing. 
And  tell  how  little  our  large  veins  should 

bleed. 
Would  we  but  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need. 
6.        Bbyant —  To  a  MosquUo, 

What  gained  we,  little  moth  ?    Thy  ashes, 
Thy  one  brief  parting  pang  may  show: 

And  withering  thoughts  for  soul  that  dashes 
From  deep  to  deep,  are  but  a  death  more 
slow. 

c.  Cabltle — Tragedy  of  the  Night  Moth. 

A  subtle  spider  which  doth  sit, 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  wide, 
If  aught  do  touch  the  utmost  thread  of  it, 
She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side. 

d.  Sir  John  Djlvies — ImtnortalUy  of  the 

Soul. 

Bnrly,  dozing  hnmblebee, 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Bique, 
Far-ofif  heats  through  seas  to  seek. 
I  will  follow  thee  alone. 
Thou  animated  torrid-zone! 

e.  Emerson — The  Uumble-Bee. 

Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 

Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. 
/.        Emebson — The  Humhlebee. 

Glowworms  on  tho  ground  are  moving. 
As  if  in  the  torch-dance  circling. 
g.        Heine — Book  of  Songs.    Donna  Clara. 

The  beauteous  dragonfly's  dancing 
By  the  waves  of  the  rivulet  glancing; 
She  dances  here  and  she  dances  there, 
Tho  glimmering,  glittering  flutterer  fair. 
h.        Hjsise— Latest  Poems.    The  Dragonfly. 

With  tho  rose  the  butterfly's  deep  in  love, 
A  thousand  times  hovering  round; 

But  round  himself  all  tender  like  gold. 
The  sun's  sweet  ray  is  hovering  found. 
t        Heine — Booh  of  Songs,    New  Spring. 

No.  7. 

'•O  bees,  sweet  bees!"  I  said,  "that  nearest 

field 
Is  shining  white  with  fragrant  immortelles. 
Fly  swiftly  there  and    drain  those  honey 

wells." 
j.        Helen  Hxtnt— ilfj/  Bees. 


The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there 

shrills 
The  Cricket's  song,   in  warmth  increasing 
ever, 
And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 
k.        Eeats — On  the  Grasshopper  and 

Cricket 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown 

mead. 
That  is  the  grasshopper's, — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with 
fun. 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
I,         Keats— On  the  Grasshopper  and 

CrickeL 
Listen!  O,  listen! 
Here  ever  hum  the  golden  bees 
Underneath  full-blossomed  trees. 
At    once   with    glowing   fruit   and    flowers 
crowned, 
m.       Lowell — The  Sirens. 

The  fireflies  o'er  the  meadow 
In  pulses  come  and  go. 
n.        Lowell — Midnight, 

The  gold  barr'd  butterflies  to  and  fro 

And  over  the  waterside  wander'd  and  wove 
As  heedless  and  idle  as  clouds  that  rove 
And  drift  by  the  peaks  of  perpetual  snow. 
0.        Joaquin  'Mrtj.TH— Songs  qf  the 

Sun-Lands.    Isles  of  the  Amazons 

Pt.  IIL     St.  4i; 

The  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
p.        Milton— ii  Penseroso.    Line  8. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

q.        Pope— £5ssay  on  Man.    Ep.  I . 

Line  217. 
Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full- winged  Eagle. 

r.        Cymbeline-  -Act  TTI.     Sc.  3. 

So  work  the  honey-bees; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts: 
Where    some   Ime    magistrates,    correct   at 

home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 

home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesties,  surveys 
The  singinp;  masons  building  roofs  of  gold: 
The  civu  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burthens  at  his  narrow  gate; 
The  sad-ey*d  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 
8,       Henry  V*    Act  I.    So.  2. 


INSECTS. 


INTELLECT. 
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The  cTOws,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid- 

iray  air, 
Sliow  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles . 

a.  Eing  Lear.    Act  lY.     Sc.  6. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  £^eat 

As  when  a  giant  dies. 

b.  Measure  for  Measure.    Actm.  Sc.  1. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  p^lets  stretching  thee. 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 

slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state 
And  lull*d  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

c.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  XL     Act  in.     Sc.  1. 

Your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

d.  Julius  Caesar.    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 

The  solitary  Bee, 
Whose  buzzing  was  the  only  sound  of  life, 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing. 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower  whereon  to  fix. 

e.  SovTBBY-^Tkaldba.    Bk.  VI.    St  13. 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed  od  ii\fimtum. 
/.         Swift— Poetry.    A  Baphsody. 

Some    hand,   that  never  meant  to  do  theo 

hurt* 
Has  crushed  thee  here  between  these  pages 

pent; 
Bui  thou  hast  left  thine  own  fair  monument. 
Thy  wings  gleam  out  and  tell  me  what  thou 

wert: 
Oh!     that  the  memories  which  survive  us 

here 
Were  half  so  lovely  as  these  wings  of  thine' 
Pure  relics  of  a  blameless  life,  that  shine 
Now  thou  art  gone. 
g.        Chables  (Tennyson)  Tubner— O/i 

Ending  a  Small  Fly  Crushed  in  a 

Book. 

Hie  little  bee  returns  with  evening's  gloom. 
To  join  her  comrades  in  the  braided  hive, 
Where,  housed  beside  their  mighty  honey- 
comb. 
They  dream  their  polity  shall  long  survive. 
A        Chables  (Tennyson)  Tubneb — A 

Summer  Night  in  the  Bee  Hive. 

'Biom  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day, 
Prom  every  opening  flower 
i.         Watts— 5^.     20. 

The  Katy-did  works  her  chromatic  reed  on 
the  walnut  tree  over  the  well. 
j.        Walt  WninfAN — Leaves  of  Orasa. 
Woit.  Wmnan.    Pt.  XXXIIL 
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Stay  near  me — do  not  take  thy  flight! 
A  little  longer  stay  in  sight! 
Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee, 
Historian  of  my  infancy! 
Float  near  me;  do  not  yet  depart! 
Dead  times  revive  in  thee: 
Thou  bring'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  art! 
A  solemn  image  to  my  heart. 
k.        WoBDSWOBTH— To  a  Butterfly. 

INSTINCT. 

Honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer; 
Sure  never  to  o'er  shoot,  but  just  to  hit; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  in  human  wit. 
/.        Pope— £5ssai/  on  Man.    Ep.  HI. 

Line  85. 

Instinct  is  a  great  matter;  I  was  a  coward 
on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  my- 
self, and  thee,  during  mv  life;  I  for  a  valiant 
lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince. 

m.       Htnry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  H.    So.  4. 

INTELLECT. 

The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can  achieve. 
71.        Michael  Angelo — The  Artist. 

(Trans,  by  Longfellow.) 

It  is  no  proof  of  a  man's  understanding  to 
be  able  to  confirm  whatever  he  pleases;  but 
to  be  able  to  discern  that  what  is  true  is  true, 
and  that  what  is  false  is  false;  this  is  the  mark 
and  character  of  intelligence. 

o.        Emerson.     Essay.     T?ie  Over-Soul. 

The  growt^  of  the  intellect  is  spontaueous 
in  every  expansion.  The  mind  that  grows 
could  not  predict  the  time,  the  means,  the 
mode  of  that  spontaneity.  God  enters  by  a 
private  door  into  every  individual. 

p.        Emebson — Essay.     Intellect. 

The  growth  of  the  intellect  is  strictly  anal- 
ogous in  all  individuals. 
q.        Emebson — Literary  Ethics. 

Works  of  the  intellect  are  great  only  by 
comparison  with  each  other, 
r.        Emebson — Literary  Ethics. 

Thou  liVing  ray  of  intellectual  Fire, 
s.        jB'alooner — The  Shipwreck.     Canto  I. 

Line  104. 

The  more  we  know  of  any  one  ground  of 
knowledge, \the  farther  we  see  into  the  gen- 
eral domains  of  intellect. 

i.         Lf.T(ih  Hunt — Men,  Women,  and 

I  Books. 

Gloriousyindeed  is  the  world  of  God  around 
us,  but  more  glorious  the  world  of  God 
within  us.  There  lies  the  Land  of  Song; 
there  lies  the  poet's  native  land. 

It.        Longfellow — Hyperion.    Bk.  I. 

V  Oh.  vm 

• 

A  man  is  not  a  wall,  whose  stones  are 
crushed  ux)on  the  road;  or  a  pipe,  whose 
fragments  are  thrown  away  at  a  street  comer. 
The  fragments  of  an  intellect  are  always 
good. 

V.        GsobgesSand — Handsome  Lawrence. 

Ch.  n. 
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INTELLEOT. 


INTEICPERANCE. 


The  march  of  intellect. 

a.  SoxjTHEY— Colloquies  on  the  Proaress 

and  Prospects  of  Society.    Vol.  II. 

P.  360. 

Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things;  hu- 
man thouffht  is  the  process  by  "vrhich  nmnan 
ends  are  alternately  answered. 

b.  DA2ii£ii  Websteb — Aildress  at  the 

Laying  of  the  Comer-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument, 

IKTESCPEBANCE. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  mo  scorn! 
Wi*  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil; 
Wi'  nsquebae  w'll  face  the  devil. 

c.  BuBNS — Tarn  (yShanter,    Line  105. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  ^et  dmnk; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication: 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,   gold,  in  these  are 
sunk 
The  hopes,  of  all  men  and  of  every  na- 
tion; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the 
trunk 
Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occa- 
sion: 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk;  and  when 
Yon  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what 
then. 

d.  Bybon — Don  Juan.    Canto  11. 

St.  229. 

Ha! — see  where  the  wild-blazing  Grog-Shop 
appears. 
As  the  red  waves  of  wretchedness  swell, 
How  it  bums  on  the  edge  of  tempestuous 
years 
The  horrible  Light-House  of  Hell! 

e.  M'DoMAiiD  CuLBSE — The  Rum  Hole. 

Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  important  calL 
/.        CowPEB— TAc  Task.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  510. 

Shall  I,  to  please  another  wine-sprung  minde. 

Lose  all  mine  own  ?    God  hath  giv'n  me  a 

measure 

Short  of  his  canne,  and  bodie;  must  I  finde 

A  pain  in  that,  wherein  he  finds  a  pleasure? 

g.        Hebbebt— ZTifl  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch.    St.  7. 

Touch  the  goblet  no  more! 
It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 
To  its  very  core! 
h.        JjoaorsLLOxir—Qiristus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Ft.  I. 

Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 

His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 

To  quench  the  drougtli  of  Pha3bus,  which  as 

they  taste 
(For  most  do  taste,  through  fond  intem 'prate 

thirst) 
fioon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  count'- 

nance, 
Th*  express  resemblance   of  the    gods,  is 

chang'd 
Into  Bomo  bruitish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 


Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 
AU  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were; 
And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement 
But  boast   themselves   more   comely  than 

before. 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty! 
L        MiLToar — Qmus.    Line  64. 

When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the 

sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 
j,         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Line  507. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the 
ingredient  is  a  devil. 
k.        Othello.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  *  * 
and,  behold,  what  innovation  it  makes  here; 
I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare 
not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

/.         Othello.    ActIL    Sc.3. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for 
drinking:  I  could  wish  courtesy  would  in- 
vent some  other  custom  of  entertainment. 

m.       Othello.    ActH.    Sc  3. 

I  told  you.  Sir,  they  were  red  hot  with  drink- 
ing; 
So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet 
n.         Tempest    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again;  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunluird!  Had  I  as  many 
mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would 
stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man, 
by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast! 

0.        Othello.    Act  li.    So.  3. 

Now  in  madness. 
Being   full    of    supper   and    distempering 

drau^^hts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 
p.        Othdto.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

O  monstrous!  but  one  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack! 
q.        Uenry  I V.    Pt  L    Act  H.    Sc.  4. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains!  that  we 
should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  reVel,  and  ap- 
plause, transform  ourselves  into  beostal 

r.        OtheXo.    ActIL    Sc.3. 

0/i.— What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool? 

C/o.— Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool  and  a 
madman;  one  draught  above  heat  makes 
him  a  fool;  the  second  mads  him;  and  a 
third  drowns  him. 

s.        TwifthmghL    ActL    Sc.  5. 


INTEMPEBANCE. 


Drunkenness  is  an  immoderate  affection 
and  use  of  drink.  That  I  call  immoderate 
that  is  besides  or  beyond  that  order  of  good 
things  for  which  God  hath  given  ns  the  use 
of  drink, 

TKXJjou^ffoly  Living. 

Ch.  It    PL  2 


a. 


O,  its  a  snog  little  island! 
A  right  mUe,  tight  Uttle  island! 
&.        DiBDQf— 2^  Snug  LUtle  Island, 


JESTING. 
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An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  seamcwn 
clang. 

c.  MiLTos— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  XI. 

Lino  834. 

The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not. 

d.  Tempest    Act  ILL     So.  2. 


J. 


JEALOUSY. 

Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which 
exacts  the  hardest  service,  and  pays  the  bit- 
terest wages.  Its  service  is — to  watch  the 
snooess  of  our  enemy;  its  wages — to  be  sure 
of  it. 

€,         C.  C.  Ck>LTON — Lacon. 

An^r  and  jealousy  can  no  more  bear  to 
■e  sight  of  their  objects  than  love. 
/.         Geobg£  EiAOT—The  Mill  on  the  Moss, 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  X. 

Jealousy  is  never  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  an  omniscience  that  would  detect 
the  subtlest  fold  of  the  heart. 

g.        GxoBGK  ^LLon—The  Mill  on  the  Ftoss. 

Bk.  VL     Ch.  XL 

Oh  jealonsie!  thou  art  nurst  in  hell: 
Depiazt  from  hence,  and  therein  dwell. 
A.        Folio  collection,  entitled  "  The 

Theatre  of  Ood*s  Judgments,**  by  Dr. 
Beard  and  Dr.  Taylor.    1642. 

PL  n.     P.  89. 

nien  grew  a  wrinkle  on  fair  Venus*  brow, 
The  amber  sweet  of  love  is  tum'd  to  gall! 
Gkx>my  was  Heaven;   bright  Phoebus  did 

STOW 

He  would  be  coy,  and  would  not  love  at  all; 
Swearing   no    greater    mischief  could    be 

wrought. 
Than  love  united  to  a  jealous  thought. 
t.         BoBSBT  GiiEEStK— Jealousy. 

Jealonsy  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Love. 
Yet,  unless  the  parent  makes  haste  to  strangle 
the  child,  the  child  will  not  rest  till  it  has 
poisoned  the  parent 

j,        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Klrz— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell, 
Bather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 
Ic        IUu8  Andronicus.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

If  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  smrniseB;  all  proofs  sleeping  else. 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake;  I  tell  you, 
Tim  rigonr,  and  not  law. 
L         Wbdar'sToU.    Actm.    So.  2. 


I  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not 
m.       Othello.    Act  lU.    Sc.  3. 

Jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered  so; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous, 
n.        Othello.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

O,  beware,  my  lord  of  jealousy; 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth 

mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.    That  cuckold  lives  in 

bliss, 
Who,    certain   of  his   fate,    loves   not  his 

wronger; 
But  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly 

loves! 
o.        Othello.    Act  m.    Sc.  3. 

So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt! 
p.        Hamlet    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

Trifles,  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 
q.         Othello.     Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

Entire  affection  hateth  nicer  hands, 
r.         Spenseb— i^erie  Queen.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  Vm.    St  40. 

But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more. 
But  agony  unmixed,  incessant  gall, 
Ck)rroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  pfi^adise. 
s.        Tnoisaon—The  Seasons.    Spring. 

Line  1072. 

JESTING. 

As  for  jest,  there  bo  certain  things  which 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  re- 
ligion, matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any 
man's  present  business  of  importance,  any 
case  that  deserveth  pity. 

t        Bww—Saaays.     CivU  and  Moral 
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JESTING. 


JOT. 


He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  de- 
serves to  die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain. 
a,        FuUiEfi —  The  Holy  and  Profane  Staies, 

Jesting. 

Jest  not  with  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's 
word. 
h.        FuiiLEB —  7%e  Holy  and  Profane  States. 

Jesting. 

No  time  to  break  jests  when  the  heart- 
strings are  about  to  be  broken. 

c.  FuLLEB —  The  Holy  and  Profane  Stales. 

Jesting. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 

Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest, 

Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous 

heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the 

dart 

d.  SAn'ii  Johnson — London.    Line  165. 

Joking  decides  great  things 
Stronglier  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 

e.  Milton— Traris.  of  Horace. 

Satire  L     10,  14. 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it 
/.         Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  Y.     Sc.  2. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester; 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  Burfeit-s welled,  so  old,  and  so  profane. 
g.       Henry  IV.    Pt  IL    Act  V.    So.  5. 

I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 
}l        Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Jesters  do  often  prove  prophets, 
i.         King  Lear.     Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

JEWS. 

The  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy  of 
every  land;  if  a  literature  is  called  rich  in 
the  possession  of  a  few  classic  tragedies,  what 
shall  we  say  to  a  national  tragedy  lasting  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  in  which  the  poets 
and  the  actors  were  also  the  heroes. 

j.        George  EiiOT^Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  VL    Ch.  XLH. 

The  Jews  spend  at  Easter. 
k.        Herbert — Jaada  Prudenitan. 

I  am  a  Jew:  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  bv  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  toe  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is  r 

I        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  m.    So.  1 . 

JOY. 

The  joy  late  coming  late  departs. 
m.       Lewis  J.  Bates — Some  Sweet  Day. 


An  Infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  li^ht, 
^    A  child  the  moment  when  it  dniins  the 

breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  scdlor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest 
Feel  rapture;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reap- 
ing. 
As  they  who  watch  o*er  what  they  love 

while  sleeping, 
n.        BiBON— i>on  Juan.    Canto  II. 

St  196. 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give 
Like  that  it  takes  away. 
0.        BxRON — Stanzas  for  Music 

Patience  is  good,  but  joy  is  best! 
p.        Susan  Coolidoe — Two  Ways  to  Love. 

Our  joy  is  dead,  and  only  smiles  on  us. 
q.        George  "Eiaot— Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  in. 

The  most  profound  joy  has  more  of  gravity 
than  gaity  in  it 
r.        Montaigne  —Essays.     Bk.  IL 

Ch.  XX. 

Bliss  in  possession  will  not  lost; 
Kemember'd  joys  are  never  past; 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
They  were,— they  are,— they  yet  shall  be. 
5.        Montgomery— T/te  LiUle  Cloud. 

Joys  too  exquisite  to  last. 
And  yet  more  exquisite  when  past 
/.         Montgomery— TAc  LiUle  Cloud. 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon! 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone; 
But  those  which  sooneth  take  their  flight 
Arc  the  most  exquisite  and  strong; 
Like  angel's  visits  short  and  bright. 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 
u.        John  Nobris—  The  Parting. 

If  those  who  have  died  of  joy  had  but  been 
softened  by  thankfully  gazing  aloft  they 
would  either  not  have  died  at  all,  or  at  least 
would  have  died  of  a  sweet  rapture. 

V.        Eichteb— if^ower,  Fruit  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  U. 

1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish, 
to.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

My  plenteous  joys. 
Wanton  in  fullness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. 
%.        Macbeth.    Act  I.    So.  4. 

I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy, 
And  I  will  taste  no  other  wine  to-night 
y.        SBELLEY—The  Cend    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

There  is  a  sweet  joy  which  comes  to  Qa 
through  sorrow. 
«.        QFVBQEOYf— Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.    Sweetness  tn  Sorrow, 
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And  often,  glad  no  more 
We  -wear  a  &ce  of  joy,  because 
We  hare  been  glad  of  yore. 
a.        WoBDSWOBiH — The  Founiairu 

Jojs  seasoned  bigh,  and  tasting  strong  of 

gnilt.  

YoTnua—KigfU  Thoughts.    NigbtVin. 

Line  835. 

JUDGES. 

Judges  onght  to  be  more  learned  than 
^rittj;  more  reverent  than  plausible,  and 
more  advised  than  confident:  Above  all 
Uiings,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper 
Tirtoe. 

c        Bacon — Essay.     Qf  Judicature. 

Make  not  thyself  the  judge  of  any  man. 

d.  LoNOFELi/)W — Mask  of  Pandora. 

In  the  Garden, 

The  hungry  Judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  Jurymen  may  dine. 

e.  Pope — Rape  of  the  Lock.      Canto  HL 

Line  21. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch. 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper 
mouth. 

Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better 
temper. 

Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him 
best. 

Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest 
eye, 

I  haTe,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment: 

But  in  these  nice  sharp  qu^'llats  of  the  law, 

Good  ifdth,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 
/.  Benry  VI.    Pt  I.    Act  IL    Sc.  4. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet;  there  sits  a  Judge, 
That  no  King  can  corrupt. 
g.        Henry  VIIL    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  ^o; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paymg, 
Than  by  self  offenses  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking! 
A.        Measwrefor  Measure.    Act  HL    Sc.  2. 

To  offend  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
i.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IL    Sc.  9. 

What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict 

up  % 

Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? 
j.         Richard  UL    ActL     Sc.  4, 

Ton  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law ;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound. 
k.       Merchioaa  <^  Venice.    Act  lY.    Sc.  1. 


Four  things  belong  to  a  judge:  to  hear 
courteously,  to  answer  wisely,  to  consider 
soberly,  and  to  decide  impartially. 

/.  SOCBATES. 

JXTDGMENT. 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait, 
And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my 
fate, 
m.       Addison — Lines  to  the  King. 

Line  21. 

Gruel  and  cold  is  the  judgment  of  man. 
Gruel  as  winter,  and  cold  as  the  snow ; 

But  by-and-by  will  the  deed  and  the  plan 
Be  judged  by  the  motive  that  lieth  below. 
n.        Lewis  J.  BkTEs—By-Ajid-By. 

Mortal  vision  is  a  grievous  bar 
To  perfect  judgment. 

o.        Geo.  H.  Boeer — To  the  Memory  of 

M.  A.  R. 

Next  to  sound  Judgment,  Diamonds  and 
Pearls  are  the  rarest  things  to  be  met  with. 
p.        De  La  Bruyere— 27ic  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Gh.  xn. 

My  friend,  judge  not  me. 
Thou  seesti  judge  not  thee; 
Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground 
Mercy  I  askt,  mercy  I  found. 
q.        Gamdsn — Remaines  Concerning 

Rritaine.    1G36.     P.  392. 

Woe  to  him,     •     *     who  has  no  court  of 
appeal  against  the  world's  judgment. 
r.        Carlyle— -Essays.     Mirabeau. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing 

well. 

s.        Wentworth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Roscom- 

man) — Trans.     Horace.     Of  the 

AH  of  Poetry.    Line  342. 

We  judge  others  according  to  results;  how 
else  ? — not  knowing  the  process  by  which  re- 
sults are  arrived  at. 

/.         George  Euot— 27ie  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  VIL     Ch.  U. 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye; 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find; 
To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind, 
u.        Gay— 27ie  Turkey  and  the  Ant.    Pt.  L 

Linel. 

So  comes   a  reckoning  when  the  banquet's 

o'er. 
The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no 
more. 
V.        Gat— 7^  What  D'ye  Call  7.     Act  IT. 

So.  9. 

He  that  judges  without  informing  himself 
to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss. 

vj.       Locks — Jauman  Understanding. 

Bk.  IL    Ch.  XXL 
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JUSTICE. 


We  jadge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capa- 
ble of  doing,  while,  others  judge  lis  by  what 
we  have  already  done. 

a.        Longfellow — Kavanagh,    Ch.  I. 

Thou  attended  gloriously  from  heaven, 
Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 
Thy  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal 
6.        Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  HL 

Line  363. 

There  written,  all 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  angel's  pen. 
Ere  mercy  weeps  them  out  again, 
c        MooBB — Lalia  Rookh.    Paradise  and 

the  Peri,    St.  28. 

'TIS  with  our  judgments   as  our  watches; 

none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
d.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism, 

Lino  9. 

I  do  not  distinguish  by  the  eye,  but  by  the 
mind,  which  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  man. 
€.        Senbca — On  a  Happy  Life,    Ch.  I. 

"We  shall  be  judged,  not  by  what  wo  might 
have  been,  but  what  we  have  been. 
/.        SErnrzLL— Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion, 

Sympathy  in  Gladness, 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel. 
g.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

Forbear  to  judpro  for  we  are  sinners  all. 
h,        Menry  VI,    Pt.  II.    Act  IIL     Sc.  3. 

Give   every    man  thine  ear,   but   few   thy 

voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy 
judgment. 
i         Hamlet.    ActL    Sc  3. 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown 
When  judges  have  been  babes. 
J.         AWs  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  H. 

Sc.  1. 

How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  vou  are  ? 
k.        Measure  for  Measure,    Actn.    Sc.  2. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well  deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment. 
/.         Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;  and  things  out- 
ward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.' 
m,      Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  IIL  Sc.  11. 

J  stand  for  judgment:  answer:  shall  I  have 
it? 
n.        Merchant  qf  Venice,     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 


No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head, 
o.        Hamlet,    Act  L     Sc.  5. 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  bruitish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason! 
p.        Julius  Gossar.     Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

The  jury  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  tw3 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try. 
q.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 
r.        Richard  IIL    Act  L    Sc .  4. 

What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  once,  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd;  what  worst,  as  oft. 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act 
s,        Henru  VIIL    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

JUSTICE. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred, 
and  is  always  therefore  represented  as  blind. 
t.        Addison — The  Guardian,    No.  99. 

There  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  god- 
like as  justice. 
u,        Addison — The  Guardian.    No.  99. 

The  virtue  of  justice  consists  in  modera- 
tion, as  regulated  by  wisdom. 

V,  AmSTOTLE. 

Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy 
of  civil  society;  and  any  departure  f^om  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  sus- 
picion of  being  no  policy  at  all. 

to.       BuBKE — Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 

France. 

So  Justice  while  she  winks  at  crimes. 
Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 
X,        Butler— Hudibras,    Canto  H.    Pt.  I. 

Line  1177. 

Amongst  the  sons  of  men  how  few  are  known 
Who  QBie  be  just  to  merit  not  their  own. 
y.        Chxtbghill — Ejpistle  to  Hogarth, 

Lino  L 

Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men; 
decency  in  giving  them  no  offence. 

Z.  CiCEBO. 

Justice  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  which  at- 
tributes its  proper  dignity  to  everything, 
preserving  a  due  regard  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

aa,      CicEBO — Treaiise  on  Rhetorical 

Invention. 

Be  just  in  all  thy  actions;  and  if  join'd 
With  those  that  are  not,  never  change  thy 
mind. 
hb,      Denham—  Of  Prudence. 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 
cc.      BuYDZS— Epilogue  to  ihe  Duke  of  Guise, 

Justice  without  wisdom  is  impossible. 
dd.      'FBOviat— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,    Party  PotUics. 
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The  gods 
Grow  angry  with  your  patience.     'Tis  their 

oare. 
And  most  be  yonzs,  that  guilty  men  escape 

not: 
As  crimes  do  g^w,  justice  should  rouse  it- 
self. 

a.  BenJohson — CaiUine.  Actm.   So.  5. 

One  of  the  gprandest  things  in  having  rights 
is  that»  being  your  rights,  you  may  give 
tbeiii  up. 

b.  QflQfBOE  HagDomazj) — The  Marquis^ 

Lossie.    Ch.  xLU. 

God  deigns  not  to  discuss 
Wiili  oar  impatient  and  o'erweening  wills 
His  times,  and  ways  of  working  out  through 

OS 

Hearen's  slow  but  sure  redress  of  human  ills, 
e.        Owen  Mebedith — Miintzer  to  Martin 

Luther. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  Grod, 
And  justifiable  to  men. 
d.        HniXON — Sainson  Agonistes. 

Line  293. 

Yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  folly  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 
CL        MmroN—Parodise  Lost,    Bk.  X. 

Line  77. 

And  not  ever 
The  justice  and  ^-he  truth  o'  the  question  car- 
ries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it:  At  what  ease 
Ifight  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  cor- 
rupt 
To  swear  against  you?  such  things  have  been 
done. 
/.         Henry  VUL    Act  V.     Sc.l. 

He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 
g.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

He  win  give  the  devil  his  due. 
&-        Htnrg  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  I.    Sc  2. 

How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?  O,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your 

lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 
1.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  n.     Sc.  2. 

I  have  done  the  staco  some  service,  and  they 

know  it; 
No  more  of  that;  I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
lior  set  down  aught  in  malice. 
j.         OtheUo.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Impartial  are  your  eyes,  and  ears: 
Were  he  my  brother,   nay,   my  kingdom's 

beir. 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  p.ortialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
k.        ^chard  IL    Act  L    SJc.  1. 


I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul 

wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another. 
/.         Measure  for  Measure.    Act  11.    So.  2. 

O,  I  were  damn'd  beyond  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity, 
m.       Othello.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 
n.        King  Lear.    Act  V.     So.  3. 

There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid ;  and 
more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she'll  demand. 
0.        AWs  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  L 

Sc.  3. 

This  bond  is  forfeit; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh. 
p.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IV.     Sc.  I. 

This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison*d 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips. — He's  here  in  double  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his 

host, 
Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the 

door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 
q.        Macbeth,    Act  I.    Sc.  7. 

This  shows  you  are  above, 
Your  justicers;  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge! 
r.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Thyself  shalt  see  the  act: 
For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  de- 
sir'st. 
s.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Use  every  man  after  his  deserc,   and  who 

should 
'Scape  whipping! 
t.         Eamlet.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

What's  open  made 
To  justice,  that  justice  seizes.     What  know 

the  laws. 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?    'Tis  very 

pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find  we  stoop  and  take  it. 
Because  we  see  it;  but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon  and  never  think  of  it. 
It.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted? 

Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 

Whose    conscience   with   injustice   is    cor- 
rupted, 
v.        Henry  VL    Pt.  IL     Act  m.     So.  2. 
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KINDNESS. 

Swift  kindnesses  are  best;  a  long  delay 
In  kindness  takes  the  kindness  all  away. 

a.  Greek  Anthology. 

Kindness  is  wisdom.    There  is  none  in  life 
But  needs  it  and  may  learn. 

b.  Bailey — Fesius.    So.  Home. 

Kindness — a  language  which  the  dumb  can 
speak,  and  the  deaf  can  understand. 

c.  BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought, 

Kindness. 

Mindful  not  of  herself. 

d.  LoNGFEixow — Elizabeth.    St.  4. 

Though  he  was  rough,  he  was  kindly. 

e .  Longfellow —  Courtship  of  Miles 

IStandish.    Pt.  IIL 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers. 

/.       Massey—  There's  no  Dearth  of  Kindness. 

Fraternity  is  the  reciprocal  affection,  the 
sentiment  which  inclines  man  to  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  him. 

g.        Mazzini — Young  Europe.     General 

Frinciples.    No.  2. 

And  Heaven,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind, 
E'en  to  the  ashes  of  the  just,  is  kind. 
;i.        Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XXIV. 

Line  523. 

When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again: 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your 

head, 
And,  like  the  wa  chful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time; 
Saying,  —**  What  lack  you?"— and,— •*  Where 
lies  your  grief?" 
L        King  John.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Yet  do  I  fear  thv  nature; 
It  is  too  full  o*  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
j.         Macbeth.     Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
k.        Tennyson— iod^  Clara  Vere  de  Vert, 

St.  7. 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 
L        WoBDswoBTH — TinJUm  Abbey, 


Blush,  happy  maiden,  when  von  feel 
The  lips  which  press  love's  glowing  seal; 
But  as  the  slow  years  darklier  roll. 
Grown  wiser,  the  experienced  soul 
Will  own  as  dearer  far  than  they 
The  lips  which  kiss  the  tears  away! 
m.       Elizabeth  Attrrs — Kisses, 

But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do,  but  only  walk?    Methinks, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss, 
n.        Beaumont  and  Pletcheb — A  King 

and  No  King.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

I  was  betrothed  that  day; 
I  wore  a  troth-kiss  on  my  lips  I  could  not 
give  away, 
a        E.  B.  Bbowning — Lay  of  the  Brown 

Rosary,    Pt.  IL 

Thy  lips  which  spake  wrong  counsel,  I  kiss 
close. 
p.        E.  B.  Bbownino —i>mma  of  Exile, 

Sc.  JFhrther  on,  d*c. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 
q,        Bybon— 2>on  Juan,   Canto  IL   St.  186. 

Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest, 
r.        Bybon—  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Canto  L    St  2. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleas* 
ures  are  past — 
For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the 
dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the 
last. 
Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 
8.        Bybon— TAe  First  Kiss  of  Love, 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly, 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily; 
Bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to  quiver, — 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  forever! 
t.        Campbell— 2%€  F^trst  Kiss. 

Love's  great  artiUeiy. 
u.        Cbashaw— O/i  a  Prayer  Book, 

One  kind  kiss  before  we  part. 

Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu; 
Though  we  sever,  my  fond  heart 

Till  we  meet  shall  pant  for  you. 

V.        DoDSLSZ—The  Parting  Kiss. 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and 
part. 
V).       Dbayton— Poewis. 

I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 
95.        DBUMMom>— Smnet 
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Kisses  honeyed  by  oblivion. 

Gbobge  Kliot— 2^e  Spanish 


a. 


sy. 

.in. 


The  kiss  you  take  is  paid  by  that  yon  give: 
The  joy  is  mntnal,  and  I'm  still  in  debt. 

b.  Geo.  Grantille  (Lord  Lansdowne) — 

Heroic  Love. 

Tell  me  who  first  did  kisses  suggest? 

It  WAS  a  mouth  all  glowing  and  blest; 

It  kiss'd  and  it  thought  of  nothing  beside, 

The  fair  month  of  Jkmy  was  then  in  its  pride, 

The  flowers  were  all   from  the  earth  fast 

springing. 
The  sun  was  laughing,  the  birds  were  singing. 

c.  Heihe — Booh  of  Songs.    New  Spring. 

Prologfue.    No.  25. 

A  soft  lip, 
"Would  tempt  you  to  eternity  of  kissing! 
<L        BzN  JoMSON —  Volpone;  or,  the  ibx. 

Act  I,    So.  1. 


Or  leaTe  a  kiss  but  in  the  oup, 
And  m  not  look  for  wine. 
e.        Ben  Jonsom— TT^e  FbresL 


To  Celia 


What  is  a  kiss  ?    Alacke!  at  worst, 
A  single  Dropp  to  <^uenche  a  Thirst, 
Tho'  oft  it  prooves  in  happie  Hour, 
The  first  swete  Dropp  of  our  long  Showre. 
/.         Leland— in  the  Old  Time. 

The  kiss  in  which  he  half  forgets  eyen  such 
a  yoke  as  yours. 
g.        Macauiax— Xays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Virginia.    Line  138. 

Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more, 
and  giTe  me  one  more  kiss. 
A.        MACAXTiiAT—  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Virginia.    Line  175. 

I  throw  a  kiss  across  the  sea, 
I  drink  the  winds  as  drinking  wine, 

And  dream  they  are  all  blown  from  thee, 
I  catch  the  wnisper'd  kiss  of  thine. 
t.         JoAQXTDC  MILLER— England.    1871. 

Grow  to  my  lips  thou  sacred  kiss. 
On  which  my  soul's  beloyed  swore 

That  there  should  come  a  time  of  bliss. 
When    she  would   mock   my  hopes   no 

more. 
j.        MooEB— T^  Kiss. 

One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last, 
Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving! 
h,        MooBB~Xa//a  Jiookh.     Paradise  and 

the  Peri. 

Come  hither  sweet  maiden,  come  hither  to 

me. 
And  bring  of  good  wine  a  full  measure  with 

thee; 
And  give  me  a  kiss  for  the  kiss  I  will  give 

thee. 
And  do  not  deceive,  and  I  will  not  deceive 

thee. 
L         Haszuos  MuiiATSAGOK — The  Kiss. 


Oh !   were  I  made  by  some  transforming 

pow'r 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow'r 
Then  might   my  voice    thy  list'ning    ears 

employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy, 
m.       Pope — Summer.    Line  45. 

Thou  knowest  the  maiden  who  ventures 
to  kiss  a  sleeping  man,  wins  of  him  a  pair  of 
gloves. 

n.        Scott— Jhir  Maid  of  Perth.    Ch.  V.  \ 

And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 
0.        As  xou  Like  It.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my 

father. 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the 

north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 
p.        Cymbdine.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 
Than  this  kind  kiss. 
q.        Henry  VL    Pt  II.    Act  L     So.  1. 

m  take  that  winter  from  your  lips, 
r.        Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  IV.    So.  5. 

It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  arc  married. 
s.        Henry  V.      Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation. 
t.         Henry  I V.    Part  L    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Kissing  with    inside   lip  ?   stopping    the 
career  of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ? 
u.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.  So.  2. 

0,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that 

kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear. 
V.        Coriolanus.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
w.       AWs  Well  Thai  Ends  Well     Act  U. 

Sc.  5. 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  foresworn; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom; 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain 
X.       Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Song. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn;  for  it  was 

made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
y.        Richard  III.    Act  1.    Sc.  2. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it. 
z.        Henry  VllL    Act  m.    So.  1. 
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Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
And,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kiss'd  each 
other. 

a.  Richard  III    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

They  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin. 

b.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  HI.    Sc.  3. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous 

smack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

c.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Thou  know*st  this, 
Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 

d.  Pericles.     Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Truly;  I  kiss  thee  with    a   most  constant 
heart 

e.  Henry  IV.    PL  II.    Act  H.     Sc.  4. 

Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love. 
/.         King  Johiu    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

Very  good;  well  kissed!  an  excellent  cour- 
tesy. 
g.        Othello.    Act  n.    Sc.  1, 

We  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 
h.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.   Act  HI.  Sc.  8. 

Why,  then  we'll  make  exchange;  here,  take 

you  this, 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss, 
i         Tu>o  GejiUemen  of  Verona.    Act  11. 

Sc  2. 

With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing:  God  protect 

thee, 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 
>.         Henry  VllL    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

You  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 
k.         Wirdefs  Tale.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse, 
When  soul  meets  soul  on  lover's  lips. 
/.         Shelley — Fromeihetis  Unbound. 

Act.  IV. 

Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live ; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning 

brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else 

survive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
m.       Shelley— ildonat5.    St.  26. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch 
the  stately  ships, 

And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touch- 
ing of  the  lips, 
n.        tzsn^Bon^Locksley  UaU.    St  19. 


Once  ho  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thro' 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 
0.        TESHYBOK—Faiima.    St.  3. 

The  long,  loud  laugh,  sincere; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong 

maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep . 
p.        THoassoN — The  Seasons     Winter. 

Line  625. 

A  kiss  from,  my  mother  made  me  a  painter. 
q.        Benjamin  West. 

KNOWLEDaE. 

I  would  rather  excel  others  in  knowledge 
than  in  power, 
r.        Addison — The  Guardian.    No.  3. 

^  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  that  which,  next  to 
virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  one  man 
above  another. 

s.        AoDisoN — The  Guardain.    No*  3. 

Surely  at  last,  far  off,  sometimes,  somewhere. 
The  veil  would  lift  for  his  deep-searching 

eyes, 
The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet. 
That  should  bo  won  for  which  he  lost  the 

world. 
And  Death  might  find  him  conqueror  of 
deaht. 
/.         Edwin  Abnold — Light  of  Asia . 

Bk.IV.    Line  343. 

All  knowledge,  and  wonder  (which  is  the 
seed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of  pleas- 
ure in  itself. 

u.        Bacon — Advancement  of  Learning. 

Bk.1. 

Knowledge  is  power. 
V.        BiLCo:n^Mediiaiiones  Sacrce.    De 

Heresibus. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

to.        Tille  given  by  Lord  Brougham  to  a  hook 

published  under  the  s^iperintendence 

of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 

Ustfvl  Knowledge. 

Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth; 
And  life  is  perfected  by  Death! 
z.        E.  B.  Bkownxno — A  Vision  of  Poels. 

Conclusion.    St  37. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 
y.        BuBNS — Address  to  Unco  Quid 

Deep  sighted  in  intelligences, 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences, 
z.        Butler— i/udi6ras.    Pt.  L    Canto  L 

Line533w 

Knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignoi-ance  for  that 
AVhich  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
aa.      Bybon— Jfan/red    Act  IL    So.  4. 
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Enow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and 

myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 

clime; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  ynlinre,  the  love  of 

the  turtle, 
Kow  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime. 
a.        BiBON — Bride  of  Abydos,    Canto  I. 

St  1. 

LoTC  is  ever  the  beginning  of  Enowledge,  as 
fire  is  of  light. 
6.        Cabltlb — Essay.    Death  of  Goethe. 

What  is  all  Knowledge  too  bnt  recorded 
Experience,  and  a  prodnct  of  History;  of 
which,  therefore,  Beasoning  and  Belief,  no 
Ittss  than  Action  and  Passion,  are  essential 
materials? 

c.  Cablyle — Essay,     On  History. 

When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  ^ou 
know  it;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a  thin^, 
to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it;  this  is 
knowledge. 

d.  CosFucixTS — Analects.  Bk,  I.  Ch.  IV. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  oft-times  no  connexion.      Enowledge 

dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

e.  CowPER—The  Task,     Bk.  VI. 

Line  88. 

knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam'd  so 

much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
/.        CowPEB— 77i€  Task.    Bk.  VL 

Line  96. 

Knowledge  comes 
Of  learning  well  retain'd,  unfruitful  else. 
g.         Dastk  —  Vision  of  Faradise. 

Canto  V.     Line  41. 

8ince  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy, 
It  is  not  safe  to  know. 
A.        DxysxAJST — The  Just  Italian,    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

To  adorn  ideas  with  elegance  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  superior  to  that  of  receiving  them; 
liTit  to  receive  them  with  a  happy  discrimina- 
tion is  the  effect  of  a  practiced  taste. 

i.         Isaac  Dibraeu— iiferari/  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.    On  Beading. 

Knowledge  is  the  antidote  to  fear, — 
Knowledge,  Use  and  Beason,  with  its  higher 
aids. 
},         Emkbson — Society  and  SolUude. 

Courage. 

Knowledge  is  the  knowing  that  we  cannot 
know. 
k.        EscEQSOX — 3Iontaigne. 

Our  knowledge  is  the  amassed  thought  and 
cxT>erieDce  of  innumerable  minds. 
/.         Ekebson— Xe/Zers  and  Social  Aim,;. 

Quoiaiionand  Originality. 


There  is  no  knowledge  that  is  not  power. 
m.       Ehebson — Society  and  Solitude. 

Old  Age, 

Our  knowledge  doth  but  show  us  our  ignor- 
ance. Our  most  studious  scrutiny  is  but  a 
discovery  of  what  we  cannot  know. 

n.        Owen  Feltham — Curiosity  in 

Knowledge, 

Knowledge  may  be  defined  the  perception 
of  truth,  or,  in  the  language  of  Anstotle,  the 
science  of  truth:  and,  consequently,  ho  who 
acquires  knowledge,  perceives  or  acquires 
truth. 

o.        Good — The  Book  of  Nature. 

Series  IIL    Lecture  IV. 

The  first  step  to  self-knowledge  is  self-dis- 
trust. Nor  can  we  attain  to  any  kind  of 
knowledge,  except  by  a  like  process. 

p.        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Ksim— Guesses  at 

Truth. 

A  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feel- 
ing of   mankind;  and  every  human  being 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  bo  willing 
to  give  all  that  ho  has  to  got  knowledge. 
q.        Sam'l  Johnson— j&osujc//'s  Life  of 

Johnson.    Conversation  on 
Saturday,  July  30.  1763. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can 
find  information  upon  it. 

r.        Sam'l  Johnson — BoswelCs  Life  of 

Johnson.    An.  177G. 

That  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  but  one 
idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong  one. 
s.        Sam'l  Johnson — BosweU's  Life  of 

Johnson.    An.  1770. 

An  humble  knowledge  of  thyself  is  a  surer 
way  to  God  than  a  deep  search  after  knowl- 
edge. 

t.         Thomas  a  Kemfis — Imilaiion  of  Christ. 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  IIL 

The  only  jewel  which  will  not  decay  is 
knowledge. 

u.        Langford — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

The  improvement  of  the  understanding  is 
for  two  ends:  first,  for  our  own  increase  of 
knowledge ;  secondly,  to  enable  us  to  deliver 
and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  others. 

V.        lioCKE—Some  Thoughts,  Concerning 

Beading  and  Study. 

He  that  seoketh  the  depth  of  knowledge: 
is  as  it  were  in  a  LnborinUi,  in  the  which  ye 
farther  he  goeth,  the  farther  he  is  from  tne 
end. 

10.        Ltly — Euphues.     The  Anatomy  of 

WU.     Of  the  Education  of  Youth. 

It  is  only  knowledge,  which  womo  with 
yeares  waxeth  young,  and  when  all  things  are 
cut  away  with  the  Cicle  [sickle]  of  Time, 
knowledge  flourisheth  so  high  that  Time  can- 
not reach  it, 

X.        Lyly — Enphues.     Tfie  Anatomy  of 

WU.     Of  Vie  Educaiion  of  Youth. 
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Every  addition  to  true  knowledge  is  an 
addition  to  human  power. 
a.        Mann — Lectures  and  Reports  on 

Education.    Lecture  I. 

The  maxim  *Enow  thyself  does  not  suffice; 
Know  others! — know  them  well — that's  my 
advice. 
&.        MsNAinsEn. 

Only  by  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not 
Thyself,  shall  thyself  be  learned. 

c.  Owen  Mkredith — Know  Thyself. 

I  went  into  the  temple  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge,  or  their 
own. 

d.  Munx)S— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  211. 

All  things  I  thought  I  knew;  but  now  confess 
The  more  I  know  I  know,  I  know  the  less. 
c.        Owen— Bk.  VI.    39. 

Thou  mayest  of  double  ignorance  boast, 
Who  know'st  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 
/.         Owen — On  one  Ignorant  and  Arrogant. 

Trans,  by  Cowper. 

Half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not 
take. 
g.        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  I. 

Line  40. 

How  the  best  state  to  know?  it  is  found  out 
Like  the   best   woman; — that    least   talked 
about. 
h.        JScnTLLEB —  Votive  Tablets,     The  Best 

Governed  State. 

To  know  thyself— in  others  self  discern; 
Would'st  thou  know  others?  read  thyself— 
and  learn! 
t.         ScHn.T.EB — Votive  Tablets.     The  Key. 

An  nnlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

But  she  may  learn. 

j.         Mercfuint  of  Venice,    Act  IIL     So.  2. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which 

will  not; 
Speak:  then  to  me. 
k.        Macbeth.    Act  L     So.  3. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
£iowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven. 
I.         Henry  VL    Pt.  H.    Act  IV.     Sc.  7. 

I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw, 
m.       BamJeL    Act  IL    So.  2. 

Too  much  to  know,  is,  to  know  naught  but 
fame. 
n.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 


Bvron. — What  is  the  end  of  study? 

King. — Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we 
should  not  know. 

BiroTu — Things  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean, 
from  common  sense? 

King. — Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recom- 
pense. 

0.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost    ActL    So.  1. 

My  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things: 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust, 
p.        Sir  Philip  Sidney — Sonnet.  Leave me^ 

0  Love! 

A  life  of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of 
injury  and  crime. 
q.        Sydnet  Btsna^Pleasttres  of 

Knoioledge. 

There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge 
and  temperance ;  for  he  who  knows  what  is 
good  and  embraces  it,  who  knows  what  is 
bad  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate. 

r.  SOCBATES. 

Know  thyself. 
s.        Solon  of  Athens. 

By  knowledge    we    do    learn    ourselves  to 

know 
And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God  we 
owe. 
t        Spenseb — The  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

Urania. 

Knowledge  alone  is  the  being  of  Nature, 
Giving  a  soul  to  her  manifold  features. 
Lighting  through  paths  of  the  primitive  dark- 
ness. 
The  footsteps  c^  Truth  and   the  vision  of 
song. 
u,        Bayajsd  TAYUonr—KUimandjaro.   St.  2. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 
V.        Tennyson- iocfcsJcy  BalL    St.  71. 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    ^v  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!    Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevaiL 
w.       Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  CXHL 

Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in 
the  firmament.    Life  and  power  are  scat- 
tered with  all  its  beams. 
X.    Daniel  Webster— ^d^frr^s  Delivered  at 
the  Laying  of  the  (hmer-Stone 
of  Bunker  HOI  Monument. 

Knowledge  is  the  only  fountain,  both  of 
ihe  love  and  the  principles  of  human 
liberty, 

y.        Daniel  V^ebsteb— Address  Delivered 
on  Bunker  Hill,  June  llth,  1843. 

He  who  binds 
His  soul  to    knowledge,  steals  the  key  of 
heaven 
X.        Willis— 2^  Scholar  of  ThtbH. 

BenKhorai. 
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LABOR. 

Toll  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  bitter  woe 
The  UXe  of  many, 
a.        Bbzant's  Hornet's  Iliad,    Bk.  XXI. 

Line  646. 

8ach  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  mnst  labour  for  the  one. 
6.        Bebon — TTie  Corsair.    Canto  I.    St.  8. 

labour,  wide  as  the  Earth,  has  its  summit 
in  Heaven, 
c        Cabt.tt.k — Essays,     Work, 

Without  Labour  there  were  no  Ease,  no 
Best,  so  much  as  conceivable. 

d.  CMsaxut— Essays,     Ckaraderistics, 

Labor  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand  con- 
queror, enriehing  and  building  up  nations 
more  surely  than  the  proudest  battles. 

e.  CoAXKiSQ —  War. 

Work,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  ap- 
peal, 

Kor  wtdne  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand 
can  heal. 
/.        Cbabbe — Parish  Register,    Pt.  III. 

Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face. 
g,        Thos.  Dekkeb — Patient  GrisseU. 

Act  I.     So.  1. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  \roman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plyingher  needle  and  thread. 

h.        Hood — Song  of  the  IShirt. 

Mi^n  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 
i.         Chabi£8  Kinosley —  The  Three  Fishers. 

From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest 
J.         LoxarEiJX)w— To  a  Child.    Line  162. 

Taste  the  joy 
That  springs  from  labor. 
k.        LoiiGFELLOW — Masque  of  Pandora. 

Pt.  VI.    In  the  Garden. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 
L        Longfellow — The  Ladder  of  St. 

Augustine. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
1  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
j/i,       Milton— Cbmus.    Line  1012. 

8o  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Hoy'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he. 
n.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IL 

Line  1021. 

IS 


Labor  is  life!  'tis  the  still  water  faileth; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  msf 
assaileth. 
0.        Fbances  S.  Osgood— iaftor. 

Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  ns; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Best  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat 
us. 
Best  from  world -sirens  that  hire  us  to  ill. 
Work— and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy 

pillow; 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming 

billow; 
lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping 
willow! 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  an  1  resolute  will! 
p.        Frances  S.  Osgood — Labor. 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
q.        Henry  VL    Pt.  III.    Act  U,    So.  1. 

I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel, 
r.         TroUus  and  Oressida.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 
And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon; 

Wliilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores. 
AH  with  weary  task  fore-done, 
s.         Midsummer  Nighi*s  Dream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  2. 

The  labour  wo  delight  in,  physics  pain. 
t.         Macbeth,    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights  whose  sore 

task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 
K.        Hamlet,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 


LANDSCAPE. 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view 
And  robes  t'lie  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
V,        Campbell — Pleasures  qf  Hope,    Pt.  L 

Line  7. 

Distant  prospects  please  us,  but  when  near 
We  find  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air. 
10.       Gaeth — The  Dispensatory. 

Canto  m.    St  271. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  j^ut  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well 

spent! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 

teachings. 
X,       Longfellow — Auiumn» 
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The  Bwain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
See  lilies  spring  and  sadden  verdure  rise; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
Kew  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear, 
()n  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush 

nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplez*d  with 

thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn; 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  now'ring  pahns  buo- 

ceed, 
And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed, 
a,        l^ovE— Messiah.    Line  67. 

Hy  banks  they  are  fumish'd  with  bees, 
Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep; 

My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees, 
And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
6.        BBSSsrosR^Shepherd^s  Home. 

A  Pastaral  Ballad.    Pt  H.     Hope. 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers 

weep. 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs 

in  sleep. 

c.  Tennyson — The  Lotos-Eaters. 

Choric  Song. 

The  plain  was  grassy,  wild,  and  bare. 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 

Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 

d.  Tennyson — The  Dying  Suxm. 

Bocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with 

mines, 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise, 
Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous 
plays.  " 
€.        Thomson — TTic  Seasons.     Summer. 

UneGU. 

The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing. 
The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing, 
You  hear  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 
/.         Wordsworth— r/ie  Jdiot  Boy.    St.  57. 

In  distant  wilds,  by  human  eye  unseen, 
IShe  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  velvet 

green; 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace 
And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 
g.        YouNo — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  V. 

Line  220. 

LANGUAGE. 

Language  was  given  to  us  that  we  might 
say  pleasant  things  to  each  other. 
A.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought . 

Language. 

Languages  are  no  more  than  the  keys  of 
Sciences.     He  who  despises  one,  slights  the 
other, 
i.         De  Iul  Bbuyere— 77i€  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch.  XIL 


O  that  those  lips  had  language. 
j.         OowPEB — On  Receipt  of  My  Mother's 

Picturt. 

Language  is  a  city  to  the  building  of  which 
every  human  being  brought  a  stone. 
k.        EacEBSON— Zetters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  OriginaUiy. 

Language  is  fossil  poetry. 
I.        EMEaaov^Essays.     The  Poet. 

Language  is  only  the  instrument  of  science, 
and  words  are  but  the  sinis  of  ideas.  . 
m.       Sam'l  Johnson— Pr^oce  to  the 

English  Dictionary. 

Syllables  govern  the  world, 
n.       John  Selden — Power. 

He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 
o.        Henry  VJIL    Act  V.    So.  L 

O,  but  they  sa^,  the  tongues  of  d3rlng  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony: 
Where   words   are   scarce,    they're   seldom 

spent  in  vain : 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their 

words  in  pain. 
Ho,  that  no  more  may  say,  is  listn'd  more. 
p.        Richard  IL    Actll.    So.  L 

There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  lan- 
guage in  their  very  gesture. 
V    q.         Winter*s  Tale.    Act.  II.     Sc.  2. 

Language,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  speech* 
was  the  immediate  gift  of  Grod. 
r.        Noah  Webster— Preface  to  Dictionary. 

LAUGHTEB. 

We  must  laugh  before  we  are  happy,  for 
fear  we  die  before  we  laugh  at  alL 
s.        Db  La  Bbuyere— TTie  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch.  IV. 

How  much  lies  in  Laughter:   the  cipher 
key,  wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man. 
t.        GABLYiiE— jSdrtor  Resartus.    Bk.  L 

Ch.IV. 

Laugh  not  too  much;  the  wittie  man  laughs 

least. 
For  wit  is  newes  only  to  ignorance. 
Lesse  at  thine  own  things  laugh;  lest  in  the 

jest 
Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance, 
u.        Hebbxbt— 7^  Temple.    Church  Porch. 

St.  39. 

Laugh  and  be  fat,  sir,  your  penance  is  knovD 
They  that  love  mirth,  let  them  heartily  drink, 
'Tis  the  only  receipt  to  make  sorrow  sink. 
V.        Ben  Jonson— 77ie  Penates. 

Laughter  holding  both  his  sides, 
to.       Mmsaa—L*AUegro.    Line  32. 
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Laogb  at  yonr  friends,  and,  if  your  Friends 

are  sore 
So  much  the  better,  yon  may  laugh  the  more. 
a.        PoFK— J^ntoj^  to  Satire,    Dialogue  I. 

Line  55. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace; 
And  to  be  graye.  exceeds  all  Pow'r  of  face. 
6.        l^oFib^Prologue  to  iSatires.    Line  35. 

O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter. 

c.  Lovt^s  Labour's  Lost.     ActV.    Sc.  2. 

O,  yon  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  bo 
like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 

d.  Henry  IV.    Ft.  II.    ActV.     Sc.  1. 

The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay, 
nan,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends 
to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented 

on  TOAi 

t.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  11.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

They  laugh  that  win. 
/.         OthdU>.    Act  rV.    Sc.  1. 

I^th  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter. 
g.         CymbeUne.    Act  I.     Sc.  7. 

Laughter  almost  ever  cometh  of  things 
most  (usproportioned  to  ourselves  and  nature : 
delight  hath  a  joy  in  it  either  permanent  or 
present;  laughter  hath  only  a  scornful  tick- 
nag, 

A        Sir  Philip  Sidmey — The  Defence  of 

Poesy. 

Ihe  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  woe. 
i        YoujJO— J%W  Thoughts.    Night  Vni. 

Line  757. 

LEABNING. 

Yiwaming  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but 
beginning,  and  almost  childish;  then  its 
joQth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile; 
tben  its  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid 
md  reduced;  and,  lastly,  its  old  age,  when 
It  wueth  dry  and  exhaust. 

J.        Baoon — Essays  Civil  and  Moral. 

Of  VicissUude  of  Things. 

Hftftding  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ittdy  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
k.       Baook — Essays.     Cf  Studies. 

And  gladly  wolde  he  leme  and  gladly  teche. 
L       Chauceb — Canterbury  Tales. 

Prologue.    Line  310. 

I  tpeak  of  that  learning  which  makes  us 
^ttdnted  with  the  boundless  extent  of  na- 
*jw,  and  the  universe,  and  which,  even 
^aBeve  remain  in  this  world,  discovers  to 
*bothheaven«  earth,  and  sea. 

*•       GlCEBO. 
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gj^tt&in^  without  thought  is  labor  lost; 
"^0^  without  learning  is  perilous. 
«•      (k)MFuavB^Analecls.  Bk.  I.  Gh.  lY. 


There  is  the  love  of  knowing  without  th« 
love  of  learning;  the  beclouding  here  leads 
to  dissipation  of  mind. 

0.        ComFVCivs— Analects.   Bk.  I.  Ch.  IV. 

Learning  by  study  must  be  won 
'Twas  ne^er  entail'd  from  son  to  son. 
p.        Gay— r/ic  Pack  Horse  and  Carrier. 

Line  41. 

Whence  is  thy  learning  ?    Hath  thy  toil 

0*er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil  ? 

q.       "Gay — Shepherd  and  Philosopher. 

Line  15. 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder 

grew, 
That  one  small    head  should  carry  all  he 
knew, 
r.        Goldsmith — The  Deserted  Village. 

Line  215. 

He  might  be  a  very  clevei  man  by  nature, 
for  all  I  know,  but  he  laid  so  many  books 
upon  his  head  that  his  brains  could  not 
move. 

8.        BoBEBT  'ExLis— Gregory's  Life  of  HaJL 

For  Learning  is  the  fountain  pure 
Out  from  the  which  all  glory  springs: 
AVhoso  therefore  will  glory  win, 

With  learning  first  must  needs  begin. 

t.        FnANcis  Kikwelmabsh—  Who  WUi 

Aspire  to  Dignity  by  Learning  Musi 
Advanced  Be.    St.  5. 

The  Lord  of  Learning  who  upraised  man- 
kind 
From  being  silent  brutes  to  singing  men. 
u.        Lklano—  The  Music-lesson  of 

Confucius. 

Thou  art  an  hevre  to  fayre  lyving,  that  is 
nothing,  if  thou  oe  disherited  of  learning; 
for  better  were  it  to  thee  to  inherite  righte- 
ousnesse  then  riches,  and  far  more  seemly 
were  it  for  thee  to  haue  thy  Studie  full  of 
bookes,  then  thy  pursse  full  of  mony. 
V,  Lily — ihjphues.  The  Anatomy  of 
Wit.     To  a  Younq  Oenileman 

Named  Aldus* 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; 
Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bram. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
w.       Pope — Essays  on  Criticism.  Line  215. 

Ask  of  the  Leam'd  the  way?    The  Leam'd 

are  blind; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  man- 
kind; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease, 
Those  call  it   Pleasure,   and    Contentment 
these. 
X.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  19. 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning    •     •     • 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 
y.        John  BEUimx— Learning. 


LEARNINa. 


UBEBTY. 


Learning  is  bnt  an  adjnnct  to  onrself. 
And  wliere  we  are,  oar  learning  likewise  is. 
a.        Love*3  Labour's  Lost.    Act  lY.   So.  3. 

O  this  learning!  what  a  thing  it  is. 
b  Taining  of  the  Shrew.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

I  would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of 
mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning. 

c.  Shebidan — The  Rivals,   Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn. 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn. 
Little  tasks  make  large  returns. 

d,  Bayabd  Tatlob — To  My  Daughter, 

Much  learning    shows  how    little    mortals 

know; 
Much  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy. 
c.        YomiQ— Night  Thoughts.    Ni^ht  VI. 

Line  519. 

Were  jnan  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun. 
The  patriarch-pupil  would  be  learning  still. 
/.         YovHO— Night  Thoughts.   Night  XU. 

Line  86. 

LEISX7BE. 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
g,        G&AY — Ode  to  AdversUy,    St  3. 

Leisure  is  pain ;  takes  ofif  our  chariot  wheels; 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life! 
Blest  leisure  is  our  curse;  like  that  of  Gain, 
It  makes  us  wander,  wander  earth  around 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  thought. 
h.        YouNO — Night  Thoughts.    Night  11. 

Line  125. 


Men  might  be  better  if  we  better  deemed 
Of  them.  The  worst  way  to  improve  the  world 
Is  to  condemn  it. 
t,        hAJJUEY—Fsstiis,    Sc.  A  Mountain, 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
Tho*  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

j.         Burns — Address  to  the  Unco  Guid, 

It  is  better  to  believe  that  a  man  does  pos- 
sess good  qualities  than  to  assert  that  he 
does  not. 
k.        Chinese  Moral  Maxiins.    Compiled  by 
John  Francis  Davis,  F.R.S. 

China,  1823. 

*Tis  hard  to  school  the  heart  to  be,  in  spite 
Of  injury  and  envy,  generous  still. 
I.         Henbt  Ellison— Sonnet.     A  Privilege 

Worth  a  Hard  Earning. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  mercy  I  to  other's  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

m.       Pope — Universal  Prayer. 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind; 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
n.        PBifm—An  English  Padlock. 


But,  by  all  thv  nature's  weakness. 
Hidden  faults  and  follies  known. 

Be  thou,  in  rebuking  evil. 
Conscious  of  thine  own. 

WHrmEB—  What  the  Voice  Said. 


o. 


The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties 
but  under  some  delusion. 
p.        BuBSE — Speech  at  a  County  Meeting  ai 

bucks,  1781. 

What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  with- 
out virtue?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
evils;  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness,  with- 
out tuition  or  restraint 

q.       BxjBSE— Ructions  on  the  Revolution 

in  France. 

Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do  or  die. 
r         Bvnss—Bannockbum 

For  Freedom's  battle  once  begtm, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

s.        BYEom— The  Giaour.    Line  123. 

The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  crown. 
t .        Eabl  of  Chatham — Speech  on  the 

ELcise  BUL 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 
u.        CowPEF— TAe  Task,    Bk.  V. 

Line  446. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven, 
u.        Dbtden — Palemon  and  ArcUe, 

Bk.  n.    Line  291. 

Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death. 
w.       Patbick  Henby— i^ec^ 

March,  1775. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 
X.        Milton — On  the  Detraction  v^ch 

Followed  Upon  My  WriUng  Oartain 

Treatises. 

This  is  true  Liberty  when  freeboxn  men. 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free: 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high 

praise: 
Who  neither   can    nor  will  may  bold  his 

peace. 
What  can  be  joster  in  a  state  than  thb? 
y.        Milton— Trans.    Horace.    Ep.  I. 

16,40. 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree 
A  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty! 

l^ovE— Imitations  of  Horace.    Bk.  II. 

Satire  VL    Line  220. 


z. 


0  liberty!  liberty!  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name! 
aa.      Madame  Eoland — Macavley. 

Mirabecnu 
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Boundless  intemperance 
In  nfttnre  is  a  tyranny;  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  lungs. 
a.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 
h,        Julius  Caesar.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

I  must  have  liberty 
Wiihal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please . 

c.  As  You  Like  It.    Act  II.     Sc.  7. 

Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky. 

d.  Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

Deep  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth, 
Immortal  liberty. 
€.        SacoiiLErT — Ode  to  Independence. 

Line  5. 

On  the  light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the 
light  of  Peace,  like 

**  another  mom, 
Bisen  on  mid-noon;^* 
md  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eye 
was  cloudless. 
/.         Dmjsokl  Wzdster— Speeches.     The 

Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

LIBRAJtIES. 

Hie  zichest  minds  need  not  large  libraries. 
g.        Amos  Bbonsoh  Alcott— 7a5/e  Talk. 

Bk.  I.    Learning-Books. 

libraries  are  as  the  shrine  whore  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are 
prwerred  and  reposed. 

A.        Baootx— Libraries. 

That  place  that  does  contain 
H y  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
AglorioTis  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 

counsels; 
Cyn^iTg  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got, 
Onto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancy, 
De&ce  their  ill-placed  statues. 
i.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Tfie  Elder 

Brother.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

A  library  is  but  the  soul  s  burial-ground. 
It  is  the  land  of  shadows. 
j.         Hexbt  Wabd  Beecheb— -S/(ir  Papers. 

Oxford.    Bodleian  Library. 

The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  Col- 
lection of  Books. 
k.        OApr.vT.g — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  V. 

All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait, 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim. 
L         Babsy  CoasfWkLL—My  Books, 


A  great  library  contains  the  diary  of  the 
human  race. 
m.       Dawbon — Address  on  Opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library. 

A  library  may  be  regarded  as  the  solemn 
chamber  iu  which  a  man  may  take  counsel 
with  all  that  have  been  wise  and  great  and 
good  and  glorious  amongst  the  men  that 
have  gone  before  him. 
n.        Dawson — Address  on  Opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library. 
Oct.  26th,  1866. 

The  great  consulting  room  of  a  wise  man 
is  a  library. 

o.        Dawson — Address  on  opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library, 
Oct.  26th,  1866. 

It, is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one 
hath  much  learning  by  getting  a  great  li- 
brary. 

p.        Fuller —  The  Holy  and  Profane  States. 

Books. 

From  this  slender  beginning  I  have  grad- 
ually formed  a  numerous  and  select  library, 
the  foundation  of  my  works,  and  the  best 
comfort  of  my  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

q.        Gjbboh— Memoirs. 

Every  library  should  try  to  be  complete  on 
something,  if  it  were  only  the  history  of  pin- 
heads. 

r.        Holmes  -  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 

Table.    Ch.  VIIL 

I  look  upon  a  library  as  a  kind  of  mental 
chemist's  shop,  filled  with  the  crystals  of  all 
forms  and  hues  which  have  come  from  the 
union  of  individual  thought  with  local  cir- 
cumstances or  universal  principles 

8.        Holmes — The  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table.    Ch.  I. 

The  first  thing,  naturally,  when  one  enters 
a  scholar's  study  or  library,  is  to  look  at  his 
books.  One  gets  a  notion  very  speedily  of 
his  tastes  and  the  range  of  his  pursuits  by  a 
glance  round  his  book-shelves. 

t.         Holmes— r^e  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 

Table.     Ch.  VHI. 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  library.  It 
seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all  the  writers, 
that  have  bequeathed  their  labours  to  theso 
Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as  in  some 
dormitory,  or  middle  state.  I  do  not  want 
to  handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their  wind- 
ing-sheets. I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a 
shade.  I*  seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking 
amid  their  foliage,  and  the  odour  of  their 
old  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the 
fizst  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples  which 
grew  amid  the  happy  orchard. 

u.        JjAMB^Essays  of  Elia.     Oxford  in  llie 

Vacation. 
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We  enter  onr  studies,  and  enjoy  a  society 
which  we  alone  can  bring  together.  We 
raise  no  jealousy  by  conversing  with  one  in 
preference  to  another:  we  give  no  offence  to 
the  most  illastroas  by  questioning  him  as 
long  as  we  will,  and  leaving  him  as  abruptly. 
Diversity  of  opinion  raises  no  tumult  in  our 
presence:  each  interlocutor  stands  before  us, 
speaks  or  is  silent,  and  we  adjourn  or  decide 
the  business  at  our  leisure. 

a.        Landob — Imaginary  Oonwrsalions, 

MiUon  and  Andrew  Marvell. 

No  possession  can  surpass  or  even  equal 
a  good  library  to  the  lover  of  books.  Here 
are  treasured  up  for  his  daily  use  and  de- 
lectation riches  which  increase  by  being  con- 
sumed, and  pleasures  which  never  cloy. 

6.        JjAxaroBJ}— The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library. 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow.        •    ^      ^ 

c.  TUus  Andronicu^.  X  Act  J^.    Sc.  1. 

He  fumish*d  me, 
From  my  own  librarv,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

d.  Jhmpesi.     Act  I.    Sc.  2.  ♦ 

Shelved  around  us  lie 
The  mummied  authors. 

e.  Batabd  Taylob— T^e  Poet*s  Journal, 

Third  Evening. 

LIFE. 

Every  man's  life  is  a  fairy-tale  written  by 
God's  nngers. 
/.         Hans  Chbistiam  Amdebsen. 

Life  is  labour  and  death  is  rest. 
g.        Ajkchias — Thracian  VleiD  of  Life  and 

Death. 

Life,  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to 

keep, 
Wonderful,  dear,  and  pleasant  unto  each, 
Even  to  the  meanest;  yea,  a  boon  to  all 
Where  pity  is,  for  pity  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong. 
h.        Edwis  Assoui'-'Light  of  Asia.  Bk.  V. 

Line  401. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 

Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 

All  we  have  built  do  we  discern, 
t.         Matthew  ABNouy—MortalUy.    St.  2. 

• 

A  life  in  which  nothing  happens. 
j.         Auerbach— On  (he  Heights. 

Corruption  springs  from  Light:  'tis  the  same 

power 
Creates,    preserves,    destroys;     the    matter 

which 
It  works  on,  being  one  ever-changing  form; — 
The  living,  and  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
k,        Bjjxjsx—FrsIus.    Qq.  Water  and 

Wood. 


Life's  as  serious  a  thing  as  death. 
/.         Bailet — Fkstus.    Sc.  A  Library  and 

Balcony. 

Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end— that  end, 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  of  all  things — 
God. 
m.        BaouEY — Festus.    Sc.  A  Country 

Toion, 

We  live  in  deeds  not  years:    in  thoughts, 

not  breaths ; 
In.  feelingn,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He 

most  lives, 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 
best. 
71.        Bailet — Iihstus.    So.  A  Country 

TbiOTu 

God  is  the  author,  men'are  only  the  play- 
ers. These  grand  pieces  which  are  played 
upon  earth  have  been  composed  in  Heaven. 

o.        Balzac. 

Life!  I  know  i^t  j^rhat  thou  art. 
But  know  thkt  thou  and  me  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  ^  e  met 
I  own  tome's  a  secret  yet. 
p.        Anna  Letitia  Babbauuo— i^/e. 

Life!  we've  been  long  together, 
Through    pleasant    and     through     cloudy 
weatner; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  si^h,  a  tear; 
Then  steal  away,  give  httle  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time, 
Say  not  "  Good  night"  but  in  some  brighter 
clime 

Bid  me  "  Good-morning." 
q.        Anna  Letitlv  Babbauld — Uft, 

We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops; 
and  the  pattern  which  was  weaving  when 
the  sun  went  do^vn  is  weaving  when  it  comes 
up  to-morrow. 

r.        Henby  Wabd  Beecheb — Life 

Thoughts, 

Life,  believe,  is  not  a  dream. 

So  dark  as  sages  say; 
Oft  a  little  morning  rain 

Foretells  a  pleasant  day? 

s.        Chablotte  Bbont^ — Life. 

If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live,  and  long 
life  be  but  a  prolongation  of  death,  our  life 
is  a  sad  composition;  we  live  with  death,  and 
die  not  in  a  moment. 

t.        Sir  Thomas  BnowirE—Hydriotcmhia. 

Ch.  V. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  in- 
visible sun  within  us. 
u.        Sir  Thobcas  Bbowne— Ht/driotop^td. 

Ch.  V. 

Whose  life  is  a  bubble,  and  in  length  a  span. 
V.        WiL  BBOWKE^^ntaanta  Pastorals. 

Bk.L    Song.IL 
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Life  is  a  kind  of  Sleep,  old  Men  sleep 
longest;  tbey  never  begin  to  wake,  but  when 
they  are  to  die. 

a.        Db  L^  Bbuterb— TA«  ChcBracUrs  or 
Mamners  of  the  Fresml  Age,    Gh.  n. 

Life  is  bnt  a  day  at  most. 
6.        Busss—FSiars'  Corse  HearmUaae, 

Verse  2. 

All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense, 
^Vbere  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
Bnt  hath  a  part  of  being, 
c.        BTBa»—(Mde  Harold,    Canto  IIL 

St.  89. 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 
Twizt  night  and  mom  upon  the  horizon's 
verge. 
(2.        Byeos— Don  Juan.    Canto  XT. 

St  123. 

Did  man  compnto 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life,  say,  would 
he  name  threescore  ? 
e.        Biaom—ChMe  Harold.    Canto  m. 

St.  34. 

Onr  life  is  two-fold;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence. 
/.         Btbok — The  Dream.    Canto  L 

Line  1. 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep 

out  the  sun; 
And  thns  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 
live  on. 
g.        Btaos—OiUde  Harold.    Canto  UL 

St  32. 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indemnifying  fleetness; 
And  those  of  Youth  a  seeming  length, 

Fkoportion'd  to  their  sweetness. 

A.        Camfbsll — A  Thought  Suggested  by  the 

Xew  Year. 

I  repose,  I  write,  I  think;  so  you  see  that 
my  way  of  life,  and  my  pleasures  are  the 
same  as  in  my  youth. 

I.         Campbell— X//6  of  Petrarch. 

A  well-written  life  is  almost  as  rare  as  a 
well-spent  one. 
J.         CuuLTiJt— Essays.      Jean  Paul  Fried- 
rich  Bichier. 

Onr  being  is  made  up  of  light  and  Darkness, 
the  Light  resting  on  the  Darkness,  and  bal- 
ancing it 

k,        Cabltle — Essays.    Characteristics'. 

There  is  no  life  of  a  man,  faithfully  re- 
cord^ but  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its  sort, 
rhvmed  or  unrhymed. 

L         Caelzub— J&«av5.     Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  Scott. 

How  many  lives  we  live  in  one. 
And  how  much  less  than  one,  in  all  ? 
m,       Axjcm  CAMZ^JAf^s  Mysteries. 


The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  leme, 

Th'  essay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquering. 

n.        CBAXJCBEi—CatUerlmry  Tales.     The 

Assembly  ojFoules,    Line  1. 

To  live  long,  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly. 

O.  CiCEBO. 

I've  lived  and  loved. 
p.        CoLHBiDGE— Trans.  WaUenstein. 

Pt  in.    Act  n.     Sa  6. 

Life  is  but  thought. 
q.        CoLEBiDGE —  Youth  and  Age. 

To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love, — and  then  to 

part 
Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart  I 
r.        CoLEBiDOE — On  Taking  Leave  of 

Thank  God  for  life:  life  is  not  sweet  always. 
Hands  may  be  heavv-loden,  hearts  caro  full. 

Unwelcome  nights  follow  unwelcome  days. 
And  dreams  divine  end  in  i  wakenings  dull. 

Still  it  is  life,  and  life  is  cause  for  praise. 
s.        Susan  Coolidge— i^e/iedicam  Domino. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go; 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  joy  and  woe 
With  cautious  steps  weUl  tread. 
t         Cotton— He  Fireside.    St.  13. 

His  faith  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  life,  Pmsnre,  was  in  the  right 
xju        CowixY—On  the  Death  of  Crashaw. 

Line  56. 

Life  for  delays  and  doubts  no  time  does  give. 
None  ever  yet  made  haste  enough  to  live. 
V.        Cowley — Imitations .     Martial. 

Lib.  IL     Ep.  LXL. 

Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their 

play, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cost  their  toys  away. 
10.        CowPEB — Hope.    Line  127. 

Onr  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
X.        CowPEB — Conversation.    Line  357. 

What  is  it  bnt  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 
y.        CowPEB—  The  Task.    Line  55 

Let's  learn  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  alone. 
X.        Cbabbe — The  Borough.     Letter  X. 

Life  is  not  measured  by  the  time  we  live. 
aa.      Cbabbe— 27ie  Village.    Bk.  II. 

Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views. 
Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  ? 
Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  d  uble  share 
Of  mortal  woe,  when  d  ubly  arm'd  to  bear? 
66.      Cbabbe— r^c  Xi6rari/. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  will  say, 
And  take  the  pleasures  of  the  present  dfay: 
Live  while  you  live,   the  sacred    preacher 

cries. 
And  give  to  €k>d  each  moment  as  it  flies.  \ 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be, 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee. 
cc.      DoDDBiDGE — Epigram  on  his  FhmUy 

Arms.     **Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus.* 
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Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live . 

a.  Dbyden — Pythagorean  Phil.  Line  705. 

Life*s  a  vast  sea 
That  does  its  mighty  errand  without  fail. 
Fainting    in    unchanged   strength    though 
waves  are  changing. 

b.  Qsonas  Eliot— i^nis^  Gypsy. 

Bk.  m. 

Life  is  not  all  incident;  it  had  its  intervals 
of  thought,  as  well  as  action— of  feeling— of 
endurance;  and  in  order  to  reflect,  and  pro- 
fit by  these,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sit 
down  as  it  were  upon  the  sand-hills  of  the 
desert,  and  consider  from  what  point  in  the 
horizon  the  journey  has  been  made,  or  to 
what  opening  in  the  distance  it  is  likely  to 
lead. 

c.  Mrs.  Ellis— SocioZ  Disiindvon  ;  or. 

Hearts  and  Homes.    Ch.  V. 

Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall 
be  poetnr,  and  every  fair  and  manly  trait 
shall  add  a  richer  strain  to  the  song. 

d.  Emebson — Poetry  and  Imaginaiion. 

When  life  is  true  to  the  poles  of  nature,  the 
streams  of  truth  will  roll  through  us  in 
song. 

e.  Emebson — Poetry  and  Imagination. 

Dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 
/.         Fbankun— Poor  Richard. 

We  live  merely  on  the  crust  or  rind  of 
things. 
g.        Tbottde— Short  Studies  on  Oreai 

Subjects.    Lucian. 

How  short  is  life!  how  frail  is  human  trust. 
h.        Qay— Trivia.    Bk.  HI.     Line  235. 

The  pregnant   quarry  teem*d  with   human 
form. 
i.         Gk)LDSMrrH— r^c  Traveller.  Line  138. 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
j,         Qrxy —Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St  19. 

Man*s  life  is  like  unto  a  winter's  day, 
Some  break  their  fast  and  so  departs  away, 
Others  stay  dinner  then  departs  full  fed; 
The  longest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Oh,  reader,  then  behold  and  see, 
As  we  are  now  so  must  you  be. 
k.        Bishop  Henshaw— i/ora'  Succisivce. 

I  made  a  posie,  while  the  day  ran  by; 
Here  wiU  I  smell  my  remnant  out  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band. 
But  time  did  becken  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  wither'd  in  my  hand. 

I  HEBBEBT^Xl/e. 


A  dream,  alas  our  life's  a  dream 

On  earth  below. 
Like  shadows  on  the  waves  we  seem, 

And  thus  we  go. 
And  when  our  ^irdy  steps  are  yet 

Li  space  and  time. 
We  are,  and  know  it  not,  we're  led 

To  heav*n  sublime. 

m.       Hebdeb. 

That  man  lives  twice  that  lives  the  first  life 
well, 
n.        HsBBicK — Hesperides  Vertue. 

Life  is  short  and  art  long, 
o.        HiPPOCBATES — Aphorism  I.    . 

There  are  two  worlds;  the  world  that  we 
can  measure  with  line  and  rule,  and  the 
world  that  we  feel  with  our  hearts  and  im- 
aginations. 

p.        Leigh  Uvm—Men,  Women,  and 

Books.     Fiction  and  JUatter  of  Fact 

Man's  life  a  Tragedy  his  mother's  womb 
(From  which  he  enters)  is  ye  tyring  roome. 
This  spatious  earth  ye  theatre  and  ye  stage 
That  country  wch  he  lives  in:  passions,  rage. 
Folly  and  vice  are  actors.     The  fii-st  cry 
The  prologe  to  ye  ensuing  Tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  of  dumb  showes: 
The  second,  he  to  more  perfections  g^wes; 
I'  the  third  he  is  a  man  and  doth  beginn 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  ye  deeds  of  sinn. 
r  the  forth  deciynes,  I' ye  fift  deseases  clog 
And  trouble  him;  then  Death's  his  epilogue. 

q.  lOKOTO. 

There  is  but  halting  for  the  wearied  foot; 
The  better   way   is   hidden.     Faith    hath 

failed; 
One  stronger  far  than  reason  mastered  her. 
It  is  not  reason  makes  faith  hard,  but  life, 
r.        Jean  Ingelow-  A  Pastor's  Letter  to  a 
Young  Poet.    Pt  U.     Lice  231. 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days! 

In  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant 

prays; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to 

know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
s.        Sam'l  Johnson—  Vaiiity  of  Human 

Wishes.    Line  255. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dot- 
age flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 
i.        Sam'l  Johnson—  Vaniti/  of  Human 

Wishes.    Line  315. 

Heflect  that  life,  like  ev'ry  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone, 
u.        Sam'l  Johnson— irc/ic.  ActUL  So.  8, 

The  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
V.        Sam'l  Johnson— irene.  Aotm.  So.  IL 
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Our  whole  life  is  like  a  play. 
a.        Ben  Jokson — Discoveries    De  Viid 

Humand. 

For  he  who  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roll, 

Breathed  Life  in  them,  in  us  a  reasoning 
Soul; 

That  kindi>&d  feelings  might  onr  state  im- 
prove. 

And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love. 
6.        JvYESAi.— Satire  XV.    Lino  150. 

A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly, 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

c.  Fbancis  Anne  Kemble — Lines  to  the 

Young  OerUlemen  leaving  the  Lennox 

Academtj,  Mass. 

I  doubt  whecner  those  who  through  every 
clime 
Have  wandered  and  sought,  in  peace  and 
in  strife. 
For  gold  and  for  treasures,  have  ever  found 
time 
To  study  the  genuine  value  of  life. 

d.  OicAB  'KMAYYAM—Bodensiedt,  Trans. 

Life  will  be  lengthened  while  growing,  for 
Thought  is  the  measure  of  life, 
e        liEUiKD — The  Betum  of  the  Oods. 

Line  85. 

In  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives. 
/.         Longfellow — The  Building  of  the 

Ship.     St.  24. 

life  hath  quicksands, — life  hath  snares. 
g.        Longfellow — Maidenhood. 

Life  is  tne  gift  of  God,  and  is  divine. 
K        Longfellow— .fi^ma  and  Eginhard. 

LiDc  158. 

Tell  me  not,  in  moumfal  numbers, 
"Life  is  but  an  empty  dream!" 
t.         Longfellow— -4  Psalm  of  Life. 

This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  seolian  harp  of 

many  a  joyous  strain. 
But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  per- 
petual wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain. 
j.         ItoaaTELLOw^Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Ft.  IV. 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 

k.        Longfellow — The  Village  Blacksmith. 

Youth,  hope,  and  love: 
To  build  a  new  liife  on  a  ruined  life, 
To  make  the  future  fairer  than  the  past, 
And  make  the  past  appear  a  troubled  dream. 
/.       Longfkllow<~  TAe  Masque  of  Pandora. 

Ft  vm. 


Haue  more  mindo  on  thy  bookes  then  my 

[thy]  bags,  more  desire  of  godlinesse  then 

gold,  greater  affection  to  dye  well,  then  to 

liue  wantonly. 

m.       luYhY—Euphues  and  His  England.   The 

Story  of  Cassander  the  Hermit  and 

CaMimachus. 

Life  is  a  mission.  Every  other  definition 
of  life  is  false,  and  leads  all  who  accept  it 
astray.  Heligion,  science,  philosophy, 
though  still  at  variance  upon  many  points, 
all  agree  in  this,  that  every  existence  is  an 
aim. 

n.        M^zzna— Life  and  Writings.     Ch.  V. 

Life  hath  set 
No  landmarks  before  us. 
o.        Owen  MEBEDirn— iwd/c.     Ft.  II. 

Canto  V.     St.  14. 

Life  is  good;  but  not  life  in  itself. 
p.        Owen  Meiiedith—  The  Apple  of  Life. 

When  life  leaps  in  the  veins,  when  it  beats 

in  the  heart. 
When  it  thrills  as  it  fills  every  animate  part. 
Where  lurks  it?  how  works  it?    *    *    •    we 
scarcely  detect  it. 
q.        Owen  Mebedith  —Lucile.     Ft  II. 

Canto  L     St.  5. 

For  men  to  tell  how  human  life  began 
Is  hard;  for  who  himself  beginning  knew? 
r.        Milton— ParocZise  ZkjsL    Bk.  VIII. 

Line  250. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou 

liv'st 
Live    well,   how  long  or    short  permit   to 
heav'n. 
s.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  553. 

Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live; 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 
t.         Montgomery— TTic  Issues  of  Life  and 

Death. 
Life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which    seldom    the    rose    of    enjoyment 
adorns. 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the 
flowers, 
Is  always  the  first  to  bo  touch'd  by  the 

thorns, 
u.        UooBE-Oh!  Think  Xot  My  Spint. 

Life  let  us  cherish. 
V.        Nagelis's  Volkslied. 

To  me  the  hours  of  youth  are  dear. 

In  transient  light  that  flow: 
But  age  is  heavy,  cold,  and  drear. 

As  winter's  rocks  of  snow. 

10.       Thomas  Love  Feacock —  Youth  and 

Age. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death; 
The  young    disease  that    must  subdue  at 

length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
his  strength. 
X.        VorE—£ssay  on  Man.    £p.  II. 

Line  133. 
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Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot. 

a.  FoFE— Essay  on  Man.    £p.  U. 

Line  63. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 

Whatever  is  best  administer'd  is  best, 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight; 

TTia  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

In  faith  and  hope,  the  world  will  disagree, 

But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity: 

All  must  be  false,  that  thwarts  this  one  great 

end; 
And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 

b.  Tope— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  HI. 

Line  303, 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will; 
Tou*v6  play'd,  and  lov'd  and  eat,  and  drank 

your  fill: 
Walk  sober  off;  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Gomes  titt'ring  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the 

stage. 

c.  Pope — Second  Book  of  Horace. 

Ep.  II.    Line  322. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gall. 

d.  Pope— JSssat/  on  Man.    Ep.  11. 

Line  107. 

See  how  the  World  its  Veterans  rewards! 
A  Youth  of  Frolics,  an  old  Age  of  Cards; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end. 
Young  without  Lovers,  old  without  a  Friend; 
A  Fop  their  Passion,  but  their  Prize  a  Sot: 
Alive,  ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot. 

e.  Pope — Moral  Essay.    Ep.  II. 

Line  243. 

To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 
/.        FoTB— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  1. 

Line  109. 

Our  life  is  but  a  span. 
g.        New  England  Primer. 

So  vanishes  our  state;  so  pass  our  days; 
So  life  but  opens  now,  and  now  decays; 
The  cradle  and  tbo  tomb,  alas!  so  nigh, 
To  live  is  scarce  distinguish'd  from  to  die. 
h.        Pkior — ik)loinon  on  the  Vanity  of  the 

World.    Bk.  IH. 

Who  breathes  must  suffer,  and  who  thinks 

must  mourn; 
And  he  alone  is  blessed  who  ne'er  was  bom. 
i.         FuioR— Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the 

World.    Bk.  IH. 

Half  my  life  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Half  of  joy,  still  fresh  and  new; 
One  of  these  lives  is  a  fancy. 

But  the  other  one  is  true. 

J.        Adelaide  A.  FBOcroB—Drtam-L\fe, 


I  came  at  mom — 'twas  spring,  I  smiled, 
The  fields  with  green  were  clad; 

I  walked  abroad  at  noon,— and  lo! 
'Twas  summer, — I  was  glad; 

I  sate  me  down;  'twas  Autumn  eve, 
And  I  with  sadness  wept;  ^ 

I  laid  me  down  at  night,  and  then 
'Twas  winter,— and  I  slept 
k.        Maby  Pypeb — Ijpiiaph.    A  Life. 

The  weary  pilgrim  oft  doth  seek  to  know 
How  far  he  s  come,  how  far  he  has  to  go; 
His  way  is  tedious,  and  his  way  opprest^ 
All  his  desire  is  to  be  at  rest. 
I         QuABLES — Emblems. 

This  life  is  but  the  passage  of  a  day. 
This  life  is  but  a  pang  and  all  is  over; 
But  in  the  life  to  come  which  fades  not  away 
Every  love  ishall  abide  and  every  lover, 
m.       Ghbistina  G.  B^yssEm— Saints  and 

Angels, 

Life's  but  a  span,  or  a  tale,  or  a  word. 
That  in  a  trice,  or  a  suddalnc,  is  rehearsed, 
n.         The  Roxburghe  Ballads.    A  F^iend^s 
Advice.    Pt.  H.     Edited  by 
Chas.  Hindley. 

Man's  life  compared  is  unto  a  Flower, 
That  ^rows  and  withers  all  within  one  houre; 
And  hke  to  grasse  that  groweth  in  the  field. 
Or  like  true  courage,  which  is  loth  to  yield. 
0.         The  Roxburghe  Bcdlads.     A  Discourse 

of  Man's  Life.    Edited  by 
Chas.  Hindley. 

In  the  hearts  holy  stillness  only  beams 
The   shrine  of  refuge   from   life's   stormy 
throng. 
p.        ScHZLZJEB —  Commencement  cf  the  Xeio 

Century.    Line  33. 

O'er  Ocean,   with  a   thousand  masts,   sails 

forth  the  stripling  bold— 
One  boat,  hard  rescued  from  the  deep,  draws 
into  port  the  old  ! 
q.        ScHiLLEB—  Votive  Tablets.  Erpectaiian 

and  FutfUlment, 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion!  fill  the  fife! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

r.        Scott— OW  Mortality,    Ch.  XXXIV. 

Motto, 

A  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say,  One. 
s.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe.. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot 
And  thereby  han^^^  a  tale. 
t.         As  You  Like  It.    Act  11.     Sc.  7. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
11.        As  You  Like  R.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 
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Had  I  bat  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liy*d  a  blessed   time;  for  from   this 

instant, 
There*s  nothing  serious  in  mortality: 
All  is  but  toys;  renown,  and  grace  is  dead; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 
a.        Macbeth.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

Her  father loY'd  me;  oft  invited  me; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From    year   to    year;    the   battles,    sieges, 

fortunes. 
That  I  have  passM. 

6.         Oihdlo.    Act  L     So.  3. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life. 
c         MadbiAK    ActV.    Sc.  7. 

I  cannot  tell,  what  vou  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
d.        Julius  Coesar.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment; and  then  we  have  a  prescription  to 
die,  when  death  is  our  physician. 

t,         OtheUo.    Act  L     Sc.  3. 

Let  life  be  short;  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 
/.         Henry  V,    Act  IV.     Sc.  5. 

Life  ia  a  shuttle. 
g.        Merry  Wives  cf  Windsor.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice*told  tale, 
Texing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 
A.         Ktrujf  John,    Act  HI.     Sc.  4. 

Hor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Kor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Kever  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
i.         Julius  Ccesar.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

0  excellent!  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 
j.         Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  liour. 
k.        Henry  IV,    Pt.  L    ActV.     Sc.  2. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow. 
/.         Macbeth,    Act  V.     So.  5. 

Reason  thus  with  life,- 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  foolu  would  keep. 

m.        Measure  /or  Measure.   Act  IH.    Sc.  1. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall; 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer 

none; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 
n.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  H.    Sc.  1. 


That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 
0.        Macbeth.     Act  I.    Sc.  7. 

The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labour's 

bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second 

course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
p.        Macbeth.     Act  II.     So.  2. 

The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my 

life; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 
q.        Henry  VI.    Pt  HI.     Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
good  and  ill  together, 
r.        AWs  WeU  Thai  Ends  WeU.     Act  IV. 

Sc.  3. 

This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round; 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. 
s.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

This  is  the  state  of  man:    To-day  ho  puts 

forth 
The    tender    leaves    of    hope;    to-morrow 

blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 

him: 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — when  ho  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full 

surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 
t        Henry  VIII.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  age; 
But,  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld;  and  when  thou  art  old  and 

rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor 

beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant, 
w.        Measure  for  Measure.   Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Thy  life's  a  miracle. 

17.         King  Lear.     Act  IV.     Sc.  6. 

When  we  are  bom,  wo  cry,  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. 
10.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.     Sc.  G. 

Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 
I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  i)in's  fee. 
X.        Hamlet,    Act  I.     Sc.4. 

Winding  up  days  with   toil,   and  nights 
with  sleep. 
y.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
z.        SB:sLUEi—Adonais.     St.  32. 
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LIFE. 


LIGHT. 


We  have  two  lives; 
The  Boal  of  man  is  like  the  rolling  world, 
One  half  in  day,  the  other  dipt  in  night; 
The  one  has  music  and  the  flying  cloud. 
The  other,  silence  and  the  wakeful  stars. 
a.       Alex.  Smith— iiorton.    Lino  76. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  live  better  than  in 
seeking  to  become  better,  nor  more  agreeably 
than  having  a  clear  conscience. 

6.  SOCBATES. 

"Life  is  not  lost."  said  she,  "for  which  is 

bought 
Endless  renown." 

c.  Spenseb — Fherie  Queene.     Bk.  III. 

Canto  XI.    Line  19. 

Life  as  a  whole,  life  in  detail,  each  momenta 
each  circumstance,  has  its  sting;  for  one's 
own  land  inspires  a  thousand  pleasures  that 
we  guess  not  till  they  are  lost. 

d.  Madame  de  Stael—  Corinne, 

Bk.  XIV     Ch.  ni. 

Life  lives  only  in  success, 
c.        Bayabd  Taylob— A//ira/i'.f  Wooing. 

St  5. 

Our  life  is  scarce  the  twinkle  of  a  star 
In  Ood's  eternal  day. 
/.        Batabd  Taylob  —Autumnal  Vespers. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel:  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees. 
g.        Tennyson—  Ulysses.     Line  6. 

Life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom. 
To  shape  and  use. 
h.        Trshygou— In  Memoriam.  Pt.  CXVII. 

Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few 

years, 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent 

strength, 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene. 
i.        Thomson—  Winter.    Line  1028. 

My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach, 
j.        Thobeau— ^  Week  on  the  Concord  and 

Merrimack  Rivers. 

The.  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground; 
•Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pain  grows  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 

The  p;reatest  love  of  life  appears. 
k.        Hesteb  L.  Thbale  — r/tree  Warnings. 

"We  live  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years; 
The  Present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  Future,  which  we  often  find 
Bitter  to  taste. 

I,        KiCHABD  Chenevix  TKESCU—Sonnet. 

£njoy  Uie  FresenL 


One  for  the  cravings  of  his  life  provides. 
One  weaves  himself  another  way  to  live. 
To  reach  the  secret  is  beyond  our  lore. 
And  man  must  rest,  till  Gk>d  doth  furnish 
more, 
m.       Chasles  (Tenntson)  Tubneb — 

Sonnet.     Silkioorms  and  Spiders. 

So  life  we  praise,  that  does  excel. 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  well, 
n.        Walleb— ZoM^  and  Short  Life. 

I^igramj. 

Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs,  and 

dies  if  one  be  gone; 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long. 
0.        Watts— //ym?i5  and  Spiritual  Songs. 

Bk.  II.     Hymn  19. 

"  Our  lives  are  albums  written  through 
With  good  or  ill,  with  false  or  true; 
And  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 

The  pages  of  our  years, 
God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles. 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears!" 
p.        WHimEB—  Written  in  a  Lady's  Album. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home; 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
q.        WoBDswoBTH--Ode.    Intimation  of 

Immortality. 

Cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb: 
Our  birth  is  notliing  but  our  death  begun, 
r.        YovsQ -Sight  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  7ia 

For   what   are   men    who    grasp  at  praise 

sublime. 
But  hubbies  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time. 
That  rise  and  fall,   that  swell  and  are  no 

more, 
Bom  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour. 
s.        Yovwi—Love  of  Fhme.    Satire  II. 

Line  285. 

That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end. 
t.         YoxTSQ— Night  Thoughts.     Night  V. 

Line  773. 

LIGHT. 

Light  is  the  first  of  painters.  There  is 
no  object  so  foul  that  intense  light  will  not 
make  it  beautiful. 

u.        ^WEBSoa— Nature.    Ch.  IIL 

Light — God's  eldest  daughter. 
V.        FuLLEB—  The  Holy  and  Profane  States. 

Building. 
Against  the  darkness  outer 

God's  light  his  likeness  takes. 
And  He  from  the  mighty  doubter 
The  great  believer  makes. 
10.       JB.  W .  GiLDKB—  The  New  Day.  Pt.  IV. 

Song  XV.    St  3. 


LIGHT. 


UTERATURE. 
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Dark  with  excefnive  bright. 

0.  MiLTOM — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  III. 

Line  380. 

Hftil,  holy  light,  offering  of  heay'n,  first-bom. 
6.        Meuion — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  IIL 

Line  1. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  son. 

c.  MouioN — Oomus,    Line  381. 

Light  from  her  native  East 
To  journey  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud;  for  yet  the  sun 
was  not.  ^^ 

d.  Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  Vll. 

Line  243. 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

e.  MiLT02i~iZ  Penseroso.    Line  79. 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  be- 

goile: 
So.  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies. 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
/.         Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Twas  a  light  that  made 
Darkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  comfort. 
g.        SoxjTHET—  The  Curse  of  Kehama, 

God  and  Nature  met  in  light. 
h.        Tknnyson — In  Memoriam,     Pt.  CX. 

LiNainsTS. 

Away  with  him,  away  with  him;  he  speaks 
Latin, 
i.         Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 

By  your  own  report 
A  linguist. 

1.  Two  Otnilemen  of  Verona,    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

O!  good,  my  lord,  no  Latin; 
I'm  not  sucn  a  truant  since  my  cominj; 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 
k.        Henry  VIIL    Act  UI.     Sc  1. 

Speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for 
word  without  book. 
/.  Twelflh  MglU.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  mani- 
foKl  linguist, 
m.       AU'sWeU  Thai  Ends  WelL    Act  FV. 

Sc.  3. 

You  tanght  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse;  the  red  plague  rid 

you. 
For  learning  me  your  language! 
R.         Tempest    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 


LISTENING. 

But  yet  she  listen'd— *tis  enough — 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 

And  one  refusaFs  no  rebuff. 
0.        BYBOH—Mazeppa.     St.  6. 

Listen,  every  one 
That  listen  may,  iinto  a  tale 
That's  merrier  than  the  nightingale. 
p.        JjosoFEUJovr— Interlude  Before  the 

Monk  of  Casal'Jlaggiore, 

This  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear, 
and  beseech  listening. 
q.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

UTEBATUBE. 

Beading  makcth  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man . 
r.        Bkcom— Essay.     Of  Studies. 

Books  only  partially  represent  their  authors; 
The  writer  is  always  greater  than  his  work. 
8.        BoTEZ— Summaries  of  Thought 

Literature. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  letters  which  regu- 
lates the  books  wo  purchase,  and  the  authors 
we  talk  al)oUt. 

t.         BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought 

Literature. 

The  noble  art  from  Cadmus  took  its  rise 
Of  painting  words  and  speaking  to  the  eyes; 
He  first  in  wond'rous  magic-fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound; 
The  various  figures  by  nis  pencil  wrought 
Gave  colour,  and  a  body  to  the  thought. 
u.        Bbebeut— Trans,  by  Hon.  Mary 

Monk. 

Literature  is  the  Thought  of  thinking  Souls. 
V.        Cablyle — Essay.     Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  ScoH. 

The  beaten  paths  of  Literature  lead  the 
safeliest  to  the  goal;  and  the  talent  pleases  us 
most,  which  submits  to  shine  with  new  grace- 
fulness through  old  forms.  Nor  is  the 
noblest  and  most  peculiar  mind  too  noble  or 
peculiar  for  working  by  prescribed  laws, 

10.       Carlyle— Jwsaf/.    Jean  Paul 

Friedrich  Pichier. 

O  blessed  Letters!  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all: 
By  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone, 
And  the  Dead-living  unto  council  call! 
By  you  the  unborn  shall  have  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  us  befall. 
X.        Samuel  Daniel  —Musophilus . 

But  indeed,  we  prefer  books  to  pounds; 
and  we  love  manusc-ripts  better  than  florins: 
and  we  prefer  small  pamphlets  to  war  horses. 

y.        Isaac  DisBAELi—C'ariosiVtes  of 

Literature.     Pamphlets. 

Literature  is  an  avenue  to  glory,  ever  open 
for  those  ingenious  men  who  are  deprived  of 
honours  or  of  wealth. 

z.        Isaac  Disraeli— Xi/crary  Character. 

Ch.  XXIV. 


2G8 


LITERATUKR 


LOVE, 


Men  of  letters  occupy  an  intermediate 
station  between  authors  and  readers.  They 
are  gifted  with  more  curiosity  of  knowledge, 
and  more  multiplied  tastes,  and  by  those 

Srecious  collections,  which  they  are  forming 
uring  their  lives,  are  more  completely  fur- 
nished with  the  means  than  are  possessed  by 
the  multitude  who  read,  and  the  few  who 
write, 
a.        Isaac  Disraeli— Xiteran/  Character 

of  Men  of  Genius.    Cn.  XXL 

Time,  the  great  destroyer  of  other  men's 
happiness,  only  enlarges  the  patrimony  of 
literature  to  its  possessor. 

6.        Isaac  Disraeli — LUerary  Character 

of  Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  XXIT. 

All  literature  writes  the  character  of  the 
wise  man. 

c.  Emerson— -Essay.     Cf  Jlistory. 

Our  poetry  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
prose;  our  prose  in  the  seventeenth,  poetry. 

d.  J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Kase— Guesses  ai 

Truth. 

The  walk  of  Prose  is  a  walk  of  business, 
along  a  road,  with  an  end  to  reach,  and  with- 
out leisure  to  do  more  than  take  a  glance  at 
the  prospect:  Poetry's  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
wfdk  of  pleasure,  among  fields  and  groves, 
where  she  may  often  loiter  and  gaze  her  fill, 
and  even  stoop  now  and  then  to  cull  a 
flower. 

e.  J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Hare — Guesses  at 

Truth. 

Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  as- 
suages pain, — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to 
eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears, 
and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long 
sleep, — there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest 
form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 
/.         Macaulay— £!ssat/  on  Mitford*s 

History  of  Greece. 

There,  is  first,  the  literature  of  knowledge; 
and,  secondly,  the  literature  of  power.  The 
function  of  the  first  is,  to  teacn;  the  func- 
tion of  the  second  is,  to  move;  the  first 
is  a  rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The 
first  speaks  to  the  mere  discursive  under- 
standing; the  second  speaks  ultimately,  it 
may  happen,  to  the  higher  understanding  or 
reason,  but  always  through  affections  of 
pleasure  and  sympathy. 

g.        Thomas  De  Quincet — Essays  on  the 

Pods.    Alexander  Pope. 

We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oat  meal. 
h.        Sydney  Smith — Lady  Holland's 

Memoir. 

Literature  is  that  part  of  thought  that  is 
wrought  out  in  the  name  of  the  beautiful. 
A  poem,  like  that  of  Homer,  or  an  essay  upon 
Milton  or  Dante  or  Caesar  from  a  Macaulay, 
a  Taine,  or  a  Froude,  is  creut(;(l  in  the  name 
of  beauty,  and  is  a  fragment  in  literature,  just 
as  a  Corinthian  capital  is  a  fragment  in  art. 


When  truth,  in  its  outward  flow,  joins  beau" 
ty,  the  two  rivers  make  a  new  flood  called 
*<  letters."    It  is  an  Amazon  of  broad  b^m, 
resembling  the  sea. 
i.        David  Qwing—Club  Essays.    *«  The 

Greatest  of  Fint  Arts.'' 

LOSS. 

What 's  saved  affords 
No  indication  of  what 's  lost. 
).        Owen  Meredith— 27ie  iScroS. 

When  wealth  is  lost,  nothing  is  lost; 
When  health  is  lost,  something  is  lost; 
When  character  is  lost,  all  is  lost  1 
A:.*     Mfm  ChitT  \hA  Wails  of  a  School  in 

Germany. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
I.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  IH.    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

He  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life. 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon; 
He  is  gone  and  my  peace  is  turned  to  strife. 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary 

moon, 
m.       Shellet — Fragments  from  an 

Unfinished  Drama. 
Over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost 
n.        Tknntbon— in  Memoriam. 

Pt  LXXVIL 

LOVE. 

Mysterious  love,  uncertain  treasure. 
Hast  thou  more  of  pain  or  pleasure! 

Endless  torments  dwell  about  thee: 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee! 
0.        Addison— JBcwamomi.   Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

She  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies,  'tis  true; 
But  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies  for  you. 
p.        Addison— iJosamomi.    Act  1.    So.  6. 

When  love    once  pleads   admission  to  our 

hearts, 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast), 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost 
q.        Addison— CUto.     Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

When  love's  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to 

love, 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the 

wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
r.        Addison- CWo.     Act  HI.    So.  1. 

Ask  not  of  me,  love,  what  is  love? 
Ask  what  is  good  of  God  above — 
Ask  of  the  great  sun  what  is  liglit — 
Ask  what  is  darkness  of  the  night — 
Ask  sin  of  what  may  be  forgiven — 
Ask  what  is  happiness  of  Heaven — 
Ask  what  is  folly  of  the  crowd— 
Ask  what  is  fashion  of  the  shroud — 
Ask  what  is  sweetness  of  thy  kiss — 
Ask  of  thyself  what  beautv  is. 
s.       BAILEX—Fistus.    Sc.  A  Large  Party 

and  Entertainment 


LOVE. 


LOVE. 
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Coald  I  love  less  I  shoold  be  happier. 
a.        BAJLEY—Fsstus.    Sc.  Qarxten  and 

Bower  by  the  Sea. 

I  cannot  love  as  I  have  loved, 

And  yet  I  know  not  why; 
It  is  the  one  great  woe  of  life 

To  feel  all  feeling  die. 

6.        Baqjex — Fsstus.    So.  A  Large  Party 

and  Entertainment. 

The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe  is  love, 
c        BaiZjEX — Fkstus.     Sc.  Alcove  and 

Garden. 

The  truth  of  truths  is  love. 
d.        Bazlbt — EMtvLS,    Sc  Another  and  a 

Better  World. 

Love  is  that  orbit  of  the  restless  soul 
Whose  circle  graces  the  confines  of  space. 
Bounding  within  the  limits  of  its  race 

Utmost  extremes. 

Geo.  H.  BoEER—Sornet. 


e. 


We  love  only  partially  till  we  know 
thoroughly.  Grant  that  a  closer  acq^uaint- 
ance  revealB  weakness; — it  will  also  disclose 
strength. 

/.         BovEE— Summaries  of  Thought.    Love. 

Love  is  like  fire.     Wounds  of  fire  are  hard 
to  bear;  harder  still  are  those  of  love. 
g.        HJAT.MAB  Hjobth  Botescn — Ounnar. 

There  is  music  in  the  beauty,  and  the 
silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter 
than  the  sound  of  an  instrument. 

k.        Sir  Tnos.  BBOvnxE—Iieligio  Medici. 

Pt.  II. 

Behold  me!  I  am  worthy 
Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee! 
L        E.  B.  Browning— Lad^  0erdldine*3 

Courtship.    St.  79. 

But  I  love  you,  sir: 
And  when  a  woman  says  she  loves  a  man, 
The  man  must  hear  her,  though  he  love  her 
not. 
1.         E.  B.  Beownino— Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  IX. 

I  7ould  not  be  a  rose  upon  the  wall 
A  queen  might  stop  at,  n^r  the  palace  door, 
To  say  to  a  courtier,  <*  Pluck  that  rose  for  mo. 
Its  pp^ttier  thsui  the  rest."  O  Eomney  Leigh! 
I'd  rather  fax  be  trodden  by  his  foot. 
Than  lie  in  a  great  queen's  bosom. 
k.        E.  B.  Bbowmingi — Aurora  Leigh, 

Bk.  IV. 

Then  we   talked — oh,    how  we  talked!  her 

voice  so  cadenced  in  the  talking. 
Made  another  singing — of  the  soul!  a  music 

without  bare- 
While  the  leafy  sounds  of  woodlands,  hum- 
ming round  where  we^were  walking. 
Wrought  interposition  worthy  sweet,— as  skies 
about  the  stars. 
L         £.  B.  Bbowmxno — Lady  Geraldine^a 

Courtship.    St  45. 


Yet  love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed. 
And  worthy  of  acceptation, 
wi,       E.  B.  Bbownino — Sonnets  from  the 

Portuguese. 

Love  alone  begets  love, 
n.        De  La  Bbuyebe— 77te  Characters  and 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age.  Ch.  IV. 

Love!  who  lightest  oU  wealth,  who  makest 
thy  co%ch  in  the  soft  cheeks  of  the  youthful 
dajnsel,  and  roamest  beyond  the  sea,  and 
'mid  the  rural  cots,  thee  shall  neither  any  of 
the  immortals  escape,  nor  men  the  creatures 
!  of  a  day. 

o.        Buckley's  Sophocles.    Antigone. 

A  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  Uie 
ev'ning  gale. 
p.        BuBNS— T%e  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

St  9. 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
q.        BuBNS — Song.     Ae  Fond  Kiss* 

Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted! 
r.        Burns — Ae  Fond  Kiss. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love. 
s.        Burns — Lovely  Nancy. 

Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  sty  I'd; 
Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
t.        BuTLEVt—Hudibras.    Pt  IL    Canto  I. 

Line  843. 

What  mad  lover  ever  dy'd, 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride  ? 
Or  for  a  lady  tender-hearted, 
In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed  ? 

u.        BxjTLER—IIudibras.   Pt.  III.    Canto  L 

Line  23. 

Alas!  the  love  of  women!  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing. 
V.        Byron — Don  Juan.  Canto  II.  St.  199. 

And  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth,    . 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. 
to.        Bybo^— The  Dream.    St  2. 

Let  s  love  a  season, 
But  let  that  sehson  bo  only  Spring. 
X.        Bybo^— Stanzas.    Could  Love  Forever. 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
*Ti8  woman's  whole  existence:  man  may 
range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the 
mart; 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 
And  few  there  are  whom    these  cannot 
estrange; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 
y,        Byron— Don  Juan.   Canto  I.  St  194. 
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Oh  Love!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?    Ah! 
why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thon  wreathed 
thy  bowers, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck    the 

.     flowers, 
^And  place  tiiem  on  their  breast — but  place 

to  die; 
Thus    the  frail   beings    we    would    fondly 

cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 
,a.        Bybon— Don  Joan.    Canto  III.   St.  2. 

Oh  Love!  young  Love!  bound  in   thy  rosy 

band, 
Let  sage  and  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's 
years  of  ill. 
h.        BTROV^ChUde  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St.  81. 

O  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister, 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! 

c.  Byron — Childc  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  177. 

She   knew  she  was    by  him    beloved — she 

knew. 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his 

heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow. 

d.  Bybon— TAc  Dream.    St.  3. 

She  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all. 
c.         Bybon — Tlie  Dream.    St.  2. 

The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name. 
/.         Byboh— The  Giaour.     Line  1099. 

Who  loves,  raves — 'tis  youth's  frenzy- -but 

the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still. 

(J.        Bybon — Childe  Harold.     Canto  IV. 

St.  123. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool! — be 

still- 
Is  human  lovo  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
h.        Byron— iara.     Canto  n.     St.  22. 

Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven; 

A  spark  of  that  immoilal  flre 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 

L        Byron— r/tc  Oiamr,    Line  1127. 

I'll  bid  the  hyacinth  to  blow, 
I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be; 

And  sing  my  true  love,  all  below 

The  holly  bower  and  myrtle  tree. 
j.        Campbell-- Caroline,    Pt.  L 


Love  lies  bleeding. 
k.        Campbell— 0*Cbn7ior*5  Child, 


St  6. 


Then  fly  betimes,  for  only  they 
Conquer  love,  that  run  away. 
/.         Cajbjsw— Conquest  by  Fligld. 

Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 
m.       Habtlex  Colebuxje— 5Ac  is  ruA  Fair. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  d9lights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame 
n.        CoLEBiDOE — Love. 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
0.        Coleridge— CArw^oicZ.     Pt.  II. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like. 
p.        Colebuxse —  youth  and  Age. 

I  have  heard  of  reasons  manifold 
Why  love  must  needs  be  blind. 
But  this  is  the  best  of  all  I  hold 
His  eyes  are  in  his  mind. 

AVhat  outward  form  and  feature  are 

He  guesseth  but  in  part; 
But  what  within  is  good  and  fair 

He  seeth  with  the  heart. 

q.        Coleeixme— 7b  a  Lady. 

In  many  ways  doth  the  full  heart  reveal 
The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal, 
r.        CoIjSB.idqi:— Motto  to  Foems. 

True  Love  is  humble,  thereby  it  is  Known 
Girded  for  service,  seeking  not  its  own; 
Exalts  its  object,  timid  homage  pays, 
Vaunts  not  itself,  but  speaks  in  self-dispraise. 
s.        Abraham  Coles —  The  Microcosm. 

True  Love — Spurious  Love. 

• 

If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  whan  I  see 
The  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for 
me. 
t         CoKGKETE— Way  of  the  World, 

Act  IIL     So.  12. 

'Tis  better  to  be  left,  than  never  to  have  been 
loved. 
u.        Co:xQBJBmi—Way  of  the  World. 

Act  n.    Sc.  1. 

Love  me  for  what  I  am,  Love.    Not  for  sake 
Of  some  imagined  thing  which  I  might  be. 
Some  brightness  or  some  goodness  not  in 
me. 
Bom  of  your  hope,  as  dawn  to  eyes  that 

wake 
Imagined  moms  before  the  morning  break. 
V,        Susan  Coolidos — Qf  6uch  As  I  Bave. 

Thank  God  for  Love :  though  Loye  may  hurt 

and  wound 
Though  set  with  sharpest  thorns  its  rose  may 

be, 
Boses  are  not  of  winter,  all  attuned 
Must  be  the  earth,  full  of  soft  stir,  and  free 
And  warm  ere  dawns  the  rose  npon  its  tree. 
w.       Susan  Goolidgs— JSenecUam?  Domiina. 
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A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is 
And  tifl  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss; 
Bat  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
Is  to  love,  out  love  in  Tain. 
a.        CowisEi—Ootd, 

Oar  loTe  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free. 
6.        CowpBB— 27i«  Task.    Bk.  V. 

Line  353. 

When  a  man  loTes  a  woman,  it  is  of  nature; 
when  a  woman  loves  a  woman,  it  is  of  grace 
— of  the  grace  that  woman  makes  hy  her 
loveliness. 

c         CHABI.BB  F.  J>EEMB— Address  at 

FuTieral  of  Alice  Gary. 

We  are  all  bom  for  love.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  existence  and  its  only  end. 

d.  I>iHBAXu  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield ) — 

SybU,    Bk.  V.    Ch.  IV. 

mu    1-^  1  His  love 

The  life-long  sanctuary  of  her  womanhood. 

e.  Oeobob  Euot— 2^  i^nish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  m. 

Is  it  what  we  love,  or  how  we  love, 
That  makes  true  good  ? 
/.         Geoboe  fijoT^TAe  i^nish  Gypsy. 

I  think  we  had  the  chief  of  all  love's  joys 
Only  in  knowing  that  we  love  each  other. 
g.         GisoBOE  EuiOT^Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  m. 

-  No  other  crown 

is  augnt  but  thorns  on  my  T)oor  woman's 
brow. 

K.        GxoBOB  EuoT—  The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Their  souls  are  enlarged  forevermore  by 
that  onion,  and  they  bear  one  another  about 
m  their  thoughts  continually  as  it  w  re  a 
new  strength. 

i.         GsOBOE  EuoT—ildam  Bede. 

Ch.  XXIX. 

"Tia  what  I  love  determines  how  I  love. 
^.         Geobge  Euot—  The  Spanish  Gypsg. 

Women  know  no  perfect  love: 
living  the   strong,    they   can  forsake  the 
strong; 

Ifan  clings  because  the  being  whom  he  loves 
Is  weak  and  needs  him. 
h.        Gbobqs  BuoT—Slpanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  m. 

An  mankind  love  a  lover. 
L         Emebbok— .Ewoy.     Of  Love, 

Love  which  is  the  essence  of  God,  is  not 
for  levity,  but  for  the  total  worth  of  man. 
m.      Emebson— &«ay.     Of  Friendsh^. 

Venus,  thy  eternal  sway 
All  the  race  of  men  obey. 
Ik        Ededpidbb — Austioe, 
16 


Love,  then  hath  every  bliss  in  store; 
*Tis  friendship,  and  'tis  something  more. 
Each  other  every  wish  they  give: 
Not  to  know  love  is  not  to  live. 
0.        GxY^FliUiiSf  Cupid  and  Time. 

Line  135. 

I  love  her  doubting  and  anguish; 
I  love  the  love  she  withholds,  ^ 

I  love  my  love  that  loveth  her, 
And  anew  her  being  moulds. 
p.        B.  W.  Gilder— 27ie  New  Day. 

Pt.  ni.    Sang  XV. 

Love,  Love,  my  Love. 
The  best  things  are  the  truest! 
When  the  earth  lies  shadowy  dark  below 
Oh  then  the  heavens  are  bluest! 
q*        B.  W.  GiLDEa^The  New  Day. 

Pt.  rs-.    SongL 

Of  the  book  of  books  most  wondrous 
Is  the  tender  one  of  love. 
With  attention  have  I  read; 
Few  of  pages  joyful, — 
Whole  editions  sorrow. — 
Of  the  sections  one  is  parting; — 
Meet  again!— a  little  chapter. 
Fragmentary. —Of  afflictions 
Volumes,  lengthened  by  interpellations, 
Endless  without  goal, 
r.        Goethe. 

Thus  let  mo  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  ev'ry  care  resign: 
And  we  shall  never,  never  part, 

My  life,  my  all  that's  mine! 

s.        Goldsmith— 2^e  Hermit.    St.  39. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 
i.         Grxy- The  Bard.    1.    3.    Line  12. 


Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train  appear. 

Gray— On  the  ^ring. 


u. 


When  all  else  fails  lovo  saves. 
V.        Akna  Eathabine  Gbeen- 

of  Damocles. 


The  SiDord 
Title  page. 


Love  is  a  lock  that  linketh  noble  minds. 
Faith  is  the  key  that  shuts  the  spring  of  love. 
w.       RoBEBT  GzEESE—Alcida.     Verses 

written  under  a  Carving  of  Cupid 
Blowing  Bladders  in  the  Air, 

The  chemist  of  love 

Will  this  perishing  mould, 
Were  it  made  out  of  mire, 

Transmute  into  gold. 

X.        Bafiz— Divan. 

Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  love;  Wisdom, 
love  itself. 

y.       J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Uabj&— Guesses  at 

Truih, 

Love  understands  love;  it  needs  no  talk. 
z»        F.  R.  Haveboal— i{^a2 

Oommandments .    Lotkng  AUegianee. 
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LoYe  is  like  a  landscape  which  doth  stand. 
Smooth  at  a  distance,  rough  at  hand, 
a.        KoBT.  Hegoe — On  Love. 

And  once  again  we  plighted  onr  troth* 
And  tittered,  caressed,  &iss'd  so  dearly. 
6.        Hzuns — Book  of  Songs.     No    57. 

St.  2. 

The  fount  of  love, 
Is  the  rose  and  the  lily,  the  sun  and  the 
dove. 

c.  Heine — Book  of  Songs .     Lyrical 

SUerlude.    No.  3. 

Alas!  for  love,  if  thou  art  all, 
And  nanght  beyond,  O  Earth. 

d.  Mrs.  Hemans — The  Graves  of  a 

•    Household. 

Yon  say  to  me — wards  your  affection's  strong; 
Pray  love  me  little,  so  you  love  me  long. 

e.  Hebbice — Love  me  LitUe,  Love  me 

Long. 

O,  love,  love,  love! 
Love  is  like  a  dizziness; 
It  winna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  biziness. 
/.         HooG — Love  is  Like  a  Dizziness. 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  Yes: 
Not  tho  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 
But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 
Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast. 
<?.        HouiEB — Songs  of  Many  Seasons. 

Dorothy  IL     St.  7. 

But  groat  loves,  to  the  last,  have  pulses  red; 
.All  great  loves  that  have  ever  died  dropped 
dead. 
h.        Helen  Hunt — Dropped  Dead. 

Love  has  a  tide! 
i.         Helen  Hunt —  Verses.     Tides. 

From  henceforth  thou  shalt  learn  that  there 

is  love 
To  long  for,  pureness  to  desire,  a  mount 
Of  consecration  it  were  good  to  scale. 
j.         Jean  Inoelow — A  Parson's  Letier  io  a 
Young  Poet.    Pt.  11.    Line  55. 

Love  leads  to  present  rapture, — then  to  pain. 
But  all  through  Love  in  time  is  healed  again. 
k.        Leland — Sweet  Marjoram^ 

Love  contending  with  friendship,  and  self 

with  each  generous  impulse. 
'To  and  fro  in  his  breast  his  thoughts  were 

heaving  and  dashing, 
As  in  a  fouDdering  ship. 
L        Longfellow — Cowriship  of  Miles 

Standish.    Pt.  IH. 


Love  is  master  of  all  arts, 
And  puts  it  into  human  hearts 
The  strangest  things  to  say  and  do. 
m.       JjOTHQFELiJOW— Interlude  before  The 

Monk  of  Qisal-Maggiore. 


As  thon  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there. 
Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  hair. 
And  the  only  darkness  that  which  lijs 
In  the  haunted  chambers  of  thine  eyes, 
I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  thee. 
Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and  more. 
As  to  one  I  have  known  and  loved  before 
n.        Lonofellow— Cftrijfu^.       The  Odden 

Legend.    Pt.  IV. 

Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
0.       ijOTSiQYELum— Hiawatha.     Wedding 

Rast. 
How  can  I  tell  the  signals  and  the  signs 
By  which  one  heart  another  heart  divines? 
H!ow  can  I  tell  the  many  thousand  ways 
By  which  it  keeps  the  secret  it  betrays? 
p.        JjovavELSJoW'-Bnma  and  Eginhard. 

Line  75. 
I  do  not  love  thee  less  for  what  is  done. 
And  cannot  be  undone.     Thy  very  weakness 
Hath  brought  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  hence- 
forth 
My  love  wUl  have  a  sense  of  pity  in  it, 
Making  it  less  a  worship  than  before. 
q.        LoNonsLLOw — McLsque  of  Pandora, 

in  the  Oardeji. 

I  love  thee  as  the  good  love  heaven. 
r.        Longfellow — The  Spanish  Student. 

Act  L     Sc  3. 

It  is  a  dream,  sweet  child!  a  waking  dream, 
A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  bright 
Of  that  rare  happiness,  which  even  on  earth 
Heaven  gives  to  those  it  loves. 
s.        Longfellow^  Ti^  Spanish  Student. 

Act  m.    Sc.  5. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love 
begins;  it  is  less  difficult  to  know  that  it  has 
begun. 

t.        liOTXOTELLoiw—Kavanagh.    Oh.  XXL 

Like  Dian's  kiss,  unask*d,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought, 
u.        Longfellow — Endymion.    St.  4. 

Love  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a  cloak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment 
V.       Longfellow— 7^  Spanish  Student. 

Act  L    Sc.  5. 

So  these  lives  that  had  run  thus  far  in  separ- 

are  channels, 
Ooming  in  sight  of  each  other,  then  swerving 

and  howing  asunder. 
Parted  by  barriers  strong,  but  drawing  nearer 

and  nearer 
Rusbed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost  in 

the  other. 
10.       Longfellow— CbtcrtsAtp  of  Miles 

Siandish.    Pt.  VIIL 

That  was  the  first  sound  in  the  song  of  love! 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound. 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  uie  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.    We  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 
a.        Longfellow— 2^e  SpoTush  Student. 

ActL    Scd. 
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Hie  presence  of  those  we  loye  makes  us 
oompassioiiate  and  geneions. 

a.  LoMOTELLOW — HupeHon.    Bk.  m. 

ch.  vn. 

There  is  nothing  holier  in  this  life  of  ours, 
than  the  first  consciousness  of  love, — the 
first  fluttering  of  its  nlken  wings. 

b.  Ix>^GVELL0W — Hyperion.    Bk.  in. 

Ch.  VI. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Lored  I  not  honor  more. 
c        IiovsLAGX— To  Lucaata,  on  going  to 

the  Wars. 

Cupid  and  m3r  Gampaspe  play*d. 
At  cards  for  kisses:  Cupid  paid. 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows; 
[    His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows; 
Loses  them  too:  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip— the  rose 
Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how,) 
With  these  the  crystal  on  bis  brow. 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin; 
All  these  did  my  Gampaspe  win; 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  e^es; 
She  won,  and  cupid  blind  did  rise; 
0 Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee? 
What  shall,  alas!  become  of  me. 

d.  JjYVt—^upid  and  Gampaspe, 

Kone  without  hope  e*er  loved  the  brightest 

fair; 
Bot  Love  can  hope,  where  Beason  would 

despair. 

e.  liOBD  Itrmjerov— Epigram. 

The  krrer  in  the  husband  may  be  lost. 
/.        liOBD  Lyttlbton — Advice  to  a  Lady. 

Love  has  no  thought  of  self! 
Love  bays  not  with  the  ruthless  usurer's 

gold 
The  loathsome  prostitution  of  a  hand 
Without  a  heart?    Love  sacrifices  all  things 
To  bless  the  thing  it  loves. 
a.        BUI.WEB-LYT102I—  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Lore  thou,  and  if  thy  love  be  deep  as  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  laugh  at  poets. 
k.       Bui^WEa-LinoM — Richdieu.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

But  thou,  through  good  and  evil,  praise  and 
blame, 
WHt  thou  not  love  me  for  myself  alone ! 

Tes;  thou  wilt  love  me  with  exceeding  love; 

And  I  wUl  tenfold  all  that  love  repay. 
Still  smiling,  though  the  tender  may  re- 
prove, 

Stm  f^thfiil,  though  the  trusted  may  be- 

i       ^CiIcauiAY— iines  Written  in  August, 
^^  1847. 

Gome  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains,  yields, 
i.       Hablowk— 2^  Passionate  Shepherd  to 

his  Love. 


Love  me  little,  love  me  long. 
k.        MjLBJjovm—The  Jew  cf  MaUa.  Act  IV. 

Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ? 
I,         Mablowe— JSero  and  Leander.    First 

Sistiad. 

I  loved  you  ere  I  knew  you;  know  you  now. 
And,  having  known  yon,  love  you  better  still, 
m.       Owen  Meredith— Vanini. 

Love  is  all  on  fire  and  yet  is  ever  freezing. 
Love  is  much  in  winning,  yet  is  more  in 

leesing: 
Love  is  ever  sick,  and  yet  is  never  dying; 
Love  is  ever  true,  and  yet  is  ever  lying; 
Love  does  doat   in   liking,  and  is  mad  in 

loathing; 
Love   indeed   is   anything,  yet   indeed   is 

nothing. 
71.        MiDDijraoN—.iSbnf/ /rom  Play  First 

Printed  in  1602- 

It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit. 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest 

merit 
That  woman*s  love  can  win;  or  long  inherit 
But  what  it  is,  hard  to  say,  harder  to  hit. 
o.        Milton— Samson  Agonistes. 

Line  1010. 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 
I  would  endure,  without  him,  live  no  life. 
p.        Mwrov— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  832. 

If  anyone  should  importune  me  to  give  a 
reason  why  I  loved  him,  I  feel  it  could  no 
otherwise  be  expressed  than  by  making  an- 
swer, *'  Because  it  was  he;  because  it  was  I." 
There  is  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  say,  I 
know  not  what  inexplicable  and  inevitable 
power  that  brought  on  this  union. 

q.       Montaigne — Essays.    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  XXVL 

I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  *s  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou 
art. 
r.        MooBE — Comet  Rest  in  This  Bosom. 

Love  on  through  all  ills,   and  love  on  till 
they  die. 
s.        MooBE— XoCa  Rookh.     The  Light  of 

the  Harem. 

"Tell  me,  what's  Love;** said  Youth,  one  day. 
To  drooping  Age,  who  cross'd  his  way. — 

"  It  is  a  sunny  hour  of  play, 
"For  which  repentance  dear  doth  pay; 

"Bepentance!  Bepentance! 
"And  this  is  Love,  as  wise  men  say.' 

/.        MooBE—  Youth  and  Age. 


n 


The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he 
sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  tum'd  when  he 

rose, 
u.        Mooiat— Believe  Me  If  All  Those 

Endearing  Young  Charms. 


Ui 
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There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream. 
a.        MooBE — Love's  Toung  Dream, 

Duty's  a  slave  that  keeps  the  keys, 
But  Love,  the  master,  goes  m  and  out 
Of  his  goodly  chambers  with  song  and  shout, 

Just  as  he  please — ^just  as  he  please. 
t.        D.  M.  MuLOCK — Plighted, 

"What's  done  is  what  remains!  Ah,   blessed 

they 
"Who  leave  completed  tasks  of  love  to  stay 
And  answer  mutely  for  them,  being  dead. 

c.  Mrs.  NoBTON —  The  Lady  of  La  Oaraye. 

The  Conclusion.  Line  i7. 

Let  those  love  now  who  never  lov'd  before. 
Let  those  who  always   loved  now  love  the 
more. 

d.  Pabnkll — Trails,  of  the  Pervigilium 

Veneris,     Ascribed  to  CatuUus, 

The  moods  of  love  are  like  the  wind; 
And  none  knows  whence  or  why  they  rise, 
c.        Patmobe — The  Angel  in  the  House, 

Th-  Betrothal,     ikirum  Plain. 

What   thing   is  love? — for  sure    love   is   a 

thing: — 
Love  is  a  prick,  love  is  a  sting, 
Love  is  a  pretty,  pretty,  thinj,; 
Love  is  a  fire,  love  is  a  coal. 
Whose  flame  creeps  in  at  every  hole! 
/.         Geobge  Pekt.k — Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Love. 

Love  will  make  men  dare  to  die  for  their 
beloved — love  alone ;  and  women  as  well  as 
men. 

g.        Vlato— The  Symposium,  I.  Line  473, 

Ah!  what  avails  it  me,  the  flocks  to  keep. 
Who  lost  my  heart,  while  I  preserv  d  my 
sheep. 
h,        ToFE—Autumn.    Line  79. 

m  fly  from  Shepherds,  flocks,  and  flow'ry 

plains; 
From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plains  I  may 

remove, 
Forsake    mankind,   and   all  the  world  but 

love! 
i.         Pope — Autumn.    Line  86. 

Is  it,  in  heav'n,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ? 
To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart. 
To  act  a  Lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  ? 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 
For  those  who  greatly  think  or  bravely  die  ? 
j.         FoPE--JElegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady, 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment 
flies. 
k,        "PovE— Epistle  to  Eloisa.    Last  line. 

Love  seldoin  haunts  the  breast  where  learn- 
ing lies. 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise. 
L        Pope— ryic  Wyfof  Bath,    Her 

Prologua,    Lino  3G9. 


Not  babbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain. 
Not  show'rs  to  larks,  or  Sun-shine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 
m.       Pope — Autumn,    lano  43. 

Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget 
n,        PoFZ—Ehisa  toAbelard.    Lino  189. 

Oh  Tyrant  Love! 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  Arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame, 
o.        Pope— (We///.    Line  3. 

Oh!   were   I  made   by  some  transforming 

pow'r. 
The  captive    bird    that   8in[;s    within    thy 

Dow'r! 
Then  might   my  voice   thy  list'ning   ears 

employ. 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy. 
p.        Pope — Summer,    Line  45. 

O  love!  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize. 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes. 
q.        PoFE— Spring,     Line  49. 

One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to 

flight; 
Priests,   tapors,   temples,   swim  before    my 

sight 
r.        FoPE— Eloisa  to  Ahelard,    Line  273. 

Search  then  the  Buling  Passion;  there,  alone. 
The  Wild  are  constant,  and  the  Cunning 

known; 
The  Fool  consistent,  and  the  False  sincere; 
Priests,    Princes,  Women,    no    dissemblezB 

here. 
s.       Pope— 1/ora^  Essay.  £p.  L  Line  176. 

Thou  know'st  the  practice  of   the    female 

train: — 
Lost  in  the  children  of  the  present  spouse 
They  slight  the  pledges  of  their  former  vows; 
Their  love  is  always  with  the  lover  past; 
Still  the  succeeding  flame  expels  the  last 
t.        Pope's  Hoiner's  Odessey,    Bk.  XV. 

Line  24. 


Who  love  too  much,  hate  in  the  like  extreme. 
Popes'  Homer's  Odessey,    Bk.  XV. 

Line  79. 


u. 


Two  souls  in  sweet  accord. 
Each  for  each  oaring  and  each  self  unheard. 
Bringing  life's  discords  into  perfect  tune; 
True  to  true  feeling,  and  to  nature  living, 
Plighting  no  faith,  nor  needing  proof  nor 

proving. 
Taking  for  granted,  never  asking,  giving. 
Not  doubting,  and  not  fearing  **how?"  or 

••where?" 
Not  caring  if  less  bright  or  young  or  fair; 
Sure  to  be  ever  loved,  and  sure  of  loving. 
V,       Hei^ma  Clabissa  Von  "RAxna—Love. 

In  their  first  passion  women  lovo  their 
lovers,  in  all  the  others  they  love  love, 
to.       BOGBKFOUCAULD —ifaxiin  471. 
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The  pleasnre  of  loTe  is  in  loving.  We  are 
happier  in  the  passion  we  feel  thaji  in  what 
we  inspire. 

a.        BocBEFOucAUiD — Jfoxim  259. 

She  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 
None — ^none  on  earth  ahove  her! 
As  pore  in  thought  as  angels  are. 
To  Know  her  was  to  love  her. 

6.        BoGEBs — Jacqueline, 

Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more. 
Loved  and  still  loves, — not  dead,  but  gone 

before, — 
He  gathers  roand  him. 

c.  BooEBS — Ilmnan  Life, 

**Time  is  short,  life  Is  short."       •        •        • 
"Ltife  is  sweet,  love  is  sweet,  use  to-day 
while  yon  may; 

liove  is  sweet,  and  to-morrow  may  fail; 
Love  is  sweet,  use  it  to-ilay.'* 

d.  Chbistisa  G.  Rossetti—  The  Princess 

Progress,    St.  7. 

A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  success, 
Whilst  the  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  sits 

down 
And  wastes  a  ten  years'   siege  before  one 

town. 

e.  BowE—  To  the  Inconstant.     Epilogue, 

Blessed  through  love  are  the   gods — through 
love 

Their  bliss  to  ourselves  is  given; 
HiAvenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above 

And  love  makes  the  earth  a  heaven. 

/.         ScatLiSR— The  Triumph  of  Love. 

liOve  can  sun  the  BoalmR  of  Light! 
g.        ScHiLLEB —  The  Triumph  of  Love. 

Love,  only  Love,  can  guide  the  creature 
Up  to  the  Father-fount  of  Nature; 
What  were  the  soul  did  Love  forsake  her: 
Love  guides  the  Mortal  to  the  Maker. 
A.        BcBLLLXsi— The  Triumph  of  Love. 

Ko  bridge  can  lovo  to  love  convey; 
Yet  Love  has  found  the  way. 

ScHiLLEB— i/ero  and  Lcander. 


I. 


St  3. 


But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flume  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove- 
By  firm  resolve  to  conaucr  love! 
>         Sovrr— Lady  of  the  Lake,    Canto  III. 

St.  28. 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
jt-        SooTT — Tlie  Lay  of  Ihe  Last  Minstrel. 

Canto  m.     St  24. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 
In  war,  be  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  roles  the  court  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 
L        8corr—  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd. 

Canto  m.    Stl. 


Love  is  loveliest  wlien  cmbalm*d  in  tears. 
m,       Scott — Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  IV, 

Si  1. 

True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind, 
n.        Scott—  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd. 

Canto  V.     St  13. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

AVhom  the  fates  sever, 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow. 

o.        SooTT— Jfar?ntO)i.    Canto  IIL     St  10. 

Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 
p.        Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

Ah  me!  how  sweet  is  lovo  itself  possess M, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy? 
q.        Romeo  and  Jxdiet,     Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind. 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 
r.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

As  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the 

gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
s.        Love's  Labour  s  Lost,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3, 

At  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say  Jove  laughs. 
t         Romeo  and  Jidiel.     Act  IL     So.  2. 

Be  thou,  as  Ihon  wast  wont  to  be, 
See  as  thou  was  wont  to  see; 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power, 
u.        Midsummer  ITighVs  Dream,     Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

Ros. — But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak  V 

OrL— Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  ex- 
press how  much. 

V.        As  You  Like  U.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

By  heaven,  I  do  love:  and  it  hath  taught 
me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy. 

10.       Love's  Labour* s  Lost.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  wily  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with 

snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 
X*        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  II. 

Sc.  7. 


2i€ 
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Do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot,  love  you? 
a.        Midsummer  Night'a  Dream.    Act  II. 

Sc.  2. 

Except  I  be  by  Sylvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale. 
6.        Two  OenUemen  of  Verona.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  1. 

Forty  thousand  brothers 
Gould  not»  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
M^e  up  my  sum. 
c        Hamlet,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  afiairs  of  love: 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself 
And  trust  no  agent, 
d.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Give  me  my  Bomeo:  and,  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 
t,        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  *tis  to 

love. 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; — 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fSuth  and  service;— 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
/.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother 

gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 
g.        Julius  Caesar.     Act      .     So.  3. 

He  is  far  gone,  far  gone:  and  truly  in  my 
youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love; 
very  near  this. 

A.        Jlandet.    Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour, 
i.         Ooriolanus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
j.         Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
k.        Tvx)  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  I. 

So.  2. 

I  am  sure  my  love's 
More  ponderous  than  my  tongue. 
L        .Sng  Lear.    Act.  L    Bo.  1« 


I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of 
reason, 
m.       Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IL 

Sc.  7. 

If  Heaven  would  make   me  such  another 

world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 
n.         Othello.    Act  V.    Sc  2, 

If  thou  remember*st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 
o.        As  You  Like  IL    Act  U.    Sc  4. 

I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love; 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 
*p.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IL     Sc.  9. 

I  know  not  why 
I  love  tliis  youth;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason's  without  reason. 
q.        Oymbeline.    Act  IV.    Sc  2. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love: 
But   now   I  am   retum'd,    and   that   war* 

thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
r.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

It  is  as  easy  to  oount  atomies,  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  of  a  lover. 
s.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name; 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by 

night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 
t        Bomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  H.     Sc.  2. 

I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  transform 
me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall 
never  make  me  such  a  fool. 

u.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  II. 

So.  3. 

Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained   ash   an  hundred  times   hath 

broke, 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters! 
V.        Ooriolanus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

Let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent: 
For  women  are  as  roses;  whose  &ir  flower, 
Being  onoe  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very 
hour. 
to.       Tu>elf(hNW'    AotIL    So.  4. 
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Lore  alters  not  with  his  brief  hoars  and 

weeks. 
But  bears  it  ont  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
a.         Sonnet  CXVL 

Lore  is  a  smoke  rais*d  with  the  fume  of 

sighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  a  lover's 

eyes; 
Being  yex'd,   a  sea  nourished  with  lovers' 

tears: 
What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet 
6.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.    Sc.  1 . 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 

The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit 

c.  Jferchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.     So.  6. 

Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  yon, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  whip,  as 
madmen  do:  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  so  punished  and  cured,  is,  that  the 
lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are 
in  love  too. 

d.  As  You  Like  IL    Act  JH.    Sc.  2. 

liove  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
ICethinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

e.  Two  OenUemen  of  Verona,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  in- 
jury. 
/.  Sonnet  XL. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when   substance 

love  pursues; 
PuTBuing  tnat  that  flies,  and    flying  what 
pursues. 
^        Marry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  II. 

Sc.  2. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind; 
And    therefore   is   winged    Cupid    painted 
blind. 
JL        JUdsummer  KighVs  Dream.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Lore  moderately;  long  love  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 
t.         Romeo  and  JulieL    Act  II.     Sc  G, 

Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike. 
J.         Cymbeline.    Act  lU.  Sc.  2. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's 

beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills; 
Therefore   do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw 

love; 
And   therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid 
wings. 
k.        Borneo  and  JuUet.    Act  II.    Sc.  5. 

Love's  not  love. 
When  it  is  mixigled  with  regards  that  stand 
Moot  tzom  the  entire  point. 
L        Sing  Uar.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 


Love's  not  Time's  fool. 
m.       Sonnet  VXVL 

Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but 
twain, 
n.         Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  123. 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross 

in  taste: 
For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ?  c  3. 
0.        Loves  Labour's  Lost.   Act  IV.    S 

Love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
p.         AWs  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  V. 

Sc.  3. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tir'd  simplicity, 
In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 
q.        Midsummer  Night*s  Dream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Love  thyself  lost:  cherish  those  hearts  that 
hate  thee. 
r.        Henry  VIIL    Act  IH.    Sc.  2. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful 
thoughts. 
s.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 
t.        Borneo  and  Jxdiet,    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;   so's  my 
love, 
w.        AlVs  Wed  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  L 

Sc.  3. 

No  sooner  met  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but 
they  sighed;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they 
asked  one  another  the  reason. 

V.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

0  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I 
am  in  love!  But  it  cannot  be  sounded;  my 
affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal. 

10.       As  You  Like  It.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
Th*  uncertain  glorv  of  an  April  day; 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away! 
sc.  ^     Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

Sc.3. 

O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I,  perhaps,  compounded  am  with  clay; 
Do  not  BO  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  youz 

moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 
y.        Sonnet  LXXL 
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What  *tifl  to  love?  how  want  of   love  tor- 
menteth  ? 
a*        Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  202. 

O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art 

thou! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Beceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  yalidity  and  pitch  60e*er» 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute! 
6.        Twelfth  NighU    Act  I.    Sc.  L 

Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  theel  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

c.  Othello.    Act  ni.    Sc.  3. 

Beason  thus  with  reason  fetter; 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is 
better 

d.  Tvoeiflh  Night.    Act  HI.    So.  1. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand! 
O,  ihat  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek! 

e.  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Bleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 

breast! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to 
rest! 
/.         Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  11.    Sc.  2. 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with 
traps. 
g.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  HI. 

Sc.l. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  Iresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 

smot 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down 

lows: 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one-half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  dom  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give 

light. 
K        Love's  Labour*8  Lost.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Speak  low  if  you  speak  love, 
i        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  at- 
tempt. 
j.        Borneo  and  Juliet,    Act  II.    So.  2. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  Love. 
k.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out; 
and  I  be^in  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves 
money,  with  no  stomach. 

I.        AU's  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  IH. 

Sc.  2. 

There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 
reckoned, 
m.       Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 


The  strongest,    love   will   instantly   make 

weak: 
Strike  the  wise  dumb;  and  teach  the  fool  to 

speak, 
n.         Venus  and  Adonis.    Line  145. 

They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserv'o  an 
ability  that  they  never  perform. 

0.         7)roilus  and  Cressida.   Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

This  bud  of  love,  by  Summer's  ripening 

breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we 

meet. 
Good  night,  good  night!  as  sweet  repose  and 

rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast! 
p.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

This  is  the  very  ecstacy  of  love; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
q.        Hamkt    ActlL    Sc.l. 

Though  last,  not  least  in  love? 
r.        Jrilius  Ccesar.    Act  III.    Sc.  1, 

'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone: 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving  jealous  of  his  liberty. 
t        Borneo  and  Juliet,    Act  IL   'Sc.  2. 

To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 

groans; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs;  one  fading 

moment's  mirth 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won. 
u.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

Sc.l. 

To  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods 
above. 
V.        TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Upon  this  hint  I  spake; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us*d; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 
w.       Othello.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange 
capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is 
all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

X.        As  You  Like  IL    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

What!  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and 

nights? 
Eight-score  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent 

hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight-score  times? 
Oh,  weary  reckoning! 
y.        Othello.    Act  IH.    So.  1. 
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When  love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  hannonv. 

a.  Lovers  Labour's  Lost,    Act  lY.    Sc.  3. 

Why,  that  was  when 
Three  crahhed  months  had  sour'd  themselves 

to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love;  then  didst  thou 

utter, 
**I  am  yours  for  ever.** 

b.  A  Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
£ven  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
lioaing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
c        Two  Otnilemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

.  You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 
d         Tuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  2. 

Yonr  eyes  are  load-stars;  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
e.         Midaumnier  N'ujht's  Dream.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Love  is  sweet 
Given  or  returned.   Common  as  light  is  love, 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever; 

They  who  inspire  it  most  are  unfortunate. 
As  I  am  now:  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  stilL 
/.         Sbellet — Prometheus  Unbound. 

Act  IL    Sc.  4. 

They  love  iadeed  who  quake  to  say  thev  love. 
g.        Sir  Phuip  Sidney— iJonnc^     Suent 

Worshipper. 

T^j  fatal  shafts  unerring  move, 
I  bow  before  thine  altar,  Love! 
h.        Smoixett — Boderick  Random. 

Ch.  XL. 

Thev  sin  who  tell  os  Love  can  die: 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly ; 
All  others  aro  but  vanity. 
In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell. 
i.        BouTBEY-— Curse  of  Kehama.    Mount 

Meru.    St.  10. 

Death  is  the  world,  where  your  light  shin'd 

never; 
Well  is  he  bom  that  may  behold  you  never. 
j.        Sfenseb — Sonnet.    Love's  Living  Fire. 

Tme  be  it  sayd,  whatever  man  it  savd. 
That  love  with  gall  and  hony  doth  abound ; 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  wayd, 
FcfT  every  dram  of  hony  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound. 
£.        &FXSSEM—Farie  Queeene.    Bk.  IV. 

Canto  X.    St.  1. 


Love  is  the  emblem  of  eternity:  it  con- 
founds all  notion  of  time:  effaces  all  mem- 
ory of  a  beginning,  all  fear  of  nn  end. 

/.         Madame  DBSTAEL—Cbrmne.  Bk.VIII. 

Ch.  n. 

Love  knows  no  motive,  it  seems  to  be  a  di- 
vine power  that  works  and  thinks  within  us, 
.  taking  entire  possession  of  us,  our  having  no 
control  over  it. 
m.       Madamis  de  STAJJi-—  Oorinnc.    Bk.  XV. 

Ch.  UI. 

Where  we  really  love,  we  often  dread  more 
than  we  desire  the  solemn  moment  that  ox- 
changes  hope  for  certainty. 

n.        Madame  DE  StaI^l — Corinne.  Bk.Vm. 

Ch.  IV. 

"Why  80  pale  and  wan  fond  lover. 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
o.        Sir  John  Suckling  -Somj. 

Love  is  the  lifo  of  man. 

p,  SWEDENBORO. 

In  all  I  wish,  how  happy  should  I  be. 

Thou  grand  Deluder,  were  it  not  for  thee! 

So  weak  thou  art,  that  fools  thy  power  de- 
spise; 

And  yet  as  strong,  thou  triumph'st  o'er  the 
wise. 
q.        Swift— To  Zot-e. 

I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee, 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 

Till  the  sun  grows  cold. 

And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  unfoldl 
r.        Batard  Tayuor—  liedouin  ISong. 

Love  better  is  than  Fame. 
5.        Bayabd  Tayimr  —Christmas  Sonnets. 

.     To  J.  L.  G, 

Love  is  rest. 
t.         Batabd  Tatlor — The  PoeCs  Journal. 
Third  Evening.     Under  the  Moon. 

Love's  humility  is  Love's  true  pride, 
u.        Batard  Taylor — The  Poet's  Journal. 
Third  Evening.  ■   Under  the  Moon. 

I  loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 
death . 
V.        Tennyson— JS7amc.    Line  1298. 

Love  could  walk  with  banish 'd    Hope  no 
more. 
10.        Tsnnyson—  The  Lover's  Tale. 

Line  813. 

Jjove  is  hurt  with  jir  and  frrt; 
Love  is  made  a  vaguf*  regret, 
as.        Tennyson—  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

St  28. 
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liove  lieth  deep;  Love  dwells  not  in  lip- 
depths, 
a.        Tennyson—  The  Lover* s  Tali. 

Line  466. 

Loye  passeth  not  the  threshold  of  cold  Hate, 
And  Mate  is  strange  beneath  the  roof  of  Loye. 
6.         Tennyson — The  Lover's  Tale. 

Line  778. 

Loye  reflects  the  thing  beloyed. 

c.  Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  LI. 

Loye's  arms  were  wreathed  about  the  neck 

of  Hope, 
And  Hope  kiss'd  Love,  and  Loye  drew  in  her 

breath 
In  that  close  kiss  and  drank  her  whisper'd 

tales. 
They  said  that  Loye  would  die  when  Hope 

was  gone, 
And  Loye  nioum'd  long,  and  sorrowed  after 

Hope; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memory,  and  they 

trod 
The  same  old  paths  where  Loye  had  walk'd 

with  Hope 
And  Memory  fed  the  soul  of  Loye  with  tears. 

d.  Tennyson — The  Lovers  Tale, 

Line  815. 


Loye's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt. 
c.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam. 


PtLXIV. 


She  is  coming  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed: 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

/.        Tennyson— Jfaud.    Pt.  XXH.    St.  ii. 

The  nightingale,  with   long  and   low  pre- 
amble, 

Warbled  from    yonder  knoll   of   solemn 
larches, 

And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery 
arches 
The    summer    midges    wove    their  wanton 
gambol 

And  all  the  white-stemmed  pinewood  slept 
above —    . 

When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 

g.        Tennyson — bonnet. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 
Fiom  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  dov  -,  my  dear; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fat^; 

The  red  rose  cries,  **  She  is  near,  she  is  near;" 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  **She  is  late;" 

The  larkspur  listens,  "I  hear;  I  hear;" 
And  the  lily  whispers,  **I  wait." 
/I.        Tennyson— ifaucZ.   Pt.  XXH.   St.  10. 

Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.  ^^ 

i.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam.  Pt.  XXVII. 


It  is  best  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt;  but  to 
love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to  be  able  to 
love  at  all. 

j.        THACKX&Li—Pendennis.    Ch.  VL 

And  let  th'  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love. 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware;  for  'tis  too 

late 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softness  pours; 
Then  wisdom    prostrate    lies,    and    fading 

fEone 
Dissolves  in  air  away. 
k.        Thompson— 77w  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  980. 

For  Truth  makes  holy  Love's  illusive  dreams, 
And  their  best  promise  constantly  redeems. 
/.        TuGKEBMAN — Love  Sonnets. 

A  narrow  compass!  and  vet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair: 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round. 
m.       VfALLEB—Ona  Girdle. 

Ck)uld  we  forbear  dispute,  and  practise  love, 
We  should  agree,  as  angels  do  above, 
n.        Wai<l£b — Divine  Love.    Canto  in. 

To" love  is  to  believe,  to  hope,  to  know; 
'Tis  an  essay,  a  taste  of  heaven  below, 
o.        Walleb — Divine  Love.    Canto  m. 

O,  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  fair. 

And  high  and  low  mate  ill: 
But  love  has  never  known  a  law 

Beyond  its  own  sweet  will! 

p.        WHrmEB— ilmy  \Ventux)rt?i,    St.  18. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies! 
You  lie  down  to  you-  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  moun'aineer. 

q.       WiiiLis — Love  in  a  Chttage. 

And  you  must  love  him,  er    to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love, 
r.        WoBDswoBTH — A  PoeVs  Epitaph. 

St  2. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and 
pure; 
No  fears  to  beat  away, — no  strife  to  heal,- 
The  past   unsighed  for,   and  the  future 

sure. 
8.        WoEDSWOBTH — Loodamio. 

Farewell,  Love,  and  all  thy  laws  forever! 
t.        Sir  Thohas  Wyat— 4  Benouneing  qf 

Love. 

LOYALTY. 

God  save  our  gracious  king. 
Long  live  our  noble  king, 

God  save  the  king. 

ti.        HsNBY  Cabet— God  Save  the  King. 

(Also  credited  to  Dr.  Bull.) 


LOYALTY. 


LUXUBY. 
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Kow  let  ns  sing,  Long  live  the  King. 

a.  CkywFEEk— History  of  John  OUpin. 

The  first  great  work  (a  task  performed  by  few) 
Is  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true. 

b.  Wentworth  DmiON  (Earl  of  Roscom- 

mon)— Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

Line  71. 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  away 

To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain, 
The  King  commands,  and  well  obey, 
Over  the  hiUs  and  far  away, 
c-        Geoboe  Fabquhab— 7^  Recruiting 

Officer.    (Quoted  by  Swift  and  Gay. ) 

They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own. 
And  scorn  to  give  au^ht  other  reason  why; 

Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his 
throne, 
Ajid  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty. 

d.  Fitz-Gb£Ene  Ualleck — Connecticut. 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

e.  Holmes— -4rmy  Hymn. 

Had  I  but  serv*d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
1  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  my  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
/.         Henry  VIII.    Act  IH.    So.  2. 

Look  thou  be  true;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein;  the  strongest  oaths  are 

straw 
To  th'  fire  i*  th*  blood. 
tj.         Tempest.    ActlV.     Sc.  1. 

Haster,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
h.        As  You  Like  IL    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

Not  that  I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that 
I  loved  Bome  more. 

u  Julius  Cossar.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
Willingly  than  we  your  lordship. 
j.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  in.     Sc.  6. 

To  thine  own-self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
k.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banish*d  from  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  Earth  ? 
L         Henry  VI.    Pt.  U.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

LUCE. 

O,  once  in  each  man's  life,  at  least, 

Good  luck  knocks  at  his  door; 
And  wit  to  seize  the  flitting  guest 

Need  never  hunger  more. 
Bat  while  the  loitering  idler  waits 

Good  lack  beside  his  fixe, 
The  bold  heart  storms  at  fortune's  gates, 

And  conqners  its  desire. 

m.       Lkwu  J.  Baxeb^  6k>od  Lack. 


They  who  make 
Good  luck  a  god  count  all  unlucky  men. 
n,        Geoboe  Eiiox— 2%e  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  L 

Happy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst 
picked  up  a  horseshoe. 
0.        Longfellow— ^yanz/e/mc.    Pt.  I. 

Good  luck  befriend  thee,  Son;  for  at  thy  birth 
The  fairy  ladies  danced  upon  the  hearth. 
p.        Milton— .4<  a  Vacation  Exercise  in  tlie 

College. 

"Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  "to  make 

sure. 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  says  Rory 
O'More. 
q.        LovEB— ^ory  O'More. 

All  planets  of  good  luck,  I  mean, 
r.         Henry  VUL     Act  V.     Sc  1. 

And  good  luck  go  with  thee. 
s.        Henry  V.     Act  IV.     Sc  3. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it. 
t.         Merry  Wii^es  of  Windsor.     Act  HI. 

Sc.  5. 

By  the  luckiest  stars, 
u.        AU's  Well  TluU  Ends  Well.     Act  L 

So.  3. 

Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers  •  *  ♦ 
they  say,  there  is  divioity  in  odd  numbers, 
either  in  nativity,  chance  or  death. 

V.        Merry  \Vives  of  Windsor.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Mine  hours  were  nice  and  lucky. 
10.        Antony  aiul  Cleopatra.   Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality. 
X.        iSonnet  XI V. 

Pray  thou  for  us. 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius. 
y.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  I, 

Sc  1. 

Tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times. 
z.        Henry  VL    Pt.  II.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy. 
aa.       Winter's  Tale.    Act  m.     Sc.  3. 

What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 
hb.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 

Wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luck 
Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 
cc,      Tennyson —  WUl  Waterproofs  Lyrical 

Monologue.    St.  27. 

LUXUBY. 

Fell  luxury:  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than    storms   or   quicksands,    poverty    or 
chains. 
dd,     Hannab  'yLovSr-Bdshazzar, 
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LUXURY. 


liAN. 


Luxury  and  dissipation,  soft  and  gentle  as 
their  approaohes  are,  and  silently  as  they 
throw  their  silken  charms  about  the  heart* 
enslaye  it  more  than  the  most  active  and 
turbulent  vices. 

a.  Hannah  Mobe— Essays,    Dissipation, 

On  his  weary  couch 
Fat  Luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch, 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obtrusive  beam 
That  through  his  lattice  peeped  derisively. 

b,  J^ohLQK^Course  of  iWe.    Bk.  Vn. 

Line  69. 


'Tis  Use  alone  that  sanctifies  Expense 
And  Splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from 
Sense. 

c.  PopB— iforoZ  Essays,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  179. 

Bings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicious  bouquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he 

wakes, 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

d.  TanUiig  of  the  8hrw).    Inductioa. 


M. 


MAMMON. 

Maidens,   like  moths,    are  ever  caught  by 

glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs 
might  despair. 
e.        Byeon— C/itWc  Harold.     Canto  I. 

St.  9. 

Cursed  Mammon  be,  when  he  with  treasures 
To  restless  action  spurs  our  fate! 
Cursed  when  for  soft,  indulgent  leisures. 
Ho  lays  for  us  the  pillows  straight 
/.         Goethe— Fa  itsf. 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven. 
g.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  I. 

Line  679. 

Who  sees  pale  ^lammon   pine  amidst  his 

store 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  Poor. 
A.        VoTt:— Moral  Essays.     Ep.  III. 

Line  171. 

MAN. 

The  man  forget  not,  though  in  rags  he  lies. 
And  know  the  mortal  through  a  crown's  dis- 
guise, 
i.         Akenside — I^istle  to  Curio. 

In  one  respect  man  is  the  nearest  thing  to 
me,  so  far  as  I  must  do  good  to  men  and  en- 
dure them. 

j.         Aubeuus  Antoninus— 77iOU5f/t/.9. 

Ch.  V. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants: 
servants  of  the  sovereign  or  state;  servants 
of  fame;  and  servants  of  business. 

h.        Bacon— cy  Great  Place. 

My  Lord  St.  Albans  said  that  nature  did 
never  put  her  precious  jewels  into  a  garret 
four  stories  high,  and  therefore  that  exceed- 
ing tall  men  had  ever  very  empty  heads. 

I,        hAcoy— Apothegm.    No.  17. 


It  matters  not  what  men  assume  to  be; 
Or  good,  or  bad,  they  are  but  what  they  are. 
m.       Bauuey— Flatus.   Be,  Water  and  Wood. 

Lot  each  man  think  liimself  an  act  of  Go«l, 
His  mind  a  thought  his  life  a  breath  of  God. 
n.        Bailey— i^/tt».     Prosm.    Line  162. 

Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  oar  northern  sky. 
0.        Anna  LsnziA  Babbauld— rA« 

Invitation, 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man. 
p.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher — 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 

Thou  wilt  scarce  be  a  man  before  th  v  mother. 
q.        Beaumont  and  Fletcheb— /ot^e's 

Cure.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

Most  men  are  bad. 
r.        Bias  of  Priene. 

Tlie  whole  creation  is  a  mystery,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  man. 
s.        Sir  Thomas  Bbowne— i^eZt^io  Medici. 

Sec.  36. 

Acquit  youselves  like  men,  my  friends. 
t,         Bryant's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk  XV. 

Line  617. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that 
u.        Burns— For  A  That.    St  ?. 

Man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 

V,        BuBNS^Jfan  Was  Made  to  Mmtm. 

ADirge. 

Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe! 
w.       Byron— Iiara.    Canto  I.    St.  2. 

Man! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  a  tear. 
0^       Bybon—  Childe  Harold.    Canto  lY. 

St  109. 


MAK. 


MAN. 
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Without  oar  hopes,  withoat  oar  fears, 
Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endears. 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh!  what  were  man? — a  world  without  a  sun. 
a.        Campbell — Pleasures  of  Hope. 

rt.  II.    Lino  24. 

Manhood  befifins  when  we  have  in  any  way 
made  truce  with  Necessity;  begins  even  when 
we  have  surrendered  to  Necessity,  as  the 
meet  part  only  do;  but  begins  joyfully  and 
hopefully  only  when  we  have  reconciled  our- 
selves to  necessity;  and  thus,  in  reality 
triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in  Necessity 
we  are  free. 

6.        Caaltle — Essays,     Burns. 

Man  stands  as  in  the  centre  of  Nature;  his 
fraction  of  Time  encircled  by  Eternity,  his 
handbreadth  of  Space  encircled  by  Infinitude. 

c.        CabjjYle— Essays .     Characteristics. 

Ko  sadder  proof  can  be  ^iven  by  a  man  of 
his  own  littleness  than  disbelief  in  great 
men. 

J.        Cablxle — Heroes  ajid  Iiero  Worship. 

Lecture  I. 

To  understand  man,  however,  we  must 
look  beyond  the  individual  man  and  his  ac- 
tions or  interests,  and  view  him  in  combina- 
tion with  his  fellows. 

e.  Cabi,xi£-- Essays.     Characteristics, 

Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame; 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at 
shame. 

f.  Chubchill — Tlie  Author,     Line  8G. 

The  good  great  man?  three  treasures,  love 

and  light 
And   calm    thoughts    regular    as    infants' 

breath. 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 

and  night. 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 
g.        CoLEBiDQB— Reproof. 

An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broad    cloth   without,    and   a    warm  heart 
within. 
h.        CowPEB — EpisUe  to  Joseph  HiU, 

But  strive  still  to  be  a  man   before  your 
mother. 
1,         CowpKB — Motto  cf  No.  Ill . 

Connoisseur, 

So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, 
To  span  Omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-day, 
And  is  not  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 
1.        CowPEB— Ti^c  Task,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  211. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself^  how  poor  a  thing  is  man! 
k.        Dakzsl — To  Vie  Countess  of 

OambeHand,    St.  12. 


I  A  sacred  spark  created  by  his  breath, 

The  immortal   mind  of  man  his  imago 
I  bears; 

!  A  spirit  living  *mid  the  forms  of  death, 
i       Oppressed,  but  not  subdued,   by  mortal 
cares. 
I,         Sir  H.  Davy — Written  After  Recovery 

from  a  Dangerous  Illness, 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
m,       Dbyden— -4W  for  Love,     Act  IV . 

Sc.  1. 

A  man  is  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  facts. 
The  creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one 
acorn,  and  Egypt,  Greece,  Home,  Gaul, 
Britain,  America,  lie  folded  already  in  the 
first  man. 

n.        Emebson — History, 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 
0,        John  Fletcheb —  Upon  an  Honest 

Mans  Fortune. 

Stood  I,  O  Nature!  man  alone  in  thee 
Then  were  it  worth  one's  while  a  man  to  be. 
p.        Goeteo: — Faust. 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men! 
q.        Gbay—  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Mon 

College,    St.  6. 

If  goodness  leade  him  not,  yet  wearineese 
May  tosse  him  to  my  breast, 
r.        H^rbebt— TVic  Pn//cy.     St.  4. 

Man  is  all  symmetric, 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limbe  to  another, 
And  all  to  all  the  world  besides: 
Each  part  may  call  the  farthest,  brother: 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amitie, 
And  both  with  moons  and  tides. 
s.        Hebbebt — The  Temple,    Man. 

Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  another  to  at- 
tend him. 
/.         Hebbebt — Tlie  Temple,     Man, 

The  scientific  study  of  man  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
u.        Holmes — Tlie  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 

Table,    Ch.  XI. 

Man  dwells  apart,  though  not  alone. 
He  walks  among  his  peers  unread ; 

The  best  of  thoughts  wnich  he  hath  known 
For  lack  of  listeners  are  not  said. 
V.        Jean  Inqelow — Afternoon  at  a 

Parsonage,    Afterthought. 

Man  passes  away;  his  name  perishes  from 
record  and  recollection;  his  history  is  as  a 
tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  be- 
comes a  ruin. 

w,       Washinoton  iRVisQ—The  Sketch 

Book.     Westminster  Abbey, 

The  only  competition  worthy  a  wise  man, 
is  with  himself. 
X,        Mis.  Jameson — Memoirs  and  Essays, 

Washington  AUston, 
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MAN. 


A  man  of  mark, 
a.        Longfellow— 5o(7a  of  KItuj  Olaf. 

Pt,  IX.    St  2. 

Before  man  made  ns  citizens,  great 
Nature  made  us  men. 
6.        Lowell — Tlie  Capture. 

Three-fifths    of    him    genius  and  two-fifths 
sheer  fudge. 

c.  JjOWeja.-- Fable  for  Criiics.    Line  1296. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
.    There  lived  a  man. 

d.  MoNTGOMEBY— 77i€  Cbmmonio^ 

Man  is  a  falling  flower;  and  Fame  in  Tain 
Strives  to  protract  his  momentaneous  reign 
Beyond  his  bounda^  to  match  the  rolling  tide. 
On  whose  dread  waves  the  long  olympiads 

ride. 
Till,  fed  by  time,  the  deep  procession  grows, 
And  in  long  centuries  continuous  flows; 
For  what  the  power  of  ages  can  oppose  ? 

e.  Petrabch— TAc  Triumph  of^  Time. 

Line  153. 

A  minister,  but  still  a  man. 
/.         Pope — Epistle  to  James  Craggs. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
g.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  IV. 

Line  248. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
h.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.  £p.  IL  Linel. 

So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps    acts    second  to  some  sphere  un- 

xnown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal; 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 
i.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep  I. 

Line  57. 

Why  has  not  Man  a  microscopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  Fly. 
j.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  I. 

Line  193. 

So  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clock-work,  man, 
You  nnd  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being,  what's  o'clock. 
k,        Pbiob — Almn^  or  the  Progress  of  the 

Mind.    Pt.  Hi.    Line  272. 

Many  men  resemble  glass,  smooth,  pol- 
ished and  dull  so  long  as  unbroken — then 
sharp,  every  splinter  pricks. 

/.  BiCHTEB. 

Such  is  man!  in  great  affliction,  he  is  eleva- 
ted by  the  first  minute;  in  great  happiness, 
the  most  distant  sad  one,  even  while  yet  be- 
neath the  horizon,  casts  him  down. 

m.       EiCHTEB — Flower,  Fruity  and  Th(ym 

Pieces.     Ch.  VI. 


Man's  but  a  blast  or  a  smoak,  or  a  cloud, 
That  in  a  thought,  or  a  moment,  is  dispersed, 
n.        T?ie  Boaitturghe  BaUads.    Edited  by 

Chas.  Hindley.    A  Friend's 
Advice.    Pt.  H. 

*'  How  poor  a  thing  is  man! "  alas  'tis  true 
I'd  half  forgot  it  when  I  chanced  on  you. 
o.        ScHiLLEB — The  Moral  Poet. 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
p.        Hamlet.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

A  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's 
day. 
q.        Midsummer  Night* s  Dream.     Act  L 

Sc.  2. 

Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 
r.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  III. 

Sc.  3. 

Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. 
8.        Hamlet.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man. 
t         Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  1.     Sc.  1. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again, 
u.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man! 
V.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act.  V.    Sc.  6. 

I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them 
well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abomina- 
bly. 

w.       Hamlet.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

I  wonder  men  dare  trust  themselves  with 
men. 
X.        Timon  of  Athens.    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
y.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Men  have  died  firom  time  to  time,  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love, 
z.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  sum- 
mer. 
aa.       TroUus  and  Oressida.   Act  HI.   Sc.  3. 

Men  that  make 
Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best 
bb.      Henry  III.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 
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Now  bath  Time   made  me  his  nombering 
clock: 

My  thoaghts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs, 
they  jar 

Their  watches  on  into  mine  eyes,  the  out- 
ward watch, 

Where  to  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 

Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing    them    from 
tears. 

The  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is. 

Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my 
heart, 

Which  is  the  beU. 
a.         Richard  IL    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

0  heaven!  were  man 
But    constant,   he    were   perfect;    that    one 

error 
Fills  him  with  faults. 
h.         Tiico  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
c         Julius  Caesar.    Act.  lY.     Sc.  3. 

Mur. — We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Mac. — Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
d.         Madbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  How  noble 
in  reason fhow  infinite  in  faculty,  in  form, 
and  moTing,  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the 
paragon  of  animals!  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is 
this  quintessence  of  dust?  man  delights  not 
me,  no  nor  women  neither,  though  by  your 
smiling,  tou  seem  to  say  so. 

e.        Aavnltt.    ActIL     Sc.  2. 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? 
/.        Horndti,    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Why,  he*8  a  man  of  wax. 
g.         Romeo  and  Juliet,     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Han  is  of  soul  and  body,  formed  for  deeds 
Of  high  resolve,  on  fancy's  boldest  wing. 
h.        Shkluet— Queen  Mab.     Canto  IV. 

Lino  ICO. 

Kan  that  flowers  so  Aresh  at  mom,  and 
&de8  at  evening  late. 
1.         SvTseER^FbBrie  Queene,    Bk.  HL 

Canto  IX- 

When  I  beheld  this  I  sighed,  and  said 
vithin   mjsdf:    Surely    mortal   man   is   a 
broomstick! 
;.         Swift — A  Mediiaiion  upon  a  Broom- 
stick, According  to  the  style  of  Hon, 
Robt.  Boyle^s  Mediiations, 

And  all  for  a  man  to  rise  in  me. 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be. 
k.        TrsmaoH—Maud,    Pt.  X.    St  6. 

Kan  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate. 
L        TExmnom^Enid*    Song  of  Fortune 

andBer  Wheel 


Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 
m.       Tennyson — In  Memoriam.    Pt  I. 

I  am  a  man,  nothing  that  is  human  do  I 
think  unbecoming  in  me. 
n.         TsBXNCE—JIeautoniimoreumenos, 

Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 
0.         Watts — HorcB  Lyriccn,    Bk.  IL 

False  Greatness. 

When  feith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead! 

p.        WmTTiER — Jcliabod,    St.  8. 

Ah!  how  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself, 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man . 
q.        YoxjVQ— Night  Thoughts,     Night  H. 

Line  112. 

Fond  man!  the  vision  of  a  moment  made! 
Dream  of  a  dream!  and  shadow  of  a  shade! 
r.        Young— Parap/irosc  o/"  «/o6.  Line  187. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
Bow  complicate,  how  wonderful,  Ls  man! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him 
such! 
s,        YowQ— Night  Thoughts,    Night  L 

Line  68. 

Man  is  the  tale  of  narrative  old  Time.    

t,         Yoxma— Night  Thoughts,    Night  Tm. 

Line  109 

The  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 
«.        Young — Night  Thoughts,    Ni^htV. 

Lme  775. 

MANNERS. 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well  bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 
V.        CowPEB— Ciwuersaiion.     Line  193. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacri- 
fices. 

w,       'EuEBsos— Social  Aims, 

But  I,— that  am    not  shap*d    for    sportive 

tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass. 
X.         Richard  111,     Act  I.     Sc.  1 . 

MABTTBBOM. 

Christians  have  burned  each  other,    quite 

persuaded 
That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as 

they  did. 
y,        Bybon— Don  Juan,    Canto  I.    St.  83. 

Who  falls  for  love  of  Ood,  shall  rise  a  star. 
2.        Ben  JoNsoN — Underwoods,    An 

I^istle  to  Master  John  Selden. 

He  strove  among  God's  suffering  poor 
One  gleam  of  brotherhood  to  send; 

The  dungeon  oped  its  hungry  door 

To  give  truth  one  martyr  more, 
Then  shut, — and  here  behold  the  end! 
OO.      LowxLir~.On  the  Death  of  C,  T.  Tnrrey. 
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Martyrs!  who  left  for  our  reaping 
Truths  you  had  sown  in  your  blood — 

Sinners!  whom  long  years  of  weeping 
Chasten'd  from  evil  to  good— 

Say,  through  what  region  enchanted 
Walk  ye,  in  Heaven's  pweet  air  ? 

Say.  to  what  spirits  'tis  granted 
Bright  souls,  to  dwell  with  you  there  ? 
a.        MooBE — Where  is  Your  DioeUing,  Ye 

Sainted  ? 

It  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  death,  that 
makes  the  martyr. 
6.        Napoleon. 

A  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire. 

c.  Alex.  Smith — A  Life  Drama.    St.  2. 

MATBIMONY. 

He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they  are  ^im- 
pediments to  ffreat  enterprises,  either  of 
virtue  or  mischief. 

d.  Bacon — Essays,    Cf  Marriage  and 

Single  Life. 

My  fond  affection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met! 
And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah,  no!  that  smuin^  cheek 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  labor'd  words  could  speak. 

c.        Bayly— To  My  Wife. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with 
strife; 
.Each  season  look'd  delightful  ns  it  past, 
To  the  fond  husband,  and  the  faithful 

wife. 
/.        James  Beattie.    The  Minstrel.   Bk.  I. 

And  from  that  luckless  hour,  my  tyrant  fair, 
Has  led  and  turned  me  by  a  single  hair. 
(/.        Bland's  Anthology. 

"First  God's  love'* 
*'  And  next,"  he  smiled;  **  the  love  of  wedded 

souls. 
Which  still  presents  that  mystcr^^  s  counter- 
part, 
Sweet  shadow-rose,  upon  the  water  of  life. 
Of  such  a  mystic  substance,  Sharon  gave 
A  name  to!  human,  vital,  fructuous  rose, 
Whose  calyx  holds  the  multitude  of  leaves. 
Loves  filial,  loves  fraternal,  neighbor-loves, 
And  civic,  all  fair  petals,  all  good  scents. 
All  reddened,  sweetened  from  one  central 
Heart." 
h.        E.  B.  Beownino— Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  IX. 

Cursed  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life. 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife. 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  h<)r  heart, 
i.        BuBNS— 37ie  Henpecked  Husband* 


There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 
Though  much  in  temper;  but  they  never 
clash'd: 
They    moved    like   stars   united   in   their 
spheres. 
Or   liKe   the  Bhone  by  Leman's  waters 
wash'd. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 
j.         Byboh—Doh  Juan,    Canto  XIV. 

St  87. 

Man  and  virife. 
Coupled  together  for  the  sake  of  strife. 
k.        CmmcHTLL—TJie  Rosciad.  Line  1005. 

Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the  heels  of 

pleasure, 
Marry'd  in  haste,  wo  may  repent  at  leisure. 
/.         CoviQBEVE— The  Old  Bachelor,    Act  V. 

Scl. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours. 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

m.       Cotton— TAe  Fireside,    St  6. 

Misses!  the  tale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry,  — 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 

But  proper  time  to  many. 

n,        CqyfVER— Pairing  Time  Anlicipaied. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear; 
And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive, 
o.        CowPER — Mutual  Fbrbearance, 

Line  39. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Half  BO  delightful  as  a  wife. 
When  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 
To  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine? 
The  stream  of  pure  and  genuine  love 
Derives  its  current  from  above; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows. 
Where'er  the  healing  water  flows, 
p.        CowPEB— Xoue  Abused. 

Wedlock,  indeed,  hath  oft  compared  been 
To  public  feasts,  where  meet  a  public  rout. 
Where  they  that  are  without  would  iain  go 

in. 
And  they  that  are  within  would  fain  go  out 
q.        Sir  John  DAYisa—Oonteniion, 

The  husband's  sullen,  dogged,  shy. 
The  wife  grows  flippant  in  reply; 
He  loves  command  and  due  restriction. 
And  she  as  well  likes  contradiction. 
She  never  slavishly  snbmitst 
She'll  have  her  way,  or  have  her  fits. 
He  this  way  tags,  she  t'other  draws; 
The  man  grows  jealous,  and  with  canseii 
r.        Gat— ^ptd.  Hymen,  and  PhduM* 
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80,  with  decomm  all  things  carry *d; 
Hubs  frown'd,  and  blush'd,  and  then 
was— married. 

a.  Goldsmith— 7^  Double 

TransformaiUm,    St.  3. 

fie  that  hath  a  wife  and  children,  wants  not 
bosiness. 

b.  Hebbebt— t/ocuZa  Pruderdum, 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
80  unto  the  man  is  woman: 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him; 
Thongh  she  draws  him.  yet  she  follows; 
Useless  each  without  the  other! 
c        Longfellow— i/iaiocU^    Pt.  X. 


forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 

0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife. 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thv  goings  be  I 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
8ometliing  immortal  still  survives. 

d.  LoHorELLOW— 3^  Building  of  the 

Ship, 

The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happy 
Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife: 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it,  docs  require 
Equality  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fortune; 
For  beauty  being  poor,  and  uot  cried  up 
Bj  birth   or   wealth,   can    truly   mix  with 

neither. 
And  Wealth,  when  there's  such  difference  in 

years. 
And  £ur  descent,  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy. 

e.  MiBsiNaEB— ^>to  Way  to  Fay  Old 

Debis.    Act  iV.    Sc.  1. 

God*s  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 
Not  from,  that  right  to  part  an  hour. 
Smile  she  or  lour. 
/.         BIzLTON— Samson  Agonistts, 

Line  1053. 

Hail,   wedded    love,   mysterious    law;    true 

source 
Of  human  o£&prinff. 
g,        ISnaoH—faradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  750. 

To  the  nuptial  bower 

1  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom;  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  seleetest  influence;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill; 
Jmrons  the  birds;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their 

wings 
Flung  rose,  flnng-odouis  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
A.       UnaoBh-Parcuiise  Lost.    Bk.  YUI. 

Line  010. 

What  thou  art  is  mine; 
Out  state  cannot  be  sever'd ;  we  are  one, 
One  flesh;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 
L        J^iiiMKf— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  IX. 

Line  957.   | 
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What  thou  bidst 
Unarmed  I  obey;  so  God  ordains; 
Grod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine;  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's   happiest   knowledge   and   her 
praise. 
J.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  TV. 

Lino  C35. 

Drink,  my  jolly  lads,  drink  with  discerning. 
Wedlock's  a  lane  where  there  is  no  turning; 
Never  was  owl  more  blind  than  a  lover. 
Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 
k,        D.  M.  MuLocK — Magnus  and  Moma, 

Sc.  3. 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  Husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys. 
/.         Pope- J/braZ  Essays,    Ep.  II. 

Lino  261. 

The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  bo  my  hopes  decay, 
m.       Pope — Autumn,    Line  70. 

An'  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a 
yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away 
Sundays. 

n.        Much  Ado  About  Xothing.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's 

ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage. 
o,        Mercftant  of  Venice.     Act  HI.     Sc.  2. 

A  world-without-end  bargain. 
p.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married. 
q.        Samlet,    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
CJombine  your  hearts  in  one. 
r.        Henry  V.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  s  >  old 
But  she  may  learn;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  vours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
8,        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

He  counsels  a  divorce:  a  loss  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  Greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  King. 
t.        Ilenry  VIU.    Act  n.    Sc.  2. 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finislied  by  such  as  she; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whoso  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
u.        King  John,    Act  H.    So.  2. 
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If  she  deny  to  wed,  111  oraYe  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be 
married. 

a.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IL    So.  1. 

If  you  shall  marry. 
You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  Heaven's  vows,  and  those  are 

mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine. 

b.  All 's  Well  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  V. 

Sc.3. 

I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine: 
Thou  art  an  elm,  mv  husband,  I,  a  vine. 

c.  Comedy  of  iSrors.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet 
Heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance. I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow 
more  content;  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am 
freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

d.  /"     Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were 
endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  be- 
fore he  transgressed;  she  would  have  made 
Hercules  have  turned  spit:  yea  and  have 
cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  •  •  •  • 
I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure 
her;  for,  certainly  while  she  is  here,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

e.  Much  Ado  About  NoHdng,    Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them:  they  see, 

and  smell, 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and 

sour. 
As  husbands  have. 
/.         Othello.    Act  IV.    Sc.3. 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For  boy.  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  woman's  are. 
g.        Twelfth  NigU.    ActH.    Sc.4. 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship ; 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  watch  with  Henry  being  a 

king. 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
h.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December 
when  they  wed;  maids  are  May  when  they 
are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives. 

i.        As  You  Like  U.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 


Men's  vows  are  women*s  traitors!    All  good 

seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany ;  not  bom,  where  *t  grows; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 
j.         Q/mbeline.    Act  HL    Sc.  4. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters. 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  dtiugh- 

.  ter, 
It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  ver^  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  tms  extent,  no  more. 
k.        Othello.    ActL    Sc.  3. 

No:  the  world  must  be  peopled.  When  I 
said,  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think 
I  should  live  till  I  were  married. 

/.         Much  Ado  About  Ifothing    Act  H. 

So.  3. 

Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantiT  by: 
And  undemeatn  that  consecrated  roof 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith. 
m.       Twelfth  Kighi.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
Thai  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire: 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

71.        Julius  Ccusar.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

O,  monstrous  arrogance!  thou  liest,  thou 
thread. 

Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter, 
nail. 

Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou: 

Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of 
thread! 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  rem- 
nant; 

Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 

As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou 
liv'st! 

1  tell  thee,   I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her 

gown, 
o.         Taming  of  the  Shreii.    Act  IV.   Sc.3. 

O  ye  gods. 
Bender  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife! 
p.        Julius  Ocesar.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

She  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rioh  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rooks  pure  gold. 
q.        Two  Qentiemen  of  Verona.    Act  IL 

Sc.4. 

She  shall  watch  all  night: 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  HI   rau  and 

brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness, 
r.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.   Sc.  L 

She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married 

long 
But  she's  best  married  that  dies  married 


s. 


young. 
BomM  and  Juliet    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 
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The  instances  that  second  marriage  move, 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
a.        IfamUt    Act  m.    So.  2. 


Thj  hosband  commits  his  body 

To  painfal  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land; 

And  crayes  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
Bat  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
6.         Taming  of  the  Shrew,     Act  V.    Sc.  2, 

What  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  vmnt  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  at- 
tends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage. 
c.         Taming  of  the  Hhrcvo,     Act  III.    JSc.  2. 

All  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to 

sing 
In  its  small  cage,  she  moycth  to  and  fro^ 
And  ever  and  anon  will  upward  spring 
To  her    sweet  lips,  fresh   from  the   fount 

below, 
The  murmured  melody  of  pleasant  thought, 
Unconscious  uttered,  gentle-toned  and  low. 
Light  household  duties,  evermore  inwrought 
With  placid  fancies  of  one  trusting  heart 
That  lives  but  in  her  smile,  and  turns 
From  life's  cold  seeming  and  the  busy  mart. 
With    tenderness,    that    heavenward     ever 

yearns 
To  be  refreshed  where  one  pure  altar  bums, 
6hut  out  from  hence  the  mockery  of  life; 
Thus    liveth  she   content,  the  meek,  fond, 

trusting  wife. 
J.        Ef  JZARKTH  Oases  Smith — The  Wife, 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are 
happy  is  because  young  ladies  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  makin<;  cages. 

t.        Swirr— Thoughts  on  Various  tiuitjects. 

As  the  husband  is  the  wife  is;  thou  art  mated 

with  a  clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have 

weight  to  drag  thee  down. 
/.         TxiiKTSoN—Zodbs^y  Hall.    St.  24. 

Marriages  are  made  in  Heaven. 
g.        TEsaxTaoS'—Aylmer^s  Field.  Line  198. 

Thrico  happy  is  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care! 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy. 
h.        VfALi£R^J£arriage  of  the  Dwarf s. 

Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn 

pledge. 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast* 
And  reason  that  in  Man  is  wise  and  good. 
And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 
To  keep  two  hearts  together  that  began 
Their  spring  time  with  one  love, 
i         WoBDSWOBiH— r/ie  Excursion.  Bk.  VL 

Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  wife. 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part 
J.         YQUSK^^Jiight  Thoughts. 

Night JL    Linens. 


MEDITATION. 


The  art  of  meditation  may  bo  exercised  at 
all  hours,  and  in  all  places;  and  men  of 
genius,  in  their  walks,  at  table,  and  amidst 
assemblies,  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  in- 
wards, can  form  an  artificial  solitude;  retired 
amidst  a  crowd,  calm  amidst  distraction, 
and  wise  amidst  folly. 

Jc        Isaac  Disbaeli— Literary  Cliaracter  of 

Men  of  Oenlus.    Ch.  XL 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live, 
l.         Gr£a  G&ANViLLE  (Lord  Lansdowne) — ' 

Meditation  on  Deaili, 

Happy  the  heart  that  keeps  its  twilight  hour, 
xVnd,  m  the  dex)ths  of  heavenly  peace  re- 
clined. 
Loves  to  commune  with  thoughts  of  tender 

power, — 
Thoughts  that  ascend,  like  angels  beautiful, 
A  shining  Jacob'u-ladder  of  the  mind! 
m.       pAUii  H.  Hayne — Sonnet  IX, 

This  evening   late,  by  them  the    chewing 

flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent  and  wore  in  fold, 
I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  began 
Bapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
n.        Milton — Comus.    Line  510. 

He  is  divinely  bent  to  meditation; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holyexercise. 
0.        Richard  111    Act  m.    So.  7, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free, 
p.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

Act  n.    Sc.  2. 

Tis    greatly  wise    to    talk  with  our  past 

hours; 
And  ask  them  what    report  they  bore    to 

heaven: 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  wel- 
come news. 
q,        Yoxnua—Ifight  Thoughts,    Night  IL 

Line  376L 

MEETING. 

We  met — *twas  in  a  crowd, 
r.        Thohas  Hat2(E3  Batlt — We  Met. 

The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 
8.        Longfellow — Morituri  Salutamus. 

In  life  there  are  meetings  which  seem 
like  a  fate. 
t.        Owen  MzBEDrrH — Lucile.    Pt.  H. 

Canto  nL    St  8. 

Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the 
street 
With  idle,  heedless  pace, 
Unlooking  for  such  grace, 
I  shall  behold  your  face! 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  thus  may  we 
meet 
u,       Ko&A  Peesy— iSbme  Day  cf  Days. 
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When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain? 
a,        Macbeth,    Aot  L    Sc.  1. 

MELANCHOLY. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Poie  M!elancholy  sat  retired ; 
And  from  her  wild,  sequester*d  seat, 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soul. 
6.        William  Collins— TTic  Passions, 

Line  57. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble 

birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  his  own. 
c        Quhx— Elegy  in  a  CourUry  Churchyard. 

The  Epitaph, 

Moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness. 

d.  Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  485. 

One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate. 

e.  MoouE—Lalla  Rookh,    Paradise  and 

the  Peri, 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly, — 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay! 
/.  BOOEBS —  To . 

Oh;  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  mis  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 

You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 
g.        BooEBs — To . 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song. 
h.        As  You  Like  It,    Act  XL     Sc.  5. 

Melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 
i.         Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Induction. 

0,  melancholy! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish 

crare 
Ilight  casiliest  harbour  in? 
J,         Cymbeline.    Act  IV.    Sc.'2. 

Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is*t  that  takes  from 

thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  the  earth; 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy 

cheeks; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of 

thee. 
To  thick-ey*d  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
k,        Henry  IV,     Pt.  I.    Act  H.     Sc.  3. 

The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 
I.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  III. 

Sc.  2. 


MEDCOKY. 

Tell  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 
Long,  long,  ago,  long,  long  ago. 
m,        Thomas  Haynes  Bazlt — Long,  Long 

Ago, 

The  mother  may  forget  the  child 
That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 

But  m  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 
And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  mc ! 
w.        BuBNB — Lament  for  Glencaim. 

1  die — but  first  I  have  possessed. 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 
0.        BiBON — The  Giaour.    Line  1114. 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 
p.        Caufbell — HaJXowcd  Ground,    St  6. 

It  is  with  the  human  race  as  with  the  in- 
dividuals of  it,  our  memories  go  back  but  a 
little  way,  or,  if  they  go  back  far,  they  pick  up 
here  a  date  and  there  an  occurrence  half 
forgotten. 
q.        Dawson — Address  on  Opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library,  Oct.  26th, 

1866. 

Bemember  Milo*s  end. 
Wedged  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to 
rend. 
r.         Wentwobth  Dillon  ( Earl  of  Bosoom- 
mon)— Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

Line  87. 

It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  monuments  thereof  are  kept  and  pre- 
served. 

s,        FxTLLEB — The  Holy  and  Profane 

States.    Memory. 

Memory,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  ov6r-full 
that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it; 
take  heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed 
on  many  things,  lest  the  greediness  of  the 
appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
thereof. 

t.         Fuller — Rules  for  Improving  the 

Memory, 

Bemembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to 
pain, 
u.      OoLOSMiTH— T^DeseHed  Wlage. 

LineSL 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
chain, 
u.        Goldsmith— TTie  Traveller.    Line  7. 

In  my  remembrance  blossom 
The  images  long  forsaken. 
w.        Heine— JBooA;  of  Songs^    New  Spring. 

Prologue.    Ko.  3a 
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I  Temember,  I  remember, 

The  honse  where  I  was  bom. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day. 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away! 

a.        Hood — I  Bememher,  I  Remember. 

Tho'  lost  to  sight  to  mem*ry  dear 
Thou  ever  wilt  remain. 
6.        Geo.  LxmiiET — Song, 

Nothing  now  is  left 
Bat  a  majestic  memory, 
c        LoNOFELDOW — Three  FrlcTids  of  Mine, 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the 
mind. 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The    precious    keepsakes    into    which    is 
wrought 
Thegiver's  loving  thought. 

d.  £oNGFELL0W — From  My  Arm  Chair. 

St.  11. 

ne  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mouriLful  rustle  in  tho  dark. 

e.  liONOFEUiOW — Fire  of  Drifl-  Wood. 

St  7. 

There  comes  to  me  out  of  the  Past 
A  Toioe,  whose  tones  are  sweet  and  wild. 
Singing  a  song  almost  divine, 
^d  with  a  tear  in  every  line. 
/.        Ijonopeldow— Tn/er/udc  before  **  The 

Mother's  Ghost." 

This  memory  brightens  o*er  the  past. 

As  when  the  sun  concealed 
Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs. 

Shines  on  a  distant  field. 

9.        LoxoTELiow— ui  Oleam  of  Sunshine, 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night 

E^er  slumlier's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me. 

JL        MooBB—  Oft  in  the  Stilly  NigU. 

To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee! 
i         HooBB— /  Sato  Thy  Form, 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together, 
Pre  seen  around  me  fall. 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed. 

J.         MooBE— Cyi  in  the  StiUy  Xight, 

Fve  wandered  east,  Fve  wandered  west, 
Through  many  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  love  of  life's  young  day. 
k.        MoTBKBPacLL— JeonTue  Moriaon. 


Forgotten?    No,  we  never  do  forget: 

Wa  lot  the  years  go:  wash  them  clean  with 

tears, 
Leave  them  to  bleach  out  in  the  open  day. 
Or  lock  them  careful  by,  like  dead  friends' 

clothes. 
Till  we  shall  dare  unfold  them  without  pain,  — 
But  we  forget  not,  never  can  forget. 
/.         D.  M.  2kluuocK—A  Floioer  of  a  Day. 

Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied! 
What  thin    partitions    sense  from  thought 
divide! 
m.       Pope— ^5ay  on  Man.    Ep.  L 

Line  225. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
How  my  childhood  fleeted  by, — 

The  mirth  of  its  December, 
And  the  warmth  of  its  July, 
n.        Pbaed — I  Remember,  I  Remember. 

And  when  yon  crowd  the  old  bam  eaves. 
Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 
Have  passed  within  that  scented  door 
To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  more. 
o.        Bead— r/ie  Stranger  on  the  Sill. 

Becollection    is   the    only  paradise  from 
which  we  cannot  be  turned  out. 
p.        Bichter. 

Hail,  memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  ago  unnumbered  treasures  shine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 
q.        BoGEBS— P/easurea  of  Memory.  Pt.  IL 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  thebmin. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 

cham. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo!  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  ima£;o  as  the  otaer  flies! 
r.        BcKSEBs — Pleasures  of  Memory.    Pt.  L 

Sweet  memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentlo  gale, 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail. 
To  view  the  fairy-haunts  of  long-lost  hours. 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades;  far  fresher 
flowers. 
8.        RoQEBS— Pleasures  of  Memory.  Pt.  U. 

I  have  a  room  whereinto  no  one  enters 

Save  I  myself  alone : 
There  sits  a  blessed  memory  on  a  throne. 

There  my  life  centres. 
/.        Ceristina  G.  Bosetti— ifemory. 

Pt.  n. 

I  wept  for  memory, 
u,        Chbistina  G.  Bosetti — Song. 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Fever  d  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  Bee~i 
The  recollection  of  a  dream. 
V.        Scon—Mannion.    Introduction  to 

Canto  rV. 

Briefly  thyself  remember. 

w.       King  Lear.    Act  IV.    So.  6. 


MEUOBY. 


HEBCT. 


Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet? 
Then  there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may 
onUive  his  life  half  a  year. 

a,        Hamlet    ActllL    Sc.  2. 

How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is! 
6.         Tempest.    ActV.    Sc.  1. 

I  cannot  but  remember  snch  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. 

c.  Macbeth,    Act  IV.    Sc  3. 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense. 

d.  Richard  IL    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own 
tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in 
monument,  than  the  bell  rin^,  and  the 
widow  weeps.  *  •  •  An  hour  m  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum. 

e         Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  V. 

Sc.  2. 

I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. 
/.        Othello,    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial. 
g.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years;   and    saw  myself  un- 

breeoh'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  ofb  do,  too  dangerous. 
h.        Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume, 
i.        Macbeth,    Act  I.    Sc.  7. 

O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was. 
j.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Kemembcr  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
k.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet 

/.         Shf.tj.ky — Frometheus  Unbound, 

Act  L     Sc.  1. 
We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  scngs  are  those  that  tell  of  sad- 
dest thought. 

m,       Shkluby— To  a  Skylark,    St  18. 


The  Bight  Honorable  gentleman  is  in< 
debted  to  his  memory  for  his  jests  and  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts. 

n.        Shebidan — Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr. 

Dundas. 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shsdl  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 
0,        Tate  and  Bbadt — Psalm  CXII, 

St  6. 

A  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  memorc, 
A  land  of  promise  flowing  with  the  ndlk 
And  honey  of  delicious  memories! 
p,        Tekmyson — The  Lover's  Tale, 

Line  333. 

As  the  dew  to  the  blossom,  the  bud  to  the 

bee. 
As  the  scent  to  the  rose,  are  those  memories 

to  me. 
q,        Ametja  B.  Wklby — Pulpit  Eloquence. 

The  dust  is  old  upon  my  "  sandal-shoon, " 
And  still  I  am  a  pilgrim ;  I  have  roved 
From  wild  America  to  spicy  Ind, 
And  worshipp'd  at  innumerable  shrines 
Of  beauty;  and  the  painter's  art,  to  me, 
And  sculpture,  speak  as  with  a  living  tongue. 
And  of  dead  kingdoms  I  recall  the  soul, 
Sitting  amid  their  ruins, 
r.        YfujuB— Florence  Oray. 

How  bright  and  fair  that  afternoon  returns 
When  last  we  parted!  Even  now  I  feel 
Its  dewy  freshness  in  my  bouL 

s.        John  Wilson—  The  City  of  the  Plague . 

The  vapours  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt  and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought  which  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
Thv  genuine  image,  Yarrow! 
Will  dwell  with  me— to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 
t,         VioBDSWoKiR— Yarrow  Visited. 


O  God!  how  beautiful  the  thought 
How  merciful  the  blessed  decree. 

That  grace  can  e'er  be  found,  when  sought 
And  naught  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee! 
M.        Eliza  Cook — Prayer, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind: 
V,        Gruy— Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

St  17. 

Being  all  fashioned  of  the  self-same  dust. 
Let  us  be  merciful  as  well  as  just! 
to,       honQFSLLOW—Emma  and  Eginhard, 

Line  167. 

Yet  I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 
X.        AliLTON— Paradise  LosL    Bk.  X. 

Line  77. 

Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love. 
y,        PoLLOS—  The  Course  of  Time.  Bk.  HI. 

AU-Pervading  Wisdom 


MEBCT. 


MERIT. 
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A  sweet  attractiTe  kind  of  grace, 
A  fall  assurance  giyen  by  lookes, 
Continnall  comfort  in  a  face 
The  lineaments  of  Gospell  bookes. 
o.        Mathew  Rotdon— iln  Elegie  on  a 

Fnen^a  Passion  for  His  AstrophiU. 

Close  pent-np  gnilts. 
Hive  yonr  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. 
6.        Kina  Lear,    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  who  is  the  top  of  Judgment  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    O  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within   your 

lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

c.  Measure  for  Measure,    Act  II.    Sc  2. 

Lawful  mercy 
Is  nothing  kin  to  foul  redemption. 

d.  Measure  for  Measure.     Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

Hercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that 
kill. 

e.  Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Mezey  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
/.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

€>pen  the  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God! 
Hy  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek 
out  thee. 
g.         Jlenry  VI,     Pt  HI.     Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Pent  to  linger 
But  with  n  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
K,         Corioianus,    Act  III.    So.  3. 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
i.         Sonnet  CXLV. 

The  qualitr  of  mercy  is  not  Rtrain*d ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him   that 

takes; 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
Tne  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force   of  temporal 

power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
\n>erein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
Bat  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself: 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 
>.         Merdkoni  cf   Venice.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Thoogh  jostice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  m  the  coarse  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Sboold  see  salvation;  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 
k.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 


"Well  believe  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not   the    king's    crown,    nor    the   deputed 

sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's 

robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does. 
/.         Measure  for  Measure,    Act  H.     So.  2. 

Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  oflenco  ? 
m.        Uamlct    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

Wilt   thou    draw  near   tho    nature  of   the 

gods? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful; 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge, 
n.         Titus  Andronicus,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Tou  must  not  dare,  for   sliamc,  to  talk  of 

mercy; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  yonr  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 
0.        Jlenry  V.     Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

Who  will  not  inercie  unto  others  show. 
How  can  ho  mercie  ever  hope  to  have  ? 
p.        Spenseb — Fcerie  Queene.    Bk.  IV. 

Canto  I.    St.  42. 

Lenity  will  operate  with  greater  force,  in 
some  instances  than  rigor.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  first  wish,  to  have  my  whole  conduct  dis- 
tinguished by  it. 

q.        Geo.  Washington — Moral  Maxims. 

Punishments, 

SIEBIT. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues,  or  thy  faults,  conspicu- 
ous, 
r.        Addison — Goto.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment 

scan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
Where   he    falls    short,    'tis    nature's   fault 

alone; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  own. 
5.        Churchill — The  liosciad.   Line  1023« 

On  their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb. 
(,         G.  Coleman  (The  Younger)— 

Epilogue  to  The  Heir-at-Law. 

By  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence. 
XL        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  5. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly!   and  that  clear 

honour 
Were  parchas*d  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer. 
V.        Merchant  of  Venice — Act  IL    Sc  9. 
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]iWEtMAID& 


MEBBIMENT. 


MEltTWATDS. 


Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin  s  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song; 
And  certain  stars  shot    madly  from  their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music, 
a.        Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  11. 

Sc.  2. 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy 

note, 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears. 
h.        Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IIL     So.  2. 

Slowly  saird  the  weary  mariners  and  saw. 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

foam. 
Sweet  faces;  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms  prest 
To  little  harps  of   gold:    and  while    they 

mused. 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear. 
Shrill  music  reaoh'd  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

c.  Tennyson—  The  ika  JFUiries, 

Who  would  be 

A  mermaid  fair, 

Singing  alone. 

Combing  her  hair 

Under  the  sea, 

In  a  golden  curl 

With  a  comb  of  pearl, 

On  a  throne? 
I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair; 
I  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day; 
Witii  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair; 
And  still  as  I  comb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"  Who  is  it  loves  me  ?  who  loves  not  me  V  " 

d.  Tennyson—  The  Mermaid, 

MERRIMENT. 

The  city  has  May  games,  feasts,  wakes  and 
merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves.  *  * 
•  •  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance, 
have  their  puppet  plays,  hobby-horses,  ta- 
bors, crowds,  bag-pipes,  etc.,  play  at  ball, 
and  barley  breaks. 

c.        BuBTON —  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Pi,  L     Sec.  2. 

Merry  swithe,  it  is  in  halle. 
When  the  beards  waveth  alle. 
/.  Adam  Davie— ii/e  of  Alexander. 

**  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.' 
g,        msLTOv—L'AUegro.    Line  25. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreprov'd  pleasures  free. 
A.        MxhTOJU^L'AjUegro,    Line  38. 


If 


Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 
The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 
i.  Soots— Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  L 

St.  21. 

A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
),         Love's  Labour's  Lost,    Act  11.    Sc.  1. 

And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 
k.        Henry  tlL     Prologue. 

And  let*s  be  red  with  mirth. 
I         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

As  merry  as  the  day  is  long, 
m.       Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Be  large  in  mirth;  anon,  well  drink  a  meas- 
ure 
The  table  round, 
r         Macbeth.    Act  HI.     Sc  4. 

Every  room 
Hath  blaz*d  with  lights,  and  brayed  with 
minstrelsy, 
o.        Txmon  of  Athens,    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  length- 
ens life. 
p.        Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Induction. 

From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth;  he  hath  twice  or 
thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow  string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him;  he  hath  a 
heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is 
the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his 
tongue  sneaks. 

q.        Much  Ado  About  NotJung,    Act  m. 

Sc.2. 

Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors;  watch  to-night, 
pray  to-morrow,— Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship 
come  to  you!  What,  shall  we  be  merry? 
Shall  we  have  a  play  extempore? 

r.        Henry  IV,    Pt.  I.    Act  IIL     So.  4. 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a: 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

8.         Winter's  Tale.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
t.         Tempest,    Act  V.    Sc  1. 

*Tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  fh^m 
home. 
u.        Henry  V.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

What  should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry? 
V.        HamUL    Act  III.     Sc  2. 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  Is  there  no  playt 
To  ease  the  torturing  hour? 
to.       Midsummer  NigkCs  Dream.    Act  V. 

ScL 


MEBBDiENT. 


MIND. 
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^th  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles 

come; 
And  let  mv  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans, 
a.        MerchatU  of  Venice,    Act  I.    8c.  1. 

The  glad  circle  ronnd  them  yield  their  sonis 
To  feetiTe  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
fr.        TmyuBOJX—Tke  Seas<m3*    Summer. 

Line  403. 

MIDNIGHT* 

Is  there  not 
A  tongne  in  every  star  that  talks  with  man, 
And  wooes  him  to  be  wise?  nor  wooes  in 

vain; 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the 
stars. 
e.        Akna  Letitu  Babbauld— ^  Summer 

Evening*s  Meditation. 

It  was  evening  here, 
But  upon  earth  the  very  noon  of  nicht. 

d.  Daktl — Purgatorio.    Canto  XV. 

Line  5. 

Midnight!  the  outpost  of  advancing  day! 

The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night! 

The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which  the 
streams 
Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their  way, 

One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light, 

One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  dreams. 

e.  LoHOTELLOW — The  Two  Bivera.  Ft.  I. 

O  wild  and  wondrous  midnight 

There  is  a  might  in  thee 
To  make  the  clmrmed  body 

Almost  like  spirit  be. 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses 

Of  immortality! 

/.        Lowell — MidnighL 

Midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Frien<iiie8t  to  sleep  and  silence. 
g.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  V. 

Lino  667. 

BOND. 

Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed. 
A.        BovxB — Summaries  of  Thought 

Occupation. 

Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade 


it 


BaowKXHo — Paracelsus,    IL 


The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her 
fSaee. 
J.        Btbox— Bride  of  Abydos,    Canto  I. 
^  St.  6. 

My  mind  is  my  kingdom. 
k,       CiMsmiM—Song. 

Every  mind  was  made  for  growth,  for 
knowledge;  and  its  nature  is  sinned  against 
when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance. 

(,        CaJoaaaa^The  Present  Age. 


My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  present  loys  therein  I  find. 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss, 

That  earth  afifords  or  grows  by  kind: 
Thou(much  I  want  whioti  most  would  have. 
Yet  soli  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

m.        Sir  EowABD  Dyeb— Hannah's  Cburtly 

Poeis, 

Each  mind  has  its  own  method. 
71.        B^SEBsov— Essay.    InieUed. 

A  noble  mind  disdains  to  hide  his  head. 
And  let  his  foes  triumph  in  his  overthrow, 
o.        BoBEBT  Greene — Alphonso,  King  of 

Arragon.    Act  I. 

The  mind  is  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in 
this,  that  the  impressions  it  receives  the 
oftenest,  and  retains  the  longest,  are  black 
ones. 

p.        J.  0.  and  A.  W.  Habe — Gttesses  at 

Truth, 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  deny  that  we  are 
to  form  our  judgment  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  not  from  sloth  and  stupid- 
ity of  the  most  degenerate  and  vilest  of  men, 
but  from  the  sentiments  and  fervent  desires 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  species. 

q.        Aechbishop  Leighton — On  the 

Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Stem  men  with  empires  in  their  brains, 
r.        Lowell — Tne  Biglovo  Papers, 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room. 
s.        Mmllovte— The  Jew  of  Malta,    ActL 

The  mind  is  its  ovm  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
t,         ^Injiov— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  254. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  perfect  joy  there  I  find. 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss, 

That  God  and  nature  hath  assigned. 

u,        Percy's  Eelianes.     From  Byrd^s 

Psalmes.   Sonnets,    1588. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling 

train. 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  pain. 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  dwi  bounds 

confin'd 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind. 
I'.        PoPB— Essay  on  Man.    £p.  II. 

Line  117. 

Strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest. 
w.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  117. 

Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he 
had  none. 
X.        Oymbeline.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown i 
The  courier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue, 
sword! 
y,       Hamlet.    Act  III.    So.  1. 


» 
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2G6 


lOKD. 


mSEBT. 


Spirits  are  not  finely  toacbed 
Bat  to  fine  issues. 

Measvartfor  Measure.    Act  L 


a. 


Sc.  1, 


There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind*s  constmction  in  the  fiioe. 
h.        IlacUih.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

*Tis  bnt  a  base,  ignoble  mind 

Thai  monnts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

c.  Henry  VI.    Ft  IL     Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

*Ti8  the  mind  that  makes  the  bodj  rich. 

d.  Taming  <f  the  Sttrevc.   Act.  IV.  Sc  3. 

'VMien  the  mind  is  qnicken'd,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsj  grave,   and  newly 

move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

e.  Henry  V.    Act  IN'.     Sc.  1. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 


Do  OTerpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them. 
/.         Merduint  of  Venice.     Act  L 


Sc.  1. 


My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is 
While  grace  affordeth  health. 
g.        BoBT.  Southwell— ioofc  Home. 

It  is  the  mynd  that  makes  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poore. 
h.        Spesseb— i^cpri«  Queene.    Bk.  XI. 

Canto  IX.    St.  30. 

Systems    exercise    the    mind,    but    faith 
enlightens  and  guides  it. 

i.        Voltaire — A  Philosophical 

Dictionary,     iknd. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measur'd  by  my  soul; 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 
J.        Watts — False  Greatness. 

Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive. 
A:.        WoBDSwoBTH— Te5.'  Thou  Art  Fair. 

TVITRACLE. 

Every  believer  is  God's  miracle. 
/.         Bailey— Festus.     Sc.  Home, 

Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources;  and  great  seas  have 

dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been 
denied, 
m.        Airs  WeU  Thai  Ends  WeU.     Act  U. 

Sc.  1. 

It  must  bo  so:  for  miracles  are  ceas'd; 
And  therefore  wo  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected, 
n.        Henry  V,    Act  L    So.  1. 


What  is  a  miracle?    *I1s  a  reproach, 
*Tis  an  implicit  satire  on  mankind; 
And  while  it  satisfies;  it  censures  too. 
0.        Yauaa^Alghi  Thoughts.    Kight  IX. 

Line  1245. 


He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief. 
p.        Edwabd  Htde  Clakexdos— i/tsfory 

of  the  Hebdlion.    Vol  tiL 
Bk.  Vn.    Sec.  84. 

Now  let  it  work:  mischief  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. 
q.        Julius  Caesar.    Act  m.     Sc.  2. 

O  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  despemte  men! 
r.        Borneo  and  JuUd.    Act  V.    So.  I. 

There's  mischief  in  this  man. 
*.        Henry  VIII.     Act  L     Sc  2. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  post  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on . 
/.  Othdlo.     Act  I.     Sc.3. 

XIBEBT. 

The  niobe  of  Nations!  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 
u.        Brso^^ChUde  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St  79. 

Come  the  eleventh  plague  rather  than  this 
should  be; 
Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea; 
Come  rather  pestilence  and  reap  us  down; 
Come  G<Ki's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 
Let  rather  Boman  come  again. 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 
We  griev'd,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept;  we  never 
blush'd  before. 
17.        Cowley — Discourse  Concerning  the 

Government  of  Oliver  OromiceU. 

Thou  shalt  by  trial  know  what  bitter  fare 
Ls  others*  bread;— how  hard  the  path  to  go 
Upward  and  downward  by  another's  stair. 
w.       DAsnE^Faradiso.    Canto  XVII. 

Lino  58. 

The  worst  of  misery 
Is  when  a  nature  framed  for  noblest  things 
Condemns  itself  in  youth  to  petty  joys, 
And,  sore  athirst  for  air,  breathes  scanty  life 
Grasping  from  out  the  shallows. 
X.        Gbobgs  Euxyr—The  ikxtnish  Gimsy. 

Bk.ilL 

Thus  woe  succeeds  a  woe,  as  wave  a  wave. 
y.        Herbick — Sorrows  Succeed. 

There  are  a  good  many  real  miseries  in  life 
that  we  cannot  help  smiling  at,  but  they  are 
the  smiles  that  make  wrinkles  and  not 
dimples. 

z,        Bouas— The  Poet  at  i?ie  Breakfast- 

Jbble.    Ch.m. 
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MISERY. 


MODERATION. 
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The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears! 
a,        JjAXgborsb— The  Country  Justice. 

O  yet  more  miserable! 
Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave. 
6.        Milton — Samson  Agonistes,  Line  101. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hane  upon  thy  back. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law. 

c.  Jiomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Meagre  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

d.  Jiomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  Btrango  bed- 
fellows. 
€.         Tempest.    Act  II,     Sc.  2. 

Misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself 
/.  Bichard  IT.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  Cast  they  follow. 
g.        Hamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 

Then  being  there  alone. 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends, 

••Tis  right,**  quoth  he;  "thus  misery  doth 

part 
The  flxix  of  company.*' 
h.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  n.     Sc.  1. 

Thai  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more: 
Too  common!    Never  morning  wore 
To  erening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 
i.         TuraysoN— //*  Memoriam.    Pt,  VL 


mSFOBTUNE 

Calamity  is  man's  true  touch-stone. 
j.         Beaumont  and  Fletcher— TAe 

Triumph  of  Honour.    Sc.  1. 

But  strong  of  limb 
And  swift  of  foot  misfortune  is,  and,  far. 
Outstripping  all,  comes  first  to  every  land, 
And  there  wreaks  evil  on  mankind,  which 

prayers 
]>o  afterwards  redress. 
k.        Bbtamt*8  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  625. 

For  of  fortune's  sharpe  adversite, 
The  worst  kind  of  infortune  is  this, 
A  man  that  hath  been  in  prosperite. 
And  it  remember,  whan  it  passed  is. 
4.         CBAVCKB^Canttrbury  Tales.     Troylus 
and  Crysaeyde.  Bk.  III.  Line  1625. 

Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  support- 
able tiiau  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon 
them. 

m.       CO.  CoLiON— Xocon. 


I  was  born,  sir,  when  the  Crab  was  as- 
cending, and  my  affairs  go  backward, 
n.        CoNOEEVE — Love  for  Love.    Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

One  more  unfortunate 

Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate. 

Gone  to  his  death. 

0.        KooD— Bridge  of  Sighs, 

1  never  knew  a  man  in  my  life  who  could 
not  bear  another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like 
a  Christian. 

p.        "Pope— Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

Cold  news  for  me; 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud. 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away. 
q.        Henry  VL    Vt.  II.    Act  in.    Sc.  1. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the 
skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  bo  made 
parchment?  that  parchment,  being  scrib- 
bled o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ? 

r.        Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Lo,   now  my  glory  smear'd    in   dust   and 

blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
'Even  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth 

and  dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
s.        Henry  VL     Pt  III.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

O  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book. 
t.         Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Tlie  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  ••  This  is  the  worst*' 
u.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1 . 

We  have  seen  better  days. 
V.        Timon  of  Athens.    Act  IV.     So.  2. 

From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse. 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all. 
And  then  return  to  his  former  fall. 
to.       Spenseb—  The  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Feb.    Line  12. 

Misfortune  had  conquered  her,  how  true 
it  is,  that  sooner  or  later  the  most  rebellious 
must  bow  beneath  the  same  yoke. 

SB.        Madame  de  STAiiL — Oorinne. 

Bk.  XVni.     Ch.  L 

liODEBATION. 

Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son: 
Keep  a  stiff  reign,  and  move  but  gently  on: 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 
y.       Addison's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Story  of  PhaeUm.    Line  147. 
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MODEBATION, 


MONEY. 


Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running 
through  the  pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. 
a.        Fuller — Miscellaneous  Aphorisms. 

Pan. — Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 
Ores. — Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it:  How  can  I  moderate  it? 
6.         Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  FV.    Sc.  4. 

There  is  a  limit  to  cnjo3rment,  though  the 
sources  of  wealth  be  boundless. 

And  the  choicest  pleasures  of  life  lie  within 
the  ring  of  moderation. 

c.  TuppEB — Of  Compensation.    Line  15. 

3SI0DESTY. 

Modesty  is  to  merit,  what  Shades  are  to 
the  Figures  in  a  Picture;  it  gives  it  Strength 
and  Heightning. 

d.  De  La  Brutere —  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age.     Ch.  IL 

Modesty  is  that  feeling  by  which  honora- 
ble shame  acquires  a  valuable  and  lasting 
authority. 

e.  Cicero — Rhetorical  Invention . 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 
/.         Crashaw's  Translation  of  His  Oum 

Epigram  on  the  Aiiracle  of  Cana. 
St.  John's  Gospel.    Ch.  II. 

Thou  water  tum'st  to  wine  (fair  Friend  of 

life) 
Thy  foe,  to  cross  the  sweet  arts  of  thy  reign, 
Distils  from  thence  the  tears  of  wrath  and 

strife, 
And  so  turns  wine  to  water  back  again. 
q.        Crashaw—  To  Our  Lord  Upon  the 

Water  Made  Wine. 

When    Christ,    at    Cana's    feast    by    power 

divine, 
Inspir'd  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine 
See!  cried  they,  while   in   red'ning  tide  it 

gush'd, 
The  bashful  stream  hath  seen  its  God  and 
blush'd. 
h.        Crashaw— P<Hma/a  et  Epigrammata. 

Trans,  by  Aaron  Hill. 

Thy  modesty's  a  candle  to  thy  merit. 
i'        Fielding—  Tom  Thumb  the  Great. 

Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to   find  it 
fame. 
J.         "PoPB— Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

Dialogue  I.     Line  135. 

Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than    woman's    lightness?      Having    waste 

ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raise  the  sanctuary. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there? 
k.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  2.    Sc.  2. 


I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  nrg'd  more  modestly. 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
I         Henry  IV.     Pi  I.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
m.       nomeo  and  Juliet.     Act  lY.     Sc.  2. 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The    charms   her    downcast    modesty   con- 
ceal'd. 
71.        Thomson —  The  Seasons.     Auharnn. 

Line  229. 


MONEY. 

Money  was  made  not  to  command  our  will. 
But  all  our  lawful  pleasures  to  fulfil. 
Shame  and  wo  to  us  if  we  our  wealth  obey. 
The    horse   does  with   the   horseman   run 
away. 
0.        CowLEY — Imiiaiions.     Tenth  3f>isile  cf 

Horace.     Bk.  I.    Line  75. 

Get  to  live; 
Then  live,  and  use  it,  else  it  is  not  true 

That  thou  hast  gotten.   Surely  use  alone 

Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone . 

p.         Herbert— 7^e   Temple,     The  Qiurch 

Porch.    St  26. 


The  Almighty  Dollar. 
q.        Washington  Irving- 


The  Creole 

Village. 


Get  money;  still  get  money  boys; 
No  matter  by  what  means, 
r.        Ben  Josaov—Every  Man  in  His 

Humour.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

Money  brings    honor,  friends,   conquest, 
and  realms. 
s.        Milton — Paradise  Regained.    Bk.  11. 

Line  422. 

But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have 
the  money. 
t.         Henry  IV.    Pt.  L     Act  H.     So.  4. 

Importune  him  for  moneys;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when — 
** Commend  me  to  your  master"— and  the 

cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand  thus; — but  tell  him 
My  uses  cry  me. 
t*.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

Put  but  money  in  thy  purse.    •    •     •  Fill 
thy  purse  with  money . 
V.        Othello.    Act  I.     So.  3. 

Money  is  a  good  soldier  sir,  and  will  on. 
10.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  EL 

So.  2. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hnrt 
that  Honor  feels. 
X.       Tennysoh- Xodt»Zey  BalL    St  53. 
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MONTHS. 


Fourth,  eleyenth,  ninth,  and  sixth. 
Thirty  days  to  each  affix ; 
Every  other  thirty-one, 
£xcept  the  second  month  alone. 
a.        Common  in  Chester  Co.,  Pcl,  among 

the  Friends. 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Excepting  February  alone: 
Whicii  hath  bat  twenty-eight,  in  fine, 
rill  leftp  year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 
6.        dommon  in  New  England  States. 


Thirty  dayes  hath  November, 
April!,  June,  and  September, 
February  hath  xxviii  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  xxxi. 

c.  Bjckabj}  Graftos— Abridgement  of  iJie 

Chronicles  of  Englande.   1570.   8vo. 

**A  rule  to  knowe  how  many  dayes 

every  moneth  in  the  yeare  haiL" 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
February  eight-and-twenty  all  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one: 
Unless  that  leap-year  doth  combine, 
And  give  to  February  twenty-nine. 

d,  Betum  from  Parnassus, 


JANUARY. 

Janus  was  invoked  at  the  commencement 
of  most  actions;  evep.  in  the  worship  of  the 
other  gods  ^e  votary  began  by  offering  wine 
and  incense  to  Janns.  The  first  month  in 
the  year  was  named  from  him ;  and  under 
the  title  of  Matntinus  ho  was  regarded  as  the 
opener  of  the  day.  Hence  he  had  charge  of 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gates, 
Januffi,  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  his  care.  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
was,  thai  he  was  represented  with  a  staff  and 
key,  and  that  he  was  named  the  Opener  (Pa- 
talcius),  and  the  Shutter  (Glusius). 

e.         M.  A.  DwiaHT — Orecian  and  Roman 

Mythology.    Janus. 

Janus  am  I;  oldest  of  potentates! 
Forward  I  look  and  backward,  and  below 
I  count — as  god  of  avenues  and  gates — 
The  years  that  through  my  portals  come  and 

I  block  the  roads  and  drift  the  fields  with 

snow, 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen  fen ; 
My  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow, 
Hy  fires  Ught  up  the  hearths  and  hearts  of 
men. 
/.        Longfellow^  Written  for  the 

Children's  Almaiiac. 


FEBRUARY. 

Gome  when  the  rains 
Have  glazed  the  snow  and  clothed  the  trees 

with  ice. 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light 

Approach! 
The  incrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps 
And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering. 
g.        'BviAJsrr^A  Winier  Piece.    Line  60. 


The  February  sunshine  steeps  your  boughs 
And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves 
withiUb 
h.        BnYAsrr— Among  the  Trees.    Line  53. 

February  makes  a  bridge,  and 
March  breaks  it. 
i.        Herbebt — Jaada  Prudentum. 

MARCH. 

March.  Its  tree,  Juniper.  Its  stone.  Blood- 
stone. Its  motto,  ''Courage  and  strength  in 
times  of  danger." 

j.         Old  tkiying. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee, 

Yet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring. 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 
k.        BaYANT—ifarc^. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  lost. 
With    wind,    and    cloud,   and    changing 
skies; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 
/.         Bbyant— ifarc/i. 

The  hazel-blooms,  in  threads  of  crimson  hue, 
Peej)  through  the  swelling  buds,  foretell- 
ing Spring, 
Ere  yet  a  white-thorn  leaf  appears  in  view. 
Or  March  finds  throstles  pleased  enough 

to  sing. 
m.       Class— The  Bural  Muse.     Firsi 

Sight  of  Spring. 

The  snow-flakes  fall  in  showers. 

The  time  is  absent  still, 
When  all  Spring's  beauteous  flowers, 
When  all  Spring's  beauteous  flowers 

Our  hearts  with  joy  shall  fill. 

n.       GoETHB-^Jfardi. 
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MONTHS-MAECH. 


MONTHS-APRIL. 


All  ^laroh!  we  know  thon  art 
Kind-hearted,  spite  of  ugly  looks  and  threatn. 
And,  oat  of  sight,  art  nursing  April's  violets! 
a.        fisLKN  Huirr —  Verses,    March. 

Slayer  of  the  winter,  art  thou  here  again  ? 
O  welcome  thou  that  bring'st  the  summer 
nigh! 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  the  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue 

sky. 
6.        William  Morris— JtfarcA. 

The  Summer's  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny- 
pinioned  day 

Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  Winter 
holds  her  sway : 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle 
on  thy  wing; 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the 
world  is  ripe  for  spring. 

c.  HoEACE  Smith — First  of  March. 

With  rushing  winds  and  gloomy  skies 
The  dark  and  stubborn  winter  dies: 
Far-off,  unseen.  Spring  faintly  cries, 
Bidding  her  earliest  child  arise; 

Iklarch! 

d.  Bayard  Taylor — March. 

All  in  the  wild  March  morning  I  heard  the 

angels  call: 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the 

dark  was  overall; 
The.  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind 

began  to  roll. 
And  in   the  wild   March-morning  I  heard 

them  call  my  soul. 

e.  Tennyson — The  May  Queen. 

Conclusion.     St  7. 

APRIL. 

There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom 
Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye; 

There  is  no  fragrance  in  Aprilbreezes 
Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

f,  Bryant- ^n  InvUatUm  to  the  Country, 

When  April  winds 
Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.    The  tulip  tree,  high  up. 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Oi  golden  chalices  to  humming  birds 
And  silken  wing'd  insects  of  the  sky. 

g.  Bryant— 2%e  Fountain, 

Old  April  wanes,  and  her  last  dewy  mom 
Her  death-bed  steeps  in  tears;  to  hail  the 
May 
New  blooming  blossoms  'neath  the  sun  are 

bom, 
And  all  poor  April's  charms  are  swept  away. 
h,        Clare—  The  Village  Minstrel  and  Other 

Poems,     The  Last  of  April. 

Every  tear  is  answered  by  a  blossom, 
Every  sigh  with  songs  and  laughter  blent, 

Apple-blooms  upon  the  breezes  toss  them. 
April  knows  her  own,  and  is  content. 
i,        SusAK  CoouDQZ^AprU.  | 


Now  the  noisy  winds  are  still; 

April's  coming  uf)  the  hill! 

All  the  spring  is  in  her  train. 

Led  by  shining  ranks  of  rain; 
Pit,  pat,  patter,  clatter. 
Sudden  sun,  and  clatter,  patter! 

First  the  blue  and  then  the  shower; 

Bursting  bud,  and  smiling  flower; 

Brooks  set  free  with  tinkling  ring; 

Birds  too  full  of  song  to  sing; 

Crisp  old  leaves  astir  with  pride. 

Where  the  timid  violets  hide, — 

All  things  ready  with  a  will, — 

April's  coming  up  the  hill! 
j.        Mary  Mapes  Dodqk—Kow  the  Noisy 

Winds  are  StilL 

Within  your  showers 

I  breed  no  flowers. 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears: 

If  you  don't  weep 

My  blossoms  sleep. 
They  take  such  pleasure  in  your  tears. 

k,        Fbensau— Jfay  to  ApriL 

Oh,  the  lovely  fickleness  of  an  April  day. 
/.         W.  Hamtt.ton  Gibson— PcM/oroi 

Days.    Spring. 

Tell  me,  eyes,  what  'tis  ye*re  seeking; 

For  ye're  saying  something  sweet, 

Fit  the  ravish'd  ear  to  greet. 
Eloquently,  softly  speaking. 

in.       GoETSZ— April. 

Golden  and  snowy  and  red  the  flowers. 
Golden,  snowy  and  red  in  vain ; 

Robins  call  robins  through  sad  showers; 
The  white  dove's  feet  are  wet  with  rain. 

For  April  sobs  while  these  are  so  glad 
April  weeps  while  these  are  so  gay, — 

Weeps  like  a  tired  child  who  had. 
Playing  with  flowers,  lost  its  way. 
n.        Helen  Hunt—  Verses,   ApriL 

The  children  with  the  streamlets  sing. 
When  April  stops  at  last  her  weeping; 

And  every  happv  crowing  thing 
Laughs  like  a  babe  just  roused  from  sleex>- 

ing. 
o.        Lucy  Larcom — The  Sister  Months. 

I  love  the  season  well. 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright 

forms. 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 
The  coming-on  of  storms. 
p.        Longfellow- .<ln  April  Day. 

Sweet  April-time— 0  cruel  April-time! 
Year  after  year  returning,  with  a  brow 
Of  promise,  and  red  lips  with  longing  paled. 
And  backward-hidden  hands  that  clutch  the 

joys 
Of  vanished  springs,  like  flowers. 
q.       D.  ll.MjnjocK—ApriL 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his 

trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
r.        Sonnet  XCVIIl 


MONTHS— APRIL. 


MONTHS-MAY. 
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Well  apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  '^nrinter  treads. 
a.         liomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

A  gnsh  of  bird-son^,  a  patter  of  dew, 
A  cloud,  and  a  rainbow's  warning. 

Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue — 
An  April  day  in  the  morning 
h.        Habwkt  Prescoti  Sfoffoex>— ^pri/. 

MAY. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

c.  TtTf^iTAitn  Babmfield — Address  to  the 

Nightingale. 

Springes  last-bom  darling,  olear-eyed,  sweet. 
Pauses  a  moment,  with  white  twinkling  feet, 

And  golden  locks  in  breezy  play, 
"polf  teasing  and  half  tender  to  repeat 

Her  song  of  **  May." 

d.  Susan  Coolidge — May. 

Ucht  and  silv'ry  cloudlets  hover 

In  the  air,  as  yet  scarce  warm; 
Mfld  with  glimmer  soft  tinged  over. 

Peeps  the  sun  through  fragrant  balm. 
Gently  rolls  and  heaves  the  ocean 

As  its  waves  the  bank  overflow. 
And  with  ever  restless  motion 

Moves  the  verdure  to  and  fro, 

Mixxor'd  brightly  far  below. 

e.  GoETH2 — ^fay. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May. 
/.        Goldsmith—  Thf  Traveller.    Line  172. 

Sweet  May  hath  come  to  love  us, 
Flowers,  trees,  their  blossoms  don; 

And  through  the  blue  heavens  above  us 
The  very  clouds  move  on. 
g.        HjBisiz^Book  cf  Songs.    New  Spring, 

No.  5. 

The  earth  had  long  been  avaricious, 

But  May,  when  she  came,  gave  with  great 

prodigality. 
And  all  things  now  smile  with  rapture  de- 
licious. 
h.        HEiXE—Book  of  Songs,    lyrical 

Interlude,    No.  30. 

The  voice  of  one  who  goes  before  to  make 
The  paths  of  June  more  beautiful,  is  thine. 
Sweet  May! 

O  May,  sweet-voiced  one,  going  thus  before, 
Forever  June  may  pour  her  warm  red  wine 
Of  life  and  pas.sion, — sweeter  days* are  thine! 
i         Helen  Hunt—  Verses,    May. 

When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 
Like  diamonos  all  the  rain-drops  glisten ; 

Fresh  violets  open  every  day: 

To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 
j.        LucT  liABooM-^T^e  Sister  Months, 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  live  on  that  bright  and 
happy  May  morning! 
k.        LoNQFELLow— TAe  Theologian*s  Tale, 

Elizabeth.    Pt.  JIL 


The  robin,  the  forerunner  of  the  Bpring, 
The  bluebird  with  its  jocund  carolling, 
The  restless  swallows  ouiiding  in  the  eaves. 
The  golden  buttercups,  the  grass,  tho  leaves. 
The  lilacs  tossing  in  the  winds  of  May, 
All  welcomed  this  majestic  holiday. 
/.         LoKOFELLOW—Xod^  Wentioorth, 

Line  113. 

Time  will  teach  thee  soon  tho  truth. 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest 
m.       Longfellow — It  is  not  Always  May. 

Now  tho  bright  Morning  star.  Day's  harbin- 
ger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with 
her 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap 
throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  tho  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  doth  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long, 
n.        "MLLTOH^Song.     On  May  Morning. 

I  feel  a  newer  life  in  every  gale; 

The  winds  that  fan  the  flowers, 
And  with  their  welcome  breathings  fill  the 
sail. 
Tell  of  serener  hours, — 

Of  hours  that  glide  unfelt  away* 
Beneath  the  sky  of  May. 
o.        PsBcrvAL — The  lieign  of  May, 

Bough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of 
May. 
p.        Sonnet  XVIII, 

Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall 

bring: 
Ah!  why  has  happiness  no  second  Spring? 
q.        Cbablotte  S^UTa—Eleaiac  Sonnets, 

ana  Other  Essays. 

When  Mav,  with  cowslip-braided  locks. 
Walks  through  the  land  in  green  attire. 

And  bums  in  meadow-grass  the  phlox 
His  torch  of  purple  nre: 

And  when  the  punctual  May  arrives. 
With  cow-slip-garland  on  her  brow. 

We  know  what  once  she  gave  our  lives. 
And  cannot  give  us  now! 
r.        Bayabd  Taylob— TAc  Lost  May. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother, 
I'm  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May. 
5.        Tennyson— 3Vie  May  Queen. 

Sweet  as  tho  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling 

field; 
Sweet  as  tho  breath  that  opening  roses  yield. 
t        Thomson— ifay. 
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MONTHS-OCTOBEK. 


When  the  flowers  from  out  the  grass  'gin 

springing, 
As  if  towards  the  sparkling  sunshine  smiling 

On  ft  May-day  in  morn's  early  glow: 
And  the  birdlets  in  their  best  are  singing, 
With  delight  the  flow'ry  world  beguiling: 
Of  what  rapture  can  compare  thereto? 
a.        VoozLWEiDE— Trans,  in  Tfie  Minne- 
singer of  Germany.  Women  and  Spring, 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field, 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield; 
The  purple  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  mom. 

Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 

For  this  is  nature's  holiday, 

6.        WoLOOT— Jfat/  Day, 

JUNE. 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky 

And  the  green  mountains  round, 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  rest  within  the  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

c.  Bbyant — June, 

June  is  bright  with  roses  gay, 
Harebells  bloom  around  her  feet. 

d.  DoBA  GooDALE — The  MonUis, 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

c.        Lowell — The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  calling  of  the  thrushes, 
The  calling,  cooing,  wooing  everywhere. 
/.         Nora  Pebry— 7»  June. 

So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  roses  in  their  blowing, 
So  sweet  the  dafibdils,  so  fair  to  see; 

So  blithe  and  gay  the  humming-bird  a-going 
From  flower  to  flower,  a-hunting  wim  the 

bee. 
g.        Nora  Perry — In  June. 

.     JULY. 

The  linden,  in  the  fervors  of  July, 
Hums  with  a  louder  concert.     When  the  wind 
Sweeps  the  broad  forest  in  its  summer  prime, 
As  when  some  master-hand  exulting  sweeps 
The  keys  of  some  great  organ,  ye  give  forth 
The  music  of  the  woodland  depths,  a  hymn 
Of  gladness  and  of  thanks. 
h.        Bryant— ^7no7i^  the  Trees,    Line  63. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound. 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  iniiiiortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  birdlike  pleasure. 
Ekerson—  To  the  IIuinble-Bee. 


AUGUST. 

In  the  parching  August  wind, 
Comfields  bow  Vie  head, 
Sheltered  in  round  valley  depths. 
On  low  hills  outspread. 
j,        Chbistina  G.  RosgiTO— .4  Year*s 

WindfaUs.     St  B. 

Dead  in  the  air,  and  still!  the  leaves  of  the 

locust  and  walnut 
Lazily  hang  from  the  boughs,  inlaying  their 

intricate  outlines 
Bather  on  space  than  the  sky, — on  a  tideless 
expansion  of  slumber. 
k.        Bayabd  TAYhon^IIome  Pastorals, 

Auffusi.    Ptw  L 

SEPTEMBEB. 

September   stood   upon  the  earth  like  a 
goddess  of  might  and  glory. 
/.         Anna  Katharine  Green —  7%e  Sioord 
ofDamodes.  Bk.  IH.  Ch.  XXVIIL 

The  morrow  was  a  bright  September  mom; 
The  earth  was  beautiful  as  if  new-bom; 
There  was  that   nameless  splendor  every- 
where. 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air, 
Which  makes  the  passers  in  the  city  street 
Oongratulate  each  other  as  they  meet, 
m.       LoNQFELLOW— 7^e  Fbdcon  of  &r 

Fkderigo,    Line  135. 

OCTOBEB. 

Suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns  grow 
brief. 


And    the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its 
death, 
n.        Bryant— October. 


The  sweet  calm  sunshine  of  October,  now 
Warms    the  low    spot;    upon    its    grassy 
mould 
The  purple  oak-leaf  falls;  the  birchen  bough 
Drops  its  bright  spoil  like  arrow-heads  of 

gold, 
o.        Bryant— October,  1866. 

The  October  day  is  a  dream,  bright  and 
beautiful  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  brief  and 
fugitive.  The  same  clouds  and  the  same 
sun  may  be  with  us  on  the  morrow,  but  the 
rainbow  will  have  gone.  There  is  a  de- 
stroyer that  goes  abroad  by  night;  he  fastens 
upon  eveiy  leaf,  and  freezes  out  its  last  drop 
of  life,  and  leaves  it  on  the  parent  stem,  pale, 
withered,  and  dying. 

p,        W.  Hamilton  Gibson— Posforoi  Days, 

Auiwnn. 

October's  gold  is  dim— the  forests  rot. 
The  weary  rain  falls  ceaseless,  while  the  day 
Is  wrapped  in  damp. 
q.        David  Gray—  Ti^e  Lugqie  and  OOier 

Foems.     In  the  Shadows* 
i>onnet  XIX, 
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Bending  above  the  spicy  woods  which  blaze. 
Arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash,  and  hold  the 

snn 
Immeasurably  far;  the  waters  ran 
Too  slow,  so  freighted  are  the  river-ways 
With  gold  of  elms  and  birches  from  the  maze 
Of  forests, 
a.         Hkt.kn  Hust —  Verses,     OcM)er. 

October!  the  foliage  becomes  a  royal  crown, 
deckins  natnro  with  mingled  hues  of  green 
and  gold  and  red. 

b         Allan  Thbocxmobton — Sketches. 

Close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 

With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

c,  VfBimER—SnoiD^ound. 

NOVEMBEB. 

When  shrieked 
The  bleak  November  winds,  and  smote  the 

woods, 
And  the  brown  fields  were  herbless,  and  the 

shades. 
That  met  above  the  merry  rivnlet. 
Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  still; 

tiiey  seemed 
Like  old  companions  in  adversity. 

d,  Bbyant— A  Winter  Piece.     Line  22. 

Yet  one  smile  more  departing,  distant  sun! 
One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory 

air. 
Ere,  o'er  the  firozen  earth,  the  loud  winds 

run. 
Or  snows  are  sifted  o*er  the  meadows  bare. 
One  smile   on  the  brown  hills  and  naked 

trees. 
And  the  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths 

are  cast. 

e,  BnTAirr — November, 

The  mellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last, 
Their    small   notes  twitter   in   the    dreary 

blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows; 

The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine, 
The  rosset  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define. 
And  the  ^tmt  woods,  in  ragged  scant  array. 
Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 

/.  HaBTLKY  CoLEBmaE— P0<!T)19. 

Nouernber. 

Dry  leaves  upon  the  wall. 

Which  flap  like  rustling  wings  and  seek 
escape, 

A  single  frosted  cluster  on  the  grape 
Still  hangs — and  that  is  all. 

g.        Susan  Cooudos— JVovember. 

No  park— no  ring— no  afternoon  gentility — 
No  company — no  nobility- 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful 


No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fmits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November! 
A.        Hooi>— iVbvem&er. 
18 


Bed  o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun. 
The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 

ThatcrownM  the  eastern  copse:    and  chill 
and  dun 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day. 

i.         Ejsble—  The  Cfirisiian  Year.     Twenty- 

third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

The  dead  leaves  their  rich  mosaics. 

Of  olive  and  gold  and  brown. 
Had  laid  on  the  rain-wet  pavements. 

Through  all  the  embowered  town. 

J,         Samuel  Longfellow— JVbv«ni^>er. 

Now  Neptune's  month  our  sky  deforms, 
The  angry  night  cloud  teems  with  storms, 
And  savage  winds,  infuriate  driven. 
Fly  howling  in  the  face  of  heaven! 
Now,  now,  my  friends,  the  gathering  gloom 
With  roseate  rays  of  wine  iUume: 
And  while  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head. 
Let's  hymn  th*  almighty  power  of  wine. 
And  shed  libations  on  his  shrinel 

k,        MooBE—  Odes  of  Anacreon, 

Ode  LXVIIL 

All  brilliant  flowers  are  pale  and  dead 

And  sadly  droop  to  earth. 
While  pansies  chill  io  velvet  robes 

Count  life  but  little  worth; 
But  in  these  dark  November  days 

That  wander  wild  and  wet, 
Our  thoughts  are  winged  to  summer  hours 

On  breath  of  mignonette. 

L        Eliza  O.  Veubsov— Mignonette, 

The  wild  November  comes  at  last 

Beneath  a  veil  of  rain; 
The  night  wind  blows  its  folds  aside. 

Her  face  is  full  of  pain. 

The  latest  of  her  race,  she  takes 

The  Autumn's  vacant  throne: 
She  has  but  one  short  moon  to  live. 

And  she  must  live  alone. 

m.       Stoddabd — Nbveniber, 

Wrapped  in  his  sad-colored  cloak,  the  Day, 
like  a  Puritan,  standeth 

Stem  in  the  joyless  fields,  rebuking  the  lin- 
gering color, — 

Dying  hectic  of  leaves  and  the  chilly  blue  of 
the  asters, — 

Hearing,  perchance,  the  croke  of  a  crow  on 
the  desolate  tree-top. 

n.        Bayabd  TAYLOR—IIome  Pastorals. 

November.    Pt.  I. 

DECEMBER. 

Wild  was  the  day;  the  wintry  sea 
Moaned  sadly  on  New-£ngland*8  strand. 

When  first  the  thoughtful  and  the  free. 
Our  fathers,  trod  the  desert  land. 
0.       Bbtast— 2%e  Twenty-second  of 

December, 


i 
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Shout  now!  Tho  months  with  loud  acclaim, 

Take  np  the  cry  and  send  it  forth ; 
ICay,  breathing,  sweet,  her  Spring  perfumes 

ifovember  thundering  from  the  North. 
With  hands  upraised,  as  with  one  voice. 

They  join  their  notes  in  grand  accord ; 
Hail  to  December!  say  they  all, 

It  gave  to  Earth  our  Christ  the  Lord! 

Then  sprang  'Aurora  to  her  car. 

And  showers  of  light  on  Earth  there  fell; 
Each  ray  seemed  bound  to  human  hearts, 

The  wondrous  tale  of  love  to  tell? 
Down  from  the  spheres  a  peal  rang  forth ; 

Angels  and  men  their  incense  poured; 
Hail  to  the  month!  Hail  to  the  day! 

Which  gave  all  worlds  our  Christ  the  Lord! 

a.       J,  K.  HoYT— 2%6  Meeting  of  the 

Months. 

In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  tree, 
Thy  branches  ne'er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 

The  north  cannot  undo  them 

With  a  sleety  whistle  through  them; 

Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 


In  a  drear-nighted  December, 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
Thy  bubblings  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look; 

But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 

They  stay  their  crysUd  fretting. 

Never,  never  petting 

About  the  frozen  time. 
6.        Keats— 50/1/75.    St  1,  2. 

In  December  rin^ 

Every  day  the  chimes; 

Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rhyme& 

Let  us  sing  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

c.  Longfellow — By  the  Fireside. 

A  Christmas  CaroL 

In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow. 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

d.  Pope— Dunciod.    Bk.  L    Line  77. 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Hose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 
And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

e.  Whittiee — Snow-Bound. 


MONUMENTS. 

Tho  tap'ring  pyramid,  the  Egyptian's  pride. 
And  wonder  of  the  world,  whose  spiky  top 
Has  wounded  the  thick  cloud. 
/.        BuLa—The  Grave,    Line  190. 

Gold  once  out  of  tho  earth  is  no  more  due 
unto  it;  what  was  unreasonably  committed 
to  the  ground,  is  reasonably  resumed  from 
it;  let  monuments  and  rich  fabricks,  not 
riches,  adorn  men's  ashes. 

g.        Sir  Thouas  BBowiXE—nydriotaphia. 

Ch.  IIL 

To  extend  our  memories  by  monuments, 
whose  death  we  daily  pray  for,  and  whoso 
duration  we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to 
our  expectations  in  the  advent  of  the  last 
day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  belief. 

h.        Sir  Thomas  Bjiovn(z—I£ydrioiaphia. 

Ch.  V. 

Monuments  themselves  memorials  need. 
i.        Crabbb— TAc  Borough.    Letter  IL 

Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead :  a  grave 
is  but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monument  is 
one  embroidered. 

j.        FuLLEB — Tlie  Holy  a)id  Profane  States. 

Tombs. 

She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief. 
k.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  U.    Sc.  4. 

This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument 
I         Bamlei.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 


I  have  executed  a  monument  more  lasting 
than  brass,  and  more  sublime  than  the  regal 
elevation  of  pyramids,  which  neither  the 
wasting  shower,  the  unavailing  north-wind, 
or  an  innumerable  succession  of  years,  and 
the  flight  of  seasons,  shall  be  able  to  de- 
molish. 

7/1.       Smabt's  Horace.   Bk.  III.    Ode  XXX. 


MOON,  THE 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a 
dog? 

n.        BuBTON — Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Pt  n.    Sec.  IIL     Mem.  7. 

Tho  moon  puird  off  her  veil  of  light 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade,) 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light 

0.        BuTLEB— i/udi6i-<w,    Pt  IL  Canto  I. 

Line  905. 

I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon. 
p.       Dekkeb—OW  i'brtumrfu*. 

The  moon's  fair  image  quaketh 
In  the  raging  waves  of  ocean. 
Whilst  she,  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Moves  with  peaceful  motion. 

q.        BuxE—Book  of  Songs.    Xeu}  Spring. 

Prologue.    No.  23. 

The  silver-footed  qneezi. 
r. 
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Such  a  slender  moon,  going  np  and  up, 
'Waxing  so  fast  from  night  to  night, 
And  swelling  like   an    orange    flower-bnd, 

bright, 
Fated,  methoaght,  to  round  as  to  a  golden 

cup. 
And  hold  to  mv  two  lips  life's  best  of  wine, 
a.        Jejln  liGEDOW— Songs  of  the  Ifight 

Watches.    The  First  Watch,  Pt.  IL 

The  magic  moon  is  breaking, 
Like  a  conqueror.  Irom  the  east 

The  waiting  world  awaking 
To  a  golden  fairy  feast. 
h.        Ebnest  Jones — Moonrise. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep: 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 

Goddess,  excellently  brightl 

c.        Ben  Jonson' — To  tynthia. 

Sweet  through  the  green  leaves  shines  the 
moon. 
it        LsuoxD — Tlie  Swan, 

It  is  the  Harvest  Moon!    On  gilded  vanes 
And  roofs  of  villages,  on  woodland  crests 
And  their  aerial  neighborhoods  of  nc  sts 
Deserted,  on  the  cuitained  window-panes 
Of  rooms  where  children  sleep,  on  country 
lanes 
And    harvest-fields,   its  mystic    splendor 

rests. 
t.        liONOFELLOw — The  Harvest  Moon. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint; 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hoars  of  trial  and  dismav. 
As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  Qod, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars. 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars. 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  try 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 
/.         Longfellow —  OcciUtation  of  Orion^ 

Tlie  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars; 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars. 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 

\Vith  shadows  brown  between. 

(7.        LoKOFELLOW — Endyjuioiu 

See  yonder  fire!    It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light. 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 
k.        LoNOMSLLOW — Christus     The  Golden. 

Legend.     Pt.  VL 

The  first  pale  star  of  night!  the  trembling 

star! 
And  all  heaven  waiting  till  the  sun  had  drawn 
His  long  train  after!  tnen  a  new  creation 
Will    follow    their    queen-leader   from    the 
depths, 
f,         (iaoBOX  Macdonau) —  W\thin  and 

WUhout.    Pt.  IV.    80.  9. 


The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cuinnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

j.         MicKLB—Oumnor  Hall. 

To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Hiding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
k.        Milton— i(  Penseroso.    Line  67. 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides, 
Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides; 
And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 
Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam: 
The  lulled  winds,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their 

caves. 
No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves; 
Nature  is  hush'd. 
I.         HoBEBT  MoNTooMEBY — TJie  Starry 

Heavens, 

Hail,  pallid  crescent,  hail! 
Let  me  look  on  thee  where  thou  sitt'st  for 

aye 
Like  memory— ghastly  in  the  plare  of  day. 
But  in  the  evening,  light.  {■ 

m.       D.  M.  MuLOCK— r/ic  Moon  in  the 

Morning, 

No  rest — no  dark. 
Hour  after  hour  that  passionless  bright  face 
Climbs  up  the  desolate  blue, 
n.        D.  M.  MuLOCK — Moon-Struck. 

He    *    *    thought  the  moon  was  made  of 
green  cheese, 
o.        Eabelais — Works.    Bk.  I.     Ch.  XT. 

Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  White 

Moon 
Hung  like  a  vapor  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
p.        B.OQKBS— Italy.     The  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Again  thou  reignest  in  thy  golden  hall, 
Kejoicing  in  thy  sway,  fair  queen  of  night! 
The  ruddy  reapers  hail  thee  with  delight: 
Theirs  is  the  harvest,  theirs  the  joyous  call 
For  tasks  well  ended  ere  the  season's  fall. 
q.        lioscoE — To  the  Harvest  Moon. 

Good  even,  fair  moon,  good  even  to  thee; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  form  and  the  features,  the  speech  and 

degree. 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be. 

r.        Scott — Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Ch.  xvn. 

I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestereen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm. 
s.        iScon— Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 

Border, 

The  moon  is  in  her  summer  glow; 
But  hoarse  and  hish  the  breezes  blow. 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud. 
U         SKxyrt—Boke^.    Canto  L    St  1. 
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How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 
bank. 
a.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon; 

She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was 

wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 
6.        OtheUo.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

The  moon  of  Rome;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 

c.  Coriolanus,    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound: 
And,  through  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter. 

d.  Midsummer  IftgfiCs  Dream,    Act  IL 

Sc.  2. 

Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,   and  gazing  of  the 
earth, 
Wandering  companionless 
Among  the    stars    that   have  a  different 
birth, — 
And  ever  changing,  like  a  joyous  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy? 
c.        Shhlley — To  the  Mooiu 

The  young  moon  has  fed 
Her  exhausted  horn 

With  the  sunset*s  fire. 
/.        Shelley — Hellas, 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  moon,  thou  climb*st 
the  skies! 
How  silently  and  with  how  wan  a  face! 
g.        Sir  Philip  Sidney — Astrophel  and 

SteUa.    Sonnet  XXXI. 

Diana  thus,  Heaven's  chastest  queen. 
Struck  with  Endymion's  graceful  mien, 
Down  from  her  silver  chariot  came, 
And  to  the  shepherd  own'd  her  flame. 
A.        SwnT—  To  Lord  Barley,  on  his 

Marriage, 

I  with  borrow'd  silver  shine; 

What  you  see  is  none  of  mine. 
First  I  show  you  but  a  quarter, 
Like  the  bow  that  guards  the  Tartar, 
Then  the  half,  and  then  the  whole. 
Ever  dancing  round  the  pole. 

i.        Swift—  On  the  Moon. 

The  sacred  Queen  of  Night, 
Who  pours  a  lovely,  gentle  light, 
Wide  o'er  the  dark,  by  wanderers  blest, 
Conducting  them  to  peace  and  rest 
j,        Thomson— Oae  to  Seraphina. 

The  crimson  Moon,  uprising  from  the  sea. 
With  large  delight,  foretells  the  harvest  near, 
fc.        LoBD  Tbjjbuo'w— Select  Poems,     The 

Harvest  Moon, 


How  peacefully  the  broad  and  golden  moon 
Comes  up  to  gaze  upon  the  reaper's  toil! 
That  they  who  own  the  land  for  many  a  mile, 
May  bless  her  beams,  and  they  who  take  the 

boon 
Of  scattered  ears;  Oh!  beautiful!  how  soon 
The  dusk  is  turned  to  silver  without  soil. 
Which  makes  the  fair  sheaves  fairer  than  at 

noon. 
And  guides  the  gleaner  to  his  slender  spoiL 
I.         Chables  (Tennyson)  Turner — 

Sonnd,     The  Harvest  Moon, 

MORALITT. 

Morality  is  the  object  of  government.  We 
want  a  state  of  things  in  which  crime  will 
not  pay,  a  state  of  things  which  allows  every 
man  the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  the 
liberty  of  every  other  man. 

m.       Emebson — Fortune  of  the  RepMic 

Morality,  when  vigorously  alive,  sees 
farther  tlmn  intellect,  and  provides  uncon- 
sciously for  intellectual  difficulties. 

n.        Fboude— itJfeorf  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects*    Dirus  OoBsar. 

The  moral  system  of  the  universe  is  like 
a  document  written  in  alternate  ciphers, 
which  change  from  line  to  line. 

0.        Fboude — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,     Calvinism. 

Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of 
dead  reckoning, — an  endeavor  to  find  our 
place  on  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance we  have  run,  but  without  any  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  ^^ 

p.        ItonQFELuow—Kavanagfu    Ch.  Xhl. 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Humanity  is  in 
moral  elevation,  sustained,  enlightened,  and 
decorated  by  the  intellect  of  man. 

q.        Chas.  Sumnsb— Oration  on  The  True 

Grandeur  of  Nations. 

MOBNING. 

In  saffron-colored  mantle  from  the  tides 
Of  Ocean  rose  the  morning  to  bring  light 
To  gods  and  men. 
r.        Bryant's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk  XIX. 

Line  1. 

Now  from  the  smooth  deep  ocean-stream  the 

sun 
Began  to  climb  the  heavens,  and  with  new 
rays 

Smote  the  surrounding  fields.  

s,       Bryant's  Homer*s  Iliad,    Bk.  VU. 

Line  525. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all 

bloom. 
Laughing   the   clouds   away  with   playful 

scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day. 
t        BxBOM— aodfe  Harold.    Canto  UL 

St  9a 
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O  vord  and  thing  most  beaatifnlf 
Su8AN  CoouDQH— Morning. 


a. 


Slow  bnds  the  pink  dawn  like  a  rose 

From  ont  niffht*s  gray  and  cloudy  sheath; 

Softly  and  still  it  grows  and  grows, 
Petal  by  petal,  leaf  by  leaf. 
h,        Susan  Goolidoe — The  Morning  Comes 

Before  the  Sun, 

1  saw  myself,  the  lambent  ea8^  light 

Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  dispel  the  night. 

c.  "DsYDTSi—Hind  and  Panther.   Pt.  II. 

Line  1230. 

Beanteons  Night  lay  dead 
Under  the  pall  of  twilight,  and  the  love-star 
sickened  and  shrank. 

d.  Gboboe  "ELKyi— Spanish  Oipsy. 

Bk.  II. 

Go  forth  at  morning's  birth, 
^hen  the  glad  snn,  exnlting  in  his  might. 
Comes  from  the  dusky-curtained  tents  of 
night. 
Shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty  o'er  the  earth; 
When  sounds  of  busy  life  are  on  the  air, 
^d  man  awakes  to  labour  and  to  care, 
'Hien  hie  thee  forth :  go  out  amid  thy  kind, 
^y  daily  tasks  to  do,  thy  harvest-sheayes  to 
bind. 
e.       Mrs.  Embubt — AiUumn  Evening. 

^e  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
/•      Ghat — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

ot.  o. 

The  Horn!  she  is  the  source  of  sighs, 
The  Yery  face  to  make  us  sad; 
W  but  to  think  in  other  times 
The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had. 
9*      Hood— (A/e  to  Melancholy. 

The  blessed  mom  has  come  again ; 

The  early  gray 
-*^*P8  at  the  slumberer's  window  pane, 

And  seems  to  say, 
Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  chain. 

Away,  away! 
*•       Ralph  Ho YT—iSnoir.   AWinler  Skiich, 

Hq«8  of  the  rich  unfolding  mom, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  bom, 
^y  some  soft  touch  invisible 
•^^d  bis  path  are  taught  to  swell. 
*•      Keble — Tlie  Christian  Year.  Morning. 

"Afinemoming." 
Wothmg's  the  matter  with  it  that  I  know  of. 
A  We  seen  better  and  I  have  seen  worse." 
J'       LouoFELLOW — Christus.    Pt.  III. 

John  EndicUt.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Ana  the  morning  pouring  everywhere 
^golden  glory  on  the  air. 
*•      honQFEUjo'^'—Christus.    Pt.  HL 

Second  Interlude.    St  3. 

*  w  off  I  iieaj  %)xe  crowing  of  the  cocks, 
^d  through  the  opening  door  that  time  un- 
locks 
Feel  the  fresh  breathing  of  To-morrow  creep. 
^       LoNOFEUiOW— To-morroto. 


Mom  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate 

wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crim- 
soned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved. 
m.       Longfellow — Autumn. 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
n.        Milton-  Lycidas.    Line  171. 

Mom, 
WaVd  bv  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr*a  the  gates  of  light. 
0.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VI. 

Line  2. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds, 
p.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  641. 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 
q.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  200. 

Far  in  the  cost  the  mom  is  gray ; 
I  must  be  gone  before  'tis  day. 
r.        D.  M.  MuLOCK— ^  Shetland  Fairy  Tale. 

Sc.  4. 

How  beautiful  is  morning! 
How  the  sunbeams  strike  the  daisies, 
And  the  kingcups  fill  the  meadow 
Like  a  golden-shielded  arm^ 
Marching  to  the  uplands  fair. 
s.        D.  M.  MuLocK— .4  Stream's  Singing. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly. 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day. 
t.        Pabnell — Hermit.    Line  117. 

O'er  the  ground  white  snow,  and  in  the  air — 
Silence.  The  stars,  like  lamps  soon  to  expire 
Gleam  tremblingly;  serene  and  heavenly  fair 
The  eastern  hanging  crescent  climbethhigher: 
See,  purple  on  the  azure  softly  steals. 
And  Morning,  faintly  touched  with  quivering 

fire. 
Leans  on  the  frosty  summits  of  the  hills, 
Like  a  young  girl  over  her  hoary  sire. 
u.        lloscoE— Poems  and  Essays. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east. 
V.        liomeo  ami  Juliet.     Act  I.     Sc.  1 . 

But,  look,  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 
10.        Hamlet.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
X.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.    Sc.  5. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love, 
y.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  IIL    Act  11.    Sc  L^ 
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The  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rou8*d  the  ribald 

crowB, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no 
longer. 
a.        lYoUus  and  Crtssida,    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 

Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 

6.        Henry  Vl.    Ft.  I.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom, 

And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 

Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 

c.  Tilus  Andronicus.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning 

night. 
Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks 

of  light. 

d.  Borneo  and  Jidiet.     Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gray; 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are 

green ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 

e.  TUuit  Andronicus,    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

Darkness  is  fled. 
Now,  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun. 
And,  blushing,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  to 
wake  them. 
/.        Sheridan— ne  Oific.    Act  II.    Sc.2. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn!  mild  blushing  goddess! 

hail; 
Bejoic'd  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies,  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  from  ev'ry  shrub  depend. 
g,        Wm.  Somerville— TAe  Chase.  Bk.  II. 

Line  19. 

Now  the  frosty  stars  are  gone: 
I  have  watched  them  one  by  one, 
Fading  on  the  shores  of  Dawn. 
Round  and  full  the  glorious  sun 
Walks  with  level  step  the  spray. 
Through  his  vestibule  of  Day. 
h.        Bayard  Taylor— Jlrtei  in  the  Cloven 

Pine. 

Yonder  fly  his  scattered  golden  arrows. 
And  smite  the  hills  with  day. 

i.        Bayard  Taylor — The  PoeVs  Journal. 

Third  Evening.     Morning. 

Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
J.        Ti2fVYson—Tfie  Princess.    Pt.  III. 

Line  1. 

Rise,  happy  mom,  Rise,  holy  mom, 
Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night; 
O  Father,  touch  tlie  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shono  when  Hope  was  born. 
A:.        Tennyson- /?i  Jfemoriam.    Ft,  XXX. 

Brown  Night  retires;  young  Day  pours  in 

apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospects  wide. 
L         Thomson — Tlie  Seasons.     Summer, 

Line  51. 


The   meek-eyed  mom  appeals,  mother   of 
dews, 
m.       Thoxson— 7^  Seasons,    Summer. 

Line  47. 

It  is  the  iairest  sight  in  Nature's  realms. 
To  see  on  summer  morning,  dewy-sweet. 
That  very  type  of  freshness,  the  green  wheat. 
Surging  through  shadows  of  the  hedgerow 

elms; 
How  the  eye  revels  in  the  many  shapes 
And  colors  which  the  risen  day  restores! 
n.        Charles  (Tennyson)  Tl^bner—  Sonnet 

Morning. 

MOBTAIJTY. 

"  Lo!  as  the  wind  is  so  is  mortal  life, 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife.**. 
0.        Edwin  Abnoli>—  The  Liqht  of  Asifi. 

Bk.  IIL     Line  25. 

Flesh  is  but  the  glasse,  which  holds  the 
dust 
That   measures    all    our  time;  which  also 

shall 
Be  crumbled  into  dust, 
p,        Herbert— T^e  Temple.     Church 

Monuments . 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flics ; 
Life's  a  short  summer— man  a  flower — 
He  dies — alas!  how  soon  he  dies. 
q,        Sam'l  Johnson— Winter.    An  Ode. 

Consider 
The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief: — 
We  are  as  they; 
Like  them  we  fade  away. 
As  doth  a  leaf, 
r.        Christina  G.  Rosseiti — Consider. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance. 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time:  for,  from  this  in- 
stant. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality. 
s.        Macbeth.    Act  11.    Sc.  3. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fooU 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Fushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve. 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought; 
Resolves,   and    re-resolves,    then    dies   the 

same. 
And  why?  because  he  thinks   himself  im- 
mortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them- 
selves. 
t.        Youmo— Night  Thoughts,    Night  I. 

Line  417. 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long; 
How  soon  must  he  resign  his  very  dusC 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour! 
u.       YovsQ^Night  Thonghis.    Night  IV. 

Line  118. 
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KOTHEB. 

Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  yoiL 
Many  a  snmmer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blostiomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between; 
Yet  with  strong   yearning  and    passionate 

pain. 
Long  I  to*night  for  your  presence  again. 
a.        Elizabeth  Akf.rs  AiiiSN — Boch  Me  to 

Sleep. 

Lo!  at  the  conch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps; 
Her  silent  watch  the  moumfal  mother  keeps; 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies. 
Smiles  on  her  slumbering  child  with  pensive 
eyes. 
h.        CAXFBELii — Pleasures  of  Hope.    Ft.  I. 

Line  225. 

A  mother  is  a  mother  still. 
The  holiest  thing  alive. 

CouEBiDaE— TAe  Three  Graves.  St  10. 

There  is  none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless    love,  save  that 

within 
A.  mother's  heart 

d,  Iklrs.  HsuAKS — Siege  of  Valencia. 

Sc.  Boom  in  a  Palace  of  Valencia. 

The  aged  Mother  to  her  Daughter  spake. 
Daughter,  said  she,  arise,* 
Thy  Daughter  to  her  Daughter  take 
Vhcse  Daughter's  Daughter  cries. 

e.  HoKSWELL— ^po/o^.    L    Ch.  Y, 

Sec.  7. 

When  the  rose  of  thine  own  being 

Shall  rcT^  its  central  fold. 
Thou  shalt  look  within  and  marvel, 
Fearins  what  thine  eyes  behold; 
^Hiat  it  shows  and  what  it  teaches 

Aie  not  things  wherewith  to  part; 
Thorny  rose!  that  always  costetn 
BeaUncs  at  the  heart 

/.       JzAif  Jxcaojow—A  Mother  Sfiotoing  the 

PortraU  of  Her  Child. 

Bat  one  upon  Earth  is  more  beautiful  and 
better  than  the  wife — that  is  the  mother. 

g.        li.  SCHEVZB. 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
^^  gave  me  up  to  tears. 
*•      Etnry  V.    Act  IV.     Sc.  6. 

And  Bay  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 

«  ««ir8— with  what  a  kingly  power  their 

We 
^"8nt  rule  the  fountains  of  the  newborn 
.    mind. 
*•      Mrs.  SioouBNEY— TAc  Mother  of 

Washington. 

— . ,  Happy  he 

^^  8nch  a  mother!  faith  in  womankind 
"^^  ^th  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 

^^^^  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and 

n      ^' 

He  ahall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay. 

;•      Ttsanaaa— The  Princess.   Canto  VII. 

Line  308. 


The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child  is 
woman's  wisdom, 
fc,        TBNNXS0N~27ie  Prmc«5.     Canto  V. 

Line  470. 

MOTIVE. 

What  makes  life  dreary  is  the  want  of  mo- 
tive. 
I.         GzoauE  EuoT — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  Vm.     Ch.  LXV. 

A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine: 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws. 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fmc. 
m.       Hebbebt— r/ic  Temple.     Tlie  Mixer 

It  is  not  the  deed 
A  man  does,  but  the  way  that  he  does  it, 

should  plead 
For  the  man's  compensation  in  doing  it 
n.        OwBN  Mebeditu— Xuciie.    Pt.  II. 

Canto  II.     St.  1. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains; 

Thev  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

0.        Byro^— Manfred.    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

Whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with  the 
sky. 
p.'        Campbeuj— Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Line  4. 

Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 
q.        CowpER— TAc  Task.   Bk.  II,   Line  17. 

Yesterday  brown  was  still  thy  head,  as  the 
locks  of  my  loved  one, 
Whose  sweet  image  so  dear  silently  beckons 
afar. 
Silver-grey  is  the  early  snow  to-day  on  thy 
summit. 
Through  the  tempestuous  night  streaming 

fast  over  thy  brow. 
r.        Goethe — The  Swiss  Alps. 

Bound  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head. 
s.        Goldsmith— Deserved  Village. 

Line  11)2. 

Earth  has  built  the  great  watch-towers  of 
the  mountains,  and  they  lift  their  heads  far 
up  into  the  sky,  and  gaze  ever  upward  and 
around  to  see  if  the  Judge  of  the  World 
comes  not! 

/.         LoNGPELiiOW— ityperion,    Bk.  IT. 

Ch.  VI. 

Hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise, 
u.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  32. 

Mountains  are  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  natural  scenery. 
V.        Buskin— 2Vue  and  BeauiifuL    Xaiure. 

Mountains. 
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See  the  monntains  kiss  high  heaven. 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another. 
a,        Bbsllei — Love's  Philosophy, 

MUBDEK. 

Nothing  can  be  in  itself  so  disagreeable  to 
me  as  to  go  to  London,  or  to  show  to  the 
world  the  face  of  a  man  marked  by  the  hand 
of  God. 

h.        "Burke— LeUer  to  Lord  LougJiborough. 

Mordre  wol  out,  that  seene  day  by  day. 

c.  Chauceb— Oanterdury  Tales,     The 

Nonnes  Preesies  Tale,    Line  15058. 

Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time. 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 

d.  Dbyden — Th6  Cock  and  Fox, 

Line  285. 

Murder,  like  talent,  seems  occasionally  to 
run  in  families. 

e.  Gbobos  Henby  Lewes — Physiology  of 

Common  Life,    Ch.XlI. 

One  murder  made  a  villain. 
Millions  a  hero.    Prince's  were  privileg*d 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime. 
Ah!  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men. 
And  men  that  they  are  orethren  ? 
/.        Beilby  Pobteus— Dea</i.    Line  154. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  golden 

time 
Ere  human  statute  p\irg'd  the  general  weal; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  per- 

form'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear:  the  times  have  been, 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man 

would  die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
"With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.     This  is  more 

strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 
g.        Macbeth,    Act  m.    Sc.  4. 

Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals! 
llow   sweet   a   plant   have   you    untimely 

cropp'd! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers!  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up 

remorse. 
h,        Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.    Act  V.    So.  5. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fresh  as 

May; 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 

heaven  ? 
i,         Hamlet,     Act  m.     Sc.  3. 

Is  not  the  causer  of  these  timeless  deaths 
As  blameful  as  the  executioners  ? 
j.         Bichard  IIL     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 
k,        Hamlet,    Act  L     Sc.  5. 


Murder,   though    it   have  no  tongue,   will 

speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 
I        Hamlet,    Act  2.    Sc.  2. 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth. 
That  I   am  meek   and  gentle    wiui    these 

butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy. 
m,       Julius  Ooesar,    Act  ILL     Sc.  1. 

The  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :   Wilt  thou 

then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfill  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his 

hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 
n.        Hichard  IIL    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  cxtremest  gust^ 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just 
0.         Timon  of  Athens.     Act  IIL     Sc.  6. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash    this 

blood 
Glean  from  my  hand?    No;  this  my  hand 

will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 
p.       Ma^eth,    Act  II.    Sc  2. 

Cast  not  the  clouded  gem  away. 
Quench  not  the  dim  but  living  ray, — 

My  brother  man,  Beware! 
W  ith  that  deep  voice  which  from  the  skies 
Forbade  the  Patriarch's  sacrifice, 

God's  angel  cries.  Forbear! 

q.        Whittieb— fluman  Sacrifice,  Pt  VH. 

One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law. 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame, 
r.        YouNQ— ZoM  of  Fame,    Satire  VII. 

Line  65. 

MXTSIO. 

Music  religious  heat  inspires, 
It  wakes  the  soul  and  lifts  it  high. 

And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 
s,       Addison— .1  Song  for  8L  Cecilia*  s 

Day,    St  4. 

Bich  celestial  music  thrilled  the  air 
From  hosts  on  hosts  of  shining  ones,  who 

thronged 
Eastward  and  westward,  making  bright  the 
night. 
i.        Edwin  Abnold — Light  of  Asia, 

Bk.  IV.    Lme  418. 

Music  tells  no  truths, 
u.        Baiuet — Futus,    Sc.  A  Village  Feast. 
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God  is  its  author,  and  not  man;  he  laid 
The  key-note  of  all  harmonies;  he  planned 
Ail  perfect  combinations,  and  he  made 
Us  so  that  we  could  hear  and  understand. 

a.  M.  G.  Bratwabd — Music. 

The  mstle  of  the  leaves  in  summer's  hush 
When  wandering  breezes  touch  them,  and 

the  sigh 
That  filters  through  the  forest,  or  the  gush 
That  swells  and  sinks   amid  the  branches 

hich,— 
*Tis  all  the  music  of  the  wind,  and  we 
Iiet  fancy  float  on  this  soolian  breath. 

b.  M.  G.  Brainabd— Jfttsic. 

IMscords  make  the  sweetest  airs. 

c.  BunsR—Hudibras.  Pt.  HI.  Canto  I. 

Line  919. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
d.       BJBOS—Childe  Harold.    Canto  HI. 

St.  21. 

Sopnno,  basso,  even  the  contni-alto 
Wished  him  five  fathom  under  the  Bialto. 
e.      Btbon— JJcjjpo.     St.  32. 

There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill; 
fere's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears: 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

/      BiBOH— -Don  Juan.    Canto  aV.  St.  5. 

fl*W8tliy  stormy  music  of  the  drum, 
y.      (jhMJPBELL— Pleasures  of  Jlope.   Pt.  1. 

Musio  is  well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels. 
*•      Cablyle— Essays.     The  Opera. 

See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically; 
ue  heart  of  Nature  being  everywhere  music, 
if  yon  can  only  reach  it 

t.      Cablilb— J^croe*  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  UI. 

^tti  Toices  sweet  enttined,  and  so  smale, 
^•*tte  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody 
That  erer  I  heard  in  my  life. 
h      CaAucEE — Flower  and  Leaf.   Line  79. 

In  Mow  murmurs  died  away. 
»•      Collins— T^  Passions.    Line  68. 

In  Doteg  by  distance  made  more  sweet 
*•      CoiusB^The  Passions.    Line  60. 

Whja  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
^v™  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
^^Rttsions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
T"«aig*d  around  her  magic  cell. 
''*•     CoLUHS— :?^  Passions.    Line  1. 

Music  has  charms  to  sooth  a  savage  breast, 
To  Boften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak; 
rveread  that  tiling  inanimate  have  moved, 
^^  M  with  living  souls,  have  been  in- 

form'd. 
*v  Diagie  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 
"•      ConoBEva — The  Moumintj  Bride, 

Act  I.   Sc.  1. 


The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling 
lute, 
o.        DitYDEN— ^  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's 

Day. 

Musio  sweeps  by  me  as  a  messenger 
Carrying  a  message  that  is  not  for  me. 
p.        Geoboe  "EiiAxyi— Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  in. 

There  is  no  feeling,  perhaps,  except  the 
extremes  of  fear  and  grief,  that  does  not  find 
relief  in  music — that  does  not  make  a  man 
sing  or  play  the  better. 

q.        Gboboe  Eliot— T^e  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  VI.   Ch.  Vn. 

Tis  God  gives  skill. 
But  not  without  men's  hands:  Ho  could  not 

make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 
Without  Antonio . 
r.        Geoboe  ISdJxys— Legend  of  Jubal. 

Slradivarius.     Line  151. 

Heaven's  thunders  melt 
In  music! 
s.        John  Hookham  Frebe  (Wm.  and 

Kobt  Whistlecraft)— TAe  Monks 
and  Giants.    Canto  III. 

Where  through  the    long-drawn  aisle  and 

fretted  vault 
The    pealing   anthem    swells    the    note  of 
praise. 
/.         GRJiY- -Elegy  in  a  Country  CJiurch 

.  Yard.     St  108. 

He  stood  beside  a  cuctage  lone, 

And  listened  to  a  lute, 
One  summer's  eve,   when  the  breeze  was 

gone, 
And  the  nightingale  was  mute. 

u.        Thos.  Hervey— rA«  Devil's  Progress. 

Music  may  be  divine,  but  its  living  is  its 
dying.  It  gushes,  and  is  drunk  up  by  tho 
thirsty  silences. 

V.        J.  G.  Holland — Plain  Talks  on 

Fumiiar  Subjects.     Art  and  Life. 

Music  was  a  thing  of  the  soul— a  rose- 
lipped  shell  that  murmured  of  the  eternal 
sea — a  strange  bird  singing  the  songs  of 
another  shore. 

w.        J.  G.  Holland — Plain  Talks  on 

Familiar  Subjects.     Art  and  Life. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play 
on, 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd. 
Pipe  to  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 
X.        Keats — Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 
y.        Keats— 'St.  Agnes*  Eve.     St  27. 
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Joy  has  its  voice — so  has  grief  I    There  are 

eloquent  tears;  and  deep  sorrows 
Melt  into  songs — in  the  fields  which  grow 

green  the  sweet  nightingale  sings; 
Gknius  and  Love  never  meet  bat  the  spirit 

of  music  is  near  them; 
When  the  heart  speaks,  lend  thine  ear — lend 

thine  ear,  lor  its  language  is  song. 

a.  Chables  Kisfaludy — Sound  of  Song. 

Sentimentally,  I  am  disposed  to  harmony, 
But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune. 

b.  Lamb — A  Chapter  on  Ears. 

Music  is  in  all  growing  things; 
And  underneath  the  silky  wmgs 

Of  smallest  insects  there  is  stirred 
A  pulse  of  air  that  must  be  heard; 
Earth's  silence  lives,  and  throbs,  and  sings. 

c.  Lathbop — Music  of  Growth, 

Of  all  the  arts,  great  music  is  the  art 

To  raise  the  soul  above  all  earthly  storms. 

d.  Let. AND —  The  Music  Lesson  of 

(hnfucius. 

0  secret  music!  sacred  tongue  of  God! 

1  hear  thee  calling  to  me,  and  I  come! 

e.  Tjeulsd — The  Music  Lesson  of 

Confucius, 

Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind. 
/.         Longfellow — Ouire-Mer.    Ancient 

Spanish  Ballads, 

Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

g.        Longfellow —  The  Day  is  Done, 

Writ  in  the  climate  of  Heaven,  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  angels. 
7l        Longfellow — Children  of  the  LonVs 

Supper,    Line  2G2. 

Tea,  music  is  the  Prophet's  art; 
Among  the  gifts  that  God  hath  sent, 
One  of  the  most  magnificent! 
i.         Longfellow — Christus.    Pt.  in. 

Second  Interlude.    St.  5. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth*s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
J,         Milton— Cbmits.     Line  244. 

In  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a  row  of   pipes  the  soundboard 
breathes. 
k,        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  I. 

Line  708. 

I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 
I.         Milton — Comus,    Line  560. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
in,       Mmrov-^L*  Allegro,    Line  136. 


Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regain'd  iTurydice. 

n.        Milton— X'^/^e^ro.    Line  145. 

Such  music  (as,  'tis  said, ) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 
And  the  weli-balano'd  world  on    hinges 

hung. 
0.        Milton — Hymn  on  the  XatiiHty, 

St  12. 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony, 
p,        Milton — L  Allegro,    Line  144. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 
To  the  full  voiced  quire  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  brine  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
q,        JkuLTON— ii  Penseroso.    Line  161 . 

The  sound 
Symphonius  of   ten    thousand    harps   that 

tuned 
Angelic  harmonies, 
r.        Milton— Paradise  Xosi.    Bk.  VII. 

Line  558. 

And  music  too — dear  music!  that  can  touch 
Beyond  all  else  the  soul  that  loves  it  much— 
Now  heard  far  off,  so  far  as  but  to  seem 
Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 
s.        Mooee— io/to  Rookh.     The  VeUed 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

Music!  O  how  faint,  how  weak. 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell! 

Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak, 

when  thou  canst  breathe  her  aonl  so  well. 
t,         MooBE — On  Music 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara*s  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  wplls. 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 

w.        MooBE — The  Harp  That  Onee^ 

The  Father  spake!    In  grand  reverberations 
Through  space  rolled  on  the  mighty  music 
tide, 
While  to  its  low,  majestic  modulations. 

The  clouds  of  chaos  slowly  swept  aside. 

*         .  *  *  *  *  * 

And  wheresoever,  in  his  rich  creation, 
Sweet  music  breathes— in  wave,  or  bird,  or 
soul — 

'Tis  but  the  faint  and  far  reverberation 
Of  that  great  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll! 
V.        Faances  S.  Osgooi>— Ifusic. 

As  some  to  Church  repair, 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
w.       Pops — Essay  on  Qriiicisnu     Line  343. 
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By  mosio  minds  an  oqnal  temper  know. 
Nor  BweU  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 

Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Poitrs  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds. 
0.        Pope— Ode  on  St.  OecUia*s  Day, 

Hark!  the  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise 
And  W  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies. 
6.        Pope— Otte  on  ISL  CccUia*a  Day. 

In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain 

Let  the  warbling  lute  complain. 

c.  Pope— cWe  on  St.  dcilia's  Day. 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jigto  Heav'n. 

d.  Pope— Jforoi  ^aays.    jEp.  IV. 

Line  143. 

Mosio  resembles  Poetry;  in  each 

.\re  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

e.  'Pops— Essay  on  Cniicism,    Line  143. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm: 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
And  mii^o  despair  and  madness  please: 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
/.        Pope— CAic  on  St.  OecUkCs  Day. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  bo 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetteer,  or  me  ? 
But  let  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines! 
g.        Pope — Sssay  on  Criticism.    Line  418. 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 
Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell; 
And  feeling  hearts — touch  them  but  lightly — 

pour 
A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before! 
h.        BoGSBS~//u7nan  Life. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
With  surest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

i.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
j.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  II.    Sc.  5. 

How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
Ar.        Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    Act  H.    Sc  1. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank! 
Here  will  wo  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
/.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

I  am  advised  to  give  her  music  o'  mom- 

;  they  say  it  will  penetrate. 
to,       (^mbdine.    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 


I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music, 
n.        Mei'chajU  of  Venice,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

If  music  bo  the  food  of  love,  pla^  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again,— it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour, 
o.        Twdfih  NighL    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

It  will  discourse  most  excellent  music. 
p.        IJandet,    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  hin 

choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music. 
q.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit, 
r.        lienry  IV,    Pt.  n.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters; 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air. 
a.        Tempest,    Act  I.    So.  2. 

Music  do  I  hear? 
Ha!  ha!  keep  time.     How  sour  sweet  music 

is. 
When  time    is  broke,   and  no    proportion 
kept! 
/.        Richard  II.    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

Music  oft  hath  such  a  charm. 
To  make  bad  good,  and    good  provoke  to 
harm. 
It.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

One  who  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue, 
Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony. 
V.       Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.   Sc.  1. 

Play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 
10.       lienry  VIII.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain? 
X.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows! 
y.        TMlus  ami  Oressida,    Act  I.    Sc  3. 

The  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Deum. 
z.        Henry  VIIL    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
And   is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 

sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 
aa.      Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  V.     Sc.  1. 
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The  Mnsio  of  the  spheres!  list  my  Marina, 
o.        Ferides.    Act  Y.    So.  1. 

Wilt  thou  haye  music?  hark!  Apollo  plays. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing. 
6.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  II. 

Indnotion. 

Music,  when  soft  Toices  die 
Vibrates  in  the  memory. 

c,  ShbliiEy— To . 

Musick!  soft  charm  of  heav'n  and  earth, 
Whence  dids*t  thou   borrow  thy  auspicious 

birth? 
Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date, 
Sire  to  thyself,  thyself  as  old  as  Fate? 

d,  SbMUMD  Smith— Ode  in  Praise  of 

Muaick, 

Dischord  of te  in  musick  makes  the  sweeter 
lav. 

e,  Spsnseb — Fcerie  Queene.    Bk.  III. 

Canto  II.    St  5. 


Music  reTives  the  recollections  it  would  ap- 


pease. 
MAiiATwra  DE  Stael — CbHnTie.    Bk.  IX. 

Ch.  U. 


It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 
o.        TissKYBOix^Idyls  of  the  King.    Vivien. 

Line  2^0. 


Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the 
blissful  skies. 
h.        TsMMZBON— T^  Lotos  Eaters. 

Choric  Song.    St.  1. 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes. 
t.         TxNNYSON — The  Lotos  Eaters. 

Choric  Song.    St.  1. 

Strange!  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long. 
j.        Watis — Hymns  <md  Spiritual  Songs. 

Bk.  IL    Hymn  19. 

With  a  great  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears. 
We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 
k.        Whittizb — At  Port  Jtoydl. 

Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever. 
I        WoBDswoBTH — Sonnct,    Not  Love, 

Not  War. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 
m.       WoBDewoBTH— TAe  Solitary  Reaper. 

Where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die. 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
That  thev  were  bom  for  immortality. 
Tu        'nOBDSWOSiB.^InsideofKing^sCfuipel, 

Oambridge. 


N. 


KAME. 

Oh!  no!  we  never  mention  her 
Her  name  is  never  heard; 
My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak 
That  once  familiar  word, 
o.        Thomas  Hatkes  Batlt— Oh/  No  I  We 

Never  Mention  Her. 

He  lives  who  dies  to  win  a  lasting  name. 
p.        Dbcmmond — SonneL 

And  lol  Ben  Adhem*s  name  led  all  the  rest. 
q.        LnoH  Hunt — Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  tongue. 
No  minstrel  needs, 
r.        Don  Joboe  Manbique — Copta^  De 

Manrique.    Trans,  by  Longfellow. 

Oh  name  forever  sad,  forever  dear! 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  usher*d  with  a 
tear. 
s.        Tovz^Eloisa  to  Ahelard.    Line  31. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is. 
t        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  lU. 

Sc.  2. 


I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 
V.        Tempest.    Act  UL    Sc.  1. 

Then  shall  our  names, 
Familiar   in    their    mouths    as   household 

words— 

•  •  •  •  * 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
V.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Se.  3. 

The  one  so  like  the  other, 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names, 
to.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  I.    So.  1. 

What*s  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
X.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  IL     So.  2. 

KABAATIVE. 

I  hate 
To  tell  again  a  tale  once  fully  told. 
y.       Sbtant^s  Homer's  Odyssey.    Bk.  Xn. 

Line  556. 
What  so  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale? 
2.       Pop£*s  Homer*8  Odyssey.    Bk.  XII. 

Last  line. 
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Kitore's  great  law,    and  law  of  all  men's 

minds  ? — 
To  its  own  impulse  eyery  creature  stirs; 
Live  by  thy  light,   and  earth  will  live  by 
her's! 
&      Maithkw  Abnoij) — Beligious  Isolaiion. 

St.  4. 

Ibe  course  of  Nature   seems  a  course  of 
Death, 

\    And  nothingness  the  whole  substantial  thing. 
6.      BjLiLEi—Fsstus.    Sc.WcUer  and  Wood. 

God  quickened — in    the    sea,    and    in  the 

riTera — 
So  many  fishes  of  so  many  features, 
That  in  the  waters  we  may  see  all  creatures, 
Eren  all  that  on  the  earth  are  to  be  found. 
As  if  the  world  were  in  deep  waters  to  be 
drown*d, 
,   For  seas— as  well  as  skies — have  sun,  moon, 

stars; 
J   As  veil  as  air — swallows,  rooks,  and  stares; 
As  vcdl    as    earth — ^vines,     roses,    nettles, 

melons, 

Vashiooms,   pinks,  gillifiowers,  and  many 
I  ndllions 

Of  other  plants,   more  rare,   more  strange 

than  these; 
As  jzrj  fishes,  living  in  the  seas. 
c     DxjBakiah— Divine  Weeks  and  Works. 

Safaire,  too  unkind 

Ibatmade  no  medicine  for  a  troubled  mind! 

d.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Philaster. 

Actm.    fckj.  1. 

The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
bapiiing  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still. 

e.  Bxxx>MFi£LD — FhLrmer*s  Boy.     Spring. 

Line  9. 

Kstore  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
vith  nature;  they  bein^  both  the  servants  of 
bis  {iTOTidence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of 
^>|>tQre.  Were  the  world  now  as  it  was  the 
B^  dav,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature 
hath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In 
brieC  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature  is 
the  art  of  God. 

/•      Sir  Thomas  Bbowns— i2e2igio  Medici. 

Pt  XVI. 

Biebvith  the  spoils  of  nature. 
9>     Sir  THOMAS  Bbownx — Rdigio  Medici. 

ptxin. 

There  are  no  grotesques  in  nature;  not 
^T^bing  framed  to  fill  up  empty  cantons, 
m  onneceesary  spaces. 

"•     Sir  Thomas  Bbowne — Religio  Medici. 

Pt.  XV. 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings. 
^      BnAsn—Thanatopsis, 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with   her  visible   forms,    she 

speaks 
A  ntioju  language. 
>      Bbxant— jnkuiotopKtf. 


Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord. 
k.        CuAvcER—Canterburff  Tales.  AssenMy 

of  I'ovdes.    Line  379. 

Not  without  art,  yet  to  nature  true. 

/.         Chubchili/— 7%e  Rosciad.    Line  699. 

All  nature  wears  one  universal  grin. 
m.       FiELMNO — Tom  Thumb  the  Great. 

Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Where  Nature  is  sovereign,   there  is  no 
need  of  austerity  and  self-denial. 
n.        Fboude — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     (kUvinism. 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
0.        Gbay — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St.  23. 

Nature  can  soothe  if  she  cannot  satisfy. 
p.        Anna  Kathabine  Green—  The  Sword 
of  Damocles.  Bk.  III.  Ch.  XXVm. 

Wise  is  Nature's  plan. 
Who,  in  her  realm  jm  in  the  soul  of  man, 
Alternates  storm  with  calm,  and  the  loua 

noon 
With  dewy  evening's  soft  and  sacred  lull. 
q.        Paul  H.  Hayne — Sonnet. 

That  undefined  and  mingled  hum. 
Voice  of  the  desert  never  dumb! 
r.         HoGO—  Verses  to  Lady  Anne  Scott. 

Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer! 
s.        Longfellow —  Voices  of  the  Night. 

Prelude. 

No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 
t.         Longfellow — Sunrise  on  the  Hills. 

Line  35. 

So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  plavthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the 

hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go. 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what 

we  know, 
u,        Longfellow — Nature. 

O  Nature,  how  fair  is  thy  face, 
And  how  light  is  thy  heart,  and  how  friend- 
less thy  grace! 
V.        Owen  Mebedith — Lucile.    Pt.  I. 

Canto  V.    St.  28. 

But  on  and  up,  where  Nature's  heart 
Beats  strong  amid  the  hills. 
w.       Bichabd  Milsis— Tragedy  of  the  Lar 

de  Gavhe.    St.  2. 

Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part; 

Do  thou  but  thine!  ^^ 

X.        Mojrov— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  Vlll. 

Line  661. 
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This  wild  abyss, 
The  womb  of  Nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

a.  Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  U. 

Line  910. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Grod  the  soul; 
That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the 

same; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame; 
"Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  thro*  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal 

part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart: 
As  full,  as  x>crfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

b.  Pope— isijsaT/  on  Man,    Ep.  I. 

Line  2G7. 

All  nature  is  but  art. 

c.  "Pope— Essay  on  Man.    Ep  I. 

Line  289. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

d.  Pope — Essay  on  Man.  Ep.  L  Line  13. 

See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end. 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend. 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Form'd  and  impell'd  its  neighbor  to  embrace. 
c.        Pope— JSssai^  on  Man.    Ep.  Ill, 

Line  10. 

Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow. 
/'.         Scott— Xord  of  the  Jsles.     Canto  in. 

St.  14. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions. 
fj.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L     Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
h.         Cynibclinc.     Act  ITT.     Sc.  3. 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms! 
i.  Winter's  Tale.    Act  L     So.  2. 

In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 
j.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 
k.        Henry  VIII.    Act  111.    Sc.  2. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean:  so,  o'er  that 

art, 
\Vhich,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 
I.         Winter's  Taie.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 


One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 

kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom 

rwds, 
they   are   made  and  moulded    of 
things  past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted, 
m.       TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  IIL   Sc.  3. 

To  hold,  as  Hwere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time  his  form  and  pressure. 

71.        IlanUet.    Act  IIL    Sc,2. 

Yet  neither  spins,  he  cards,  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  nature  all  her  care  she  lets. 
0.         SpxssER—Fcerie  Queene.    Bk.  IL 

Canto  L 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the 

lawn, 
The  moans  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.     

p.        TmsHYBOJX— The  Princess.    Canto  YD. 

Line  208. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeautifnl 
q.        Tennyson— TAc  Lover's  Tale. 

Line  330. 

O  Nature!       ••••••- 

Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works; 
Snatch  me  to  heaven, 
r.        Thomson — The  Seasons.    Autumn, 

Line  13C0. 

Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?    Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  ga^  creation,  hues  like  her's  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows? 
s,        Thomson — The  ISeasons.    Spring. 

Line  465. 

Nature  is  always  wise  in  every  part. 
t.        LoED  ThubijOW— -ife/cc/  Poems.      The 

Harvest  Moon. 

As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived. 
So  in  the  eye  of  nature  let  him  die! 

WoBDswoRTB— J%e  Old  Cumberland 

Beggar. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her. 
M.        WoRDSwoBTH— rinfem  Abbey. 

Nothing  in   nature,    much   less   conscious 

being. 
Was  e'er  created  solely  for  itself, 
V.        Young— Al///ii  Thoughts.    Night  IX 

Line  700. 

Such  blessing  nature  pours, 
Overstocked    mankind   enjoy    but  half  her 

stores: 
She  rears  her  flowers  and  spreads  her  velvet 
green, 
to.       Young — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  V. 

Line  219. 


T7ATUBE. 


NIGHT. 
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The  oonTse  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 
o.        Young— iVi^W  Thoughts.    Night  IX. 

Line  1267. 

NECESSITY. 

Necessity  is  stronger  far  than  art. 
6.         ^IscHTLUS — Prom.    514. 

Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  thinketh  me, 
To  maken  yerta  of  necessity. 
And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  nat  escheive, 
And  namely  that  that  to  us  alle  is  dewe, 
c        CaiLi:cz;R— Canterbury  Tales.     The 

Kniglde'8  Tak,    Line  2184. 

Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordained  to  die. 
To  make  a  Tirtne  of  necessity. 

d.  Dbyden — Palamon  and  ArcUe. 

Bk.  m.    Line  1084. 

Not  mine 
This  saying,  bnt  the  sentence  of  the  sage, 
Nothing  is  stronger  than  necessity. 

e.  EusiFiDES — Hd.    514, 

Neeessitv,  the  mother  of  invention. 
/.         fe'ABQUHAB—TV^  Tujin  Rivals.    ActL 

My  steps  have  pressed  the  flowers. 
That  to  the  Muses'  bowers 
The  eternal  dews  of  Helicon  have  given: 
And  trod  the  mountain  height. 
Where  Science,  young  and  bright. 
Scans  with  poetic  gaze  the  midnight-heaven; 
Yet  have  I  found  no  power  to  vie 
With  thine,  severe  Necessity! 
g,        Thomas  Lovk  Psacock — Necessity. 

Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants;  it  is 
the  creed  of  slaves. 
h.        Wm.  Ihn— -Speech  on  the  India  BiU. 

Nov.  1783. 

Necessity — thou  best  of  peacemakers. 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention. 

l         Scott — reveril  of  the  Peak.         

Ch.  XXVL 

He  must  needsgo  that  the  Devil  drives. 
j.         AlTs  Jm  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  I. 

Sc.  3. 

Necessity's  sharp  pinch! 
k.        King  Lear.    Act  IL    So.  4. 

Now  sit  we  close  about  the  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 
L        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity, 
m.       Bichard  IL    Act  I.    Sc.  3 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
».         Tioo  Oentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IV. 

So.  1. 

Necessity  seems  to  bear  a  divine  character, 
while  the  determinations  of  the  human  will 
may  be  imbued  with  pride. 

a        MiBAiffK  DB  STAJEZf— 7n  Abd  Seven's 
Madame  de  8tad.    Ch.  XXXI. 


NEGLECT. 

The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard, 
From  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with  a 

sound 
That  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 
p.        Longfellow — l^nish  Student. 

Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 
q.        Henry  V.    Act  IT.    Sc.  4. 

NIGHT. 

Day  is  a  snow-white  Dove  of  heaven. 
That  from  the  east  glad  message  brings: 

Night  is  a  stealthy,  dvil  Raven, 

Wrapt  to  the  eyes  in  his  black  wings, 
r.        Aldbich— i>ay  and  Night. 

I  love  night  more  than  day — ^she  is  so  lovely; 
But  I  love  night  the  most  because  she  brings 
My  love  to  me  in  dreams  which  scarcely  lie. 
8.       Bj^JELBY^Fkstus.  Sc.  Water  and  Wood. 

jmdnighL 


Night  comes,  world-jewelled,    •    •    •    •    • 
The  stars  rush  forth  in  myriads  as  to  wage 
War  with  the  lines  of  Darkness ;  and  the  moon. 
Pale  ghost  of  Night,  comes  haunting  the  cold 

earth 
After  the  sun's  red  sea-death— quietless. 
(.         BAiUKZ^Fsstus.    Sc.  Garden  and 

Bower  by  the  Sea. 

When  draws  near  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
u.        "Blaib— The  Grave.    Line  55. 

Night  wears  away,  and  mom  is  near. 
The  stars  are  high,  two-thirds  of  night  are 

past; 
The  greater  part,— and  scarce  a  third  remains. 
V.        fiBTAirr's  Homer*8  Iliad.    Bk.  X. 

Line  202. 

Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber! 
to.       'BYBOV—ChUde  Harold.    Canto  IH. 

St  93. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains— Beautiful! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  leam'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
X.        Bybon— 3fan/rcd.    Act  IH    Sc.  4. 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear; 
*Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night  winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 
y.       Braov—Don  Juan.    Canto  I.    St.  122L 

Til  that  the  brighte  sonne  had  lost  his  hewe. 
For  the  orizont  had  reft  the  sonne  his  liht, 
(This  is  as  much  to  sayn  as  it  was  nyht.) 
z.        Chaucer— 7^  Canterbury  Tales. 

This  Fronkdeyma  Tdk.    Line  288. 
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NIGHT. 


KIGHT. 


l^ight  drew  her  sable  cnrtain  down 
And  pinned  it  with  a  star. 

a.  McDonald  Clabke. 

The  crackling  embers  on  the  hearth  are  dead; 
The  indoor  note  of  industry  is  still; 
The  latch  is  fast;  npon  the  window-sill 
The  small  birds  wait  not  for  their  daily  bread ; 
The  Toiceless  flowers— how  qaietly  they  shed 
Their  nightly  odonrs; — and  the  household  rill 
Murmurs  continuous  dulcet  sounds  that  fill 
The  vacant  expectation,  and  the  dread 
Of  listening  nigbt. 

b.  Habtley  Coleridge — Poems.    Night 

0  radiant  Dark!  O  darkly  fostered  ray! 
Thou  hast  a  joy  too  deepfor  shallow  Day. 

c.  Geobge  Euot— Ti^  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.  L 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisper- 
ing wind. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant 
mind, — 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had 
made. 

d.  Goldsmith — The  Deserted  VUlage, 

Line  121. 

How  gently  rock  your  poplars  high 
Against  the  reach  of  primrose  sky 
with  heaven's  pale  candles  stored. 

e.  Jeas  Inoelow — Supper  at  the  JliU. 

"Tis  the  witching  hour  of  night. 
Orbed  is  the  moon  and  bright. 
And  the  stars  they  glisten,  glisten. 
Seeming  with  bright  eyes  to  listen — 

For  what  listen  they  ? 

/.         Keats— ^  Prophecy.    Line  I. 

1  heard  the  trailing  garment  of  the  night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls. 

g,        Longfellow — Hymn  to  the  2rtghL 

O  holy  Night!  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before! 
Thon  layest  thy  finder  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

h.        Longfellow— ^ymn  to  the  Xtght. 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless. 
And  still  as  still  can  be. 
And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 
To  the  music  of  the  sea. 
They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather, 
Untu  they  crowd  the  sky. 
And  listen,  in  breathless  silence. 
To  the  solemn  litany. 
i         Longfellow — Christus.     Tike  Golden 

LegemL    Pt.  5. 

The  Night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven. 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 


Then  stars  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy. 
k.        Longfellow — Hyperion.    Bk.  L 

Ch.L 

Quiet  night,  that  brings 
Best  to  the  labourer,  is  the  outlaw's  day. 
In  which  he  rises  early  to  do  wrong. 
And  when  his  work   is  ended,   dares  not 
sleep. 
/.        MASSiNOOb — The  GuardioMi.    Act  H. 

Sc4. 

A  night  of  tears!  for  the  gusty  rain 
Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping 
yet; 
And  the  moon  look'd  forth,  as  tho*  in  pain. 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet. 
m.      Owen  HEjaxnns — The  Wanderer. 

Bk.  IV.     The  Portrait. 

The  night  is  come!    On  the  hills  above 
Her  dusky  hair  she  hath  shaken  free, 

•        •••••• 

She  hath  loosen'd  the  shade  of  the  cedar  grove. 

And  shaken  it  over  the  long  dark  lea. 
She  hath  kindled  the  glow-worm,  and  cradled 
the  dove. 
In  the  silent  cypress  tree, 
n.        Owen  Mebedixh— 7%e  Wanderer. 

Bk.  L    Desire,    St  2. 

Darkness  now  rose. 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  louring 

Night, 
Her  shadowy  offiipiing. 
o.        Miuoir — Paradise  Regained.  Bk.  IV. 

Line  397. 

Now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  winjgs  to  double-shade 
The  desert;  fowls  in  their  day  nests  were 

couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth,  the  woods 
to  roam, 
p.        Hilton — Paradise  Regained.    Bk.  I. 

Line  499. 

O  thievish  Night. 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious 

end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their 

lamps 
With  everiastiiig  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller? 
q.        Mn^roN — Oomus.    Line  195. 

Sable-rested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 
r.        Hiuxm — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IL 

Line  962. 

The  Sim  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  Star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  and  now  from  end 

to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  veiled  th'  horizon 
round. 
s.       MiLXos— ParadiM  Lost    Bk.  IX. 

Line  48. 


NIGHT. 


NIGHT. 
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Night  is  the  time  for  rest; 

Uow  Bweet,  when  labours  close. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed! 

o.        MosTQO^aa.Y—2nfjht.    St.  1. 

O,  such  n  blessed  night  is  this, 
I  often  think,  if  friends  were  near. 
How  we  shouM  feel,  and  gaze  with  bliss 
Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here! 
6.        MooEE— To  Vlscouid  Stranoford. 

St.  4. 

There  never  was  nizht  that  had  no  mom. 


f. 


D.  M.  MuLocK~r/i€  Qoldtn  QaU. 


Day  i^  ended.  Darkness  shrouds 
The  shoreless  seas  and  lowerinij  clouds. 
J.        Thomas  Love  P£jlcock— 

Rhododaphnt. 

Hew  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light. 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  valo  of  night, 
e.        Pope's  Homer' a  Iliad.    Bk.  VIII. 

Line  605. 

Oti  Night»  most  beautiful  and  rare! 

Thoa  giv'st  the  heavens  their  holiest  line, 
And  through  the  azure  fields  of  air 

Bring'st  down  the  gentle  dew. 

/.         BxAD—yUjht. 

On  dreary  night  let  lusty  sunshine  fall. 
g         ScHiuLEB — Pompeii  and  Herculaneum . 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light. 
JL        BooTT — Marmion,    Canto  VI. 

Last  lines. 

Brief  as  the  lip;htning  in  the  collied  night, 
^Diat,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And    ere     a   man     hath     power   to    say, — 

"Behold!" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
i.         Midsummer  Night's  Dream,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Come,   gentle  night;   oome,   loving,  black- 
brow*d  night. 
;.         Borneo  and  JuUet,    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

Come,  seeling  night, 
8karf  np  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Ctncel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale! 
L        Miidteth,    ActllL    Sc.  2. 

Dirk  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 


The  ear  more  auick  of  apprehension  makes; 
Wherein  it  doui  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 
t        Jdidsummtr  Nighi's  Drtaam.    Act  HI. 

So.  2. 

19 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank; 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musio 
Creep  in  our  ears;   soft  stiUness,   and  the 

night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
m.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day 

to  night! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the   bad  revolting 

stars. 
That  have  consented  unto  IIenry*s  death. 
n,        Henry  VL    Pt.  L     Act  I.    be.  1. 

I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night. 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 
0.        Macbeth.     Act  IIL     Sc  1. 

In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  nighL 
p         Uamlet.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Light  thickens;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wings  to  the  rooky  wood; 
Good    things    of   day   begin    to    droop   an 

drowse; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do 
rouse. 
q.        Macbeth.     Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

Making  night  hideous, 
r.        Jlandet.    Act  I.     Sc.4. 

Night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth. 
s.        Henry  VL    Pt  I.     Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

Pry*thee,  nuncle.  be  contented;  *tis  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in. 
t.         Kiutj  Lear.     Act  IIL     Sc.  4. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
u.        Henry  VL     Pt.  U.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

The   iron    tongue   of  midnight   hath  tol'd 

twelve. — 
Lovers  to  bed. 
V,        Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.    Act  V. 

So.  1. 

The  moon  shines  bright:— In  such  a  night  as 

this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the 

trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 
w.       Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 
X.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite, 
y.        Othello.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

This  night»  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight 

sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day; 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
s.       2ierchant  qf  Venioe.    Act  V.    So.  1. 
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NIGHT. 


NOBILITT. 


Tis  now  the  witching  time  of  night; 

When   churchyards   yawn,  and   hell   iteelf 

breathes  out 
€k)ntagion  to  this  world. 

a.  Hamlet.    Act  IIL    So.  2. 

How  beantifnl  this  night!  the  balmiest  sigh 
'Wbich  Vernal  Zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's 

ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  qnietnde 
That  wraps  this    moveless  scene.  Heaven's 

ebon  vault, 
Stndded  with  stars,  unutterably  bright. 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  gran- 
deur rolls 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world. 

b.  BuELLEX—Kighi. 

How  beautiful  is  nichtl 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor 

stidn. 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven. 

c.  SoiTTHEY — Thalaba. 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost 

hills, 
Xiike  footsteps  upon  wool. 

d.  Tenntson — jEnone. 

Now  black  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense.     Bunk  in  the  quenchhig 

gloom, 
Uagniflcent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  confounded  lies;  all  beauty  void, 
Distinction  lost;  and  gav  variety 
One  universal  blot:  such  the  power 
Of  light  to  kindle  and  create  tno  whole. 
6.        Thomson — The  ISeasona,    Autumn. 

Line  1136. 

Mysterious  Night!  when  the  first  man  but 

knew 
Thee  by  report,  unseen,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  Frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  Light  an<l  Blue? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  ravs  of  the  great  setting  Flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  Host  of  Heaven  came, 
And  lo!  Creation  widened  on  his  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  what  Darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,   O  sun?  or  who  could 

find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  endless  Orbs  thou  mad'stus 

blind? 
Weak  man!  why  to  shun  Death  this  anxious 

strife? 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,   wherefore  not 

Life? 
/.        Joseph  Blanco  White— ^'i^Ai  and 
Deaih.    Transcribed  from  an 

Autograx>h. 

Earth,  turning  from  the  sun,  brings  night  to 
man. 
g.        YovTXOH-Night  Thoughts.     Night  IX. 

Line  2011. 


How  is  night's  sable  mantle  labonr'd  o'er, 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine! 
What  wisdom  shines!  what  love!    This  mid- 
night pomp, 
This   ^rgeous   arch,    with   golden   worlds 

inlay'd! 
Built  with  divine  ambition! 
h.        YojnxQ—Ifight  Thoughts.   Night  IV. 

Line  385. 

Mine  is  the  night,  with  all  her  stars, 
t.         YouNQ — Paraphrase  on  Job.  Line  147. 

Night,  sable  goddess!  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  ray  less  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  now  pro- 

•  found! 
Nor  ejre,  nor  list'ninp  ear,  an- object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tia  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause!  prophetic  of  her  end. 

j.        YowQ^Night  Thoughts,    Night  I. 

Line  18. 


NOBILITY. 

These  look  like  the  workmanship  of  heaven; 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind. 
And  therefore  cast  into  the  noble  mould. 
k.        DszDES— Don  Sebastian.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

O  lady,  nobility  is  thine,  and  thy  form  is 
the  reflection  of  tny  nature! 
/.         ExTBiPiDBB— Gk)n.,  238. 

There  are  epidemics  of  nobleness  as  well 
as  epidemics  of  disease, 
m.       FsoxJDK'-Short  Studies  on  Oreai 

Subjects.    Calvinism. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 
long; 
And  so  moke  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song, 
n.        Chables  KiNQSLEY — AExrewell.  St.  2. 

Be  noble  in  every  thought 
And  in  every  deed! 
o.        Ix>NQEELLOw — Christus.     The  Oolden 

Legend.    Pt.  H. 

Noble  by  birth,  yet  noble  by  great  deeds. 
p.        LoNOFEZJiOW — Emma  and  Eginhard. 

Line  82. 

Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 
q.        Low£LL~&nne/  IV. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder, 
r.        Ooriolanus.    Act  IIL    Sc.  !• 


NOBILITY. 


OATHS. 
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This  was  the  noblest  Boman  of  them  all; 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  be, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ciesar; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  Uionght, 

And   common  good   to   all,  made  one  of 

Uiem. 
Elis  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
80  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  the  world:  This  was  a  man! 
a.       JuUua  CcBsar.    Act  Y.    So.  5. 


The  two  noblest  of  things,  which  are  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

b.  Swift— .Bottle  0/  the  Books. 

Better  not  to  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. 

c.  Tknxibom— T^e  Princess.    Pt  II. 

Line  79. 
Howe'er  it  be.  it  seems  to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 
d       TssoncBOM— Zody  Clara  Vere  de  Fere. 

St  7. 


o. 


OATHS. 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it 
e         BxjTLBR—Hudibras,   Ft  IL  Canto  H. 

Line  377. 

Oaths  were  not  pnrpos'd  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  jost  in  awe. 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
like  mortal  cattle  in  a  penfold. 
/.         BvnJOi—Hudibras,  Ft.IL  Canto  HI. 

Line  197. 

Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  ho  never  made  ? 
g.        BvTLBJL—Uudibras.  Ft  H.  Canto  II. 

Line  379. 

Hence  ye  profane,  I  hate  ye  all, 
Both  the  great,  vulgar  and  the  small. 
h,        Cowley— doroce.    Bk.  HI.    Ode  I. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife— r 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life; 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse. 
The  feats  of  Yestris,  or  the  naval  force. 
Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  happy  case: 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain, 
And  e*en  when  sober  truth  prevails  through- 
out, 
They  swear  it  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt 
L        Cowp£B — ConversaiUm.    Line  55. 

Sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  penuries  are  common  as  bad  pence, 
While  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning 

sin. 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  look'd 

within. 
j.        CoyrFER—Eq>ostyIaiion,    Line  384. 

And  fiall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab. 
k.       HandeL    ActH.    So.  2. 


And  then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must 
take  me  up  for  swearing;  as  if  I  oorrowed 
mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend 
them  at  my  pleasure. 

I.         C^mbdme,    Act  H.    Sc  1. 

An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven: 
Shall  I  lay  peijury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice, 
m.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  lY.    Sc.  1. 

But  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not  you 
are  not  forsworn:  no  more  was  this  knight 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had 
any. 

n.        As  Tou  Like  IL    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Do  not  swear  at  all; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  b^  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatiy, 
And  I'll  believe  thee, 
o.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  H.    Sc.  2. 

For  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible 
oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply 
twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approba- 
tion than  ever  proof  itself  would  have 
earned  him. 

p.        Twelfth  Night    Act  HI.    Sc.  4. 

Ill  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine 

oath; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  crack 

both. 
q.        Perides.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

It  is  a  g^reat  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin ; 
But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
r.        Henry  VI.    Ft.  H.    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 

It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
3.        TVoSus  cuut  Oressida.    Act  Y.    Sc.  3. 

Or  havine  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath. 
Study  to  break  it  and  not  break  my  troth. 
t        Love* 3  Labour^s  Lost.    Act  I.      Sc.  1. 

That  Buck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
tc       HamUt.    Act  HL    So.  1. 
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OATHS. 


OBSOnBTTY. 


'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  trath; 

But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

a.        AU'aWeUThatMdsWeU.    Act.  lY. 

So.  2. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfnlly  be  broken; 
6.        Two  Gentlemen  of  VeroTUU    Act  II. 

Sc.  6. 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise. 

c.  Love*3  Labour's  Lost    Act  IV.   Sc.  3. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it 
is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths. 

d.  Qfmbdine — ^ActU.    Sc.  1. 

*'  He  shall  not  die,  by  Gk>d,"  cried  he. 

The  Accusing  Spirit  which  flew  up  to 
heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath  blushed  as 
he  gaye  it  in:  and  the  Recording  Angel  as  he 
wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word 
and  blotted  it  out  forever.  ^^ 

«.        STEsam— Tristram  Shandy.    Gh.  YIH. 


OBEDIENCE. 

Who  hearkens  to  the  gods,  the  gods  give  ear* 
/.        Bbyaiit's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  I. 

Line  280. 

He  who  obeys  with  modesty,  appears 
worthy  of  some  day  or  other  being  allowed 
to  command. 

g.        GiGSBO—Leg.    HI.    2. 

Obey  him  gladly;  and  let  him  too  know. 
You  were  not  made  for  him,  but  he  for  you. 
h,        CowLSX—The  Davidds.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  674. 

One  day  thou  wiU  be  blest; 
So  still  obey  the  guiding  hand  that  fends 
Thee  safely  through  these  wonders  for  such 
ends. 
i.        KoAxa—Endymion,  Bk,  XL    Line  575* 

I  find  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God,  leaves 
me  no  time  for  disputing  about  His  plans. 
J,        Gbobos  MagDonald— T^e  Marquis  of 

Lossie.     Gh.  LXXII. 

Obedience  is  the  key  to  every  door. 
k,        Gboboe  VLjLoDoTUhJji—The  Marquis  of 

Lossie.    Gh.  LIIL 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me,  and  to  the  hand  of  heav'n 
submit 
I        Mujuoix— -Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  371. 

**  To  him  who  wears  the  cross,"  he  said, 
•«  The  first  great  law  is— To  Obey  1 " 
m.      SoHiUiBB— 2^  Fighi  with  the  Dragon, 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
ft.        Eamiet,    Act  L    Sc.  5. 


It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Because  we  bid  it 
o,        Perides,    ActL    Sc.  1. 

Obey,  and  be  attentive. 
p.        Tempest.    Act  I.    So.  2. 

Obey  thy  parents;  keep  thy  word  justly; 
swear  not;  commit  not  with  man's  sworn 
spouse;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud 
array. 

q.        King  Lear,    Act  m.    So.  4. 


OBLIVION. 


Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired. 

Sir  Thoscab  Bbowmx — Hydriotaphia. 

Gh,  V. 


r. 


It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 
We  feel  benumb'd  and  wish  to  be  no  moro» 
But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 

When  all  is  lost  except  a  little  life. 
8,        BiBON^On  Hearing  that  Lady  Byron 

teas  III.    Line  9. 

Oblivion  is  the  dark  page,  whereon  Mem- 
ory writes  her  light-beam  characters,  and 
makes  them  legible;  were  it  all  light,  nothing 
could  be  read  there,  any  more  than  if  it  were 
all  darkness. 

t         CasjjYi^o— Essays.    On  History  Again, 

Without  oblivion,  there  is  no  remembrance 
possible.  When  both  oblivion  and  memory 
are  wise,  when  the  general  soul  of  man  is 
clear,  melodious,  true,  there  may  come  a 
modem  Iliad  as  memorial  of  the  Past. 

u.        CASLYha—OromvoeU's  Letters  and 

iipeeches.    Introduction.    Gh.  L 

What's  past  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd 

with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion. 
V,        TMhts  and  Oressida.   Act  IV.    So.  5, 


OBSCUBITT. 

Gontent  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good; 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear 

sway. 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station, 
to.      Addison— Oorfo.    Act  IV.    So.  4. 

Full  many  a  flower  is   bom  to  blush  un- 
seen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
X.        QiuY^Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

St.  li. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

y.       TovE^Ode  on  SoUtude. 


OGGUPAXIONS-GENEBAL. 


OCCUPATIONS-ACTING. 


2d3 


00GT7PATI0NS. 


I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  coarse  do  seek  to 
leceiTe  countenance  and  profit,  so  onght  they 
of  daty  to  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of 
amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  there- 
unto. 

a.        Baoon — Maxim  of  the  Law,    Preface. 

Despatch  is  the  soul  of  business. 
6.        Kabt.  or  Chkbtkbfield — Letter. 

Feb.  5,  1750. 

A  bosiness  with  an  income  at  its  heels. 
c        CowpEB— Retirement,    Line  614. 

A  manufacturing  district   *    *   sends  out, 
as  it  were,  suckers  into  all  its  neighborhood. 
d,        HATJJMff—  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.    Ch.  IX. 

Pt.  II. 

Qioofle  biave  employments  with  a  naked 
sword 
Thzoughout  the  world, 
s.        Bmbbmbx— The  Temple.    TheOiurch 

Porch. 


The  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employ 'd. 
/.         Saml.  Johnson—  Verses  on  Robt  Levet. 

St.  7. 

Business  dispatched  is  business  well  done, 
but  business  hurried  is  business  ill  done. 
g.       BuLWSB-LiTTON — Caxtoniana. 

Essay  XXVL 

ni  give  thrice  so  much  land  to  any  weU 

deserving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
111  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
h.        Henry  IV.    Pt  L    Act  IIL    So.  1. 

The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the 
daintier  sense, 
i.         Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 
J.       Antony  and  Cl^xUra.   Act  IV.   Sc.  4. 

That  which  is  everybody's  business,  is  no* 
body's  business. 
k.        IzAAS  Waizton- CbmpZ<rfe  Angler. 

Pt.I.    Ch.IL 


ACTING— THE  STAGE. 

htzoe  follow'd  Comedy,  and  reach'd  her 
prime 

In  ever  laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time; 

ICad  wag!  who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared 
the  best, 

And  tum'd  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 

Kor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public 
sneers, 

Anns  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volun- 
teers: 

^'Alas,  poor  Yorick!"  now  forever  mute! 

Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  **Ghrononhotonthologos  must  die  " 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 
L        BxBOS — Hints  from  Horace. 

Line  329. 

I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equal- 
ly, only  putting  my  own  just  above  the 
others;  because  in  it  I  recognize  the  union 
and  culmination  of  my  own.  To  me  it  seems 
«8  if  when  God  conceived  the  world,  that 
was  Poetry;  He  formed  it,  and  that  was 
Scripture;  He  colored  it,  and  that  was  Paint- 
ing; He  peopled  it  with  living  beings,  and 
that  was  the  grand,  divine,  eternal  Drama. 

m.         CRAflXOTTB  CUBHMAH, 


Tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop 
To  the  low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce, 
As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls. 
71.        Wbntwobth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Eoscom- 
mon) — Horace.  Ofthe  Art  of  Poetry. 

Line  270. 

Like  hungry  guests,  a  sitting  audience  looks: 
Plays  are  like  suppers;  poets  are  the  cooks. 
The  founder  s  you:  the  table  is  this  place: 
The  carvers  we:  the  prologue  is  the  grace. 
Each  act,  a  course,  each  scene,  a  different  dish 
Though  we're  in  Lent,  I  doubt  you're  still 

for  flesh. 
Satire's  the  sauce,  high-season*d,  sharp,  and 

rough. 
Kind  masks  and  beaux,  I  hope  you're  pep- 
per-proof? 
Wit  is  the  wine;  but  'tis  so  scarce  the  true 
Poets,  like  vintners,  balderdash  and  brew. 
Your  surly  scenes,  where  rant  and  blood- 
shed join. 
Are  butcher's  meat,  a  battle 's  a  sirloin : 
Your  scenes  of  love,    so  flowing,  soft  and 

chaste. 
Are  water-gruel  without  salt  or  taste. 
0.        Geoboe  FAUfiuoAJEL—The  Way  to  Win 

Him.    Prologue. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting, 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  on,  he  was  act- 
ing. 
p,       QoujsMirB— Retaliation,    Line  101. 


3M 


OCCUPATIONS— AGTIK6. 


occupahokb— AcnKO. 


ETerjbodj  hag  his  own  theatre,  in  which 
he  is  manager,  actor,  prompter,  playwright, 
Bceneshilter,  boxkeeper,  doorkeeper,  all  in 
one,  and  andience  into  the  bargain. 

a.       J.  C  and  A.  W.  Habe— (/ue^ses  at 

Tndh. 

A  kmg,  exact,  and  serious  Comedy; 
In  every  scene  some  Moral  let  it  teach. 
And,  if  it   can,  at  once   both  please  and 
nreach* 
6.        FovE—J^fnsOe  to  Miss  Blount    IV. 

Line  22. 

Onr  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  hare  sense  yourselves;   assert  the 

stage. 
Be  justly  warm*d  with  your  own  native  rage. 

c.  rovK— Prologue  to  Addison* s  Goto. 

Line  42. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart; 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold. 
Live  over  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  be- 
hold: 
For'lhis  the  trat^c  Muse  first  trod  the  stage. 

d.  Pope — Prologue  to  Addison*8  Goto. 

Line  1. 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

e.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

A  play   there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words 

long. 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious. 
/.         Midsummer  Ifighfs  Dream.     Act  V. 

Come,  sit  down,  every  mother *s  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  parts. 
g.        Midsummer  NighCs  Dream.    Act  HL 

Sc.  1. 

Good,  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players 
"Well  bestowed  ?  Do  j'ou  hear,  let  them  be  well 
used;  for  they  are  the  abstracts,  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time.  After  your  death  you 
were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill 
report  while  you  lived. 

A        Ilamlet,    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Iremble  and  start  nt  wag^dug  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspiciou. 
i         Richard  111     Act  IIL     Sc.  5. 

If  it  be  true,  that  ''good  wine  needs  no 
bush,"  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
epilogue. 

J.         As  You  Like  It.    Epilogue. 

I  have  heard,  that  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at 

a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunninc  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  porcelain'd  their  malefactions. 
k.        MamleL    Act  II    Sc.  2. 


I 


To 

n. 


In  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well  grac'd  actor  leaves  the  slage» 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  pcatUe  to  be  tedious. 
I         Richard  II.    Aet  V.    Sc  2L 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  whole  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd. 
m.       MamUL    Act  U.    Sc  2. 

Is  there  no  play, 
the  anguish  of  a  toituring  hoar? 
Midsummer  XigtU^s  Dream.    Act  Y. 

Sc.  1. 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgotten  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  fuU  disgrace. 
o.        CorioUmus.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

O,  there  be  players  thai  I  have  seen  play, — 
and  heard  others  prsise,  and  that  highly — 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that  neither,  hav- 
ing the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  stmUed 
and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably. 

p.        JtdamleL    Actm.    Sc.  2. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  yon,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippmgly  on  the  tongue; 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players 
do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my 
lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hands  thus;  but  use  all  gently;  for  in 
the  verv  torrent,  tempest,  (and  as  I  may  say) 
the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire 
and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness, 

q.        Hamlet.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

The  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  1*11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king, 
r.        Hamlet.    Act  n.     Sc.  2. 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  shall  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he 

do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears. 
s.        Hamlet,    Act  H.    Sc.  2. 

The  play  is  done;  the  curtain  drops. 

Slowly  falling  to  the  prompter's  bell: 
A  moment  yet  Uie  actor  stops. 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task; 

And  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say. 
He  shows  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

t.        Thackebat— 7^  End  of  the  Play, 

In  other  things  the  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people;  but  a  play 
(Made  for  delight,  and  for  no  other  use) 
If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse, 
u.       Wallsb— JProio^ue  to  the  Maids 

I\rag«dy. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Thou    destroy'st  thy  labouring   steer,  who 

tilld. 
And  ploughed  with  pains  thy  else  ungrateful 

field? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
(That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he 

broke). 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman. 
a.        Drtdem — Pythagorean  Philosophy, 

from  Pifteenih  Book  of  Ovid's 
MUamorpIioses.    Line  179. 

The  first  faTmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all 
historic  nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use 
of  land. 

5.        EiCEBsox — Society  and  SolUyde. 

Farming. 

Smoothly  and  lightly  the  golden  seed  by 
the  furrow  is  cover  d. 
c.        GoETHs—  To  the  IFushandmarL 

Oft  did  the  harrest  to  the  sickle  yield; 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has 
broke. 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field! 
Ho^  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 

stroke! 
d        Gbat  —Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St.  7. 

And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  green  and  ycUow. 
(,        Ij02iQVEhuovr'-Hia»Datha.    Pt.  XIEI. 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour,  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb  and 
flower. 
/.         MxuroM — Paradise  lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  205. 

Each  tree, 
lAien  with  fairest  fruit,  that  hung  to  th'  eye 
Tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pmck  and  eat.  

g.        'MiLTOV— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  VIH. 

Line  30G. 

The  fruit  that  can  fall  without  shaking, 
hideed  is  too  mellow  for  me. 
L        ItADY  MoNTAOUE—  The  Answer. 

A  pear  tree  planted  nigh, 
Twas  charged  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly 

show, 
And  bung  with  dangling  pears  was  every 
bough, 
t.         Pops — January  and  May.    Line  602. 

Here  Ceres*  gift  in  waving  prospect  stand ; 
And  nodding  texnpt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand. 
j.         PoF»—  Wtndaor  Barest    Line  39. 

Onr  rural  Ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  labour  when  the  end  was  rest, 
Induig*d  the  day  that  housed  their  annual 

srain. 
With  feasts,  and  ofiTrings,   and  a  thankful 
strain. 
k.       Poffs — Second  Book  of  Uorace.  Ep.  L 

Line2il. 


Weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field. 
And  crown'd  with  com  their  thanks  to  Ceres 
yield. 
/.         Pope — Summer.    Line  66. 

Where  grows  ?  where  grows  it  not  ?    If  vain 

our  toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture  not  the  soil, 
m.       Pope — Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  14. 

Fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe, 
n.         Othello.    Act  n.     Sc.  3. 

Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle 
of  hay:  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow, 
o.         Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  bough  may  live. 
p.        Richard  II.    Act  in.    Sc.  4. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 
q.        Richard  II.    Act  II.    So.  1. 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 
And  "vyholesome  perries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbored  by  fruit  of  baser  quality, 
r.        Henry  V.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

You  sunbum'd  sickle  men,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
8.        lempest.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employed 
The  Kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind: 
And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  insect 

tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,   ruled  the 

storm 
Of  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand. 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 
t.         Thomson — The  Seasons.     Sjrrin^. 

Line  58. 

The  jnicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  soft  profusion  scattered  round, 
u.        Thomson — The  Seasons.    Autumn. 

Line  630. 

Blessed  be  agriculture!  if  one  does  not 
have  too  much  of  it. 
V.        Chas.  Dudley  Warneb — My  Summer 

in  a  Garden.    Preliminary 

Heap  high  the  fanner's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  nigh  the  golden  com ! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green. 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

•        *        *        «        • 

But  let  the  good  old  com  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod ; 

Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  com. 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  Godl 
to.       "WHiiTnEB— TAe  Corn-Song. 
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O, — ^ftnit' loved  of  boyhood!— the  old  days 

recalling. 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown 

nuts  were  falling! 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle 

within! 
When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with 

hearts  all  in  tune, 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, — our  lantern  the 

moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  travelled  like 

steam 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for 

her  team! 
a,        Whittieb — The  Pumpkin. 

ALCHEMY. 

By  fire 
Of  sooty  coal  th'  empiric  alchymlst 
Oan  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold. 
.   b,        MiiiTON — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  V. 

Line  439. 

The  starving  chemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest. 

c.  Pope — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  II. 

Line  269. 

The  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymlst; 
Turning,  with  Bplendourof  his  precious  eye. 
The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 

d.  Kinff  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Ton  are  an  alchymist ;  make  gold  of  that. 

e.  Timon  of  Atheus.     Act  V.     Sc.  1 . 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on; 
therefore,  let  use  be  preferred  before  uni- 
formity, except  where  both  can  be  had. 

/.         BACoif— Essays.     Cf  Building. 

The  Grothic  cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in 
stone  subdued  by  the  insatiable  demand  of 
harmony  in  man.  The  mountain  of  granite 
blooms  into  an  eternal  flower,  with  the  light- 
ness and  delicate  finish,  as  well  as  the  R3rial 
proportions  and  perspective  of  vegetable 
beauty. 

g.        Emerson —-Essay.     Of  History. 

Bioh  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 
A^        Gray — A  Long  Story. 

Grandeur  •  •  •  consists  in  form  and 
not  in  size:  and  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher 
the  curve  drawn  on  a  paper  two  inches  long, 
is  just  as  magnificent,  just  as  symbolic  of 
divine  mysteries  and  melodies,  as  when  em- 
bodied in  the  span  of  some  cathedral  roof. 

1.         Ohart.iw  KmosLEs— Prose  JdyUs. 

My  Winter- Garden. 


The  architect 
Built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured 

stones, 
.Vnd  with  him  toiled  his  children, — and  their 

lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls. 
As  offerings  unto  God. 
j.         LoNQFELLOW — Christus,     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt.  IIL 

Nor  di'T  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze, with  bossy  sculpture  graven. 
k.        MxLTOs— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  I. 

Line  71o. 

The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered :  and  the  work  some  praise. 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  was  Known 
In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high. 
Where  scepter'd  angels  held  their  residence. 
And  sat  as  princes. 
/.         Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  L 

Lino  730. 

When  we  view  some  well-proportion*d  dome. 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize, 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes. 
m.       PovjL— Essay  on  Criticism.  Line  249. 

Architecture  is  the  work  of  nations, 
n.        BusEiN — lYue  and  Beautiful.  Sculpture. 

Better  the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story  or 
records  a  fact,  than  the  richest  without  mean- 
ing. There  should  not  be  a  single  ornament 
put  upon  great  civic  buildings,  without  some 
intellectual  intention. 

0.        Buskin— rru€  ami  Beautiful. 

Architecture.     The  Lamp  of  Memory. 

I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  built  to  last,  and  built  to  be  lovely; 
as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as  may  be 
within  and  without,  and  with  such  differ- 
ences as  might  suit  and  express  each  man's 
character  and  occupation  and  partly  his 
history. 

p.        Buskin — Seven  Lamps  of  Arrhitefinre. 

The  Lamp  if  Memory. 

No  person  who  is  not  a  great  sculptor  or 
painter,  can  be  an  architect  If  he  is  not  a 
sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  builder. 

q.        Buskin—  True  andBeaiUiful.  Sculpture. 

Ornamentation  is  the  principal  part  of 
architecture,  considered  as  a  subject  of  fine 
art. 

r.        HvsKm— True  and  Beautiful.  Sculpture. 

The  value  of  Architecture  depends  on  two 
distinct  characters: — the  one,  the  impression 
it  receives  from  human  power;  the  other,  the 
image  it  bears  of  the  natural  creation. 

s.        Buskin— 7Vu6  and  Beautipd. 

ArchUtectwre.     TJie  Lamp  of  Beauty. 

When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build 
(public  edifices)  for  ever.  Let  it  not  bo  for 
the  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use 
alone,  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descend- 
ants will  thank  ua  for,  and  let  us  think,  as 
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ve  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come 
▼hen  those  stones  will  bo  held  sacred  be- 
canse  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that 
men  will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and 
wrought  substances  of  them,  **See!  this  our 
lathers  did  for  us." 
o.        Buskin— Seuen  Lamps  of  Archiiedure, 

The  Lamp  of  Memory, 

Architecture  is  frozen  music. 
fr.         iScHELLDia — PkUosophie  der  Kunst, 

P.  676. 

Tore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwell- 
ing, and  a  rich, 

c.  Jitnry  IV,    Pt  11.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

He  that  hath  a  house  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a  good  head  piece. 

d.  King  Lear,    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Spires  whose  "  silent  finger  points  to 
heaven.'* 

e.  WoBDSWOBTH — The  Excursion, 

Bk.  VL 

ASTB0N0M7. 

An  astronomer  rapt  in  abstraction,  while 
he  gazes  on  a  star,  must  feel  more  exquisite 
delight  than  a  £Eurmer  who  is  conducting  his 
team. 

/.  Isaac  Disraeli— Xi/erary  Character  of 
Men  of  Genius,  On  Habituating 
Ourselves  to  an  Individual  Pursuit. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for 

their  xise 
To  man«  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  night  altem. 
g.        ^Isuioii— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  VII. 

Line  346. 

At  night  astronomers  agree. 
k.        yaiOBr-PhiUis's  Age.    St.  3. 

And  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  ligjit,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  and  night. 
t.  Tempest,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seeii  to- 
night: 
Four  fixed;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 
J,         King  John,    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Those  earthly  god-fathers  of  heaven's  lights. 
That  give  a  name  to  every  iixed  star. 
Ar.        Love* 8  Labour's  Lost,    Act  I.    So.  1. 


AUTHOBSHIP. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an 
advantage  above  all  these  great  masters,  is 
this,  that  they  can  multiply  their  originals; 
or  rather  can  make  copies  of  their  works  to 
▼hat  number  they  please,  which  shall  be  as 
filnable  as  the  originals  themselves. 

L        IksusaaoTH-^The  Spectator,    No.  166. 


A  book  made,  renders  succession  to  the 
author:  for  as  long  as  the  book  exists,  the 
author  remaining  aOavaro?,  immortal,  can- 
not perish. 

m.       BicHABD  AuNQERvn^  (Bichard  De 

Bury).     PhUobil>lon, 

Write  to  the  minJ  and  heart,  and  let   the 

ear 
Glean  after  what  it  can. 
n,        Bailey— Festus.    Sc.  Home, 

Unless  a  roan  can  link  his  written  thoughts 
with  the  everlasting  wants  of  men,  so  that 
they  shall  draw  from  them  as  from  wells, 
there  is  no  more  immortality  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  soul  than  to  the  muscles 
and  the  bones. 

0.        H£NBY  Ward  Beecher — Star  Papers. 

Oxford,     Bodleian  lAbrary, 

Art  thou  a  pen,  whose  task  shall  be 

To  drown  in  ink 

What  writers  think  ? 

Oh,  wisely  write. 

That  pages  white 
Be  not  the  worse  for  ink  and  thee. 
p.        ETUELiltYvs'BEEBa— The  Gold  XuggeL 

Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us 
— glory  to  the  country,  dignity  to  character, 
release  from  vacuity,  wings  to  thought, 
knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside 
— authors . 

q,        BoVEB— 5ummarie5  of  Thought. 

Authors, 

There  is  probably  no  hell  for  authors  in 
the  next  world— they  sufier  so  much  from 
critics  and  publishers  in  this. 

r.        BoTKB—Summaries  of  Thought. 

Authors* 

A  man  of  moderate  Understanding,  thinks 
he  writes  divinely:  A  man  of  good  Under- 
standing, thinks  he  writes  reasonably. 

s,        Dr  La  Brutere  —  The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Aje.     Ch.  I. 

A  man  starts  upon  a  sudden,  t'\kns  Pen, 
Ink  and  Paper,  and  without  ever  having  hud 
a  thought  of  it  before,  resolves  within  him- 
self he  will  write  a  Book;  ho  has  no  Talent  at 
Writing,  but  he  wants  fiftvGuineas. 

t.         De  La  Bruyere— 77ic  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age.  Ch.  XV. 

The  genius  of  an  Author  consists  in  De- 
signing well,  and  Pointing  well. 
u,        DBLABBuyERE— 0/*^t€  Works  of 

Wit  and  Eloquence* 

*Tis  as  much  a  Trade  to  make  a  Book,  as  to 
make  a  Watch;  there's  something  more  than 
Wit  requisite  to  make  an  Author. 

V,        Db  La  Bruyere— T/ie  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age,    Ch.  I. 

And  so  I  penned 
It  down,  until  at  last  it  came  to  be, 
For  length  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which 
you  see. 
to.      BuNXAN— ilj)o2o^  for  his  Book-  ^ 
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Writers,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  body 
and  in  one  direction,  have  great  influence  on 
the  public  mind. 

a.        BuBKs — Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 

France. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of 
ink, 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions think. 
h,        Bybon— 2>on  Juan.  Canto  ILL  St  88. 

Dear  authors!    suit   your  topics   to    your 

strength. 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not, 
bear. 
c.        Bybon — Hints  from  Horace, 

The  authors  who  affect  contempt  for  a 
name  in  the  world  put  their  names  to  the 
books  which  they  invite  the  world  to  read. 

d.  CiGEBO. 

That  writer  does  the  most,  who  rfves  his 
reader  the  most  knowledge  and  takes  from 
him  the  least  time. 

e.        C.  C.  CoLTON — Lacon.    Preface. 

Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads. 
Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spreads. 
Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry. 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die! 
/.         COWPE&— Retirement.    Line  707. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
g.        CowPEE— r/ie  Progress  of  Error. 

Lino  376. 

The  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Not  in  the  words— but  in  the  gap  between: 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whatever  is  writ. 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 
h.        CowPEB— 2hWe  TaUc.    Line  540. 

But  then  to  write  at  a  loose  rambling  rate. 
In  hope  that  the  world  wiU  wink  at  all  our 

faults. 
Is  such  a  rash  illgrounded  confidence 
As  men  may  pardon,  but  will  never  praise, 
i         Wentworth  Dillon  (Earlof  lioscom- 
mon) — Trans.   Horace.   Of  the  Art 
of  Poetry.    Line  290. 

Choose  an  author  as  you  choose  a  friend. 
j.         Wentwobth  DiiiLON  (Earl  of  Hoscom- 
mon) — Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

Lino  96. 

Ev'ry  busy  little  scribbler  now 
Swells  with  the  praises  which  he  gives  him- 
self. 
And,  taking  sanctuary  in  the  crowd, 
Brags  of  his  impudence,  and  scorns  to  mend. 
k.        Wentworth  Dillon  (Eajrl  of  Roscom- 
mon )—i/c>roce.     Of  the  Art  of 

Poetry.    Line  473 


The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
/.         Wentworth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon)—Jls^ayo/i  Translaied  Verse. 

Line  163. 

Authors  stand  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  form  the  smgle  organ  of 
both,  Those  who  govern  a  nation  cannot  at 
the  same  time  enlighten  the  people,  for  the 
executive  power  is  not  empirical;  and  the 
governed  cannot  think,  for  they  have  no 
continuity  of  leisure. 

m.       Isaac  Disbaeu — IMerary  Quirader  of 

Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  XXV. 

It  is  style  alone  by  which  posterity  will 
judge  of  a  great  work,  for  an  author  can  have 
nothing  truly  his  own  but  his  style. 

n.        Isaac  Disraeli — Literary  Miscellanies, 

SfyU. 

No  considerable  work  was  ever  composed 
till  its  author,  like  an  ancient  magician,  first 
retired  to  the  grove,  or  to  the  closet,  to  invo- 
cate. 

0.        Isaac  Disbaeli — LUerary  Character  of 

Men  of  O&mis.    Cbu  X. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  in  which  the  female 
character  may  participate,  there  are  few 
more  affeotingthan  those  of  an  authoress. 

p.        Isaac  Disbaeli  —  Qilamities  of  AidJtors^ 

The  Life  qf  an  Authoress^ 

Readers  ma^  be  classed  into  an  inflnita 
number  of  divisions;  but  an  author  is  a  soli- 
tary  being,  who,  for  the  same  reason  he 
pleases  one,  must  consequently  displease 
another. 

q.  Isaac  Disbaeli  -Zi/erary  Character  of 
Men  of  Genius.     On  Reading. 

The  public  mind  is  the  creation  of  the 
Master-Writers, 
r.        Isaac  Disbaeli— Xi/6rargr  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.     Ch.  XXV. 

We  find  great  men  often  greater  than  the 
books  they  write. 
s.        Isaac  Disbaeli — Literary  Character  (/ 

Men  of  Gemus.    Ch.  XV. 

All  writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  €k>d. 
and  all  doing  and  having. 
U         ^i£wos— Essay.     Of  Expereince. 

No  man  can  write  anything  who  does  not 
think  that  what  he  writes  is,  for  the  time, 
the  history  of  the  world, 

u.        Emebson — Essay.     Of  Naiwre. 

The  writer,  like  a  priest,  must  be  exempted 
from  secular  labor.  His  work  needs  a  frolic 
health;  he  must  be  at  the  top  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

v.        EiCEBsoK— Podry  and  Imagination. 

Creation. 
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Envy's  a  sharper  spur  than  pay: 
No  author  ever  spared  a  brother; 
'Wits  are  gamecocks  to  one  another. 
o.        Gat-  The  Elephant  and  the  BookadUr. 

Line  74. 

Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen; 
Books  as  affected  are  as  men; 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws. 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws; 
And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise. 
5.        Gay—  The  JShq[>herd  and  the 

Philosopher.    Line  75. 

Every  author,  in  some  de^ee,  portrays 
himself  in  his  works  even  be  it  against  his 
wiU. 

c.  Goethe — The  PoeCs  Tear. 

The  most  original  modem  authors  are  not 
so  because  they  advance  what  is  new,  but 
simply  because  they  know  how  to  put  what 
they  have  to  say,  as  if  it  had  never  been  said 
before. 

d.  Goethe. 

One  writer,  for  instance,  excels  at  a  plan, 
or  a  title-page,  another  works  away  at  the 
body  of  the  book,  and  a  third  is  a  dab  at  an 
index. 

e.  Goldsmith —  The  Bee.    No.  1. 

Oct.  6. 1759. 

His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  un- 
der tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from 
«very  scene  of  the  creation  and  every  walk 
of  art.     (Of  Burke). 

/.         Bobebt  HaijL — Apology  for  the 

Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Whatever  an  author  puts  between  the  two 
covers  of  his  book  is  public  property;  what- 
ever of  himself  he  does  not  put  there  is  his 
private  property,  as  much  as  if  he  had  never 
written  a  word. 

y.        Gail  Hamilton—  Country  Living  and 

Country  Thinking.    PirefiEtce. 

Let  your  literary  compositions  be  kept 
from  thepublio  eye  for  nine  years  at  least 

h,  HOBACB. 

A  man  may  write  at  any  time  if  he  set  him- 
self doggedly  to  it. 
i.         Sam'l  JornxBov—BosicelTs  Life  of 

Johnson.    An.  1773. 

Each  change  of  many-colored  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new: 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
j.         Saitl  Johnson — Prologue  on  the 

Opening  of  Oie  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  chief  glory  of  any  people  arises  from 
its  anthours. 
fc.        Sam'l  Johnson— Prffacc  to  Dictionary. 

Authors' lives  in  general  are  not  uniform— 
they  are  strangely  checquered  by  vicissitudes; 
ana  even  were  the  outward  circumstances 
uniform,  the  inward  struggles  must  still  be 

vaiions. 
L         Geo.  Henbt  Lewbb— 7^  ^xinish 

Drama,    Ch.  II. 


To  write  much,  and  to  write  rapidly,  are 
empty  boasts.  The  world  desires  to  know 
what  you  have  done,  and  not  how  you 
did  it. 

nu   "  Geo.  Henbt  Lewes — The  Spanish 

Drama.    Ch.  H. 

If  you  once  understand  an  author's  char- 
acter, the  comprehension  of  his  writing  be- 
comes easy. 

n.        LoNOEELLOW — Uypetion.    Bk.  L 

Ch.  V. 

Look,  then,  into  thine  heart  and  write, 
o.        LoNOFEU^w —  Voices  of  the  Night, 

Prelude.    St.  19. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  which  the  lives 
of  literary  men  teach  us  is  told  in  a  single 
word:  Wait! 

p.        JjovoTKUJOW— Hyperion.    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  vin. 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee: 
Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall 
be. 
q.       Longfellow— ifortdiri  SaliUamus. 

line  168. 

He  that  commeth  in  print  because  he 
wouldebe  knowen,  is  like  ike  foole  that  com- 
meth into  the  Market  because  he  woulde  be 


seen, 
r. 


liYLY—Euphues.   The  Anatomy  of  WU. 
To  the  OenUemen  Readers. 


Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  swoinl. 
s.        Bulweb-Lttzon— £icfte/ieii.    ActH 

Be  a. 

He  who  writes  prose  builds  his  temple  to 
Fame  in  rubble;  ne  who  writes  verses  builds 
it  in  granite . 

t         Bulweb-Lttton — Caatoniana.       

Essay  XXYH. 

No  author  ever  drew  a  character,  consist- 
ent to  human  nature,  but  what  he  was  forced 
to  ascribe  to  it  many  inconsistencies. 

u.       Bulweb-Lttton—  WJiai  Will  He  Do 
With  It?    Bk.  IV.    Ch.  XIV. 

Take  away  the  sword. 
States  can  be  saved  without  it;  bring  the 
pen. 
V.       Bulweb-Lttton — Richelieu.    Act  U. 

8c.  2. 

The  ink  of  the  scholar  is  more  sacred  than 
the  blood  of  the  martyr, 
to.       Mohammed— TriZmfe  to  Reason. 


If  I  were  a  writer  of  books,  I  would  com- 
pile a  register,  with  a  comment,  of  the  vari- 
ous deaths  of  men;  and  it  could  not  but  be 
useful,  for  he  who  should  teach  men  to  die 
would  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to  live. 
MoNTAiONE— i2s5ay«.    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  XDL 


z. 
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Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  tme; 
But  are  not  Critics  to  their  judgment  too? 

a.  Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  17. 

Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow 
old. 

b.  ToT^— Second  Book  of  Horace. 

£p  I.    Line  35. 

E*en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 

c.  Tote— Second  Book  of  Horace. 

£p.  I.    Line  280. 

For  authors  nobler  palms  remain. 

d.  Pope — TheJhinciad.    Bk.  n. 

Line  190. 

Most  authors  steal  their  works  or  buy; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary. 

e.  Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  618. 

Our  Author      • •      * 

Produc'd  his  Play,  and  begg'd  the  Knight's 

advice; 
Made  him  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not? 
/.         ToF^— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  274. 

'Tls  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
g.        Vote— Essay  on  CYUicism.    Line  1. 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skew'r  to  write: 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, — 
Like  Lee,  or  Budgel,  I  will  rhyme  and  print. 
h.       Pope— 'Second  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  L    Line  97. 

"Who  shames  a  Scribbler?  break  one  cobweb 

thro*, 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew. 
i.         Pope — Prolofjue  to  Satire.    Line  89. 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipt'  me  in  ink,  my  parents'  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
J.         Vote— Prologue  to  Satire.    Line  125. 

*Tis  not  how  well  an  author  says; 
But  'tis  how  much,  that  gathers  praise. 
k.  ■      Fmou— Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd. 

I  lived  to  write,  and  wrote  to  live. 
/.         BoaEEs — Italy.    A  Character.    I.    16. 

Devise,  wit;  write,  pen;  for  I  am  for  whole 
Tolumes  in  folio. 
m.       Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose  pen,  no 
matter. 

n.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  HL    Sc.  2. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  ttfty  discover  such  integrity. 
0.        Tmo  Gentlemen  qf  Verona.    Act  III. 

Sc.  2. 


Of  all  those,  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  welL 
p.       BBxrriEuy— Essay  on  Foetry, 


Look  in  thy  heart  and  write. 
q.        Sedhet — Maxim. 

The  great  and  good  do  not  die  eren  in 
this  world.  Embalmed  in  books,  their  spirits 
walk  abroad.  The  book  is  a  living  voice. 
It  is  an  intellect  to  which  one  still  listens. 

r.        SAM'^SiHLESi— CVtaracter.    Ch.  X. 

Like  Csesar,  now  thou  writest  what  thou  hast 

done, 
These  acts,  this  book,  will  live  while  there's 
a  sun. 
s.        Capt.  John  Smith —  SmUKs  General 

History, 

What  thou  hast  done  shows  all  is  in  thy 

power; 
And  to  write  better,  only  must  write  more. 
t.         TnoiCAS  SoiTTHERNE — To  CoTigreve. 

On  The  Old  Bachelor.     Line  iO. 

In  every  author  let  us  distinguish  the  man 
from  his  works. 
u.        YoLTAiEE — A  PhUosophiccU  Didionary. 

Poets. 

So  must  the  writer,  whose  production  should 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould. 
V.        Walleb — To  Mr.  Killegrew. 

A  work  of  genius  is  the  essence,  it  may  be, 

of  a  whole  life,  the  condensed  knowledge, 

judgment,  skill,  that  make  up  the  man, 

w.       THSODOREDwiaHTWooLSEY— Sermons. 

The  Bdigion  of  the  Present  and 

of  tlie  Future. 

An  author!  His  a  venerable  name! 
How    few    deserve   it,    and  what    numbers 

claioi ! 
Unbless'd,  with  sense,  above  their  peers  re- 
fined, 
Who  stand  up,  dictators  to  mankind? 
Nay  who  dare  shine,  if  not  in  virtue's  cause? 
That  sole  proprietor  of  just  applause. 
X.        YouNO — Ejpistles  to  Mr.  Pope.    Ep.IL 

From  Orford.    Line  15. 

Who  can  write  so  fast  as  men  run  mad? 
y.        YouNO— Zoue  of  Fkmc    Satire  I. 

Line  27a 

BLACKSMTTHING. 

And  him  who,  with  the  steady  sledge. 
Smites  the  shrill  anvil  all  day  long. 
z.        Bbxant—  The  Song  of  the  Souxr. 

St  4. 

Curs'd  be  that  wretch  (Death's  factor  sore) 

who  brought 
Dire  swords  into  the  peaceful  world,  and 

taught 
Smiths,  wno  before  could  only  make 
The  spade,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  rake^ 
Arts,  in  most  cruel  wise 
Man's  left  t'  epitomize. 
aa.     Cowley— in  Oommendaiion  qf  the 

Ihne  we  live  in,  under  the  Reign  of 
cur  gracious  Emg,  Charles  IL 
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And  the  smith  his  iron  measnres  hammered 

to  the  anvil's  chime: 
Thanking  God,   whose    boundless  wisdom 

mokes  the  flowers  of  poes^  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dnst  and  cinders,  mthe  tissues 

of  tne  loom, 
a.        LoNOfELJX)w — Nuremberg, 

As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore, 
Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 
And  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  smote 
The  anvils  with  a  different  note, 
Stole  from  the  varying  tones;  that  hnng 
Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue. 
The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire. 
And  formed  the  seven-chorded  lyre. 
h,       LoNOYELLow — To  a  ChUa. 

In  other  part  stood  one  who,  at  the  forge 
Labouring,   two  massy  olods  of  iron   and 

brass 
Had  melted. 

c.  MiLTOV— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  564. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse; 
and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to  his 
own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe  him  him- 
self. 

d.  Merchant  cf  Venice,    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool. 

e.  King  John.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

The  painful  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat 
The  hardest  iron  soon  doth  moUifie, 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat. 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply. 
/.         Sfembeb — Sonnet  XXXIL 

BUTCHERING. 

Whoe'er  has  gone  thro'  London  street^ 

Has  seen  a  Butcher  sazing  at  his  meat» 
And  how  he  keeps 
Gloating  upon  a  sheep's 

Or  bullock's  personals,  as  if  his  own; 
How  he  admires  his  halves 
And  quarters — and  his  calves. 

As  if  in  truth  upon  his  own  legs  grown. 
g.        Hood — A  Butcher, 

Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the 
slaughter? 
h,        Henry  VI.    Pt.  H.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover;  so 
they  sell  bullocks. 
i.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  n. 

Sc.  1. 

The  butcher  in  his  killing  clothes. 
y.         WAXiT  WBTDfAH— CbroZ  of  OccwDoiions. 

PtYL    6t32. 


CABINET-MAKERS. 

Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employ'd    t'  accommodate   the 

fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  of  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
k.        CowFEB— 27«;  Task.    Bk.  L 

Line  71. 

Joint  stools  were  then  created;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood — three  legs  upholding 

firm 
A  masBv  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
;.         CowpEB— r^iSo/a.    Bk.  I.   Line  19. 

Necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs, 
And  Luxury  the  accomplish'd  Sofa  last 
m.       CowpER— r^  2ask,     Bk.  L 

lane  85. 

A  three-legg'd  table,  O  ye  fatesi 

n.  HOBACE. 

When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit 
0.         Cywbeline,    Act  IIL    So.  3. 


CARPENTRY. 

Are  the  tools  without,  which  the  carpenter 
puts  forth  his  hands  to,  or  are  they  and  tdl 
the  carpentry  within  himself;  and  would  he 
not  smile  at  the  notion  that  chest  or  house  is 
more  than  he? 

p.        BabtoIt— 77^  Rising  ^Uh, 

PersoTudity. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  oare 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

q,        JjOVqtsllow—Tm  BuUders, 

If  they  cannot  cut  it  may  be  said 
His  Saws   are  toothless,  and  his  Hatchets 
lead, 
r.        Pope — Epilogue  to  Satires. 

Dialogue  U.    Line  14a 

He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 
s.        Henry  VI.    Pt  L    Act  V.    So.  1. 

I^v.— Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 
1st  GL — ^Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 
Mar. — Where  is  tny  leather  apron,  and  thy 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on? 
i.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

The  carpenter  dresses  his  plank — the 
tongue  of  his  fore-plane  whistles  its  wild  as* 
oending  lisp. 

u.        Wajjt  Whitman — Leaves  cf  Grass . 

Walt  WhUman.    Pt.  XV.    St  77. 
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The  honse-bnilder  at  work  in  cities  or  any- 
where, 

The  preparatory  jointing,  squaring,  sawing, 
mortising, 

The  hoist-up  of  beams,  the  pnsh  of  them  in 
their  places,  laying  them  regnlai^ 

Betting  the  stnds  by  meir  tenons  in  the  mor- 
tises according  as  they  were  prepared, 

The  blows  of  the  mallets  and  hammers, 
a.        Walt  WHiTBfAN— fi6n^^(Ae 

Broad-Axe.    Ft  m.    St.  4. 

CULINARY. 

Besides  they  always  smell   of  bread   and 
batter. 
5.        Btbon— ^eppo.    St  39. 

Nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  sayonr 
Of  certain  stews  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortal's  eyes  find 
favour. 

c.  Btbon — Don  Juan.  Canto  Y.  St  47, 

Yet  smelt  roast  meat  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine. 
And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms 
bared. 

d.  Byeon — Don  Juan,    Canto  V,    St  50, 

Ever  a  glutton,  at  another's  cost, 
But  in  whose  kitchen  dwells  perpetual  frost, 
g.        Dbyden — Fourth  Satire  of  Persius. 

Line  58. 

Heaven  sends  us  good  meat  but  the  devil 
sends  us  cooks. 
/.         Gabbigk — Epigram  on  Ooldsmith*s 

Retaiiaiion. 

Here   is   bread,  which  strengthens  man's 
heart  and  therefore  is  called  the  staff  of  life. 

g,        Matthew  Hemby — Commentaries. 

Psalm  dV. 

Her  that  ruled  the  rost  in  the  kitchen. 
A.        Heywood — History  of  Women. 

Ed.  1624.     P.  286. 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live 

without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends;  we  may  live 

without  books: 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks . 
i.         Owen  Meredith — Lucile.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  n.     St.  24. 

Herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses. 
j.         Milton — L* Allegro.    Line  85. 

**Pray  take  them,  Sir, — Enough's  a  Feast; 
*'  Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest. 
k.        Pope — JFxrst  Book  of  Horace. 

Ep.  Vn.    Line  24. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 
/.        Antony  ajvd  Cleopatra.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

Get  me  twenty  cunning  cooks, 
m.       Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 


Pan. — He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro. — ^Have  I  not  tarried? 

Pan. — Ay,  the  grinding:  but  you  must 
tany  the  bolting. 

Tro, — Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan. — Ay,  the  bolting:  but  you  must  tarry 
the  leavening. 

Tro. — Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan. — Ay,  to  the  leavening:  but  here's  yet 
in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the 
making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking:  nay,  you  must  stay  the'cool- 
ing  too,  or  you  may  chance  to  bum  your  lips. 

n.        TroUus  ana  Cressida,    Act  L    Sc  1. 

'TIS  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat: 
What  dogs  are  these?    Where  is  the  rascal 

cook? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the 

dresser. 
And  serve  it  l^us  to  me  that  love  it  not? 
0.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV .    Sc  1. 

Oip.— What's  there? 

1st  Serv. — Things  for  the  cook,  sir:  but  I 
know  not  what 
p.        Borneo  and  JulieL    Act  IV.    Sc  4. 

Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the 
house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs 
swept? 

q.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.     Sc  1. 

Will  you  go  with  me?    We'll  mend  our 
dinner  here, 
r.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Would  the  cook  were  of  my  mind! 

s.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  L 

Sc.  3. 
Bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 

t        SwuT—Taie  of  a  Tub. 

Come,  which  is  the  staffe  of  life. 
u.        WiNsiiOW — Oood  News  from  New 

England. 

DANCING. 

On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfin'd; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure 
meet. 
V.        BYBOV—Childe  Harold.    Canto  HI. 

St  22. 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 
Glance  their  many  twinkling  feet. 
w.       Gbat — Progress  of  Poesy.    Pt  I. 

Verse  3.     Line  10. 

And  the  dancing  has  begun  now. 
And  the  dancers  whirl  round  gaily 
In  Hie  waltz's  giddy  mazes. 
And  the  ground  beneath  them  trembles. 
X.        Heine — Book  of  Songs.    Don  Bamiro. 

St.  23. 

Twelve  dancers  are  dancing,  and  taking  no 

rest 
And  closely  their  hands  together  are  press'd; 
And  soon  as  a  dance  has  come  to  a  close. 
Another  begins,  and  each  merrily  goes. 
y.       Biatnt^Drtam  and  Life, 
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Uenily,   merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the 

dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path 

to  the  meadows; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children 

mingled  among  them, 
a.        JjosGFEiAjovf— Evangeline.    Pt.  I.  IV. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round. 
6.        Milton — Comus.    Line  143. 

|Wn<»ing  in  the  chequer*d  shade. 
e.        JAiLToii—L  Allegro,    Line  %. 

Oh!  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day. 
Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old-age 

away; 

*   '     «        •        *        «        •        • 

To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  Saint, 
Kor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

d.  VoBMr—Rape  of  Vie  Lock.    Canto  V. 

Line  19. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  Kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  Senates 
dance. 

e.  PoPB—Dunciod.    Bk.  IV.    Line  597. 

He,  perfect  dancer,  climbs  the  rope. 
And  balances  your  fear  and  hope. 
/.         J^taou—Alfna,  or  the  Progress  of  the 

Mind.    Canto  II.    Line  9. 

They  have  measured  many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 
g.        Love's  Labour*s  Lost.     Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  th'  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that. 
h.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc  3. 

DENTISTRY. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  aouble  row. 
Which,  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 

They  look  like  rosebuds  fill*d  with  snow. 

L         RicBABD  Allison— ^n  Howres 

Recreation  in  Musike. 

My  curse  upon  thy  venom'd  stang. 
That  shoots  my  tortured  gums  alang; 
And  through  my  lugs  gies  many  a  twang, 

Wi*  gnawing  yengeance; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang. 

Like  racking  engines! 
>.         BuBNs — Address  to  the  Toothache. 

One  said  a  tooth  drawer  was  a  kind  of  un- 
eonscionable  trade,  because   his    trade  was 
nothing  else  but  to  take  away  those  things 
whereby  every  man  gets  his  living. 
k,        Hazutt — Smkespeare  Jest  Books. 

ConceiiSt  Clinches,  Flashes  and 
Whimzies.    No.  84. 

Vot  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently. 
L        Much  Ado  Abwi  Nothing.    ActV. 

So.  1. 


I  have  the  toothaoh. 

•        «        «        «> 


What?    sigh  for  the  toothach? 
m.       Jfuc^  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  III. 

So.  2. 

HATTERS. 

A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
n.        CowpEB— History  of  John  (Hlpin. 

My  new  straw  hat,  that's  trimly  lin*d  with 

green, 
Let  Peggy  wear. 
0.        Gay— Shepherd's  Week.    Friday. 

Line  123. 

INN-KEEPING. 

He  who  has  not  been  at  a  tavern  knows 
not  what  a  paradise  it  is.  O  holy  tavern!  O 
miraculous  tavern! — holy,  because  no  carking 
cares  are  there,  nor  weariness,  nor  pain;  and 
miraculous,  because  of  the  spits,  which  of 
themselves  turn  round  and  round! 

p.        Absntio — Quoted  by  Longfellow  in 
Hyperion.    Bk.  III.    Ch.  H. 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale. 
q.        Bx3TLE&—Hudibras.    Pt.  I.     Canto  I. 

Line  121. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn. 
r.        Macbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ? 
s.         Henry  I V.    Pt.  I.    Act  UL     Sc.  3. 

Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 
/.        8hknsxon»—  Wrilte:ii  on  the  WindoxB  cf 

an  Inn. 

We  left  the  shade: 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  bad  reached 
A  village  inn, — our  evening  resting-place, 
u.        WoBDSWOBTH— TAc  Escursion.    Bk  I. 

Last  lines. 

INSTRUCTION. 

0  ye!  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  na- 

tions, 
Holland,    France,    England,   Germany  or 
Spain, 

1  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals, — never  mind  the 

pain. 
V.        BYBOTH—Don  Jvum.    Canto  H.    St  1. 

He  is  wise  who  can  instruct  us  and  assist 
us  in  the  business  of  daily  virtuous  living. 
10.       Qhsi,YL&— Essays.    SchiUer. 

Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  mankind. 
And,  while  they  captivate,  inform  the  mind. 
X,       Co\nwk— Hope,    Line  770. 
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There  is  no  teaching  nntil  the  pnpil  is 
bronpht  into  the  same  state  or  principle  in 
which  yon  are;  a  transfusion  takes  place;  he 
is  yon.  and  3'oa  are  he;  there  is  a  teaching; 
and  by  no  unfriendly  chance  or  bad  company 
can  he  ever  qnite  lose  the  benefit. 

a.  £m£bson — Essay,     Of  ISpirUucd  Lairs. 

Instruction  docs  not  prevent  waste  of  time 
or  mistakes;  and  mistakes  themselves  arc 
often  the  best  teachers  of  all. 

b.  Fboiwe^  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Education. 

Fall  well  they  laughed   with   counterfeited 

glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd    the    dismal    tidings    when    he 
frown 'd. 
c        GoijyBisrTU—DeseTicd  Village. 

Line  201. 

GraTe  is  the    Master's  look;    his    forehead 

wears 
Thick  rows  of  wrinkles,  prints  of  worrying 

cares: 
Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule. 
His  worst  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 
Supreme  he  sits;  before  the  awful  frown 
That  binds  his  brows  the  boldest  eye  goes 

down; 
Not  more  submissive  Israel  heard  and  saw 
At  Sinai's  foot  the  Giver  of  the  Law. 

d.  Holmes —  The  School  Boy. 

Whitest  that  the  childe  is  young,  let  him 
be  instructed  in  vertue  and  lytterature. 

e.  LrLT — Euphues.     The  Anatomy  of 

WU.     Of  the  EducaUon  of  touth. 

To  dazzle  let  the  vain  design. 
To  raise  the  Thought,  and  touch  the  Heart, 
be  thine! 
/.         Pope— Jforo/  Essays.    Ep.  IT. 

Line  249. 

I  do  present  yon  with  a  man  of  mine 
Gunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
g.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  IL    Sc  1. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.       •      •      •      •     • 

•        •        •        •        •        •  To  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind;  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children,  in  good  bringing  up. 
A.        Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Act  L     Sc.  1. 

We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach 
thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter. 
L         King  Lear.    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble, 

«  •  •  •  • 

Say,  I  taught  thee. 
/.         liinry  VUL    Lei  IIL    Sc.  2. 


I 


Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prize. 

Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes; 

Each  girl  when  pleased  wiUi  what  is  taught. 

Will  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought, 

•  ••••• 

A  blockhead  with  melodious  voice. 
In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice. 
k.        Swift — Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Line  733. 

Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought* 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  |)our  the  fresh  instruction  o  er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enliv'ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
/.         Thomson — The  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  1149. 

INVENTION. 

The  golden  hour  of  invention  must  termi- 
nate like  other  hours,  and  when  the  man  of 
genius  returns  to  the  cares,  the  duties,  the 
vexations,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  his 
companions  behold  him  as  one  of  themselves 
— ^the  creature  of  habits  and  infirmities. 

m.       IsA^c  Disraeli— Literary  Charadtr^ 

Men  of  Genius.     Ch  XVl. 

Only  an  inventor  knows  how  to  borrow, 
and  every  man  is  or  should  be  an  inventor. 
n.        EnEEXsas— Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 
As  You  Like  It.     Act  IV.    Sc.  3L 


o. 


JEWELRY. 


A  pearl  may  in  a  toad's  head  dwell. 
And  may  be  found  too  in  an  oyster  shell. 
p.        BuiriAN — Apology  for  his  Book. 

Line  89. 

Stones  of  small  worth  may  lie  nnseen  by  day. 
But  night  itself  does  the  rich  gem  betray. 
q.        Cowusi—Davideis.  Bk.  III.  Line  37. 

These  gems  have  life  in  them:  their  colon 

speak. 
Say  what  words  fail  of. 
r.        Geobox  Eliot — The  Sjpanish  Gypsy. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  Ocean  bear. 
8.        Geat — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

Si  14. 

My  ear-rings!  my  ear-rings!  heU  say  they 

should  have  been, 
Not  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and 

guttering  sheen. 
Of  jasper  and  of  onyx,  and«  of  diamond 

shining  clear, 
Changing  to  tne  changing  light  with  radiance 

insincere. 
i.        J.  G.  LoGKHABT— Zora'tf  Ear-rings. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  oroes  aho 

wore. 
Which  Jews  mi^t  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
u.       ¥ovm— Mope  qf  the  Lock,    (^mto  IL 

Line?. 
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A  quarrel,        •        .        •        • 
About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring. 
a.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Ever  out  of  frame; 
And  neyer  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 
Bat  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right! 
6.         Lovers  Labour* s  Lost.  Act  lU.  Sc.  1. 

Gira  me  the  ring  of  mine  yoti  had  at  dinner, 

Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  cnain  yon  promised. 

e.         Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Jew. — I  hare  a  jewel  here. 
Mer. — O,  pray,  let's  see  *t. 

d.  Timon  of  Athens,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

ni  giTO  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads. 

e.  Jiichard  IL     Act  in.    Sc.  3. 


Jewels;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  preoions 

stones, 
6iol*ii  by  my  daughter! 
/.  Merchant  of  Venice,     Act  II.     Sc.  8. 

Car  chains  and  our  jewels. 
Tour  broaches,  pearls,  and  owches. 

g.         Henry  il'l    Pt  IL     Act  H.     Sc.  4. 

The  dock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of 
time. 
k.         TxdfthlTvjU,    Actm.    Sc.  1. 

The  jewel  best  enamelled 
Will  lose  his  beauty;  and  though  gold  'bides 

still. 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold. 
L         Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

lis  plate  of  rare  deyice:  and  jewels. 

Of  nch    and  exquisite  form;  their  value's 

great; 
And  I  am  something  cxirious,  being  strange, 
To  hsTe  them  in  safe  stowage. 
j.         Cym&eUne.    Act  L    Sc.  7. 

J3W.--rWithin]  What  is  't  clock? 
Mum. — Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
fc.        BiehardlJL    Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 

Your  ring  first; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  OTer  swore  her  faith. 
2.  Cjpnbeiine,    ActV.    Sc.  5. 

The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays, 
Coneeted,  light,  compact. 
m,       Thomboh— 2%e  Seasons,    Summer. 

Line  142. 

JOURNALISM. 

AdTertisements  are  of  great  nse  to  the 
vulgar:  iiist  of  all,  as  they  are  instruments 
of  ambition.  A  man  that  is  by  no  means 
big  enough  for  the  gazette,  ma^  easily  creep 
into  the  advertisements,  by  which  means  we 
often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of 
news  with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running 
iDotmsn  with  an  ambassador. 

%.       Addbboii— Tbfler.    No.  224. 


I  would  *  ♦  •  earnestly  adviso  them 
for  their  good  to  order  this  paper  to  bo 
punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  tea  equipage. 

o.        Addison — Spectator.    No.  10. 

No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  ro  bare, 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
p,        Addisom — TJie  Drummer.    Epilogue. 

The  great  art  in  wrHing  advertisements,  is 
the  finding  out  a  proper  method  to  catch 
the  reader's  eye;  without  a  good  thing  may 
pass  over  unobserved,  or  bo  lost  umong 
commissions  of  bankrupt. 

q,        Addison— 27ie  Tatler,    No.  224. 

They  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of 
our  paper  manufacture,  employ  our  artisans 
in  printing,  and  find  business  for  great 
numbers  of  indigent  persons. 

r.        Addison — Spectator.    No.  367. 

The  office  of  a  good  newspaper  is  to  repre- 
sent well  the  interests  of  its  time. 
8.        LovEE — Summaries  of  Thought. 

2iewspapers. 

The  highest  reacli  of  a  News-writer  is  an 
empty  Kcasoning  on  Policy,  and  vain  Con- 
jectures on  the  public  Hklanagement 

t,         Db  La  Brutere—  T%€  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age,     Ch,  1. 

The  News-writer  lies  down  at  Night  in 
great  Tranquility,  upon  a  piece  of  News 
which  corrupts  before  Morning,  and  which 
he  is  obliged  to  throw  away  as  soon  as  ho 
awakes. 

u.        De  La  Brutere — TJie  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age,   Ch.  L 

*Tis  the  business  of  the  journalist  to  in- 
form us  when  a  book  is  published,  for  whom 
*tis  printed. 

r.        De  La  Brutere  -  The  CJiaraders  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age.     Ch.  I. 

Hear,  land  o*  cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's, 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  redeye  tent  it; 
A  chiel's  amang  you  taking  notes. 
And,  &ith,  he'll  prent  it. 
to.       Burns— 0»i  Capt,  Grose's 

Peregrinations  Through  Scotland. 

A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 

A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 

Condemn'd    to  drudge  the  meanest  of  the 

mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
«.        Byboh— English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Pevieioers.    Line  975. 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With   spatter'd   boots,   strapp'd  waist,  and 

frozen  locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back, 
y.        OowpiR— 2^  Task.  Bk.  IV.  Line  5. 
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This  folio  of  four  pages,  happ  j  work! 
Which  not  e*en  critics  criticise;  that  holds 
Inqaisitiye  Attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the 

fair, 
Thongh  eloquent   themselves,   yet  fear   to 
break. 
a.        CowpER— T^e  Task.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  50. 

Miscellanists  are  the  most  popular  writers 
among  every  people;  for  it  is  they  who  form 
a  commnnication  between  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  and,  as  it  were,  throw  a 
bridge  between  those  two  great  divisions  of 
the  public. 

6.  IsAi.0  DisRAEu — Literary  Character  of 
Men  of  Genius.    Miscellanists. 

Ill  news  is  wing*d  with  fate,  and  flies  apace. 

c.  Dbtden — Threnodia  Agusiaiis. 

Line  49. 

If  you  would  learn  to  write  'tis  in  the 
street  you  must  learn  it. 

d.  Bmebsos— Society  and  Solitude. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No 
one  ever  lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment. 

e.  Lamb — Essays  of  Elia.    Detached 

TJioughts  on  Books  and  Beading. 

For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news 
bates. 
/.         MiiiTON — Samson  Agonisies. 

•     Line  1530. 

Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets. 
g.        Napoleon. 

'The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease. 
h,        PopB — Episika  of  Horace.     Ep.  I. 

Bk.  IL     Line  108. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 
i.         Scott — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Canto  II.    St.  22. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports. 
j.        Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Cdia. — ^Here  comes  Monsieur  le  Beau, 
Bosa, — With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 
Cciia.- -Which  he  will  put  on  us  as  pigeons 
feed  their  young. 

Bosa. — Then  shall  we  be  news-crammed . 
k.  As  You  Like  IL    Act  L    So.  2. 

How  goes  it  now,  Sir?  this  news,  which  is 
called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion. 

I         Wwiei's  Tale.    Act  V.    8c.  2. 

I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears. 

m.       Henry  VL    Pt.  IIL     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to  't  before:  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. 
n.        Oynibdvne.    ActHL    Sc  3. 


Master,  master!  news,  old  news,  and  sueh 
news  as  you  never  heard  of. 
o.        Taxning  cf  the  Shrew.     Act  HL 

Sc  3. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
p.        Xing  John.    Act  V.    Sc  7. 

News  fitting  to  the  night 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible 
q.        King  John.    Act  V.    Sc.  6. 

0  Grod,  defend  me!  how  am  I  beset — 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this? 

r.        Much  Ado  About  Nothhw.     Act  IV. 

ScL 

Pr'ythee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together. 
s.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  IL 

Pr'ythee,  say  on: 
The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 
t.         Tempest.    Act  IL     Sc.  I. 

Prythee,  take  the  cork  out  of    thy  mouth, 
that 

1  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

u.        As  You  Like  jL    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Bam  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 
V.        Antony  and  Geopaircu    Act  IL  *  Sc  5. 

Beport  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 
w,       Hamlet.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Tell  him,   there's  a  post  come  fh>m  my 
master,  with  his  horn  ftul  of  news. 
X.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    Sc  1. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Bemember'd  knolling  a  departed  friend. 
y.        Henry  IV.    §tU.    ActL    Sc.  L 

There's  villainous  news  abroad 
z.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L     ActIL    Sc  4^ 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news;  give  to  a  gracious  mes- 
sage 
An  host  of  tongues;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 
aa.      Antony  and  CieopaircL    ActIL    So.  5. 

What  news,  lord  Bardolph?  every  minute 

now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stmtagem; 
The  times  are  wild. 
bb.      Henry  IV.    Act  1.    Sc.  1. 

For  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  art 
Gould  work,  he  put  in  proof. 
cc.       ^SNSEB — Mother  Buhberd's  Tale. 

LinellSa 
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Here  shall  the   Press   the   People's    right 

maintain, 
Unawed  by  inflnence  and  unbribed  by  gain; 
Here  patriot  Truth   her  glorious  precepts 

draw. 
Fledged  to  Beligion,  Liberty  and  Law. 
a.  Stoez — Mittoqf  the  Salem  Register.  Life 

of  Story, 

Through  the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  you 
lie  permitted  to  think  what  you  please,  and 
to  pabUsh  what  you  please. 

h.      Taczxus. 

LAW. 

One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say;  "That 
livs  vere  like  cobwebs;  where  the  small  flies 
vere  caught,  and  the  great  break  through." 

c      Baoon — ApotMgms.    No.  181. 

Tbe  only  thing  certain  about  litigation  is 
ite  uncertainty. 
d       BoTZE — Thoughts,  Fsdings,  and 

Fhincies.    Washington  Irving. 

Vh»  law  of  Heaven  and  Earth  is  life  for  life. 
e.       Bison — The  Ourse  of  Minerva, 

Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 
/.        £abl  of  Chatham — ^ech. 

Jan.  9,  1770.     Case  of  WWces. 

Beason  is  the  life  of  the  law;  nay,  the 
«ommon  law  itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason. 
•  •  •  The  law  which  is  perfection  of  reason. 

g.        Sir  Edwabd  Coke— First  Institute, 

The  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence. 
k.        Sir  Edwabd  Cokk— First  Institute, 

Just  laws  are  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
ef  the  good,  for  the  good  man  desires  nothing 
which  •  j^ost  law  will  interfere  with. 
i         tvmuiE^Short  Studies  on  Great 

Bubjeds,    JUciprocai  Duties  of  State 

and  bubject. 

Oar  hmnan  laws  are  but  the  copies,  more 
or  leaa  imperfect,  of  the  eternal  laws,  so  far 
m  we  can  read  them. 

j.         Tboude — Short  Studies  on  Oreat 

Subjects,     Calvinism. 

ne  time  shall  come  when  his  more  solid 

sense 
WHh  nod  important  shall  the  laws  dispense; 
A  jnstioe  with  grave  justices  shall  sit; 
He  praise  their  wisdom,  they  admire  his  wit. 
k,        QAi—The  Birth  of  the  Squire, 

Line  74. 

Whenever  the  oJQTence  inspires  less  horror 
than  the  punishment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law 
is  obligea  to  give  way  to  the  common  feeUngs 
of  mankind. 

I         GmBOfS—The  Ikcth^e  and  FhU  of  the 
Boman  Empire.    Chap.  XIV. 

Lows  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the 
IN.       Qaummm'^The  Traveller,  Line  386. 


Lawyers  are  made  in  a  dav. 
n,        J.  G.  Holland — Plain  Talks  on 

FhmUiar  Subjects.     Working  and 

Shirking, 

We  must  never  assume  that  which  is  inca- 
pable of  proof. 
0.        Geo.  Henby  Lewes — The  Physiology 

of  (kmimon  Life.    Ch.  XlH. 

The  law  is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science, 
that  smiles  in  yer  face  while  it  picks  yer 
pocket;  and  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  it  is 
of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice 
of  it. 

p.        Macelin — Love  h  la  Mode,    Act  II. 

Sc.  1. 

Alas!  the  small  Discredit  of  a  Bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  Lawyer,   but  undoes  the 
Scribe. 
q,        ToFB— F^nlogue  to  Satire,  Dialo^elL 

Line  46. 

All,  all  look  up,  with  reverential  Awe, 
At  Crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the 
Law. 
r.        Pope — Epilogue  to  Satire,  Dialogue  L 

Line  167. 

Once  (says  an  Author;  where,  I  need  not 

say) 
Two  Trav'lers  found  an  Oyster  in  their  way; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry;  the  dispute  grew 

strong. 
While  Scale   in    hand  Dame  Justice    past 

along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the 

Laws, 
Explained  the  matter,  and  would  win  the 

cause. 
Dame  Justice  weighing  long  the  doubtful 

Eight, 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  before  their  sight. 
The  cause  of  strife  remov'd  so  rarely  well, 
"There  take  "  (says  Justice),  *•  take  ye  each 

a  shell. 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  Fools  like  you: 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster — Live  in  peace— Adieu." 
s.        Pope —  Verbatim  from  BoUeau. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  thatb 
Glean  on  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate. 
t.         Pope — Satires  of  Dr.  Donne.  Satire  IL 

Line  91. 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  of  the  case.  For 
nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason.  . 
u.        Sir  John  Powell—  Ooggs  vs.  Bernards 

2Ld.    Kaym.  911. 

Before  I  be  copvict  by  course  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawfuL 
V.        Bichard  III.    Act  L    Sc.  4. 

Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor. 
ID.       Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

But  I  prithee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be 
gallows  standing  in  England  when  thou  art 
king?— and  resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is 
with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antick  the 
law. 

X.        Henry  IV,    Pt  L    Act  L    Sc  2. 
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2  Ch.—Bni  is  this  "  law." 
1  do.— Ay t  marry  is't;  crowner's-qnest  law. 
JIamlet,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 


a. 


Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 
6.         laming  of  the  Shrew.     Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Faith,  I  have  been  a  tmant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  nnto  my  wilL 

c.  Jlenry  VL    Pt.  L    Act  IL    Sc.  4, 

He  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further 

trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 

d.  Coriolanxis.    Act  HI.    Sc.l. 

He*8  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  country,  sim- 
ple though  I  stand  here. 

e.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

I  am  a  subject 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance. 
/.        Bichard  II.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ? 
g.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  TIT     So.  2. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  the  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law:  But  'tis  not  so  above. 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature;  and  wo  ouiselves  com- 

peU'd. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence. 

h.        Hamlet.    Act  IIL     Sc.  3. 

It  pleases  time  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law;  which  is  past 

depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  plunge  into't. 
i.         Tiinon  of  Athens.     Act  IIL     Sc.  5. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far;  'tis  virtue: 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws;  let  them. 
Not  you,  correct  him. 
j.         Henry  VIII.    Act  HL    Sc  2. 

Still  you  keep  o'  the  windv  side  of  the  law. 
Ic         Ticelfth  Sight.     Act  HL     Sc.  4. 

The  blooily  book  of  law 
Yon  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense. 
L         OiheUa.    Act  I.    So.  3. 

The  first  thing  we  do,  lets  kill  all  the  lawyers: 
m.        Henry  VI.    Pt  H.     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

They  have  been  grand  jury-men  since  be- 
fore Noah  was  a  sailor, 
n.         2W^  Sight.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 


*Ti8  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer; 
you  gave  me  nothing  for  'L 
o.        King  Lear.    Act  I.    Sc  4. 

To  offend  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
and  of  opposed  nature. 
p.        Mtrchard  cf  Vem/x.    Act  H.     So.  9. 

We  are  for  law;  he  dies. 
q.         Timon  of  Athens.    Actm.     Sc.5. 

We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  tbeir  terror, 
r.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL    Sc.  L 

When  law  can  do  no  right» 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
s.        King  John.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Yon  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon 
in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- wife 
and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the 
controversy  of  threepence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience. 

i.         CorioHanus.    Act  IL    Sc.  I. 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 
u.        Shenstome — The  iSdtoolnUatress. 

St.  28. 

When  the  state  is  most  corrupt^  then  the 
laws  are  most  moltiplied. 
V.        Tacitcs. 

No  man  e*er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law . 
w.       John  TRUvuvu^-McFingal. 

Canto  IIL    Line  489. 

LIVERY. 

Go  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  called. 
And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller; 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call. 
But  Coach!  Coach!  Coach!  O  for  a  coach,  ye 
gods! 
z.        Mesrt  Cabet — Chr<monhoUnUhologos. 

Act  L    Sc.  3. 

Come,  my  coach!    Oood-night,  ladies. 
y.        Hamlet.    Act  IV.     Sc.  5. 

Many  carriages  he  hath  dispatched. 
z.        King  John.    Act  V.     Sc.  7. 

Hy  coach,  which  stays  for  as 
At  the  park  gate. 
aa.      Merchant  of  Temce.     Act  HI.    Sc.  4 

Our  chariot  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 
66.       QfmbeUne.    Act  HL     So.  5. 

MACHINEBY. 

O  the  engineer*s  joys! 
To  go  with  a  locomotive! 
To  near  the  biffi  of  steam— the  merry  shriek— 
the  steam-whistle — the  laughing  loco- 
motive/ 
To  push  with  resistless  way,  and  speed  off  in 
distance, 
cc      yijajrWRiTMAJH— Poems  of  Joys.  St  4. 
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The  narrowest  hinge  in  my  hand  puts  to 
looxn  all  machinery, 
a.        Walt  Whitbian — Leaves  of  Grass. 

Watt  Whitman.  Pt  XX^   St  184. 

MASONS. 

Sir,  lie  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's 
house,  and  Uie  bricks  aro  aiiye  at  this  day  to 
tertifyit 

6.        Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    Act  IT.    Sc.  2. 

The  elder  of  them,  bein^  ptit  to  nnrse. 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 

c.  Henry  VL    Pt  II.     Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

The  crowded  line  of  masons  with  trowels  in 
their  right  hands,  rapidly  laying  the 
long  side  wall, 

Tlie  flexible  rise  and  fall  of  backs,  the  con- 
tianal  click  of  the  trowels  striking  the 
bricks. 

The  bricks,  one  after  another,  each  laid  so 
workman-like  in  its  place,  and  set 
with  a  knock  of  tho  trowel-handle. 

d.  Wah  VfBTnLLsSong  of  the  Broad- 

Axe.    Pt  in.    St.  4. 

MEDICINE. 

A  man*8  own  observation  on  what  he  finds 
flood  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the 
best  physio  to  preserve  health. 

e.  Baoom — Essays.     Of  Regimen  of 

Ilealih. 
Leam'd  he  was  in  mcd'c'nal  lore, 
Por  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 
Seplete  with  strange  hermetic  powder 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would 
solder. 
/.         BvTLER—nudibras.    Pt.  I.    Canto  11. 

Line  223. 

Tia  not  amiss,  ere  ye*re  giv'n  o*er. 
To  try  one  desp'rate  med'cine  more; 
For  where  your  case  can  be  no  worse, 
The  desp'iat*st  is  the  wiser  course. 
g,        JButleb — JEjpisUe  of  Hudibras  to 

SidropheL    Line  5. 

IliTsicians  mend  or  end  un. 

Secundum  artem:  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend 
us. 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  leer. 

JL        Btbon — Don  Juan.   Cunto  X.    St.  42. 

When  taken 
To  be  well  shaken. 
i.         Gboboe  CoLacAK,  Jr. — 7^  Keiocastle 

Apothecary. 

8o  lired  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learned  to 

kill« 
And  multiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill. 
J.         Dktdek — To  Mm  Lhyden,  Esq. 

Line  71. 

See  one  physician,  like  a  sculler  plies, 
The  patient  lingers  and  by  inches  dies, 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  him  more  swiftly  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
fc        ••  D."  Probably  John  Dunscomb — A 
JfoU  in  Ifiehols'  ikied  CoOedion  of 

Poems.  I 


'*I8  there  no  hope?"  the  sick  man  said, 
The  silent  doctor  shook  his  head, 
And  took  his  leave  with  signs  of  sorrow. 
Despairing  of  his  fee  to-morrow. 
I.         GJLY—The  Sick  Man  and  the  AngeL 

After  death,  the  doctor. 
m.       Hf.rbts.rt — Jacula  Prudentum. 

'Extreme  remedies  arc  very  appropriate  for 
extreme  diseases. 

n.        UippocBATBs — Aphorism  J. 

You  behold  in  mo 
Only  a  travelling  physician ; 
One  of  the  few  who  have  a  mission 
To  cure  incurable  diseases, 
Or  those  that  are  called  so. 
o.        Longfellow— (7Am/u».     The  CMden 

Legend.    Pt.  I. 

In  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  snow  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 
p.        Milton— CSmi*5.    Lme  626. 

How  the  Doctor's  brow  should  smilo 
Crown'd  with  wreaths  of  chamomile. 
q.        Moose — Wreaths  for  Ministers. 

Time  is  generally  the  best  doctor, 
r.        Ovid. 

Banished  the  doctor,  and  expelPd  the  friend. 
s.        PoiE — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  IIL 

Line  330. 

Learn  from  tho  beast  the  physio  of  the  field. 
i.        "PoPK— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  III. 

Line  174. 

Modem  rothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  Doctor's  bills  to  play  the  Doctor's  part> 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fooL 
u.        Vov^— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  108. 

"Who  shall  decide  where  Doctors  disagroe. 
And  soundest  Casuists  doubt,  like  you  and 
me? 
r.        Pope— Jlfora/ JSssay.    Ep.III. 

Line  1. 

But  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze. 
And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 

Cur'd  yesterday  of  my  disease 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 
w.       Pbiob—  The  Remedy  Worse  than  the 

Disease, 

Yon  tell  your  doctor  that  y're  ill; 
And  what  does  he  but  write  a  biUi 
Of  which  you  need  not  read  one  letter; 
The  worse  the  scrawl,  the  dose  the  better. 
For  if  you  knew  but  what  you  take, 
Though  you  recover,  he  must  break. 
X.        pBio'R— Alma.    Canto  lU, 

Physicians,  of  all  men,  aro  most  happy: 
whatever  good  success  soever  they  have,  the 
world  proclaimeth;  and  what  faults  they 
commit,  the  earth  covereth. 

y,        Qvim^ss^Hieroglyphics  of  the  Life  of 

Man, 


/ 
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Ufe  three  Fhjsiciena, 
BtiU-iiivt  Dr,  Quiet, 
Heit  Dr.  Kerry-man 
And  Dr.  Djet. 
a.        i>oni  £e2/tmei»  SemUaiU  SdUmitanum. 

Edition  1607. 


Before  the  caring  of  a  strong 
Eyen  in  the  imttant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest;  erils  that  take  leaTe, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  eril. 
b.        King  John,    Act  I£L    8c.  4. 

Bt  medicine  life  may  he  prolonged,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. 
e.        Cymb^ne.    Act  V.    Sc  2. 

Macb. — Can»t  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind 

disesA'd; 
Flnek  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow: 
Baze  ont  the  written  tronhle  of  the  brain; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stniTd  bosom  of  that  perilous 

staff, 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doc.— Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

ilac&.— Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  Fll  none 

of  it 
d        Mad)€th.    ActV.    8c.  3. 

Diseasefl,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliances  are  relieved 
Or  not  at  all. 
e.        HamUt     Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Mac. — How  does  your  patient  doctor? 
Doc.— Not  BO  Bick,  my  lord, 
As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fan     s. 
/.         Macbeth.    Act  V.    8c.  3. 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,^ whom  late  I  noted 

fa  tatter'd  wreds,  with  oyerwhelming  brows, 

Galling  of  simples;  meagre  were  bis  looks. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  nim  to  the  bones: 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shap'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Green    earthen    pots,  bladders  and  musty 

seeds, 
Eemnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of 

roses, 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  show. 
g.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health. 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. 
h.        Madbelh.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

In  poison  there  is  physic;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me 

sick; 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me 

well* 
i         Bng  Henry  IK,   Pt.  U.  Act  I.  So.  1. 


Xnimrh  aniriil, 
Medes  gathered  the  eitrhanled  hearfas 
Thai  did  renew  old  Mmm. 
j.        Madmi  €f  Vamu.    AeiY.    8&  L 


In  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder;  and  he  l»ing;s  his 

phyne 
Afier  ma  patient  s  death. 
k.        Bnuy  VUl.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Methinks  yoa  prescribe  to  yoorself  very  pre- 
posieraaslY. 
U         MoT^  WbxM  €f  Wmdsor.    Act  H. 

Sc  2. 

Ko  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  ean  save  the  thing  £ram 
death. 
m.       HamUL    Act  IT.    Sc  7. 

Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wre^i^es  feeL 
n.        Jftn^  Lear.    Act  UL     Sc  4. 

Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching, 
o.        Henry  VUL    Act  I.    Sc  3. 

Trust  not  the  physician; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob. 
p.        Timon  ^  Athens,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 


When  I  was  sick 
q.        Tu>o 


a  gave  me  bitter  pills. 
of  Verona.    Act  II. 

So.  4. 

Tou  rub  the  sore 
When  you  should  bring  the  plarter. 
r.        Tempest    Act  XL    Sc  1. 

Nothing  is  more  estimable  than  a  ph3r8i- 
cian  who,  having  studied  nature  from  Ms 
youth,  knows  the  properties  of  the  human 
body,  the  diseases  which  a£»Edl  it,  the  reme- 
dies which  will  benefit  it,  exercises  his  art 
with  caution,  and  pays  equal  attention  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

s,       YoiaAXME^A  PhUosophicdl  Dldiomny. 

Physicians. 

MERCANTILE. 

The  calculations  of  the  counting-room  in- 
volve conseouences  beyond  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  They  are  made,  not  merely 
for  the  actual  necessities  and  artificial  re- 
quirements of  society,  but  they  bring  fh>m 
strange  lands,  new  objects  for  investigation, 
and  suggestions  which  give  encouragement 
to  thought 

t.         Fbekxan  HuNT^-Xtt^es  cf  American 
Merchants*    Introductory  Essay. 

The  merchant  to  secure  his  treasure 
Conveys  it  in  a  borzow'd  name, 
u.        Pbioa— ilTi  Ode. 
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To  yon,  ye   godn,  belongs  the  merchant! — 

o*er 
The  wayes,  his  sails  the  -wide  world's  goods 

explore; 
And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales, 
The  wide  world's  goods  sails  with  him  as  ho 

sails! 
<ju        ScEmLLEB —  The  MercJianL 

A  merchant  of  great  traffic  throngh  the  world. 
6.         Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

I  hare  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliyer  them. 

c.  Taming  of  the  i^rev).    Act  IV.    Sc,  2. 

Losses, 
That  haye  of  late  so  hnddled  on  his  back, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  plack  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of 
flint 

d.  Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Traffic's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee! 
«.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs. 
/.         Love's  Labour^ s  Lost.    Act  IV.     be.  3. 

And  what  is  tnxe  of  a  shopkeeper,  is  true 
of  a  shopkeeping  nation. 
g,        TucxEB  (Dean  of  Gloucester) — 

Tract,  1766. 

MILITARY. 

At  met  whAt  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron! 
What  pla^y  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
I>o  dog  bun  still  with  after-claps! 
A.         BuTLXB— ifudt&ro^.   Pt  I.  Canto  HI. 

Line  1. 

He  slept  an  iron  sleep, — 
Sfaon  f^ghtiTig  for  his  country. 
C         Bexakt's  H<mer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  285. 

Take  thou  thy  arms  and  come  with  me, 
For  we  most  quit  ourselves  like   men,  and 

strire, 
To  aid  our  cause,  although  we  be  but  two. 
Gveafc  is  the  strength  of  feeble  arms  com- 
bined. 
And  we  can  combat  even  with  the  brave. 
J.         Bbzakt's  Banter's  Iliad,    Bk.  XTTT. 

Line  289. 

For  the  army  is  a  school  in  which  the 
miaer  becomes  generous,  and  the  generous 
jnodigal;  miserly  soldiers  are  like  monsters, 
bat  Tery  rarely  seen. 

k,        Cebvahixs— 2>on  Quixote. 

Ch.  XXXIX. 

He  stands  erect;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk, 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air, 
ffis  form  and  movement 
2.         Gowmr— 2%e  Task.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  638. 


Mouths  without  hands;  maintained  at  vast 

expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense; 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering 

band 
And  ever  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand. 
m.       Dbiden —  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Line  400. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, — 
Wept  o'er  his  wotinds,   or,   tales  of  sorrow 

done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields 
were  won. 
n.        QoujeMJTB— The  Deserted  Village. 

Line  156. 

And  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, — 
Bright,  radiant,  blest, 
o.        Don  Jorge  Manrique — Ooplas  De 

Manrique,    Trans,  by  Longfellow. 

Last  Lines. 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  Glory's  page? 
Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than 
sace. 
p.        Moore— 7b  Thos.  Hurries  Esq.,  M.  D. 

Hail  to  the  chief,  who  in  triumph  advances. 
q.        Scott— iody  of  the  Lake.    Canto  IL 

St  19. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more: 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking, 
r.        SooTT—  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  I. 

St.  31. 

Warriors! — and  where  are  warriors  found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground? 
And  who  when  waked  with  notes  of  fire. 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre? 
s,        Scon—Lord  of  the  Isles.    Canto  TV. 

St  20. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court. 
t         Henry  VL    Pt.  L     Act  HL    Sc.  2. 

Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away, 
w.        Henry  VL    Pt  HI.     Act  IV.     Sc.7. 

Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a  soldier  and  afear'd? 
V.        Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron 
and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight 
like  devils. 

to.       Henry  V.    Act  HI.    So.  7. 

God's  soldier  be  he! 
Had  I  as  man^r  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death: 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 
X.        Macbeth.    ActV.    So.  7. 

He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar, 
And  give- direction. 
y.        Othello.    Act  U.    So.  3. 


i 
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I  Ma  *  ■oldier;  and  noapt  to  -weep, 
Ot  to  exclum  on  foittme'*  flekleneM. 
0.        Btnry  n.     Pt.  I.     iot  V.    So.  3. 

I  Mid  an  elder  aoldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  SB;  a  better? 
b.        Juliaa  Cceaar.     Act  IV.     Ec.  3. 

Ma;  that  iiotilier  a  mere  recreant  prore, 
That  meana  not,  hath  not.  or  is  not  in  love! 

e.         Troflu*  and  Crttsiiln.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 
Then  a  soldieii 
FdU  of  ntrange  oaths  and  bearded  libe  the 

Je«kins  in  honour,  sadden    and    quick  in 

qnarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  repntation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  inontb. 
d.        As  Ym  Like  it.    Act  JI.     Sc.  7. 

The  painful  warrinr,  famoused  for  fight. 
After  a  thousand  victones  once  foileil. 
Is  from  tlie  books  of  honor  razed  qnite. 
And  all  the  rest  fnrsot  for  which  ho  toiled. 
«.         SonnttXXV. 

Tia  the  sold ifr's  life 
To  have  their  balmy  alumburs  wak'd  with 

/.  OlMlo.    Act  n.     8c.  3. 

Worthy  MIowb:  nnil  like  to  prove  most  sin- 
ewy sworJalnen, 
g.         All's  Wtll  That  E>uU  WeU.     Act  II. 


OfaUai 
In  derotion  to  their  own  art  and  in  tlie  want 
of  sympathy,  if  not  absolute  contempt,  for 
other  artn. 

Mia.  JAJtmas— audits.     Xuaie  and 
MuMlaaa. 

He  is  dead,  the  aweet 


MCSICIANS. 
The  silent  o^an  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem. 
(n.       EiOBaov— Dirge. 


a  moTcil  a  little  Dearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  moaic 
o.        LoROFBLLOw— J/«ncaUii.    rt  XV. 

Ho  toaehed  hia  harp,  and  cations  heard,  en- 

Aa  HomB  Tast  river  of  unTailing  source, 
Kapid,  eihanstlesa,  deep,  bis  numbeia  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fouutains  in  the  human 

p.        PoixoE— Course  of  Time.     Bl.  IV. 

Line  671. 

Everything  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
Ilnng  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  Rweet  music  is  such  art: 
Killing  cars  andgrief  of  heart 
Kail  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die 


Ton  nayrGUah  him  mora  in  the  soldier,  than 
in  the  KchoLir. 
K        OlheUo.    Act  II.    8c.  1. 

Seep,  Boldien!  xtill  in  liouorcil  reat 

Your  truth  nnd  valor  wearing: 
The  bravest  nro  the  tendereat,— 

The  loving  are  the  dnrinR. 

i.  Baiakd  T.VLOE-7/.e  Sang  of  (/.« 

Not  a  dmm  was  heard,  not  a  fnncml  note, 
Aa  his  corac  to  t)ie  rsmpnrt  vrv  hurried, 
But  be  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  hia  rest. 
With  hi«  martial  cloakaround  l\im. 

}.         Wolfe—  The  Burial  oj  SirJ-Jin  Moon. 

Doomed  to  go  in  company  v.ith  pain, 
And  fear,  and  bloodaheil,  miscmblc  train! 
Turns  his  necoisit.v  to  glorious  gain; 
In  face  of  tlieae  dotli  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  miliiru's  highest  dower. 

fc.        WoBDHwuBTH— CViaracfer  if  (he  Happy 

8ome  for  hard  mastera.  broken  nnder  nnna. 
In  battle  lopt  away,  with  half  tbeir  limba. 
Beg  bitter  oread  thro'   realma  tbtir   valour 

L         YouHO— A'igW  Thoaghls,    Night  I. 


iltnnj  Vlll.     Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  nimlp  trees. 
And  the  monntain-topa  that  freeie, 

4)w  themselves,  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprang;  na  snn  and  ahowera. 

There  bad  made  a  lastiuj^  spring. 

r.        Jlenry  Vlll.     Act  IIL     Sc.  1.     Song. 

Softly  her  Bngera  wander  o'er 
The  yielding  pknka  of  the  ivoiy  floor. 
s.        Benjamik  E.  TaxLOB— ,^n<fs  of 

I'esfsnlay. 

NAVIGA'nON. 
O  pilot!  'tia  n  fearful  night. 
There's  danger  on  the  deep. 
1.         ThomiIS  HiYN^  BAII.T—  The  Pilot, 


Far  as  the  breeito  can  bear.  Ilic  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home! 
V.        Bybon— 77i«  Un-aair.    Canto  I.    KL  I. 


BtuoH—  The  CoTsair.     Canto  IIL 


LIS. 
ra  of  England! 
That  Kuard  our  native  saas: 
Whosu  flag  has  brov'd  a  thousand  yean 
The  loattle  and  the  breeze! 
B.        Cakpbiu.— OdB.     Ye  Marintrs  pf 

Sighnd. 
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1*8  to  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
a.        CjksnxufQ — 'she  Pilot  that  Weathered 

the  Storm. 

Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely 

stands, 
And,  with  his  compass,  measnres  seas  and 
lands. 
6.        Dkydes— Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Line  760. 

The  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 

of  the  ablest  navigators. 
c        Gibbon — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire.    Ch.  LXVm. 

The  best  pilots  have  need  of  mariners,  be- 

sails,  anchor  and  other  tackle. 
<L        Ben  Jonson — Discoveries,     lUUeraius 

Frinceps. 

A  fleet  descry'd 
Hangs  in  the  clonds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Cloee  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants 

bring 
Their  spicy  drugs. 

e.         MiLton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  11. 

Line  638. 

Thus  far  we  mn  before  the  wind. 
/.         Abtbub  Mubphy —  27tc  Apprentice. 

Act  V.    Sc  1. 

Throngh  the  black  night  and  driving  rain, 
A  ship  is  stmggling,  all  in  vain, 
To  live  apon  the  stormy  main; — 
Miserere  Domine! 
g.        Adeuodb  A.  Pbocteb— 7^«  Stomu 

Iferrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 
On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free. 

So  shoots  throngh  the  morning  sky  the  lark, 
Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
h.        SooTT— lord  of  the  Isles.    Canto  IV. 

St.  10. 

Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 
And  bonnded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home; 
The  meny  seaman  laugh'd  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

^nxzow  the  green  sea-foam. 

i.         SooiT— ifarmion.     Canto  n.    St  1. 

Well,  then,  our  coarse  is  chosen ;  spread  the 

sail, — 
HeaTe  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the  soundings 

well; 
Look  to  the  helm,  good  master;  manv  a  shoal 
Marks  this  stem  coast,  and  rocks  where  sits 

the  siren. 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their  ruin. 
j.         Scott— JSTenaiooWA.  Ch.XVII.  Motto. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  hnge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd 

sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge, 
jb        Benry  V,    Act  m.    Chorus. 


She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails. 
The  gallant  Ship :  along  her  watery  way. 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favoring 
gales; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers 
play. 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  raffling  breeze. 
/.         SouTHEX — Sonnet  XIX. 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill, 
m.       Tennyson— J5rcaA:,  Break,  Break. 

I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bringcst  the  Railor  to  his  wife. 
And  travcird  men  Irom  foreign  lands; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 

And,  thy  dark  ireight,  a  vanish'd  life. 
71.        Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  X. 

Speed  on  the  ship!— But  lot  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin. 
No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within; 
No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands. 

No  poison-draught  for  ours; 
But  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands 
And  Nature's  sun  and  showers. 

o.        "Whittieb— r^  Ship-Builders, 

PAINTING. 

And  those  that  point  them  truest  praise 
them  most. 
p.        Addison — The  Campaign,    Last  line. 

From  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight 
Such  heav'nly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  light  his  blended  colours  glow. 

Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost. 
q.        Addison — JMier  from  Italy.    Line  96. 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that 

bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which 
they  spring. 
r,        Bybon— J&bnody  on  the  Death  of 

Sheridan. 

Here  take  my  likeness  with  you  whil*st  'tis  so; 
For  when  from  whence  you  go, 
The  next  sun's  rising  wul  behold 
Me  pale,  and  lean,  and  old. 
The  man  who  did  this  picture  draw. 
Will  swear  next  day  my  face  he  never  saw. 
s,        Cowley— Pocw  from  the  Mistress. 

Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command; 
To  draw  true  beauty  shows  a  master's  hand. 
t.        Dbyden —  To  Mr,  Lee,  on  his  Alexander, 

Line  63. 

Pictures  must  not  be  too  picturesque, 
ti.        Emxbsov— Essay,    Of  ArL 
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A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they 
are. 

a.  GoLDsaoTH — Bdcdiation,    Line  C3. 

"Well,  something  most  be  done  for  May, 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh. 
To  figure  in  the  Catalogue, 

And  woo  the  public  eye. 

Something  I  must  invent  and  paint; 

But,  oh!  my  wit  is  not 
Like  one  of  those  kind  substantives 

That  answer— Who  and  What? 

b.  Hood—  Tfie  Painter  Puzzled. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words. 

C.  HOBACZ. 

He  that  seeks  popularity  in  art  closes  the 
door  on  his  own  genius:  as  ho  must  needs 
paint  for  other  minds,  and  not  for  his  own. 

cL        Mrs.  Jamesox — Memoirs  and  Essays. 

Washimjion  AUston. 

Drawings  ought  always  to  be  valuable, 
whether  of  plants,  animals,  or  scenery,  pro- 
Tided  only  they  are  accurate;  and  the  more 
spirited  and  full  of  genius  they  are,  the  more 
accurate  they  nre  certain  to  be;  for  Nature 
being  alive,  a  lifeless  copy  of  her  is  neces- 
sarily an  untrue  copy. 

e.  Chas.  Kingslet—  Health  and  Education. 
The  Study  of  Satural  History. 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,— for  the  artist 
never  dies. 
/.         Longfellow — Nuremhurg.    St  13. 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them 
most. 
(J.        Pope — Eloisa  and  Ahdard.   Last  line. 

Lely  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
h.        Pope— Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.  L 

Line  149. 

If  it  is  the  love  of  that  which  your  work 
represents— if,  being  a  landscape  painter,  it 
is  love  of  hills  and  trees  that  moves  you— if, 
being  a  figure  painter,  it  is  love  of  human 
beauty,  and  human  soul  that  moves  you — if, 
being  a  flower  or  animal  painter,  it  is  love,  and 
wonder,  and  delight  in  petal  and  in  limb  that 
move  you,  then  the  spirit  is  upon  you,  and 
the  earth  is  yours,  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

i.         RusKiN — The  Tico  Patfts. 

Painting  with  all  its  technicalities,  diffi- 
culties, and  peculiar  ends,  is  nothing  but  a 
noble  and  expressive  language,  invaluable  as 
the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself  nothing. 

j,        BUSKIN— THic  and  Beautiful. 

Painting.    Introduction. 

The  more  the  Artist  charms,  the  more  the 
thinker  knows. 
k.        ScHiLLEB-  The  Artists.    St.  27. 

Oome,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  see  your 
picture. 
I         TroUua  and  Qressida.    ActUL  Sc.  2. 


Dost  thou  lore  pictures  ? 
m.        TaBUMgcftkeStreic.    ActIL 

Induction- 

ni  say  of  it 
It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  tonches,  livelier  than  life. 
It.         HmoH  <f  Athens.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
o.         Hamlet     AcillL     Sc  4. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man: 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  m^ 

ture. 
He  is  but  outside;  pendU'd  figures  are 
£v'n  such  as  they  give  out. 
p.        Thnon  of  Athens.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Wluit  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ? 
q.        Merchant  qf  Venice.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

Timon. — ^Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted 
it? 

Apem. — He  wrought  better  that  made  the 
painter;  and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of 
work. 

r.         Timon  of  Athens.     ActL     Sc.  1. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or 
a  handless  painter.  The  essence  of  an  artist 
is  that  he  should  be  articulate. 

s.         SwjSBUBXi:— Essays  and  Studies. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Xew  Poems. 

Let  the  faint  copier,  on  old  Tiber's  shore. 
Nor  mean  the  task,  each  breathing  bust  ex- 
plore,     .  ^ 
Line  after  line,  with  painful  patience  trace. 
This  Koman  grandeur,  that  Atnenian  grace. 
i.        TbomabTicexll—To  SirOodffrty 

Endler. 

1  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 

Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 
A  fitting  guide,  with  reverential  tread. 
Into  that  mountain  mystery, 
u.        WnrrnxsL— Mountain  Pictures.  No.  2. 

PERFUMERY. 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpcMs  her. 
Save  thine  "incomparable  oil^**  Macassar! 
V.        Btbon— i>on  Juan.    Canto  I.    St.  17. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume. 
to.       CowPEBr^Cbnversation.    Line  283L 

Asteam 
Of  rich,  distill'd  perfumes. 
z.        Milton—  Oomus.    556. 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Arabic  the  blest 
y.        MiLXOM— Paradise  LosL    Bk.  IV. 

Line  162i 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 
s.        PoFB— iiMi^  on  Man.    Line  200. 
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All  iho  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  nand. 
a.        Macbdh,    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 

From  the  barge 
A  strange  inyisiblo  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs. 
h.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  II.   Sc.  2. 

Hast  thon  not  leam'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ? 
c.         O/mbdine.    Act  I.    Sc.  6. 

Peifume  for  a  lady's  chamber. 
cf.         Winter's  Tale,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

So  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick. 
€,        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

The  ])erfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
/.         Sonnet  LI  K 

Your  papers, 
Let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed, 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go. 
g,         Tctming  of  the  Shrew,    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

POST. 

The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found; 
The  carrier's  not  commission'd  to  expound: 
It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain, 
Li  wl  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain. 
JL        Dbtden— i^eJiV^io  Xatci.    Line  366. 

Every  da^  brings  a  ship, 
Every  ship  brings  a  word; 
WeQ  for  those  who  have  no  fear. 
Looking  seaward  well  assured 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear 
C         Emsbson— ZeUerv. 


Th^  letter,  sent  to  prove  me, 
mflicts  no  sense  of  wrong; 

Ko  kmser  wilt  thou  love  me, — 
Tliy  letter,  though,  is  long. 
j.        HxnxR—JB^k  of  Songs, 


New  Sprin 


^wnng. 
No.  37. 


Thy  letter  was  a  flash  of  lightning, 
dlumlBg  ni^ht  with  sudden  glow; 
It  served  with  dazzling  force  to  show 

Hiow  deep  my  misery  is,  how  frightening. 
tbaxz— Latest  Poems,    Appendix  to 


Jk. 


Lazarus,    No.  8. 


Letters  from  absent  friends,  extinguish  fear, 
Unite  division,  and  draw  distance  near;. 
Their  magic  force  each  silent  wish  conveys. 
And  -wafts  embodied  thought  a  thousand 

ways. 
Could  sools  to  bodies  write,  death's  pow'r 

were  mean. 
For   minds  could  then  meet  minds  with 

heav'n  between. 
L        AiLBcnrHzLL. 


I  know  where  ladies  live  enchained 

In  luxury's  silken  fetters. 
And  flowers  as  bright  as  glittering  gems 

Are  used  for  written  letters. 

m,       Mabt  Howitt—  27ie  BroomrFlower, 

An  exquisite  invention  this. 
Worthy  of  Love's  most  honeyed  kiss, — 
This  art  of  writing  billet-doux — 
In  buds,  and  odors,  and  bright  hues! 
In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 
In  clever  dafibdils  and  pinks; 
In  puns  of  tulips;  and  in  phrases. 
Charming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies, 
n.        Leioh  Hunt — Love-Letters  Made  of 

Flowers. 

Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 
In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  pansies; 
One's  sighs  and  passionate  declarations, 
iix  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations. 
0.        Leioh  Hunt — Love-Letters  Made  of 

Flowers. 

A  piece  of  simple  goodness—  a  letter  pjush- 
ing  from  the  heart;  a  bc-autiful  unstudied 
vindication  of  the  worth  and  untiring  sweet- 
ness of  human  nature— a  record  of  the  invul- 
nerability of  man,  armed  with  high  purpose* 
sanctifled  by  truth. 

jj.  DouoLAS  jEsmou)^  Specimens  of  Jer- 
roUTs  Wit.     The  Postman's  Budget. 

A  stray  volume  of  real  life  in  the  daily 
packet  of  the  postman.  Eternal  love,  and 
instant  payment 

q  DovqjjAs  Jebrou}— Specimens  of  t/er- 
rold:s  Wit.     The  Postmaii's  Budget. 

Kind  messages  that  pass  from  land  to  land, 
Kind  letters  that  betray  the  heart's  deep 
history. 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand. 
One  touch    of   fire    and  all    the    rest  is 

mystery! 
r.        LoNOFBLLOw — TJie  Sea-side  and  Fire- 
side^   Dedication.    Line  16. 

Good-bye — my  paper's  out  so  nearly 
I've  only  room  for~your's  sincerely. 
s,        Moore— The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 

Letter  VL 

Ingenious  Nature's  zeal  for  friendship's  laws 
A  means  for  distant  friends  to  meet  could 
find, 
Lines  which  the  hand  with  ink  on  paper 
draws. 
Betokening  from  afar  the  an3dous  mind. 
t.        Pallidas— «/aco&'5  Anth.    Trans,  by 

Dr.  Wellesley. 

Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's 

aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid, 
u.        Pope — Eloisa  to  Abelard,    Line  51. 

I  no  more  think  I  can  have  too  many  of 
your  letters,  than  I  could  have  too  many 
writings  to  entitle  me  to  the  greatest  estate 
in  the  world;  which  I  think  so  valuable  a 
friendship  as  yours  is  emial  to. 

V.        PoFB~2b  Lady  Montagu. 
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Line  after  line  my  gashing  eyes  o'erflow, 

Led  thro*  a  sad  variety  of  woe: 

Now  warm  in  love,   now  with'ring  in  my 

bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 
G.        PovE—Eloisa  to  Abelard.    Line  35. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  nnclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

b.  Pope — Eloisa  to  Abelard.    Line  29. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefis  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine. 

c.  Pope— £toi«a  to  Abelard.    Line  41. 

The  world  agrees, 
That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  case: 
Then  he,  by  sequel  logical. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

d.  FsJOR— epistle  to  Fleetvoood  Shepherd. 

Line  37. 

The  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 
By  letters,  soft  interpreters  of  love. 

e.  Priob — Henry  and  Emma.    Line  147. 

With  all  submission,  I 

•  *  «  •  • 

Send  you  each  year  a  homely  letter, 
Who  may  return  me  much  a  better. 
/.         FBiOR—Elpistle  to  Fleetwood  Sheplierd. 

Lino  23. 

I  will  touch 
My  mouth  unto  the  leaves,  caressinf^ly ; 
And  so  wilt  thou.    Thus,  from  these  lips 

of  mine 
My  message  will  go  kissiugly  to  thine. 
With  more  than  Fancy's  load  of  luxury. 
And  prove  a  true  love-letter. 
g.        Saze— /Sonne/.     (  With  a  Letter. ) 

It  is  by  the  benefit  of  Letters,  that  absent 
friends  are  in  a  manner  brought  together. 
h.        Seneca. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unplcasant^st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper. 
{.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot. 
Ill  give  't  him. 
j.         Tboelfih  MghL    Act  IIL    Sc.  4. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both. 
k.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  6. 

Jove,  and  my  stars,  be  praised! — Hero  is 
yet  a  postscript. 
2.         Twelfth  Night.    Act  11.    Sc.  5. 

Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
m.        Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona.  Act  I.  Sc.l. 

My  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you. 
n.        Antony  ana  Cleopatra.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 


The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 
0.        Love*s  Labours  Lost.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

What!  have  I  *scaped  love-letters  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a 
subject  for  them  ? 

p.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    Act  II. 

Sc.  1. 

Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace, 

Fly! 
Fly  to  the  li^ht  in  the  valley  below— 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye. 

q,        Tennyson— 27*cX€ttcr. 

I  read 
Of  that  glad  year  that  once  had  been. 
In  those  fall'n  leaves  which  kept  their  green. 
The  noble  letters  of  the  dead: 
And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 
The  silent-speaking  words, 
r.        Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  XCIV. 

Thonbringest      •      •       •       •       • 

•      •     •      •      letters  unto  trembling  hands, 
s.        Tennyson— in  Memoriam.    Pt.  X. 

Never  has  any  minister  who  superintended 
the  department  of  the  post  opened  the  let- 
ters of  any  individual,  except  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  know 
their  contents. 

t.         VoLTAiEE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Post. 

The  post  is  the  grand  connecting  link  of 
all  transactions,  of  all  negotiations.  Those 
who  are  absent,  by  its  means  become  present; 
it  is  the  consolation  of  life. 

u.       y ohTAiELE^ A  Philosophical  Dictiojiary. 

Post. 

POTTERY. 

Thou  spring'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown, 
A  flaw  is  in  thy  ill-baked  vessel  found ; 
'Tis  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  sound. 
Yet,  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command ; 
Unwrought  and  easv  to  the  potter's  hand : 
Now  take  the  mould;  now  bend  thy  mind  to 

feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

V.        Drydes- Third  JSatire  of  Persius. 

Line  35. 
A  potter  near  his  modest  cot 
Was  shaping  many  an  urn  and  pot; 
He  took  the  clay  for  the  earthen  things 
From  beggars'  feet  and  heads  of  kinjgs. 

w.       Omab  KsAYYiLM—Bodenstedt,  Trans. 

And  yonder  by  Nankin,  behold! 
The  tower  of  porcelain,  strange  and  old. 
Uplifting  to  the  astonished  skies. 
Its  nine-fold  painted  balconies. 
With  balustrades  of  twining  leaves, 
And  roofs  of  tile,  beneath  whose  eaves 
Hang  porcelain  bells  that  all  the  time 
Ring  with  a  soft  melodious  chime; 
Whue  the  whole  fabric  is  ablaze 
With  varied  tints  all  fused  in  one 
Great  mass  of  color,  like  a  maze 
Of  flowers  illumined  by  the  sun. 
9,       Jjohofsllow— Alcramo^.    Line  336. 
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Fignres  that  nlmost  move  and  speak. 

a.        Longfellow — Eeramoa,        Line  236. 

Here  Gnbbio's  'workshops  gleam  and  glow 
With  brilliant  irridescent  dyes, 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
The  cobalt  blue  of  summer  skies; 
And  vase  and  scutcheon,  cup  and  plate, 
In  perfect  finish  emulate, 
Paenza,  Florence,  Persaro. 

5.        LoKonsLLOw — Keramos.    Line  165. 

Tnm,  turn  my  wheel!  Turn  round  and  round   ' 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound: 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away! 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand ; 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay! 

e.        Longfellow — Keramos.    line  1. 

PREACHING. 

I  preached  as  neyer  sure  to  preach  again. 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men, 
LoTe  breathing  Thanks  and  Praise. 

d.  BicBABD  liAXTEB— Zoue  Breathing 

Thanks  and  Praise. 

Man  resolves  in  himself  he  will  preach;  and 
he  preaches. 

e.  De  La.  Bbuyzbe — The  Characters  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age, 

Ch.  XV. 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
Abont  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  that  which  was  proved  true  before, 
Prove  false  again.     Two  hundred  more. 
/.         BuTLEB— ^uciiftrcw.  Pt.  III.   Canto  I. 

Line  1277. 

Every  one  cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has 
liappened  upon,  as  to  a  rock  against  which 
lie  has  been  thrown  by  tempest. 

g.       CicEBo. 

A  kick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 
liay  kill  a  sound  divine. 

A.        CoYT¥SBL— The  Yearly  Distress.    St.  16. 

Alas  for  the  unhappy  man  that  is  called  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit,  and  not  give  the  bread  of 
life. 

L        Emebson — An  Address.  July  15, 1838. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  donble 

sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to 

pray. 
j.        Goldsmith — The  Deserted  VUlage, 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  Judge: 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 
Qod  calleth  preaching  folly.  Do  not  grudge 
Topick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 

Tne  worst  speaks  something  good. 

k.       HsBBXBT— rito  Ten^.     The  Church 

Porch, 


As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  sung, 

The  words  that   dropped    from  his  sweet 

tongue 
Strengthened  our  hearts;  or,  heard  at  night. 
Hade  aU  our  slumbers  soft  and  light 
/.         Jjovarsujom—CIiristus.     The  Ooiden 

Legeivd.     Pt  L 

It  is  by  the  Vicar's  skirts  that  the 
Devil  climbs  into  the  Belfry . 
m.       LoNOSELLOW — The  Spanish  Student. 

Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen. 
He  preached  to  all  men  everywhere 
The  Gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
The  New  Commandment  given  to  men. 
Thinking  the  deed,  and  not  the  creed. 
Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need, 
n.        LoNGPELLOW— Pre/uc/e  to  Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Inn.    Line  218. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish  and,  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness. 
0.        Mn^ON— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Lino  812. 

The  gracious  Dew  of  Pulpit  Eloquence, 
And  all  the  well-whip'd  Cream  of  Courtly 
Sense. 
p.        Pops — Epilogue  io  the  Satires, 

Dialogue  I.     Line  70. 

To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  Dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  ears  polite. 
q.        Pope — Moral  Kisays.    Ep.  IV. 

Lino  149. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  Heaven, 
Whilst  like  a  puff*d  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read, 
r.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go. 
8.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  HL    Sc.  2. 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 
Untouch'd,  slightly  handled,  in  discourse. 
t         Richard  III.    ActllL    Sc.  7. 

It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  in- 
structions; I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teachings. 

tt.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

May. — See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween 
two  clergymen! 
Buck. — ^And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his 
hand; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. 
V.        Richard  III.    Act  HI.    So.  7. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything. 
10.       As  You  Like  IL    Act  U.    Sc.  1. 
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"Who  Bhonld  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churohmen  take  delight  in  broils? 
Henry  VL    Pt  I.    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 


a. 


A  little  round,  fat,  oily  man  of  God. 
h.        Thomson — Castle  of  Indolence. 

Canto  L     St.  69. 

PRINTING. 

There  are  no  tools  more  ingeniously 
wrought,  or  more  potent  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  art  of  the  printer. 

c.  Mann — The  Common  Scliopl  Journal. 

February,  1843.    'Printing  and 

PapermaJdng. 

Though  an  an^el  should  write,  still  'tis  devils 
must  prmt. 

d.  Moose — The  Fudges  in  Em^land. 

Ill  print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools. 

e.  Pope — Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  61. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar 
school:  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used; 
and,  contrary  to  the  King,  his  crown,  and 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill. 

/.         Jlenry  VI.    Pt.  n.    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 

The  jour  printer  with  gray  head  and  gaunt 

jaws  works  at  his  case. 
He  turns  his  (^uid  of  tobacco,  while  his  eyes 
blurr  with  the  manuscript. 
g.        Walt  Whitman — Leaves  of  Grass. 

Walt  WhUman.    Pt.  ±Y.    St.  77. 

PUBLISHERS. 

I  account  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek 
of  the  publishing  of  his  own  writings  before 
his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipation 
of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a  man,  and 
not  to  go  along  with  him. 

h.        Bacon — An  Advertisement  Touching  a 

Holy  If  ar. 

Yon  second-hand  bookseller  is  second  to 
none  in  the  worth  of  the  treasures  which  he 
dispenses. 

i.         Leigh  Hunt — On  the  Beneficence  of 

Book'StaUs. 

If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you,  speaking  as 
a  tmdcr,  I  shall  be  a  considerable  loser.  Did 
I  publish  all  I  admire,  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  author,  I  should  be  a  mined  man. 

j.        Bulweb-Lytton — My  Novel.    Bk.  VI. 

Ch.  XIV. 

If  the  bookseller  happens  to  desire  a  privi- 
lege for  his  merchandize,  whether  he  is  sell- 
ing Rabelais  or  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
the  magistrate  grants  the  privilege  without 
answering  for  the  contents  of  the  book. 

k,        YojJLAiSE,^ A  Philosophical  Dictionary . 

Books.     Seo.  1. 


QUARRYING. 

And  him  who  breaks  the  quarry-led^e; 
With    hammer-blows,     plied   quick    and 

strong. 
I.         BviAirr— The  Song  qf  the  Sower.  8L4u 

SCULPTURK 

The  sfbne  unhewn  and  oold 
Becomes  a  living  mould. 
The  more  the  marble  wastes 
The  more  the  statne  grows. 
m.       Michael  Anoklo — Sonnet.  ,  Trans. 

by  Mrs.  Henry  Roecoe. 

In  sculpture  did  ever  any  body  call  the 
Apollo  a  fancy  piece?  Or  say  of  the  Laocoon 
how  it  might  be  made  different?  A  master- 
piece of  art  has  in  the  mind  a  fixed  place  in 
the  chain  of  being,  as  much  as  a  plc^t  or  a 
crystal. 

n.        Emebson — Society  and  Solitude.      Art 

And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god. 
0.        Mn.ifAN — The  Belvedere  ApoSo. 

Then  marble,  softened  into  life,  grew  warm. 
p.        Pope — Second  Book  of  Horace.  E^.  L 

Line  146. 

The  sculptor  does  not  work  for  the  ana- 
tomist, but  for  the  common  observer  of  life 
and  nature. 

q.        RusKEN — True  and  Beavtiftd.  Sculpture. 


So 


the 


stands    the   statue   that   enchants 
world, 
So  bending  tries  to  Teil  the  matchless  boast. 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece, 
r.        Thomson— TAc  Seasons.     Summer. 

Line  1346. 

SHOEMAKTNG, 

A  cobbler,  »  *  •  •  produced  several 
new  grins  of  his  own  invention,  haying  been 
used  to  cut  faces  for  many  years  together 
over  his  last 

8,        Addibon — Spectator.    Ko.  173. 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenent  of  a  stall. 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  an  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of 

shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 
Heavens!  how  the  vulgar  stare!  how  crowds 

applaud! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers!  still  your  notes  prolcmg. 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  nandywork  peruse. 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your 
shoes. 
i.         Bybov— English  Bards  and  Scotdi 

Revieioers.    Line  75L 

The   shoemaker  makes  a  good  shoe  be- 
cause he  makes  nothing  else, 
u.        EiCBBSON— Xettertf  and  Socud  Aims. 

Oreatnesg. 
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Let  firm,   well  hammered  Boles  protect  thy 
feet 

Though  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soak- 
ins  sleet. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  sole  too  wide. 

Each  stone  will  wrench  the  nnwary  step 
aside; 

The  sudden  tnm  may  stretch  the  swelling 
vein. 

The  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain, 

And  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are 
worn, 

Ton'U  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting 
corns, 
a.        Gat— TWria.    Bk.  L    Line  83. 

He  cobbled  and  hammered  from  morning  till 
dark. 
With  the  foot  gear  to  mend  on  his  knees, 
Sdtching  patches,  or  pegging  on  soles  as  he 
sang. 
Out  of  tune,  ancient  catches  and  glees. 
h.        OscAB  H.  Habpsl — The  Haunted 

CMler. 

One  said  he  wondered  that  lethor  was  not 
dearer  than  any  other  thing.  Being  de- 
Banded  a  reason:  because,  saith  he,  it  is 
Bore  Btood  upon  then  any  other  thing  in 
the  world, 
c        Hazlctt — Shakespeare  Jest  Books, 

Conceits,  Clinches,  Flashes  and 
Whirmies.    No.  86. 

A  careless  shoe  string,  in  whose  tie  I  see  a 
wild  civility. 

d.  HiaajCK^Ddighl  in  Disorder. 

Where  the  shoe  pinches. 

e.  Plctabch— Irt/e  of  .^Emilius  Paidus. 

Flav. — ^Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

8d  GL— Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with 
tbe  awl:  •  •  •  •  I  am.  indeed,  sir,  a 
sugeon  to  old  shoes. 

/.         Jwdius  Caesar,    Act.  L     Sc.  1. 

What  trade  are  you  ? 
Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  worlunan,  I 
am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 
9.        JyUua  CcBsar.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

ifar.— What  trade  art  thou?  answer  me 
directly. 

Sd  6^— A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience;  which  is  indeed,  sir, 
a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

A        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

/'Tar.— Wherefore  art  not  in  the  shop  to- 
dav?  Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about 
the  streets? 

Sd  est — ^Tmly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes, 
to  get  myself  into  more  work. 

L         JuUus  Caesar,    Act  I.    So.  1. 

When  bootes  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the 

lefts, 
Cablers  must  thrust  their  awles  up  to  the 
hefts, 
j,        tUxoAXiEL  Wabd— 7^  Simple  CotAer 

4f  Aggawam  in  America, 


Keezar  sat  on  the  hillside 
Upon  his  cobbler's  form. 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 
To  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 
k.        Whutieb — CMler  Keezar' s  Vision, 

STATESMANSHIP. 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to 
improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  stuid- 
ard  of  a  statesman. 

/.         BaBK£ — Eefledions  on  the  RevoltUion  in 

FVance. 

It  is  strange  so  great  a  statesman  should 
Be  so  snbUme  a  poet. 
t?i.       BuiiWEB-liTTTON — Richdieu.    Act  I. 

So.  2. 

His  hand  unstain'd,  his  uncorrupted  heart. 
His     comprehensive     head;     all    Int'rests 

weigh'd. 
All  Europe  sav'd,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd. 
n.        Pope — Moral  Essays.   Ep.  I.  Line  82. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  Truth,  of  soul  sin* 

cere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And  prais'd,  nnenvy'd,  by  the  Muse  he  lov'd. 
0.        Pope— ifora/  Essays.    Ep.  V. 

Line  67. 

When  a  Statenman  wants  a  day's  defence. 
Or  Envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with 

Sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my 
hands! 
p.        Pope — Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  251. 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne.     ^^ 
q.        TENXYSON—y/i  Memoriam.  Pt.  LXIIL 

TAILORING. 

Thy  clothes  are  all  the  soul  thou  hast 
r.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— //onf^ 

Jtfdn's  fbrtune.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

May  Moorland  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill. 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill! 
AVhile  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful 

notes, 
And    pay  for    poems— when  they  pay  for 
coats. 
s.        "Bybos— English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Reviewers.    Line  78L 

Great  is  the  tailor,  but  not  the  greatest 
t        Caslylr— Essays.     Ooethe's  Works, 

Sister !  look  ye. 

How  by  a  new  creation  of  my  tailor's, 
I've  shook  off  old  mortality, 
u.       JoBM  FoBD— Fancies  Chasie  and  Noble. 

Act  I.    So.  d. 
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One  commending  a  Tayler  for  his  dexteri- 
tie  in  his  profession,  another  standing  by 
ratified  his  opinion,  saying  tailors  had  their 
businesse  at  their  fingers  ends, 
a.        Hazlixt — Shakespeare  Jest  Books. 

Conceits,  Clinches^  FUishes  and 
Whimzies,    No.  93. 

As  if  thon  e'er  wert  angry 
Bat  with  thy  tailor!  and  yet  that  poor  shred 
Can  bring  more  to  the  making  np  of  a  man. 
Than  can  be  hoped  from  thee;  thou  art  his 

creature; 
And  did  he  not,  each  morning,  new  create 

thee, 
Thou'dst  stink,  and  be  forgotten. 
h,        MASSDvasB— i^bto/  Dowry.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

What  a  fine  man 
Hath  yonr  tailor  made  you! 

c.  WLsaisQEBr— City  Madam,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

Yes,  if  they  would  thank  their  maker, 

And  seek  no  further;   but  they  have  new 

creators, 
Qod-tiulorand  god-mercer. 

d.  Massimoeb — Very  Woinaiu    ActllL 

Sc.  1. 

Th'  embroider*d  suit  at  least  he  deem*d  his 

prey. 
That  suit  an  uzipay'd  tailor  snatch'd  away. 

e.  PoFB—TAe  i>unciad.  Bk.II.  Line  117. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  pnrse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy! 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
/.         EamleL    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking  glass; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body. 
g.        Richard  IIL    ActL    Sc.  2. 

0>m.— Thou  art  a  strange  fellow:  a  tailor 
make  a  man? 

K€td.—K  tailor,  sir;  a  stone-outter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  hayo  made  him  so  ill, 
though  they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the 
trade. 

A.        King  Lear.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Thou  yillain  base, 
Enow'st  not  me  by  my  clothes? 
^t.— No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 
Who  is   thy  grandfather?  he  made  those 

clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee . 
i         OywbeliM.    Act  lY.    Sc.  2. 

Thy  gown?  why,  ay;— Come,  tailor,  let  us 
see't. 

O  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 

What's    this?    a  sleeve?   'tis   like  a  demi- 
cannon: 

What!  up  and  down,  oarv*d  like  an  apple- 
tart? 

Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  out,  and  slish,  and 
slash. 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: — 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  oall'st 
thou  this? 
j.         Tamdng  of  ihs  Shrew.    Act  IV.    Sc  3. 


TEA  DEALERS. 

Tea!  thou  soft,  thou  sober,  sage,  and  vener- 
able liquid;  *  *  *  thou  female  tongue-run- 
ning, smile-smoothing,  heart-opening,  wink- 
tippling  cordial,  to  whose  glorious  insipidity 
I  owe  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  let 
me  fall  prostrate. 

k.        CnassBr^Lady'a  Last  Stake.    Act  L 

Sc.  1. 

Here  thou  great  Anna!  whom  three  realms 

obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes 
tea. 
I        Pope — Ecpe  of  the  Lock.    Canto  m. 

Line  7. 

Tea  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Bepress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade, 
And  keeps  the  palace  of  the  soul, 
m.       Waixeb — On  Tea. 


TOBACCONISTS. 

Am  I  not — a  smoker  and  a  brother? 
n.        A  Veiebam  of  Smokedou — The 

Smoker's  Ouide.    Ch.  IV. 

Look  at  me— follow  me— smell  me!  The 
'* stunning"  cigar  I  am  smoking  is  one  of 
a  sample  intended  for  the  Ca{>tain  General 
of  Cuba,  and  the  Ring  of  Spain,  and  posi- 
tively cost  a  shilling!  Oh!  •  «  •  I  have 
some  dearer  at  home.  Yes  the  expense  is 
frightful,  but  it!  who  can  smoke  the  mon- 
strous rubbish  of  the  shops  ? 

0.        A  Veteran  of  Smokedom— 7^0 

Smoker's  Guide.    Ch.  IV. 

To  smoke  a  cigar  through  a  mouthpiece  is 
equivalent  to  kissing  a  lady  througn  a  ro- 
spirator. 

p,       A  Vexebam  of  Smokedom — The 

Smoker's  Guide.    Ch.  V. 

Sublime  tobacco!  which  from  east  to  west, 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's 

rest; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the 

Strand; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 
When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and 

ripe; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
Moro  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar! 
q.       Hybov— The  Island.  Canto  IL  St.  19. 

Pernicious  weed!  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys. 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civiUzes  ours, 
r.       CowFESL'-Gonveraation,    Line  251. 
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Tho  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff, 
Makes  naif  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowzy  strain. 
Then  panse,  and  puff  and  speak,  and  pause 
again, 
a.        CovrvEEi— Conversation.    Line  215. 

Tobacco  is  a  lawyer, 
fiispipes  do  loye  long  cases, 

liVneii  our  brains  it  enters, 

Onr  feet  do  make  indentures, 
Which  we  seal  with  stamping  paces. 

Tobacco  is  a  trnyeller, 

Come  from  the  Indies  hither; 

It  passed  sea  and  land  • 

Bre  it  came  to  my  hand. 
And  'scaped  the  wind  and  weather. 

Tobacco's  a  musician, 

And  in  a  pi^e  delighteth; 

It  deecends  in  a  close. 

Through  the  organ  of  the  nose, 
With  a  relish  that  inviteth. 

h.        Babien  HoLWJLY—Song  in  Play  of 

Technogamia, 

Ods  me .  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  felicibr 
thej  bare  in  taking  their  roguish  tobacco.  It 
isffood  for  nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and 
fill  him  fall  of  smoke  and  embers. 

«.        Ben  Jonaov^Every  Man  In  His 

Humour,    Act  UL    Sc.  3. 

For  I  bate,  yet  love  thee,  so. 
That  whichever  thing  I  show. 
The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
IL  comatrained  hyperbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
Hate  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 
dL        Lamb — A  Ihrewcll  to  Tobacca 

For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Wonla  do  anything  but  die. 
c        XiAMB — A  liirewell  to  Tobacco, 


Nay,  rather, 
Tiant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue; 
Blistexs  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
/.        Laub — A  Arewell  to  Tobacco. 

Thoa  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 

And  ill  fortone,  that  would  thwart  us. 

Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us; 

While  each  man,  through  thy  height*ning 

steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 
g.        Laub — A  Fareicdl  to  Tobacco. 

Thou  thxongh  such  a  mist  dost  show  us 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us. 
A        Lamb— ^  Farewell  to  Tobacco. 


He  who  doth  not  smoke  hath  either  known 
no  great  griefs,  or  refuseth  himself  the  soft- 
est consolation,  next  to  that  which  comes 
Aom  heaven. 
L         BntsWBBrliTTroH—WTiat  WiU  He  Do 

WiihBf    Bk.L    Ch.  VL 
£L 


"Woman  -in  this  Bcalo,  tho  v/eed  in  that, 
Jupiter,  hang  out  thy  balance,  and  veigh 
them  both ;  and  if  thou  give  the  preference 
to  woman,  all  I  can  eav  is  the  next  time  Juno 
ruffles  thee— 0  Jupiter  try  the  weed. 

j.        Bulweb-Lttton —  WJiat  WiU  He  Do 

yriihit?    Bk.  L    Ch.  VL 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  tho  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 
k.        Pope — Itape  of  the  Lock.    Canto  V. 

Line  80. 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane. 
I.         PoPE^ — Bape  of  the  Lock.    Canto  IV. 

Line  122. 

Divine  tobacco. 
m.       Spenseb— i?b?ne  Queene.    BL  m. 

Canto  V.    St.  32. 

Yes,  social  friend,  I  love  thee  well, 

In  learned  doctors'  spite; 
Thy  clouds  all  other  clouds  dispel 

And  lap  me  in  delight. 

n.        Chables  Spbaoue — To  My  Cigar. 

TONSORIAL. 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy 

cheek: 
Of  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care, 
o.        DnYDJss^ Fourth  Satire  of  Persitis. 

Line  89. 

Thy  boisterous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword 

•  •••*• 

But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued, 
p.        Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

Line  1164. 

Hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard. 
q.        Pope — liape  of  the  Lock.     Canto  IH. 

Line  37. 

Thy  chin  the  spriijgijig  beard  began 
To  spread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promise  man? 
r.        pBioR — An  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Honourable  Colonel  George  vUliers. 

Line  5. 

And  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show*d  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home. 
8.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth; 
and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man* 
t.         Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  II. 

ScL 

I  must  to  the  barber's;  for,  methinks,  I  am 
marvelous  hairy  about  the  face, 
u.        Midsummer  NighCs  Dream.    Act  IV. 

ScL 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  nncurls. 
V.        lUus  AndromciLS.    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 


ZZ2      OCCUFAUORS^TCfHBOKUIu 


Out  ccmrteotis  Antony, 

•  •••••• 

Being  barWr'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast, 
a.        Antony  and  CUopcUra.    Act  IL    Sc  2. 

The  barlK^r's  man  hath  been  seen  with 
him;  and  tho  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
•Iready  htnffed  U>nnis-balls. 

h.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IIL 

8c.  2. 

This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  hare 

spar'd. 
At  suit  of  his  crey  beard. 

c.  King  Lear.    Act  IL     8c.  2. 

What  a  beard  hast  thou  got!  thon  hast  got 
more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my 
ihiU-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

d.  Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IL    8c.  2. 

"Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands 

of  fire; 
And,  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  thejr  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  qnench  the 

hair: 
Hy  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the 

while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  for  a  fooL 

e.  Comedy  of  Errora.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

UMBBELLA-MAEEES. 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise. 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise; 
Or,  uudemoath  the  umbrella's  oily  shade. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens 

tread. 
Let  Persian  dames  the  umbrella's  ribs  display. 
To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  sunny  ray; 
Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load, 
When  Eastern  monarchs  show  their  state 

abroad ; 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid. 
To  guard  from  chilling  showers  the  walking 

maid. 
/.         Gay— rrifia.    Bk.  L    Lino  209. 


UXDSBTAEEBS. 

See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead  man*s  bed. 

The  Sexton,  hoaiy-headed  chronicle. 

Of  hard«  Tinmfntng  face,  down  which  ne'er 

stole 
A  gentle  tear. 
g.        Bz.AQt —  The  Grave.    Line  15QL 

Ye  undertakers!  tell  us, 
'Midst  all  the  porgeona  figures  yon  exhibit. 
Why  is  the  principal  canceal'd,  for  which 
You  make  this  mis^h^r  stir? 
h.        Blazb — Tfie  PyLMTcl  Procession. 

Alas,  poor  Tom!  how  oft,  with  merry  heart, 
Have  we  beheld  thee  play  the  sexton's  part? 
Each  comic  heart  must  now  be  grieved  to  see 
The  sexton's  dreary  part  performed  on  thee. 
t.         BoBEBT  Febgcsok — On  the  Death  cf 
Mr.  Thomas  Lancaslure,  Comenon. 

Why  is  the  hearse  with  scutcheons  blazoned 

roundf 
And  with    the   nodding   plume  of  ostrich 

crown'd? 
No;  the  dead  know  it  not,  nor  profit  gain; 
It  only  serves  to  prove  the  living,  vain. 
;.         GAT—TWoio-    Bk.  in.    Line  231. 

Ham. — Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his 
business,  that  he  sings  at  gravemaking? 

Hot.— Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  prop* 
erty  of  easiness. 

A:.        HamkL    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

The  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday. 
/.         Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter? 
m.       Hamlet,    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 


OCEAN. 

Ye  waves. 
That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles, 
n.        Aeschtlus — Prom.    89. 

Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man. 
o.        Buy  JLHT—Tfianatopsis. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  Bportfl  was  on  thy  breast  to  bo 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers, 
p.        Bybon— -CVtiWe  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  184. 

How  the  giant  element 
Fiom  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
q.        Bybon— CTii/de  Harold.     Canto  IV. 

St.  70. 


Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider, 
r.        BzBOV-^ChUde  Harold.    Canto  IIL 

St.  2. 

Boll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— 

roU! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore. 
s.        Bybon — ChUde  Harold.    Canto  IT. 

St.  179. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  wood.s 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
t.        'BTBDV^Ohilde  Harold,    Canto  1\\ 

St.  178. 


OCEAN. 


OCEAN. 
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Thou  glorious  minor,  where  the  Ahniglity's 
form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dork-heaving;— boundless,      endless,     and 
sublime — 
The  imape  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  shrine 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each 
zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathom- 
less, alone. 
a.        BxBON— C%i2de  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  183. 

For,  graceful  creatures,  you  live  by  dying, 
Save  your  life  when  you  fling  it  away, 

Flow  through  all  forms,  all  forms  defying. 
And  in  wildest  freedom  strict  rule  obey. 
&u        Javes  F.  Clabee — WhUe-Capped 

Waves. 

I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore. 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 
e.        Babst  Cobmwall—  The  Sea. 

The  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  sea! 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 
<2.        Babbt  CoBNWALii — The  Sea. 


The  sea  is  flowing  ever. 
The  land  retains  it  never. 

GoETHB — Hikmet  Nameh. 


e. 


Book  of 
Proverbs. 


The  sea  appears  all  golden 
Beneath  the  sunlit  sky. 
/.         HEZsns — Book  of  Songs.    Kevo  Poems. 

Seraphina.    No.  15. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast; 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky, 
Their  giant  branches  toss'd. 
g.        Mrs.  BxMkSB—The  Landing  <j 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Hew 

the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. 
Hebbebt — Jacuia  Prudenium. 


the 
land. 


Breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray, 
i         Hood— Ode  to  the  Moon. 

Seas  rough  with  black  winds  and  storms. 

j.  HOBACE. 

Lore  the  sea?    I  dote  upon  it — from  the 
beach. 
Jc     Douglas  jEBBOiiD— Specimen  of  Jerrold's 

Wit.    Love  of  the  Sea. 

"When  up  some  woodland  dale  we  catch 

The  many-twinkling  smile  of  ocean. 
Or  with  pleas'd  ear  bewilder'd  watch 

His  chime  of  restless  motion; 
Still  as  the  surging  waves  retire 
They  seem  to  casp  with  strong  desire, 
Such  signs  of  love  old  Ocean  gives. 
Vie  cannot  choose  but  think  he  lives. 
L         Keble— 7%c  Qiristian  Tear.    Second 

Sunday  after  Trinity. 


The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet, 
Deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet, 
m.       LomoFELuow—Christus.     The  OMen 

Legend.    Pt.  V. 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 
And  these  happy  climes,  that  lie 
Where  dav  never  shuts  his  eye. 
n.        AULTON — Comus.    Song  IIL 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea. 
o.        MoMTooMEBT — The  Ocean.    St.  6. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  **the  Ocean's  mane" 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks. 
p.        rouuoK— Course  of  Time,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  68a 

Why  does  the  sea  moan  evermore  ? 
Shut  out  from  heaven  it  makes  its  moan. 
It  frets  against  the  boundary  shore; 
All  earth  s  full  rivers  cannot  fill 
The  sea,  that  drinking  thirsteth  still. 
q,        Cbbistina  G.  Eosseiti— ^^  the  Sea, 

StL 

The  always-wind-obeying  deep, 
r.         Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  I.    Sc  1. 

The  Sea's  a  thief. 
s.        Timon  of  Athens,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

And  ocean  with  the  brine  on  his  gray  locks. 
i,        Shelley— TAe  WUch  of  Atlas.  St  10. 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another, 
u.        Shellet — Love's  Philosophy, 

There  the  sea  I  found 
Calm  as  a  cradled  child  in  dreamless  slumber 
bound.. 
V,        Shelley—  Tlie  Revolt  of  Istam, 

Canto  I.    St.  15. 

The  unpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm, 
ic.       Shelley — Prometheus  Unbound, 

Act  in.    So.  2. 

Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifnlly  blue. 
X.        Southey— ifadoc  in  Wales.    Pt  V. 

Ye  who  dwell  qi  home,  ye  do  not  know  the 
terrors  of  the  main. 
y.        SoxnuEY- Jfadoc  in  Wales,    Pt  IV. 

Children  are  we 

Of  the  restless  sea, 
Swelling  in  anger  or  sparkling  in  glee; 

We  follow  and  race. 

In  shilting  chase, 
Over  the  boundless  ocean-space! 
Who  hath  beheld  when  the  race  begun? 

AVho  shall  behold  it  run  ? 
z.       Bayabd  TAYJjou^TJie  Waves. 

Breathings  of  the  sea. 
aa.      TENNYsoN~.4mflcy  Court. 

This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward 
soon. 
hb.      TnnsYso^  — The  Lotos  Eaters. 
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OCaSAN. 


OHATOBX. 


Ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  ft  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
a.        Young — Nifjhi  Thoughts,    iJight  L 

Line  153. 

OPINION. 

For   most   men,   (till   by    losing    rendered 

sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  by  a  wager. 
6.        Bybon — Beppo.    St.  27. 

"What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? 

c.  MoBTON — Speed  the  Plough,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  ns  scan, 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 

d.  Pericles.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business. 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late;  and  I  havd 

bought 
Oolden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest 

gloss. 
Not  cast  Lside  so  soon. 

e.  MacbetL    Act  I.    Sc.  7. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall 

have  spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer 

than  his  horse. 
,  /.        Tennyson— XocA;sZey  Hall    St.  25. 

OPPOBTUNITY. 

There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  ap- 
pointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it. 
g,        Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Custom  of 
the  Country.    Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

Do  not  delay: 
Do  not  delay;  the  golden  moments  fly! 
h,        Longfellow — Masque  of  Pandora. 

pt.  vn. 

Nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
i.        Longfellow— JUiort/uri  iSaluiamus. 

The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set. 

Until  occasion  tell  him  what  to  do; 

And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked 

out, 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 
j.         Lowell — A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain. 

Line  206. 

Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity. 
Ic        Milton — Comus.    Line  401. 

Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow; 
But  on  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait. 
/.         Milton — Paradise  Regained .  Bk.  III. 

Line  172. 

See   thee   now,    though    late,  redeem    thy 

name. 
And  glorify  what  else  is  damnM  to  fame. 
m,       Savaxie— CViarckrfer  of  Foster. 


Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot 
n.        Scott—  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Ch.  V. 

A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 
0.        Menry  VL    Pt.  H.    Act  IH    Sc.  1. 

That  man,   that   sits   within   a   monarches 
heart, 

Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 

Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach. 

p.        Henry  IV.    Pt  H.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
q.        Julius  Cossar.    Act  IV.    So.  3. 

There*8  ptece,  and  means,  for  every  man 
alive. 
r.        MVs  WkU  That  Er^  WeU.    Act  IV. 

Sc.3. 

Urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition; 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 
s.        King  John.    ActIL    Sc.  2.. 

Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis 

offered, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 
t         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  IL   Sc.  7. 

O&ACUS. 

Or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook,  that 

flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God. 
u.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Ek.  L 

Line  la 

The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Buns  thro'  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiv- 
ing. 

V.        Melton— ifymn  on  Chrisfs  Kativiiy. 

Line  173. 

OBATOBY. 

The  Orator  persuades  and  carries  all  with 
him,  he  knows  not  how;  the  Bhctorician  can 
prove  that  he  oup[ht  to  have  persuaded  and 
carried  all  with  him. 

to.       Caelyle— JSssays.     Qiaracterisiics. 

He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 
X.        CBTmcHnAi—The  Bosciad.    Lino  322. 

There  is  no  true  orator  who  is  not  a  hero. 
y.        Emk^on — Essays.     Cf  Eloquence, 

The  object  of  oratory  alone  is  not  truth, 
but  persuasion. 
z.        Macaulat — Essay  on  the  Athenian 

Orators. 

The  capital  of  the  orator  is  in  the  bank  of 
the  highest  sentimentalities  and  the  purest 
enthusiasms. 

aa.      Edw.  G.  Pabkeb— 7^e  Golden  Aqeof 

American  Oraiory.     Ch.  L 


ORATCET. 


PARADISE. 
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Be  not  thy  tongne  thy  own  Bhame*8  orator. 
a.        iimedy  of  Errors,    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Bid  me  disconrse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
h,        Venus  and  Adonis.    St.  25.    Line  145. 

I>onbt  not,  my  lord;  Til  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself. 
e.        Illchat-d  IIL    Act  m.    Sc.  5. 

loome  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  in; 
••••♦••I  only  speak  right  on. 

d,  Julius  Coesar,    Act  lU.    Sc.  2. 

List  his  disconrse  of  war,  and  yon  shall  hear 
A  fearfnl  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 

e.  Utnnj  V,    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

OBDEB. 

Co<nfaf(ion  heard  his  Toice  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ruled,  stood  vast  Infinitude  confined; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding,  Darkness  fled, 
lifi^t  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung. 
K        Mnaov^Faradiae  Lost.    Bk.  III. 

Line  710. 


Mark  what  unvary'd  laws  preserve  each  state, 
Laws  wise  as  Nature,  and  as  fixed  as  Fate. 
g»        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    £p.  HE. 

Line  189. 

Not  Chaos-like  together  crushed  and  bruis'd. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  eohfus'd: 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 
And  where,  tho'  all  thin^rs  differ,  all  agree. 
h.        FoF^— Windsor  Forest.    Line  14. 

Order  is  heaven's  first  law;  and  this  confest. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
i.         Pope — Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  IV. 

Line  49. 

Not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house: 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 
J.         Midsummer  NigMs  Dream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  2. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 
kf        %)rQUtM  and  (Jr^aida.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 


P. 


"PAIS. 

Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure  after  pain. 
2.         DsTDKN — AUstanaer's  Fsasi, 


Line  5S. 


No  love 
1b  deep  that  bringeth  not  forth  pain!  pain! 
pain! 
m.       Masie  Josephine — Rosa  Mystica. 

P.  281. 

There  is  purpose  in  pain. 
Otherwise  it  were  devilish, 
m.        Owen  Mebedith— l^fctZe.    Pt.  n. 

Canto  V.    St.  8. 

Yon  purchase  Pain  with  all  that  Joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. 
a.        Pope— JtfbroUi&says.  Ep.II.  Line99. 

IVtin  is  no  longer  pain  when  it  is  past. 
p.        Maboabet  J.  Preston—  Old  iSongs  and 
New.    Kaiure*s  Lesson. 

The  most  painful  part  of  our  bodily  pain 
is  that  which  is  bodiless,  or  immaterial, 
namely,  our  impatience,  and  the  delusion 
that  it  will  last  forever. 

q.        JSticsrs^— Flower,  Fruit  and  Tltom 

Pieces.    Ch.  VI. 


"Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  and  that  most  vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain, 
r.        Loije  s  Labour* s  Lost.    Act  I.    So.  1. 

A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains.      

8.        Yoxma— Night  Thouglits,    Night  VIIL 

Line  793. 

PABADISE. 

In  this  fool's  paradise,  he  drank  delight. 

t.         Cbabbe — The  Borough  Payers.      

Letter  XIL 

Stormy  winter,  burning  summer,  rage  within 

those  regions  never. 
But  perpetual  bkx^m  of  roses  and  unfading 

spring  forever; 
Lilies  gleam,  the  crocus  f^lows,  and  dropping 
balms  their  scents  deliver. 
11.        CABDiNAii  Petes  Damiani — TlieJoys 

of  HeaDen, 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  arc  open  paradise. 
V.        Gbay — Ode  on  the  Pleasure  Arising 

from  Vicissitudes,    Line  53. 

The  birds  were  twittering  above 
Their  joyous  melodies  of  love; 
The  sun  was  red  with  rays  of  gold. 
The  flowers  all  lovely  to  behold. 
10.       HEDfE—Booic  of  Songs.     YouiMul 

Sorrows.    Pt.  I.    Visions,    rio.  2. 
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PARADISE. 


PASSION. 


A  limbo  large  and  broad  since  call'd 
The  paradise  of  fools,  to  few  unknown, 
a.        Milton — Faritdise  Lost    Bk.  in. 

Line  495. 

A  wilderness  of  sweets. 
6.        Milton-— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  V. 

Line  294. 

In  heaven  the  trees 
Of  life,  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar. 

c.  Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  V. 

Line  426. 

Mnst  I  leave  thee  Paradise!  thus  leave 
Thee,   native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and 
shades? 

d.  Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  XL 

Line  269. 

And  ohi  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

e.  Moose— LaUa  Rookh,     Light  qf  the 

JIarenu 

To  th'  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 
/.        PoPB— T^e  Jhinciad,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  418. 

PABTINO. 

Fare  thee  well!  and  if  for  ever. 
Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well. 
g,        Btbon— iJbre  Thee  WelL 

Let's  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once; 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for 

ever, 
Eke  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  clogthe  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
h,       ^YBOV—Sarda7iapalus.    ActV.    Sc.  1. 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly 
nope  to  heal, 
i        Byson — Oiilde  Harold,    Canto  L 

St.  10. 

We  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years. 

j.        Bybon— TF^en  We  Tvoo  Farted, 

In  every  parting  there  is  an  image  of  death. 
k.        Geoboe  Euot— -Amos  Barton,  Ch.  X. 

That  farewell  kiss  which  resembles  greet- 
ing, that  last  glance  of  love  which  becomes 
the  sharpest  pang  of  sorrow. 

/.         Gbobqe  Eliot— DanieZ  Deronda. 

Bk.  VI.    Ch.  XLIIL 


•mr 


Tis  grievous  parting  with  good  company, 
m.       Geobos  Eliot— tSpanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.n. 

Excuse  me,  then;  you  know  my  heart 
But  dearest  friends,  alas!  must  part. 
n.        QAX—Tfie  Hare  and  Many  M-iends. 

Line  61. 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
0.        O AX— Black-eyed  Susan.    St.  4, 


Good-night!  good-night!  as  we  so  oft  have 
said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more  re- 
turn. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  up  thy  lamp  and  gone 
to  bed ; 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  Btill  bum. 
p.        LoNOFELLow —  Three  Friends  qf  Mine. 

PL  IV. 

Two  lives  that  once  part,  are  as  ships  that 

divide 
When,  moment  on  moment,  there  rushes  be- 
tween 
The  one  and  the  other,  a  sea; — 
Ah,  never  can  fall  from  the  days  that  have 
been 
A  gleam  on  the  years  that  shall  be! 
q.        Bulweb-Lytton — A  Lament. 

If  we  must  part  forever. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon. 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is 
breaking, 
r.        Otway — Farting. 

At  once,  good  night: — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once, 
s.        Jfac&e^.    Act  HE.    Sc.  4. 

Good  night,  good  night!    parting   is  such 

sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say — good-night,  till  it  be  to-mor- 


row. 


t 


Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  11.    Sc.  2. 


Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of 
you. 
u.       As  You  Like  R,    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 
If  not)  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 
V,        Julius  Coesar.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score; 
And  so,  God  be  with  him. 
ID.      Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  7. 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 
SB.        Shenstone — A  FastoraL    Pt.  L 

Must  we  part? 
Well,  if — ^we  must— we  must — 

And  in  that  case 
The  less  is  said  the  bettor. 
y,       Shebidan— 7%e  OrUic;  or,  A  Tragedy 

Behearsed,    ActIL    Sc.  2. 

But  fate  ordains  that  dearest  friends  most 
part. 
z,       YouNO — Love  of  JFbme.    Satire  II. 

Line  230. 

PASSION. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free 
will 

Would  not  admit.  

CO,      Mixtion— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VTTT. 

Line  635. 


PASSION. 


PATIENOE. 
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And  you  brave  Ck>bham!  to  the  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  jour  ruling    passion    strong    in 
death. 
a.        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  I. 

Lino  262. 

In  Men,  "we  various  Buling  Passions  find; 
In  Women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind; 
Those,  only  flx'd,  they  first  or  last  obey. 
The  Love  of  Pleasure,  and  the  Love  of  Sway. 
6.         Pope— ifaraZ  Essays,    Ep.  IL 

Line  207. 

The  ruling  Passion,  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  Passion  conquers  Keason  still . 
c        PoPB — M<>ral  Essays.    Ep.  IIL 

Line  153. 

Hay   I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute 

sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  fis  my  strength 

wears  away, 

d.  AVAiiTEB  Pope— 7^6  Old  Man*s  Wish. 

Passions  are    likened    best   to    floods    and 

streams. 
The  shallows  murmur,   but    the    deeps  are 

dumb. 

e.  Sir  Walter  IUusogh — The  Silent 

Lover. 


Boul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  Passion's  changefal  tide  was  tost; 
Kor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  tho  impression  of  the  hour; 
And  O!  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
Tho  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share ! 
/.         ScxxTT— i?ofc(rf;y.    Canto  V.    St.  23. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  suffer'a,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
g,        Henry  VI.    Pt.  in.    Act  IV.    Sc.  8. 

His  flaw'd  heart, 


Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
k.        King  Lear,    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more! 
i.  WxLLEB — On  JHvinc  Poems.    Line  7. 


PAST,  THE 

Therefore  well  does  Agathon  say,  **  Of  this 
alone  is  even  Gk)d  deprived,  the  power  of 
making  that  which  is  past  never  to  have 
been." 

j.         Abistotlb— flAic.    VI.    2. 

We  cannot  overstate  onr  debt  to  the  Past, 
but  the  moment  has  the  supreme  claim.  The 
Past  i»  for  ns;  but  the  sole  tenns  on  which 
it  can  become  ours  are  its  subordination  to 
the  Present. 

Jk.         Ehebsoh —Xe//crs  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality, 


Thoughts,  like  a  loud  and  sudden  rush  of 

wings, 
Begrets  and  recollections  of  things  past. 
With  hints  and  prophecies  of  things  to  be, 
And    inspirations,    which,    could    they   be 

things. 
And  stay  with  us,  and  wo  could  hold  them 

fast, 
Were  our  good  angels, — these  I  owe  to 

thee. 
I,        LoNOFELLOW — Sonnet.   TheT^to Eivers* 

You  smile  to  see  me  turn  and  speak 
With  one  whose  converse  you  despise; 

You  do  not  see  the  dreams  of  old 
That  with  his  voice  arise: 

now  can  you  tell  what  links  have  made 
Him  sacred  in  my  eyes  ? 

0  there  are  Voices  of  the  Past, 
Links  of  a  broken  chain, 

Wings  that  can  bear  mo  back  to  Times 

Which  conuot  come  again : 
Yet  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  lose 

The  echoes  that  remain! 

m.       Adelaide  A.  Pbocteb —  T  'oices  of  the 

PasL 

What's  post  is  prologue, 
n.         Tempest.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

The  past  Hours  weak  and  grey, 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Baked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil, 
o.        BsELLEi^Prometheus  Unbound. 

Act  IV.    So.  1. 

The  eternal  Inndscapo  of  the  past, 
jp.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam.     Pt.  XLV. 

Whose   yesterdays    look    backward    with  a 
smilo. 
q.        YoTJ^Q—Kight  Tlioughis.    Night  H. 

Line  334. 

PATIENCE. 

Blessings  may  appear  under  the  shape  of 

Eains,  losses,  and  disappointments,  but  let 
im  have  patience,  and  he  will  see  them  in 
their  proper  figure, 
r.        kDJiiBOJi— The  Guardian.    Ko.  117. 

1  worked  with  patience  which  is  almost  power. 

s.         E.  B.  Bbowning— i4urorrt  Leigh. 

Bk.  in.    Line  105. 

There  is  however  a  limit  at  which  forbear- 
ance ceases  to  bo  a  virtue. 

t.        BuBXE — Obsenxiiions  on  a  Late 

Publication  on  the  Present  State  of 

the  Nation, 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate, 
w.        Campbell— iincs  Wriiten  on  Visiting 

a  Scene  in  Argyleshire. 

Patience  and  shuffle  the  cards. 
V.        Ceryastea— Don  Quixote.    Pt  EL 

Bk.  I.    Ch-VL 
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PATtENCE. 


PATIENCE. 


^his  flour  of  wifly  patience. 

a,  Chaucer — ^Janterbury  Tales.     The 

Clerke's  Tale.    Pars.  V.    Line  8797. 

patience  is  sorrow's  salvo. 

b,  CHUJicmuL — Prophecy  of  Fhmine, 

'  Line  363. 

His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav'n  ordains, 
Bnt  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains.    

c.  Cbabb£ — The  Borough.    Letter  XVIL 

r 

Patience  i^  the  strongest  of  strong  drinks, 
for  it  kills  the  giant  Despair. 

d.  Douglas  Jebbolp — Specimens  of 

Jeri'old's  WU.    Paiience. 

What  a  goblet!  It  is  set  round  with  dia- 
monds from  the  mines  of  Eden;  it  is  carved 
hy  angelic  bands,  and  filled  at  the  eternal 
fount  of  goodness. 

C         Douc.i*\s  Jekboij) — Specimens  of 

Jerrold's  WU.     The  Cup  of  Patience. 

Patience  is  powerful. 
/.         Longfellow — The  Saga  of  King  Olaf. 
Pt.  XXIL     The  Nun  ofMdaros. 

Rule  by  patience.  Laughing  "Water!  . 
g.        Longfellow — Hiawatha.    Pt  X. 

Hiawatha*^  Wooing, 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  ana  to  wait. 
A.        Longfellow — A  Psalm  cf  Life, 

Ann  the  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 
u         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  11. 

Line  568. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
j.         Milton — Sonnet.    On  His  Blindness. 

With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thco  assigned; 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  loaid, 
Por  know  what  man  calls  Fortune  is  from 
God. 
k.        EowE — The  Golden  Verses  of 

Pythagoras.     Trans,  from  the 

Greek. 

A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven:   God  grant  us 
patience! 
/.         Loves  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.    Sc  1. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
m.       Hamlet.    Act  ILL     Sc  1. 

Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for 
your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 
beating. 

n.        Hamlet.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Had  it  pleas'd  Heaven 
To  trj' me  with  affliction      •     •     *     •     ♦ 
I  should  have  found,  in  some  part  of  my 

soul, 
A  drop  of  patience. 
0.         Othello.    Act  IV.     So.  2. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat 
Must  needs  tarry  tli(*  grinding. 
p.         TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 


How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience!— 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees? 
q,        OtheOo,    Act  H.    Sc.  3. 

I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his.* 
r.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    Sc  L 

I  will  with  patience  hear:  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high 

things 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this. 
8.        Julius  Cassar.    Act  L    Sc  2. 

Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and 

smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act. 
t         Pericles.    Act  V.    Sc  L 

Patience,  unmov*d,  no  marvel   though  she 
pause; 

They  can  be  meek  that  have  no  other  cause. 

A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 

We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry; 

But  were  wo  burthen'd  with  like  weight  of 
pain, 

As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  com- 
plain. 
u.        Comedy  of  Errors,    ActIL    Sc  1 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud» 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek;   she  pin'd   in 

thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief. 
V.        Twelfth  jSight    Act  IL    Sc  4. 

Since  yon  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load. 
w,       Richard  in.    ActllL    Sc.  7. 

Sufiferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
sc.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience^ 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
y.        Richard  IL    Act  1,    Sc.  2. 

There's  some  ill  planet  reigns; 
I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heaven's  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. 
z.        A  Winter's  Tak.    Act  U.    Sc.  U 

'Tis  all  men  s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that   wring    under    tho    load    of 

sorrow, 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral  when  ho  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 
aa.      Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

ScL 


PATRIOTISM. 


PATBIOTISM. 
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PATBIOTISM. 

Who  would  not  be  that  yonth?  what  pity 

is  it 
That  we    can    die   but  once   to    save  our 
country, 
a.        Addisos— Ch/o.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Our  ships  were  British  oak. 
And  hearts  of  oak  our  men. 
6.        S.  J.  ABNOLi>--i)ea/^  cf  Nelson, 

Trae  patriots  all ;  for  be  it  understood 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good. 
c        GzoBGE  Babbinoton — New  South 

Wales.     Prologue  for  the  Opening 

qf  the  Play-Iumse  at  New  South 

Wales,  Jan.  16,  1796. 

Washington 's  a  watchword  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  wnile  there's  an  echo  left  to  air. 
J.        Bybon — Age  of  Bronze,    St  5. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does 
sot  carry  the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the  music 
of  the  Union. 

e.        Burcs  Choaxe — Letter  to  the  Whig 

Convention. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 

•  «  •  •  • 

By  fSury  hands  their  knell  is  sung, 
'Sljf  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  rung. 
/         Colons— Ode  Written  in  1746. 

The  patriot*s  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
first,  best  countrv,  ever  is  at  home. 
g.        Goldsmith— r^  Traveller,    Line  73. 

Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 
God,  and  your  native  land. 
K       Fixz-Gbeemz  Hat.leck, — Marco 

Bozzaris. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  e^e  has  danced  to  see 

That  bcmner  in  the  sky. 

i        Holmes — Poetry,    A  Metrical  Essay, 

hk  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom 

across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 
/.        JtTLiA  Wabd  Howe— Bot^te  ITtmn  of 

the  Jiepublic, 

Our  Federal  Union!  It  must  be  preserved. 
k.        Akdbew  Jackson —  Toast  Given  on  the 
JejSTerson  Birthday  Celebration  in  1830. 

Mriotism  is  the  last  refage  of  a  scoundrel. 
2.         Sajc'l  Jomxaom-^BosiceUrs  Lift,  of 

Johnson.    An.  1775. 

This  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
■half  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

fli»       Idsooias — Sj[te€ch  at  Gettysburg. 

Nov.  19,  1863. 


Thus  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  f  iture  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  *^hy  fate ! 
n ,       LoNorBLLOW—  The  Building  of  Vie  Ship. 

To  Greece  we  give  our  shining  blades, 
o.        MooBE — Evenings  in  Greece,    First 

Evening. 

A  song  for  our  banner?  The  watchword  re- 
call 
Which  gave  the  Republic  her  station ; 
"  United  we  stand— divided  we  fall!" 
It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation! 
p.        Geobge  p.  Mobbis— TTie  Flag  of  Our 

Union. 

A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod; 
But  execute  a  freeman's  will, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God; 
And  from  its  force,  nor  doors,  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you ;  'tis  the  ballot-box. 
q,        PiERPONT--^  Wordfrmn  a  Petitioner. 

Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  ceht  for 
tribute. 
r.        Pinknet—  When  Ambassador  to  the 

French  Jiepublic,    1796. 

The  bullet  comes — and  either 

A  desolate  hearth  may  see; 
And  God  alone  to-night  knows  where 

The  vacant  place  may  be! 
The  dread  that  stirs  the  peasant 

Thrills  nobles'  hearts  with  fear; 
Yet  above  selfish  sorrow 

Both  hold  their  country  dear. 

8.        Adelaide  A.  Pbocter — Lesson  of  the 

War. 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
i.        Besolutions  on  the  Death  of  General 

Washington,     Marshall's  Life  of 

Washington^ 

Be  just,  and  fear  not: 
Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  coun- 
try's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st^ 

O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
u.        Henry  VIIL    Act  UI.     Sc.  2. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in  my  love  alike^ 
*  •  •  *  •  I  had  rather  have  eleven  die 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptously 
surfeit  out  of  action. 

V.         Coriolanus.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  ten- 
der. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own 
life, 
to.       Coriolanus,    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable. 
X,        Daniel  Websteb — Semnd  Speech  on 

JFbots  BesolutUm. 
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PATBIOTISM. 


PEACH 


Bink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish, 
I  give  my  hand  and  heart  to  this  vote. 

a.  Dakiel  Websteb — Eulogy  on  Adams 

and  Jefferson, 

**  Shoot,  if  yon  mnst  this  old  gray  head, 
Bat  spare  your  country's  fiog,^  she  said. 

b.  WmmzB — Barbara  tHtehie. 

A  Briton,  even  in  love  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave! 

c.  WoBDSWOBTH — Ere  WUh  CM  Beads  of 

Midnight  Dew, 

PEACE. 

This  hand,  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the  foe, 
For  freedom  only  deals  the  deadly  blow; 
Then  sheathes  in  calm  repose  the  vengeful 

blade, 
For  gentle  peace  in  freedom's  hallowed  shade. 

d.  SoBSi  QuiNCY  Adams —  WrUten  in  an 

Mmm, 

I  will  learn  of  thee  a  prayer. 

To  Him  who  gave  a  home  so  fair, 

A  lot  so  blest  as  ours — 
The  God  who  made,  for  thee  and  me, 
This  sweet  lone  isle  amid  the  sea. 

e.  Bbyamt — A  Song  of  PUcaim^s  Iskand. 

Mark!  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests 

cease! 
He  makes  a  solitude  and  calls  it  peace! 
/.         Bybon — Bride  of  Abydos,    Canto  H. 

St  20. 

Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred 

pledge, 
Which  once  partaken  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 
Makes  e'en  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight! 
g,        BrsoK — The  Corsair,    Canto  H. 

Pt.  IV. 

Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the 
mind. 
h,        CoLUNS — Eclogue  II,    Line  68. 

Hassan. 

O  for  ft  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade; 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war 
Might  never  reach  me  more. 
i.        CowPEB — The  Ta^sk,    Bk.  IL    Linel. 

Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself. 
Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph 
of  principles. 

i.        £m£bson — Essay.     Of  Setf-Bdiance. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds!  ye  waves,  in  silence 
sleep. 
k.       Gat— To  a  Lady.    Ep.  I.    Line  17. 

O  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  nook. 
Just  hid  with  trees,  and  sparkling  with  a 
brook. 
I        XiEiGH  Bxjin—FolUics  and  Poetics. 


We  love  peace  as  wo  abhor  pusillanimity; 
but  not  peace  at  any  price.  Tnere  is  a  peace 
more  destructive  of  the  manhood  of  living 
man  than  war  is  destructive  of  his  materi^ 
body.    Chains  are  worse  than  bayonets. 

m.       Douglas  Jebbold — l^dmens  of 

JerrottTs  Wit.    Peace* 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet; 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club; 
Buried  were  all  war-like  weapons. 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten; 
Then  was  peace  among  the  nations, 
n.        JjosGTBLLovf— Hiawatha,    PL  TUT, 

Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was. 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river. 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows. 
0,        Longfellow— iTtawjtrfAa.     Pt  XVUL 

A  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 
p,        Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  1106. 

Peace  hath  her  victories, 
Xo  less  renowned  than  War. 
q.        Milton — Sonnet,    To  the  Lord  General 

OromvoeU. 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone. 
r.        MooBE— iaZto  Bookh.     The  Fire 

Worshippers,    Pt  IH.    St  7. 

I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 

Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was 

near. 

And  I  said,  *'If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in 

the  world, 

A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it 

here." 
s.        Moose — Ballad  Stanzas. 

For  peace  do  not  hope;  to  be  just  you  must 

break  it 
Still  work  for  the  minute  and  not  for  the 
year. 
/.        John  Boyle  O'Keillt — Btdes  of  the 

Road* 

His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees, 

And  lover's  songs  be  tum'd  to  holy  psalms; 

A  man  at  arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 

And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  old  age's 

alms. 
u,        Geo.  Peelb— iSonnc/ad^n. 

Pdtyhyvmrda* 
Time's  blest  wings  of  peace. 
V.        Petbarch— To  Laura  in  Death. 

Sonnet  XLVIII. 

So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days, 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays. 

to.       Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey,    Bk.  xt 

Line  164. 

People  are  always  expecting  to  get  peace  in 
Heaven:  but  you  know  whatever  peace  they 
get  there  will  be  ready-made.  "Wliatever,  of 
making  peace  they  can  be  blest  for,  must  be 
on  the  earth  here. 

(C.       B,vBKin— Eagle's  NesL 


PEACE. 


PEBSEVERANGE. 


du 


A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conqnest; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  pfurty  loser, 
a.       Benry  IV.    Pt.  IL    Act  IV.    So.  2. 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 
h,        Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  n.    So.  1. 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 
c.        Henry  V.    Act  III.    So.  1. 

Peace, 
Dear   muse   of  arts,  plenties,    and  joyful 
births. 
A        Henry  V.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues. 
«.        Henry  VJIL    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

Let  the  bugles  sound  the  Truce  of  God  to 
the  whole  world  forever. 
/.         Cbables  BmsNER— Oration  on  (he  True 

Grandeur  of  Nations. 

Peace  the  offspring  is  of  Power. 
g.        Bayabd  TATiiOB— ^  Thousand  Tears. 

Rest  on  your  oars,  that  not  a  sound  may  fall 

To  interrupt  the  stillness  of  our  peace: 

The  fanning  west-wind  breathes  upon  our 

cheeks, 
Tet  glowing  with  the  sun's  departed  beams. 
h.        Mast  TiQSEr^Sonnet.     Written  at 

KlUamey, 

As  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
The  Christ  is  whispering  **  Peace.'* 
t.         \yHiTXZEB — The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Kallunctt)org  Church. 

Ke'er  to  meet,  or  ne'er  to  part,  is  peace. 
J.        Yomxa— Night  Thoughts.     J^ight  V. 

l£iel058. 


Oh!    nature's   noblest   gift — my  gray-goose 

quill  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  lOrm  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men! 
k.       ^YBOS—£kglish  B  rd   and  /Scotch 

Revieujers.    line  7. 

The  pen  became  a  clarion. 
I        LoMOTELLOW— AfoTt/e  Gossino.    St.  13. 

The  feather,  whence  the  pen. 
Was  shaped*  that  traced  the  lives  ox  these 

good  men. 
Dropped  from  an  AngeFs  wing, 
tn.       WoBDSwoBTH—  Walton^s  Book  of  Lives, 

PEBCEPTIOK. 

And  finds  with  keen,  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black;— nor  white  so  very 
white, 
n.       CANNiNa — New  Morality. 

To  see  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it,  is  want 
of  courage. 
0.       CoMTUGiUB — Analects.  Bk.  I.  Ch.  lY. 


PEBFEOTIOir. 

Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  spy. 
Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  L 
p.        CapjsrovBXRCaDTLDiQ'tov—OnOarth'b 

Dispensary. 

The  Yory  pink  of  perfection. 
q.       GoiJMUirB — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Act  I.    Sc.  1 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall 
be. 
r.        TovE^Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  253. 

By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon! 
8.        Cymbeline.    Act  IIL    Sc.  6. 

How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection. 
I.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 

Of  richest  eyes;  whose  words  all  ears  took 

captive; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to 

serve. 
Humble  call'd  mistress. 
u.        AlTs  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    ActV. 

So.  3. 


Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out 
t7.        Hkbbick — Setke  and  ^nde. 

For  thine  own  purpose,  thou  hast  sent 
The  strife  and  the  discouragement! 
10.       Lo2iaPELLOw — Christus.     The  Ociden 

Legend.    Pt.  IL 

O  Palissy!  within  thy  breast 
Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest: 
Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds. 
That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labours  and  endures,  and  waits. 
Till  all  that  it  foresees,  it  finds, 
Or,  what  it  cannot  find,  creates! 
X.        Longfellow — Keramos.    Line  119. 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  re- 
serves for  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no 
such  word  as — fail ! 

1/.        Bulweb-Lttton— iJic^/icM.    Act  H. 

Sc.  2. 

So  Satan,  whom  repulse  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and  to  shameful  silence  brought. 
Yet  gives  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  suc- 
cess. 
$,       ^Ltltoix— Paradise  Begained.   Bk.  IV. 

Line  21. 

Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive. 
aa.      }loi![TOK»asLY— The  World  Before  ih$ 

Flood.    Canto  V. 

Push  on — keep  moving. 
bb.      Thomas  Mobton — A  Cure  for  the 

Heartache.    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 
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FEBSEVERAKGE. 


prrr. 


We  shall  escape  the  nphill  by  never  turning 
back. 
Chbistina  G.  HoBswm—Amor  Mundu 


a. 


Perseverance 
Xeeps  hononr  bright:  To  have  done,  is  to 

hang 
Quite  ont  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery. 
b*        TroUus  and  Oressida.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

Cnch  a  nature, 
Sickled   "with    good  success,   disdains   the 

shadow 
'Which  he  treads  on  at  noon. 
c.        Coriolanus.    ActL     Sc.  1. 

To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  the  death  of 
night; 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love  and  bear;  to  hope  till  hope  creates 

From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contem- 
plates; 
Neither  to  change,  to  falter,  nor  repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire  and  victory. 

\^  ^       BoELisBY—FromeiMus,    Act  IV. 

PESSCASION. 

His  tongue 
Bropt  manna,  and   could  make  the  worse 

appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels. 
e.        Melton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  112. 

Persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber 
matter  of  it. 
/•         Merry  Wives  cf  "Windsor.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 


A  little  philosophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion. 
•    g.        Bacon — Essays,    Atheism, 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  Philosopher, 
And  had  read  cv'ry  text  and  gloss  over; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed 'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith. 

h.        BuTLEB — Uudibras.    Pt  L    Canto  I. 

Line  127. 

Before  philosophy  can  teach  by  Experience, 
the  Philosophy  has  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
Experience  must  bo  gathered  and  intelli- 
gibly recorded. 

i.         Cabltle — Lssaya.     On  IVistory, 

All  philosophy  lies  in  two  words,  "sustain  " 
and  ••abstain." 
j.         Epictztxts. 

^  Philosophy  goes  no  further  than  probabili- 
ties, and  in  every  assertion  keeps  a  doubt  in 
r^ervo. 
k.        Feoudb — iihort  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,    Calvinism, 


How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 
Noti  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose^ 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  siweeta; 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 
I        "Mjutoyt—Mask  of  &mxts.    Line476L 

That  stone,         •         •         •  •         • 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought, 
m.       mujroTX — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  UL 

Line  COO. 

Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
n.        liomeo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 
o.        Hamlet.    Act  L    Sc.  5. 

Tho  philosopher  is  the  lover  of  wisdom  and 
truth;  to  be  a  sage,  is  to  avoid  the  senseless 
and  the  depraved.  The  philosopher  therefore 
should  live  only  among  philosophers. 

p.        'V0JJIASR&—A  Philosophical  Dictionary* 

Philosopher.    Sec.  o. 

What  does  Philosophy  impart  to  man 
But  undiscovered  wonders  ? — Let  her  soar 
Even  to  her  proudest  heights — to  where  8h9 

caught 
The  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 
She  but  extends  the  scope  of  wild  amaze 
And  admiration. 
q.        Henbx  Kibke  Whtee — Time. 

Line  307. 


Of  all  the  paths  lead  to  a  woman's  love 
Pity's  the  straightest. 
r.        Bkaukokt  and  Fletcher —  7^  Ktdght 

of  Malta.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe. 
s.        Campbell — Oerirude  of  Wyoming. 

Pt.  L    St  24. 

Pity  melts  tho  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 

Honour,  but  an  empty  bubble. 
i.         Dbtden — Alexander's  Feast  Line  96. 

More  helpful  than  all  wisdom  is  one  draught 
of  simple  human  pity  that  will  not  forsake 
us. 

XL        Geoboe  Euot—  The  Mill  an  the  Ffoss. 

Bk.  VIL     Ch.  1. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 
V.      '  GoLDsaoTH—  The  Deserted  Village. 

Line  161. 

Taught  by  that  t*ower  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 
IP.       Goldsmith —Tfec  Hermit.    St  6. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  liave  brought  him 
to  your  door. 
X.        Thos.  Moss— 7^  Beggar* s  PetUioju 


PITY. 


PLEASURE. 
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▲t  length  Bome  pity  wann'cl  the  master's 

breast, 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  recciyed  a 

gnest,) 
How  creaking  turns  the   door  -with  jealous 

care, 
And  half  the  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair. 

a.  Pabnzll — The  JlermU,    Line  97. 

But,  I  perceive, 
Hen  most  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense; 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience. 

b.  Timon  of  Athens.    Act  m.   So.  2. 

Vio. — ^I  pity  you . 

OIL  —That's  a  degree  of  love. 

c.  Twelfth  NiglU.     ActUI.     8c.  1. 

Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  Bees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 

d.  Jtomeo  andJuliet.    Act  III.    8c.  5. 

Uy    pity    hath    been    balm    to    heal    their 

wounds, 
Ify  mildness    hath   allay'd    their   swelling 

griefs. 
€.        Jlenry  VL     Pt.  HI,     Act  IV.    Sc.  8. 

O  heavens!  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
/.  Tibis  Andronicus,    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
Ana  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
g.         Timon  of  Athens,    Act  III.     Sc.  6. 

Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 
A.         Richard  ni.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Which,  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son, 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  um  now, — 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourself  came  to 

you,— 
Wonld  not  entreat  for  life  ? 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks; 
O,  if  thine  eye  bo  not  a  flatterer. 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
▲  beggixig  prince  what  beggar  pities  not? 
i.         Bichard  III.    Act  1    Sc.  4. 

Soft  pity  never  leaves  the  gentle  breast 
Where  love  has  been  received  a  welcome 

guest; 
As  wandering  saints  poor  huts  have  sacred 

made, 
He  hallows  every  heart  he  once  has  sway'd. 
And,  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
Still  leaves  compassion  as  a  relic  there. 
J.         Shxbidan — The  JDuenna,    Act  H. 

Sc.  3.     Irio. 

Pity's  akin  to  love;  and  every  thought 
Of  that  soft  kind  is  welcome  to  my  soul. 
k^        Tbos.  QouTBEanE—Oroonoka.  ActH. 

Sc.  1. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to 
Beezsheba,  and  crv,  'Tis  all  barren. 
L        Qnaasat^Seniimental  Journey, 


Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay; 
And  if  in  death  still  lovely,  lovelier  these, 
Far  lovlier!  Pity  swells  the  tide  of  Love, 
m.       Young — Night  Thoughts.     Night  HI. 

Line  104. 

PLAGIABISM. 

The  plagiarism  of  orators  is  the  art,  or  an 
ingenious  and  easy  mode,  which  some  adroit- 
ly employ  to  change,  or  disguise,  all  sorts  of 
speecnes  of  their  own  composition  or  of  that 
of  other  authors,  for  their  pleasure,  or  their 
utility;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes 
impossible  even  for  the  author  himself  to  re- 
cognise his  own  work,  his  own  genius,  and 
his  own  style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be 
disguised. 

n.        Isaac  Diseafj.t  —  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture. Professors  of  Plagiarism  and 

Obscurity. 

It  has  come  to  be  practically  a  sort  of  rule 
in  literature,  that  a  man,  having  once  shown 
himself  capable  of  original  writing,  is  en- 
titled thenceforth  to  steal  from  the  writings 
of  others  at  discretion.  Thought  is  the 
property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it;  and  of 
him  who  can  adequately  place  it.  A  certain 
awkwardness  marks  the  use  of  borrowed 
thoughts;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  learned 
what  to  do  with  them,  they  become  our 
own. 

0.        "Emebso^— Shakespeare. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,     •    •    •    •    •    in  KtUl, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honoy'd  sentences. 
p.        Henry  V.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Steal!  to  be  sure  they  may,  and,  egad — 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen 
children, — disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass 
lor  their  own. 

q.        SuEmDAif— The  Critic,    Act  I.    So.  1. 

All  the  makers  of  dictionaries,  all  com- 
pilers who  do  nothing  else  than  repeat  back- 
wards and  forwards  tne  opinions,  the  errors, 
the  impostures,  and  the  truths  already 
printed,  we  may  term  plagiarists;  but  honest 
plagiarists,  who  arrogate  not  the  merit  of  in- 
vention. 

r.        VoLTAiBB— .4  Philosophical  Dictionary . 

Plagiarism. 

Gall  them  if  you  please  bookmakers,  not 
authors,  range  them  rather  among  second- 
hand dealers  than  plagiarists . 

s.        VoLTAiBE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary, 

Plagiarism, 

PLEASTJBE. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 
t,        BuTLEB— i/udi^rcw.  Pt.  H.  Canto  HI. 

Line  1. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread,         v. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed! 
u,       BuBNs— 2hm  O'Shanter.    Line  59. 
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There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  musio  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Uniyerse,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  con- 
ceal. 
a.        Byeon—  Childe  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  178. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degreer 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  tne  judgment 
free. 
h.        Cowbzsl— Progress  of  Error. 

Line  2G7. 

The  fall  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds. 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds. 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast  and  her  chief  favorites 
share. 

c.  CowPEB — Jidirement.    liine  83. 

Bich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure  after  pain. 

d.  D&TDEN — Alexander's  Feast  Line  58. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 

e.  Kkats — Fancy. 

Let  mo  lean 
On  heap*d-up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and 
for. 
/.        Keats — Sonnet.     On  Leaving  Some 

Friends  at  an  Early  Hour. 

I  fiv  from  pleasure  because  pleasure  has 
ceased  to  please:  I  am  lonely  because  I  am 
miserable. 

g.        Sam'l  Jonx302X—liasselas.     Ch.  IIL 

Pleasure  the  nervant.  Virtue  looking  on. 
k.        Ben  Jonson — Pleasure  Reconciled  to 

Virtiie. 

There  is  n,  i)lea8uro  that  is  bom  of  pain, 
i.        Owen  McBEDixu — llie  Wanderer. 

Bk.  I.    Prologue. 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 
To  help  you  find  them. 
j.        Milton— Cbmits.    Line  303. 

The  joyous  Time,  when  pleasures  pour 
Profusely  round  and,  in  their  shower, 
Hearts  open,  like  the  Season's  Bose, — 
The  Flow'ret  of  a  hundred  leaves, 
Expanding  while  the  dew  fall  flows. 
And  every  leaf  its  balm  receives. 
k.        MooBE—JLalla  Ilookh.    Light  of  Ihe 

harem. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  long 
enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him  who  plucks 
them;  for  they  are  the  only  roses  which  do 
not  retain  their  sweetness  alter  they  have 
lost  their  beauty. 

I         Hannah  More— JSs.?oy«  on  Various 

Subjects.    Oa  Dimpation. 


Pleased  to  the  last — he  crops  the  flowery 

food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his 
blood, 
m.       VovE,— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  L 

Line  83. 

Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes; 
And  when  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect  rise, 
n.        PoFB — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  123. 

When  our  old  pleasures  die 
Some  new  one  still  is  nigh; 
Oh  fair  variety! 
0,        Bow£ — Ode  for  ihe  Xew  Year. 

Boys  mature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn    their   experience    to    their    j^^^^^^^^ 
pleasure. 
p.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Act  I.    Sc.  4.. 

And  poinfulo  pleasure  tumes  to  pleasing 
paine. 
q.        Spekseb — Fcprie  Queene,    Bk.  III. 

Canto  X.   St.  ea 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-house. 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell, 
r.        Tennyson— rtc  Palace  of  Art.    St  1. 

They   who    arc    pleased    themselves   must 
always  please. 
s.        Tuo^SBO^— The  Castle  rf  Indolence. 

Canto  I.    St  15. 

All  human  race  from  China  to  Peru, 
Pleasure,  howe'cr  disguis'd  by  art,  pursue. 
t.         Thomas  Wabton— T/ie  Universal  Love 

of  Pleasure. 

Sure  OS  night  follows  day. 
Death  treads  in  pleasure's  footsteps  round 

the  world. 
When  pleasure  treads  the  paths  which  reason 
shuns. 
u.       Young— i\rii7«  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  863. 

POETS. 

For  wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravished  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise, 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground. 
V.        Addison—^  Letter  from  Italy. 

A  poet  not  in  love  is  out  at  sea; 
He  must  have  a  lay-figure. 
10.        Bailey — Festus.    Sc.  Home. 

Poets  are  all  who  love, — who  feel  great  truths. 
And  tell  them. 
X.        Bailey — Festus.     Sc.  Another  and  a 

Better  World. 

God's  prophets  of  the  Beautiful, 
These  poets  were. 
y.        E,  B.  Bbowniso  —  Vision  of  Poets. 

St.  ra 
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O  brave  poets,  keep  back  nothing; 
Nor  mix  falsehood  with  the  whole! 
Look  np  Godward!  speak  the  truth  in 
Worthy  song  from  earnest  soul! 
Hold,  in  high  poetic  duty, 
Tmest  Tmth,  the  fairest  Beauty. 
0.        E.  B.  Bbowming — The  Dtad  Pan. 

St.  39. 

llany  are  the  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best. 
6.        BxBON^PropAccj/  of  Dante,  Canto  IV. 

Line  1. 

There  is  no  heroic  poem  in  the  world  but 
is  at  bottom  a  biography,  the  life  of  a  man. 

c.  Caiilyle— JSisava.     Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  Scott. 

He  oonld  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 

d.  Chauceb — Canterbury  Tales. 

Prologue.    Line  95. 

Poets,  aecustom'd  by  their  trade  to  feign, 
Oft'  substitute  creations  of  the  brain 
Por  real  substance,  and,  themselves  deceiv'd, 
Would  have  the  fiction  by  mankind  believ'd. 

e.  CHXJBcaiLix—The  FhreweU.    Line  371. 

Poets  by  death  are  conquer'd,  but  the  wit 
Of  poets  triumphs  over  it. 
/T        CowusY—  On  the  Praise  of  Poetry* 

Spare  the  poet  for  his  subject's  sake. 
g.        PowpzB—  Charity.    Last  line. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know. 
A.        CowPEB— rA«  Tcwfc.    Bk.  n. 

Line  285. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet's  worth, 
Wno  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labours  of  their  own. 
L         CovTFESi— To  Dr.  Darwin,    St.  2. 

Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Thoee  made  not  poets  but  the  poets  those. 
j.        Dkxruc—  Oooper^s  Hill. 

Poets,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind. 
Brought  all  things  to  their  proper  native  use. 
Ic        Wektwobth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon)— Trans.  Horace.     Of  the 
Art  of  Poetry.    Line  447. 

The  poet  must  be  alike  polished  by  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  as  with  the  studies 
of  taste;  one  to  whom  labour  is  negligence, 
refinement  a  science,  and  art  a  nature. 

/.  Luuko  Dis&AXiA— Literary  Cluiracter  of^ 
Mm  of  Genius.     Vers  De  Societe. 

But  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  ho. 
in.       "DBxaai^Thit  Tetnpest.    Prologue. 


Three  poets  in  three  distant  a(^os  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  fir^t  m  loftiness  of  tiioucht  surpassed, 
The  next,  in  majesty,  in  both,  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a  third,  she  ioin'd  the  former  two. 
n.        Dbydes—  Under  Mr.  Milton* s  Picture. 

Verse-makers'  talk!  fit  for  a  world  of  rhymes, 
Where  facts  are  feigped  to  tickle  idle  ears, 
Where  good  and  evil  play  at  tournament, 
And  end  in  amity, — a  world  of  lies, — 
A  carnival  of  words  where  every  year 
Stale  falsehoods  serve  fresh  men. 
o.        Qeobob'Ellot^ Spanish  Gypsy.  Bk.L 

All  men  are  poets  at  heart. 
p.        EimsoN — Literary  Ethics. 

One  more  royal  trait  properly  belongs  to 
the  poet.  I  mean  his  oheerlulness,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  a  poet,— for  beauty  is 
his  aim.  He  loves  virtue,  not  for  its  obliga- 
tion, but  for  its  grace;  he  delights  in  the 
world,  in  man,  in  woman,  for  the  lovely  lipht 
that  sparkles  from  them.  Beauty,  the  spirit 
of  joy  and  hilarity,  he  sheds  over  the  uni- 
verse. 

q.        Emebson — Sliakespeare. 

Poets  should  bo  law-givers;  that  is,  the 
boldest  Ivric  inspiration  should  not  chide 
and  insult,  but  should  announce  and  lead, 
the  civil  code,  and  the  day's  work. 

r.        Emeuson— JEstfay.     Of  Prudence. 

The  finest  poetry  was  first  experience. 
s.        EiossoN — Shakespeare. 

The  true  poem  is  the  poet's  mind. 
t.         Emerson — Essay.     Of  History. 

*'Give  me  a  theme,"  a  little  poet  cried, 

*'  And  I  will  do  my  part," 
'*  "Tis  not  a  theme  you  need,"  the  world  re- 
plied; 

"Tou  need  a  heart." 

u.        GiLDZSi—T?ie  Poet  and  His  Master. 

Singing  and  rejoicing, 
As  aye  since  time  began. 
The  dying  earth's  last  poet 
Shall  be  the  earth's  last  man. 
V.       Anastasitts  Gbun—  The  Last  Poet. 

His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song. 
10.       Bjlyley— Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of 

Cowper. 

In  his  own  verse  the  poet  still  wo  find, 

In  his  own  page  his  memory  lives  enshrined. 

As  in  their  amber    sweets    the  smotherc  j 

bees, — 
As  the  fair  cedar,  fallen  before  the  breeze. 
Lies  Celf-embalmed  amidst  mouMcringtrc3s. 
X,        Holmes — Somjs  of  Main/  >rasons. 

BryaiWs  Scccuticth  Jiirthdny. 

St.  1'7. 
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We  call  thoso  poets  who  are  first  to  mark 
Through  earth's  dnll  mist  the  coming  of 
the  dawn,— 
AVho  see  in  twilight's  gloom  the  first   pale 
spark, 
While  others  only  note  that  day  is  gone. 

a.  HoLMXs — iSontjs  of  Many  Seasons. 

Shakespeare,     St.  IV. 

Where  go  the  poet's  lines? 
Answer,  ye  evening  tapers! 
Ye  auburn  locks,  ye  golden  curls, 
Speak  from  your  folded  paper's! 

b.  Holmes—  The  PoeVs  Lot. 

Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before! 

c.  Sam'l.  Johnson— ^05icc/r«  Life  of 

Johnson.     An.  1773. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time, 
And  ail  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime. 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm! 

d.  Ben  Jonson — Lines  to  the  Memory  of 

Shakespeare. 

Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write. 
Before  the  daisies,  vermiel  rim'd  and  white. 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas. 

e.  Kf.ats — Endymion.     Bk.  I.    Line  49. 

O  'tis  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
In  such  a  place  as  this. 
/.        Keats— £>idi/mion.    Bk.  m. 

Line  965. 

All  that  is  best  in  the  ^eat  poets  of  all 
countries  is  not  what  is  national  in  them,  but 
"what  is  universal. 

g.        "LosQFELUOVf—Eavanagh,    Ch.  XX. 

For  voices  pursue  him  by  day, 
And  haunt  him  by  night, — 

And  he  listens,  and  needs  must  obey, 
When  the  angel  says:    *'  Write !" 
A.        Longfellow— i'jaivoJ,    The  Poet  and 

His  Songs. 

His  songs  were  not  divine; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  wounds  do  in  the  pine. 

Find  an  answer  in  each  heart. 

i.         Longfellow —  Oliver  J^assdin.     St.  6. 

Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart. 
J.        Longfellow — Oliver  Basselin.    St.  11. 

Next  to  being  a  great  poet  is  the  power  of 
understanding  one. 
k.        Longfellow — Hyperion.    Bk.  II. 

Ch.  m. 

O  ye  dead  Poets,  who  are  living  still 
Immortal  in  your  verse,  though  life  be  fled, 
And  ye,  O  living  Poets,  who  are  dead 
Though  ye  are  living,  if  neglect  can  kill, 
Tell  me  if  in  the  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
With  drops  of  anguish  falling  fast  and  red 
From  the  sharp  crown  of  thorns  upon  your 

head. 
Ye  were  not  glad  your  errand  to  fulfill? 
/.         Longfellow— r/ie  Poets. 


To  the  poetic  mind  all  things  are  poetical, 
m.       Longfellow— 2>r£/l-  Wood.     Twice 

Told  Tales, 

For  his  chaste  Muse  employed  her  heaven- 
taught  lyre 
None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire. 
Not  one  immortal,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line,  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot, 
n.        BuLWEB-LrxTON— Pro/ogwc  to 

Thomsons  Coriokmas, 

Poets  alone  are  sure  of  immortality;  they 
are  the  truest  diviners  of  nature. 

o.        Bulweb-Lyiton — Caxtoniana.       

Essay  XXVIl. 

The  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdu'd; 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
p.       Ambrose  Philips — Epigrams  and  Short 
Poems.     To  Mr.  Addison  on  Goto. 

Poets  utter  great  and  wise  things  whioh 
they  do  not  themselves  understand. 

q.  PlATO. 

But  touch  me,  and  no  Minister  so  sore, 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rhyme. 
Sacred  to  Ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song, 
r.        "FoPR^Seoond  Book  of  Horace, 

Satire  L    Line  76. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  Roe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  wortL  v  man  my  foe. 
s.        Pope — Prologue  to  Satins.    Line  283. 

Dulness!  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend. 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall 
end. 
t.         Vov^—The Dundad.  Bk.L   Line  165. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  im- 
parts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of 

Arts, 
•  #  *  •  •  • 

So  pleas' d  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the 
sky. 
u.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.  Line  219. 

He,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Mars  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  mean- 
ing; 
And  he  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  Poetry,  but  prose  run  mad. 
V.        Tote— Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  185, 

Poets  like  painters,  thus,  unskiil'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 
And  mde  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
w.       "Popz— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  293. 

The  Bard  whom  pilfer'd  Pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  Crown, 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains  eight 
lines  a  year. 
X.        Tov^— Prologue  to  Satires.     Line  179» 
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Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of 

rhyme, 
Happy!  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 
a.        Pope — Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  13. 

"While  pensive  poets  painful  yigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers 
sleep. 
5.        'PovE—The  Dvmciad.  Bk.  I.   Line  93. 

Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross. 
c.        "Pope— Prologue  to  JSaiires.    Line  18. 

Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose. 
cL        Pope — Epistles  of  Horace.    Bk.  U . 

Line  202. 

Call  it  not  vain;— they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 
Hate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 
e.        Scott— r^  Lay  of  the  Last  ^^lnstrel. 

Canto  V.    St  1. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until   his  ink  were    tempered  with  Love's 
sighs. 
/.         Love*s  Labour* s  Lost.    Act  IV.   Sc.  3. 

Such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  in 
within  this  hour,  that  the  ballad  makers  can- 
not be  able  to  express  it. 

g.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

The  poet*s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Both  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven. 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,   and  gives  to  airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
k.        Midsummer  NighCs  Bream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song. 
C         Sheixet — Julian  arid  Maddalo. 

Line  556. 

Show  me  one  wicked  man  who  has  written 
poetry,  and  I  will  show  you  where  his  poetry 
11  not  poetry;  or  rather  I  will  show  you  in 
his  poetry  no  poetry  at  all. 

j.         Miss  Shephabd — Counterparts. 

Nature  never  let  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich 
lipistry,  as  divers  Poets  have  done,  neither 
with  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet 
smelling  flowers:  nor  whatsoever  els  may 
make  the  too  much  loved  earth  more  lovely. 
Her  world  is  brasen,  the  Poets  only  deliver  a 

Ic.        Sir  PmZiXP  Stmnsi—An  Apologie  for 

Poetrie. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled. 
On  fame's  etemall  beadroU  worthie  to  be 
fyled. 
L         BBEKSSBk^Fcerie  Queene.    Bk.  IV. 

Canto  IL    St.  32. 


I  learnt  life  from  the  poets, 
m.       Madamb  de  Sta£l — Corinne. 

Bk.  XVIIL     Ch.  V. 

The  constant  Mu86, 
Who  sought  me  when  I   needed    her — ah 

when 
Did  I  not  need  her,  solitary  else  ? 
n.        Stoddabd— Proem.    Line  87. 

The  Poet  in  his  Art 
Must  imitate  the  whole,  and  say  the  smallest 
part. 
o.        Story — The  Unexpressed. 

Then  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  muse  invoked,  sit  down  to  write; 
Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine, 
Enlarge,  diminish,  interline, 
p.        Swift—  On  Poetry. 

Unjustly  poets  we  asperse; 
Truth  snines  the  brighter  clad  in  verse, 
And  all  the  fictions  they  pursue 
Do  but  insinuate  what  is  true. 
q.        Bvfun:— To  Stella. 

There  are  few  delights  in  any  life  so  high 
and  rare  as  the  subtle  and  strong  delight  of 
sovreign  art  and  poetry;  there  are  none 
more  pure  and  more  sublime.  To  have  read 
the  greatest  work  of  any  great  poet,  to  have 
beheld  or  heard  the  greatest  works  of  any 
great  painter  or  musician,  is  a  possession 
added  to  the  best  things  of  life. 

r.        Swinburne— ii^ssays  and  Studies. 

Victor  Hugo,    LAnnee  Terrible. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or 
a  handless  painter.  The  essence  of  an  artist 
is  that  he  should  be  articulate. 

s.        Swinburne— J5?says  and  Studies. 

Maithew  Arnold^ s  New  Poenis. 

The  Poet's  leaves  are  gathered  one  by  one, 
In  the  slow  process  of  the  doubtful  years. 
t.        Bayard  Taylor —  The  Poefs  Journal 

Third  Evening. 

The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn, 

TTie  love  of  love. 

And  bravely  fumish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing 
spring 

Of  hope  and  youth. 

u.        Tennyson- TAe  Poet.    Sts.  1  and  7. 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have 

got, 

Could  it  be    known    what   they  discreetly 

blot. 

V.        Waller — 3risceUanies  LX.     Upon  the 

Earl  of  lioscoinmon's  Translation  of 

Horace  He  Arte  Poetica;   and  of  ifie 

use  of  Poetry.    Line  41. 

It  was  Homer  who  inspired  the  poet. 
10.        Wayland — The  Iliad  and  Vie  Bible. 
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Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  time, 

So  Bonny  Doon  but  tarry; 
Blot  out  the  epic's  stately  rhyme. 

Bat  spare  his.  Highland  Mary. 

a.  Wexthkb — Lines  on  Bums. 

And,  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet;  whence  he 

blew 
Soul-animating  strains, — alas!  too  few. 

b.  WoBDSwoBTH — Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

Scorn  not  the  Sonnet, 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and   nobler 
cares — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lays! 
c        WOBDSWOBTH — Personal  Talk. 

He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

d.  WoBDSwoBTH — A  Po€t*s  IbUaph, 

St  10. 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  along  the  mountain 
side. 

e.  WoBDSWOBTH — ResoluHon  and 

Independence,    St  7. 

That  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton. 
/.         W0BD6WOBTH —  The  Excursion,  Bk.  I. 

Line  252. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  soa  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 
Q.        VioBi>dwovrR^ Suggested  by  a  Picture 

of  JSeele  CasOe,    St  4. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 
h.        WoEDswoBTH— iondon,  1802. 
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It  (Poesy)  was  ever  thought  to  have  some 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth 
raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the 
shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind. 

i.         Baoov— Advancement  of  Learning. 

Bk.  n. 

Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God, 
He  made  his  prophets  poets;  and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 
Like  God  in  love  and  power, — undcr-makers. 
j.         BuLEY—Fesius.    Proem.    Line  5. 

Florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 
h.        BTBOJX—Childe  Harold,    Canto  L 

St.  3. 


Poetry,  above  all,  we  should  have  known 
long  ago,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  things 
whose  origin  and  developments  never  can  be 
what  we  call  explained;  often  it  seems  to  us 
like  the  wind,  blowing  where  it  lists,  coming 
and  departing  with  little  or  no  regard  to  any 
the  most  cunning  theory  that  has  yet  been 
devised  of  it. 

I.         Gabltle — Essays.    Early  German. 

LUerature, 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery 

column : 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 
m.       CoLEBiDOB —  The  Ov^ian  Elegiac  Metre. 

Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of 
all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotion,  language. 

n.        CoLEBmos — JBiograj^ia  Liieraria, 

Oh.  XV. 

Poetry  is  older  than  prose.  Of  this  we 
have  what  may  be  called  paleontological 
proof  in  the  structure  of  all  languages.  Our 
every  day  speech  is  fossil  poetry.  Words 
which  are  now  dead  were  once  auve.  The 
farther  we  recede  and  the  lower  we  descend, 
the  more  these  wonderful  petrifactions  of 
old  forms  of  poetio  thought  and  feeling 
abound. 

0.        ABRAHAy  Coles — The  IkxxngeL 

Introduction. 

Poetry  is  unfallcn  speech.  Paradise  knew 
no  other,  lor  no  other  would  suffice  to  an- 
swer the  need  of  those  ecstatic  days  of  inno- 
cence. 

p.        Abf.aham  Coles — The  Ecangd, 

Introduction. 

'Tis  very  dang*rous  tampering  with  a  muse; 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  have  much  to 

lose; 

For  tho*  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 

Degen'rate  lines  degrade  th'  attained  race. 

q,        Wentwobth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Boscom- 

mon) — MiSceUanies.    Esscnf  on 

Translated  Verse,    Line  284. 

It  does  not  need  that  a  poem  should  be 
long.     Every  word  was  once  a  Ppem. 
r.        'Emebsov— Essay,     Of  Tlie  Poet, 

It  is  not  metres,  but  a  meter-making  argn- 
mcnt  that  makes  a  poem. 
s.        EvEBso^— Essay.     The  Poet. 

Only  that  is   poetry  which  cleanses  and 
man's  me. 
t.         Emebson — Inspiration. 

Bhyme,  being  a  kind  of  music,  shares  this 
advantage  with  music,  that  it  has  a  privilege 
of  speaking  truth  which  all  Philistia  is  una- 
ble to  challenge.  Music  is  the  poor  man*B 
Parnassus. 

u.        Emebson— Pocfry  arid  Imagination. 

Melody,  Mhyme,  Form. 

Bhymcs    are    difficult   things — they   aro 
stubborn  things,  sir. 
V.        FiSLDXNa — Amelia. 
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Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  Ronnd; 

All  at  her  work  the  Tillage  maiden  sings, 
Kor  while  she  turns  tho  giddy  wheel  around, 

Bevolves  the  sad  vicissitades  of  things. 

a.  GiFFOBD — OorUempUUion, 

What  is  a  Sonnet?    Tis  the  pearly  shell 
That  mnrmnrs  of  the  far-off.  murmuring  sea; 
A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously; 
it  is  a  little  picture  painted  welL 
What  is  a  Sonnet?   ^Tis  the  tear  that  fell 
From  a  great  poet's  hidden  ecstacy; 
A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song— ah  me  I 
Sometimes  a  heavytoUing  funeral  bell. 

b.  GiLDza—  The  Poet  and  His  Master^ 

and  Other  Poems. 

God  to  his  untaught  children  sent 

Law,  order,  knowledge,  art,  from  high. 
And  ey'ry  heay'nly  favour  lent^ 

The  world's  hard  lot  to  qualify. 
They  knew  not  how  they  should  behave. 

For  all  from  Heav'n  stark-naked  came; 
Bnt  Poetry  their  garments  gave. 

And  then  not  one  had  cause  for  shame. 

e.       GoBTHB — Poetry, 

Poetry  is  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Kature. 

d.  J.  G.  and  A  W.  Habb — Qxttsses  at 

Tndh. 

A  verse  may  finde  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 
And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice. 

e,  HxBBKBT — The  Temple,     The  Church 

Porch. 

Poetry  begotten  of  passion  is  ever  debas- 
ing; poetry  bom  of  real  heortfulness  enno- 
bles luways  and  uplifts. 

/.        A.  A.  Hopkins— IFai/s  aiid  Their 

Authors, 

Poetry  is  the  breath  of  beauty,  flowing 
around  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  winds  that 
wake  up  the  flowers  do  about  the  material. 
g.        liBOH  HxTMT — Men,  Women^  and 

Books.     CfJSUUesmen  Who  Have 

Written  Verses. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention;  such 
invention  as,  by  producing  something  unex- 
pected, surprises  and  delights. 

A        Sax'i«  Johmsos— Xt/e  of  WaUer. 

A  drainless  shower 
Of  light  is  poesy;  'tis  the  supreme  of  power; 
Tis  might  half  slumbering  on  its  own  right 
arm. 
i        KzAxs— iS2eep  and  Poetry.    Line  237. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead; 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 
j.         Ek^TB — On  Vie  Grassliopper  and 

Cricket. 

The  Sonnet  swellinor  loudly 
TJp  to  itfi  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly. 
Ic        EsAis— To  Charles  Cowden  aarke. 


Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and 
fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men. 
I,        iMvrELL—An  Incident  inaBailroad  Oar* 

I  do  loves  poetry,  sir,  'specially  the  sacred. 

•  •  •  For  there  be  summut  in  it  *  •  • 
which  smooths  a  man's  heart  like  a  clothes- 
brush,  wipes  away  the  dust  and  dirt,  and 
sets  all  the  nap  right. 

m,       BvLvnEBrLmov— Eugene  Aram . 

Bk.  IV.    Ch.  IV. 

You  speak 
As  one  who  fed  on  poetry. 

n.         BULWEB-LlTTON— iJic^icit.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

The  merit  of  poetry,  in  its  wildest  forms, 
still  consists  in  its  truth, — truth  conveyed  to 
the  understanding,  not  directly  by  the  words, 
but  cirouitously  by  means  of  imaginative 
associations,  which  serve  as  its  conductors. 

o.       Macauult— £«5ay.     On  the  Athenian 

Orators. 

Poesy,  drawing  within  its  circle  all  that 
is  glorious  and  inspiring,  gave  itself  but  lit- 
tle concern  as  to  where  its  flov/ei-s  originally 
grew. 

p.         Eabl  Ottfbzed  MpTJiKB. 

Poetry,  like  the  world,  may  be  said  to  have 
four  ages,  but  in  a  different  order:  the  first 
age  of  poetry  being  the  age  of  iron;  the 
second  of  gold;  the  third  of  silver;  and  the 
fourth  of  brass. 

q.       Thomas  Love  Pxacock—  The  Four 

Ages  of  Poetry, 

The  world  is  full  ofpoetry;— the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness. 
r.        PEBCivAir— Poetry. 

Poetry  comes  nearer  the  vital  truth  than 
history. 
s.       Plato. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow 
length  along. 
U        VovEr-£8say  on  Criticism.    Pt.  II. 

Line  156. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foo» 
Give  Virtue  scandal,  Innocence  n  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  Virgin,  steal  a  tearl 
lu        VovK— Prologue  to  Satires,    Line  283. 

It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad. 
V,        Pope — Prologue  to  JSatires,    Line  180. 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 
Tho  Forms  august,  of  King,  or  conquering 

Chief, 
E*er  Bweird  on  marble;   as  in  verse  have 

shin'd, 
(In  polish'd  verse, )  the  Manners  and  the  Mind, 
to.       PoPK — Second  Hook  of  Horace.  Ep.  L 

Line  3d0. 
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Kow  times  are  changed,  and  one  Poetic  Itch 
Has  seiz'd  the  court  and  city,  poor  and  rich: 
Sons,  Sires  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear  the 

bays, 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  onr  danghters 

Plays, 
To  Theatres,  and  to  Rehearsals  throng, 
And  all  oar  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 
a.        Vopz— Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.  L 

Line  169. 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 
6.        Pope — Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.  1. 

Line  111. 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  lonjg  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

c.  Pope — To -4u{7it»<t«.  Ep.  L  Line  267. 

Bk.n. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonneteer  or  me! 
But  let  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines. 

d.  ToTZ— Essay  on  Criticism,    Line  418. 

I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

e.  As  You  Like  It.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention! 
/.         Henry  V.    Chorus. 

The  elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence 
of  poesy. 
g.        Lovers  Labour* s  Lost.    Act  IV.   Sc.  2. 

I    consider   poetry  very    subordinate   to 
moral  and  political  science. 
h.        Shell£y — Letter  to  Thomas  L.  Peacock. 

Sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered  knowledge, 
i         Sir  Philip  Sidney — The  Defense  of 

Poesy. 

A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star. 
j.        Alex.  Smith— ^  Life  Drama.    Sc.  2. 

There  are  few  delights  in  any  life  so  high 
and  rare  as  the  subtle  and  strong  delight  of 
sovereign  art  and  poetry;  there  are  none 
more  pure  and  more  sublime.  To  have  read 
the  greatest  works  of  any  great  poet,  to  have 
beheld  or  heard  the  greatest  works  of  any 
gre&t  painter  or  musician,  is  a  possession 
added  to  the  best  things  of  life. 

fc.        Swinburne  —Essays  and  Stiidies. 

Victor  Hugo.    L  Annie  Terrible. 

One  merit  of  poetry  few  persons  will  deny: 
it  says  more  and  in  fewer  words  than  prose. 
I.         Voltaibe— ^  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul,  and  above 
aU  of  great  and  feeling  souls, 
m.       VoLTAiBE— ^  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Old-feishioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good, 
n.        YfAUion—Complele  Angler.    IH.  I. 

Ch.  IV. 


Poetry  is  found  to  haye  few  stronger  con- 
ceptions, by  which  it  would  affect  or  over' 
whelm  the  mind,  than  those  in  which  it  pre- 
sents the  moving  and  speaking  ima^e  of  the 
departed  dead  to  the  senses  of  the  living. 
o.        Daioel  Wzbsteb — Discourse  Delivered 

ai  Phpnouih,  onthe22d€f 
December,  182U. 

Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse. 
p.        WoBDswoBXH — The  Ereursion. 

Bk.VIL 

There  is  in  poesy  a  decent  pride. 
Which  well  become?  her  when  she  speaks  to 
prose. 
Her  younger  sister. 

q.        YouNO— ATgW  Thoughts,     Night  V. 

Line  64. 

poLmcs. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serre  to  form  a 

state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust, 
r.        BYBov^CfuJde  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  84. 

As  the  laws  are  above  magistrates,  so  are 
the  magistrates  above  the  people;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  the  magisteate  is  a  speak- 
ing law,  and  the  law  a  silent  magistrate. 

S.  CiCEBO. 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his 

mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 

mankind. 
t.        Gojjys^TiB— Retaliation.    Line  31. 

Old  Politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last. 
u.        Pope— iforoi-Es^ay*.  Ep.L  Line  228. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly!  and  thai  dear 

honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 
V.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IL    Sc.  9» 

Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark, 
to.       Hamlet.    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter:  tiiat,  when  he  speak. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 
X,        Henry  V.    ActL    Sc.  1. 

POFUIaASITT. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  a  favourite  of  full  many  a  mess 
Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when 
half  mellow; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  scarcely 
guess, 
Yet  still  they  dcign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  word  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second 
cause. 
y.      BTB0N-J>(m«/uan.    Canto  IIL    St  82. 
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Popnlaiity  is  as  a  blaze  of  illumination,  or 
•las.  of  conflagration  kindled  round  a  man; 
showing  what  is  in  him ;  not  putting  the 
smallest  item  more  into  him;  often  abstract- 
ing mnoh  from  him;  conflagrating  the  poor 
man  himself  into  ashes  and  caput  mortuum. 

a.        Cabishx— Essays.    Memoirs  of  Vie 

Life  of  ScoU. 

To  some  men  popularity  is  always  suspi- 
eions.  Enjoying  none  themselves,  they  ore 
prone  to  suspect  the  validity  of  those  attain- 
ments which  command  it 

5.        Gao.  Henbt  Lewes— 7^  Spanish 

Drama.    Ch.  IIL 

I  hsTB  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see 

him. 
And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak: 

Matrons  flung  cloves, 
ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handker- 
chiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  passed;  the  nobles  bended, 
Ai  to  Jove's  statue;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder  with  their  caps  and 
shouts, 
ci        CorioUmus,    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

The  ladies  call  him  sweet; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his 
feet 
«L        Lov^a  Labour*8  Lost.    Act  Y.    Sc.  2. 


Leave  the  poor 
Some  time  for  self-improvement    Let  them 

not 
Be  forced  to  grind  the  bones  out  of  their 

arms 
Tar  bread,  but  have  some  space  to  think  and 

feel 
like  moral  and  immortal  creatures, 
e.        Baizjsz — Fistus.    Sc.  A  Courdry  Town. 

Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme  ? 
Gbn  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for 

bread; 
By  winding  myrtle  round  your  ruin'd  shed  ? 
/.        Cbabbk— 7^  ViUage.    Bk.  L 

And  plenty  makes  us  poor. 

g.        DsxDEN — 7^  Medal.    Line  126. 

Thoa  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  fi>und*st  me  poor  at  flrst  and  keep'st 
me  so. 
k.        Qguxmhb— Deserted  ViUage. 

Line  413. 

Chin  penury  repres8*d  their  noble  rage, 
And  noze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 
{.         Gr4T — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St  13. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 
J.         Gray— Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St  8. 


child  of  suffering,  thou  may'st  well  be 
sure 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poorl 
k.        HozJOEs — Urania. 


With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heuvy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch. 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Bich* 

She  sang  this  ••  Song  of  the  Shirt! " 

I.         Rood— Song  of  the  Shirt.    St  2. 

This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confiBBS*d, 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd. 
m.       Sam'l  J OBXBom— London.    Line  175* 

Battle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns. 
n.        Thomas  x^oel — The  Pauperis  Drive* 

To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  Estate. 
o.        Pope — First  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  L 

Line  67. 

Where  are  those  troops  of  Poor,  that  throng'd 

of  yore 
The  good  old  landlord's  hospitable  door? 
p.        FoFs— Satires  of  Dr.  Donne.    Satire  IL 

Line  113. 

Yon  Alms-house,  neat  but  Toid  of  state, 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate, 
g.        Pope— JforaZ  Essays.    Ep.  lU. 

Line  265. 

Poverty  is  the  only  load  which  is  the  heavier 
the  more  loved  ones  there  are  to  assist  in 
supporting  it. 

r.        BiCHTEB — Flower,  FruUy  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  X. 

He  that  wants  money,  means  and  contend; 
is  without  three  good  friends. 
s.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  m.     Sc.  2. 

I  am  as  poor  as  Job,   my  lord;   but  not  so 
patient 
i.        Henry  IV.    Act  L    Pt  IL    Sc  2. 

It  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty, 
u.        Iiwrchani  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

No,  Madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned. 
V.        AJl' 8  WeU  That  Ends  Welt.    ActL 

Sc.3. 

No  matter  what;  he's  poor,  and  that's  revenge 
enough, 
to.        Tvmon  of  Athens.    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Poor,  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
X.        OtheUo.    Act  IIL    Sc.  3. 

Poverty,  but  not  my  vnll,  consents. 
y.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    ActY.    So.  1. 
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Bteep'd  xno  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips. 
a.        OtheUo.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

There  shall  be,   in  England,  seven  half- 

Senny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny:    the  three 
ooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 
6.        Henry  VL    Act  IV.    Pt  IL    Sc.  2. 

What  will  this  come  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide  and  give  great 

gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. 

c.  Tiirwn  of  Atliens.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Whoso  plenty  made  him  pore. 

d.  Spenser— -Fflme  Queene,    Bk,  I. 

Canto  IV.     St.  29. 

One  gains  conrage  by  showing  himself 
poor;  in  that  manner  one  robs  poverty  of  its 
sharpest  sting. 

e.  Thummel. 

FOWEB. 

He  hath  no  power  that  hath  not  power  to  nse. 
/.        BAH^Ki—Fkstus,     Sc.  A  Visit. 

We  love  and  live  in  power.    It  is  the  spirits' 

end. 
Mind  mnst  snbdne.     To  conqner  is  its  life. 
g.        Bailey — Fksius.   Sc.  Wood  and  Water. 

Then,  everlasting  Love,  restrain  thy  will ; 
Tis  god-like  to  have  power,  but  not  to  kill. 
A.        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— T^e 

Chances.    Act  II.    Sc.  2.     Song. 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the 
shade  of  power, 
i.        Byron — CUilde  Harold.    Canto  IL 

St  2. 

Men  are  never  very  wise  and  select  in  the 
exercise  of  a  new  power. 
j.         Channino —  The  Present  Age. 

To  know  the  pains  of  power,  we  mnst  go 
to  those  who  have  it;  to  know  its  pleasures, 
we  must  go  to  those  who  are  seekmp;  it :  the 
pains  of  power  are  real,  its  pleasures  imagi- 
nary. 

k.        C.  C.  CoLTON— Xacon. 

Mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  are  fed. 
And  sleep,  how  oft,  in  things  that  gentlest  be! 
/.         Babby  Cornwall — English  Songs  and 
Other  Small  Poems.    The  Sea  in  Calm. 

She  knows  her  man,  and  when  you  rant  and 

swear 
Can  draw  you  to  her  with  a  single  hair. 
m.       DuYDEn  -Fersius.    Satire  V. 

Line  24G. 

Power,  in  its  quality  and  degree,  is  the 
measure  of  manhood.  Scholarship,  save  by 
accident,  is  never  the  measure  of  a  man's 
power. 

n.        J.  G.  Holland— Ptoin  Talks  on 

Familiar  Subjects.     Seif-Udp. 


Patience  and  Gentleness  is  Power, 
o.        LsioH  Hunt— iSmitct     On  a  Lofk  cf 

MUJton's  Haxr. 

No  peni-np  XJtica  contnetc  your  powers. 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  youzs. 
p.        Sewall— j^i^o^fue  to  Oaio. 

The  Devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape. 
q.        Hamlet.    Act  H.    Sc.  2L 

Power,  like  a  desolating  pestilence. 
Pollutes  whate'er  it  touches;  and  obedience^ 
Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  Uie  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 
r.        Shelley- Queen  Jfa&.    Pt  £CL 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  thev  should  keep  who  can. 
8.       NYordswobih— £o&  Roifa  Orave, 

Who  murders  time,  he  crashes  in  the  birth 
a  power  ethereal. 
t.        YoTnuQ-^ITight  Thoughts.    Night  IL 

line  IIOL 


Praise  me  not  too  much. 
Nor  blame  me,  for  thou  speakest  to  the  Greeks, 
Who  know  me. 
u.        Bryant's  Homer's  Hiad.    Bk.  X. 

Line  289. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 
V.        Coleridge — Hymn  Bd^ore  Sunrise  in 

the  Vale  of  ChamounL 

There  are  three  kinds  of  praise:  thai  which 
we  yield,  that  which  we  lend,  and  that 
which  we  pay.  We  yield  it  to  the  powerful 
from  fear,  wo  lend  it  to  the  weak  from  inter- 
est, and  we  pay  it  to  the  deserving  from  grsti.* 
tude. 

to.       C.  C.  Colton— Xacon. 

Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother- 
tongue. 
X.       Cov.TEB-'The  Task.    Bk.  n. 

Line235L 

Long  open  panegyric  drags  at  best, 
And  praise  is  only  praise  when  well  addressed. 
y.        Gay.    Ep.  I.    Line  29. 

And  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymn- 
ing praised 
God  and  his  works. 
z.        MiLiVJH— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VIL 

Line  253. 

Gladly  then  he  mixed 
Among  those  friendly  Powers,  who  him  re* 

ceived 
With  joy  and  acclamations  loud,  that  one. 
That  of  so  many  myriads  fall^  yet  one 
Betumed  not  lost, 
oa.     ISjmojs—Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VI. 

Line2L 
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Join  Toices,  all  ye  living  souls;  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven- pate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his 
praise. 

a.  MiLTOis— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  Y. 

Line  197. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

b.  VovEr— Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  201. 

Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise. 

c.  PopK — £pisUes  of  Horace.    Ep.  I. 

BkU.    Line  413. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways. 
Are  mortals  urg'd  thro'  sacred  lust  of  praise! 

d.  FoFE— Essay  on  Criiicism.    Line  520. 

Delightful  praise! — like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear' d, 
Wot  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard, 
c        Soon— Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  II. 

St.  24. 

An  tonpues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Axe  spectacled  to  see  him. 
/.         Cbriolanus.    Act  II.    So.  1. 

In  his  commendations  I  am  fed; 
U  is  a  banquet  to  me . 
g.        Macbeth.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

How,  God  be  prais*d ;  that  to  believing  souls 
Gtres  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair. 
Il        Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    ActlL    Sc.  1. 

Onr  praises  are  our  wages, 
i.  WinUr'sTale.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 


what  is  lost, 
the  remembrance  dear. 
/.         jm^sWiXLTIiai  Ends  Well    ActV. 

Sc.  3. 

^peak  me  fair  in  death. 
k.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    8o.  1. 

Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thoa  apend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 
mm. 
I.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  n.    Sc.  9 . 

Qood  men  will  yield  thee  praise;  then  slight 

the  rest; 
Ha  beat,  praise-worthy,  to  have  pleased  the 

best. 
m.       Capt.  John  S^nuR— General  History. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe*er  conceaVd  by  art, 
Beigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart 
a.         YouNO — The  Love  of  Fame. 

Satire  I.    Line  51. 

The  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise; 
PnJae  no  man  e*er  deserved  who  sought  no 
more 
o.         YoTJiXQ—ITight  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

Line  3. 

The  sweetest  of  all  sounds  is  praise. 
p,        Xkhofhom— £fi«r.    I.    15. 


Yet  then  from  all  my  grief^  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  pray*r 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 
q.        Addibo^— Miscellaneous  Poems* 

Divine  Ode,  made  by  a  Oentleman  on 
the  Conclusion  of  his  Travds. 

Hope,  he  called,  belief 
In  God, — work,  worship    •    •    therefore  let 
us  pray! 
r.        E.  B.  BBOwmNG — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  in. 

They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the 
Lord  aright! 
5.        BuENs—  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Ifighi . 

St  6. 

Father!  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature  s  works  appear; 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear. 
t.         Bybon — The  Prayer  of  Nature. 

Father  of  Light!  great  God  of  Heaven! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair? 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer? 

u.        Byron— T7ic  Prayer  o/jvcrfure. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  thee  I  call! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

V.        Byron —  The  Prayer  (f  Nature. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right. 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope;    but  ever 

pray. 
Though  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  de- 
lay; 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light, 
to.       Harti^y  Coleridqe— Poems. 

{Posthumous. )    Prayer. 

Pray  to  be  perfect,  though  material  leaven 
For  Did  the  Hpirit  so  on  earth  to  be; 
But  if  for  any  wish  thou  darest  not  pray, 
Then  pray  to  God  to  ca^t  that  wish  away. 
X.        Hartley  Coleridob — Poems. 

(Posthumous.)    Prayer. 

So  have  I  dreamed! — Oh,  may  the  dream  be 

true! — 
That  praying  souls  are  purged  from  mortal 

hue, 
And  grow  as  pure  as  He  to  whom  they  pray. 
y.        Hartley  Coleridoe — Poems. 

( Posthumous . )    Prayer. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
AU  things,  both  great  and  small. 
z.        Coleridoe —  Tfie  Ancient  Mariner, 

Pt.  yn. 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
aa.      Coleridoe — The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pt.  vn. 
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The  Bftints  will  aid  if  men  will  call: 
For  the  bine  sky  bends  over  all. 

a.  CouERiDOE — Ckrislabd. 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

b.  CoyrPEii—Exfioriatlon  to  Prayer. 

Ah!  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 
But  a  sinner  most  pray  for  himself. 

c.  CfiABLES  M.  Dickinson — The  Children, 

Grant   folly's   prayers   that   hinder   folly's 

wish, 
And  serve  the  ends  of  wisdom. 

d.  Geoboe  Eliot—  The  ISpanish  Oj/p$y. 

No  man    ever   prayed    heartily,   without 
learning  something.  

e.  Emerson — Nature,    Ch.  "VJLLL 

He  who  prays  without  confidence,  cannot 
hope  that  his  prayers  will  be  granted. 
/.        Fenelon — On  Prayer, 

A  good  prayer,  though  often  used,  is  still 

fresh  and  fair  in  the  earH  and  eyes  of  Heaven. 

g,        FrrLLEJi—Good  TJicugfiis  in  Bad  Times. 

Meditations  on  all  Kinds  of  Prayers, 

Ejaculations  are  short  prayers  darted  up 

to  God  on  emergent  occasions. 

h.        Fuller — Oood  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times, 

Meditations  on  all  Kinds  of  Prayers. 

IjacidaiionSf  their  use. 

In  extemporary  prayer,  what  men  most 
admi^'o  God  least  regard eth. 
i.         Fuller— Oood  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times. 
Meditations  on  all  Kinds  of  Prayers, 

Their  Privilege, 

The  soldier  at  the  same  time  may  shoot 

out  his  prayer  to  God,  and  aim  his  pistol  at 

his  enemy,  the  one  better  hitting  the  mark 

for  the  other. 

j.        Fuller— G^ood  Tlioughison  Bad  Times. 

MedUaiio)is  on  all  Kinds  of  Prayers. 

Their  Privilege, 

Fools  who  came  to  scoff  remain'd  to  pray. 
k.        QoLDaMiiR— Deserted  Village. 

Line  179. 

He  that  will  learn  to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea. 
I.        Herbert — Jacula  Prudentum, 

"Who  goes  to  bed  and  doth  not  pray, 
Maketh  two  nights  of  ev*ry  day! 
m.       Herbert— r/te  Temp/c.     Charms  and 

Knots,    St  4. 

In  prayer  the  lips  ne'er  act  the  winning  part 

"Without  the  sweet  concurrence  of  the  heart. 

n.        Herrick— i/c5peride5.     The  Heart, 

Xiike  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 

o.     LoNOPELLOw  —  Voices  of  the  Night. 

Prelude. 


Prayer  is  Innocence,  friend;  and  willingly 

flieth  incessant 
Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier- 
pigeon  of  heaven. 
p.       LovarELLOW—The  ChUdrtn  cf  the 

Lord's  Supper.    Line  156. 

But  that  from  ns  aught  should  ascend  to 

heav'n 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blestk  or  to  incline  his  will. 
Hard  to  believe   may  seem,  yet   this  will 
prayer. 
q,        MuJioix— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL 

Line  143. 

Hear  his  sighs  though  mute; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him. 
r.       Msusos— Paradise  LosL    Bk.  XL 

LineSL 

If  by  pray'r 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not 

cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  cries. 
s.        Milton— Paradise  LosL    Bk.  XI. 

Line  807. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  pray'r 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier 

flight 
Than  loudest  oratory. 

t       "MajTOv— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  XL 

Line6w 

Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed. 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast 
It.       MoNTOOMERY—  What  is  Prayer  f 

O  sad  state 
Of  human  wretchedness;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruin'd  at  our  own  request. 
V.       Hannah  Mobs — Moses. 

Lo!  all  life  this  truth  declares, 
Laborare  est  orare; 

And  the  whole  earth  rings  with  prayers, 
tp.       D,  M.  MuLOGK— T^triy  rears. 

Labor  Is  Prayer. 

Whose  very  looks  are  prayers. 

as.      D.  M.  MuLocK—T^iWy  Years. 

A  Sketch. 

In  all  thou  dost,  first  let  thy  prayers  ascend. 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  commend: 
From  them  implore  success,  and  hope  a 
prosperous  end. 
y.        Pythagobas. 

The  first  petition  that  we  are  to  make  to 
Almighty  God  is  for  a  good  conscience,  the 
next  for  health  of  mind,  and  then  of  body, 

z,       Seneca. 
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All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads: 
o.        Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Bow,  stnbbom  knees!  and  heart  with  strings 

of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe. 
h,       UamUt.    Act  HI.    Sc.  3. 

Get  him  to  say  his  f>rayers,  Good  Sir  Toby, 
get  him  to  pray. 
a        Twdfih  Xigkt.    Act  m.    Sc.  L 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lilt  my  soul  to  heaven. 
d.        Uenry  VIIL    Act  n.    Sc.  1. 

His  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
pimyer;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way: 
DQt  nobody  but  has  his  fault,— bat  let  that 


Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  I.    Sc.  4- 

If  yoQ  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unxeconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight 
/         Othdlo,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Let  nerer  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
Bnt  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
g.        Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  U.    Sc.  1. 

My  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow'd,  nor  my  wishes 
Mcne  worth  than  empty  vanities;  yet  prayers 

and  wishes. 
Are  all  I  can  return. 
A.         Henry  VIIL    Act  n.    So.  3. 

How  I  am  past  all  comfort  here,  but  prayers. 
u         Henry  VIIL    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any. 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king. 
>.         Henry  VL    Pt.  U.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Eie  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O  defend  me  still. 
«c        mchard  ILL    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

True  prayers, 
Tliftt  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 
£ie  Sim-rise. 
/.  MecLsvre  for  Measure,    ActIL    Sc.  2. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise 

powers 
Deny  na  for  our  good :  so  we  find  we  profit, 
By  lotmg  of  our  prayers. 
nu       Antony  and  CleopcUra.    Act  II.    Sc.  1. 

Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to 
■ay  my  prayers,  I  would  repent. 
«.        Mtrry  Wives  cf  Windsor.     Act  IV. 

Sc.5. 


When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 

pray 
To  several  subjects:  Heaven  hath  my  empty 

words, 
e.        Measure  for  Measure.  Act  H.  Sc.  4. 

Prayers  are  heard  in  heaven  very  much  in 
proportion  to  our  faith.  Little  faith  will  got 
very  great  mercies,  but  great  faith  still 
greater. 

p.        Sfubgeon — Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.     Believing  Prayer. 

Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition:— 
My  nothingness,  my  wonts, 
Mv  sins,  and  my  contrition. 
q.        kovTBiSY— Occasional  Pieces.    XIX. 

Imitated  from  the  Persian. 

To  pray  together,  in  whatever  tongue  or 
ritual,  is  the  most  tender  brotherhood  of 
hope  and  sympathy  that  men  can  contract 
in  this  life. 

r.        Madame  de  StaI^l — Corinne.    Bk.X. 

Ch.  V. 

Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of 
prayer. 
5.        Tennyson — St.  Simeon  Stijlites.  Line  7. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourisli  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,   knowing  God,   they  lift  not  hands   of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
/.         TEsnYSOTJf— Idyls  of  the  King.     The 
Passing  of  Arthur.     Line  247. 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this 

wrong, 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong; 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 
That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be. 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer. 
And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage  are  with 

thee? 
u.        Tbench — Sonnet.     On  Prayer. 

Serve  Qod  before  the  world;  let  him  not  go, 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing;  then  resigne. 
The  whole  nnto  him;  ana  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine. 
Poure  oyle  upon  the  stones;  weep  for  thy 

sin 
Then  journey  on,  and   have  an    eie   to 

heav'n. 
V.        Vaughan — Buhs  and  Lessons. 

Prayer  moves  the  Hand  which  moves  the 
world. 
to.       John  Axeman  WAiiLACB — There  is  an 
Eye  VicU  Never  Sleeps,    Line  19. 
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PRATER 


FBIDE. 


Making  thoir  lives  a jprayGr. 

Sea  Mosses. 

Prajen  ardent  open  heaven. 
6.        YouNO— iwA<  Thoughts,  Night  VHI. 

Line  721. 

PREJUDICE. 

He  heani  bnt  half  who  hears  one  party  only. 

c.  i1£dCHYLUS— iA:m.,  428. 

The  groat  obstacle  to  progress  is  preiudice. 

d.  Bo\Tas— iSum?»4am«  of  Thought. 

Prfjudice. 

Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit, 
and  not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts. 
Through  just  prejudice,  his  duty  becomes  a 
part  of  his  nature. 

«,         BuBSS — Bf^Accitons  on  the  Bevoluiion 

in  I-hmce, 

When  the  judgment's  weak« 
Th<»  priMudic^  is  stropg. 
/.         Kjlsk  0*11a£jl  -  Midas,    A  BvrUtta, 

Act  I.     Sc  4. 


Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thiice 
he  slew  the  slain. 
Dbtden — Alexomder's  FhasL  Line  66. 


W*hi>  dax>ra 
To  say  U».*»t  ho  r.h^ne  h.'is  fecund  the  truth? 
y,        Li>sanaju»w -("ArijBh*.*.     l^elrt  III. 

».\vVrt  BtdiCK>ti.     Act  U.     Sc.  3. 

lid  will  $t<>Al  himself  into  a  man's  favour, 
and,  f.^r  a  wtNrk.  csoa^H*  ii  ^roat  deal  of  dii- 
ooxert^;  b\it  xihen  aou  find  him  out*  you 
ha\o  J;im  o\er*(ter. 

i^      a:  s  «>-;  n.f  3:;.:*  u>::.   Act  m. 

So,  0. 

T^^-y  liAX  0  tiie^r  ::ouTi*h2ien:  ? 
i.  i^fr^,^t,<^     Aot  1.     Sc  i. 


O. 


When  people's  feelings  have  got  a  deadly 
wound,  tney  can't  be  cured  with  favors. 

p.        GxoBOE  EiJOT — Adam  Bede.        

Ch-  XLVnL 

In  every  department  of  liffr—  in  its  business 
and  in  its  pleasures,  *  i  its  beliefs  and  in  its 
theories,  in  its  material  developments  and  in 
its  spiritual  connections— we  thank  God  that 
we  are  not  like  our  fiUhers. 

q.        FBOVDE^tShort  Sbidies  on  Oreai, 

Subjects.    On  Progress. 

Pride  in  their  port  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  pass  by, 
r.        GoLDSMHH— 7^e  TraveUer.  Line  327. 

In  Pride,  in  reas'ning  Pride,  our  error  lies; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies; 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  Angels,  Angels  would  beGoda. 
s.       Pops— £sMy  on  Jbdu    £p.  L 

Line  124. 


Fnlamented  pass  the  proud  awmy, 
.  The  gaze  of  k>o1s,  the  pageant  of  a  day; 
I  So  perish  fdl  whose  breast  ne'er  leaxn'd  to 
glow 
For  othtrrs  good,  or  melt  at  othexs  woe. 
t        Vers.— Memory  cfim  UnforbmaU  Ladu. 

Line  46. 

What  tl:e  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules. 
Is  Pride,  the  never-fuling  vice  of  fools. 
«;.        Pone— £Kjuy  oaCHfictsni.     Line  £01. 

In  pmeral.   pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
fTniS  siissakes. 

r.        LrtbXDC— 7rvf  «Mi£emJ(riiL  Morals 
«-ai  litH^fiuiaL,    CuHctpUsm  </  God. 


Sc. : 

V^»^v  .,v  t.    ovi-N*-"^  *>•-/  ^j%vi4  ,\ia^  >,-»::<^  si-ut 

*»v.»»      -Jv>cs  ■I      :i     '  ■"</♦;■< r I, f*x 


cu  proud  man! 
Ptw4  ia  i.  IihIt-  tri<f  authority; 
3iCv-«3  2£accax.:  cf  whas  htf's  i&osl  assur'd* 
Hi^  ^^i^^t?  ess^coi. — like  an  angry  ape, 
F^^:i>    i^:^.*-^     I'lTSagJi*    tccks   beSoca    high 

A$  3i;l1;  t2.^  as^Cfls  w«pp. 

IT.        ifcrintrt'/.r  Jfeu«rv-     Ad  IL     Sc.2. 

H.'  ^  <o  -!ii.r^T  rRul.  tibal  the  death  tokens 

v>y—  >.-  •v.v.rvrj . 
£.         r-^^H'L^  cai  *>ci2bia.    Act  IL     Se.  3 


^*  *m:  >i  7c?ai  «*:*  rsT*  !i:Ei5<t::  pride  is 
i.s^  -••'2.  ^^ifto5«v  iis  c-rn  crc.3i{x:;.  llis  own 
,-4.:-,Ti.j:i»*:"*i  I  w'rj^vir  pr&ises  itself  tut  in 
iij.'  iu«c»  Itfi'.-xr*  ti'^  ieifrd  in  the  praise. 

u         r-/ji''>  .-ill  «>scRr^ii.    Ajt  U.    Sc.  3. 

I  £',=^  luoi  I  7.^11 1  zriz.  •>  I  Lite  the  *.ncen- 
rTi..vuf  nj  .-^jslii     Act  IL     Sc.  3L 


FRtDE. 
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U7 


I  have  ventur'd, 
like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glorv; 
But  £ar  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown 

pride 
Aft  length  broke  under  me. 
a.        Henry  VUL    Act  m.    So.  2. 

O  would,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  prond! 
6.         Tvodflh  Night.    Act  UI.    Sc.  1. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself!  but  pride;  for  supplo  knees 
Feed  anogance,  and  arc  the  proud  man's  fees, 
e.        TroUus  and  Vressida.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

Pkoader  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk. 
d,        ^fnibdme.    Act  IIL     Sc.  3. 

She  bears  n  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 

And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  ooverty. 

«.        Henry  VL    Pt  U.    Actf.    So.  3. 

Such  a  nature, 
Sekled   with   good   success,    disdains   the 

shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon. 
/.         OoriaUmus.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
I>o4h  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
g.        As  Yoa  Like  It.    Act  II.    Sq.  7. 

PRISON. 

Itemal  Spirit  of  the  chainlets  Mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art, 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alono  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  Kons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 

To  fetters  and  the  damp  vault's  uayless 
gloom. 

Their    country  conquers  with  their  mar- 
iyriom. 

JL        Btboh — Sonnet     On  ChiUon, 

A  prisovi  is  a  house  of  care, 
A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
Atooehstone  true  to  try  a  frieud« 
A  grsTe  for  men  alive. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves, 
And  honest  men  among, 
i         Inscription  on  the  Old  Prison  of 

Edinburgh. 

IhaTO  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world: 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it;— yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
j.         Jiichard  II.    Act  V.     Sc.  6. 

FSOOBESSION. 

Weatward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time*a  noblest  ofispring  is  the  last. 

km        Bishop  Bebkexjet — On  the  Prospect  of 
FkmUng  Arts  and  Learning  in  Ainerioa. 


All  things  journey :  sun  and  moon 
Morning,  noon,  and  afternoon. 

Night  and  all  her  stars; 
'Twixt  the  east  and  western  bars 
Bound  they  journey, 

Come  and  go! 
We  go  with  them! 
I.         Geobge  Ellot^ Spanish  Gypsy, 

Bk,  III.    Song. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
m.       Epigraph  to  Bancroft's  History  of 

UnUed  States. 

All  growth  that  is  not  towards  God 
Is  growing  to  decay, 
n.        Geobge  MacDonald—  Wilhin  and 

WUhouL     Pt.  I.     Sc.  3. 


PBOmSES. 

He  promised  to  meet  me  two  hours  since; 
and  he  was  ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 
0.        Measure  for  Measure.   Act  I.   Sc.  2. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mij^hty; 
But  his  performance,  as  ho  now  is,  nothing. 
p.        Henry  Vlll.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 
q,        Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  7. 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the 
next. 
r.        Henry  VL    Part  I.    Act  I.    Sc.  6. 

Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows:  But  I, 
Though  you  would  seek    to    unsphere  the 

stars  with  oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  Sir,  no  Hoing.     Verily, 
You  shall  not  go;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's. 

s.         Winter^s  Tale.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

There  buds  the  promise  of  celestial  worth. 
t.         Young— 'Ac  Last  Day.    Bk.  III. 


Prophet  of  evil!  never  hadst  thou  yet 
A  cheerful  word  for  me.    To  mark  the  signs 
Of  coming  mischief  is  thy  great  delight. 
Good  dost  thou  ne'er  foretcl  nor  bring  to  pass. 
Bbyant's  ifomer'5  i/iad    Bk.I. 

Line  3a 


u. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder   than    owl-songs    or   the   midnight 

blast; 
Is  that  portentous  phrase  "I  told  you  so." 
V.        hYB02i— Don  Juan.    Canto  *XIV. 

St.  50. 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
to.       Fnz-G&EEsa  Uallecs— iforco 

Bouarls. 
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PBOVIDKNCR. 


In  nntare's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 
a.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  L    So.  2. 

PBOVIDENCE. 

And  pleased  th*  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Bides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 
6.        Addison — The  Campaign, 

If  heaven  send  no  supplies, 

The  fairest  blossom  of  the  garden  dies. 

c.  WiLUAM  Browne— iSonne^  Visions. 

Though  to  the  vilest  things  beneath  the  moon 
For  poor  Ease'  sake  I  give  away  my  heart, 
And  for  the  moment's  sympathy  let  part 

Hy  sight  and  sense  of  truth,  Thy  precious 
boon. 

My  painful  earnings,  lost,  all  lost,  as  soon, 
Almost,  as  gained ;  and  though  aside  I  start, 
Belie  Thee  daily,  hourly,— still  Thou  art. 

Art  surely  as  in  heaven  the  sun  at  noon. 

d.  Clough— JShrWy  Poems.     Blank  Mis- 

givings of  a  Creature  Moving  About 
in  Worlds  not  Eealized,    Bt  2. 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

e.  CowFJUSL—Light  Shining  Out  of 

Darkness. 

God  made  bees,  and  bees  made  honey, 
God  made  man,  and  man  made  money; 
Pride  made  the  devil,  and  the  devil  made  sin ; 
So  God  made  a  cole-pit  to  put  the  devil  in. 
/.         Transci'ibed  oy  James  Henby  Dixon, 
from  Vie  fly-sheet  of  a  Biide,  belonging 
to  a  pitman  who  resided  near  Hutton- 
llenryj  in  County  of  Venham, 

Whatever  is  is  in  its  causes  just. 
g.        Dbtden — (Edipus.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  every  wrong  and  a 
satisfaction  for  evcrv  soul. 
A.        Emeeson — Immortality. 

Man  proposeth,  God  disposcth. 
i.        Uebbebt— Joe  uia  Frudentum. 

To  a  close-shorn  sheep,  God  gives  wind  by 
the  measure. 
jf.         Hebbebt — Jacula  Frudentum. 

Behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  ubovo  his  own. 
k.       Lowell— TAe  Fresent  Crisis.    St  8. 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
niumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
/.         MiiTOK— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  22. 


O  sad  estate 
Of  human  wretchedness;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind*  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruined  at  our  own  reouest. 
m.       Hankah  Mobk— ifoMs  in  the  Bulrushes. 

PLL 

All  Nature  is  but  Art  unknown  to  thee; 

All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not 

see; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood; 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good; 
And  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Beason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear.  Whatever  is,  is  right 
n.       TovK^Essay  on  Man.    £p.  L 

Line  289. 

That  Pow'r  who  bids  the  Ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  oonise  main- 
tain. 
Thro'  reconcil'd  extremes  of  drought  and  rain. 
Builds  life  on  Death,  on  Change  Duration 

founds. 
And  gives  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their 
rounds. 
o.       ToT^— Moral  Essays.    Ep.  m. 

Line  161. 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
p       FoF^— Essay  on  Man.    Epistle  I. 

Line27L 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies? 
q.        Pope— iSsay  on  Man.    Epistle  L 

LineSOe. 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all. 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 
r.       FoTii— Essay  on  Man.  Ep.L  Line  87. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  n  tear. 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source; 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 
s.        BooEBs— Oh  a  Tear. 

Consider 
The  sparrows  of  the  air  of  small  account: 

Our  God  doth  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount, — 
He  guards  us  too. 
i.        Chbistina  G.  BoesTTi— Cbnsider. 

St  2. 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  Uve, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give, 
u.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Tea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  mine  age! 
V.        As  You  Like  it    Act  11.    Sc.  3. 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown* 
^Vhen  judges  have  been  babes. 
to.      AU's  WeU  TheU  Ends  WdL    Act  H. 

Sal. 


FBOYIDEKOE. 


QUACKERY. 
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Merciful  heaven! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  snlpharoiis 

bolt, 
8plit*st  the  Tinwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Ijutn  the  soft  myrtle, 
a.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL    So.  2. 

O  God!  thy  arm  was  here. 
And  not  to  ns,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all. — When  without  stratagem, 
Bat  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  CTer  known  so  great  and  little  loss 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other?— Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine! 
h.        Henry  V,    Act  IV.    Sc.  8. 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. 
c        Hamlet.    ActV.    Sc.  2. 

We  defy  augnry:  there  is  a  special  provi- 
dence in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now, 
tig  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come; 
the  readiness  is  all. 

d.        JIamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white 
nnfofd. 
We  mnst  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart. 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold, 
c        Mat  Hiley  Sisrra— Sometime, 

He  maketh  kin^  to  sit  in  sovereignty; 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  power  obev; 
He  pnlleth  down,  he  setteth  up  on  high; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  he  takes  away ; 
For  all  we  have  is  his;  what  he  will  do,  he 
may. 
/.         BPEStsBR^Foerie  Queene. 

The  God  of  natttre  alone,  can  revive  the 
flower  the  mind  has  withered. 
g.        Madamx  DE  STiJUr— Cbrtfme.  Bk.  XIY. 

Ch.  IV. 

God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
k,        Stsbms— iSeTUtmerUo/  Journey, 


And  I  will  trust  that  He  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  mead  and  wold. 
Who  hang|8  yon  alder's  crimson  beads, 

And  stains  these  mosses  ^een  and  gold, 
Will  still,  as  he  hath  done,  incline 

His  gracious  care  to  me  and  mine. 

i.        'WsjrnESk^Last  Walk  in  Auiumn. 

St  26. 

PXTNISHMEirr. 

See  they  suffer  death. 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures 
grievous. 
j,        Addison— Cto.    Act  m.    Sc.  5. 

That  is  the  bitterest  of  all,— to  wear  the 
yoke  of  our  own  wrong-doing, 
fc.        Gbobob  Eliot— Danici  Deronda. 

Bk.V.    Ch.  XXXVI. 

Never  yet  were  the  feelings  and  instincts 
of  our  nature  violated  with  impunity;  never 
yet  was  the  voice  of  conscience  silenced  with- 
out retribution. 

L         Mrs.  Jameson — Studies.     Ooethe^s 

TassOt  Jphigeniat  and  Qavigo. 

The  object  of  punishment  is,  prevention 
from  evil;  it  never  can  be  made  impulsive  to 
good. 

m.       Mann — Lectures  and  Reports  on    

Education.    Lecture  VH. 

Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
n.        Milton— ParaJise  lost,    Bk.  IL 

Line  699. 

O,  Heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'dst 

unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 
o.        OiheUo.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2, 

Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 
p.        Muck  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stew'd 

in  brine. 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 
q.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Act  U.    Sc.  5. 


Q. 


Despairing  Quacks   with    curses    fled   the 

jplace. 
And  Tue  Attorneys  now  an  useless  race. 
r         Pops — Moral  Essays.    £p.  III. 

Line  274. 


I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch*d  withal. 
s.       HamUt,    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 
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QUALITY. 


QUOTATION. 


aXXALITY. 

The  rank  is  bnt  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  • 

a.  BuBNS — Uonest  Poverty, 

Come,  give  ns  a  taste  of  your  qnality. 

b.  JIamlet.    Act  XL     So.  2. 

The  best  of  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and 
the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 
them. 

c.  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

A  man  cannot  have  an  idea  of  perfection  in 
another,  which  he  was  never  sensible  of  in 
himself. 

d.  Sir  BicHABD  Steele— 77ie  TaUer, 

No.  227. 

QUIET. 

What  Bweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords, 
c.        Dbummond — Sonnet. 

'Tis  noon;  a  calm,  unbroken  sleep 
Is  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep; 
A  soft  haze,  like  a  fairy  dream, 
Is  floating  over  hill  and  stream ; 
And  many  a  broad  magnolia  flower 
Within  its  shadowy  woodland  bower 
Is  gleaming  like  a  lovely  star. 
f,         Pbentice — To  an  Absent  Wife. 

It  is  a  strange  soothing  feeling  that  comes 
over  us  when  from  the  tumult  of  a  market- 
place we  go  forth  at  once  into  the  serene  ex- 
panse of  the  soberly  clad  creation, — into  her 
silent  dark  cathedral. 

g.        EiCHTEB— i^oioer,  Fhilt  and  Thorn 

Pieces,     Ch.  III. 

I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the 

field; 
Where  X  may  think   the  remnant  of   my 

thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 
h.        King  John,    Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

The  noonday  quiet  holds  the  lull. 
i.         Tennyson—  (Enone.    St  3. 

QUOTATION. 

A  good  thought  is  indeed  a  great  boon  for 
which  God  is  to  be  first  thanked ;  next  he 
who  is  the  first  to  utter  it,  and  then,  in  a 
lesser,  but  still  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
friend  who  is  the  first  to  quote  it  to  us. 

j,         Bov£E — Summaries  of  HiowjhL 

Tfu)ugfU  a7id  its  Circulation, 

To  quote  copiously  and  well,  requires 
taste,  judgment,  and  erudition,  a  feeling  for 
tlie  beautiful,  an  appreciation  of  the  noble, 
and  a  sense  of  the  profound. 

/c       BovEE — Simmaries  of  Thourfht, 

(^uoiers  arid  (iuoting. 


Some  men  have  written  more  than  others 
have  spoken.  Pineda  quotes  more  authors 
in  one  work  than  are  necessary  in  a  whole 
world. 

/.         Sir  Thomas  Buowsm—Sdigio  MedieL 

Sec.  24. 

Quotations  fix)m  profane  Authors,  cold  Al- 
lusions, false  Pathetic,  Anthesis's  imd  Hy- 
perboles, are  out  of  doors. 
m,       Ds  La.  Bbutebe — The  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age, 

Ch.XV. 

'Twas  not  an  Age  ago  since  most  of  our 
Books  were  nothing  but  Ck>llections  of  Latin 
Quotations,  there  was  not  above  a  line  or  two 
of  French  in  a  Page, 
n.        De  La  Bbutebe — The  Character  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ch-XV. 

All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  serv'd  would  quote. 
o,        BuTLEB — Hudibras.    Lijie  135. 

Perverts   the   Prophets,  and    purloins   the 
Psalms. 
p,        BzBoif— English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Reviewers,    Line  326. 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote. 
q,        Bybo^— English  Bards,    Line  66. 

To  copy  beauties  forfeits  all  pretence 
To  fame; — to  copy  faults  is  want  of  sense, 
r.        Ghubcuill — The  Rosciad,    Line  457. 

When  found  make  a  note  of  it 
s,        Dickens — Dombey  and  Son.    Ch.  XV. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  where  there 
is  no  Quotation,  there  will  be  found  most 
originality.  •  •  •  •  *  The  greater  part 
of  our  writers,  in  consequence,  have  become 
BO  original,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them; 
and  those  who  never  quote,  in  return  are  sel* 
dom  quoted. 

t.        Isaac  DjSBUJSn-^dtriosities  of 

Literature,     Quotation. 

Quotation,  like  much  better  things,  has  its 
abuses.    One  may  quote  till  one  compiles, 
u.        IsAAO  DiSRAXLi— Curiosities  of 

Literature.     Quotation. 

The  art  of  quotation  requires  more  delicacy 
in  the  practise  than  those  conceive  who  can 
see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation  than  an  ex- 
tract. 

V,        Isaac  Disraeli— Curiosities  of 

Literature.     Quotation, 

The  Quoters  who  deserve  the  title,  and  it 
ought  to  be  au  honorary  one,  are  those  who 
trust  no  one  but  themselves. 

to.       Isaac  Dissuleu— Curiosities  of 

Literature.     Quotation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  experience 
of  ages,  may  be  preserved  by  quotation. 
X,        Isaac  Dtsbakt.t — Otriositics  of 

Liierature.     li^uofafiom 


QUOTATION. 


BAIK. 


dOi 


'Wbenerer  the  mind  of  a  writer  in  eatnrated 
vith  th«  fall  inspiration  of  a  great  author,  a 
quotation  ^yes  completeness  to  the  whole; 
it  Befds  his  feelings  with  nndispnted  au- 
thority. 

a.        Isaac  Disbaeli— Curiosities  of 

Lilerature,     Quotation. 

A  book  which  hath  been  culled  from  the 
flowers  of  all  books. 
h.        Geoboe  Eliot —  Tlie  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Bk.IL 

A  great  man  qnoteR  bravely,  and  will  not 
dzaw  on  his  invention  when  his  memory 
sores  him  with  a  word  as  good. 

c,  Emebson — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quolalion  and  Originaliiy. 

All  minds  quote. 

d.  £ifEBS0N — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

By  necessity,  by  proclivity,  and  by  de- 
light, we  quote.  Wo  quote  not  only  books 
sad  proverbs,  but  arts,  sciences,  religion, 
outoms,  and  laws;  nay,  we  quote  temples 
sad  houses,  tables  and  chairs  by  imitation. 

c         ExzBSON — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

Oeains  borrows  nobly. 
/.         HaiSBSOK — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  OriginaiUy. 

In  literatore  quotation  is  good  only  when 
fha  writer  whom  I  follow  goes  my  way,  and, 
being  better  mounted  than  I,  gives  mo  a  cast 
as  we  say;  but  if  I  like  the  gay  equipage  so 
wen  as  to  go  out  of  my  road,  I  had  better 
kava  gone  afoot 

g.        EXEBSON — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

Kexi  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence 
IS  the  ilxat  qaoter  of  it 
A        Emebson — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

QuotcUion  and  Originality. 

Omr  best  thought   came  from  others. 
i         Emebsok — Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

Qnotation  confesses  inferiority. 
J.         JSMMBaov^Letters  and  Social  Aijns. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 


Wo  are  as  much  informed  of  a  writer's 
genius  by  what  he  selects  as  by  what  he 
originates. 

k.        Emebson — Letters  and  Social  Aim.s. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary 
men  all  over  the  world. 
I.         Sam'l  Johnson — Boswell^s  Life  of 

Johnson,     (bnversaiion  on  Tuesday, 

May  8,  1781. 

Every  quotation  contributes  something  to 

the  stability  or  enlargement  of  the  language. 

m.       SAM*ii  Johnson— Pre/ace  to  Dictionary^ 

I  have  here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled 
flowers,  and  have  brought  nothing  of  my 
own  but  the  thread  that  ties  them  together. 

n.        Montaigne — Essays.    Bk.  m. 

ch.  xn. 

Each  man  has  his  hobby ;  and  mine  is,  not 
to  suffer  a  quotation  to  pass  without  verifica- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  not  a  despotic 
monarch,  or  I  would  certainly  make  it  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  quote  a  passage 
without  giving  a  plain  reference. 

0.        L.  S.,  in  Aotes  and  Queries.    VoL  I. 

P.  230. 

A  thing  is  never  too  often  repeated  which 
is  never  sufficiently  learned. 
p.        Seneca. 

The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
q.        Merchant  of  Veiiice.    Act  I.     So.  3. 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages 
and  stolen  the  scmps. 
r.        Lovers  Labour*s  Lost.    Act  V.    So.  L 

To  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 
8.        A  Lover's  Complaint.    Line  230. 

Fine  words!  I  wonder  where  you  stole  them. 
t.         Swift —  Verses.     Occasioned  by 

WhUehed^s  Motto  on  his  Ooach. 

Some,  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote, 
u.        YoanQ—Love  of  Fame,    Satire  1. 

Line  89. 


R. 


We  knew  ii  would  rain,  for  the  poplars 
showed 

The  white  of  their  leave.s  the  amber  grain 
flhronk  in  the  wind, — and  the  lightning  now 

Ii  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain! 

V.        Atj>bich — Before  the  Bain. 

A  little  rain  will  fill 
The  lily's  cup  which  hardly  moists  the  field. 
X.       EnwiH  Abhqld—  The  LiqfU  of  Asia . 

Bk.  VL    Line  215. 


Such  is  thy  power,  O  Kain?  the  heart  to 
bless, 

Wiling  the  soul  away  from  its  own  wretch- 
edness. 

X.        Bubleioh — Sonnet.     Bain. 

The  rain-drops*  showery  dance  and  rhythmic 

beat, 
"With  tinkling  of  innumerable  feet 

y.        As&AHAM  CoLsa— The  Microcosm. 

Mcariny.    Powers  of  Sound,  c5o. 


66) 


RAIN. 


BEABIKG. 


She  waits  for  me,  my  la^J  Earth, 

Smiles  and  waits  and  sighs; 
ni  say  her  nay,  and  hide  away, 

Then  take  her  by  surprise. 

a.        Mabx  Mapes  DoDO£ — How  the  Rain 

Comes.    ApriL 

All  day  the  rain 
Bathed  the  dark  hyacinths  in  vain. 
The  flood  may  ponr  from  mom  till  night 
Kor  wash  the  pretty  Indian  white. 
6.        Hafiz. 

The  grey-eyed  Mom  was  saddened  ^th  a 

shower, 
A  silent  shower,  that  trickled  down  so  still 
Scarce  drooped  beneath  its  weight  the  tender- 

cst  flower,  ' 

Scarce  conld  you  trace  it  on  the  twinkling 

rill. 
Or  moss-fttono  bathed  in  dew. 

c.  Kbble — At  Hooker's  Tomb. 

How  bcantifnl  is  the  rain! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
How  beautiful  U  the  rain! 

d.  Longfellow — Jiain  in  Summer.  St  1. 

The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast, 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  throe  days  past, 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 

e.  LoNoiTELLuw— 2Vauc/5  by  the  Fireside. 

St.  1. 

The  day  is  dark  and  cold  and  dreary; 

It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 

/.         Longfellow  -  The  Rainy  Day. 

The  hooded  clouds,  like  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 
g.        Longfellow — MidnigU  Afass. 

For  the  rain  it  rainoth  everv  day. 
A.         Twelfth  Nifjht.    Act  V.     So.  1.    Song. 

O  Earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 

•  •♦•»• 

Than    youthful    April     shall  with    all    his 

showers: 
In  summer's  drought  111  drop  upon  thee  still. 
i,  Titus  A)uironicus.     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures   to  the 

fields; 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 
In  largo  eff'usion,  o'er  the  freshened  world. 
j,        Thomsow— TAc  Seasons,    Spring. 

Line  172. 

RAINBOW,  THB 

God's  glowing  covenant. 
k.        Hosea  Ballou— J/55.  Sermon. 

And  lo!  in  the  dark  cast,  expanded  high, 
The  rainbow  brightons  to  the  setting  sun. 
L         BKAirns-r/w  Minstrel.  Bk.  1  St.  30. 


Over  her  hung  a  canopy  of  state. 
Not  of  rich  tissue^  nor  of  spangled  gold. 
But  of  a  substance,  though  not  animate. 
Yet  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  mould. 
That  only  eyes  of  spirits  might  behold: 
Such    light   as  only  from    main  rocks    cf 

diamond. 
Shooting  their  8X)arks  at  PhcBbos,  would  re- 
bound. 
And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  dxmced  all 
around, 
m.       Giles  FLirrcHEO — The  Rainbow. 

O,  beautiful  rainbow;— all  woven  of  light! 

There's  not  in  thy  tissue,   one  shadow   of 
night; 

Heaven  surely  is  open  when  thon  dost  ap- 
pear. 

And,  bending  above  thee,  the  angels  draw 
near. 

And  sine,— "The  rainbow!  the  rainbow! 

The  smue  of  God  is  here." 
n.        Mrs.  Hale— Poems. 

Mild  arch  of  promise!  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray. 
Each  in  the  other  melting, 
o.        SouTHEX — Sonnets.     The  Evening 

Rainbow. 

Bain,  rain,  and  sun!  a  rainbow  in  the  sky! 
p.        TzNNrsos— Jdy/s  of  the  King.     The 

Coming  of  Arthur.     Line  361. 

Hung  on  the  shower  that  fronts  the  golden 
West, 
The  rainbow  bursts  like  magic  on  mine 
eyes! 
In  hues  of  ancient  promise  there  imprest; 
Frail  in  its  date,  eternal  in  its  guise. 
q.        Charles  i  Tenntsom)  Titbneb — Sonnets 
and  Fugitive  Pieces.    The  RcUnbow. 

Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine!  t!ia 

sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  His  eye! 
^Vhen  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distinct,  and' low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who  looks  npon  thee   from  His    glorious 

throne. 
And  minds  the  covenant  between  all  and 

One. 
Vaughan— TTic  Rainbow. 


r. 


BEADINO. 


Reading  is  to  the  mind,  what  eTeroise  is  to 
the  body.  As  by  the  one,  health  is  preserved, 
strengthened,  and  invigorated;  by  the  other, 
virtue  (which  is  the  health  of  the  mind)  is 
kept  alive,  cherished,  and  confirmed. 

s.        Addison— 2%e  Tatler.    No.  147. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  bo  chewed  and 
digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  cu- 
riously :  and  some  few  to  bo  read  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention. 

L         UACOH^Essays.     Of  Studies. 


SEADmC. 


BEADING. 
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All  rests  with  those  who  read.    A  work  or 

thought 
Is  what  each  makes  it  to  himself  and  may 
Bo  fall  of  great  dark  meanings,  like  the  sea. 
With  shoals  of  life  rashing. 

a.  Baiixt — F^tus,    Proem.    Line  307. 

Wo  have  not  read  an  author  till  we  have 
seen  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  he 
saw  it. 

b.  Caslii£— Essays,    Goethe's  Helena. 

The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 
Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic 

style. 
Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 
c         CowpzB — Reiirement    Line  715. 

Half  the  gossip  of  society  would  perish  if 
the  books  tlmt  are  truly  worth  reading  were 
but  read. 

d.  Dawson — Address  on  Opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  Library, 
Oct.  26th,  186G. 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  books  is  usually  a 
of  lofty  thought  and  of  elevated  opinions. 

e.  Dawson — Address  on  Opening  the 

Birmingham  Free  JAbranf. 

Oct.  26th,  1866. 

Some  will  only  read  old  books,  as  if  there 
no  Taluable  truths  to  be  discovered  in 
Bodem  publications;  while  others  will  only 
lead  new  books,  as  if  some  valuable  truths 
•re  not  among  the  old.  Some  will  not  read 
a  book,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
tnthor;  by  which  the  reader  may  bo  more 
injured  than  the  author:  others  not  only 
raid  the  book,  but  would  also  read  the  man; 
l^  which  the  most  ingenius  author  may  be 
injured  by  the  most  impertinent  reader. 

/•         I&Lio  DzsBAELi — Literary  Character  of 

Men  of  Oenius.     On  Beading. 

The  delight  of  opening  a  new  pursuit,  or  a 
new  course  of  reading,  imparts  the  vivacity 
and  novelty  of  youth  even  to  old  age. 

g.        Isaac  Disbaeu — Literary  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  XXll. 


If  we  encountered  a  man  of  rare  intellect, 

should  ask  him  what  books  he  read. 
A.        'EMJEBOov^Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 


I  shoxild  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across 
the  Charles  river  when  I  wish  to  go  to  Bos- 
Ion,  as  of  reading  all  my  books  in  originids, 
when  I  have  them  rendered  for  me  in  my 
aother  tongue. 

i,        ISaaaaos— Essay.     Books. 

Our  high  respect  for  a  well-read  man  is 
pfaise  enough  of  literature. 
>.         EMxaaon^Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

(iuotation  and  Originaliiy. 


'Tis  the  good  reader  that  mokes  the  good 
book;  a  good  head  cannot  read  amiss;  in 
every  book  he  finds  passages  which  seem 
confidences  or  asides  hidden  from  all  else, 
and  unmistakably  meant  for  his  ear. 

k,        EssEBsas— Success. 

My  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading,  I 
•  *  •  •  would  not  exchange  for  the  tr^Ets- 
ures  of  India. 

/.         Gibbon — Memoirs. 

In  a  polite  age  almost  every  person  be« 
comes  a  reader,  and  receives  more  instruc- 
tion from  the  press  than  the  pulpit. 

m.      Goldsmith — The  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Letter  LXXV. 

The  first  time  I  read  an  excellent  book,  it 
is  to  me  just  as  if  I  had  gained  a  new  friend: 
when  I  read  over  a  book  I  have  perused  be- 
fore, it  resembles  the  meeting  with  an  old 
one. 

n.        Goldsmith — The  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Letter  LXXXTTT. 

With  spots  of  sunny  openings,   and  with 

works 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 
o.        LziOH  Hunt — The  Story  of  BiminL 

The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  belaid 
by  reading.  General  principles  must  bo 
had  from  books,  which,  however,  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  real  life.  In  conversa- 
tion you  never  get  a  system.  What  is  said 
upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  hun- 
dred people.  The  ports  which  a  man  gets 
thus  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view. 
p.        Sam'l  Johnson — BoswdVs  Life  of 

Johnson.     Conversation  Between  Dr, 

Johnson  and  James  BoswdL 

Sunday,  April  16,  1775. 

Wh^t  is  twice  read  is  commonly  better  re^ 
membered  than  what  is  transcribed. 
q.        Sam'l  Johnson— r/i€  Idler.    No  74. 

No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may 
be,  the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest  and  the 
happiest  of  the  children  of  men. 

r.        Lanofobd — The  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

The  love  of  books  is  a  love  which  requires 
neither  justification,  apology,  nor  defence. 
s.        Lanofobd-:-  The  Pra  ise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

Leave  us  heirs  to  amplest  heritages 
Of  all  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sases. 
And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent  dead! 
(.         Longfellow — Sonnet  on  Mrs.  Kerrible's 

Beading  from  Shakespeare. 

Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book 

by  the  shock  it  gives  their  feelings .      

u.        Longfellow— Aat*anaf7^.    Ch.  XTTT. 

In  science,  read  by  preference,  the  newest 
works;  in  literature,  the  oldest  The  classic 
literature  is  always  modem. 

V.        BuLWEB-liiTTON — Cas^oniana.    Hints 

on  Mmtal  OuUure. 
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What  a  wonderfal, — what  an  almost  mag- 
ioal  boon,  a  writer  of  great  genius  confers 
npon  ns,  when  we  read  him  intelligently. 
As  he  proceeds  from  point  to  point  in  his 
argument  or  narrative,  wo  seem  to  be  taken 
np  by  him,  and  carried  from  hill-top  to  hill- 
top, where,  through  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
we  survey  a  glorious  region  of  thought,  look- 
ing freely,  far  and  wide,  above  and  below, 
and  gazing  in  admiration  upon  all  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

o.        ^iLSJX^Lecturea  on  Education. 

Lecture  VL 

His  classical  reading  is  great:  he  can  quote 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  and  Martial  by  rote. 
He  has  read  Metaphysics  *  *  *  Spinoza  and 

Kant; 
And  Theology  too:  I  have  heard  him  descant 
Upon  Basil  and  Jerome.    Antiquities,  art, 
He  is  fond  of.    He  knows  the  old  masters  by 

heart. 
And  his  taste  is  refined. 
6.        Owen  Merkdith — Lucile.     Canto  n. 

Pt.  IV. 

Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  need  he  elsewhere 

seek?) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

c.  Milton— Paroawe  liegained,   Bk.  IV. 

Line  322. 

A  Lumber-house  of  books  in  ev'rv  head. 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read! 

d.  VoFE—The  Dunciad,     Bk.  HL 

Line  193. 

He  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is 
not  replenished;  be  is  only  an  animal,  only 
sensible  in  the  duller  parts. 

c.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

We  burn  daylight;— here,  read,  read. 
/.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  II. 

Be.  1. 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor; 
Verse  will  seem   prose;  but  still  persist  to 

read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 
g.        Sbeffieu)— Essay  on  Poetry. 

Studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold   high   converse  with  the  mighty 
dead. 
h.        Thomson — Seasons.  Winter.  Line  131. 


Iieam  to  read  slow ;  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places. 
i.         Wm.  WajjElsr — Art  of  Beading. 


REASON. 

Two  angels  guide 
The  path  of  man,  both  aged  and  yet  young. 
As   angels   are,  ripening    through   endless 

years. 
On  one  he  leans:  some  call  her  Memory, 
And  some.  Tradition;  and  her  voice  is  sweety 
With  deep  mysterious  accords:  the  other. 
Floating  above,  holds  down  a  lamp  which 

streams 
A  light  divine  and  searching  on  the  earth. 
Compelling   eyes    and   footsteps.     Memory 

fields. 
Yet  clings  with   loving  check,   and  shines 

anew 
Reflecting  all  the  rays  of  that  bright  lamp 
Our   angel    Reason    holds.     We    had   not 

w^ked 
But  for  Tradition;  we  walk  evermore 
To  higher  paths,   by  brightning  Reason's 

lamp. 
J.         Geoboe  lEojuyr—Spatush  Gypsy. 

Bk.  H 
To  be  rational  is  so  glorious  a  thing,  that 
two-legged  creatures  generally  content  them- 
selves with  the  title, 
fc.        Locke — LeUer  to  Antony  CoUins,  Esq. 

There  are  two  principall  and  peculiar 
gifts  in  the  nature  of  man.  Knowledge  and 
Reason:  the  one  commaundeth,  the  other 
obeyeth:  these  things  neither  the  whirling 
wheel  of  Fortune  can  chaunge,  neither  the 
deceitful^  cavilling  of  wordlings  separate, 
neither  sicknesse  abate,  neither  age  abolish. 

I.         Ltlt— ^AwM.  The  Anatomy  of  Wit 

Of  (he  Education  of  Youth. 

Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best. 

Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when 

prest. 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near, 
m.       Pops — Es.9ay  on  Man.    Ep.  HL 

Line  85. 

ResLSon  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 
n.        PoPB — Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  HI. 

Line  U7. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,    all    the   joys   of 

sense, 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace  and  Com- 
petence. 
0.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV, 

Line  79. 

There  St.   John  mingles  with  my  friendly 

bowl 
The  Feast  of  Reason  and  the  Flow  of  Soul. 
;;.        Pope — Second  Book  cf  Ihirace. 

Satire  I.     Line  12a 

But,  since  the  afiairs  of  men  rest  still  uncer^ 

tain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  beiaU. 
q.        Julius  OcBsar.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect: 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect; 
For  this  effect  defective,  comes  by  cause, 
r.        HawkL    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 
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Give  yoa  a  reason  on  compnlsion!  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reason  npon  compulsion. 

a.        Ilenry  IV,    Pt.  I.    Act  n.    Sc.  4. 

Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
better. 
h.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.     Sc  3. 

Sore,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  dis- 
course, 
liOoking  before  and  after,  p^aye  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-l^e  reason. 
To  fast  in  us  unus'd. 

c         llamkL    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Let  cavillers  deny 
That  brutes  have  reason;  sure  'tis  something 

more; 
Tis  heaven  directs,  and  stratagems  inspire, 
B^ond  the  short  extent  of  human  thought 
a.        SoMESViLLB — CJiase,    Bk.  n. 

Line  207. 

While  Beason  drew  the  plan  the  Heart  in- 

form'd 
Hie  moral  page,  and  Fancy  lent  it  grace, 
c         Thomson— ia>erfy.    Pt.  IV. 

And  what  is  reason  ?    Be  she  thus  defined: 
Besaon  is  upright  stature  in  the  soul. 
/.         You^fk^mght  Thoughts.    Night  VH. 

Line  1526. 


L*B  progressive,  Instinct  is  complete; 
Swift   Instinct   leaps;    slow    reason   feebly 

climbs. 
Bmtes  soon  their  zenith  reach.   In  a^es  they 
No  more  could  know,  do,  covet  or  enjoy. 
Were  men  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun, 
The  patriarch  pupil  would  bo  learning  still. 
9.        yorao— AigrW  Thoughts,    Night  VH. 

Pt  H.    Line  81. 

REBELLION. 

Hen  seldom,  or  rflther  never  for  a  length 
of  time  and  deliberalely,  rebel  against  any- 
thing that  does  not  deserve  rebelling  against. 

A.        Caruil:^— Essays .    Godhe's  M^ks. 

Bebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God. 

i  Inscription  on  a  Cannon  near  which  the 

ashes  of  President  John  Bradshaw 

tcere  lodged,  on  the  top  of  hiU  near 

Martha  Bay  in  Jamaica. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our 

senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd 

and  scatter*d 
Bj  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd 

number. 
>.         Cimolanus,    Act  IH.    Sc,  1. 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
Iel         ^ng  John,    Act  V.    So.  4. 


BECKLESNESS. 

I  tell  thee  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy. 
/.         Bybon — The  Deformed  Transformed. 

Act  tL.    Sc.  2. 

Who  flails  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
m.       Bybon  —  The  Giaour,    Line  1091. 

I  am  one,  my  lieRe, 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of   the 

world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

71.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

BECOMPENSE. 

Kecompense  injury  with  justice,  and  re- 
compense kindness  with  kindness, 
o.        Confucius — Analects.  Lk.  L   Ch.  IV. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule. 
p.        CowpEE— TTic  Task,    Bk.  ^^. 

Line  595. 

If  little  labour,  little  are  our  gaines: 
Man's  fortunes  are  according  to  his  paines. 
q,        HEBSicK^-Hesperides.    Xo  Paines, 

No  Gaines* 
Thou  art  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee, 
r.         Macbeth,    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

Forever  from  the  hand  that  takes 
One  blessing  from  us,  others  fall; 

And  soon  or  late,  our  Father  makes 
His  perfect  recompense  to  all! 
s.        WmTTiEB— /tfummer  by  the  Lakeside. 

Evening.    St  12. 

BECBEATION. 

If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent 
amusements  had  the  direction  of  the  world, 
they  would  take  away  the  spring,  and  youth, 
the  former  from  the  year,  the  latter  from  the 
human  life. 

t,         Balzac. 

It  is  a  poor  sport  that  is  not  worth  a  candle, 
u.        HKTtnKRT — Jacula  Prudentum. 

A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  game. 
V,        Lamb — Mrs.  Battlers  Opinions  on  Whist 

Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  ore  in  hand  ?     Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
ic.       Midsummer  Night's  Dream,    Act  V. 

6c.  L 

BEDEICPTION. 

And  now,  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  Death  and 

Hell 
By  doom  severe. 
X.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IIL 

Line  222. 
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Heav'nly  pow*rs  where  shall  we  find  such 
love? 
"Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime;  and  just  th'  unjust  to 
save? 
a.        Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  m. 

Line  213. 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  yantage  best  have 

took, 
Found  out  the  remedy. 
6.        Measure  for  Measure^    Act  n.    Sc.  2. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweeto  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
wore. 
c.        Spensee— i^bpric  Queene.    Bk.  L 

Canto  I.    St.  2. 

BEFLECTION. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will 
make  a  man  both  speak  and  think  more  sub- 
limely and  magnificently  when  he  descends 
to  human  afiairs. 

d.  GlCEBO. 

The  solitary  side  of  our  nature  demands 
leisure  for  reflection  upon  subjects  on  which 
the  dash  and  whirl  of  daily  business,  so  long 
as  its  clouds  rise  thick  about  us,  forbid  the 
intellect  to  fasten  itself. 

€.        Fboude — Short  Studies  on  Oreat 

Subjects.     Sea  Studies, 

Summe  up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  done  by 

day; 
And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
Dresso  and  undresse  thy  soul;    mark   the 

decay 
And  growth  of  it:  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
Be  down,  then  winde  up  both,  since  we 

shall  be 
Most  surely  judg*d,   make  thy  accounts 

agree. 
/.         Herbert— T^e  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch. 

The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew.  ^ 
g.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Pt.  HI. 

Line  180. 

But  with  the  morning  cool  reflections  came. 
h.        Scott — Chronicles  of  the  Cannongate. 

Ch.  IV. 

See  Monastery.  Ch.  III. 

Hob  Roy.    Ch.  XH. 

Antiquary,  Ch.  XV. 

Think  on  thy  sins, 
t.         Othello,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs. 
j.         YovJUQ- Night  Thoughts.     Night  V. 

Line  596. 

BEFOBMATION. 

'Tis  the  talent  of  our  English  nation, 
Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  reformation. 
k,       DsTDJOx—Prol.toSophonisba.  Line  9. 


Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o*er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more 

eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

/.         Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  I.     So.  2. 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life, 
m.       Antony  and  Cleopatra,    ActV.    So.  2. 


Thou  wilt  lament 
Hereafter,  when  the  evil  shall  be  done 
And  shall  admit  no  cure, 
n.        Bbyant's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  IX, 

liineaOSL 
I  only  know  we  lored  in  vain — 
I  only  feel— Farewell!— Farewell! 
0.        BTBOv—FhreweUI  if  Ever. 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the 
steel. 
p.        Btboth— English  Bards  and  Scotch 

Reviewers.    Line  823. 

Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  Buch 

man, 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan. 
q.        Btron— ifonody  on  the  Death  of  R.  B, 

Sheridan.    Lone  117. 

O  lost  days  of  delight,  that  are  wasted  in 
doubting  and  waiting! 

0  lost  hours  and  days  in  which  we  might 

have  been  happy! 
r.        Longfellow— ^izo&eiA.    St.  4. 

For  who,  alas!  has  lived. 
Nor  in  the  watches  of  the  night  recalled 
Words  he  has  wished  unsaid  and  deeds  un- 
done. 
s,        Rogers— i?^dio7w. 

1  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 

t        Henry  IV,    Pt.  L    ActV.    Sc.  4. 

Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
u,        TzsKxeon— Idyls  of  the  King.    Morte 

ly Arthur,    Line  228. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  * '  It  might  have  been.** 
V.        WHrmER—Maud  MuSer.    Line  105. 

BELIGIOK. 

There  was  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion 
did  so  magnify  goodness  as  the  Christian 
religion  doth. 

w.       Bacon— ^^ay.     Cf  Goodness,  and 

Goodness  of  Ifature. 

Men*s  works  have  an  age,  like  themselves; 
and  though  they  outlive  their  authors,  yet 
have  they  a  stint  and  period  to  their  dura- 
tion.  This  only  is  a  work  too  hard  for  the 
teeth  of  time,  and  cannot  perish  but  in  the 
general  flames,  when  all  things  shall  confea 
their  ashes. 

X,       Sir  Thomas  BBoynxit^Rdigio  MedicL 

8eo.23L 
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Fezsecntion  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to 
^tant  religion, 
a.        8ur  Thomas  Bbowne— i?e/tgio  Medici. 

Bjpeak  to  me  low,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet 
nom  oat  the  halielnjahs,  sweet  and  low, 
Lest  I  should  fear  and  fall,  and  miss  Thee  so 
Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat. 
5.        £.  B.  BBOvnanQ^  Comfort, 

The  body  of  all  true  religion  consists,  to 
be  sore,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  in  a  confidence  in 
BUs  declarations,  and  in  imitation  of  His  per- 
fections. 

c        BuBKE—R^ections  on  the  Revoluiion  in 

Firance. 

We  know,  and,  what  is  better,  we  feel  in- 
wirdly,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  so- 
dety,  and  the  source  of  all  good,  and  of  idl 
comfort. 

d,        BuBKE — Beflections  on  the  Revoluiionin 

Erance. 


knows  I'm  no  the  thing  I  should  be, 
Hor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be 
Bat  twenty  times  I  rather  would  be 

An  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  be 
Just  for  a  screen, 
c        BvBSs^SpisUe  to  Bev.  John  JTMath. 

St  8. 

Bdigion,  the  pious  worship  of  God. 

/.  CiCEBO. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion;  write  for  it; 
§Ai  for  it;  die  for  it;  anything  but— live 
for  it. 

g,        C  O.  CoLTON— iacon. 

Plhr  Religion  has  so  seldom 

▲  udlfol  guide  into  poetic  ground! 

The    flowers    would   spring   where'er   she 

deign'd  to  stray, 
Ind  ererv  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
k,        Cowtm— Table  Talk.    Line  688. 

Beligion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures,  harmlessly  pursued. 
i,        CowFKR—RetUremenL    Line  782. 

Bdiffion.  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired, 
2leecui  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 
J.        CawpsR— Expostulation.    Line  492. 

The  Cross, 
Then*  and  there  only,  (though  the  deist  rave, 
And  aftheiBt,  if  Earth  bears  so  base  a  slave). 
There,  and  there  only,  is  the  power  to  save. 
k.        OowPBB— TAe  Progress  of  Error. 

Line  613. 

And  thai  the  Scriptures,  though  not  every 

where 
Free  from  oorruption,  or  entire,  or  clear, 
Are  unoormpt,  sufficient,  clear,  entire, 
hk  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 
L        J>Rrj>vn^Bdigio  Laici,    Line  316. 


Piety,  like  wisdom,  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rules  under  which  we  are  ac- 
tually placed,  and  in  faithfully  obeying 
them. 

m.        YnoxjDJi— Short  i^udies  on  Great 

Subjeds.     Calvinism. 

Sacrifice  is  the  first  clement  of  religion, 
and  resolves  itself  in  theological  language 
into  the  love  of  God. 

n.        Fbovde— Short  Stories  on  Great 

Subjects.    Sea  Studies. 

There  are  at  bottom  but  two  possible  reli- 
gions— that  which  rises  in  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  which  takes  shape  in  moral  com- 
mandments, and  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
observation  of  the  material  energies  which 
operate  in  the  external  universe. 

0.        F&oxTDE^Short  Studies  on  Great 

SuJ)jects.     Calvinism. 

A  little  skill  in  antiquity  inclines  a  man  to 
Popery ;  but  depth  in  that  study  brings  him 
about  again  to  our  religion. 

p.        i'uLLEB— r/ie  True  Church  Antiquary. 

The  consciousness  of  faith,  of  sins  forgiven. 
Of  wrath  appeased,  of  heavy  guilt  thrown  ofl^ 
Sheds  on  my  breast  its  long  forgotten  peace, 
And  shining  steadfast  as  the  noonday  sun. 
Lights  me  along  the  path  that  duty  marks. 
q,        L.  J.  Hall — Miriam. 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged, 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  the 
harmony  of  the  world :  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  core,  and  the  greatest  as  not  ex- 
empted from  her  power. 

r.        BiCHABD  Hooker — Ecclesiastical 

Pdiiy.    Bk.  L 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous. 
s.        JoHNSOK — lAfe  of  Milton. 

The  Gross!  it  takes  our  guilt  away; 

It  holds  the  fainting  spirit  up; 
It  cheers  with  hope  the  ploomy  day, 

And  sweetens  every  bitter  cup; 

It  makes  the  coward  spirit  brave, 
And  nerves  the  feeble  arm  for  fight; 

It  takes  its  terror  from  the  grave, 
And  gilds  the  bed  of  deatn  with  light. 
t        Thomas  Kelly—  We  Sing  the  Fraise 

of  Him  Who  Died. 

Life  and  religion  are  one,  or  neither  is 
anything:  I  will  not  say  neither  is  growing 
to  be  anything.  Beligion  is  no  way  of  life, 
no  show  of  life,  no  observance  of  any  sort 
It  is  neither  the  food  nor  medicine  of  being. 
It  is  life  essential. 

u.        Geoboe  MacDonald— 7^e  Marquis  qf 

Lossie.    Ch.  LXL 

One  drop  of  baptismal  water  poured  upon 
the  infernVs  head,  from  the  holy  font  of  wis- 
dom and  love,  will  puench  more  of  the  fires 
of  guilt,  than  an  ocean  of  consecrated  waters 
can  afterwards  extinguish. 

V.        Mann — Lectures  and  Reports  on 

Education.    Lecture  YL 
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Law  can  discover  sin,  bnt  not  remove, 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak. 
a.        Milton— Parodwe  Lost.    Bk.  XII. 

Line  290. 

Near,  so  very  near  to  God, 

Nearer  I  cannot  be; 
For  in  the  person  of  his  Son 

I  am  as  near  as  he. 

6.        Catesbt  Paget— Hymn. 

Bemote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  the 

days. 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

c.  Pabnell — The  Hermit.    Line  6. 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

d.  ToFE— Essay  on  Man.    £p.  III. 

Line  306. 

For  virtae*8  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

e.  Pope — To  Murray.  Ep.  VI.  of  Horace. 

Line  26. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian!  whose  untutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind. 

/.        Pope— JEjsay  on  3/an.  Ep.  I.  Line  99. 

Beligion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 
And  unawares  morality  expires. 
g.        Fo^—The  Dunciad.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  049. 

Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security 
but  freedom;— freedom  none  but  virtue; — 
virtue  none  but  knowledge;  and  neither 
freedom,  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge  has  any 
vigor,  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion. 

/u        JosiAH  QviscY— Centennial  Address, 

Boston,  Sept.  17,  1830. 

Obedience,  we  may  remember,  is  a  part  of 
religion,  and  therefore  an  element  of  peace; 
but  love  which  includes  obedience,  is  the 
whole. 

u        Sewell — Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion . 

Following  Afar  Off. 

lu  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
j.         Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Piety,  whose  soul  sincere, 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 
k.        SiSYTH— Ode  for  the  Installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Chancellor 

of  Cambridge. 

A  religious  life  is  a  struggle  and  not  a  hymn. 
I.         Madame  de  Stael — Corinne.    Bk.  X. 

Ch.  V. 

Mystery  such  as  is  given  of  God,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  penetnition,  yet  not  in 
opposition  to  it. 

m,       Madame  de  Stakl — Corinne.    Bk.  X. 

Ch.  V. 


We  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us 
hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love,  one 
another. 

n.        Swift— Thoughis  on  Various  Subjects, 

Moral  and  Diverting. 

None  but  God  can  satisfy  the  longings  of 
an  immortal  soul;  that  as  the  heart  was  made 
for  Him,  so  He  only  can  fill  it. 

o.        Tbench— On  the  Prodigal  Son, 

See  the  Gospel  Church  secure, 

And  founded  on  a  Bock! 
All  her  promises  are  sure; 

Her  bulwarks  who  can  shock? 
Count  her  every  precious  shrine; 

Tell,  to  i^fter-ages  tell. 
Fortified  by  power  divine. 

The  Church  can  never  fail. 

p.        CaAELES  Weslbx— 3crMrftxraZ.      

Psalm  XLYIIL 

But  who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a 

straw 
Against  a  champion  cased  in  sidamant. 
q.        Woedswobth — Persecution  of  the 

Scottish  GouenanierB. 

And  without  breathing,  man  as  well  might 
hope 

For  life,  as.  without  piety,  for  peace.     

r.        Yoxma—Mghi  Thoughts.    Night  Vm. 

Line  689. 

Beligion*s  all.    Descending  from  the  skies 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  left 
Holds  out  this  world,  and,  in  her  right,  the 
next. 
s.        Young— M^W  Thoughts.    Night  IV. 

line  55a 

BEMOBSE. 

Cruel  Bemorse!  where  Youth  and  Pleasure 

sport. 
And  thoughtless  Folly  keeps  her  court,  — 
Crouching  'midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st 
unseen; 
Slumbering  the  festal  hours  away. 
While  Youth  disports  in  that  enchanting 
scene; 
Till  on  some  fated  day 
Thou  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy 

prey, 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  overwhelmed 
with  wild  dismay. 
L        Anna  Lbttcia  Babbauu)— Ocie  io 

Remorse, 

To  be  left  alone 
And  face  to  face  with  my  own  crime,  had 

been 
Just  retribution. 
u.        liO^QFEUJOiW— Masque  of  Pandcrm. 

Pt  Vn.     In  the  (harden. 

He  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  snn; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 
V.       Mnoov— Cbrnu^.    Line  383. 
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High  minds,  of  nativo  prido  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villians  have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  hrave! 
a.        Scott— Jfarmion.    Canto  III.    St.  13. 

Abandon  all  remorse; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accnmnlate. 
h.        OtheOo,    Act  IIL    Sc.  3. 

TTnnatnral  deeds 
Bo  breed  nnnatnral  troubles:  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their 

secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physi- 
cian, 
e.        Macbeth,    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

BEPABATION. 

Thoa  irho  for  me  didst  feel  such  pain, 
Whose  precious  blood  the  cross  did  stain. 
Let  not  those  agonies  be  vain. 
dL        Wbntwobth  Dillon  ( Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon)— On  the  Day  of  Judgment, 

St  10. 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 

To  giTe  repentance  to  ber  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die. 
e.        Goldsmith —  Vicar  of  WaJcx/ield. 

Ch.  XXIV. 

What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Vers  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
1m  there  notrain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow? 
/.         HcmUel,    Act  lU.    Sc.  3. 

BEPENTANCE. 

Bestore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time: 
A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate. 
g.        axasEKi—The  Temple,     The  Church 

Porch, 

Who  after  his  transgression  doth  repent, 
Is  halfe,  or  altogether,  innocent. 
A        "Heblbick— Penitence,    Ilesperides, 

Illusion  is  brief,  but  Repentance  is  long, 
i         ScHiLLBB— TTie  Ijay  of  the  BeU,  St  4. 

And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears. 
j.         Richard  111,    Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o*er  his  doom. 
k.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  TL    So.  2. 

Well,  1*11  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while 
lam  in  some  liking;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart 
shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength 
to  repent.  An'  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the 
inside  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper- 
corn, a  brewer's  horse:  the  inside  of  a  church! 
Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the 
spoil  of  me. 

L        Henry  IV.    Pt  I.    Act  IIL    Sc  3. 


While  music  flows  around. 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton 

hours; 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  Repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest;  a  quick-returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart. 
»n.       Thomson—  The  Seasons,     Hiring, 

Line  994. 

KEPOSE. 

To  husband  out  life*s  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flames  from  wasting,  by  re- 
pose, 
n.        Goldsmith— i)wer/c(2rifla<7«.  Line  87. 

The  toils  of  honour  dignify  repose. 
0.        Hoole's  Metastasia—AchWes  in 

Lycias,    Act  III.    Scene  Last. 

Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  hinit 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anquish. 
p.        King  Lear,    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose: 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 

gjrows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
q,        Thomson^  The  Castle  of  Indolence, 

Canto  L    St  17. 

BEPBOOF. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  tho  wise  to  raise; 
Those  best  can    bear   reproof,   who  merit 
praise, 
r.        Pope— JE2?*ay  on  Criticism,  Line  682. 

Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of 
heartbreak. 
8,        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  V. 

Sc.  5. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to 
mirth. 
t,         Uenry  1 V,    Pt.  XL     Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

IX.  As  You  Like  It,    Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

BEPXTTATION. 

A  lost  good  name  is  ne*er  retriev'd. 
V.         Gay— The  Fix  Dying.  Pt  L  Line46w 

Beputation  is  but  a  synonyme  of  popu- 
larity: dependent  on  suffrage,  to  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  will  of  the  voters. 

to.       Mrs.  Jameson — Memoirs  and  Essays^ 

Washington  AUston^ 

Beputations,  like  beavers  and  cloaks,  shall 
last  some  people  twice  the  time  of  others. 

X.  Douglas  Jerkold  —Specimetis  of 

Jerrold's  Wd.    Ixeputations* 

Ko  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation 
but  by  himself. 
y.       Monk— Xt/e  of  Bentley,  j 
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In  variona  talk  th'  instmctive  hours  they 

past, 
"Who  gave  tho  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  lost; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
8nuif  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  og*ling,  and  all  that 
a.        Pope— i?ape  oj  ike  Lock,    Pt.  III. 

Line  2. 

I  have  offended  reputation: 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 
h.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    Actm.    So.  9. 

I  see,  my  reputation  at  stake: 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

c         Tro'dus  and  Cressida.    Act  III.   Sc.  3. 

I  would  to  God  thou  and  I  knew  where  a 
commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought. 

d.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Hen*s  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  vir- 

tues 
"We  write  in  water. 

e,  Henry  VIIL    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Beputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  impo- 
sition; oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  with- 
out deserving. 

/.         Othello,    Act  n.     Sc.  3. 

Beputation,  reputation,  reputation!  O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation!  I  have  lost  the  im- 
mortal part,  sir,  of  myself. 

g.        Oiheilo,    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is  spotless  reputation;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
iu        liichardll.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick. 
i         Ricliard  II.    Act  U.    Sc.  1. 

RESIGNATION. 

No  earthly  friend  being  near  me,  interpose 
No  deathly  angel  'twixt  my  face  and  Thine, 
But  stoop  Thyself  to  gather  my  life's  rose, 
And  smile  away  my  mortal  to  Divine. 
j,        E.  B.  Browning — A  Thoughifor  a 

Lonely  Death-Bed. 

Sustained  and  soothed 
B^  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 
dreams. 
k.       BRYJLST—TIianaiopsis, 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 
And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 

Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

L        BrBON— To  Thomas  Moore, 


Dare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say.  Deal 
with  me  in  the  future  as  Thou  wilt;  1  am  of 
the  same  mind  as  Thou  art;  I  am  Thine;  I 
refuse  nothing  that  pleases  Thee;  lead  me 
where  Thou  wilt;  cloth  me  in  any  dress 
Thou  choosest. 

m.       Epictktds— Bk.  IL    Ch.  XVL 

Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
Andy  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the 

last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  post 
Ti.        Goldsmith — Deserted  Village. 

Line  110. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief. 
0.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2, 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  flrst,  mother,  to  leave 

the  blessed  sun. 
And  now  it  seems  so  hard  to  stay;  and  yet 

His  will  be  done! 
But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  beforo  I  find 

release; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told 

me  words  of  peace. 
p,        Temntson->  The  May-  Queen, 

Conclusion.    St  3. 

BESOLUnON. 

For  when  two 
Join  in  the  same  adventure,  one  perceives 
Before  the  other  how  they  ought  to  act; 
While  one  alone,  however  prompt  resolves 
More  tardily  and  with  a  weaker  wilL 
q.        Bbxant's  Hoiner*s  Iliad,    Bk.  X. 

Line  257. 

Every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom, 
r.        BuNYAK — Pilgrim's  Progress.    Ft  I. 

A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with  sudden 
power. 
5.        Emebson — Essay,    ^e. 

He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a 
good  determination. 
t.         "Ewssaoa— Essay,     Culture. 

Besolve,  and  thou  art  ftree. 
ti.        Longfellow — Masque  of  Pandora.  In 

the  Qarden. 

One  of  the  grandest  things  in  having 
rights  is  that,  being  your  rights,  you  may 
give  them  up. 

V,        Geoboe  MacDonald — The  Marguis 

of  Lossie.    Ch.  XLIL 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me 

back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
\jo.       King  John.    Act  IIL     Sc.  3. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and    out&ce   tha 

brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the'great; 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
X.       King  John.    Act  V.    Sc.  L 
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Determino  on  some  coarse, 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 
a,        Ooriolanxjis,    Act  lY.  -  So  1. 

Eat,  speak,  and  moYe,  nnder  the 
Influence  of  the  most  receiyed  star; 
And  though  the  devil  lead  the  measnre 
Such  are  to  be  followed, 
fc.        AWs  WeU  That  Ends  Well    Act  H. 

Sc.  1. 

For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
c.         7\do  OenUemen  of  Verona.    Act  I. 

Sc.  3. 

From  this  moment. 
The  Tery  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts   with    acts,   be    it 
thought  and  done. 
d        ifac&e^A.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

ril  fights  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 

hack'd 
Oire  me  my  armour, 
e.        Macbeth,    ActV.    Sc.  3. 

I  hare  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necessity. 
/.         Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

ni  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thoe 

speak; 
ni  have  my  bond;  and  therefore  speak  no 
more. 
^.        Mh^Acmt  of  Venice.    Act  III.     Sc.  3 . 

rn  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and 

yield 
To  Christian  intercessors. 
k.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

And  hearts  resolved  and  hands  prepared, 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  toguard. 
L         Smollett — Leven  Water.    Last  line. 

I  will  die  in  the  ditch. 
i,         WnJiZAM  OF  OaANO£ — JIume*s  England. 

Ch.  LXV. 


BESPOKSIBILITY. 

AH  persons  possessing  any  portion  of 
power  ought  to  oe  strongly  and  awfully  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust, 
•ad  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct 
in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author, 
and  Founder  of  society. 

k.        BvBKit-'Ii^flections  on  the  Revolution 

in  France.    1790. 

It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown ; 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have 
maeh  to  answer  for. 

L         AsYoalAkeSL    AotV.    Sc.  1. 


Men's  minds  ore  as  variant  as  their  faces. 
Where  the  motives  of  their  actions  are  pure, 
the  operation  of  tho  former  is  no  more  to  be 
imputed  to  them,  as  a  crime,  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter:  for  both,  being  the 
work  of  nature,  are  alike  unavoidable, 
m.       Geo.  Washinqton— iSociai  Maxims. 

Benevolence.    Difference  of  Opinion 

no  Crime, 

BEST. 

Silken  rest, 
Tie  all  thy  cares  up! 
n.        BsiiUMOMT  and  Fi^etcheb— 7<bur  Plays 
in  One.    Sc.  4.   Triumph  of  Love. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd^ 
0.        GowPER^Eetiremejit.    Line  628. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career; 
Best  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere. 
p.       John  Dwioht — Ihie  Best. 

I  thirst  for  thirstiness;  I  weep  for  tears; 
Well  pleased  am  I  to  bo  displeasel  thus: 
The  only  thing  I  fear  is  want  of  fears; 
Suspectmg  I  am  not  suspicious. 

I  cannot  choose  but  live,  because  I  die. 
And,  when  I  am  not  dead,  how  glad  am  I ! 
Yet,  when  I  am  thus  glad  for  sense  of  pain. 
And  careful  am,  lest  I  should  careless  dc. 
Then  do  I  desire  for  being  glad  again, 
And  fear  lest  carelessness  take  care  from  me. 
Amidst  these  restless  thoughts  this  rest  I 

find. 
For  those  that  rest  not  here,  there's  rest  be- 
hind. 

q.        Thohas  Gataeeb — B.  J).    Nat  4. 

Sep.  1574. 

On  every  mountain  height 
Is  rest 

r.  GrOKEHX. 

Oh,  some  seek  bread— no  more — life's  mere 

subsistance. 
And  some  seek  wealth  and  ease — the  com- 
mon quest; 
And  some  seek  fame,  that  hovers  in  the  die* 
tonce; 
But  all  are  seeking  rest. 
5.        JjAHQBsu>OR^8e€king  Best, 

Now  the  hour  of  rest 
Hath  come  to  thee. 
t.        Longfellow — Delia. 

Best  is  sweet  after  strife, 
u.        Owen  Meredith— iuciVe.    Pt  I. 

Canto  VI.     St  26. 

In  his  journey  bates  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  speed. 
17.        'MiLToa— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XTT, 

Line  L 

Weariness 
Con  snore  upon  tho  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 
w.       Oymbeline.    Act  III.     So.  C. 
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Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  oramm'd  with  distressfal 

a.        Henry  V,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Sleepe  after  toyle.  port  after  stormie  seas. 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  great- 
ly please. 
6.        Spenseb — Fasrit  Queene.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  IX     Line  40. 

Best,  that  strengthens  nnto  virtnons  deeds, 
Is  one  with  Prayer. 

c.  Batabd  Taylob—  Temptation  of 

JIassan  Ben  Ehaied,    St.  4u 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 
Fold  thine  arms,  tnm  to  thy  rest. 
Let  them  rave. 

d.  Tennyson — A  Dirge. 

Ck>d  giveth  qnietness  at  last. 

e.  WHEmEu —  On  the  Death  of  Alice  Oary. 

St.  i. 

BESULTS. 

From  hence,   let  fierce  contending  nations 

know, 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
/.        Addison — Gaio.    Act  V.     Sc.  4, 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 
from  such  a  seed. 
g.        Byeon — ChUde  Harold.    Canto  IT. 

St.  10. 

The  Present  is  the  living  sum-total  of  the 
whole  Past. 
h.        CablyiiE — Essays.     Charaderistics. 

What  is  done  is  done;  has  already  blended 
itself  with  the  boundless;  ever-living,  ever- 
working  Universe,  and  will  also  work  there 
for  good  or  for  evil,  openly  or  secretly, 
throughout  all  time. 

i.         Cablyle — Essays.     Voltaire. 

Wo  receive  but  what  wo  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud. 
j.         CoLEETDGE — Dejcction.     An  Ode.   IV. 

From  little  spark  may  burst  a  mighty  flame. 
k.        Dante— Paraci/so.     Canto  I.  Line  34. 

The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
L         Dryden — Sixteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Line  31. 

Consequences  are  nnpitying.  Our  deeds 
carry  their  terrible  consequences,  quite  apart 
from  any  fluctuations  that  went  before — con- 
sequences that  are  hardly  ever  confined  to 
ourselves. 

m.       Geoeoe  EuoT— ^cZam  J5ede.  Ch.  XVI. 

A  bad  ending  follows  a  bad  beginning. 
71.        Euripides — Frag.  Melanip.  (5to6). 


Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow. 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acoms  grow. 
o.        David  Evebeit— Xines  Written  for  a 

School  DedamaOon. 

So  comes  a  reckoning  when  the  banquet's 

o'er. 
The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no 

more. 
p.        Gat—  What  D'ye  (MX  ActJL  Sc.  9. 

From  small  fires  comes  oft  no  small  mishap. 
q.        Herbert—  The  Temple.    ArtUlerie. 

Of  what  might^r  endeavours  begun 
What  results  insufficient  remain. 

And  of  how  many  victories  won 
Half  the  spoils  have  been  taken  again! 
r.        Owen  Meredith- j^tZo^ue. 

What   dire    offence    from   am'rons   causes 

springs. 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things. 
s.        Pope — Bape  of  the  Lock.    Line  1. 

The  eijd  must  justify  the  means. 
t.         VmoR— Hans  CarceL 

Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 

And  folly  into  sin! 

u.        Scorr— 2%€  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

Canto  L     St  21. 

Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources. 
V.        AU's  Well  TtMt  Ends  WetL     Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion! 
uj.        Othello.    Act  U.     Sc.  1. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their   triumph    die,    like  lire  and 
powder. 
jc.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.     Sc.  6. 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves 
by  ill. 
y.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  blood  will  follow  where  the   knife  is 

driven. 
The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear, 
z.         YouNO — The  Bevenge.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

BESLUBECTION. 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound 
Shall  thro*  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 
aa,      Wentworth  Dillon  (Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon)— Miscellanies.     On  the  Day 
of  JudgmenL     St  3. 

The  trumpet!  the  trumpet!  the  dead  have  all 

heard: 
Lo  the  depths  of  the  stone-covor'd  chamois 

arestirr'd: 
From  the  sea,  from  the  land,  from  the  south 

and  the  north, 
The  vast  generations  of  man  are  come  forth. 
bb.      MiLMAN— %Tnn5  for  Church  Service^ 

Second  Sunday  in  AdvenL 
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Shall  man  alone,  for  whom  all  else  reTives, 
No  resurrection  know  ?    Shall  man  alone, 
Imperial  man!  he  sown  in  harren  ground, 
liesa  privileged  than   grain,    on  which  he 
feeds? 
a.        Yoxma^Night  Thoughts.    Night  TV. 

Lme  704. 

BJBTBXBUnON. 

God's  mill  grinds  slow  hut  sure. 
h.        Hekbebt — Jacida  Prudentum. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 
they  grind  exceeding  small; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting, 
with  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

c.  Fbiedbich  Von  Loqau — RdribuiUm. 

From  the  Smngedichie,    Trans,  hy 

liongfellow. 

One  sole  desire,  one  passion  now  remains 
To  keep  life's  fever  still  within  his  veins, 
Vengeance!  dire  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who 

cast, 
O'er  him  and  all  he  lov'd  that  ruinous  hlast. 

For  this  he  still  lives  on.  careless  of  all 
The  wreaths  that   Glory  on  his  path  lets 

fell;  .     . 

For  this  alone  exists— like  lightning  fire, 
To  speed  one  holt  of  vengeance,  and  expire! 

d.  MooKB— iaito  Rookh.     Tfte  VeUed 

Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

Eating  the  hitter  hread  of  hanishment. 

e.  Richard  11,    Act  m.    Sc.  1. 


If  thou  speak*st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Tul  famine  cling  thee:    if   thy  speech  he 

Rooth  * 

I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 
/.         Madbelh.    Act  V.    So.  6. 

BEVEIiATION. 

Lochiel !  Loohiel  I  though  my  eyes  I  should 

seal, 
Man  can  not  keep  secret  what  God  would 

reveal. 
Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me   mystical 

lore. 
And   coming   events    cast    their   shadows 

hefore. 
g,       CAXFBELL—LochieTs  Warmng, 

*Tis  Bevelation  satisfies  all  douhts. 
Explains  all  mysteries  except  her  own, 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life. 
That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 
h.        CowPEB— 2%e  Task.    Bk.  U,     The 

Time-Piece.    Line  626. 

Nature  is  a  revelation  of  God; 
Art  a  revelation  of  man. 
i         hovQTEiAJOvr— Hyperion,    Bk.  HI. 

Gh.  V. 


BEVENGE. 

Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women. 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 
;.         Btbom — Don  Juan — Canto  I.    St.  124. 

Bevenge  is  profitable. 
k.        Gibbon— Decline  and  FhU  of  the 

Roman  Empire,    Gh.  UL 

Bevenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils. 
L         Melton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  171. 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge, 
m.       Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  n. 

Line  105. 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces! 
n.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  halls. 
0,        Sonnet  CXVIL 

If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  hu- 
mility? revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew. 
what  should  nis  sufferance  be  by  Christian 
example?  why,  revenee. 

p.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  m.    Sc.  1. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
q.        Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  I.    Sc  3. 

If  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my 
revenge, 
r.        Merchani  of  Venice.  Act  m.    So.  1. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  diddest  thou. 
5.        Ha)rdet    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 

I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways. 
t.        As  You  Like  R,    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Now  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 
u,        Merdiant  of  Venice,    Act  iV.    Sc.  1. 

Priest,  beware  your  beard: 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuflf  you  soundly: 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat; 
In  spite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
V.        Henry  VL    Pt  L    ActL    Sc.  3. 

To    have    him    suddenly    convey'd    from 

hence: — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  say,  The  dog  is  dead! 
10.       Richard  IIL    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my 
head. 
2.        TiJtu3  Andronicus,    Act  n.    So.  3. 
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you'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
K  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats:     I'll   not   answer 

that: 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour;  Is  it  answer'd? 

a.  Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun. 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

b.  yotJNO—  The  Revenge.    Act  V.     So.  2. 

BEVEBENCE. 

Henceforth  the  Majesty  of  God  revere; 
Fear  Him  and  you  have  nothing  else  to  fear. 

c.  FoBDYCE — Answer  to  a  Qentieman  who 

Apologized  to  Vie  AxUhorfor 

Swearing, 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be 

bare: 
God  is  more  there  than  thou ;   for  thou  art 

there 
Only  by  his  permission.    Then  beware, 
And  make  thyself  all  reverence  and  fear. 

d.  HzBBEBT — The  Temple,     The  Church 

Porch. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd ; 

But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  Power 

That  dwelt  within  whose  presence  had  in- 

fus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  Gods. 

e.  Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  834. 

Hather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king. 
/.         Henry  VI.    Pt.  11.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

BIVEBS. 

At  last  the  muse  rose    *    *    •    and  scattered 

•    •    •    •    ns  they  flew 
Their  blooming  wreaths  from  fair  Valclusa's 

bowers 
To  Amo's  myrtle  border. 
g.        A££NsiDE — Pleasure  of  the 

Imagination.    U. 

The  first  time  I   beheld    thee,    beauteous 
stream, 
How  pure,  how  smooth,  how  broad  thy 
bosom  heav'd! 
What  feelings   rush'd    upon    my  heart!— a  | 
gleam 
Ab  of  another  life  my  kindling  soul  re- 
ceived. 
h.        Mabia  Bkooks —  To  the  River 

St.  Lawrence,    St.  1. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  bo  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
i.        Bybon— CTiiWe  Harold,    Canto  III. 

St.  71. 


On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless 

bay, 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay. 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their 

way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few 
rustics  reap. 
;.        BiBox— C^iW«  JETaroW.    Canto  I. 

St  14. 

The  castled  crag  of  Diachenfels, 
Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Bhind» 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine^ 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
k.       BjBOV—Childe  Harold,    Canto  IH 

St  55. 

The  river  Bhine,  it  is  well  known. 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 
But  tell  me,  nymphs  !  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Bhine  ? 
/.         CoLERiixjE — Cologne, 

Oh,  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 
Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream, 
^Vhen  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam! 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry, 
Plaving  at  liberty; 
And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 
I  ever  learned,  industrioui^  to  try? 
m.       Chahles  Cotton — The  RetirtmenL 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 

Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and 

sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, — 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep! 
n.        John  DYXR—Orongar  HilL    Line  93, 

Beautiful  Kiver!  goldenly  shining 

Where  with  thee  cistus  and  woodbines  are 

twining,  . 
(Birklands  around  thee,  mountains  above 

thee): 
Bivilin  wildest!  do  I  not  love  thee  ? 
0,        £be;nez£B  Elliott — FartioeU  to 

RivUin, 

Those  graceful  groves  that  shade  the  plain, 
AVhere  Tiber  rolls  majestic  to  the  mam, 
And  flattens,  as  he  runs,  the  fair  campagne, 
p.        Sir  Sam'l  Garth— 0i?m1*5  Metamor- 
phoses,   Bk.  XIV.    ^)e<u  Anivcs 

in  Italy,    Line  8. 
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How  often  haTe  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring 

Loire! 
'Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr 

ilew. 

a.  GoLDsauTH — The  Trai^dler.  JAne  2i3. 

Bemote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po. 

b.  Goldsmith— ^77te  Travdler,    Line  L 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move 

With  queenly  tread; 
Thou  hast  proud  £mes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

Tet  wears  thy  Tiber*s  shore 

A  mournful  mien: — 
Borne,  Bome!  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been! 

e.        Mis.  Hemans— i?oman  GirVa  Song, 

Bo  pilgrims  find  their  way  to  Indian  Bidge, 
Or  journey  onward  to  the  far  off  bridge, 
And  bring  to  younger  ears  the  story  back 
Of  the  broad  stream  the  mighty  Merrimack  ? 
d        Holmes— TAe  School  Boy, 

It  floiws  through  old  hush'd  Egypt  and  its 

sands. 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a 

dream, 
e.        Leioh  'HmnSormet.     The  Kile. 

Son  of  the  old  Moon-mountains  African! 

Stream  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile? 

We  call  thee  fruitful,  and  that  very  while 
A  desert  fills  our  seeing's  inward  span. 

/.         KEATS—Sonnd.     To  the  Me, 

**  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  c^l  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  o*  Dee;'* 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi* 

foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 
g.        Chables  KiNGsunr—  The  Sands  o*  Dee, 

Beneath  me  flows  the  Bhine,  and,  like  the 
itnmzn  of  Time,  it  flows  amid  the  ruins  of 
thePlast. 

A.        JjonoTELUow— Hyperion,    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  in. 

O  lorely  river  of  Toette! 
O  darling  stream!  on  balanced  wings 
The  wood-birds  sang  the  chansonette 
That  here  a  wandering  poet  sings, 
i.         Lohoikllow—To  the  Miver  Toette, 

The  Kile,  forever  new  and  old. 
Among  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Its  mighty,  mystic  stream  has  rolled. 
J.         JjoiHQTSUJOW'-'Christus,     The  Oolden 

Legend,    Pt.  L 

The  Bhine!  the  Bhine!  a  blessing  on  the 
Bhsne! 
ic        IxmsoFEXAJow— Hyperion,    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  n. 


Thou  Boyal  Biver,  bom  of  sun  and  shower 
In  chambers  jmrple  with  the  alpine  glow. 
Wrapped  in  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  snow 
And  rocked  by  tempests! 
/.        Longfellow — To  the  lUver  Bhone. 

Two  ways  the  rivers 
Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 
Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  pres* 

enco 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They  visit,  wandering  silently  among  them. 
Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tents. 
m,       Longfellow — Christus,     The  Golden 

Legend,    Pt.  V. 

Shallow  rivers,  to  whoso  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals, 
n.        Mablowe — The  Passionate  Shepherd 

to  His  Love. 

Hail,  gentle  stream!  forever  dear 
The  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  car! 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rove, 
The  slave  of  poverty  and  love, 
Ne'er  shall  thy  bara,  where'er  he  be, 
Without  a  sign  remember  thee! 
o,        John  Mayne—  To  the  Elver  NitJu 

Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a  wanderer  rov'd. 
And  bright  were  its  flowery  banks  to  his  eye; 

But  far,  very  far,  were  the  friends  that  he  lov'd. 
And  he  gaz'd  on  its  flowery  banks  with  a  sigh. 
p,        MooBSt^Lines  WrUten  on  Leaving 

FhUadelphia. 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  Arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or 

Bhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  thro'  the  piece  is  roll'd,    * 
And  little  Eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 
q.        'Pope-— Moral  Essays,  Ep.  V.  l3ne27. 

Where  stray  ye.  Muses,  in  what  lawn  or  ^ove. 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides, 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divj^es? 
r.        Pope— iSummcr.    Line  23. 

On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  1  wander 
And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork  of  thee, — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

s,        Faihkb  Pbout  (Francis  Mahony^— 

The  BeUs  of  Shandon. 

Sweet  Teviot!  on  thv  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-ures  blaze  no  more. 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore. 
t,        ScoiT— 'Xay  of  ike  Last  Minstrel, 

Canto  IV.    St.  1. 

Affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ban  feanuUy  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
w.       Henry  IV,    Pt.  L    ActL    Sc.  3. 
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Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your 

tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exaalted  shores  of  all. 

a.  Julius  Consar,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

The  higher  Nilos  swells, 
The  more  it  promises ;  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

b.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  IL    Sc.  7. 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  "Wye, 
And  sandy -bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

c.  Jlentnj  I V.    Pt.  I.    Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 

O'er  Egypt's  land  of  memory  floods  are  level. 
And  they  are  thine,  O  Nile!  and  well  thon 
knowest 
That  sonl-sustaining  airs  and  blasts  of  evil. 
And  fruits  and  poisons  spring  where'er  thou 
flowest. 

d.  Shf.i.t.kt — Sonnet,     To  the  ITde. 

(See  Keats'  Poems.) 

On  Leven*8  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream!  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
"With  white,  round,  polish'd  pebbles  spread. 

c.        Smollett — Ode  to  Leven  Water, 

Mysterious  Flood, — that  through  the  silent 
sands 

Hast  wandered,  century  on  century, 
"Watering  the  length  of  great  Egyptian  lands, 

"Which  were  not,  but  for  thee. 

/.         HhXkBjy  TAXuoti—To  the  Nile, 

Oh  sweet  is  thy  current  by  town  and  by  tower, 
The  green  sunny  vale  and  the  dark  linden 

bower; 
Thy  waves  as  they  dimple  smile  back  on  the 

plain, 
And  Bhine,  ancient  river,  thou'rt  German 

again! 
•    g,        Horace  "Wallace—  Ode  on  the  Bhine' s 
Ketuming  into  Oermanyfrom  France. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wilL 
Dear  Grod!  tlio  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still! 

h.        "Woai>sNvoBTH —  Westminster  £ridge, 

BOMANCE. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Bomance! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
"Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys. 

L        BxBOM— 2b  iiomance. 


He  loved  the  twilight  that  sorroiinds 
The  border-land  of  old  romance; 
"Where  glitter  hauberk,  helm,  and  lance^ 
And  banner  waves  and  trumpet  sounds, 
And  ladies  ride  with  hawk  on  wrist. 
And  mighty  warriors  sweep  along. 
Magnified  by  the  purple  mist. 
The  dusk  of  centuries  and  of  song. 
J.        Jjougfellow — Frdude  to  Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Jnn,    Line  132. 

Bomance  is  the  poetry  of  literature, 
k,        Madame  Necker. 

If  thou  would 'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  rains  gray. 
I.        SooTS^Lay  of  the  Last  MinsirtL 

Canton.    8tl. 

He  Cometh  unto  yon  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney  comer. 

in.      Sir  Pbujp  Sii>msx~  The  I^ense  of 

Poesy, 

BOYAIiTY. 

Many  a  crown 
Covers  bald  foreheads, 
n.        £.  B.  Bbowhimg — Aunnxi  Leigh, 

Bk,  I.     Line  754. 

The  rale 
Of  many  is  not  well.     One  mast  be  chief 
In  war  and  one  the  king. 
0.        Bbxamt's  Homers  Hiad,    Bk.  IL 

Line  52. 

The  son  of  Satnm  cave 
The  nod  with  his  dark  brows.  The  ambrosial 

curls 
Upon  the  Sovereign  One's  immortal  head 
"Were  shaken,   and  with    them  the  mighty 

mount 
Olympus  trembled. 
p.        Bbyant's  Homer's  Liad,    Bk.  I. 

Line  666. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when 
subjects  are  rebels  from  principle. 
q,        BuBKE — B^ections  on  the  Bevolution  in 

]*hjinc€. 

Every  noble  crown  is,  and  on  Earth  will 
forever  be,  a  crown  of  thorns, 
r.        Ca&lxle— Pa«<  and  Present,    Bk.  IIL 

Ch.  VHL 

A  man's  a  man ; 
But  when  you  see  a  king,  you  see  the  work 
Of  many  thousand  men. 
s.        GsoBos  EiAOT— Spanish  Oypsy. 

Bk.  L 

As  yourselves  vour  empires  fall. 
And  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave. 
t        William  Hasinoton— jyi^At. 
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God  giyes  not   kings  the  stile  of   Gods  in 
Taine, 
For  on  his  throne  his  sceptre  do  they 

swey: 
And  as  their  subjects  onght  them  to  obey, 
80  kings  sbonld  feare  and  serve  their  Qod 
again  e. 
a,        KiKG  Jakes — Sonnet  addressed  to  his 

son.  Prince  Henry, 

The  trappings  of  a  monarchy  wonld  set  np 
an  ordinary  commonwealth. 
6.        SAirii  Johnson— Xt/ie  of  JHUton. 

A  prince  without  letters  is  a  pilot  withont 
eyes.    AU  his  government  is  groping. 
c.        Ben  Jokson— I>(5C0i;eries.    lUHeraius 

Princeps. 

Princes  that  would  their  people  should  do 

well. 
Must  at  themselves  begin,  as  at  the  head; 
Fknr  men,  by  their  example,  pattern  out 
Their  imitations,  and  regard  of  laws: 
A  Tirtaous  court,  a  world  to  virtue  draws. 
dm       Bex  Joiiaov^C!mthia*s  Bevels.  ActV. 

Sc.  3. 

They  say  princes  learn  no  art  truly,  but 
the  art  of  horsemanship.  The  reason  is,  the 
bimve  beast  is  no  flatterer.  He  will  throw  a 
prince  as  soon  as  his  groom. 

e.       Ben  Jonson— i>wcoyeriw.    lUUeratus 

Princeps. 

Ah!  Tainest  of  all  things 
Is  the  gratitude  of  kings. 
/.         JjosoFELuyv—Belisarius,    St.  8. 

A  crown 
Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 
firings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleep- 
less nights 
To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem. 
<f.        Milton— Paradise  Regained.    Bk.  II. 
^  Line  468. 


large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rule;  and  hyacin thine  locks 
Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cbistering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders 
broad. 
JL        M1L.T0K— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  309. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 
Befiuing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 
Of  hazzard  as  of  honour,  duo  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazzard  more  as  he  above  the  rest 
High  honoured  sits. 

i.        MnaoN—Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IL 

Line  450. 

A  crown!  what  is  it? 
It  Is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feei  their  discon- 
tents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care. 
J.         qAifMAw  HoBE— i>anie/. 


The  King  of  France  went  up  the  hill, 
With  twenty  thousand  men; 
The  King  of  France  came  down  the  hill, 
And  ne'er  went  up  again, 
/c.        In  a  tract  caUed  Pigge*s  Corantol,  or, 

Hewsfrovn  the  North. 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the 

nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god. 
/.         Pope's  Hainer's  Iliad.    Bk.  I. 

Line  684. 

The  Bight  Divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 
m.       Pope— i>u«cia(i.    Bk.  IV.    Line  1^. 

Were  I  a  king,  I  would  never  make  war. 
n.        Sayi}uj  (reported)  of  the  Grown  Prince 

of  Russia, 

Monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
o.        Scott— ifarmion.    Canto  V.    St.  9. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  the  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 
p.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    Sc  1. 

Ay,  every  inch  a  king. 
q.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.    Sc.  6. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's;  but  every 
subject's  soul  is  his  own. 
r.        Ilenry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearned;  honor  untaught; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other. 
s.        (hfmbeline.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Heaven  forbid. 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their 
faults  hid. 
t.        Pericles.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Heaven  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  uiysell  know  well, 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 
u.        Ueni-y  1 V.    Pt.  U.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world:  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the 

orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.  For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in  't. 

V.        Antony  and  Cieopatra.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings: — 

How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in 

war. 
Some  haunted   by  the   ghosts   they    have 

depos'd, 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping 

kill'd, 
All  murder'd. 
ic.       liichard  IL    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 
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Sho  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  snch 

emblems, 
Laid  nobly  on  her. 

a.  JImry  VI JL    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

b.  Jlenry  V.     Act  IV.     be.  1. 

8o  excellent  a  king;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  Satvr. 

c.  Handel.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 

d.  King  John,    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers. 
To  sonse  annoyance  that   comes  near  his 
nest. 
€.        King  John.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

The  gates  of  Monarchs 
Are  arch'd    so   high    that   giants  may  get 

through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on. 
/.         Oyinbeline.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth 
Than    is   the   throne   of  Denmark  to    my 
father. 
g.        Hamlet.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stablcness, 
Bounty,  perseverence,  mercy,  loveliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them. 
h.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

There's  snch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
i.        JIainlet.    Act  Iv.    Sc.  5. 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have 

brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Kome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
j.        Julius  Ca'sar.     Act  L     Sc.  2. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
k.        Jlenry  IV.    Pt  II.    Act  lU.    So.  1. 

Upon    my   head    they   placed   a   fruitless 
crown. 
I         Macbeth.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand. 
m,      Jtiichard  J  J.    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king;  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty. 
n.        Hichard  IL    Act  UL    Sc.  3. 


Ein^s  are  like  stars— they  rise  and  set^  they 

have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose, 
o.        Shezxet — Hellas.  Mahmudto  Heusan- 

A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown*d 
Inherits  every  virtne  sound* 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereim  power. 
Like  other  baubles  in  The  Tower: 
Is  generous,  valiant,  jost,  and  wise^ 
And  so  continues  till  he  dies. 
p.       Swift— On  Podry.    Line  190L 

Broad  based  upon  her  people's  will. 
And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea. 
q.        Tesktbos— To  the  Queen,    St  9. 

A  partial  world  will  listen  to  my  lays, 
While   Anna    reigns,    and    sets   a  female 

name 
Unrival'd  in  the  glorious  lists  of  fame, 
r.         Yoxmo— Force  €f  JieUgUm.    Bk.  L 

Line  6. 


There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'er  grown! 
*.        Bybon— 6'icx7C  cf  Corinth.    St  18. 

Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  iall. 
t.        Wm.  Pitt—  The  Poetry  of  the 

AniirJacobiiu    No.  36. 

•   I  do  love  these  ancient  ruins. 
We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history. 
II .       JoHii  Wjebsieb— The  Dxdehess  (f 

Mal/L    ActV.    8e.3 

Final  Kuin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation. 
V.        YoxnxQ— Night  Thoughts,    Ni^ht  IX. 

Line  1$7. 


BTmiOB. 

The  sad  breaking  of  that  Parliament 
Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  GhsBronea,  fatal  to  liberty. 

Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloqnent. 
to.      Milton— ^nnd.     To  the  Lady 

Margaret  Ley. 

Bumonr  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the   blunt  monster  with    uncounted 

heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  mnltitnde. 
Can  play  upon  it 
«.       Henry  IV.    Pt  U,     AotL 

Induction. 


SABBATH. 


SATIRE. 
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SABBATH. 

On  Simdays,  at  the  matin-chime, 
Tbe  Alpine  peasants,  two  and  three. 

Climb  up  here  to  pray; 
Burghem  and  oames,  at  Summer's  prime. 
Bide  out  to  church  from  Chamberry, 

Di^ht  with  mantles  gay. 
But  else  it  is  a  lonely  time 
Bound  the  Church  of  Brou. 
a.        Hatihxw  Abnold — The  Church  of 

Brou.     n.    St,  3. 

Of  all  the  days  that*s  in  the  week, 

I  dearlT  love  but  one  day, 
JLnd  ti^t  s  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday. 

&.         HxMBY  CuBMi^SaUy  in  Our  Alley. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day! 
Xnte  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
TI10  plonghboy's  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid's 
song. 
e.         Gbahajos — The  Sabbath,    t'^ng. 


observe:   think  when  the  bells  do 
chime, 
TGa  angel's  musiok;    therefore   come   not 
late. 
dL        HxBBKBT— TTte  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch. 

The  Smtdaies  of  man's  life, 
Thredded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Jfske  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gates  stand  ope; 
BleHings  are  plentifuU  and  rife, 

More  plentifull  than  hope, 
c        HxfiBEBT— T/ie  Temple.    Sunday. 

O  daj  of  rest!    How  beautiful,  how  fair. 
How  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the  old! 
Day  of  the  Lord!  and  truce  to  earthly  care! 
Day  of  the  Lord,  as  all  our  days  should  be! 
/.         honarELLOw—Christus.    Ft.  m. 

John  SndicotU    Act  L    Sc.  2. 


Easter-Sunday.      The  full-blossomed 

trees 

FQlad  all  the  air  with  fragrance  and  with 
joy. 
a,         JjofSOFELLOfw— Spanish  Student*  Act  I. 

Sc.  3. 

80  rang  they,  and  the  Empyrean  rung 
With  Halleleuahs.    There  was  Sabbat  kept 
A        Hxuxov- PoradiM  Jkw^.    Bk.  YIL 

line  632. 
21 


For,  bless  the  gude  mon,  gin  he  had  his  own 
way, 
He'd  na  let  a  cat   on  the  Sabbath   say 
"mew;" 
Kae  birdie  maun  whistle,  nae  lambie  maun 


play, 
i'  Fhc 


An'  Fhoebus  himsel  could  nay  travel  that 
day, 
As  he'd  find  a  new  Joshua  in  Andie  Agnew. 
i         MooBE — Sunday  Ethics. 

See  Christians,  Jews,  one  Sabbath  keep, 
And  all  the  western  world  believe  and  sleep. 
j.         "PoiPE—The  Dunciad,    Line  99. 

The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 
One  sabbath  deep  and  wide. 
k.        Tennyson — Si.  Agnes, 

SADNESS. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  rain. 

I.        Longfellow—  The  Day  is  Done. 

Alas!  that  we  must  dwell,  my  heart  and  I, 
So  far  asunder, 
m.       Chbistina  G.  Rossetti — Twilight 

Night. 

They  praise  my  rustling  show,   and  never 

see 
My  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love, 
n.        CnaiSTiNA  G.  Rossetti— 2b  L.  E.  L. 

Be  sad,  good  brothers, 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 
0.        Henry  IV.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  sigh  for  what  is  not. 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fmught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought 

p.        Shelley — To  a  Skylark. 


Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ? 
q.        Tennyson — Locksley  Hall. 


St.  54. 


'Tis  impious  in  a  good  man  to  be  sad. 
r.        YouNO— ^W  Thoughts.    Night  IV. 

Line  676. 


SATIRE. 

Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame, 
Satire  is,   more  than  those  he   brands, 

blame; 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  offences,  and  strips  others'  bare. 
s.       Cawnsi— Charity.    Line  670. 


to 
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Damn  Mrith  faint  praise,  assent  i^ith  civil  leer, 
And  without  snecrinp;,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  faalt,  and  hesitate  dislike; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  aod  a  suspicious  friend. 
a.        Vott:— Prologue  to  ISatires'.    Line  201. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 
h.        "Pope— tkcoml  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  L    Bk.  U.    Line  G9. 

Tliere  are,  to  whom  my  Satire  seems  too  bold; 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough. 
And  something  said  of  Chartres  much  too 
rough. 

c.  Pope — Secoiid  Book  of  Horace. 

Satire  I.    Line  2. 

The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  scon. 
Above  the  sense  of  sense:  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference,  their  conceits  have 

wings, 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought, 
swifter  things. 

d.  Love's  Labour's  Lost    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

SCIENCE. 

I  value  Science— none  con  prize  it  more, 
It  gives  ten  thousand  motives  to  adore: 
Be  it  religious,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
The  heart  it  humbles,  and  it  bows  the  knee: 
What  time  it  lays  the  breast  of  Nature  bare, 
Discerns  God's  ^gers  working  everywhere; 


In  the  vast  sweep  of  all  embraoing  la^re, 
Finds  Him  the  retl  and  the  only  Uaose; 
And,  in  the  light  of  cleareat  evmenoe, 
Perceives  Him  acting  in  the  present  tense;— 
Not  as  some  claim,  once  acting  but  now  not) 
The  glorious  product  of  His  hands  forgot— 
Having  wound  up  the  grand  automaton, 
Lea>ing  it,  henceforth,  to  itself  to  run. 
e.        Abraham  Coles— J^e  Aficroooam. 

Christum  SOmice, 

Science  is  certainty,  is  truth  found  out. 
/.        Abraham  Coles— 7%e  JSbangeL   P.  5.' 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dart 
Involves  the  combatants;  each  claiming  tmtli. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both. 
g.        CowFEB— TAe  Task,     The  Oardtn. 

Line  161/ 

Steam,  that  great  civilizer. 
h.        Pbeeman  Hxjvt— Lives  of  American 
Merchants,    Introductory  Essay. 

Science,  is  *  *  like  virtue,  its  own  ezeesd- 
ing  great  reward, 
t.         Chas.  KjoxQesuES^Heaiihand 

EiuoaiUnL    Sdenei. 

To  the  natural  philoeopher  to  whom  the 
whole  extent  of  nature  belongs,  all  the  indi- 
^'idual  branches  of  science  constitute  the 
links  of  an  endless  chain,  from  which  not  a 
single  link  can  be  detached  without  destioy- 
ing  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

>.        ScH0£DLEB«-2^  Jiook  qf  ATlture. 

AtHrcmamji^ 


-J 

1 
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SEASONS,  THE 


Our  seasons  have  no  fixed  returns. 
Without  our  will  thej'  come  and  go; 

At  noon  our  sudden  summer  bums. 
Ere  sunset  all  is  snow . 
k.        Lowell—  To . 

Autumn  to  winter,  winter  into  spring, 
Spring  into  summer  summer  into  full, — 
So  rolls  the  changing  year,  and  so  we  change; 
Motion  so  swift,  wo  know  not  that  wo  move . 
/.        D.  M.  MuLOCK— immuto&/e. 


SPUING. 

For  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  nor 
yet  one  fine  day. 
O.  iVlUSTOTLE— JSSajc  .    I.    G. 

Fair  Spring!  whoso  simplest  promise  more 

delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  andthroughthe 
heart 
Each  joy  and  now-born  hope 
With  sol'test  influence  breathes . 
j7.       AmiA  Lexixla.  Basbauld— 6^  to 

Spring. 


The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter,  changt 
Their  wonted  liveries. 

m.       Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  IL 

So.  1 
January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave; 
February  bears  the  bier, 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave. 
And  April  weeps— but,  O  ye  hours 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers. 

n.        ^BELLEi-^Dirgefor  the  Year. 


Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  siie. 
Hoar    Winter's    blooming  child;    delightAll 
spring! 
Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  are  crowned. 
Sweet  is  thy  reign  but  short— the  red  dog 

star 
Shan  scorch   thy  tresses,  and  the  mower*s 
scythe 
Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 
Bemorselcss  shall  destroy. 
q.       Anna  IixiniA  Babbauld — Ode  to 

i^prv¥f. 
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Still  sweet  with  blossoms  is  the  yearns  fresh 
prime; 
Her  narvests  still   the  ripening  Summer 
yields: 
Fruit-laden  Autumn  follows  in  his  time, 
And  rainy  Winter  waters  still  the  fields. 
a.        Bbyant—  The  Order  of  Nature . 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daises  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea. 

'  h.        Bxnaxs— Lament  of  Moury,  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  summer  will  soon  be  here,  sweet  Bnth, 
For  the  birds  of  brighter  bowers 

Are  singing  their  way  from  the  balmy  South 
To  the  land  of  opening  flowers. 
e.       Jaubs  G.  Clabkk— iSuMef  BM, 

The  hedges  luxuriant 

With  flowers  and  balm 
Are  purple  with  violets, 

And  shaded  with  palm. 

d.  EuZL  Cook— ISpring. 

Spring  hangs  her  infimt  blossoms  on  the 

tre^, 
Bock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze. 

e.  CowPEB — Tirocinium.    Line  43. 

The  winter  is  over  and  gone  at  last, 
The  days  of  snow  and  cold  are  past. 
Over  the  field  the  flowers  appear. 
It  is  the  Spirits*  voice  we  hear. 

The  singing  of  birds, 

A  warbling  band. 

And  the  Spirits*  voice? 
The  voice  of  the  truth  is  heard  in  our  land. 
/.        Bishop  Ooxb— Th6  Singing  qf  Birds . 

Down  beside  the  tall,  rank  sedges, 
Flag  flaunt  from  the  pool's  green  edges. 
Fair,  sweet  roses  haunt  the  hedges — 
Laugh,  O  murmuring  Spring! 
g,       Sabab  F.  Djlyib— Summer  Song. 

Starred  forget-me-nots  smile  sweetly, 

Bing,  blue-bells,  ring! 
Winning  eye  and  heart  completely, 

Sing,  robin,  sing! 
AH  among  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
Where  the  brook  its  music  hushes. 
Bright  the  calopogon  blushes, — 

Laugh,  O  murmuring  Spring! 
h.        Sabah  F.  Davis— iSum?7icr  Song. 

Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youth- 
ful year: 

The  tab*rose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow. 
i.         Sir  Sam'l  Gabth—  The  Dispensary. 

Canto  lY.    Line  300. 

Hark!  I  hear  the  bird-lets  singing. 
Music  through  woods  sweetly  ringing; 
Clinging — ^you  see  flowers  loom  through  the 
grass. 
Trace— of  early  summer-pleasure 
Shows  the  heather  in  full  measure: 
Treasure — of  rare  flowers  and  roses  red. 
GoTTTBiKD  VON  NiFEN— TVoas.  in  The 


Minnesinger  of   Oennany. 
Thi 


ie  Meadow. 


The  meadows  roll  and  swell  in  billowy 
waves,  bearing  like  a  white-speckled  foam 
upon  their  crests  a  sea  of  daisies,  with  here 
and  there  a  floating  patch  of  crimson  clover, 
or  a  golden  haze  ol  buttercups. 

k.       W.  Hamilton  Gxbsok— Pastoral  Days, 

i^pring. 

Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 
laughing  soil. 
/.         Hebkel— Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

In  the  wood,  the  verdure's  shooting, 
Joy-oppress'd,  like  some  fair  maiden; 

Yet  the  sun  laughs  sweetly  downward: 
"Welcome,  young  spring,  rapture-laden!*' 
m.       Heinb — Book  of  Sonas.    Hew  Soring. 

Frologue.    No.  2. 

Sweet  fragrance  all  the  herbs  exhale. 
And  sweetly,  softly  blows  the  gale; 
And  all  things  glisten,  all  things  smile. 
And  show  their  loveliness  the  while, 
n.        EjELKZ^Book  of  Songs.     Youihful 

Sorrows.    No.  2. 

The  beauteous  eyes    of  the    spring's    fair 

night 
With  comfort  are  downward  gazing. 
0.        Heine — ^ooA;  of  Songs.    New  Spring. 

No.  3. 

The  linden  blossom 'd,  the  nightingale  sung. 
The  sun  was  laughing  with  radiance  bright. 
p.        Heine — JSook  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude.    No.  26. 

The  nightingale  appear'd  the  first, 

And  as  her  melody  she  sang. 
The  apple  into  blossom  burst, 

To  ufe  the  grass  and  violets  sprang. 

q.       Heine— ^oo/e  of  Songs.    New  SDrina. 

The  snowy  lambs  are  springing 
In  clover  green  and  soft, 
r.        HsiNS— JSooA;  of  Songs.    New  goring. 

The  spring's  already  at  the  gate 

With  looks  my  care  beguiling; 
The  country  round  ai)peareth  straight 

A  flower-garden  smiling. 

s.        Usisi&^Book  of  Songs.     Catherine. 

No.  6. 

When  the  spring  returns  with  the  sun's  sweet 

Hght, 
The  flowers  then  bud  and  blossom  apace. 
i.         BxLSK—Book  of  Songs.     Quite  True. 

I  come,  I  come!  ye  have  call'd  me  long. 

I  come  o'er  the  mountain  with  light  and 

song: 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening 

earth. 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth. 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass. 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 
V.        Mrs.  Hemanb—  Voice  qf  l^pring. 
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Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  dayes  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 

My  mosick  shows  ye  have  you  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

HF.KTiF.BT—  The  Temple,     Vertue. 


a. 


The  air  is  rife  with  wings, 
Bustling  through  wood  or  dripping   over 
lake. 
6.        George  Hiu:. — Sonnet.    Spring. 

All  flowers  of  Spring  are  not  May's  own; 

The  crocus  cannot  often  kiss  her; 
The  snow-drop,  ere  she  comes,  has  flown; — 

The  earliest  violets  always  miss  her. 

c.  Lucy  Laecom—  The  Sinter  Mordhs. 

April  and  May  one  moment  meet, — 

But  farewell  sighs  their  greetings  smother; 

And  breezes  tell,  and  birds  repeat 
How  May  and  April  love  each  other. 

d.  ItVCYliASico^— The  Sisier  Months. 

May-flowers  bloom  before  May  comes 
To  cheer,  a  little,  April's  sadness; 

The  peach-bud  glows,  the  wild  bee  hums. 
And  wind-flowerK  wave  in  graceful  gladness. 
€.        Lucy  Labcom—  TVte  Sister  Months. 

That  weary  time  that  comes  between 
The  last  snow  and  the  curliest  green! 
One  barren  clod  the  wild  iields  lie, 
And  all  our  comfort  is  the  sky. 
/.         Lucy  Labcom—  Wild  Boses  of  Cape 

Ann.     Between  Winter  and  Spiking. 

And  softly  came  the  fair  young  queen 

O'er  mountain,  dale,  and  dell; 
And  whore  her  golden  light  was  seen 
An  emerald  shadow  fell. 
The  good-wife  oped  the  window  wide. 
The  good-man  spanned  his  plough; 
*Tis  time  to  run,  'tis  time  to  ride, 
For  Spring  is  with  us  now. 
g.        ItEiAJUD—Spring. 

Came  the  Spring  with  all  its  splendor, 
All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses. 
h.        luoaoFEiuow— Hiawatha.    Ft.  XXI. 

Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws, 
And  the  valley  stretching  for  miles  below 

Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees. 
As  if  just  covered  with  the  lightest  snow. 
i.         LoNGrELLOW— CAmf us.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  IV. 

The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple-blooms, 

And  the  great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  ajrial  looms 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

j.        Longfellow—  Ua  wthome. 

The  sun  is  bright,  —the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  bluebird  prophesying  Spring. 
k,       XiONOFELLOw — It  IS  not  Always  May. 


Thus  came  the  lovely  spring  with  a  rash  of 

blossoms  and  music; 
Flooding  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the  air 
with  melodies  Temal. 
I.        LoNOfiXLLOw—  TaUs  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 

mizabeih.    Ft.  Ill 

Aeain  has  come  the  Spring-time, 

With  the  crocus's  golden  bloom. 
With  the  sound  of  the  fresh-turned  eaxthp 
mould 
And  the  violet*s  perfume. 
m.      Sah'l  Lomofellow — Kovember-ApriL 
AUaniic  Monthly,  July,  1858. 

The  holy  «pirit  of  the  spring 
Is  working  silently, 
n.        Qeobob  MacDonald — Songs  of  the 

S^ing  Days,    Pi.  XL 

The  wood  that  looked  so  grisly 

With  snow  and  ice  lifelessly. 

Is  now  with  glorious  colors  blest. 

O,  children,  baste 

T'  enjoy  its  treat. 
And  where  gay  flowers  grow  swing  yonr  feei. 

On  many  a  green  branch  swinging. 
Little  birdlets  singing 
Warble  sweet  notes  in  the  air. 
Flowers  fair 
There  I  found 
Green  spread  the  meadow  all  around. 
o.        NiTHABT— TVarw.  in  The  Minnesinger 

of  Germany,    Spring^Song. 

Gentle  Spring!  in  sunshine  clad, 
Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display! 

For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 
And  thou,  thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
Pf        CsABLEs  D'OuLkASis^Sprvig.    Trans. 

by  Longfellow. 

The  soft  green  grass  is  growing, 

0*er  meadow  and  o'er  dale; 
The  silvery  founts  are  flowing 

Upon  the  verdant  vale; 
The  pale  snowdrop  is  springing. 

To  greet  the  glowing  sun; 
The  i^rimroso  sweet  is  flinging 

Perfume  the  fields  among; 
The  trees  are  in  the  blossom. 

The  birds  are  in  their  song; 
As  spring  upon  the  bosom 

Of  Nature's  bom  along. 

q.        Tbouas  J.  OusELET—  The  Seasons  cf 

Life.    Sprwg" 

Youth  of  the  year!  celestial  spring! 

Again  descend  thy  silent  showers; 
New  loves,  new  pleasures  dost  thou  bring, 

And  earth  again  looks  gay  with  flowers. 

r,        Thomas  Love  Peacock—  Trans,  frotn^^ 

the  Italian  of  Guacvi^^ 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  vi'let  glow; 
Here  western  winds  on  brei^ing  roses  blow- 
s,        FoFB-^Spring,    Line  31. 
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Hark!  the  hoars  are  softly  calling 

Bidding  Spring  arise, 
To  listen  to  the  rain-drops  falling 

From  the  clondv  skies, 
To  listen  to  Earth  s  weary  voices, 

Loader  every  day, 
Bidding  her  no  longer  linger 

On  her  charm  d  way; 
Bat  hasten  to  her  task  of  beaaty 

Scarcely  yet  begun. 

«.        Adelaide  A.  Pbocteb — Spring, 

I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 
If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate. 
If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  snn 
Ajid  crocas  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one. 
6.        Chsistina  G.  Bossetti — The  First 

Spring  Day.    St  1. 

There  is  no  time  like  Spring  that  passes  by, 
Now  newly  bom,  and  now 
Hastening  to  die. 
c         Chbistixa.  G.  Kossetti — Spring,  St.  4. 

There  is  no  time  like  Spring, 

IVben  life's  alive  in  everything. 

Before  new  nestlings  sing. 

Before  cleft  swallows  speed  their  jonmcy 

back 
Along  the  trackless  track. 
dL        Chbistixa  G.  BossEm — Spring,  St.  3. 

Spring  flies,  and  with  it  all  the  train  it  leads; 
And  flowers,  in  fading,  leave  as  bat  their 
seecis. 
e.        ScmujEB — FartvidL  to  the  Eeader, 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blae. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cackoo-bads  of  yellow  hae, 
Bo  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
/.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act.  V.   Sc.  I. 

Song, 

So  forth  i8sew*d  the  seasons  of  the  yeare: 
Tixst,  lasty  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of 

flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did 

beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their 

bowres 
That  «weetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours; 
And  in  his  hand  a  ravelin  he  did  beare, 
Aad  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures) 
Apiilt  engraven  morion  he  did  weare; 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him 
feare. 
J-      HnssssR—Fcerie  Queene.    Canto  VII. 
Legend  of  (k)nsiancie.    St.  28. 

^Sottelrom  the  almond  bough,  you  stir, 
The  myrtle  thicket  where  you  sigh — 

Oh,  leave  the  nightingale,  for  here 
The  zobin  whistles  far  and  nigh! 
*•      Habbizt  Pbescott  Spoffobd— 

0,  Soft  Spring  Airs. 

Tfc«a  come,  O  fresh  spring  airs,  once  more 
Create  the  old  delightful  things, 

A^woo  the  frozen  world  again 
"Hh  hints  of  heaven  upon  your  wings! 
i      Habbibt  Pbescott  Spofford— 

0,  Soft  i^^ring  Airs. 


The  maple's  gems  of  crimson  lie 
Upon  the  thick  ^reen  grass. 
The  dogwood  sheds  its  clusters  white, 
The  birch  has  dropped  its  tassels  slight, 
Cowslips  are  round  the  rill. 
j.        Albsbt  B.  Street — An  American 

Forest  Spring. 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast; 

In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  him- 
self another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 
bumisn'd  dove; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 
k.        Tennyson— Xociks/cy  JIaU.    St  9. 

The  boyhood  of  the  year. 
I.         Tennyson — Sir  Launcelot  and  Queene 

Ouinevere. 

The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sunlit  fail  of  rain, 
m.       Tennyson— <Sir  Launcelot  and  Queene 

Ouinevere. 

At  once,  nmazed 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year. 
By  nature's  swift  and  secret-workmg  hand. 
The  garden  glows, 
n.        Thomson — The  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  94. 

Come    gentle    Spring!     ethereal     mildness 
come! 
0.        Thomson— 7^«  Seasons.    Spring. 

Lino  1. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace. 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus 
first. 
p.        Thomson— 2%€  Seasons.     Spring. 

Line  529. 

To-day  the  Spring  is  in  the  air 

And  in  the  blood:   sweet  sun-gleams  come 

and  go 
Upon  the  hills,   in  lanes  the  wild-flowers 

flow, 
And  tender  leaves  are  bursting  everywhere. 
About  the  hedge  the  small  birds  peer  and 

dart, 
Each  bush  is  full  of  amorous  flutterings 
And  little  rapturous  cries. 
q.        John  Todhunter— Xawrrf/a  and  Other 

Foems.     First  Spring  Day. 

'Tis  spring*timo  on  tho  eastern  hills! 
Like  torrents  gush  the  summer  rills; 
Through  winter's  moss  and  dry  dead  leaves 
The  bladed  grass  revives  and  lives. 
Pushes  the  mouldering  waste  away. 
And  glimpses  to  tho  April  day . 
r.        Whittieb — Mogg  Megone.    Pt  IIL 

The  spring  is  here— the  delicate  footed  May, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and 

flowers, 
And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  bo  away, 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours. 
8.        WuxzB — Ode  to  Spring, 
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SUMMER. 

In  lang,  lang  dftys  o'  simmer, 

When  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky 
Rnfnees  ae  wee  drap  o*  rain 

To  Nature,  parched  and  dry. 
The  genial  night,  -wV  balmy  breath. 

Gars  verdure  spring  anew, 
An*  ilka  blade  o*  grass 

Keps  its  ain  drap  o*  dew. 

a.        BAiiLANTiXE— in*  Ain  Drap  o'  Dew, 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 
5.        Burns—  The  Birks  of  Aberfddy. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
"Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  I 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set 

c.  Bybon — Don  Juan,  Canto  HI.  St.  86. 

The  richest  of  perfumes  and  jewels  are  mine. 
While    the    dog-roses  blow  and  the    dew- 
spangles  shine. 

d.  Eliza  Cook — Summer  is  Nigh, 

All  green  and  fair  the  Summer  lies, 
Just  budded  from  the  bud  of  Spring, 

With  tender  blue  of  wistful  skies. 
And  winds  which  softly  sing. 

e.  Susan  Coolidge — Menace. 

From  all  the  misty  morning  air,  there  comes 

a  summer  sound, 
A  murmur  as  of  waters  from  skies,  and  trees 

and  ground. 
The  birds  they  sing  upon  the   wing,   the 
pigeons  Dili  and  coo. 
/.         R,  W.  Gilder— TTie  roet  and  his 

Master.    A  Midsummer  Song. 

Bright  summer  is  crowned  with  roses, 
Deep  in  the  forest  arbutus  doth  hide. 
g.        Dora  Goodale — Summer  is  Coming. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses. 

Glad  Summer,  fare  thee  well! 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell. 

h.        Mrs.  Hemahs— The  Parting  of 

Summer. 

Delightful  Summer!  then  adieu 
Till  thou  shalt  visit  us  anew: 
But  who  without  legretful  sigh 
Can  say,  adieu,  and  see  thee  fly? 
i.         Hood — The  Departure  of  Sianmer, 

— Summer  glow 
Lieth  low 
Upon  heath,  field,  wood,  and  grass. 
— Here  and  there 
In  the  glare, 
White,  red,  gold  peeps  from  the  place. 
— Full  of  joy 
Laughs  the  sky, 
Laughs  what  on  the  earth  doth-  rove. 
j.        Ulbich  von  Lichenstein — Trans,  in 

The  Minnesinger  of  Oermany. 

Xiove*a  Miss. 


O  summer  day  beside  the  joyous  sea! 
O  summer  day  so  wonderful  and  white. 
So  full  of  gladness  and  so  full  of  pain! 
Forever  and  forever  shalt  thou  be 
To  some  the  cxavestone  of  a  dead  delight* 
To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  domain. 
k.        Longfellow — A  Summer  Day  by  (hi 

Sea. 

The  full  ripe  oom  is  bending 

In  waves  of  golden  light; 
The  new-mown  hay  is  sending 

Its  sweets  upon  the  ni^ht; 
The  breeze  is  softly  sighing. 

To  cool  the  parched  flowers; 
The  rain,  to  see  them  dying. 

Weeps  forth  its  gentle  showezs; 
The  merry  fish  are  playing, 

Adown  yon  crystal  stream; 
And  night  from  day  is  straying. 

As  twilight  gives  its  gleam. 

I         Thomas  J.  Ouselsz — Tlie  Seasons  cf 

Life.    Summer. 

It's  surely  summer,  for  there*8  a  swallow: 
Come  one  swallow,  his  mate  will  follow. 
The   bird    race    quicken    and    wheel    and 
thicken. 
m.       Christina  G.  Rossetti — A  Bird  Song. 

The  Summer  dawn^s  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue. 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  Lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy. 
n.        ScoTT^Jkiay  of  Vie  Lake.    Canto  IIL 

St  2. 

Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
0.        Sonnet  X  VIIL 

The  garlands  fade   that    Spring    so    lately 

wove, 
Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nursed  in 

dew, 
Anemonies,  that  spangled  every  grove. 
The  primrose  wan,  and  harebell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell. 
Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  Spring  a^ain  shall  call  forth  every  bell. 
And  dress  with  hurried  hands  her  wreathB 

again. 
p.        Charlotte  S^htb— Elegiac  Sonnets 

and  Other  Poemx, 

Heat,  ma*am!  it  was  so  dreadful  here  that 
I  found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
take  off"  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones. 

q.        Sydney  SMiTB—Lady  Holland's 

Memoir.    Vol.  L     P.  267. 

Then  came  the  jolly  soromer,  being  dighk 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock,  coloured  ^eene. 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light, 
r.        Spenseb— Faerie  Queene.     Bk.  VIL 

Canto  VIL    St.  29. 

Summer   is   come,    for    every   spray   now 
springs. 
5.        Eabl  OF  SuBBST— Sonnet.     Descriptiom 

qfS^ing. 
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All-conqnering  Heat,  O,  intermit  thy  wrath! 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce!   incessant  still  yon  flow, 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 
Ponred  on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh, 
And   restless   turn,    and   look  around  for 

night; 
Kight  is  far  off;  and  hotter  hours  approach. 
a.        Thombon — Tke  Seasons,    ikimmer. 

Line  451. 

Fzom  brightening  fields  of  ether,  fair  dis- 
closed, 
Child  of  the  Sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes; 
In  pride  of  youth,  ahd  felt  through  nature's 

depth. 
Ha  oomes,  attended  by  the  sultry  Hours, 
And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way. 
6         Thomson — The  Seasons.    Summer, 

Line  1. 

fttient  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desert!  even  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither*d  heart,  the  fury 
blast 
e.        Thoxson — The  Seasons.     Summer. 

Lino  965. 

Through  the  lightened  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
DUtasfre,  trembles. 
d.        Thoubon — The  Seasons.     Summer. 

Line  1226. 

AUTUMN. 

Ifow  Aatnmn*s  fire  bums  slowly  along  the 

woods. 
And  day  by  day  tho  dead  leaves  fall  and 

melt, 
And  night  by  night  the  monitory  blast 
Wails  in  the  key-hole,  telling  how  it  pass'd 
O'er  empty  fields,  or  upland  solitudes, 
Orgjrimwide  wave;  and  now  tho  power  ^s 

felt 
Of  melancholy,  tenderer  in  its  moods 
Ihan  anyjoy  hidulgent  summer  dealt, 
c         wxxxxAM  AixiNOHAM— Z>a//  and  Kight 

Songs,    Autumnal  Sonnet, 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  tho  saddest 

of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and 
meadows  brown  and  sear. 
/         Bbxamt—  The  Death  of  the  Floiocrs. 

AD-dheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 
Led  jallow  Autumn,  wreath'd  with  nodding 
oom. 
g,        BuBsn — Brigs  of  Ayr .    Line  217. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 

The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 
Tbe  eom  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman 
i«ai8 
In  nuaet  jacket;— lynx-like  is  his  aim; 
Fall  gzows  his  bag,  and  wonderful  his  feats. 
All,    nntbrown  partridges!    Ah,    brilliant 

pheasants! 
And  ah,    ye  poachers!— Tis  no  sport  for 

peasants. 
h,        BxaoH—Don  Juan.    Canto  XUI. 

St.  75. 


Go,  rose,  since  you  must. 
Flowerless  and  chill  the  winter  draweth  nigh ; 
Closed  are  the  blithe  and  fragrant  lips 
which  mode 
All  summer  long  perpetual  melody. 

Cheerless  we  take  our  way,  but  not  afraid: 
Will  there  not  be  more  roses— by  and  by  ? 
i.        Susan  Coolidge— ^1  Farevadl. 

There  is  a  fearful  spirit  busy  now: 
Already  have  the  elements  unfurled 
Their  banners:  the   great   sca-wavo  is  up- 
curled; 
The  cloud  comes:  the  fierce  winds  begin  to 

blow 
About,  and  blindlv  on  their  errands  go. 
And  quickly  will  the  pale  red  leaves   be 

hurled 
From  their  dry  boughs,  and  all  the  forest 

world. 
Stripped  of  its  pride,  be  like  a  desert  show. 
j.        Babby  Cobmwaii/— il  Sicilian  Story. 

Autumn.   IV. 

Autumn,  among  her  drooping  marigolds. 
Weeps  all  her  garnered  sheaves,  and  empty 

folds. 
And  dripping  orchards, — plundered  and  for- 
lorn. 
The  season  is  a  dead  one. 
k.        David  Okay—  The  Luggie  and  Other 

Poems.     Jn  the  Shadoios. 
Sonnet  XfX. 

The  trees  in  tho  autumn  wind  rustle, 
The  night  is  humid  and  cold. 
I.         Ueinb—  Book  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude.    No.  63. 

Tis  autumn,  the  night's  dark  and  gloomy. 
With  rain  and  tempest  above. 
m.       Heinz — Book  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude.    Na  62. 

The  summer's  throbbing  chant  is  done 
And  mute  the  choral  antiphon; 
The  birds  have  left  the  shivering  pines 
To  flit  among  the  trellised  vines,  . 
Or  fan  the  air  with  scented  plumes 
Amid  tho  love-sick  orange-blooms. 
And  thou  art  here  alone, —alone. — 

Sing,  little  bird!  the  rest  have  flown. 
n.        uoiasxa^Songs  of  Many  Seasons,  An 

Old' Year  Song. 

I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  mom 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  car  from  woods  forlorn. 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn; 
Shaking  nis  languid  locks  ail  dewy  bright 
With  timgled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night. 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  com. 
o.       Hood— 0(/e.     Autumn. 

The  Autumn  is  old; 


The  sere leavesare  flying; 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold, 
And  now  he  is  d^inp: 
Old  Age,  begin  sighing! 
p.        Hood— ilu^umn. 
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The  year's  in  the  wane; 
There  is  nothing  adorning; 
The  night  has  no  eve, 
And  the  day  has  no  morning; 
Ck>id  Winter  gives  warning! 

a.  KooD^Auiumn^ 

The  lands  are  lit 
With  all  the  antamn  blaze  of  Golden  Bod; 
And  everywhere  the  Purple  Asters  nod 
And  bend  and  wave  and  flit 

b.  Helen  Hunt —  Verses.    Asters  and 

Golden  Rod. 

Gone  are  the  birds  that  were  our  Bummer 

guests. 
With  the  last  sheaves  returns  the  laboring 

wains! 

c.  Longfellow —  The  ITarvesi  Moon, 

It  was  autumn,  and  incessant 

Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  sheaves, 
And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  leaves. 

d.  JjO^QFiEUJOvr— Pegasus  in  Pound, 

The  brown  autumn  camo.  Out  of  doors, 
it  brought  to  the  fields  the  prodigality  of  the 
golden  harvest, — to  the  forest,  revelations  of 
light,— and  to  the  sky,  the  sharp  air,  the 
morning  mist,  the  red  clouds  of  evening. 

e.  LiO^QFELLOW—Kavanagh.     Ch.  XXII. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And   dripping  in  warm  light  the  pillared 
clouds. 
/.         Longfellow — Autumn. 

When  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Gomes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

y.        Longfellow — Autumn. 

What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on. 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motion- 
less air 
Or  numbly  cling  nnd  shiver  to  be  gone! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastures 
bare. 
As  witli  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant 
hills, 
And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty, 
tremulous  hair! 
h.        Lowell — An  Indian  Summer  Reverie, 

Every  season  hath  its  pleasures: 
Spring  may  boast  her  flowery  prime. 

Yet  the  vineyard's  ruby  treasures 
Brighten  Autumn's  sob'rer  time. 
i.         MooRE — Spring  and  Autumn. 

Autumn 
Into  earth's  lap  does  throw 
Brown  apples  gay  in  a  game  of  play. 
As  the  equinoctials  blow. 
j,        J).  M.  MvuxsL^  October, 


The  bee  hath  ceased  its  ^vinging 

To  flowers  at  early  mom; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  singing. 

Sheaf  d  is  the  golden  com; 
The  harvest  now  is  gathered. 

Protected  from  the  clime; 
The  leaves  are  sear'd  and  withcr'd. 

That  late  shone  in  their  prime. 

k,       Thomas  J.  Ouselet — The  Seasons  of 

lAfe.    Aidrnnn' 

Sorrow  and  the  Scarlet  leaf. 
Sad  thoughts  and  sunny  weather; 

Ah  me!  this  glory  and  this  grief 
Agree  not  well  together! 
/.        T.  W.  Pabsons — Song  of  September. 

Grieve,  O  ye  Autumn  Winds! 

Summer  lies  low; 
The   rose's  trembling  leaves  will  soon  be 
shed, 
For  she  that  loved  her  so, 
Alas!  is  dead, 
And  one  by  one  her  loving  children  go. 
m.       Adelaide  A.  Peocteb — Lament  for  the 

Siofuiur. 

It  is  the  season  where  the  light  of  dreams 
Around  the  year  in  golden  glory  lies; — 
The  heavens  are  full  of  floating  mysteries. 
And  down   the   lake   the   veiled  splendor 

beams! 
Like  hidden  poets  lie  the  hazy  streams. 
Mantled  with  mysteries  of   their  own  ro- 
mance. 
While  scarce  a  breath  disturbs  their  drowsy 
trance, 
n.        Beade — Indian  Summer. 

Autumn  is  a  weathercock 
Blown  every  way. 
0.        Chbistina  G.  BossEin — Summer. 

Autumn  has  come; 

Storming  now  heaveth  the  deep  sea  with 

foam. 
Yet  would  I  gratefully  lie  there. 
Willingly  die  there, 
*        *        •        * 

Dead  shall  I  be, 

When  Fridthjof  comes  a^n  over  the  sea; 
Bear  them  my  love  for  his  weeping, 
I  shall  be  sleeping. 
p.        BsAiAS  TvavtR^Fridihjqfs  Saga. 

Ingeborg*8  Lament 

Crown  *d  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten 

sheaf. 
While   Autumn,   nodding   o'er    the   yellow 

plain. 
Comes  jovial  on. 
q.        Thosison — The  Seasons.    Autumn, 

Line  L 

I  love  to  wander  through    the  woodlands 
hoary 
In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day. 
When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory. 
And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away, 
r.        Sabah  Helen  VfrnrMAX^StUl  Day  in 

Autumt^ 
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Antimm,  in  his  leafless  bowers, 
Is  waiting  for  the  Winter's  snow. 
0.      WmTTiEB — Autumn  Thoughis. 

TTOhTER. 

The  flowers  and  fmits  have  long  been  dead, 
And  not  even  the  daisy  is  seen. 
h.      Eliza  CkK>s — The  Christmas  lloUy. 

Erery  Fern  is  tucked  and  set 
"Keith  coverlet 

Downy  and  soft  and  warm. 
c      Susan  Coolidoe— Tiine  To  Go. 

All  seeds  of  herbs 
Lie  covered  close,  and  berry-bearing  thorns, 
Thai  feed  the  thrash  (whatever  some  sup- 
pose,) 
Afford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  long  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
Thins  ad  their  numerous  flocks.      In  chinks 

and  holes 
Tan  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 
it  instinct  prompts,  self-buried  ere  they  die. 
d.      CowFEEL—The  Task.   Bk,  V.  Line  81. 

0  "Winter!  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 

1  crown  theo  king  of  intimate  delights; 
Kzeside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  tho  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  Ketirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  ev'ning,  know. 
«.      CowvEo— The  Task.  Bk.  IV.  Line  120. 

Annonnced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Anirea  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields, 
fieems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  tho  river,  and  the 

heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's 

end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's 

feet 
I)dajed,  all  fWends  shut  out,  the  housemates 

sit 
Aroand  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tomultuous  privacy  of  storm. 
/.       'EMEBso^—SnoiD'Storm. 

The  frost  looked  forth  one  still  clear  night. 
y.      Hannah  F.  Goxtld — The  Frost. 

Oh  poverty  is  disconsolate! — 

1(8  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong; 

Ilierich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer. 

^Rshes  'twas  winter  through  the  year; 

The  poor  man  'mid  his  wants  profound. 

With  all  his  little  children  round, 
Pmys  God  that  winter  bo  not  long! 
A       Mabx  Howirr —  Winter. 

There's  silence  in  the  harvest  field; 

And  blackness  in  the  mountain  glen. 
And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  awny 
ftom  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day; 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 
i.       KabtHowitt— IKin/er. 


'Tis  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sound 

Along  the  air 
Of  winds  along  their  battle-ground; 

But  gently  there 
The  snow  is  falling, — all  arotmd 

How  fair,  how  fair! 
j.        'RAJLpalioYT—Snovp.  A  Winter  Sketch. 

A  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence. 
k.        Kf.ats — On  the  Grasshopper  and 

Cricket 

His  breath  like  silver  arrows  pierced  the  air. 
The  naked  earth  crouched  shuddering  at  his 

feet. 
His  finger  on  all  flowing  waters  sweet 
Forbidding    lay— motion    nor    sound    was 

there: — 
Nature  was  frozen  dead, — and  still  and  slow, 
A  winding  sheet  fell  o'er  her  body  fair, 
Flaky  and  soft,  from  his  wide  wings  of  snow. 
I.        Frances  Anne  ]\F.MBr.K —  TH/i/cr. 

Up  rose  the  wild  old  winter-king. 

And  shook  his  beard  of  snow; 
**  I  hear  the  first  young  hare-bell  ring, 
'Tis  timo  for  me  to  go! 
Northward  o'er  the  icy  rocks. 
Northward  o'er  tho  sea. 
My  daughter  comes  with  sunny  locks: 
This  land's  too  warm  for  me! " 
m.       Leland — Spring. 

Where,  twisted  round  tho  barren  oak. 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  tho  stillness  broke, 
Tho  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 
n.        Longfellow —  Woods  in  Winter. 

Never  quito  shall  disappear 
Tho  glory  of  the  circling  year; — 
Fade  shall  it  never  quite,  if  flowers 
An  emblem  of  existenco  be; 
The  golden  rod  shall  flourish  free, 
AndlaureRtini  shall  weave  bowers 
For  Winter;  while  the  Christmas  rose 
Shall  blossom,  though  it  be  'mid  snows, 
o.        Mom — The  Birth  of  the  Floicers. 

— Alas!  time  still  does  pass  from  us! 

The  amorous 
Songs  of  the  birds  have  vanished. 
The  cold  and  frost  make  all  things  dead. 

Whither  has  fled 
The  bloom  of  flowers  and  roses  red? 
— \Vliere  are  the  dewy  meadows  and  the  tre^ 

top's  shady  towers? 
Alas!  the  frost  has  all  destroyed. 
p.        GomiTUED  von  Niten— Afinnesin^fcr 

of  Germany.     Love-Song. 

Now  begins  to  sorrow  at  the  Winter's  long 

and  heavy  time, 
And  the  birdlets'  warblings  now  have  Tan- 
ished  everywhere. 
— ^Altogether  perished  are  the  flowers  and 
grass. 
And  behold  how  cold  and  grim  snow-cover- 
ings o'er  the  forests  climb; 
Whilst  the  meadow  and  the  heath  are  stretched 
out  waste  and  bare. 
q.        NxTHABT — Minnesinger  of  Germany. 

Ihreu)^  to  the  World. 
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The  snow  is  on  tho  mountain. 

The  frost  is  on  the  Tale, 
The  ice  hangs  o'er  the  fountain. 

The  storm  rides  on  the  gale; 
The  earth  is  bare  and  naked, 

The  air  is  cold— and  drear, 
The  sky  with  snow-clouds  fiak^ 

And  dense  foul  fogs  appear; 
The  sun  shines  not  so  brightly 

Through  the  dark  murky  skies. 
The  nights  grow  longer — nightly, 

And  thus  the  winter  dies. 

a.        Thohas  J.  Ottbeley — The  Seasons  of 

Life.     Winter. 

LeaTes  are  sear, 
And  flowers  are  dead,  and  fields  are  drear. 
And  streams  are  wild,  and  skies  are  bleak. 
And  white  with  snow  each  mountain's  peak 
When  winter  rules  the  year; 
And  children  grieve,  as  if  for  aye 
Leaves,  flowers,  and  birds  were  past  away: 
But  buds  and  blooms  again  are  seen. 
And  fields  are  gay,  and  hills  are  green. 
And  streams  are  bright,  and  sweet  birds  sing. 
h.        Thouas  Lots  P£acx>ck — Rhododaphne. 

But  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews. 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  Nature  feels  decay. 

c.  Pope —  Winter,    Line  85. 

Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  season's  difference, — as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say 
This  is  no  flattery. 

d.  As  You  Like  li.    Act  IL     So.  1. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly 
that  way. 

f .  King  Lear.     Act  11.     Sc.  4. 

The  green  moss  shines  with  icv  glare; 
The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-like  form; 
And  lovely  is  the  silvery  scene 
When  faint  the  sun-beams  simile. 

/.         SouTHEY—  Winter,    St.  9. 

Lastly  came  Winter,  cloathed  all  in  frize. 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him 

chill; 
Whils't  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did 

freesc, 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled 

bill 
As  from  a  limebeck  did  adown  distill: 
In  his  ri^ht  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with 

eld; 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  hable  was 

to  weld. 

g,  SFS3HBEB~Rurie  Queene.    Canto  VII. 

Legend  of  Oonstancie,     St  3 1. 


Under  the  snowdrift  the  blossoms  are  sleep- 
ing, 

Dreaming  their  dreams   of  sunshine   and 
June, 

Down  in  the  hush  of  their  quiet  they're 
keeping 

Thrills  from  tho    throstle's    wild    summer- 
swung  tune. 
h,        Habbiet  Pbeboott  Spofiobi>— ]7nder 

the  SnoiixirifL 

See,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year; 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train, — 
Vapors,  and  Clouds,  and  Storms. 
u         Thomson — The  Seasons.     Winter. 

Line  1. 

Through  the  hashed  air  the  whitening  shower 

descends. 
At  first  thin  wavering;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the 

day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all;  save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current. 
j.         Thomson— 7/i«  Seasons.    Winter. 

Line  229. 

Gay  looked  the  field's  regalia. 
Green  bloomed  oak  and  acacia, 
Birds  warbled  their  sweet  opera. 
But  now  the  crows  cry  their  ka,  kal 
Gone's  the  world's  ambrosia. 
It  seems  a  pale,  gray  nebula; 
Men  Irown  at  these  phenomena. 
k.        Von  deb  Voqelweidb— if.nnesui^fr  ef 
Oermany,     Dreariness  of  Irtn/er. 

All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  bore 
The  loosening  drift  its  breath  beiore; 
Low  circling  round  the  southern  zone. 
The  sun  through  dazzling  snow-mist  ^one. 
No  church-bell  lent  its  Christian  tone 
To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 
Curled  over  woods  of  snow-hung  oak. 
A  solitude  made  more  intense 
By  dreary  voiced  elements, 
The  shrieking  of  the  min<Ue88  wind. 
The  moaning  tree-boughs  swayinc  blind. 
And  on  the  glass  the  unmeaning  beat 
Of  ghostlv  finger-tips  of  sleet. 
\.        'Wmmsai^SnovO'Ihund, 

Make  we  here  our  camp  of  winter; 

And,  through  sleet  and  snow. 
Pitchy  knot  and  beechen  splinter 

On  our  hearth  shall  glow. 
Here,  with  mirth  to  lignten  duty, 

We  shall  lack  alone 
Woman's  smile  and  girlhood's  beauty. 

Childhood's  lisping  tone. 

m.      'WmrnER^Lumbermen.    St  8. 

Stem  winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound. 
n,        WoBDSWOBXH— On  the  Power  <;f  Soujkd, 

St  12. 
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SECBECT. 

A  Beeiet  at  home  is  like  rocks  under  tide. 

a.  D.  M.  Muixx^ — Magnus  and  Morna. 

Sc.  2. 

And  vhatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
GiTe  it  an  understanding,  bnt  no  tongue. 

b.  HamUi.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

If  yon  haxe  hitherto  concealed  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still. 

c.  Hamlet.    Ac  I.     Sc.  2. 

INro  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away. 

d.  Borneo  and  Juliet,    Act  IL     Sc.  4. 

Tiro  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third's  away. 

e.  TUus  Andronicus.     Act  IV.     Sc  2. 

Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  BrutiLs, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
Tbat appertain  to  you? 
/.      Julius  Caesar,    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

SEIiF-CONTBOL. 

I  vill  be  lord  over  myself.  No  one  who 
cannot  master  himself  is  worthy  to  rule,  and 
only  he  can  rule. 

J.      GoETH£ — Lewes*  Life  of  Goethe.  Bk.V. 

Whoe'er  imagines  prudence  all  his  own. 

Or  deems  that  he  hath  powers  to  speak  and 

jadge 
Such  as  none  other  hath,   when  they  are 

known, 
They  are  found  shallow. 
A.      Sophocles— .4n/ij/.  707. 

SELF-EXAMINATIOK. 

Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there;  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it 
doth  know. 
i      3£uLsuTe  f(yr  Measure,    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Speak  no  more: 
Thoa  tom'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
Ab  till  not  leave  their  tint. 
;.      Hamlet,    Act  IIL    Sc.  4. 

*I1s  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours, 

Andaakthem  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 

k,      Youv(^— Night  Thoughts,     Night  U, 

Line  37C. 


Where  all  are  selfish,  the  sago  is  no  better 
than  the  fool,  and  only  rather  more  dangerous. 
/.       Yboudu— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects,    Party  PolUics, 

I  learned  that  no  man  in  God's  wide  earth 
M  either  willing  or  able  to  help  any  other 


PL        PbT4T<0ZZT. 

What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  pirick  us  to  redress? 
IL       JitUut  Ooesar.    Act  LL    J3«,  1, 


I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 
I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip 
But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 
o,        She&idan — The  Duenna.  Act  I.   Sc.  2. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Self-love  is  a  principle  of  action ;  but  among 
no  class  of  human  beings  has  nature  so  pro- 
fusely distributed  this  principle  of  life  and 
action  as  through  the  whole  sensitive  family 
of  genius. 

p.        Isaac  Disraeli— ii/erary  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.    Ch.  XV. 

A  gentleman  is  one  who  understands  and 
shows  every  mark  of  deference  to  the  claims 
of  self-love  in  others,  and  exacts  it  in  return 
from  them. 

q.        Hazutt— Table  Talk,    On  the  Look  of 

a  Gentleman, 

To  observations  which  ourselves  wo  make, 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  Observer's  sake, 
r.        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ex).  I.    Lino  2. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 
s.         TvDO  Gentlemen  of  Verona.     Act  11. 

Sc.  6. 

O  villanous!  I  have  looked  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  seven  years!  and  Pince  I  could 
distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  ijijury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love 
himself. 

t         OtheUo.    ActL     Sc.  3. 

Self-love  is  the  instrument  of  our  preserva- 
tion ;  it  resembles  the  provision  for  the  per- 
petuity of  mankind: — it  is  necessary,  it  is 
dear  to  us,  it  gives  us  pleasure,  and  we  must 
conceal  it 

t/.        Voltaire—^  Philosophical  Dictionary, 

Self-Love, 

SENSE. 

The  region  of  the  senses  is  the  unbelieving 
part  of  the  human  soul. 
V.        Geoboe  MaoDonald — Mary  Marston . 

Ch.  xn. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though    no  science    fairly  worth    the 
seven. 
10.       Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  43, 

What  thin  partitions  Sense  from  Thought 
divide. 
X.        "PovE— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  I. 

Line  2261 

Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume; 
The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  diamond  weighty,  solid,  sound; 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam; 

Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still.       

y.        YomtQ^Nigki  naughts.    Night  Vm. 

LmeI254. 
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SENSEBILITT. 

Susceptible  persons  are  more  afifected  by  a 
change  of  tone  than  by  unexpected  words, 
a.        Geo£oe  Euot— ^dam  Bede, 

Ch.  XXVII. 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the 

flowers 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd    by  the 

thorns. 
h.        MooRE— 0  Think  2sot  My  Spirits, 

It  secm'd  as  if  each  thought,  and  look. 
And  motion  were  that  minute  chain'd 

Fast  to  the  spot,  such  root  she  took. 

And  like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook, 
With  face  upturn'd— so  still  remain'd! 

c.  Moore— Xoves  of  the  Angels.     First 

AngeTs  Story, 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and 

ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please; 
Oh  let  th*  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 

d.  Hannah  ^IouE—&nsibUity, 

The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique. 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply, 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye; 
The  artful  enquiry,  whose  venomed  dart 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills, 

yet  told, 
The  list'ner  wonders  how  you  thought   it 

cold ; 
These,   and  a  thousand    griefs  minute    as 

these. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 

e.  Hannah  More — SensibUiiy. 

And  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  the  pole. 
/.         Pope — Temph  of  Fame,    Line  431. 

SHADOWS. 

What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue. 

g.        BuREE — Speech  at  Bristol  on  Declining 

the  PoU. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
A.         Caaipbell — LochieTs  Warning. 

Shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light. 
i.         Gay —  The  Persian^  Sun,  and  Cloud. 

Line  10. 

A  shadow  came  and  lingered  where  the  sun- 
light stood  before. 
Anna  Katharine  Green — The  Sioord 
of  Damocles.   Bk.  ILL    Ch.  XXIH. 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you 
Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue. 

BenJonson — To  Celia.    Song. 


^ 
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Alas!  must  it  ever  be  so? 
So  we  stand  in  our  own  light  whcrerer  we 

go, 
And  fight  our  own  shadows  forever. 
I.        Owen  Mkricdtth — Lucile.    Canto  XL 

St.  5. 

Shadows  are  in  reality,  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  a 
landscape,  next  to  the  highest  lights. 

m.       JElusxiN — Painting, 

Checkered  shadow, 
n.         Tiius  Andromcus.    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 
0.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Shadows  to-night 
Have    struck  more   terror  to   the   soul    of 

Bichard, 
Than  can   the  substance  of  ten  thousand 

soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Bich- 
mond. 
p.        Bichard  111,    Act  V.     Sc  3. 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 
q.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IL     So.  9. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

This  was  Shakespeare's  form; 
Who  walked  in  every  path  of  human  life. 
Felt  every  passion;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire, 
r.        AxENsn>£ — Inscription  for  a  MoMoneid 

of  Shakespeare, 

If  I  say  that  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest 
of  intellects,  I  have  said  all  concerning  him. 
But  there  is  more  in  Shakespeare's  intellect 
than  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  what  I  call  an 
unconscious  intellect;  there  is  more  virtue  in 
it  than  ho  himself  is  aware  of. 

8.        Carlyle— iifsay.     Characteristics  of 

Shakespeare. 

Our  myriad-minded  Shakespeare. 
(.         CoucRiDOE — Biographia  Literaria, 

Ch.  XV. 

Far  from  Shakespeare's  being  the  least 
known,  he  is  the  one  person,  in  all  modem 
history,  known  to  us.  What  point  of  morals, 
of  manners,  of  economy,  of  philosophy,  of 
religion,  of  taste,  of  the  conduct  of  life,  has 
he  not  settled?  What  mystery  has  he  not  sig- 
nified his  knowledge  of?  What  office,  or 
function,  or  district  of  man's  work,  has  he 
not  remembered?  What  king  has  he  not 
taught  state,  as  Talma  taught  Kapoleon? 
What  maiden  has  not  found  him  finer  than 
her  delicacy?  What  lover  has  he  not  outloved? 
What  sage  has  he  not  outseen?  What  gentle- 
man has  he  not  instructed  in  the  rudeness  of 
his  behavior  ? 

u.        'EusaBOTX^Shakespeart^ 


HHAlvEtifc'yiAltTi. 


SICKNESS. 
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Soul  of  the  age! 
The  appiansel   delight!  the  wonder  of  onr 

stage! 
My  Shakespeare  rise. 

a.        Ben  Johson — To  the  Memory  of 

Shakespeare. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  hononr'd 

bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 
6-        ldn/ron^£pitaph  on  Shakespeare 

SHAME. 

Here  shame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear 

prevails. 
And  each  by  tarns  his  aching  heart  assails. 

c.  Addison's  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses. 

Transformation  of  Acialon, 

Line  73. 

I  haTC  some  wonnds  upon  me,  and  they 

smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

d.  Coriolanus.    Act  I.     Sc.  9. 

Oy  shame!  Where  is  thy  blnsh  ? 

e.  llamlet.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

The  most  curious  offspring  of  shame  is 

f.  Sydxet  Smith — Lecture  on  the  Evil 

Affections. 

SHIPS. 

She  walks  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  aeems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
g.        Btron — The  Corsair.    Canto  I.    St  3. 

The  true  ship  is  the  ship  builder. 
k,       Emebson — Essay.     Of  History. 


that  sailed  for  sunny  isles, 
But  never  came  to  shore. 
i       Thos.  Hebvxt — The  DemJCs  Progress. 

Being  in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  a 
^ba&ce  of  being  drowned, 
j.       Sam'i<  Johnson — BosweWs  Life  of 

Johnson,    An.  1759. 

A  little  model  the  master  wrought, 
Vliich  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
^Vluktthe  child  is  to  the  man. 
ik.      hovoFEUJOW— Building  of  the  Ship. 

Line  19. 

Mid  ne  straight,  O  worthy  master! 

Stsonch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel 
13uit  ihall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

•And  vith  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle. 

t       LoNOOTKLLOW — BuUding  of  the  Ship. 

Line  1. 

Thoe's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean. 
But  every  climate,  every  soil. 
Vast  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 
ind  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall! 
n.      hoiHSWEXJjQiW^The  Building  of  the  Shh>. 

Line  66. 


The  wind  plays  on  those  great  sonorous 
harps,  the  shrouds  and  masts  of  ships, 
n,        LoNoizUiOW — JJvperion.    Bk.  L 

ch,  vn. 

Ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity, 
o.        MooBB —ia/te  Bookh.    The  Idght  of 

the  Harem. 

Let  our  barks  across  the  pathless  flood 
Hold  different  courses. 
p.        Scon — KeniliBorth.  Ch.  XVII-  Motto. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Bum'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten 

gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them:    the 

oars  were  silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 

made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 
q.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  II.   Sc.  2. 

Ships,  dim  discovered,  dropping  from  the 
clouds. 
Thomson — The  Seasons.     Summer. 

Line  946. 


Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 
Then  shriek*d  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave; 

Then  some  leap'd  overboanl  with  fearful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave. 
s.        Bybon — Don  Juan.   Canto  II.    St  52. 


The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine. 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses 

dark, 
Tl^at  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
t.         MniTON — Lycidas.    Lino  98. 

But  hark!  what  shriek  of  death  comes  in 

the  gale, 
And  in  the  distant  ray  what  glimmering 

sail. 
Bends  to  the  storm  ? — Now  sinks  the  note 
of  fear! 
Ah!  wretched  mariners! — no  more  shall  day 
Unclose  his  cheering  eye  to  light  ye  on  your 
way! 
u.        Mrs.  JJATKTT.WFK— Mysteries  of 

Udolpho ,     Shipwreek . 

SICKNESS. 

We  all  dread  a  bodily  paralysis,  and  would 
make  use  of  every  contrivance  to  avoid  it, 
but  none  of  us  is  troubled  about  a  paralysis 
of  the  soul. 

V,  SiFIOIXrOBL 
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He  had  a  fever  \irhen  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake;  'tis  tme,  this  god  did 

shake: 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colonr  fly; 
And  that  saml;  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world, 
Did  lose  his  Im^trc. 
a.        Juliu.i  (xj'sar.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  liying,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things. 
h.         Timon  of  Atfiens.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

What,  is  Bmtns  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  Contagion  of  the  night? 
c         Julius  Coeaar,    Act  IL    Sc.  L 

SIGHS. 

Sigh'd  and  look'd  and  sigh'd  again. 
a.        Dbyden — AlexarSl^^a  teasi. 

Line  120. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh, 
c.        G^i^Y— Elegy  in  a  Churchyard.     St.  20. 

My  soul  has  rest,  sweet  sigh!  alone  in  thee. 
/         l*ETEAECH--7b  Laura  in  Death, 

Sonna  LIV. 

SHiEKCE. 

Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
advantage,  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to 
calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we 
give  no  jnst  occasion  for  them. 

g.        Addison— T/te  TaOer.    No.  133. 

Silence,  when  nothing  need  be  said,  is  the 
eloquence  of  discretion. 
h.        "BoxEE.— Summaries  of  Thought.  Silence. 

There  is  a  gift  bevond  the  reach  of  art,  of 
being  eloquently  silent. 

I.         BovEE — Summaries  of  TJiought.  Silence. 

There  was  Bilenco  deep  as  death; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath. 
For  a  time. 
j.         C-AMPBEiiL —  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

Silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

A:.         CARLYiiE — Ileroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  IL 

Silence  is  the  element  in  which  great  things 
fashion  themselves  together;  that  at  length 
they  may  emerge,  full-formed  and  majestic, 
into  the  daylight  of  Life,  which  tbey  are 
thenceforth  to  rule. 

/.         Cablyle— /4>drfor  Resartus.     Bk.  m. 

Ch.  IV. 

Speech  is  grcnt;  but  silence  is  greater. 
m.    *  CABijYhE—£ssays.     Characteristics  of 

Shakespeare. 


Under  aU  speech  that  is  good  for  anything 
there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Silence  it 
deep  as  eternity;  speech  is  sh^ow  as  time. 

n.        Cabiszlm— Essays.   Memoirs  cf  the  lAft 

ofScotL 

They  thns  pcused  over  the  white  sands, 
and  between  the  rocks,  silent  as  their  shadows, 
o.        CouEBiDGE — Ute  Wanderings  of  CdirL 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose. 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
p.        CowPER—TIteTask,  Bk.  V.  Line  141. 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not 

come; 
For  light  cares  speak,  when  mighty  g^efis  are 
dombe. 
q.        Samuel  Dakqx — Complaint  of 

Bosamond.    St.  114. 

How  massively  doth  awful  Nature  pile 
The  living  rock,  like  some  cathedral  aisle. 
Sacred  to  silence  and  the  solemn  sea. 
r.        Thomas  Doubledat — The  lAUrm 

Souvenir,     The  Sea  Cave, 

A  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 
s.        Dbyden — Astrcea  Redux,    Line  7. 

The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master  s  requiem. 
i.        Emebson— />irj/e.    St,  12. 

Silence  gives  consent 
u.        FuixEB —  Wise  Sentences. 

Silence  gives  consent, 
r.        Goldsmith— 7^  Oood-Xahired  Mm. 

Actn. 

In  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 
Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been. 

Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena,  calls. 
And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between. 

Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan. 

There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and 
alone. 
IT.        Hood — Sonnets.    SHence^ 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound. 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be. 
In  the  cold  grave— under  the  deep,  deep  sea. 
Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found, 
\Vhich  hath  been  mute,  and  still  most  sleep 
profound. 
X.        Hood — Sonnets.     SUence. 

Not  much  talk — a  great,  sweet  silence. 
y.        Henby  James,  Jr.  —A  Bundle  of  Letters. 

LeUer  IV. 

All  was  silent  as  before — 
All  silent  save  the  dripping  rain. 
z.        Longfellow—^  Rainy  Day. 

H(Dder,  the  blind  old  god, 
^Vhose  feet  are  shod  with*  silence, 
aa.      JMSQVSLuavr — Tegners  Drapa. 

Verse  6w 


SILENCE. 


SILENCE. 
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Tbu  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep. 
So  fall  of  rest  it  seemed ;  each  passing  tread 

Was  a  reyerberation  from  the  deep 
Beoesses.  of  the  ages  that  are  dead. 
a.        Longfellow— i/bn/6  Oassino.    St  11. 

Three  Silences  there  arc:  the  first  of  speech, 
The  second  of  desire,  the  third  of  thought 
6-        LosonLLOW— 27ie  Three  Silences  of 

Jlolinos. 

What  shall  I  say  to  von?    What  can  I  say 
Better  than  silence  is? 

c        LoMOFELLOw — MoriUiri  Salutamus, 

Line  129. 

Hothing  is  more  nsefnl  than  silence. 

d.  MzHAMDEB— £i;  Incert.     Ccmced. 

P.  216. 

Silence  has  many  advantages. 

e.  MsXANDKB— i^E  Inctrt,     Comoed, 

P.  220. 

\    Tliere  are  moments  when  silence,  prolonged 
and  nnbroken, 
Miore  ezpressiTc  may  be  than  all  words  ever 

spoken, 
ft  is  when  the  heart  has  an  instinct  of  what 
In  the  heart  of  another  is  passing. 
/-         OwzN  Mbredith— i^ci/e.    Pt  11. 

Canto  I.    St  20. 

That  Silence  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  con- 
venation  is  allowed  by  Cicero  himself,  who 
wujn,  there  is  not  only  an  art,  but  even  an 
sloquence  in  it. 

g,        Haxhah  'NLove— Essays  on  Various 

Subjects.    Thoughts  on  Oonversaiion, 

*w— »<^  sweeter  is  than  speech. 
k^        D.  M.  MuLOGK — Magnus  and  2foma. 

Sc.  3. 

Jh  flflent  and  safe;  silence  never  betrays  you. 
1.         JoHH  BoTLB  0*Ekclly— i2u/es  of  ilte 

Hood, 

that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
Vom'B  Homer^s  lliacL    Bk.  XIV. 

Line  252. 

in  love  bewrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty; 

.beggar  that  is  dumb  you  know, 

"Mmj  challenge  double  pity. 

JL        Sir  Walxeb  Ealeioh— 2^  Silent 

Lover,    Verse  6. 


more  musical  than  any  song. 
CuKisxiNA  G.  BoesxTTi— /iomiet  Rest. 


Be  cheok*d  for  silence, 
Bat  nerar  tax'd  for  speech. 
«.       JWs  WeU  Thai  lirtds  WeU.    Act  L 

So.  1. 

rn  speak  to  thee  in  silence, 
a.        CifmbOme— Act  V.    Sc  4. 

B is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good; 
Bat  brakk,  my  heart;  for  I  must  hold  my 
tongue, 
a       ^mUd,    ActL    So.  2. 


Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 
p.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  EC.    Sc.  1. 

Silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not 
vendible. 
q.        Mercluini  of  Venice.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy: 
I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how 
much, 
r.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell. 
s.         OtheUo.     Act  n.     Sc.  2. 

The  rest  is  silence. 
t         Hamlet.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

What!  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do:  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to 
grace  it. 
u.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  U. 

Sc.  2. 

Tou  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak. 
V.        Gymbeline.    Act  IL     Sc.  3. 

Silence!  Oh  well  are  Death  and  Sleep  and 
Thou 

Three  brethren  named,  the  guardians  gloomy- 
winged 

Of  one  abysK,  where  life  and  truth  and  joy 

Are  swidlowcd  up. 
to.       Shelley — Fragments,     Silence, 

Silence  oppresses  with  too  great  a  weight 
X.        Sophocles — Aniig.    1254. 

The  deepest  rivers  make  least  din, 
The  silent  soule  doth  most  abound  in  care. 
y.        F.ABTi  OF  Steblimo — Aurora,     1G04. 

S:mg. 

Of  every  noble  work  the  silent  part  is  best 
Of   all    expression,    that    which  cannot  be 
expressed. 
t.        Stoby — The  Unexpressed. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice! 
aa.      Tennyson — Maud.    Pt  V.     St  3. 

Come  then,  expressive  Silence. 
bb.      Thomson — The  Seasons,     A  Hymn, 

Lme  118. 

No  sound  is  uttered, — but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  penetrates  the  glades, 
cc.       Wobdswobth — Composed  upon  an 

Evening  of  Extraordinary  Splendour 

ana  Beauty. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
dd,      Wobdswobth— i8o?w/  at  the  lPk€ist  of 

Brougham  Oastte. 
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Her  head  was  bare; 
Bnt  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair, 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  tied  above, 
8weet  negligence  unheeded  bait  of  love! 
a.        Dbyden — Trans,  from  Ovid's 

Metamorphoses.     Meleager  and 
AialarUa.     Line  68. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  greatness; 
indeed,  to  be  simple  is  to  be  great. 
6.        'E^LEsaon— Literary  Ethics. 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 

c.  Goldsmith— i)eseWcd  VUlage. 

Line  253. 

The  greatest  tmths  are  the  simplest: 
And  so  are  the  greatest  men. 

d.  J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habe —  Ouesses  at 

Trvih. 

Give  me  a  look, 'give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace: 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free. 
t.        Ben  Jonson —  The  Silent  Woman. 

Act  L     So.  1. 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent 
/.        TzNNYsoN— iody  Clara  Vere  de  Vert, 

St.  7. 

SIN. 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin*d  to, 
By  damning  those  the^  have  no  mind  to. 
g,        Butler — Hudtbras,   Canto  I.  Pt  I. 

Line  215. 

Angels  for  the  good  man's  sin, 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in. 
h.        Campbell — Pleasures  of  Hope, 

Line  357. 

Sin  let  loose,  speaks  punishment  at  hand. 
i         CowPEB — Expostulaiion.    Line  160. 

I  could  not  live  in  peace  if  I  put  the 
shadow  of  a  wilful  sin  between  myself  and 
God. 

J.         Geoege  Eliot — The  HFiIl  on  the  Floss. 

Bk.  VL    Ch.  XIV. 

GrBat  sins  make  great  sufferers. 
k.       Anna  Kathabine  Green — The  Sword 
of  Damocles.    Bk.  XL     Ch.  XVI. 

ILm-like  is  it  to  fidl  into  sin, 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 
/.         liOKGFELLOw's  Fredrick  Von  Logan. 

Sin, 

Her  rash  hand  in  an  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck 'd,  she 

eat. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her 

scat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of 

wo 
That  all  was  lost. 
tn.       Milton— Porodtse  Lost,    Bk.  IX. 

Line  780. 


So  many  laws  argues  so  many  sins, 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XIL 

Line  283. 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  alL 
0,        MooBB — LaUa  Jiookh.    Paradise  and 

the  Peru    Line  206. 

How  shall  I  lose  the  sin  yet  keep  the  sense. 
And  love  the  offender  yet  detest  the  offence? 
p.        PoPB — Abekurd  and  Eloise,    Line  191. 

See  Sin  in  State  majestically  drunk; 
Proud  as  a  Peeress,  prouder  as  a  Punk. 
q.       Porx— if  oral  JEssays.    £p.  XL 

Line  69. 

Sin  is  a  state  of  mind,  not  an  outward  acL 
r.        Sewell — Passing  Thoughts  on  BdigioK 

WUfulSin. 

Commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways. 
s.        Henry  IV,    R.  H.    Act  IV.    So.  4. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  lore  to  act.   * 
t.         Pericles.    Act  1.     Be.  1. 

1*11  not  be  made  a^ft  and  dall-«y'd  fool. 
To  shako  the  head,   relent,   and  sigh,  and 

yield 
To  Christian  intercessors, 
u.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  HL    So  3. 

It  is  a  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
V,        Henry  VL    Pt.  IL    Act  V.    So.  1. 

O  fie,  fie,  fie! 
Thy  sin*s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
10.       Measure  for  Measure,    ActHL    Sc  L 

O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! 
X.        Much  Ado  About  Sothing,    Act  IV. 

Scl. 

Eobes  and  furr*d  gowns  hide  all.      Plate  sin 

with  gold. 
And  the    strong   lance   of  justice   huitlen 

breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
y.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.    Sc.  6. 

Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
z.         King  John.     Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not 
perch. 
aa.      Richard  IlL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your 

hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
hb,      Richard  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  L 

What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can:    What  can  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it;  when  one  can  not  repent? 
O  wretched  state!    O  bosom,  black  as  death! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  Ireo 
Art  more  engaged. 
cc,      Hamlet.    Aotm.    Sc.  3. 
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lict  guilty  men  remember,  their  black  deeds 
Do  lean  on  cmtohes  made  of  slender  reeds, 
o.        John  Webstbb — 2^6  White  Devils  or 

VUtoria  Coronitxma. 

8INGEBITY. 

Ijoss  of  sincerity  is  loss  of  yital  power. 
h.        BoTZE — Summaries  of  Thoughi. 

Sinceriiy. 

There  is  the  love  of  being  sincere  without 
the  love  of  learning;  the  oeclouding  here 
leads  to  an  injurious  disregard  of  conse- 
quences. 

e.        CoixrvcruB^Ancdids,  Bk.  I.   Gh.  IV. 

Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what 

we  think,  and  in  all  things 
Keep   ourselyes   loyal   to   truth,   and    the 
sacred  professions  of  friendship. 
d*        liovoFXLiJOiw^Vouriship  of  MUes 

Siandish.    Ft  YI. 

You  know  I  say 
Just  what  I  think,  and  nothing  more  nor 

less. 
And,  when  I  pray,  my  heart  is  in  my  prayer. 
I  cannot  say  one  thing  and  mean  another: 
If  I  can't  pray,  I  will  not  make  believe! 
e,        LoMOFELLow — Christus.    Pt.  lEL 

Oiks  Corey.    Act  H.    8a  3. 

The  measure  of  life  is  not  length  but 
honestie. 
/.        liiLT—Euphv/es,     The  Anatomy  of 
WU.    LeUers  of  Euphxtes. 

Friends,  if  we  be  honest  with  ourselyes. 
We  shall  be  honest  with  each  other. 

g.        Geoboe  MacDonaij> — The  Marquis 

of  Lossie,    Ch.  LiXXL 

Sincerity  is  the  way  to  heayen.    To  think 
how  to  be  sincere  is  the  way  of  man. 
A.        Mbngzus— /deoi  of  the  Ferfed  Man, 

There  is  no  greater  delight  than  to  be  con- 
floious  of  sincerity  on  self-examination. 
t.         MzNdus — Maxims. 

Bat  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
Por  daws  to  peck  at;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 
j.         Othm.    ActL    Sc.  1. 

I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 
k.        As  YovL  Like  S.    Act  lY.    So.  3. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart 
thiiucs  his  tongue  speaks. 

I         Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  m. 

So.  2. 

Men  should  be  what  they  seem; 
Or,  those  that  be  not,   would  they  might 
seem  none! 
m.       Othello.    Act  m.    Sc.  3. 


Oh!  how  much  more  doth  Beauty  beauteous 

seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth 

give! 
n.        Sonnet  LIV. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  mauce;  then  must 

thou  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  welL 
0.        Othello,    ActV.    Sc.2. 


8INOEBS. 

Yerse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound, 
She  feels  no  biting  pang  the  while  she  sings, 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around 
Bevolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things. 
p.        GuTFOBD — Contemplation. 

And  those  who  heard  the  Sinsers  three 
Disputed  which  the  best  might  be: 
For  still  their  music  seemed  to  start 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart. 
q.       LoNovELiiOW — Ths  Singers. 

God  sent  his  Singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men* 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again, 
r.        LoNovELLOw— T^e  Singers, 

He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. 
s.        IjosQrKUJOw —Hiawatha.    Ft  YL 

Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion. 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing. 
t.        JjouQiFELum—HiatDatha.    Ft.  XL 

Sweetest  the  strain  when  in  the  song 
The  singer  has  been  lost. 
II.        EzjzABETH  Stuabt  Fhelps —  The  Poet 

and  the  Poem* 

But  woxdd   you   sing   and  rival   Orpheua' 

strain. 
The  wond'ring  forests  soon  should  dance 

again; 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  pow'rful 

call, 
And  headlong  streams  hang  list*ning  in  their 

fall! 
t;.        "PovK— Summer.    line  81. 

But  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he 
sings  psalms  to  hornpipes, 
to.       Winter's  Tale.    Act  lY.    Sc.  2. 

Every  night  he  comes, 
With  music  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness:  It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves;  for  he  persists; 
As  if  his  life  lay  on*t 
X.        AlTs  Wa  Thai  Ends  Well    Act  m. 

Sc.  7. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument. 
y.        Richard II.    Act IL    Scl. 
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Nay,  DOW  you  are  too  flat. 
And    mar    the    concord    with    too    harsh  a 
descant, 
a.         Tioo  OenUemen  of  Verorux,    Act  I. 

Sc.  2. 

O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  oat  of  a  bear. 
6.         OihdLo.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

The  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  snllen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  Heaven's 
gate. 

c.  Sonnet  XXIX, 

Thon  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  snng, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

d.  Midsummtr  NighVs  Dream,     Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

I  do  bnt  sing  becanse  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

e.  Tenntson — In  Memoriam,    Pt.  XXI. 


SKY,  THE 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  bine  sky, 
So  clondless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 
/.        Bybon—  The  Dream,    St  4. 

Oh!  "darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 
As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 
g,       BYBom^Don  Juan,  Canto  IV.  St.  110. 

That  golden  sky  which  was  the  doubly 
blessed  symbol  of  advancing  day  and  of  ap- 
proaching rest. 

h,        Gbobok  Euot— 2>anM52  Deronda. 

Bk.  V.   ch.  xxxvni. 

See!  he  sinks 
Without  a  word ;  and  his  ensanguined  bier 
Is  vacant  in  the  west,  while  far  and  near 
Behold!     each    coward    shadow    eastward 

shrinks, 
Thou  dost  not  strive,  O  sun,  nor  dost  thou 

cry 
Amid  thy  cloud-built  streets. 
i.         Fabeb — T%e  Bosary  and  Other  Poems. 
On  the  Bamparts  at  Angouleme. 

How  bravely  Autumn  paints  upon  the  sky 
The  gorgeous  fame  of  Summer  which  is  fled! 
•".         Hood — iSonncts  Written  in  a  Volume  of 

Shakspeare, 


The  starry  cope 
Of  heaven. 
k,        Milton— Paradise  Los*. 


Bk.  IV. 

Line  992. 


Sometimes  gentle,  somotimos  capricious, 
sometimes  awful;  never  the  same  for  two 
moments  together;  almost  human  in  its  pas- 
sions, almost  spiritual  in  its  tenderness,  al- 
most Divine  in  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to 
what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  distinct  as  its 
ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to 
what  is  mortal,  is  essential. 

/.        Uxmsnx^The  Sky. 


This  migestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire, 
m.       Namkt     ActIL    Sc  2. 

Heaven*s  ebony  vault 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Thro'  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur 

roUs, 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world, 
n.       'Shelley— ^c^n  JIab.    Pt  IV. 

Of  evening  tinct 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine, 
o.        Thomson — I%e  Seasons,     Summer, 

Line  15a 

The  sky  domed  above  us,  with  its  heavenly 
frescoes,  painted  by  the  thought  of  the  Great 
Artist. 

p.        Allan  Thbocxmobton — Sketches. 

Green  calm  below,  blue  quietness  above. 
q,        VfBJTiiER-^The  Fennsyltxaiia  PUgrbn, 

St  113. 


The  tongue 
Of  slander  is  too  prompt  with  wanton  malice 
To  wound  the  stranger, 
r.        .^SGHZLus — Snppl.  972. 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dis- 
section. 
8,        Btbon— Don  Juan.    Canto  L    St  31. 

Assail*d  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife. 

His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life; 

And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the 

dart 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 
i.        CowpEB — Hope,    Line  570. 

There  are  •  •  •  •  robberies  that  leave 
man  or  woman  forever  beggared  of  peace  and 
joy,  yet  kept  secret  by  the  sufferer. 

u,       GsoBQS  Eliot — Fdix  Holt. 

Introduction. 

And  though  you  duck  them  ne'er  so  long, 
Not  one  salt  drop  e'er  wets  their  tongue; 
'Tis  hence  they  scandal  have  at  will. 
And  that  this  member  ne'er  lies  stilt 
V,        Gat—  The  Mad  Dog. 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame. 
w.       Gjly-— The  Poei  and  the  Hose, 

And  there's  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tamo 
Of  loudly  publishing  our  neighbour's  shame; 
On  eagles'  wings  immortal  scandals  fly. 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  to  die,        \ 
X,        Stephen  Habvex's  Juve^uzZ.  Satire  IX.     I 

If  slander  be  a  snake,  it  is  a  winged  one—     • 

it  flies  as  well  as  creeps.  | 

y.        D0X7OLAS  Jeebold — Specimens  of  \ 

JerroUTs  Wit.    Shndcr.     { 

> 

Cut  men's  throats  with  whisperings.  J 

^f        Ben  Jonson — Se^anus,    Act  I.    Sc.  L 
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Where  it  conoems  himself, 
Who's  angry  at  a  slander,  makes  it  tme. 
a.        BsN  JoNSOM— Cbrfiitne.    Act  III.  Sd. 

Whosoever  lends  a  greedy  ear  to  a  slander- 
ous report  is  either  himself  of  a  radically  bad 
disposition,  or  a  mere  child  in  sense. 

6.        MisjLSDER — Ez  Incerl,     Comoed. 

P.  220. 

*Twa8  Slander  filled  her  month  with  lying 
words; 

Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin.        

c.        PoLLOK — Course  of  Txmit.    Bk.  VIII. 

Line  725. 

Enemies  carry  abont  slander,  not  in  the  form 
in  which  it  took  its  rise.  The  scandal  of  men 
is  everlasting;  even  then  does  it  sarvive 
when  yon  would  suppose  it  to  be  dead. 

<L        Riley's  P{au(u«.    ThtFersa,  Actm. 

Sc.  1. 

Low-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lispers. 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers. 
e.        Scott— i^briiiiiw  of  Nigd.    Ch.  V. 

It  is  safer  to  a£fh>nt  some  People  than  to 
oblige  them;  for  the  better  a  Man  deserves 
the  worse  they  will  speak  of  him. 

/.  SXMZCA. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  sC  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
g.        Hamlet.    Act  HE.    Sc.  1. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies. 
h.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  Y. 

Sc.  3. 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 
For-ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 
j.         Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  JlL    Sc.  1. 

If  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
j.         Two  OerUlemen  of  Verona,    Act  HL 

Sc.  2. 

I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain, 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some 

office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  Blander. 
fc.         Othello.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Ko  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 

Can  censure  'scape;  back-wounding  calumny 

The  whitest  virtue  strikes:   What  king  so 

strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue. 
I.         Measure  for  Measure.    Act  III.   Sc.  2. 

Slander'd  to  death  by  villains; 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue: 
Bc^,  apes,  braggarts,  jacks,  milksops. 
m.       Much  Ado  About  Noihing,    Act  Y. 

So.  1. 


So,  haply,  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  tne  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot^may  miss  •our 

name, 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. 
n.        Hamlet,    Act  lY.    Sc.  1. 

That  thou  art  blamed,   shall    not    be   thy 
defect; 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 

•        «        •        *        ••        •        • 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater.  I 

o.        Sonnet  iXX, 

"Tis  slander, — ^whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world. 
p.        Oymbeline.    Act  UL    Sc.  4. 

'Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whose 

breath 
Rides  on  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world;  kings,  queens,  and 

states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slanaer  enters. 
q.        Oymbdine.    Act  in.    Sc.  4. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  m^  good  namOb 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  ennchea  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed, 
r.        Othello.    ActUI.    So.  3. 

Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown. 
And  wink  a  reputation  down. 
s.        Swift — Jourjial  of  a  Modem  Lady. 

Line  192. 

Soft-buzzing  slander;  silly  moths  that  eat 
An  honest  name, 
t         Thouson— Xt&erfy.   Pt.IY.  Line  609. 


I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought   and   sold   have    ever 
eam'd. 
u.        CowpEA— !77ie  Task.  Bk.  H.  Line  29. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England:  if  their 

lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 

fall. 
V.        CowPEB— TTie  Task.  Bk.  n.  Line  40. 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves, 
tc.       Gabbick — Prologue  to  the  Oamesters. 
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Enslave  a  man,  and  von  destroy  his  ambi- 
tion, bis    enterprise,  bis  capacity.      In  tbe 
constitution  of  liuman  nature,  tbe  desires  of 
bettering  one's  condition  is  tbe  mainspring 
of  effort     Tbe  first  toucb  of  slavery  snaps 
tbis  spring. 
a,        Mann — Slavery.   Letters  atul  SpetcJies. 
Letter  Accepting  the  Nomination  for 
the  Thirteenth  Congress, 
Marcb,  1848. 

O  execrable  son,  bo  to  aspire 
Above  bis  brethren  to  bimself  assuming 
Autbority  usurp'd;  from  Grod  not  given. 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fisb,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute;  tbat  rigbt  we  bold 
By  bis  donation :  but  men  over  men 
H!e  made  not  lord :  sucb  title  to  bimself 
Beserving,  human  left  from  human  free. 
6.        Hilton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  Xn. 

Line  64. 

And  ne*er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be 

slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  tbe  sea  rolls 

its  waves. 
c        BoBEBT  Paine — Adams  and  Liberty. 

Whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

d.  Pope's  Homer's  Odyssey.     Bk.  XVII. 

Line  392- 

Go,  see  the  captive  bartered,  as  a  slave! 
Crushed  till  his  high,  heroic  spirits  bleeds, 
And  from  bis  nerveless  frame  indignantly  re- 
oeeds. 

e.  BooEBs — Pleasures  of  Memory.  Pt.  IL 

Servitude  seizes  on  few,  but  many  seize  on 
her. 
/.         Seneca. 

Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 
g.        Henry  V.     Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

"You  have   among  you  many  a  purchased 

slave. 
Which  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and 

mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them." 
h.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

By  the  Law  of  Slavery,  man,  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  divested  of  the    human 
character,  and  declared  to  be  a  mere  chatteL 
i.         Chas.  Sumneb— T7i6  Anti  Slavery 

Enterprise.    Address  at  New  York. 

May  9th,  1855. 

Where  Slavery  is.  there  Liberty  cannot  be; 
and  where  Liberty  is,  there  Slavery  cannot 
be. 
J.         Chas.  ^xjmser— Slavery  and  the 

Rebellion.     Speech  before  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Hejniblican 

Union. 

Slavery  is  also  as  ancient  as  war,  and  war 
as  human  nature. 

Voi/TAIBE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary. 

Slaves. 


That  execrable  sum  of  all  villanies  com- 
monly called  a  Slave  Trade. 
I.        John  "Wjbslex— Journal. 

Feb.  12,  1792. 

It  is  observed  by  Homer,  ♦  •  •  that  *•» 
man  loses  half  bis  rirtue  the  day  tbat  he  be- 
comes a  slave;"  be  might  have  added  with 
truth,  that  he  is  likely  to  lose  more  than  ludf 
when  he  becomes  a  slaye-master. 

m,       Abcbbishop  Whatelt — Annotations 
to  Bacon* s  Essays.     Of  Plantations. 

A  Christian!  going,  ^one! 
Who  bids  for  God's  own  image? — for  liis  graoe^ 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-plaoe 
Hath  in  her  snfifering  won? 
n.        Whutieb^  Voices  of  F^reedom.     The 

QurisUan  Stavt. 

Our  fellow-conntrymen  in  chains! 

Slaves — in  a  land  of  light  and  law! 
Slaves — crouching  on  the  very  plain5i 

Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom*8  war! 

0.        Whittieb —  Voices  of  P^reedom, 

Stomas. 

Bight  onward,  O  speed  it!    Wherever  the 

blood 
Of  the  wronged  and  the  guiltless  is  czyingto 

God; 
Wherever  a  slave  in  his  fetters  is  pining. 
p.        Whittieb—  Voices  of  Frtieaom. 

Written  on  lUading  the  Mesnage 

(/ Gov.  BUntr. 

What!  mothers  from  their  children  riven! 

What!  God's  own  ima^e  bought  and  sold! 
Americans  to  market  dnven, 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold! 

q.        Whitxzeb^-  Voices  of  JFVeedom. 

StanttU, 


What  means  this  heaviness  that  bangs  upon 

me? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  mj 

senses? 
Nature,  oppressed  and  barass*d  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest, 
r.        Addison— Cbto.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Happy  he  whose  toil^ 
Has  o*er  his  langtdd  pow  riess  limbs  dittoB*d 
A  pleasing  lassitude;  ne  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  Dreams: 
His  powers  the  most  voluptuously  dissolve 
In  soft  repose;  on  him  tbe  balmy  dews 
Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend. 
s,        Abmstbono — Art  of  Preserving  HeaSh. 

Bk.  UL    Line38& 
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Sleep  is  a  death:  0  make  me  try 

By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die,  -fj 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 

On  my  grave  as  now  my  bed.  C^ 

t*        iSir  Thomas  Bbowne— i?eJt7)0  Medid  ^i 

Pt.  II.    Sec.  U  ^ 
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We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in 
onr  sleeps;  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It 
is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of 
reason ;  and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps. 

a.        Sir  Thomas  Bbowkb — Retigio  MedicL 

Pt.  n.    Sec.  11. 

We  term  sleep  a  death;  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that 
are  the  house  of  life. 

&.        Sir  Thomas  BuovmrE^Rdlgio  Medici 

Pt  II.     Sec.  12. 

How  he  sleepeth!  having  drunken 
Wear^  childhood's  mandragore. 

From  his  pretty  eves  have  sunken 
Pleasures  to  make  room  for  more — 
Sleeping  near  the  withered  nosegay  which 
he  pulled  the  day  before. 

c.  E.  B.  Bbownino— -4  Child  Asleep. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For^ft  or  grace,  surpassing  this — 

"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

d.  E.  B.  Bbownuio— I^e  Sleep, 

Sleep  on.  Baby,  on  the  floor, 

Tired  of  all  the  playing. 
Sleep  with  smile  toe  sweeter  for 

That  you  dropped  away  in! 
On  your  curls'  full  roundness,  stand 

Golden  lights  serenely — 
One  cheek,  pushed  out  by  the  hand. 

Folds  the  dimple  inly. 

e.  £.  B.  Bbowmimo — Sleeping  and 

Watching. 

My  slumbers, — if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  endure  not 
/.        Bybon— Jtfdn/red.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy. 
g.        Btbon — The  Dream.    St  1. 

Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented 
sleep!  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and 
all,  like  a  cloak;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry, 
drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and 
cold  for  the  hot;  in  short,  money  that  buys 
everything,  balance  and  weight  that  makes 
the  shepherd  equal  to  the  monarch,  and  the 
fool  to  the  wise;  there  is  only  one  evil  in 
sleep,  as  I  have  heard,  and  it  is  that  it  re- 
sembles death,  since  between  a  dead  and  a 
Bleeping  man  there  is  but  little  difference. 

h.        CTsyASfTEs—Don  Quixote. 

O  sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  bo  given! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven 
That  slid  into  my  souL 

{.         CoLEBiDGE—^ncten^  Mariner.    Pt  Y. 

St  1. 


Yisit  her.  gentle  Sleep!  with  wings  of  healing. 
And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain  birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright    above  her 

dwelling. 
Silent  as  though  they  watched  the  sleeping 
Earth! 
j.         Coij:bidgz— Dejection.  An  Ode.  St.  8. 

Slee]^,  the  type  of  death,  is  also,  like  that 
which  it  typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.    It 
'  flies  from  hell,  and  is  excluded  from  heaven. 
A;.        C.  C.  CoLTON-— Xocon. 

O  Sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave  me? 
Why  thy  visionary  joys  remove  ? 
I.        CoTxavEvz—Sewde.    Act  U.    Sc.  2. 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  m  silent  darkness  bom. 
Believe  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light 
m.       SAinrzii  Daniel— Sonnet. 

Sleep,  Silence'  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals 

brings. 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  opprest 
n.        Dbummond — Sonnet. 

Sleep!  to  the  homeless,  thou  art  home; 
The  friendless  find  in  thee  a  friend; 
And  well  is  he,  where'er  he  roams. 
Who  meets  thee  at  his  journey's  end. 
0.        Ebeziezeb  Elliott— 5/eep. 

O  gentle  Sleep,  whose  lenient  power  thus 

soothes 
Disease  and  pain,  how  sweet  thy  visit  to  me. 
Who  wanted  thy  soft  aid!    Blessing  divine! 
That  to  the  wretched  giv'st  wish'd  repose, 
Steepingtheir  senses  in  forgetfulness! 

p.  EUBIFIDBS. 

O  sleep!  in  pity  thou  art  made 
A  double  boon  to  such  as  we; 
Beneath  closed  lids   and  folds  of  deepest 
shade 
We  think  we  see. 
q.        Fbothingham—  The  Sight  of  the  BliTid, 

Oh!  lightly,  lightly  tread! 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep. 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed. 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

r.        Mrs.  Hemans— 7%«67eeper. 

O  magic  Sleep!  O  comfortable  bird. 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the 

mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth!  O  unconfined 
Bestraint!  imprisoned  liberty!  great  key  • 
To  golden  palaces. 
8.        Heat's  Endymion.    Bk.  I.    Line  456L 

O  gentle  sleep!  my  welcoming  breath 
bhall  hail  thee  midst  our  mortal  strife, 
Who  art  the  very  thief  of  life, 

The  very  portraiture  of  death! 
t.        Alokzo  de  TiKdksma— Stoep. 
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JUl  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight 
Enfold  in  the  serene  delight 
And  quietude  of  sleep! 
a.       LoNOFEUiOW —  The  Masque  of  Pandora, 

pt  vn. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered. 
6.        Longfellow —  The  Belfry  of  Surges, 

IStf  4. 

'Dreams  of  the  snmmer  night! 

Tell  her,  her  lover  keeps 
Watch!  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps! 
Sleeps! 

c.  Longfellow — Spanish  Student.  Act  L 

Sc.  3.     Serenade, 

I  am  weary,  and  am  overwrought 
With  too  much  toil,  with  too  much  care 

distraught, 
And   with    the   iron   crown   of  anguish 
crowned. 
Lay  thy  soft  hand  upon  my  brow  and  cheek, 
O  peaceful  Sleep! 

d.  Longfellow — Sleep^ 

Ko  voice  in  the  chambers. 

No  sound  in  the  hall! 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Beigns  over  all! 

«.        Longfellow — Curfew, 

Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 
/.         Longfellow — To  a  Child.    Line  116. 

In  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Siren's  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  ninefolded  spheres 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears; 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  the  fate  of  God  and  Men  is  wound. 

g.        "MiLTOif— Arcades,    Line  61. 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 
h,         Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  II. 

Line  583. 

The  bco  with  honeyed  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring; 
With  such  ft  concost  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy  feather'd  sleep. 
t.         Mn/roN — II  Penseroso.    Line  142. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight  in- 
clines 
Our  eyelids. 
j.         Milton — Paradise  Lost,     Bk.  IV. 

Line  615. 

O,  we're  a'  noddin',  nid,  nid,  noddin*; 
O  we're  a*  noddin'  at  our  house  at  hame. 
A;,       Lady  Naibne—  We're  a*  2^^oddin\ 


Sleep,  thou  repose  of  all  things;  Sleep, 
thou  gentlest  of  the  deities;  ihan  peace  df 
the  mind,  from  which  caie  flies;  who  dost 
soothe  the  hearts  of  men  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  the  day,  and  refittest  them  for 
labour. 

L        Orny-Aleia.    Bk.XL    Line  623. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe. 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weepe. 
m.       Pebct*b  Beliques,    Lady  Anne 

BothweWs  LameTd, 

Sleep  and  death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 

Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace. 

n.        Potn'a  Bomer'sBiad.    Bk.  XVL 

Line  831 

Best,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  the  brow  and  breast; 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 
The  purple  land, 
o.        Cjbbistina  G.  Bossetzi — Dream-Land, 

And  I  pray  you  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me:  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come 
upon  me. 

p.         Midsummer  2^gM*s  Dream,    Act  IT. 

Sc.  L 

'  Bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber-door  I'll  beat  the  dnun, 
Till  it  cry— Sleep  to  death. 
q.        King  Lear,    Act  IL     Sc.  4. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep!  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  mde; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night» 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king? 
r.        Henry  I  y,    Pt  II.    Act  m.    Sc  1. 

Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  thy  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber; 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in    the  brains  of 

men; 
Therefore  thou  sleep*st  so  sound. 
5.        Julius  CcBsar,    Act  IL    Sc.  L 

He  sleeps  by  dajr 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with 

me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him. 
t.         Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IL    Sc.  5. 

He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothaclie. 
u,         Cymbeline,    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subject^ 
Are  at  this  hour  fast  asleep!    O  sleep,  O  geO' 

tie  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,   how  have  I   fri^hta^ 

thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelid 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfalness? 
V,        henry  IV,     Pt.  II.    Act  m    Sc  1. 

I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes. 
U7.       BichardllL    Act  Y.    Sc.  a. 
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Hethonghtl  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sleep  no 

more! 
Uacbeth  does  murder  Bleep,  the   iimocent 

sleep. 
CL        MadMh.    Actn.    Sc2. 

Kerer  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
]>id  I  ex^oy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 
Bat  witii  his   timorous    dreams  was   still 
awals*d 
h.        Hichard  III.    Act  lY.    Sc.  1. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
"Sot  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  tlie  world, 
Shan  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thon  ow'dst  yesterday. 
c         OOuilo.    Actm.    Sc.  3. 

O  polish'd  perturbation!  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slnmber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchltiil  night!  sleep  with  it  now! 
Tet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with   homely  biggen 

bound, 
SooreB  out  the  watch  of  night. 
d.        Henry  IV,    Ft.  11,    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

On  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Cbarming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Haldng  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and 

sleep 
As  is  the  difiference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly  hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

c       Henry  IV.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon 

her; 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument 
/.         Cymbdine,    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

"Bhake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counter- 
feit. 
And  look  on  death  itself!— 
g.       liadbeUi.     Act  n.    Sc.  3. 

Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 

breast! 
'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to 

rest! 
&.      Borneo  and  JulieL    Act  n.     Sc.  2. 

Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
Mj  custom  always  of  the  aitemoon. 
i       BamUt.    Act  L    Sc.  5. 

^Mp  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
wg  upon  his  penthouse  lid. 
/.       Maet/eth,    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

Sbep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of 

•Qtt  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's 

hath, 
Ikba  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second 

course. 
^Uef  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
It;       Macbeth.    Act  IL    So.  2. 


Sleep  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 
I.         Midsummer  ITKjkVs  Dream.    Act  IIL 

Sc.  2. 

This  sleep  is  sound,  indeed  this  is  a  sleep 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'a 
So  many  English  kings. 
m.      Eeiiry  IV.    Pt  IL    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Thou  lead  them  thus. 
Till  o'er   their  brows    death-counterfeiting 

sleep, 
With    leaden    legs    and    batty  wings  doth 
creep, 
n.        Midsummer  I^ghCs  Dream.     Act  IH. 

Sc.  2. 

Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;   yet  grossly 

fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more, 
o.        Measure  for  Measure.   Act  HL    Sc.  1. 

Thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of 

life; 
Each  part,  dcpriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like 
death. 
p         Bomeo  and  JulieL    Act  IV.    Sc  1. 

To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream;  ay,  there's 

the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 

come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause. 
q.        Hamlet,    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

On  their  lids      *      •      ♦ 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed, 
r.        BHELiiET —  Queen  MaJb.    Pt.  I. 

Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the 

rain 
Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  bum 

again. 
s.        Shelley— Epipsychidion,    Line  671. 

Ck)me,  Sleep:   O  Sleep!  the  certain  knot  of 

peace. 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  re- 
lease, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and 
low. 
t         Sir  Philip  Sidney — Astrophel  and 

SteUa.    St.  39. 

Sleep,  baby  sleep. 
u.        Caboiine  Southet — In  Vol.  IkiiiUed 

Solitary  Hours, 

Thou  hast  been  called,  O  sleep,  the  friend  of 

woe, 
But  'tis  the  happy  that  have  called  thee  so. 
V.        SoxjTHEY — The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Canto  XV.    St  IL 
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Before  the  dore  sat  Belf-consTiming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watoh  and 
ward, 

For  feare  least  Force  or  Frand  should  un- 
aware 

Breake  in,  and  spoile  the  treasure  there  in 
gard. 

Xe  would  he  suffer  Sleepe  once  thither-ward 

Approach,  albo  his  drowsy  den  were  next; 

For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  compared; 

Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext: 

Here  Sleepe,  there  liichesse,  and  Hel-gate 

them  betwext.  

a.        Spenseb — F<erie  Queene,    Canto  YII. 

St.  35. 

She  sleeps,  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart, 
The  n-agrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart 
She  sleeps:  on  either  hand  up  swells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest: 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dweUa 

A  perfect  form  in  pf  rfect  rest. 

h,        TssmrxBO^—Jlie  Day^Dream,    Sleeping 

Beauty. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace. 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  increase, 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

c.  Tennyson— 2b  J,  H .    St.  18. 

The  mystery  of  folded  sleep. 

d.  Tennxson— ^  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

St.  66. 

When  in  the  down  I  Rink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times  my  breath, 
c.        Tennyson— in  Memoriam. 

pt  Lxyn. 

Is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  loosing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  Nature  craves  ? 
/.        Thomson— 27ie  Seasotis,    Summer. 

Line  71. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with    the  day;   there    are   set  awful 

hours 
'Twixt  heaven  and  us;   the  manna  was  not 

good 
After  sun-rising;  far  day  sullies  flowers; 
Bise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sin  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is 

shut. 
g,        Henry  Yaughan — Rules  ajid  Lessons. 

Yerse  2. 

Deep  rest  and  sweet,  most  like  indeed  to 
death's  own  quietness. 
h.        YmoiEU—jEneid.    Trans,  by  Wm. 

Morris. 

Hush  my  dear  lie  still  and  slumber! 
Holy  anffels  guard  thv  bed! 
i.         Watts — Oradle  Hymn. 


Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,  I  hear  him 

complain: 
**  Yon*ve  waked  me  too  soon — ^I  must  slumber 

again." 
A    little   more   sleep,    and   a   little    more 

slumber. 
j.        Watts— IforaZ  Songs.     TheShiggard. 

Come,    gentle   sleep  I     attend   thy   votary's 

S'ayer, 
ough  death's  image,  to  my  couch 
repair; 
How  sweet,  though  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to 

lie. 
And,  without  dying,  O  how  sweet  to  die! 
k.        WoiiOOT— J^i^am  on  Sleep. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
/.         WoBDswoRTH— <Son/7  at  the  Feast  of 

Brougham  OaaOe, 

Through  all  the  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest^ 
Moved  not. 
m.       WoEDSWOBTH —  VandracouT  and  Jvlia, 

Tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts. 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfnlness. 
n.        WoBDfiwoBTH— TTia  Excursion. 

BklY. 

Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause. 
0.        YoTnxQ—mghi  Thoughts.    Night  I. 

Line  23. 

Man's  rich  restorative!  his  balmy  bath. 
That  supplies,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play. 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  macnine. 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tire4  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day. 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn; 
Fresn  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our 

wheels, 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion 

ends. 
p.        Yoxmo—mghi  Thoughts.    Night  IX. 

Lme  2146. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  for- 
sakes. 
q.        YovJua-^ITight  Thoughts,    Night  L 

Line  1. 

SMILES. 

That  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneen 
r.        Bybon— iara.    Canto  I.    St.  17. 

Her  smile  was  like  a  rainbow  flashing  from  a 
misty  sky. 
s.        Anna  Kathabine  Green — The  Swerd 
of  Damocles.    Bk.  HL    Ch.  XXTTT. 

A  face  that  cannot  smile,  is  never  good. 

t.  MABTIAI^Yn.     25. 

A  smile  that  glow'd 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.  

u.        MnioN— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  YIH. 

Line  618. 
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Smiles  from  reason  flow 
^bmte  deny'd,  and  are  of  love  the  food, 
a.      Mn/roN — Parcuiise  Lost,    Bk  IX. 

Line  239. 

I  feel  in  every  smile  a  chain. 
h.      Pexeb  Pikdab — Pindariana. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betrav, 
Ai  shallow  streams  ran  dimpling  aU  the  way. 
e.      VovE— Prologue  to  iSatires.    Line  315. 

Ber  smile  was  prodigal  of  summery  shine, — 
Oajly  persistent, — Ime  a  mom  in  June 
Tm  laughs  away  the  clouds,  and  up  and 

down 
Goes  merry  making  with  the  ripening  grain. 
Hut  slowly  ripples,— its  bent  head  drooped 

down, 
lIHh  golden  secret  of  the  sheathed  seed. 
d,      ICaboabet  J.  Pbeston — Old  Songs  arid 

New,     UnvisUed, 

Nobly  he  yokes 
Aimiling  with  a  sigh:  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  snch  a  smile; 
9m  imile,  mocking  the  sign,  that  it  would 

fly 
hm  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds,  that  sailors  rail  at. 
t       Cytribeline,     Act  IV,    So.  2. 

Ofte  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain. 
7-      Hamlet,    Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

.Bddom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
is  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his 

spirit 
Aateould  be  mov*d  to  smile  at  anything. 
f      Jxdius  Cassar,    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Those  happy  smilets 
Ast  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem*d  not  to 

niow 
Whiignests  were  in  her  eyes;  which  parted 

thence, 
isparis  from  diamonds  dropx)'d. 
*.      Kmg  Lear.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Ainder  smile,  our  sorrows* only  balm. 
i       ToDNO — Love  of  Fame,    Satire  V. 

Line  108. 

SNOW. 

tod  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes; 

ueelonds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 
And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies; 

isd  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  waverinsflakes  begins  to  flow. 
Flake  after  flake 

Ikfjsink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

h       Bbxakt—  The  Snow-Shower. 

h>,  sifted  through  the  winds  that  blow, 
IHrnn  comes  the  soft  and  silent  snow, 
Wkite  petals  from  the  flowers  that  grow 

In  the  cold  atmosphere. 
Ilete  starry  blossoms,  pure  and  white, 
Soft  fialling,  falling,  through  the  night. 

Have  draped  the  woods  and  mere. 
h       Qmnrnt  W.  Bunqat— 7^  Artists  of 

the  Air. 


Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies, 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy 

skies; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  bosoms  bare, 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air. 
I,         CJULBBE—Inebrii'iy. 

Announced  by  all  the  tnimpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the 
heaven, 
I  And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden's  end* 
m.       BuEBSoa—The  Snow-SiWTn. 

Come  see  the  north-wind*s  masonry. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tide,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves    his  white  bastions  with    projected 

roof 
Bound  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or 

door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  naught  cares  he 
For  number  or  p'roportion. 
n.        Emebson— 7%e  Snow- Storm, 

Silently,  like  thoughts  that  come  and  go» 
the  snow  flakes  fall,  each  one  a  gem . 
Q         W.  Hamilton  Gibson—  Pastoral  Days, 

Wijiier. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  falling  so  silently, 
all  day  long,  all  night  long,  on  the  mountains, 
on  the  meadows,  on  the  roofs  of  the  living, 
on  the  graves  of  the  dead! 

p,        Longfellow—  Karmnagh. 

ch.  xxvm. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments 
shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 

Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 

Silent,  and  soft  and  slow 

Descends  the  snow. 

q.        Longfellow — Snow-Flakes. 

The  silent  falling  of  the  snow  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  solemn  things  in  nature. 

Longfellow — Hyperion,    Bk,  I. 

Ch.  vn. 
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It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  mixture  of  con- 
templations with  an  active  life,  or  retiring 
wholly  to  contemplations,  do  disable  and 
hinder  the  mind  more. 

s.        Bacon —  Qf  the  Jnterpretaiion  of  Nature. 

Ch.  XXVI. 

It  is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret 
hatred  and  aversation  towards  society,  in 
any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast. 

t.        Bacon — Essays,     Civil  and  Moral.    Of 

Friendship. 

Society  is  now  one  polished  horde, 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  bores  and 
bored. 
II.        Bybon— Don  Juan.    Canto  XIIL 

St.  95. 
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Society  is  like  ft  largo  piece  of  frozen  water; 
and  skating  well  is  the  great  art  of  social 
Ufe. 

0.  JjETETUi  Elizabeth  Landon. 

Solitude  Boraetimcs  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 
6.        Milton— jParcuiwe  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  249. 

Heav'n  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 
Till  one  Man's  weakness  grows  the  strength 
of  all. 
c        TorE—Essafj  on  Maiu     Ep.  II, 

Line  249. 

Society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociable. 
d.         Ctpnbdine,     Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone, 
c.         Macbdh.      Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

• 

Society  having  ordained  certain  customs, 
men  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  society, 
and  conform  to  its  harmless  orders. 

/.         Thackeray — The  Book  of  Snobs. 

Ch.  I. 

Society  is  as  ancient  as  the  world. 

g,        VoLTAiBE — A  Philosophical  Dictionary, 

Policy, 

SOLITUDE. 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is, 
and  how  far  it  cxtendeth;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love. 

h.        Bacon— JSjsays.     Of  Friendship. 

Converse  with  men  makes  sharp  the  glitter- 
ing wit. 
But  God  to  man  doth  speak  in  solitude. 
i.         John  Stuabt  Blaceie — Sonnet. 

Highland  SolUude. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitude,  nor 
anything  that  can  bo  said  to  be  alone,  and  by 
itself,  but  God;— who  is  his  own  circle,  and 
can  subsist  by  himself. 

i.         Sir  Thomas  Bbownb — Jiellgio  Medici. 

Pt.  II.    Sec.  10. 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them. 
k.        BTROV—Childe  JIarold.     Canto  III. 

St.  113. 

He  enter'd  in  his  house — his  home  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home;— and 
felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 
Without  a  welcome. 

1.  Byron — Don  Juan.    Canto  HL 

St  52. 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  peace, 
m.       Byeon — Tfie  Bride  of  Ahifdoa. 

Canto  II.     St.  20. 


Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honoTir*d  race, 
n.        BxBON^TAe  Dvam.    Si.  2. 

In  solitude,  when  we  are  least  alone, 
o.        Btson — ChUde  Harold,    Canto  TTT, 

St  90. 

I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remembered  or 
forgot. 
p.        BYROv—ChOde  Hanld,    Canto  IIL 

St.  112. 

This  is  to  be  alone;  this,  is  solitude  ! 
q.        BTBOS'-Childe  Harold.    Canto  IL 

Si.  2a 

*Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die; 
It  hath  no  flatterers;  vanity  can  ffive 
No  hollow  aid  ;   alone — man  with  his  Grod 
musi  strive, 
r.        BYSxm^ChUde  Harold,    Canto  IT. 

St  33L 

What  is  the  worslof  woes  that  waii  on  age? 
What    stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on    the 

brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's 

page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
s,        BYBOS—Childe  Harold.    Canto  IL 

St  98. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea. 

t         CoLEEiDOE — The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pt  IV. 

So  lonely  *twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 
«.         CoLEBiDOE— 7%e  Ancient  Mariner. 

Pt  vn. 

How  sweet  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude; 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet 
V.        CowpEB — Retirement    liine  740. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
VD.       Cowp£B — Alexander  Sdkirk, 

Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more  ! 
X.        CowPEB— 27»e  Tosfc.    Bk.IL    LineL 

O  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarmsy 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place, 
y.        Comtek— Alexander  Seucirk. 

Constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmix'd  joy.  uninterrupted  rest 
z,        Wentwobth  Dillon  ( Earl  of  Hoseom- 
mon)^Miac«XUinies.     Ode  Vpofi 
Solitude.    Line  21. 
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Solitnde  is  the  nnrse  of  enthusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  is  the  tme  parent  of  genius.  In 
all  ages  solitude  has  been  called  for— has 
been  flown  to. 

a.  Isaac  Disraeli — Literary  Giaracfer  of 

Men  of  Oenius,    Ch.  X. 

There  is  a  society  in  the  deepest  solitude. 

b.  Isaac  Dtbraetj— Xi/emry  Character  of 

Men  of  Oenius.    Ch.  A. 

So  Tain  is  the  belief 

That  the  sequestered  path  has  fewest  flowers. 

c.  Thomas  Doubledat — Sonnet,     The 

PoeVs  Solitude. 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights; 
"Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  de- 
lights. 

d.  DauMHOND —  VranUi,  or  Spiritual 

Poems.  The  Praise  of  a  Solitary  Life. 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  dotn  live 

his  own; 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 
Bat  doth  converse  with  that  Eternal  Love, 
c         Dbummond—  Urania,  or  SpiritiuU 

Poems.  The  Pra  ise  of  a  Solitary  Life. 

There  is  always  a  part  of  our  being  into 
which  those  who  are  dearer  to  us  far  than 
our  own  lives  are  yet  unable  to  enter. 

/.         "Fbotjde— Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Sea  Studies. 

We  enter  the  world  alone,  wo  leave  it  alone. 
g.         Fboudb — Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    Sea  Studies. 

I  was  never  less  alone  than  when  with 
myself. 
A.        Gibbon— Ifewioir.    Vol.  L    P.  117. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Betreat  from  care,  that  never  must  bo  mine. 
How  blest  is  ho  who  crowns,  in  shades  like 

these, 
A  Tonth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations 

try. 
Azid,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 
{.         GoLDB^nTB— Deserted  ViUage.  Line  0*7. 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness;  it  calms 
My  heart:  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  those  elms 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shad  c. 
J.         Gbaeamx — The  Sabbath.    A  Summer 

Sabbath  WaVc. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strifo. 
Jfc.        GBkY^Segy  tn  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St.  18. 

O  Solitude!  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  iumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings:  climb  with  me  the 
steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  tho  dell, 

In  flowery  slopes,  its  rivers  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  deer's 
swift  leap 

Stertles  the  wild  bee  from  the  fox  glove  bclL 
h         Kemxb— Sonnet.    Solitude. 


Tot  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  bo 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human-kind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 
m.       Keats— iSonnd.    Solitude. 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return, 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  249. 

Nature  has  presented  us  with  a  large  fiac- 
ulty  of  entertaining  ourselves  alone,  and 
often  calls  us  to  it,  to  teach  us  that  we  owe 
ourselves  in  part  to  society,  but  chiefly  and 
mostly  to  ourselves. 

0.         MONTAIOME— j&sav5.     Bk.  II. 

Ch.  xvnL 

Until  I  truly  loved,  I  was  alone. 
p.        Mrs.  NoBTON—  The  Lady  of  La  Oaraye, 

Pt'n.    Line28i 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
Tho  moss  his  bed,  the  cavo  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well, 
Kemote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass'd  the 

days; 
Prayer  all  his   business — all   his  pleasure 

praise. 
q.        Paioxell— The  Hermit. 

Whosoever    is  delighted    in    solitude,  is 
either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god. 
r.        Plato — Protag.    I.     337. 

Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
s.        BoGEBS — Iluman  Life.    Line  759. 

When  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone. 
(.  .      Scott — Marmion.    Canto  IT. 

Introduction. 

Alone  each  heart  must  cover  up  its  dead; 
Alone,  through  bitter  toil;  achieve  its  rest 
u,       Batabd  Taylor—  The  PoeVs  Journal. 

First  Evening. 

'Tis  not  for  golden  eloquence  I  prav, 
A  godlike  tongue  to  move  a  stony  heart — 
Methinks  it  were  full  well  to  be  apart 
In  solitary  uplands  far  away. 
Betwixt  the  blossoms  of  a  rosy  spray. 
Dreaming  upon  the  wonderful  sweet  face 
Of  Nature,  in  a  wild  and  pathless  place. 
V.        Fbedebick  Tennyson— Sonnet     From 
a  Treasury  of  3iglish  Sonnets. 
Edited  by  David  M.  Main. 

I  could  live  in  the  woods  with  theo  in  sight* 
Where  never  should  human  foot  intrude: 
Or  with  thee  find  lij^ht  in  the  darkest  night, 
And  a  social  crowd  m  solitude, 
to.      TmuLLUs — Eequr^s  Curarum. 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 
That  marks  where  stood  her  capitols,  and 

hears 
The  bitter  booming  in  the  weeds,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  solitude. 
X.       HxnbyIubkb  Whus— 77me. 
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0!  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thonght. 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul! 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone. 

a.  Yoirso— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IIL 

Line  6. 

O  sacred  solitude!  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent!  envy  of  the  great, 
By  thy  pure  stream,  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid. 

b.  YouNO — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  V. 

Line  247. 

This  snored  shade  and  solitude,  what  is  it? 
Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  Deity, 
Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone; 
By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God. 

c.  YomiQ— Night  Thoughts,    Night  V. 

Line  172. 

SONG. 

That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech? 

d.  Byron— CTii/dc  Harold,    Canto  IV. 

St.  58. 

Now  shall  be  my  song. 
It  shall  be  witty  and  it  sha'n't  be  long. 

e.  Eabl  of  Chestebfieij) — Impromptu 

Lines* 

Full  oft  the  longing  soul  goes  out 
On  wing  of  song  its  good  to  find, 

And  flying  far  o'er  flood  and  doubt 
Its  ark  of  bondage  leaves  behind. 
/.         A.  A.  Hopkins — L* Envoi. 

Listen  to  that  song,  and  leam  it! 
Half  my  kingdom  would  I  give. 

As  I  live, 
If  by  such  songs  you  would  earn  it! 
g.        Longfellow— 77ic  Saga  of  King  Olaf. 

St.  3. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

h.        Lonofellow—  T%e  Day  is  Done. 

The  song  on  its  mighty  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently 
to  heaven. 
i.         Longfellow —  TJie  Children  of  the 

Lord's  Supper.     Line  44. 

Song  forbids  victorious  deeds  to  die. 
j.         Schiller--  The  Artists.    St.  11. 

The  lively  Shadow-World  of  Song. 
k.        Schiller — Tlie  Artists.    St.  23. 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique   song  we  heard  last 

night; 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times: 
Come;  but  one  verse. 
/.         Ticelfth  Night.     Act  U.     ttc.  4. 

Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty. 
m.       Shelley— To  Wordsujorth. 


The  gift  of  song  was  chiefly  lent, 
To  give  consoling  music  for  the  joys 
We  lack,  and  not  for  those  which  we 
n.       Batabd  Tatlob — The  Poefs  JbumaL 

Third  Eoenmg. 

To  Song,  God  never  said  the  word 
"To  dust  return,  for  dust  thou  art!" 
o.        BsNJAMiN  F.  Taylor — 7%e  Base  and 

Vie  Rolrin, 

Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings    •    •    •    and  skim  away.     

p.       Tennyson — In  Memoriam.  Pt.  XLVH 

Soft  words,  with  nothing  in  them,  make  a 
song. 
q.        Waller — 2b  Mr.  Creech, 

A  careless  song,  with  a  little  nonsense  in  it 
now  and  then  does  not  mis-become  a  monarch, 
r.        Horace  Walpolb — Letter  to  itfir 

Horace  Mann,    1770. 

SOBBOW. 

Nothing  comes  to  us  too  soon  but  soxiow. 
8.        Bailey — Fhstus.    Sc  Home. 

Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 
/.        Byron— 7\oo  JFbscari.    Act  IV.  Sc  L 

Adjust  our  lives  to  loss,  make  friends  with 

pain. 
Bind  all  our  shattered  hopes  and  bid  them 

bloom  again. 
u.        Susan  CoouDc^—ReadjustmenL 

Men  die,  but  sorrow  never  dies; 

The  crowding  years  divide  in  vain. 
And  the  wide  world  is  knit  witli  ties 

Of  common  brotherhood  in  nain. 

V.        Susan  Cooudge—  The  (>adle  Tomb  in 

Westminster  Abbey. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  lauds  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 
to.       CowPER— To  an  Afflicted  Protestant 

Lady, 

Many  an  inherited  sorrow  that  has  marred 
a  life  has  been  breathed  into  no  human  ear. 
X.        George  Eliot— ^ix  Holt 

Introdaction 

Sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiltly  flies. 
y.        Gray— Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  (f 

Eton  OoUeg% 

Sorrel's  faded  form,  and  solitude  behind. 
z.        Gray— The  Bard.    St  4. 

To  each  his  sufferings:  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

00,     GsAX-7-lXon  CoUege,    St  la 
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Oh,  why  Rhould  vows  so  fondly  made, 

Be  broken  ere  the  morrow, 
To  one  who  loves  as  never  maid 

Loved  in  this  world  of  sorrow  ? 
The  look  of  scorn  I  cannot  brave, 

Nor  pity's  eye  more  dreary; 
A  quiet  sleep  within  the  grave 

18  all  for  which  I  weary! 

o.        HoGO—  The  Etirkk  Shepherd .     The 

Broken  Heart, 

Hang  sorrow,  care  '11  kill  a  cat. 
6.        Ben  Jovaov— Every  Man  in  his 

Jlumour,    Act  I.    So.  3. 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 
c        KzATB — Hyperion,    Bk.  L    Line  36. 

The  first  pressure  of  sorrow  crushes  out 
fiom  our  hearts  the  best  wine;  afterwards  the 
constant  weight  of  it  brings  forth  bitterness, 
— the  taste  and  stain  from  the  lees  of  the  vat. 

d.  JjovQFKLuow— Drift-Wood,  TableTaUc. 

Alas!  by  some  degree  of  woe 

We  every  bliss  must  gain: 
The  heart  can  ne'er  a  transport  know 

That  never  feels  a  pain. 

e.  Littleton— k  ISong, 

Weep  on;  and,  as  thy  sorrows  flow, 
ni  taste  the  luxury  of  woe. 
/.         MooBE — Anacreontic 

I  Me  my  darling  in  the  marble  now — 

JCy   wasted   leaf — her    kind    eyes    smiling 

fondlv. 
And  through  her  eyes  I  see  the  love  beyond, 
The  biding  light  that  moves  not,— and  I  know 
That  when  God  gives  to  us  the  clearest  sight 
He  does  not  touch  our  eyes  with  Love  but 

Sorrow. 
g,        John  Bozlk  O'Beilly — T?ie  Statues  in 

the  Block, 

Soiiows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 
A        PoUiOK — Course  cf  Time    Bk.  I. 

Line  464. 

Do  not  cheat  thy  Heart,  and  tell  her, 

••  Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future, 

i^d  forget  to-dav." 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Heed  not  come  in  vain ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

i.         AnxLAiDE  A  Pboctob— J^}id  Sorrow, 

A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief. 
j.         Henry  IV,    Pt.  L    Act  IL    Sa  4. 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 
Ac         King  Lear,    Act  lY.     Sc.  1. 

Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
L        Mug  Lear,    ActIL    So.  4. 


Each  new  moon. 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  new 

sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  tho  face,  that  it  resound 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour, 
m.       Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  wracked  with  a  week  of 
teen, 
n.        Richard  III.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

Forgive  me,  Valentine  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  't  here;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 
0.         Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not 

speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it 

break. 
p,        Macbeth,     Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Here  I  and  sorrow  sit: 

Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 
q.        Aintj  John,    Act  lU.    Sc.  1. 

I  am  not  merry,  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am  by  seeming  otherwise, 
r.        Othello,    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine. 
8.        liichardlU,    ActlV.    Sc.  £ 

I  have  (OS  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile: 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  glad- 
ness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sad- 
ness. 
/.         Troilus  and  Oressida,    Act  L    So.  L 

I  wiU  instruct  my  sorrow  to  be  proud. 
u.        King  John.    ActllL    Sc.  1. 

Joy  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow. 
V,        Richard  IL    Act  HI.    Sc.  4. 

O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,   viewing  his  progress 

through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and 
die. 
to.       Hensry  IV.    Pt  L    Act  IIL    Sc.  L 

One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir. 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor. 
X,        Pericles.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

Peace;  sit  you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart;  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff. 
y.        Hamlet.    Act  UI.    Sc.  4. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours; 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide 
night 
z.        Richard  IIL    ActL    Sa  4. 
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Sorrow  conccol'd,  like  xm  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  bam  the  heart  to  cinders, 
a.        Titus  Andronicus.    Act  £L    Sc.  5. 

Sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
I,        liicfiard  IL    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feelings  else. 
Save  what  beats  there. 

c.  Kitig  Lear,    Act  UL    Sc.  4. 

This  sorrow's  heavenly. 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. 

d.  Othello.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Tis  better  to  bo  lowly  bom. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

e.  Ilenry  VJIL    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

To  weep  with  them  that  wee^)  doth  ease  some 

deal, 
Bat  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 
/.  Tittis  Andronicus,    Act  IIL     Sc.  1. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single 

spies. 
Bat  in  battalions! 
g,        llamleU     Act  IV.     Sc  5. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be: 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
Bv  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 
h.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  lU.    Sc.  5. 

Your  cause  of  sorrow 
Mast  not  bo  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 
i.         Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  7. 

Eacli  time  we  love, 
We  turn  a  nearer,  and  a  broader  mark 
To  that  keen  archer,  Sorrow,  and  he  strikes. 
j.         AxEXANDJiiB  Smith— 6'i7^  Po67M5.    A 

Boy's  Dream. 

Prostrate  on  earth  the  bleeding  warrior  lies. 
And  Isr'ers  beauty  on  the  mountain  dies. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
Hush'd  be  my  sorrow,  gently  fall  my  tears. 
Lest  my  sad  tale  should  reach  the  alien's 

ears: 
Bid  Fame  bo  dumb,   and  tremble  to  pro- 
claim 
In  heathen  Gatli,  or  Ascalon,  our  flame, 
Lest  proud  Philistia,  lest  our  haughty  foe. 
With  impious  scoru  insult  our  solemu  woe. 
k.        SoMJiit\'iLLE  —  The  Laiaeniation  of 

Valid  over  Said  and  Jonathan. 

To  live  beneath  Borrow  one  must  yield  to  it. 
L         Madamf.  .DJ::  SxAJk.  -Corinnc. 

Bk.  XIV.     Ch.  IIL 

O  sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  blood. 
Be  sometimes  lovely,  like  a  bride, 
And  put  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thou  wilt  have  inc  wise  and  good. 
VI,      TiiNxisJoJi— i>i  Memoriauu  i^  LVIIL 


Sighs 
Which  perfect  joy,  perplexed  for  atterance 
Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow, 
n.        Xenxtbon— TAe  0ardener*8  DcntghUr, 

Line  268. 

Smit  with  exceeding  sorrow  anto  Death. 
0.        TsssYBoa— The  Lover* s  Talt, 

Line  601. 

Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things. 
p.        TEmmoii—Locksley  ffaH.    St  38. 

Men  write  and  die,  of  woonds  they  dare  not 

own, 
So  the  bright  san  bams  all  our  grass  away. 
While  it  means  nothing  but  to  give  as  day. 
q.        VfAM^XL—To  the  Ihichess.    Line  18. 

soxjij,  the 

But  thoa  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  yoath* 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck    of   matter,  and    the    crush    of 
worlds, 
r.        Addison — Cato.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

A  soul  as  white  as  heaven. 
5.        Beaumont  and  Fletcheb —  7%e  Maids 

Tragedy.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

A  healthjrbody  is  good;  but  a  soul  in  right 
health, — it  is  the  thing  beyond  all  others  to 
be  prayed  for;  the  blessedest  thing  this  earth 
receives  of  Heaven. 

t,         Cablyle— Essays*    Memoirs  of  the 

LifeofSootL 

Everywhere  the  human  soul  stands  be- 
tween a  hemisphere  of  light  and  another  of 
darkness;  on  the  confines  of  two  everlasting 
hostile  empires.  Necessity  and  FreewllL 

u,        Caklyle— i&say*.     Goethe's  Works. 

Ko  iron  chain,  or  outward  force  of  any 
kind,  could  ever  compel  the  soul  of  man  to 
believo  or  to  disbelieve:  it  is  his  own  inde- 
feasible light,  that  judgment  of  his;  he  will 
reign  and  believo  there  by  the  grace  of  God 
alone! 

V,        CA&LTiiE — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  iV. 

It  is  the  soul  itself  which  sees  and  hears, 
and  not  those  parts  which  are,  as  it  were,  bat 
windows  to  the  soul. 

W,  CiCEBO. 

The  soul  of  man  is  larger  than  th«^  sky, 
Deeper  than  ocean,  or  the  abysmal  dark 
Of  tlie  unfathomed  centre. 
X.        Habtley  Cole&idoe — Poems.     To 

Shakspeare, 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven  hath  a  summer's  day. 
y.        Chasuaw — In  F  raise  of  Less  ins*  s  Jlnle 

if  Health. 

Beason  is  our  souPs  left  hand,  Faith   her 
right. 
z,        John  Donse— To  tk^  Conintiss  of 

Bedford.    St,  7. 
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I  hftre  a  soul,  that  like  on  ample  shield, 
Gan  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 
a.        Vrsdes— Sebastian.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

The  one  thing  in  the  world,  of  value,  is 
the  active  soul. 
6.        Embbson— r^  American  Scholar, 

GiBTity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 
Which  keeps  the  mind  steady, 
c        FuzJJCB — The  Holy  and  Profane  Staies, 

OravUy, 

Alt,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 
d.        JjosGEKLLOvr—Ohristus    The  Golden. 
Legend.     R.  IV.     Tlie  Cloisters. 

The  soul  never  grows  old. 
c         LoNonojiOW — Hyperion,    Bk.  IV. 

Ch.  IX. 

The  soul  of  man  is  audible*  not  visible.  A 
aonnd  alone  betrays  the  flowing  of  the  eternal 
fountain,  invisible  to  man! 

/.         Ijomotzllow — Hyperion,    Bk.  III. 

Ch.  4. 

Yital  spark  of  heav'nly  flame! 
g.        Pope— 0<fc.     The  Dying  Christian  to 

His  Soul. 

My  soul,  the  seas  are  rough,  and  thou  a 

stranger 
Im  these  iialse  coasts;  O,  keep  aloof;  there's 

danger; 
Gut  forth  thy  plummet;  see  a  rock  appears; 
Thy  ships  wants  sea-room;  make  it  with  thy 

tears. 
JL        QjOABisa— Emblems.  The  SouTs  Danger. 

Go.  Soul,  the  body's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  arrant; 
Fesr  not  to  touch  the  best: 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 
Go  since  I  need's  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

i         Sir  Walter  Baleioh—  Vie  Lie. 

And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
J.         Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 


linh'st  thou,  Fll  endanger  my  soul  gratis  ? 
h.        Merry  Wives  of  \Vindsor.    Act  IL 

Sc.  2. 
Thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  Heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 
L         Madbeth.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

'Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine. 
vu       HamleL    ActL    Sc.  1. 

Within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
n.         Sing  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 


*er  of  earth  is  form*d  to  earth  returns. 


The  soul  of  man  alone,  that  particle  divine, 
the  wreck  of  worlds  when  all  things 
fail. 
SoxEBviLLB— 2^e  Chase.    Bk.  IV. 


For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make, 
p.        Spemseb — An  Hymn  in  Honour  of 

Beauty.    Line  132. 

Nature  who  has  made  no  two  leaves  to  re- 
semble each  other,  has  endowed  our  souls 
with  a  still  greater  diversity,  and  imitetion 
then  is  a  kind  of  death  since  it  robs  each 
of  its  individual  existence.  • 

q.       Mapato  ds  Stael— Cbrinne.  Bk.  YIL 

Ch.L 

The  soul  is  a  fire  that  darts  its  rays  through 
all  the  senses;  it  is  in  this  fire  that  existence 
consists;  all  the  observations  and  all  the  ef- 
forts of  philosophers  ought  to  turn  towards 
this  Me,  the  centre  and  moving  power  of 
our  sentiments  and  our  ideas. 

r,        Madame  db  Staeit— (j^enTiany.  Ft.  IIL 

Ch.n. 

What  then  do  you  call  your  soul?  What 
idea  have  vou  of  it?  You  cannot  of  your- 
selves, without  revelation,  admit  the  exist- 
ence within  you  of  anything  but  a  power  un- 
known to  you  of  feeling  and  thinking. 

s.        YoLTAiBE'ii  rhilosophical  Dictionary, 

Saul. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinks  that  time  has 

made. 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 
As  they  draw  nearer  to  their  eternal  home. 
t.        Walles —  Verses  upon  his  Divine 

Foesy^ 

The  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul. 
t<.        WofixxswoETH — Laodamia. 


BOUND. 

A  thousand  trills  and  quivering  sounds 

In  airy  circles  o'er  us  fly, 
Till,  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
They  faint  and  languish  by  degrees. 

And  at  a  distance  die. 

V.       Addison— Ode/or  5<.  Cecilia's  Day. 

To  varnish  nonsense  with  the  charms   of 
sound. 
w.       Chubchill — The  Apology,    Line  219. 

Sonorous  metal  blowinc  material  sounds 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  bevond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  Night. 
X.       Milton— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  I. 

Line  540. 


The  murmur  that  springs 
From  the  growing  of  grass. 
y.        Foe — Al  Aaraaf.    Ft.  II. 


Line  123. 


The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
FoPE — Essay  on  Criticism,    Line  365. 
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SPEECH. 

Discretion  of  Bpeech  is  more  than  elo- 
quence; and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him  with 
whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good 
words,  or  in  good  order. 

a.        Bacon — Essays,     Cf  Discourse. 

Let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their 
tarns  to  speak. 
6.         Bacon — Essays.    Civil  and  Moral, 

No.  32. 

Endless  are  the  modes  of  speech  and  far 
Extends  from  side  to  side  the  field  of  words, 
c.        Bbyant's  Homer* 8  Iliad,    Bk.  XX. 

Line  314. 


•m: 


Whoever  rises  np  to  speak 
TIb  well  to  hear  him  through,  and  not  break 

in 
Upon  his  speech,  else  is  the  most  expert 
Confounded. 

d.  Bbyant's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XIX. 

Line  94. 

Speak  not  at  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have 
somewhat  to  speak;  care  not  for  the  reward 
of  your  speaking,  but  simply  and  with  un- 
divided mind  for  the  truth  of  your  speaking. 

e.  Cabltle — Essays.    Biography. 

Think  all  you  speak;  but  speak  not  all  you 

think: 
Thoughts  are  your  own;  your  words  are  so 

no  more. 
Where  Wisdom  steers,   wind  cannot  make 

you  sink: 
Lips  never  err,   when  she  does  keep    the 

door. 
/.         Delavhb— Epigram. 

O  that  grave  speech  would  cumber  our  quick 

souls 
Like  bells  that  waste  the  moments  with  their 
loudness. 
g,        GsoPGE  EuoT — The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Speech  is  but  broken  light  upon  the  depth 
Of  the  unspoken. 
h.        Gboboe  Euot — The  Spanish  Oypsy. 

Bk.  L 

Speech  is  better  than  silence;  silence  is 
better  than  speech. 
i.         Emebson — Essay  on  Nominalist  and 

Bealist. 

The  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  ex- 
press our  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 
j.         G0I4DSMITH— TAe  Bee.    No.  3. 

The  flowering  moments  of  the  mind 
Drop  half  their  petals  in  our  speech, 
fc.        Holmes— /o  My  Headers.    St.  11. 

Speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man,  and 
not  to  hide  him ;  to  promote  commerce,  and 
not  betray  it. 

I         IdjOYD— State  Worthies. 


When  Adam,  first  of  men, 
To  first  of  women.  Eve,  thus  moving  speech, 
Tum'd  him  all  ear  to  hear  new  utterance  flow, 
m.       MmroM— Panuii^e  LosL    Bk.  lY. 

Line  40a. 

Speech  is  like  cloth  of  Arras  opened  and  put 
abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in 
figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in 
packs. 

n.        Plittabch— Xife  of  Themistodts.   28L 

Speech  is  silvern.  Silence  is  golden; 
Speech  is  human.  Silence  is  divine. 
0.        Oerman  Proverb. 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  yonth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  trath. 
p.       BooTi—Marmion.    Canto  H. 

Introduction. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me  speak. 
q,         Ooriolanus.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak, 
r.        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  fit  it,  with  some  better  time. 
s.        Sng  John.    Act  UL     80.  3. 

I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech; 
for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd, 
I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it. 

U         Twelfth  Night.    ActL    So.  6. 

Our  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
u.        Richard  U.    Act  H.     Sc.3. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech* 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace' 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  nad  seven  yean* 

pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 

us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to    feats  of  broil  and 

battle; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself. 
V.         Othello.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

She  speaks  poignards,  and  every  word  stabs, 
to.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  H. 

ScL 

Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or  die. 
X.        Henry  IV.    Pt  n.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Speech  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of 
men,  whereby  to  communicate  their  mind; 
but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to  conceal  it 

y.       South— iSfermon.    April  30th,  1676. 

Where  nature's  end  of  language  is  declined. 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind. 
z.        YouNO— 2xwe  of  Rime.    Satire  II. 

LineaOT. 
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Ab  the  moths  around  a  taper, 

Ab  the  bees  aroxind  a  rose, 
Ab  the  gnats  around  a  vapour. 

So  the  spirits  group  and  close 
Bound  about  a  holy  childhood,  as  if  drinking 
its  repose. 

a.      E.  B.  Beowotno— -4  Child  Asleep. 

If  once,  the  shadow  to  pursue. 
We  let  the  substance  out  of  view. 
6.      CBXJBCBiLJj—The  Ohost.    Bk.  m. 

Line  77. 

We  sprights  have  just  such  natures 
We  bad  for  all  the  world,  when  human  crea- 
tures; 
And,  therefore,  I,  that  was  an  actress  here, 
Flay  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there. 
e.      DKZDEXi—TyrannickjLove.    Epilogue. 

ASrial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  design'd 
To  he  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind: 
Invisible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go, 
And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below: 
The  immortal  spies  with  watchful  care  pre- 
side. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges 

gUde: 
Tlwy  can  reward  with  glory  or  with  gold, 
A  power  they  by  Divine  permission  hold. 
0.      Hesidus — Works,  121. 

Ksnj  ghosts,  and  forms  of  fright, 
HsTe  started  from  their  graves  to-night, 
They  haVe  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes  away. 
e.      LosoFELLOW — Chriatus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt  IV. 

An  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
AH  intellect,  all  sense;  and  as  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or 

size 
Asnune,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 
/.       MmxoN — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VI. 

Line  350. 

IGIlions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Uueak,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we 
sleep. 
g.      Mn/roM — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  677. 

Of  ailing  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows 

dire, 
Aad  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names. 
L       Milton — Oomus.    Line  207. 

Spirits  when  they  please 
Qm  either  sex  assume,  or  both. 
i        J&xuron— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  423. 

Hb  kx>k8  on  heaVn  with  more  than  mortal 

eyes. 
Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies. 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  DEuniliar  roam, 
flnrrej  the  region,  and  confess  her  home. 
/,        VovK— Windsor  FbresU    line  264. 


What  beckoning  ghost  along  the  moonlight 

shade 
Invites   my   steps,   and    points   to   yonder 
glade? 
Ic        Pope — Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

Lino  1. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Why,  so  can  I;  or  so  can  any  man 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for 
them? 
I         Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    ActlH.    So.  1. 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 
That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  nis  sprite. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide, 
m.       Midsummer  Night's  Ihream.    Act  V. 

Sc.  1. 

There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from 

the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 
n.        HamleL    Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  th' 

earth. 
And  yet  are  on*t? 
0.        Macbeth.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

The  air  around  them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star, 
p.        Shellet — Prometheus  Unbound. 

Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Sweet  souls  around  us,  watch  us  still, 

Press  nearer  to  our  side; 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers. 

With  gentle  helping  glide. 

q.        Uabbiet  Beegheb  Stowe — TJie  OUter 

World. 

When  Nature  ceases,  thou  shalt  still  remain. 
Nor  second  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  shall  brave. 
Baffle  de»truction,  and  elude  the  Grave, 
r.        Thomas  TicsjSLL—JDescriptian  of  the 

Phenix. 

I  look  for  ghosts;  but  none  will  force 
Their  wav  to  me:  'Tis  falsely  said 

That  even  there  was  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
5.        "WosDsv^OBTa— Affliction  of  Margaret, 

STABS. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  firame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
t.         Addison — Ode. 

The  hosts  of  stars,  that  in  the  spangled  skies 
Take   tiieir  bright  stations  and  to  mortals 

bring 
Winter  and  summer;  radiant  rulers,  when 
They  set;  or  rising  glitter  through  the  night. 
«•       iEscHYLUs — Agam.    L 
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Stars, 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  dewdiops  on  the 

fields 
Of  heaven, 
a.        BASLEX^-Ikstus.    So.  Eeaven. 

The  stars  are  images  of  loye. 
&.        Bailey — ^esius.     So.  Garden  and 

Bower  by  the  Sea, 

What  are  ye  orbs? 
The  words  of  God?  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Hkies? 
e.       Bailbt — Pb^utf.    So.  Everytohere, 

A  single  star 
Sparkles  new — set  in  heaven. 

d.  John  H.  BuYAxr-^Sonnet, 

The  sad  and  solemn  night 
Hath  yet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires; 

The  glorious  host  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires; 
All  tiirough  her  silent  watches,  gliding  slow, 
Her   constellations   come,    ana    climb   the 
heayens,  and  go. 

e.  Bbyamt — Hymn  io  ihe  North  Star. 

The  starry  heaven,  though  it  occurs  so 
very  frequently  to  our  view,  never  fails  to 
excite  an  idea  of  grandeur.  This  cannot  be 
owing  to  anything  in  the  stars  themselves, 
separately  considered.  The  number  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause.  The  apparent  disorder 
augments  the  grandeur;  for  the  appearance 
of  care  is  higluy  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
magnificence,  besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such 
Apparent  confusion  as  makes  it  impossible, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  to  reckon  them.  This 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  sort  of  in- 
finity. 

/.        Bubkb— On  (he  Sublime  and  ihe 

Beautiful,    Magnificence. 

Cry  out  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  cross  their  wooing. 
g,        BxjTjjsst^Hudibras.    Pt.  m. 

Canto  I.    Line  17. 

The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky. 
h,        Campbell — The  SolcUer*s  Dream. 

The  stars  will  guide  us  back. 
{.         Geobqe  Eliot — The  Spanish  (^^V- 

The  world  is  great: 
The  stars  are  golden  fruit  upon  a  tree 
All  out  of  reacL 
j.        Gbobos  Euox— 2^  Spanish  Gypsy. 

i3k.  n. 

A  glittering  star  is  falling 
From  its  shining  home  in  the  air. 
k.        Heine — Book  of  Songs,    Lyrical 

Interlude.    No.  64. 

Stars  with  golden  feet  are  wandering 

Yonder,  and  they  gently  weep 
That  they  cannot  earth  awaken. 

Who  in  night's  arms  is  asleep. 

I        'BsssSe^Book  of  Songs.    Keio 


o,  X 


The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
like  tapers  cleare  without  number, 
m.       HsBBiGK—  The  Night  Piece, 

Just  above  yon  sandy  bar, 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 

Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glimmer. 

n.        LoMOFELLow— CTirysoor.    St  1. 

Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows 

of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots 

of  the  angels. 
0.        luosQrBXJJoyr— Evangeline.    Pt.  IIL 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless. 
And  still  as  still  can  be. 
And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 
To  the  music  of  the  sea. 
The^  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather, 
Until  they  crowd  the  sky. 
And  listen  in  breathless  silence. 
To  the  solemn  litany, 
p.        LoMOFELLOW— C^mdtf.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  V. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

q.       LoMOFBLLow— 7%e  Idght  of  Stars, 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  wotdd  its  light. 
Still  travelling  downwimi  fh)m  the  sky. 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

r.        Imvofeujow— Charles  Sumner.    St  8. 

And  made  the  stars. 
And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heav'n, 
T'  illuminate  the  Earth,  and  rule  the  night. 
s.       JAjuiov—Paradise  Lost    Bk.  Vu. 

Line  348. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  those  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
t         Hjulok— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  V. 

Linel66L 

Hither,  a3  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Bepairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 
And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her 

horns.  

tt.        ^SuaoK— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  YII. 

Line  364. 

Now  the    bright  morning-star.  Day's  har- 
binger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east. 
V,        Milton — Song  on  May  Morning. 

So  sinks  the  day>star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled 

ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
u).       Miux)ii—Lycidas.    Line  168. 
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The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood, 
a.        MiucoN — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  YIL 

Line  563. 

The  star  that  hids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Kow  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 
h.        Milton — Comus.    Line  93. 

XJnmnffle,  ye  faint  stars;  and  thoa  fiEiir  moon, 
That  wont^t  to  love  the  trayeller's  benison, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber 

cloud 
And  disinherit  Chaos. 

c.  Mn/EON — C6mu8.    Line  334. 

Stars  are  the  Daisies  that  begem 
The  blue  fields  of  the  sky, 
Beheld  by  all,  and  evei^here. 
Bright  prototypes  on  high. 

d.  MoiB^T^  Daisy, 

Te  quenchless  stars!  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untooubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 
"While  half  the  vorld  is  lapp*d  in  downy 

dreams, 
And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight 

beams. 
How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes. 
In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies! 

e.  BoBEKT  MasrrooMESx — The  Siarry 

Heaven. 

Ye  litUe  stars!  hide  vour  diminish'd  rays.' 
/.        Pope — Moral  Essays,    £p.  IIL 

Line  282. 

Starry  crowns  of  Heaven 

Let  in  azuro  night! 
Linger  yet  a  little 

Ere  you  hide  your  light: — 
Kay;  let  starlight  fade  away, 
Heralding  the  day! 

a.        AT>w.ATT>g  A.  Pbooizb — Qivs  Place, 

A  sky  full  of  silent  suns. 
A.        BiCBiEB — Fhioer,  thiiit  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  H. 

Now  the  day  is  spent, 
And  stars  are  kindling  in  the  firmament 
To  us  how  silent! — though  like  ours,  per- 
chance 
Busy  and  full  of  life  and  circumstance. 
L         BooEBS — Human  Life, 

Thus  some  who  have  the  stars  survey'd 

Are  ignorantly  led 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Tom  Fool  to  bed. 

j,      .   Bowz — Song  on  a  Fine  Woman  Who 

Had  a  JML  Husband. 

Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
Iliere's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey  d  cherubins: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Both  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
k.        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  V.    Sc.  1, 


Our  jovial  Star  reign'd  at  his  birth. 
l         Cymbeline.    ActV.    Sc.  4. 

These  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
m.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  Y.    So.  1. 

The  skies   are   painted  with   nnnumber*d 

sparks. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place, 
n.        Julius  CcBsar.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

The  stars  above  govern  our  condition. 
0.        Xtng  Lear.    Act  IV.    So.  S, 

The  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 
p.*      Measure  for  Measure.    ActtV.    Sc.2. 

Those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air. 
q.        Sonnet  XXL 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 
r.        Kmg  Henry  IV.    Pt.L    ActV.  So. 4. 

Witness  yon  ever-burning  lights  above! 
s.        OtheOo.    Act  HL    Sa  3. 

Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  Night,  and  make  it  beautlfuL 
i.         BxYAXoTATUon — Lars.    Bk.  m. 

Line  698. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiades,  rising  thro' 
$  the  mellow  shade. 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a 
silver  braid, 
u.        TzHHTOov—Locksley  HaU,    St.  5. 

But  who  can  count  the  stars  of  heaven  ? 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  world? 
V.        Thohson — TA«  Seasons,    Winter. 

Line  528. 

Heaven  looks  down  on  earth  with  all  her  eyes, 
to.       Yojma^Night  Thoughts.    Night  VIL 

Line  1103. 

One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine; 
And  light  us  deep  into  the  Deity; 
How  boundless  in  magnificence  and  might. 
X.        YojJKQ^Night  Thoughts,    Night  IX. 

Line  728. 

Who  rounded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbs 

Numerous  as  glittering  gems  of  morning  dew. 
Or  sparks  from  populous  cities  in  a  blaze. 
And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  fire. 
y,       YoxjNG — Night  Thoughts.    Night  IX. 

Line  1260. 

STOICISM. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of 

soul; 
I  think  the  Bomans  call  it  Stoicism. 
z.        AnnisoN— Gsto.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 
aa.     Campbell — Oerlrude.    Pt  I.    St.  23. 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto 't 
65.     MTa  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    ActlH. 

Sc.2. 
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Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder. 

a.        Btbon— C/ii/de  Harold.     Canto  III. 

St  92. 

Hark!  hark!    Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom: 
There's  not  a  Dreath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 
Yet  quivers  every  leaf,   and  drops  each 
blossom: 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heayy  load. 
h.        Bybon — Heaven  and  Earth,    Pt.  L 

So.  3. 

The  sky 
Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and 

show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 

c.  Btbon— &zrc2anapa/tts.    Actll.    So.  1. 

I  am  Storm — the  King! 
My  troops  are  the  wind,  and  the  hail,  and  the 

rain; 
My  foes  are  the  woods    and  the  feathery 
grain. 

The  mail-clad  oak 
That  gnarls  his  front  to  my  charge    and 
stroke. 

d.  Fbamgib  M.  Finch — The  Storm  King. 

« 

Boads  are  wet  where'er  one  wendeth^ 
And  with  rain  the  thistle  bendeth. 

And  the  brook  cries  like  a  child! 
Not  a  rainbow  shines  to  cheer  us; 
Ah!  the  sun  comes  never  near  us. 

And  the  heave  as  look  dark  and  wild. 

«.        Mabx  HowiTT — The  Wet  Summer. 

From  the  German. 

A  storm-cloud  lurid  with  lightning. 
And  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Bepeated  and  again  repeated, 
Deep  and  loud 
As  the  reverberation 
Of  cloud  answering  unto  cloud, 
Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance. 
As  if  the  sheeted 
Lightning  retreated, 

BaS^ed  and  thwarted  by  the  wind's  resist- 
ance. 
/.         LoNOFKLLOW — Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt  VI. 

The  storm  is  past,  but  it  hath  left  behind  it 
Buin  and  desolation. 

g.        Longfellow — The  Masque  of      

Pandora,    Pt  Vm. 

The  thunder, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous 

rage, 
perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases 

now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless 
deep, 
i^        Ikultqn — Paradise  LosL    Bk.  I. 

IiiMl74. 


Bursts  as  a  wave  that  firom  the  clouds  impends. 

And  Bwell*d  with  tempests  on  the  ship  de- 
scends; 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam;  the  winds 
aloud 

Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sing  through  every 
shroud: 

Pale,  tremblimg,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with 
fears; 

And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appeanu 
i         Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,    Bk.  XY. 

Line  624, 

The  winds  grow  high; 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roan; 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores. 
J,         Pbiob--  The  Lady's  Looking-Olass. 

Lightning,  that  show  the  vast  and  foamy 

deep, 

The  rending  thunders  as  they  onward  roll. 

The  loud,  loud  winds,  that  o'er  the  billows 

sweep — 

Shake  the  firm  nerve,  appal  the  bravest 

soul! 
k,        Mrs.  'RAJXJUFrE—^fysteries  cf 

Udolpho.     The  Marimer, 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs. 
When  f^om  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us 

back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm. 
I  King  Henry  VI.    Pt.  H.    ActllL 

So.  2. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  zaget 

blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples, 
m.       King  Lear.    Act  IH.     So.  2. 

Blow,  wind:  swell,  billow;  and  swim,  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard, 
n.        Julius  Oxsar,    Act  V.    So.  1. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding 

winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and 

foam. 
To  be  exaulted  with  the  threat*ning  clouds 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fixe. 
o.        Julius  Coesar.    Act  L    be.  3. 

Merciful  heaven? 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphuioua 

bolt 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle, 
p.        Measure  for  Measure.    ActIL    Sc.  2. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Gtenius  of  the  comine  storm: 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cli£b, 
And  fintctured  mountains  wUd,  the  brawling 

brook 
And  oave  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Besounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's 
q.        Thomson*?^  Seasons,     Winter, 
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At  fizBt^  heard    solemn  o*er  the  verge    of 

heaven, 
The  tempest  growls;  hut  ns  it  nearer  comes. 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a   larger  carve,  and 

more 
The  noise  astonnds;  till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts. 
And  opens  wider;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze, 
FoUowB  the  loosened  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,   deepening,   mingling;    peal  on 

pe& 
Crashed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven   and 

earth. 
CL        Thomson— 77ie  Seasons,     Summer. 

Line  1133. 

8TBENGTH. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our 
nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antag- 
onist is  our  helper. 

iu        BxJSEE—Ji^fieditms  on  the  RevdiUion 

in  France, 

0,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant, 
e.        Measure  jor  Memsure,    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

The  king*s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
d.        Richard  III,    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Atlas,  we  read  in  ancient  song. 
Was  so  exceeding  toll  and  strong. 
He  bore  the  skies  upon  his  back, 
iiui  as  the  pedler  does  his  pack; 
Baft  as  the  pedler  overpress'd 

Unloads  upon  a  stall  to  rest. 

Or.  when  he  con  no  longer  stand. 

Desires  a  friend  to  lend  a  hand ; 

So  Atlas  lest  the  ponderous  spheres 

Should  sink,  and  fall  about  his  ears. 

Got  Hercules  to  bear  the  pile, 

Tbit  he  might  sit  and  rest  awhile. 
«.       Swot— Atlas f  or,  the  Minister  of  Staie, 

In  God's  own  might 
We  gild  us  for  the  coming  fight. 
And,  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  ours 
hi  conflict  with  unholypowers, 
Wegnsp  the  weapons  He  has  given, — 
Xheldght,  and  Truth,  and  Love  of  Heaven. 
/.       Whittieb—  The  Moral  Warfare, 

8TT7DENTS. 

Stnnge  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book. 
g,       BLooaoiEiJ) — Ifhrmer's  Boy,    Spring. 

Line  31. 

The  scholar  who  cherishes  the  love  of  com- 
ibrt  is  not  fit  to  be  deemed  a  scholar. 
A-       GoNTUdus — Analects,   Bk.  L   Ch.  IV. 

Who  climbs  the   grammar-tree,    distinctly 

knows 
Where  noun,  and  verb,  and  participle  grows. 
L        UsnxBJX^ Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

Line  583. 


His  own  estimate  must  be  measure  enough, 
his  own  praise  reward  enough  for  him. 
j.         'EiSEBSon— Literary  £thics. 

The  resources  of  the  scholar  are  propor- 
tioned to  his  contidenco  in  the  attributes  of 
the  Intellect. 

k.        Emet^son — Literary  Ethics 

The  studious  class  are  their  own  victims; 
they  are  thin  and  pale,  their  feet  are  cold, 
their  heads  arc  hot,  the  night  is  without 
sleep,  the  day  a  fear  of  interruption, — pallor, 
squalor,  hunger,  and  egotism.  If  you  come 
near  them  and  see  what  conceits  they  enter- 
tain— they  are  abstractionists,  and  spend 
their  days  and  nights  iu  dreaming  some 
dream;  in  expecting  the  homage  of  society  to 
some  precious  scheme  built  on  a  truth,  but 
destitute  of  proportion  in  its  presentment,  of 
justness  in  its  application,  and  of  all  energy 
of  will  in  the  schemer  to  embody  and  vitalize 
it 

I,         "EwEBSOV— Montaigne, 

There  is  unspeakable  pleasure  attending 
the  life  of  a  voluntary  student 
m.       GoLDSMTTH— 27ie  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Letter  LXXXIIL 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame  ? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust. 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust; 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
^Vhioh  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe  ? 
n.        Holmes — Songs  of  Many  Seasons. 

BUI  and  Joe,    St.  7. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine 

eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters,  to  be  wise; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
0.        Sam'ii  Johnson^  Va  n  ity  of  Human 

Wishes,    Line  157. 

To  talk  in  publick,  to  think  in  solitude,  to 
read  and  to  hear,  to  inquire,  and  answer  in- 
quiries, is  the  business  of  a  scholar. 

p,        Sam'l  Johnson— iJas6e/a5.     Ch.  VIIL 

Night  after  nicht. 
He  sat,  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  books. 
a.        lioHQFidJuovr—Christus.     The  Qdden 

Legend.     Pt  L 

The  mind  of  the  scholar,  if  you  would 
have  it  large  and  liberal,  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  other  minds. 

r.        LoNGEKLLOw— iT^erion.     Bk.  I. 

Ch.  VHL 
Thou  art  a  scholo. 

8,        liovQFELLow— Spanish  Student.  Act  I. 

Sc.  3. 
Thy  paHiway  lies  among  the  stars. 

t         iMiairEUjovr^i^nish  Student.  Act  1. 

8o.  a 
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"Where  shonld  the  scholar  live  ?     In  soli- 

tnde,  or  in  society  ?  in  the  green  stillness  of 

the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of 

Nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark  gray  town?     * 

••••••        O,  thev 

do  greatly  err  who  think  that  the  stars  are  all 
the  poetry  which  cities  have;  and  therefore 
that  the  poet's  only  dwelling  should  be  in 
sylvan  solitudes,  under  the  green  roof  of 
trees. 

a.        LoNorELLOW— iTypcrion.    Bk,  I. 

ch.  vm. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 
summer. 
h.        Ihnry  VIIL    Act  IV.      Sc.  2. 

Then    the  whining    school-boy,    with    his 

satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,   creeping    like 

snail 
Unwillinglj'  to  school. 

c.  As  You  Like  It,    Act  II.    Sc.  7. 

And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  life  from  living  knowledge  hid. 

d.  Spenseb— FcLTie  Queene.    Bk.  IV. 

Canto  II.    St.  48. 

TJp!  up!  my  friend  and  quit  your  books; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double : 
Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks; 
Why  ail  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

e.  WoBDswoBTH— TAe  Tables  Turned. 

STUDY, 

"When  night  hath  set  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 
Then  is  the  time  for  study. 
/.         BAiLEY^Festus.    Sc.  A  Village  FmisU 

There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  stndy, 
than  by  nature. 
g.        CicEBo. 

I  would  study,  I  would  know,  I  would  ad- 
mire forever.     These  works  of  thought  have 
been  the  entertainments  of  the  human  spirit 
in  all  agcR. 
h.        Emerson— ^n  Address  Delivered  before 
the  Senior  Class  in  Divinity  CoUefje, 
Cambridge^  July  15,  1838. 

Whence  is  thy  learning?    Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil  ? 
t.         Gay — The  Shepherd  and  the 

Philosopher. 

The  love  of  study,  a  passion  which  derives 
fresh  vigor  from  enjoyment,  supplies  each 
day,  each  hour,  with  a  perpetual  source  of 
independent  and  rational  pleasure. 

j.        Gibbon— ifemoirs.    Wm.  D.  Howell's 

Edition.    P.  229. 

As  turning  the  logs  will  moke  a  dull  fixe 
bum,  so  changes  of  study  a  dull  brain, 
/c       LoNQFELLQW— i>r//^  Wood,    Table' 


The  love  of  study  is  in  us  the  only  eternal 
passion.  All  the  others  quit  us  in  propcrtion 
as  this  miserable  machine  which  holdB  them 
approaches  its  ruin. 

/.         Babon  de  Montesqttisu. 

If  you  devote  your  time  to  study  yon  will 
avoid  all  the  irksomeness  of  Ufe;  nor  will 
you  long  for  the  approach  of  nicht»  being 
tired  of  the  day;  nor  will  you  be  a  onrden  to 
yourself,  nor  your  society  unsupjiortable  to 
others. 

m.      Seneca. 

I'll    talk  a  word   with  this    same   learned 

Theban: 
What  is  your  study  ? 
n.        King  Lear.    Act  HX    Sc.  4. 

So  study  evermore  is  overshot; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thin^  it  should; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire;  so  won,  so  lost, 
o.        Love's  Labour's  Lost    Act  L    Sc  1. 

Study  is  like  the  heaven*s  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy 

looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books. 
p.        Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  I.    8c.  1. 

The  more  we  study,  we  the  more  discorer 
our  ignorance. 
q.        Sheiuet — Scenes  from  the  Maejico 

Prodigioso  of  Calderon,    So.  1. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  rendering  study 
agreeable  is  to  live  with  able  men,  and  to  suffer 
all  those  pangs  of  inferiority  which  the  want 
of  knowledge  always  inflicts. 

r.        Sydney  Smith— /Second  Lecture  on  ike 

Conduct  of  the  Understaruiing. 

STUPIDITY. 

With  various  readings  stored  his  empty  skull, 
Leam'd  without  sense,  and  venerably  dull. 
s.        CBURCKULij—The  Bosciad.    Line  591. 

There  is  no  harm  in  being  stupid,  so  long 
as  a  man  does  not  think  himself  clever;  no 
good  in  being  clever,  if  a  man  thinks  himself 
so,  for  that  is  a  short  way  to  the  worst  stu- 
pidity. 

t.         Geobge  MacDonaij) — Mary  Marslon. 

Ch.  V. 

The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantlv  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  hia  head, 
w.        l^ovE^Essay  on  Crilicism.    Line  612. 

It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
well  into  a  Scotch  understanding. 
V.       Sidney  BrnxR—Lady  BoSand's 

Memoir.    Vol  L    P.  15. 

STTLB. 

A  chaste  and  lucid  style  is  indicative  of  the 
same  personal  traits  in  the  author. 
w.       HofflEA  Baiajov—MSS.  Sernums, 
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Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts. 

a.        Easl  of  Chestebiozj) — Xeffer. 

Nov.  24,  1749. 

It  is  STTLE  alone  by  which  posterity  will 
judge  of  a  grest  work,  for  nn  author  can  have 
nothing  tr^y  his  own  but  his  style;  •  *  * 
*  *  *  an  author's  diction  cannot  bo  taken 
Cromhim. 

6.        Isaac  Disbaeli— Zt/erar;/  Character  of 

Men  of  Genius.    Style, 

Style!  style!  why,  all  writers  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  very  thing  which  can  least  of  all 
be  changed.  A  man's  stylo  is  nearly  as  much 
a  part  of  him  as  his  physiognomy,  his  figure, 
the  throbbing  of  his  pulse, — in  short,  as  any 
part  of  his  being  which  is  at  least  subjectod 
to  the  action  of  the  will. 

C.  F^KLON. 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often 
so  nearly  related,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  class 
them  separately.  One  step  below  the  sub- 
lime makes  the  ridiculous;  and  one  step 
above   the   ridiculous   makes   the  sublime 


Tbohas  Paine — Age  of  Beason,  Ptll. 
(Also  attributed  to  Napoleon  I.  and 

Fontenello.) 

don  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
▲  Tile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express*d, 
1m  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd. 
c        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Lino  318. 

Vonn'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  graye  to  gny,  from  lively  to  severe. 

/.        Pops— -JS95ay  on  Mom,    £p.  IV. 

Line  380. 

Sach  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  leam'd,   and  make  the  learned 
smile. 
J.       Pope— JSisay  on  Criticism,    Pt.  II. 

Line  126. 

A  great  writer  possesses,  so  to  speak,  an  in- 
diTidnal  and  uncnangeable  style,  which  does 
not  permit  him  easily  to  preserve  the  anony- 

BOQS. 

k         YOUCAIBS. 

SUBMISSION. 

GtTS  what  thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are 

poor; 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt 
away. 
i       OowpxBL—The  Task,    Bk.  V.    Last 

lines. 

To-morrow!  the  mysterious  unknown  guest, 
Who  cries  to  me:  *'  Bemember  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest" 

And  I  make  answer:  **  I  am  satisfied; 
I  dare  not  ask;  I  know  not  what  is  best; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide.*' 
;.        Longfellow— To-iforroto. 


To  will  what  God  doth  will,  that  is  the  only 
science 
That  gives  us  any  rest. 
Jc,        M AT.HERBE—  Consolation.    Trans,  by 

Longfellow.    St  7. 

That's  best 
Which  Qod  sends.     "Twas  His  will:  it  is 
mine. 
I.        Owen  Meeedith— Z?<c(7e.    Pt.  IL 

Canto  VI.    St.  29. 

Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want, 

Oh  I  let  thy  grace  supply. 
The  good  unask'd,  in  mercy  grant; 

The  ill,  though  ask'd,  deny. 

m.       Mebrick — Hymn. 

Eye  me,  blessed  Providence,  and  square  my 

trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength . 
n.        "MiuroTX—Comus.    Line  329. 

Man  yields  to  death;  and  man's  sublimest 

works 
Must  yield  at  length  to  Time, 
o.        Thomas  Love  Peacock—  Time . 

Alas!  what  need  you  bo  so  boist'rous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  wiU  stand  stone-s^. 
p.        King  John.    Act  IV.    So.  1 . 

Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death. 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 
q.        Pericles,    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

SUCCESS. 

There  are  none  so  low  but  they  have  their 
triumphs .  Small  successes  suffice  for  small 
souls. 

r.        BovEE — Summaries  of  Thought. 

Success* 

When  we  shall  have  succeeded,  then  will 
be  our  time  to  rejoice,  and  freely  laugh. 
s,        BucELEYs  Sophocles.     Electra. 

Eureka!  I  have  found  it  

t        Bybon— i>0H  Jujun,    Canto  XTV. 

St  76. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause, 
u.        Byron— Jfarino  Faliero.  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

I  came  up  stairs  into  the  world;  for  I  was 
bom  in  a  cellar. 
V,        CoNOBEVB— ioue/or  Love,    Act  IL 

Sc.  7. 

Hast  thou  not  leam'd  what  thou  art  often 

told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That   no    success   attends   on   spears   and 

swords 
Unblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  ? 
w.       CowvEn— Expostulation.     Line  350. 

Peace   counts   his    hand,   but  spreads  her 

charms  in  vain; 
••Think   nothing    pain'd,"   he   cries,    "till 
naught  remain," 
SB.        Sam'l  Johnson-  Va n itu  of  Human 

Wishes,    Line20L 
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When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 
Who  will  count  the  billows  past? 
a,        Keble— Lines  for  St.  JohrCs  Day. 

Get  Place  and  Wealth ;  if  possible  with  crace ; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  Wealth  and  Place. 
6.        iov^—Epistlts  of  Horace,      Ep.  I. 

Bk.I.     Line  103. 

The  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vaunts  is  won. 

c.  PoPB—ITie  DuncioJ.  Bk.  II.  Line  60. 

Didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 

d.  Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.    ActU.    Sc.  2. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York; 

And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowered  upon  oar 

house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

e.  Richard  III.    Act  L    So.  1. 

They  that  stand  high,  have  many  blasts  to 

shake  them ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to 

pieces. 
/.         Richard  HI.     Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

To  climb  steep  hills 
Bequires  slow  pace  at  first. 
g.        Henry  VIII.    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

There  may  come  a  day 
Which  crowns  Desire  with  gift,  and  Art  with 

truth, 
And   Love  with  bliss,  and  Life  with  wiser 
youth! 
h.        Batabd  Taylor — The  Picture  of 

St.  John.     Bk.  IV.     St.  86. 

SXJFFEBINO. 

Suffering  becomes  beautiful  when  any  one 
bears  great  calamities  with  cheerfulness,  not 
through  insensibility,  but  through  greatness 
of  mind. 

t.         Abistotlb. 

Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us 
truths. 
j.         Bailet — Festus.    Sc.  Water  and  Wood. 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 
k.       Longfellow — Light  of  the  Stars. 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  boro. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 
I.        Longfellow— i'lK>^/ep^  of  Angels. 

St.  6. 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in 
song, 
m.       Shellst— t/u/tan  and  Maddalo. 

There  are  deeds 
Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have 
no  tongue. 
n.        Shelley — TheCenci,    ActllL    Sc.  1. 


Suffering  is  the  surest  means  of  making  os 
truthful  to  ourselves. 

SlSMONDL 


0. 


BUIOULIE. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures— this  must   end 
them. 
p.       Addison— Ch/o.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

To  die  in  order  to  avoid  the  pains  of  pov- 
erty, love,  or  anything  that  is  discigreeable, 
is  not  the  part  of  a  brave  man,  but  of  a 
coward ;  for  it  is  cowardice  to  shun  the  trials 
and  crosses  of  life,  not  undergoing  death 
because  it  is  honourable,  but  to  avoid  evlL 

q.        Aristotle — Ethic.    HI.    2. 

Who  doubting  tyranny,  and  fainting  nnder 

Fortune's  false  lottery,  desperately  run 

To  death,  for  dread  of  deatn;  that  soul's  most 

stout, 
That,  bearing  all  mischance,  dares  last  it  ont. 
r.        Beaumont  and  Fustcbee— Honest 

Man*s  Fartune.     Act  IV.    So.  1. 

Our  time  is  fixed,  and  all  our  days  are  num- 
bered! 

How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not:    this  we 
know, 

Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 

Nor  dare  to  stir  till  heaven  shall  give  per- 
mission. 
s.        Blair— 2^e  Grave.    Line  417. 

If  there  be  an  hereafter, 
And  that  there  is,  conscience,  uninfluenc'd 
And  suffer'd  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die; 
More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one's  own  hand. 
t,         BiAUL -The  Grave.    Line  398. 

The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  his 
profession,  is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his 
soul  to  every  other  loss,  and  by  the  act  of 
suicide  renounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven. 

M.        C.  C.  CoLTON— iacon. 

Fool!  I  mean  not 
That   poor-souled    piece   of   heroism,  self- 
slaughter; 
Oh  no!  the  miserablest  day  we  live 
There's  many  a  better  thing  to  do  than  die  1 
V.        DAmjEi—Ethelstan. 

The  sea  is  still  and  deep, 
All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep  I 
A  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er; 
A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more. 
to.       hosQFSLLOW—Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.     Pt  V. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death — the  brave  lives 


on. 


X.        Martial— Bk.  XL    £p.56. 


He 


That  kills  himself  to  avoid  misery,  fears  it, 
And,  at  the  best,  shows  but  a  bastard  valour. 
This  life's  a  fort  committed  to  m j  trust, 
Which  I  must  not  yield  up  till  it  be  forced: 
Nor  will  I.     He's  not  valient  that  dares  die. 
But  he  that  boldly  bears  calamity. 
y.        Mabsinosii— TAe  Maki  of  Honoat. 

Act  IV.    So.  8. 
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Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  crayens  my  weak  hand. 
a.         Oymbdine,    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Brayest  at  the  last: 
She  leyell'd  at  oar   pnrposea,    and,   being 

royal, 
Took  her  own  way. 

tb         Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Ha  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 
e.         Jvlius  Ccesar,    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

The  more  pity,  that  great  folk  should  have 
oonBtenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang 
themselves,  more  than  their  even  Christian. 

d.  Bamld.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Yon  eTer  gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 

me; 
Xjet  not  my  worscr  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please. 

e.  King  Lear.    Act  FV.    Sc.  6. 

8X111,  THE 

See  the  sun! 
Ood*s    crest    upon    His    azure    shield    the 
Heavens. 
y.  Ballet — Festus.    Sc.  A  Mountain. 

The  sun,  centre  and  siro  of  light. 
The    keystone  of    the  world-built   arch  of 
lieayen. 
g.         Bailbt — Fistus.     Sc.  Heaven, 

How  beauteous  art  thou;   O   thou  morning 

sun! 
The  old  man,  feebly  tottering  forth,  admires 
As  nmch  thy  beauty,  no  life's  dream  is  done, 
As  when  he  moved  exulting  in  his  fires. 
JL         Mabia  Bbooss — Z/jphiel.     Morning. 

St.  1. 

Gisxed  down  in  the  woods,  where  the  breath- 
less boughs 
Hnng  heayy  and  faint  in  a  languid  drowse, 
And  the  ferns  were  curling  with  thirst  and 
heat; 
Ghursd  down  on  the  fields  where  the  sleepy 
cows 
Stood    munching    the    grasses    dry    and 

sweet 
i        ScsAN  CoouDGE — A  Tfiundcr  Storm. 

The  glorious  lamp   of  heaven,  the  radiant 

sun 
U  Kature*8  eye. 
j.        Dbtdem — T^e  Slory  of  Ac'is,  Polyphe- 
mts,  and  Galatea  from  ike  Thirteenth 
Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Line  165. 

Sg^  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day. 
a       Falooiob — The  Shipwreck.      Canto  I. 

Pt.  lU.    Line  3. 

Rev  the  sun 'once  more  is  glancing, 
And  ihe  oak  trees  roar  with  joy; 

The  avengers  are  advancing. 
Shame  and  sorrow  to  destroy. 
I       HsDOi — Mi3ceUaneou3  Poems. 

Germany.    1815. 


The  sun  stands,  at  midnight,  blood-red  on 
the  mountains  of  the  North. 
m.       LoNOFELiiOW— Dri/K-  Wood.     Fr'dhvofs 

Saga.    XIII. 

"Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun!  thy  ever- 
lasting light?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
awful  beauty;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in 
the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in 
the  western  wave;  but  thou  thyself  mo  vest 
alone. 

n.        Macph£rson —  The  Poems  of  Ossian. 
Carthon.  Ossian' s  Address  to  the  Sun, 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day. 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream. 
0.        Milton— Cowii(5.    Lino  95. 

At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads. 
p.        'Meltok— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Lino  34. 

The  great  luminary 
Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 
Dispenses  light  from  far. 
q.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  III. 

Line  576. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and 
soul, 
r.        Milton— Pa7*acZt5e  Lost.     Bk.  V, 

Line  171. 

Sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill. 
Though  turn'd  astray,  is  sunshine  still! 
s.        MooB£ — Lalla  liookh.     The  Fire- 
Worshippers. 

O  sun. 
Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in!  dark* 

ling  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world! 

/.         Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  IV.   Sc.  13. 

I  'gin  to  bo  a-wcary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  th'  estate  o'  the  world  were  now 
undone, 
w.        Macbeth.    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly 

hill, 
Besembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage; 
But  when  from  nighmost  pitch,  with  weary 

car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 
V.        Sonnet  VU. 

Shine   out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a 

glass. 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass. 
w.       Richard  III    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

That  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 
X.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 
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SUN-SET. 


The  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  Uie  alchymist: 
Turning,  with  splendour  in  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 
a.        King  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

The  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east 
6.        King  Henry  1 V.    Pt.  I.     Act  III. 

Sc.  1. 

The    sclf-samo    sun    that    shines  upon  his 

court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
3Liooks  on  alike. 

c.  Winter's  Tale.     Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loveliness 
He  kissed  her  with  his  beams. 

d.  SnixLEY— 77ie  Witch  of  Atlas.     St.  2. 

The  sun  is  all  about  the  world  we  see, 
The  breath  and  strength  of  every  spring. 

e.  A.  C.  SwiNBUBNE— /n/erio.'.     St.  2. 

The  sun  reflecting  upon  the  wind  of  strand 
and  shores,  is  unpolluted  in  his  beams. 
/.         Jkremy  XAYiiOii— iio/i/  Living.    Ch.  I. 

Sec.  3. 

Lo!  OS  ho  comes,  in  Heaven's  array. 
And  scattering  wide  the  blaze  of  day, 

Lifts  high  his  scourge  of  fire, — 
Fierce  demons  that  in  darkness  dwell, 
Foes  of  our  race,  and  do^pB  of  Hell, 
Dread  its  avenging  ire. 
g.        Thomas  Tatlob — Ode  to  the  Rising 

Sun. 

See!  led  by  Mom,  with  dewy  feet, 
Apollo  mounts  his  golden  seat, 
Replete  with  sevenfold  fire; 
"While,  dazzled  by  his  conquering  li^ht, 
Heaven's  glittering  host  and  awful  night. 
Submissively  retire. 
A.        Thomas  Taylor— OcZe  to  the  Rising 

Sun. 

Fairest  of  the  lights  above! 
Thou  sun,  whose  beams  adorn  the  spheres, 
And  with  unwearied  swiftness  move 
To  form  the  circles  of  our  years. 
t.         Isaac  Watts — Suji,  Mooit,  and  StarSy 

Praise  Ye  the  Lord, 

SUN-BISE. 

Pleasantly  between  the  pelting  showers  the 
sunshine  gushes  down. 
j.         Bryant— T/te  Cloud  on  the  Way. 

Lino  17. 

The  east  is  blossoming!    Yea,  a  rose, 
Yast  as  the  heavens,  soft  as  a  kiss, 
Sweet  as  the  presence  of  woman  is, 
Biscs  and  reaches  and  widens  and  grows 
Bight  out  of  the  sea,  as  a  blossoming  tree; 
Bicher  and  richer;  so  higher  and  higher, 
Deeper  and  deeper  it  takes  its  hue; 
Brighter  and  brighter  it  reaches  through 
The  space  of  heaven  and  the  place  of  stars. 
Till  all  as  rich  as  a  rose  can  be, 
And  my  rose  leaves  fall  into  billows  of  fire. 
Ic       Joaquin  ^IxLLEa-^Sunriae  in  Venice, 


The  whole  east  was  flecked 
With  flashing  streaks  and  shafts  of  amethyst, 
While  a  light  crimson  mist 
Went  up  before  the  mounting  luminary, 
And  all  the  strips  of  cloud  began  to  vary 
Their  hues,  and  all  the  zenith  seemed  to  ope 
As  if  to  show  a  cope  beyond  the  cope! 
/.         Epes  Saegent— 6^anmc  at  Ssa. 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty 
hole, 
m.       Richard  IL    Act  ILL     So.  2. 

Tho  golden  sun  salntcs  the  mom. 
And,  having  gilt  tho  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 
And  overlooks  the  highest  peering  hills. 

»u        Tiius  Andronicus.    Act  II.    Sc  1. 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day 
Bejoicing  in  the  east 
o.         TnoaisoN — Tfie  Seasons.     Summer. 

Line  81. 

The  rising  sun   complies  with    our    weak 

sight, 
First  gilds  the  clouds,  then  shows  his  clobe 

of  Ught 
At  such  a  distance  from  our  eyes,  as  though 
He  knew  what  harm  his  hasty  beams  would 

do. 
p.        Waller — To  the  King.     Line  1. 

SUN-SET. 

The  death-bed  of  a  day,  how  beantiful! 
q.        Bailey— If^stus.     Sc.  *4  Library  and 

Baieamf, 

The  shadows  spread  apace;  while  unkind 

Eve, 
Her  cheek    yet  warm  with    blushes,   slow 

retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  West, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  Day. 
r.        Anna  I^itia  Barbauld — A  Summer 

Evening's  MedilatiotL 

The  West  is  crimson  with  retiring  day; 
And  the  Korth  gleams  with  its  own  native 
ligbt 
s.        John  H.  Bbyakt— ^nne^. 

It  was    the    cooling    hour,  just  when    the 
rounded 
Bed  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill. 
Which  then  seems  as  if  Uio  whole  earth  is 
bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim«  and 
still. 
With,  the    far  mountain-crescent  half  sur- 
rounded 
On  one  side,  and  tho  deep  sea  calm  and 
chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an 
eye. 
i.        Byron— Am  Juan.  Canto  II.  St  183. 


SUN-SET. 


SUN-SET. 
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Go  forth  at  eventide, 
TheeTentide  of  summer,  when  the  trees 
Tield  their  frail  honors  to  the  passing  breeze, 

And  woodland  paths  with  autumn  tints 
are  dyed; 
When  the  mild  sun  his  paling  lustre  shrouds 
In  gorgeous  draperies  of  golden  clouds; 
Then  wander  forth,  mid  beauty  and  decay, 
Tb  meditate    alone— alone   to   watch   and 
piay. 

«.      aau.  C.  Embubt — Autumn  Eoening. 

The  sacred  Lamp  of  day 
Row  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray. 
k      Falcomeb — The  Shipwreck,  Canto  ll. 

Line  276. 

Oft  did  I  wonder  why  the  setting  sun 
Should  look  upon  us  with  a  blushing  face: 
b^  not  for  shame  of  what  he  hath  seen 

done, 
yfhSbA  in  our  hemisphere  he  ran  his  race? 
c      BMLTB—First  Century.     On  the  Sdtmg 

Sun, 

httfiB,  Tiolety  gold  and  white, 

Boyal  douds  are  they; 
(kkung  the  spear  like  rays  in  the  west- 
lining  uierewith  each  downy  nest, 

itthe  doso  of  Summer  day. 

Vonning  and  breaking  in  tho  sky, 

liuicy  all  shapes  are  there; 
Temple,  mountain,  monument,  spire; 
fidpB  riffged  out  with  sails  of  fire, 

ind  blown  by  the  evening  air. 

i      J.  K.  HoTT— ul  Bummer  SunseL 

Ike  (^mit>g  comes,  the  day  is  spent, 

The  sun  goes  out  of  sight, 
iBdpdnted  is  the  Occident 

Wnh  purple  sanguine  bright 

Ov  western  horizon  circulars, 

From  time  the  sun  be  set, 
bin  wiUi  rubies  as  it  were. 

Or  zoees  red  o'erfret 

i,      AtjnrAiimigit  HuMT — The  Story  of  a 

Summer  Day, 

Aftir  t  day  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
loaetimes  the  setting  sun  breaks  out  again, 
ind,  toudiing  all  the  darksome  woods  with 
Ught, 
flmiks  on  the  fields  until  they  laugh  and 

sin^ 
Tba  like  a  ruby  from  the  horizon's  ring 
Drops  down  into  the  night. 
/.       LcmoiKLLOW — The  Hanging  qf  the 

Crane,    Pt.  VH. 

Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden, 

glimmering  vapors 
Tded  the  light  of  his  Dace,  like  theTrophet, 
descending  from  Sinai. 
^       XxufOfKLLOfW — Euangdine,    Pt.  I. 

Sec.  4. 


SofUy  the  evening  came.    Tho  sun  from  the 

western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand 

o*er  the  landscape; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose;  and  sky  and  water 

and  forest 
Seemed  all  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted 
t  and  mingled  together. 

h.        JjOKQFZujow— Evangeline,     Pt.  II. 

Sec.  2. 

The  day  is  done;  and  slowly  from  tho  scene 
The  stooping  sun  up-gathers  his  spent  shafts. 
And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden  quiverl 
i.         Longfellow— C%m/it.v.     The  ihlden 

Legend,    Pt.  I. 

Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Bising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 
j,        Milton— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  IV. 

Line  605. 

Now  in  his  Palace  of  tho  West, 

Sinking  to  slumber  tne  bright  Day, 
Like  a  tired  monarch  fann'd  to  rest, 

'Mid  the  cool  airs  of  Evening  lay ; 
While  round  his  couch's  golden  rim 

The  gaudy  clouds,  like   ourtiers,  crept — 
Struggling  each  other's  !  ght  to  dim. 

And  catch  his  last  smile  ere  he  slept. 

k,        MooBE— TAe  Summer  FHe,    St.  19. 

In  the  vale  beneath  the  hill 
The  evening's  growing  purple  strengthens. 
I.         Mabgabet  J.  Pbeston— OM  Scmgs  emd 

iVcM?.    Afternoon. 

The  sky, 
Purpled  and  paled  with  dreamy  mist. 
Shaken  from  breezy  waits  that  lie 
Calmed  in  their  isles  of  amethyst, 
m.       Mabgabet  J.  Pbestom— uiWoons. 

Agnes. 

Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play, 
n.        B.OGEBS — Pleasures  of  Memory. 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last 
0.        Ridiard  II,    Act  n.    Sc.  1. 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for 
night? 
p.        Richard  111.    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was 

the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  roso  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he 
begun, 
And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  ra^s  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best; 
He  paints  the  sfies  gav  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  foretells  a  brip:ht  rising  again. 
q.        Watts — Moral  Songs*    A  Summer 

Evening, 
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A  cldud  lav  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
•  •  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

TranqnU  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow! 

Even  in  its  motion  there  was  rest; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 

o.        John  Wilson— 2^  Evening  Cloud, 

SUPERSTITION. 

Foul  Superstition!  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate 
thy  dross? 
6.        Btbov— QiUde  Harold.    Canto  II. 

St.  44. 

Superstition  is  a  senseless  fear  of  God. 

C.  GlCEBO. 

The  superstition  in  which  we  were  brought 
np  never  loses  its  power  over  us  even  auer 
we  understand  it. 

d.        Letfino. 

Superstition  is  related  to  this  life,  relic;ion 
to  the  next;  superstition  is  allied  to  fatality, 
religion  to  virtue;  it  is  by  the  vivacity  of 
earthly  desires  that  we  become  superstitious; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
these  desires  that  we  become  religious. 

c.  Madame  de  Stael — Abel  Stevcy^fi*  Life 
of  Madame  de  StaeL    Ch.  XXXIV. 

SUSPICION. 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  If  you  suppose, 
Sir  Knight,  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  might  suspect,  and  take  th'  alarm, 
Your  business  is  but  to  inform; 
But  if  it  be,  'tis  ne'er  the  near, 
You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
/.         BUTI.EB— iif«di6rcw.  Pt.  n.  Canto  IH. 

Line  575. 

CsBsar's  wife  should  bo  above  suspicion. 
g.        Plutabch— Xi/e  of  Ccesar,     Ch.  X. 

All  seems  infected  that  the  iifected  spy, 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 
h.        "PoTE—Kssay  on  Criticism,     Line  558. 

All  is  not  well; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play. 
i.  Hamlet.    Act  I.     So.  2. 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  un  officer. 
;.         Henry  VI     Pt.  IH.     Act  V.     Sc.  6. 

There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  mo  ey-bags  to  night. 
k.        Merchant  of  I'^nicc.    Act  IL     Sc.  5. 

Would  he  were  fatter:— But  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  an  that  spare  Cassins. 
^         Jxdiiis  Ccesar.     Act  L    Sc.  2. 


With  crofises,  relics,  cradfixes, 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pixes; 
The  tools  of  working  out  salvation 
By  mere  mechanic  operation, 
m.      BUTLK&— iftidi&fxw.   Ptm.    CantoL 

Line  1495. 

All  things  are  symbols:  the  external  shows 
Of  Nature  have  their  image  in  the  mind. 
As  flowers  and  fruits  and  falling   of  the 
leaves, 
n.        Longfellow — The  Harvest  Moon, 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs:  He  bmshes 
his  hat  o'  mornings;  What  should  thai 
bode? 

0.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IL 

ScSL 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dra^nish, 
A.  vapour,  sometime  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower' d  citadel,  a  pendent  rook, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  bine  promontory 
With  trees  npon't  that  nod  un^o  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:   thou  hast  seen 

these  signs; 
They  are  the  black  vesper's  pageants. 
p.        Antony  and  Cleopaira,  Act  IV.    8e.l2. 


Strengthen  me  by  sympathizing  with  my 
strength,  not  my  weakness. 
q.        Aloott— To^/e-TaM:.     Sympathy, 

Pity  and  need 
Make  all  flesh  kin.     There  is  no  caste  in 

blood. 
Which  runneth  of  one  hue,  nor  caste   in 

tears, 
Which  trickle  salt  with  all;  neither  comes 

man 
To  birth  with  tilka-mark  stamped   on   the 

brow. 
Nor  sacred  thread  on  neck. 


}'.        £owzN  Abnold — LiglU  <^  Asia. 


tlV 


Line  73. 


A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  &ce8  are  but 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
symbol,  where  there  is  no  love. 

s.        "Baooih^  Essay.     Of  I^iendship. 

The  best  Society  and  Conversation  is  that, 
in  which  the  Heart  has  a  g^reater  share  than 
the  head. 

t,        De  La  Bbxttebe — The  Characters  or 
Manners  of  the  Present  Age,   Ch.  IT. 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  bun 
Of  human  cities  torture, 
u.       hxson^ChUdc  Hourold.    Canto  HI. 
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Ofatrath,  men  are  mystically  tmited;  a 
mystic  bond  of  bio^erhood  makes  all  men 
one. 

0.      CASLn^a— Essays.     Ooethe*s  Works, 

Tben  is  in  souls  a  Rympathy  with  sonnds. 
b.      GowFEB^2^  Task.   Bk.  YL  Line  1. 

The  impnlse  to  confession  almost  always 
'  nqiores  the  pxesenoe  of  a  fresh  ear  and  a 
mk  heart;  and  in  oar  momenta  of  spiritnal 
■eed,  the  man  to  whom  we  have  no  tie  bnt 
oar  common  nature,  seems  nearer  to  ns  than 
nother,  brother,  or  friend.  Our  daily  fa- 
aUiarhfeisbnta  hiding  of  ourselves  from 
ttch  other  behind  a  screen  of  trivial  words 
lad  deeds,  and  those  who  sit  with  us  at  the 
■me  hearth  are  often  the  farthest  off  from 
tte  deep  human  soul  within  us,  fall  of  un- 
Wfdkm  evil  and  unacted  good. 

t,      Qbqboi  'EiUxrL-~tf<md*8  Repentance. 

Ch.  XVI. 

The  human  heart 
Knda  nowhere  shelter  bnt  in  human  kind. 
A      GsoBOB  EuoT — The  Spanish  Oypsy. 

The  secrets  of  life  are  not  shown  except  to 
l(fmpat^  and  likeness. 
«i      EsosasoN — Montaigne, 

The  man  who  melts 
Wi&  social  sympathy,  though  not  allied, 
li  than  a  thousand  kinsman  of  more  worth. 
/.       EuBiPiDEs^O  Rest.    805. 

ildbw  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind. 
f.      Qabbick — Prologue  on  Leaving  the 

Stage,  June  10, 1776. 

Be  Vktch'd  and  wept,  and  pray'd  and  felt  for 
all. 
L      GoLDBMiiH — The  Deserted  ViP.age. 

Line  166. 

Ittgewas  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Beaten  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
Be  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 
Be  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd) 
a  friend, 
i      QRLr—Megy.    The  IjpUaph, 

Ibeeocial  smile,  the  sympathetic  tear. 
jL       Gbax — Edxication  and  Oovemment. 

The  craving  for  sympathy  is  the  common 
loondary-line  between  joy  and  sorrow. 
k      J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habe — Guesses  at 

Truth. 

0!  isk  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
lev  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

MdB  the  sweet  fountun  flow. 

L       Mrs.  SxMAS^—Exndred  Hearts, 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 
To  mingle  with  our  own. 
m      lurs.  Hemass — Psyche  Borne  by 

Zephyrs  to  the  Island  of  Pleasure. 


A  man  may  be  buoyed  up  by  the  afflation 
of  his  wild  desires  to  brave  any  imaginable 
peril;  but  he  cannot  calmly  see  one  he  loves 
braving  the  same  peril;  simply  because  he 
cannot  feel  within  him  that  which  prompts 
another.  He  sees  the  danger,  and  feels  not 
the  power  that  is  to  overcome  it. 

n.        Geobqs  Henby  Lewes— 77ie  Spanish 

Drama,  -  Ch.  IL 

World-wide  apart,  and  yet  akin, 
As  showing  that  the  human  heart 
Beats  on  forever  as  of  old. 
0.        Longfellow — Elizabeth.    Interlude. 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men. 
p.       Lowell — An  Incident  in  a  Railroad 

Car.    St  19  and  20. 

I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
StiU  moves  with  thine,  join*d  in  connexion 
^weet. 
g.        MmroN — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  X. 

Line  357. 

Never  elated  while  one  man's  oppressed; 
Never  dejected  while  another's  bless'd. 
r.        Pope — Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  323. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 
8.        Pope — Eloise  to  Abelard .     Line  57. 

There  is  who  feels  for  fame. 
And  melts  to  goodness. 
t        Pope — Epilogue  iy  Satire.  Dialogue  H. 

Line  65. 

Yet,  taught  by  time,  my  heart  has  learned  to 

glow 
For  other's  good,  and  melt  at  other's  woe. 
u.        Pope's  Homer* s  Odyssey.    Bk.  X\lll. 

Line  279. 

Somewhere  or  other  there  must  surely  be 
The  face  not  seen,  the  voice  not  heard. 
The  heart  that  not  yet — never  yet — ah  me  I 
Made  answer  to  my  word. 
V,       Chbisxina  G.  'B/ossErri— Somewhere  or 

Other. 

li  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  soul  and 
interchange  witn  mine, 
to.       ScHiLLEB — Votive  Tablets.     Value  and 

Worth. 

A  sympathy  in  choice. 
«.        Midsummer  IftghVs  Dream.    Act  1. 

Se.L 

A  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 
y.       Henry  IV.    Pt.  H.    Act IV.    Sc  4 
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As  the  human  countenanoe  smiles  on  those 
that  smile,  so  does  it  sympathize  with  those 
that  weep. 

a.        Smabt*8  Horace.    Art  ofPodry. 

Lme  127. 


Sympathy  is  especially  a  Christian's  duty. 

6.        Spubqeon — Gleanings  Among  the 

iSheaves,    Bympaihy, 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  beoome  more  dear 
one  to  the  other,  in  together  admiring  worbi 
of  art,  which  speak  to  the  soul  by  their  troa 
grandeur. 

c.  Madame  de  Sta£l — Oorinne,   Bk.  IV. 

Ch.in. 

Our  best  impressions  of  grand  or  beautiful 
sights  are  always  enhanced  by  their  com- 
munication to  sympathetic  and  sppzeoiatiTe 
minds. 

d.  Abel  Sxevekb — Life  of  Madame  de 

:sutiL  ch.  xxn. 


T. 


TALK. 

Por  rhetoric  he  could  not  ope 
TTig  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope, 
e.        BuTLEB — Iludibras,    Pt.  I.    Canto  I. 

Line  81. 

Words  leam'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  countr|r  sign. 
/.         CowpEB — Convtrsaiion,    Line  7. 


But 


numerous  was  the  herd  of 


far  more 
such, 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much. 
g,        Dbyden — Absakmi  and  Achitopkel. 

Line  533. 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein, 
lor  T^ho  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain. 
h.        Gay — Introduction  to  the  Fables.    Pt.  I. 

Line  57. 

"Whero  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks 

profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went 
round. 
i.        Goldsmith — The  Deserted  Village, 

Line  223. 

Then  he  will  talk— good  gods,  how  he  will 
talk! 
Nathaniel  liEXr—Alexander  the  Great. 

Act  I.    Sc.  3. 


1. 


Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 
k.        jMilton — Camus,    Line  208. 

A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  him- 
Rclftalk;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute, 
than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  mouth. 

/,         Jiomeo  and  Jutiet.    Act  XL     So.  4, 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain, 
m.       Love's  Labour's  Lost.    Act  L    So.  1. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  while,  forgive  me, 
I  had  it  from  my  father, 
n.        Jlcnry  VIIL    Act  L    Sc.  4, 


I  profess  not  talking;  Only  this— 
Let  each  man  do  his  best. 
0.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  V.    ScS. 

Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
p.        As  You  Like  IL    Act  V.     Sc  2. 

Many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  mas- 
ter's undoing. 
a.        All's  WeU  Tluii  Ends  WeSL    Act  IL 

Sc4. 

My  load  shall  nerer  rest 
m  watch  him,  tame  and  talk  him  out  of 

patience; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a 
shrift. 
r.        Othdao.    Actm.    Sc.  3. 

One  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 
5.        Much  Ado  Ahovi  Nothing.    Act  HI. 

Scl. 

Pray  theo,  let  it  serve  for  table'talk; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak*st»  'mong  other 

things 
I  shall  digest  it 
t.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  m.    Sc  5. 

Talkers  are  no  good  doers:  be  assur'd. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  notour  tongues. 
u.        Richard  in.    ActL    Sc  3. 

The  heart  hath  treble  wrongs 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 
V.         Venus  and  Adonis.    Xdne  329. 

The  red  wine  first  must  rise 
In  their  cheeks:  then  v/e  shall  bare  them 
Talk  to  us  in  silence, 
w.       Henry  VIIL    Act  L    So.  4. 

^yhat  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue! 
X.         Tempest.    Act  11.    Sc.  1. 

She  sits  tormenting  every  guest. 
Nor  gives  her  tongue  one  moment's  rest. 
In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite, 
^Vhich  modem  ladies  call  polite, 
y,        SwiTT—  jTZiC  Journal  of  a  Modem  Ladg* 
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Ima,  feeling's  bright  embodied  form,  are 

not 
More  pore  than  dewdrops,  Nature's  tears. 
0.      Baxlkz — Fsstus.  Sc.  Water  and  Wood. 

Midnight. 

Tern  of  joy,  like  summer  rain-drops,  are 
pioeed  by  sunbeams. 
&.      HoseaBallou — MSS,  Sermons, 

And  friends,  dear  friends,— when  it  shall  be 
Ibit  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
b?  "Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 
He  gireth  His  beloved,  sleep." 
c      £.  B.  Bbownino— 2^  Sleep.    St.  9. 

Ihaak  God  for  grace, 

levho  weep  only!    If;  as  some  have  done, 

Tecrope  tear-blinded  in  a  desert  place. 

Ana  touch  but  tombs,— look  up!  Those  tears 

▼ill  run 
Soon  in  long  rivers  down  the  lifted  face, 
iad  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun. 
d       £.  B.  Bbownino — Tears, 

Jfo  iletion  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name, 
IQ I  ask— all  I  wish — is  a  Tear, 
e.       Bybon— T^e  Tear.    St  12. 

1   Ob!  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 
<  ht  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear! 
ttli  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 
A>  Bave,  subdue — at   once   her  spear  and 
■hield. 
/.        Biaov— The  Corsair.  Canto  n.  St  15. 


are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely 
ahed, 

Hklle  Oo«ui  shrouds  and   sepulchers  our 
dead. 

^       Btroh— rA6  Corsair.    Canto  L    St  1. 


a  good  deal  shock'd;  not  shocked  at 


women  shed  and  use  them  at  their 
liking; 
there  is  something  when  man's  eye  ap- 


Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking. 
h,        BYBov-^DonJuan.    Canto  V.   St  118. 

Tbete  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die 
▲  moaxner  o'er  the  humblest  grave, 
t         Baov— On  the  Death  ^  Sir  Peter 

Parker. 

Hie  test  of  affection's  a  Tear. 
>.         BiBON— !Z%«  Tear.    St  1. 

Wliat  gem  hath  dropp'd,  and  sparkles  o'er 

his  chain? 
Hie  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  other's  pain, 
Biai  starts  at  once— bright  pure — fh>m  JPity's 

mine, 
Aheady  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine! 
k,       SJBOSh-The  Corsair.  CantoII.  St  15, 


For  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smile. 
/.         Camfbelij — Pleasures  of  Mope.    Ft  I. 

Line  180. 

Since  man  was  bom  to  trouble  here  below, 
Tears  were  provided  for  predestined  woe; 
And  tears  have  fallen  in  perpetual  shower 
From  man's  apostasy  until  this  hour. 
m.       Abraham  Cole<3 — The  Microcosm. 

Tears.    Sleep,  Ac. 

Ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears, 
n.        Gba.t's  Progress  of  Poesy.    III.     1. 

Line  12. 

The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 
The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
0.        Gbat— JSSfoTi  College.    St.  5. 

Hide  not  thy  tears;    weep  boldly  and  be 

proud 
To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manly  way: 
'Tis  nature's  mark  to  know  an  honest  heart 

by. 

Shame  on  those  breasts  of  stone  that  cannot 

melt 
In  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow. 
p.        Aabon  'HiUj—Alzira. 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  my  needle  and  thread. 
q.        KooD— Song  of  the  Shirt. 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently, 
r.        Keats—  To  One  Wfio  Mas  Been  Long  in 

aty  Pent. 


Tears  such  as  angels  weep. 
s.        Milton — Paradise  Lost. 


Bk.  L 
Line  62a 


The  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gate^s  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping; 
And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listen'd 
To  her  sad  song,  a  tear-drop  glisten'd 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spra^ 

From  Eden's  fountain,  where  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow'r,  which — Bramins  say — 
Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise, 
t.        MooBE— ioZto  Bookh,    Paradise  and 

the  PerL 

Behold  who  ever  wept,  and  in  his  tears 
Was  happier  far  than  others  in  their  smiles, 
w.        Fetbabch— 2%c  Triumph  of  Eternity. 

Line  95.    {'Charlemont.) 

Sweet  tears!  the  awful  language,  eloquent 
Of  infinite  affection;  far  too  big 
For  words. 
V.        FoLLOK— Cburs«  of  Time.    Bk.  V. 

Line  633. 

0  ble8s6d  be  the  tear  that  sadly  rolled 
For  me,  my  mother!  down  thy  sacred  cheek; 
That  with  a  silent  fervour  did  bespeak 
A  fonder  tale  than  language  ever  told* 
w.       BoscoE— Pocm5  for  Youth, 
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A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angeFs  cheek; 
Tis  that  which  pious  fauiers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head! 

a.  Scott— Jody  of  the  Lake,    Canto  n. 

St.  22. 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

b.  Scott— i?ofcc6y.    Canto  IV.    St  11. 

And  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them  but  relents  not 

c.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

Jjeonaio. — Did  he  break  into  tears? 

Messenger,— Jji  great  measure. 

Leonato, — A  kind  overflow  of  kindness: 
There  are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are 
so  washed. 

d.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Eye-offending  brine. 

e.  Twelfth  Night.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 
/.         Henry  nil.    ActV.    Sc.  1. 

I  am  about  to  weep;  but  thinking  that 

We  are  a  c[ueen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so) 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 
g,        Henry  VIII.    Act  IL  -  Sc.  4. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  mo 
Out  of  my  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
h.       Henry  Vill.    Act  m.    Sc.  2. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's 

tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
i.         Othello.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
j .        Julius  CcBsar.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears, 
fc.        Henry  V.    Act  IV.    Sc.  6. 

I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  m^  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly. 
I.         TvDO  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  4. 

Let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheek! 
m.      JEing  Lear.    Act  U.    Sc.  4. 

My  plenteous  joys, 
Wanton  in  fu  ness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow, 
n.        Macbeth.    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 


No,  ril  not  weep:— 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws. 
Or  ere  I'll  weep. 
0.        King  Lear.    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie;  and  teus,  shed 

there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation.    So  long  as  Nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise. 
So  long  I  daily  vow  to  use  it. 
p.        Winter's  Tcde.    Act  HI.    Sc  2. 

One,  whose  subdu'd  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum. 
q.        OtheUo.    ActV.    Sc.  2. 

Sad  unhelpful  tears;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good. 
r.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  n.    Act  UL    Sc.  1. 

See,  see,  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
s.        Henry  VI.    Pt.  m.    Act  H.    Sc.  6. 

That  instant  shut 
My^  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 
Baining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
t.        Love's  Labour's  Lost    Act  V.    So.  2. 

The  biff  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase. 
u.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Of  ten-times  double  gain  of  happiness. 
V.        Richard  lU.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 
V).        Titus  Andronicus,    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten 'd. 
X.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should 
water  this  sorrow. 
y.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Those  eyes  of  thine,  from  mine  have  drawn 

salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish 

drops. 
z.        Richard  III.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

Thy  heart  is  big;  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Begin  to  water, 
oa.     Julius  CoBsar,    Act  HX    So.  1. 


TEABS. 


TEMPEBANGE. 
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lis  the  best  brino  a  maiden  can  season 
her  praise  in. 
0.      ASaWtXlThaiEndsWtXL    ActL 

So.  1. 

Tnst  not  those  canning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
ForTillainy  is  not  withont  snoh  rheum; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Idke  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
6.      Jun{7  John,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Tenns  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
t,      Batneo  and  Juliet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

"WTiat  I  shonld  say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Te  see,  I  drink  the  waters  of  mine  eyes, 
d      Henry  VL    Pt.  IlL    Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet, 
Hw  many-colonr'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
c      Alts  WeU  That  Ends  WeU.    Ac.  L 

Sc.  3. 

Why,  man,  if  the  riyer  were  dry,  I  am  able 
to  iili  it  with  my  tears:  if  the  wind  were 
dovn,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 
/.        2W  Oenilemen  of  Verona,    Act  n. 

Sc.  3. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 

TeazB  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair. 

a.        Tennyson — The  Princess.    Canto  IV. 

Line  22. 

The  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled 

face, 
He  groans  in  anguish. 
A.         Thomson — 27^0  Seasons.    Autumn. 

Line  451. 

The  silTer  key  of  the  fountain  of  tears. 
u         YxBOHi. 

Tears  aze  the  silent  language  of  grief. 

♦.  VoLTAiEE  —A  Fhilosoph  teal  Dictionary. 

Tears. 

My  eyas  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

jfy  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

k.        WoBDBWOBTH— TAe  Fountain, 

liOfenxo!  hast  thou  ever  weigh'd  a  sigh  ? 
Or  studied  the  philosophy  of  tears  ? — 
Haai  thou  descended  deep  into  the  breast, 
And  seen  their  source?   If  not,  descend  with 

me, 
Aad  tXBce  these  briny  riv*lets  to  their  springs. 
L         YoTJVG—mghi  Thoughts.    Night  V. 

lane  516. 


Geitain  winds  will  make  men's  temper  bad. 
m.       QxoBGxEiJOT — Spanish  Oypsy.  Bk.I. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood; 
Init  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree: 
woeh  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip 
•"ar  the  meahes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple. 

m.       MmxhantffVtmce.    ActL    66.2. 
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TEMPEBAKCE. 

Temperance  is  a  tree  which  has  for  a  root 
very  little  contentment,  and  for  fruit)  calm 
and  peace. 

0.        Buddha. 

The  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate. 
p.        CowpEE— 2%e  Task.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  36. 
Ho  will  to  bed  go  sober. 
Falls  with  the  leaf  still  in  October. 
q.        John  Fletcheb— i^o/to,  Duke  of 

Normandy.    Act  II.    So.  2, 

Drink  not  the  third  glasse,  which  thou  canst 

not  tame. 
When  once  it  is  within  thee;  but  before 
Mayst  rule  it,  as  thou  list:   and  poure  the 

shame, 
Which  it  would  poure  on  thee,   upon  the 
floor. 
It   is   most  just   to   throw    that   on  the 

ground. 
Which  would  throw  me  there,  if  I  keep 

the  round, 
r.        Hbbbebt— 27ic  Temple,     The  Church 

Porch, 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of   temp'ranoe,    feed    on 

pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 

frieze, 
Th'  all  giver  would  be  unthank'd,   would 
be  unprais'd. 
s.        Milton— Cbmus.    Line  720. 

O  madness  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 

And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of 
health. 

When  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice 
to  rear 

His  mighty  champion,  strong   above    com- 
pare. 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  broolc. 
t.        Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

Line  556. 

Well  observe 
The  rule  of  Not  too  much,   hy  temperance 

taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st 
u.        Milton— Parodwe  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line53L 

Coffee  which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut 
eyes. 
V.        Pope— jRope  of  the  Lock,    Canto  IIL 

Line  117. 

Ask  God  for  temperance,  that's  the  appliance 

only 
Which  your  disease  requires, 
tc.       Henry  VIIL    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy 

grace; 
Leave  gormandizing, 
ic       Henry  IV,    Pt.  IL    AotV.    So.  6. 
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TEliPTATION. 


THIEVES. 


TEMPTATION. 

The  deTil  tempts  us  not — *ti8  we  tempi  him, 
Beckoning  his  skill  with  opportunity, 
a.        George  Eliot — Felix  JIoU, 

Ch.  XLVn. 

Temptations  hnrt  not,  thongh   they   have 

ace esse: 
Satan  o'ercomes  none  bnt  by  willingnesse, 
6.        Hebricjk — Hesperides.     Temptations. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making 
poor. 
c        PoFB — Moral  Essaifs.    Ep.  m. 

Line  351. 

Bellf  book  and  candle,  shall  not  driye  me 

back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
d.        King  John.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  sesembhng  spirits  of 
light, 
c.        Lovers  Labour's  Lost.    Act  FV.    Sc  3. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done, 
/.         King  John.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 
g.       Henry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 
Where  prayers  cross. 

h.        Measure  for  Measure.     Act  11.    Sc.  2. 

Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death? 
I.         Bichard  III    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue. 
j.         Measure  for  Measure.    Act  11.    Sc.  2. 

Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presumiujg  on  their  changeful  potency. 
k.        Troilus  and  Oressida.    Act  IV.    So.  4. 

To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one. 
/.  Othello.     ActrV.     Sc.  1. 

Ah  me!  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall, 
Were  not  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  up- 
hold. 
And  stcdfast  truth  ncquite  him  out  of  all. 
m.       Spenseb — Fccrie  Qiieene.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  Vm.     St.  1. 

Some  temptations  come  to  tlie  industrious, 
but  all  temptations  attack  the  idle, 
n.        Spubgbon — Oleamings  Among  TJie 

iiheaves.    Idleness. 


Gonld'st  thou  boast,  O  child  of  weakneosl 
0*er  the  sons  of  wrong  and  strife. 

Were  their  strong  temptations  planted 
In  thy  path  of  life  ? 
0.        WHrmsB —  What  the  Voice  Said, 

Temptation  hath  a  music  for  all  ears, 
p.        WiLUS — ExtracL    From  a  Poem 

Delivered  at  the  Departure  of  the  Setdor 
Class oftheYale  OoUige  in  1827. 

THANESiriiNSSS. 

Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat, 
And  some  would  e^t  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit 
q.        BuBMS — Orace  Before  Meat 

To  receive  honestly  is  the  best  thanks  for 
a  good  thing, 
r.        Geoboe  MacDonald — Mary  MarsUan, 

Ch.  V. 

Let  never  day  nor  night  tmhailow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
s.       Henry  VI.    Pt.  H.    Aot  XL    Sa  1. 

Thou  thought'st  to  help  me;  and  such  thanks 

I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him 
live. 
t        AWs  Wdl  Thai  Hids  WdL    Act  IL 

Oct 

To  this  great  fairy  Pll  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. 
u.        Antony  and  Qeopatra.   Act  IV.   Sc.  & 


THIEVES. 

Stolen  sweotK  are  always  sweeter: 
Stolen  kis86s  much  completer; 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels: 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 
V.       Thomas  IUin>OLPH — Song  cf  FhirieM. 

A  cut-purse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole^ 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
10.       Hamlet.    Act  III.     Sc.  4. 

A  plague  upon  *t  when  thieves  cannot  be  tmo 
one  to  another. 
X.        Henry  I V.    Pt.  I.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn*d  to  have  an    itching 
palm. 
y.        Julius  Cocsar.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

There's  boundless  theft  in  limited  profe9> 
sions. 
z.         limon  cf  Athens.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

The  robb*d  that   smiles,   steals    something 

from  the  thief: 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  griel 
00.       Othdlo.    Act  L    Sc  3. 
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THIEVES. 


THOUGHT. 
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The  Ban's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attrac- 
tion 
Bobs  the  Tast  sea;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatohes  from  the  sun: 
The  iea*8  a  itdef,  whose  liquid  sarge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  oompostnre  stolen 
fnm  general    excrement:   each  thing's    a 

thief. 
Theliws,  yonr  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough 

power 
HiYe  nncheck^d  thefL 

a.  Tanon  of  Athens.    Act  IV.    8c.  3. 

Thieres  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves. 

b.  Measure  for  Jileaswe.    Act  II.    So.  2. 


THOUGHT. 

Mm*n  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
iMUnation. 
e.      Bacov(— Essay.     Of  Custom. 

fbw  thoughts  are  wealth,  for  the  right  use  of 

which 
Mm  sre  and  ought  to  be  accountable, 
ITjioC  to  Thee,  to  those  they  influence; 
0BUit  this,  we  pray  Thee,  and  that  all  who 

wad. 
Or  utter  noble  thoughts,  may  make  them 

theirs. 
And  thank  God  for  them,  to  the  betterment 
Of  their  succeeding  life. 

d.  Bailet — Festus.    Sc.  A  Country  Toum. 

Great  thoughts,  like  great  deeds,  need 
Xb  tnunpet. 

e.  Bahxt — Festus.    Sc.  Home. 

The   pleasantest  things  in  the  world  are 
jdeaiant  thoughts,  and  me  great  art  in  life  is 
to  have  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
/.         'BavBb^8ummaries  of  Thought. 

"HioughL 

Thm  power  of  Thought, — the  magic  of  the 
Mind. 

g,        Btbow— 77i«  Corsair.    Canto  I.  St.  8. 

What  £xile  from  himself  can  flee? 
To  sones  though  more  and  more  remote, 
fltiD,  atiU  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 
The  bli^t  of  life — the  demon  Thought. 
A.        SXBOS—ChUik  Harold.     Canto  I. 

St.  1. 

Whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Xhcm  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly 
bodied  forth. 
L         BJBOV—ChOde  Harold.    Canto  IV. 

St  115. 

Id  €Tery  epoch  of  the  world,  tho  great 
efrcnl  parent  of  all  others,  is  it  not  the 
aniTal  of  a  Thinker  in  the  world  !^  |^ 

J.         Carlxie — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  I. 

Hiooght  is  parent  of  the  Deed. 
k-        CiJa«TLB — Essays.    Death  of  Ooethe. 


Thought  once  awakened  does  not  again 
slumber. 
/.        Cabl7i«e — Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

Lecture  L 

With    curious   art    the    brain,   too    finely 

wrought. 
Preys   on    herself,    and    is    destroyed    by 

thought 
m.       Chubchill— ^i^(fe  to  Wm.  Hogarth. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech; 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought; 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught 

n.       Chbibtopheb  P.  Csamch. 

Think  all  you  speak;  but  speak  not  all  yon 

think: 
Thoughts  are  your  own;  your  words  are  so 

no  more. 
^Vhere  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make 

you  sink: 
Lips  never  err,  when  she  does  keep  the  door, 
o.        Henbt  Delaune — Epigram. 

Thy  Beal  drinks  music  from  Ideal  Thought, 

And  Earth  but  avenues  the  gate  to  Heaven  I 

p.       James  Dodds— iSo/iTie^.     CVai^croofc. 

Growing  thought 
Mokes  growing  revelation. 
q.        Geobge  Allots— Spanish  Oypsy. 

Thoughts  are   so    great — am't  they   sir? 
They  seem  to  lie  upon  us  like  a  deep  flood, 
r.        Geobge  EiiioT—ildam^cJc.  Ch.VIII. 

Every  thought  which  genius  and   piety 
throw  into  the  world,  alters  tho  world. 
s.       TEassnao^— Essay.     Cf  FolUics. 

Go,  speed  tho  stars  of  Thought 
On  to  their  shining  goals  ;— 
The  sower  scatters  broad  his  seed, 
The  wheat  thou  strew 'st  be  souls. 
t        EazBaos^Jniroduction  to  Essay.     Of 

InieOecL 

Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can 
entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately 
place  it. 

u.        Emebsom — liepreseniative  Men. . 

Shakespeare. 

Thought  takes  man  out  of  servitude  into 
freedom. 
V.        Emebson— i^«. 

Among  mortals  second  thoughts  are  wisest 
w.       EuBiPiDEs — Hippolytus.    438. 

Men  possessed  with  an  idea  cannot  be  rea- 
soned with. 
X.        FnoxJDE—SJiort  Studies  on  Oreat 

Subjects.     The  Colonies  Once  More. 

Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. 
y.        Goldsmith— 77ic  TraueWcr.  Line  372. 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum. 
z.       GuLX-^Frogress  of  Foesy.    III.    2. 

Lined. 
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THOUGHT. 


THOUGHT. 


Their  own  second  and  sober  thonghts. 

a.  Matthew  Henby — Exposition. 

Job  VL    29. 

My  thonghts  and  I  were  of  another  world. 

b.  Ben  Jonson — Every  Man  Oxd  of  His 

Humour.    Act  III.     Sc.  3. 

The  thoughts  that  come  often  unsought, 
and,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are  com- 
monly the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have, 
and  therefore  should  be  secured,  because 
they  seldom  return  again. 

c.  Locke— Xerter  to  Mr.  SanCl  Bold. 

To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  so 
much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort 
of  thinking,  and  the  soul,  in  such  a  state  of 
thinking,  does  very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that 
of  a  looking-glass,  which  constantly  receives 
variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains  none. 

d.  Locke— ifuman  Understanding. 

Bk.  n.     Ch.  L 

A  thought  often  mokes  us  hotter  than  a 
fire, 
c.        LoNOFEiiiiOW — Drift-  Wood. 

Table-Talk. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  old  sea-margins  of 
human  thought! 
/.         Longfellow — Eavanagh.     Ch.  Xm. 

My  own  thoughts 
Are  my  companions. 
g.        LoNOFELLOW —  TJiC  Masque  of  Pandora. 

Pt.  m. 

She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
h.        Longfellow — The  Spanish  Student. 

Act  n.    Sc.  3. 

The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 
Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  unspoken. 
i.        Longfellow—  The  Heroes  of  Elmwood. 

St.  9. 

Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious. 
j.         Longfellow — Prometheus.    St.  9. 

Thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 
The  revelations  of  a  dream, 
fc.        Longfellow — Prelude  to  Tales  of  a 

Wayside  Inn.    Line  233. 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 

Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all. 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 
L        Ix)WELL — An  Incident  in  a  Railroad 

Car, 

Thought  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
generative. 
m.       Bulweb-Lttton — Caxtoniana. 

Essay  XIV. 

As  you  grow  ready  for  it,  somewhere  or  other 
yon  will  find  what  is  needful  for  you  in  a  book 
or  a  friend,  or,  best  of  all,  in  your  own 
thoughts— the  eternal  thought  speaking  in 
your  thought. 

n,        GsoBOE  MaoDokald — The  Marquis  of 

Lossie,    Ch.  XT<TT. 


The  power  of  concentration  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  intellectual  attainments. 
0.        Mann — Lectures  <md  Reports  on 

Education,    Report  on  the  Suijed 

qf  Schoolhouses. 

Thought  alone  is  eternal. 
p.        Owen  Meredith — LucUe,    Pt.  XL 

Canto  VL    St  IS. 

Wreaths  of  every  hue, 
Fresh-plnckt  from  bowers   of  never-fad^ 

thought 
In  Memory  s  dewiest  meadow-deeps. 
q.        OwsN  Mebedhh— Xictnius.    Pt  VL 

St  5. 

Grand  thonghts  that  never  can  be  wearied 

out, 
Showing  fJie  unrealitv  of  Time. 
r.        MiLNES  (Lord  Houghton) — Sonnei. 

To  Charles  Lamb. 

Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers. 
s.        Milton— ParodiM  Lost.    Bk.  IH. 

line  37. 

O!  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm,  glowing  colors  £EUicy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new, 
And  all  is  lovely! 
t.        Hannah  Mobe— David  and  OoUak. 

Pt  n. 

Thinking  is  only  a  dream  of  feeling;  a 
dead  feeling;  a  pale-gray,  feeble  life. 
u.        NovALis— Die  Lehrlinge  xu  ScUs, 

Thought  can  wing  its  way 
Swifter  than  lightning-flashes  or  the  beam 
That  hastens  on  the  pinions  of  the  mom. 
V.        Pebcivai/— Sonnet 

Let  him  be  kept  from  paper,  pen,  and  ink: 
So  may  he  cease  to  write  and  learn  to  think, 
tr.       Peiob—  To  a  Person  who  Wrote  III,  and 

l^ke  Worse  against  Me. 

Still  are  the  thonghts  to  memory  dear. 
X.       BcoTT—Roketfy,    Canto  L    St  33. 

It  is  not  always  the  depth  or  the  novelty 
of  a  thought  which  constitutes  its  value  to 
ourselves,  but  the  fitness  of  its  application  to 
our  circumstances. 

y.        Sewell — Passing  Thoughts  on 

Religion,     The  Chivalry  qf  lUIigioiL 

A  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought 
z.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  m.   Sc.  2. 

I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  woxstof 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 
aa,      OtheOQ,    Act  m.    Sc  3. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like   a   potter's 
wheel 
hb.      Henry  VL    Pt  I.    Act  I.    So.  6. 


THOUQHT. 


THOUGHT. 
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Now  behold, 
In  the   quick  forge  and  working-house  of 

thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens! 

a.  Henry  V.    ActV.    Chorus. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Bath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine 

in. 
Bo  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will 
breakout. 

b.  Benry  1 V.    Pt  11.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so:  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 
e.        BandeL    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  aoniest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed 

have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without 

all  remedy, 
Shoold  be  without  regard. 
<L         Macbdh.    Act  lU.    Sc.  2. 

Gome  near  me!  I  do  weave 
▲  chain  I  cannot  break— I  am  possest 
With  thoughts  too  swift  and  strong  for  one 
lone  human  breast, 
c  SsxLLXX^Iievoli  of  Islam,  Canto  IX. 

fat.  33. 


thoughts  beget  strange  deeds. 
SasuuEX—The  CencL    Act IV.    Sc.  3. 


Thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great 

truth 
li  looaened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains 
now. 
g^        SaEULKi—Prometheua  Unbound. 

Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

Sg|i  erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart 
of  courtesy. 
k         SirPBnjp  SnynEi— The  Arcadia. 

Bk.  I. 

If  I  eonld  think  how  these  my  thoughts  to 

IcaTe, 
Or  «»»i«igitig  still,  my  thoughts  might  have 

good  end: 
If  idbel  sense  would  reason's  law  receive; 
Or  fcaaon  foil'd  would  not  in  vain  contend: 

might  I  think  what  thoughts  were  best 

to  think: 

mis[ht  I  wisely  swim,  or  gladly  sink. 
j.         mx  PHnjp  BxDSKS—ISormet, 

TbiBj  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts. 
f .         Sir  PmiJP  SiDMXT—  The  Arcadia, 

Bk.  I. 

Thoughts  must  come  naturally,  like  wild 
flowezs;  they  cannot  be  forced  in  a  hot-bed — 
•ren  although  aided  by  the  leaf  mould  of 
jfoorpast. 

/g,        AiJEZ.  BMrrs—Dreamthorp.    Men  of 

Letters. 


I  have  flown   on    the   winds  through  the 

vaulted  sky. 
In  a  path  unseen  hj  the  vulture's  eye; 
I  have  been  where  the  lion's  whelps  ne'er 

trod, 
Where  Nature  is  mute  in  the  sight  of  God. 
I  have  girdled  the  earth  in  my  airy  flight, 
I  have  wandered  alone  'mid  yon  spheres  of 

light. 
l.         Henby  SiHTR—TJioughL 

Oh  the  fetterless  mind!  how  it  wandereth 

free 
Through  the  wildering  maze  of  Eternity! 
m.       Henby  Smith —  Thought . 

Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  naught  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
naught, 
n.        HoBACE  and  James  Smith — Rejected 

Addresses.     Cui  Bono? 

Let  our  thoughts  meet  in  heaven? 
0.        Madame  de  Stael — Corinne.  Bk.  XX. 

Ch.  Ul. 

Minds  of  a  lofty  kind  wander  unceasingly 
around  the  abyss  of  thoughts  that  are  with- 
out an  end. 

p.        Madame  de  Stai^l — Germany.  Pt.  IH. 

Ch.  L 

Thought  can  never  be  compared  with  ac- 
tion, but  when  it  awakens  in  us  the  image  of 
truth. 

q.        Madame  de  Stakl — Germany.    Pt  I. 

Ch.  VIII. 

No  great  thought,  no  great  object,  satisfies 
the  mind  at  first  view— nor  at  the  last. 
r.        Abel  Stevens—  Life  of  Madame  de 

StaSl.     Ch.  XXXVra. 

Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought, 
Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech. 
s.        Tennyson — i7»  Memoriam.  Pt.  XXTII. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen 'd  with 

the  process  of  the  suns. 
t         TEKSYsoTX—Locksley  Hall.     St.  69. 

Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart. 
u.        Yauvenabgues. 

Our  actions,  depending  upon  ourselves, 
may  be  controlled,  while  the  powers  of  think- 
ing, originating  in  higher  causes,  cannot  al- 
ways be  moulded  to  our  wishes. 

V.        Geo.  Washinqton— ^cta2  Maxims. 

Friejidship. 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 
to.       Wobdswobth— iSonnef.     On  King's 

College  Chapel^  Cambridge. 

Our  thoughts  are  heard  in  heaven. 
X.        Yowa—mgM  Thoughts.    Night  II. 

Line  95. 
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Thoughts  shut  np  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  nnopen'd  to  the  stin. 
a.        YowQ^Nighi  Thaughis,    Night  n. 

Line  466. 


THX7NDEB. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  light- 
nings! ye! 
With  nightk  and  clonds,  and  thnnder,  and  a 

soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
•Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far 

roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, —if  I  rest 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some 
'  high  nest? 

b.  BYBDH—ChUde  UarM,    Canto  IH. 

I  St.  96. 

The  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house. 

c.  KitATB— Z^^erion.    Line  30. 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven. 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? 

d.  OQieUo,    Act  v.    Sc.  2. 

The  thunder, 
That   deep   and    dreadful   organ-pipe,  pro- 
nounced 
The   name   of    Prosper;    it   did   bass   my 
trespass. 

e.  Tempest    Act  HI.     Sc.  3. 

To    stand    against    the    deep    dread-bolted 

thunder. 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning. 
/.        Sing  Lear,    Act  IV.    Sc.  7. 


TIDES. 

All  night  the  thirsty  beach  has  listening  lain* 

With  patience  dumb. 
Counting  the  slow,  sad  moments  of  her  pain; 

Now  morn  has  come, 
And  with  the  mom  the  punctual  tide  again, 
g.        Susan  Coolidoe— J5Y<wd-2ide. 

How  easily  He  turns  the  tides! 

Just  now  the  yellow  beach  was  dry, 
Just  now  the  gaunt  rocks  all  were  bare, 
The  sun  beat  hot,  and  thirstily, 

Each  sea-weed  waved  its  long  brown  hair. 
And  bent  and  langrnished  as  in  pain. 
A.       Susan  CooLmos— JS&&  and  Floic. 

The  punctual  tide  draws  up  the  bay. 
With  ripple  of  wave  and  hiss  of  spray. 
i        Susan  CooijnoE — On  the  Shore. 

Love  has  a  tide! 
j,        HsLBN  Hunt— Fer«es.     Tides, 


The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o*er  and  o*er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the 

land, — 
And  never  home  came  she. 
k.        Chables  Einoslet— T^e  Sands  o*  Dee, 

St  2. 

I  saw  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore, 
The  sea-weed  and  the  shells  upon  the  sand. 
And  the  brown  rocks  left  bare  on  every  hand. 
As  if  the  ebbing  tide  would  flow  no  more. 
I,        Longfellow— TTie  Tides. 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

The  twilight  darkens,  the  curlew  calls; 

•         «         «        •        *         •        • 

The  little  waves,  with  their  soft  white  hands. 
Efface  the  footprints  in  the  sands. 

And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 

m.       Longfellow— C^itna  Thvle,   The  Tide 

Rises,  The  Tide  FhUs. 

The  Ocean,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Moon, 
For  ever  changes  with  his  restless  tide; 
Flung  shoreward  now,  to  be  regathered  soon 
With  kingly  pauses  of  reluctant  pride, 
And  semblance  of  return, 
n.        Chables  (Tennyson)  TrmarEBi— Sonnets 
and  Fugiiive  Pieces.     The  Ocean, 

Tyde  flowing  is  feared  for  many  a  thing, 
Great   danger  to    such  as  be  sick  it  doth 

bring; 
Sea  ebb  by  long  ebbing  some  respite  doth 

give, 
And  sendeth  good  comfort  to  such  as  shall 
live. 
0.        TussEB— Kt»  Hundred  Points  qf  Good 
Ilusbandrie,    Ch.  XIV.   terse  4. 

O!  Old  Father  Time  grows  tender  and  mel- 
low, 

As,   roving  the  round  earth,  the  sturdy  old 
fellow. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  keeps  going  and  com- 
ing. 

In  winter's  wild  wrack,   and  in  summer's 
green  blooming, 
p.        Lewis  J.  Bates—  This  JoUy  Round 

World. 

Think  not  thy  time  short  in  this  world, 
since  the  world  itself  is  not  long.  The  cre- 
ated world  is  but  a  small  parenthesis  in  eter- 
nity, and  a  short  interposition,  for  a  time, 
between  such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  be- 
fore, it  may  be  after  it. 

q.        Sir  Thouas  Bbowne — (Bohn's 

edition.)    Vol.  m.    P.  143. 

Time  which  strengthens  Friendship,  weak' 
ens  Love, 
r.        Be  La  Bbuvbbb—  The  Charaders  or 

Manners  of  the  Present  Aae. 

Oh.  rr 
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"Hae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide; 
'xbe  honr  approaches,  Tom  matin  ride. 
a.        BuBzns — Tarn  (TSharder. 

Take  time  enough;  all  other  graces 
IVill  soon  fill  np  their  proper  places. 
6.        BiBOK — Advict  to  Preach  Slow, 

C  Time!  the  beantifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  loTe, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 
Hy  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of 
thee  a  gift. 

c.  HxBov^ChUde  Harold,    Canto  IV. 

St.  130. 

Oat  upon  Time!  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before! 
Oat  apon  Time!  who  forever  will  leave 
Bat  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to 
grieve. 

d.  Bybo^— Siege  of  Corinth,    St.  18. 

Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth;  but  actions  are  our  epochs;  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike. 

e.  Btbon — Manfred,    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thv  azuro  brow — 
Soch  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest 
now. 
/.  BiBON— CTiiWc  7/aroW.    Canto  IV. 

St.  182. 

"When  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
T6  ehaae  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet. 
a.         BiBov—Childe  Harold*    Canto  III. 

St  22. 

Tears  steal 
I^re   from  the  mind,  as  vigour  from    the 

limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near 
the  brim. 
JL         Bmov^ChUde  Harold,    Canto  III. 

St  8. 

The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Oar  life's  succeeding  stages; 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

AiTd  years  like  passing  ages. 

i.         CAMFBELL—il  Thougkt  Suggested  by  the 

New  Year.    St.  1. 

That  ffreat  mysterv  of  Timb,  were  there  no 
other;  the  illimitable,  silent,  never-resting 
thing  called  Time,  rolling,  rushing  on,  swift, 
slent*  like  an  all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on 
irtiidh  we  and  all  the  Universe  swim  like  ex- 
lalations,  like  apparitions  which  are^  and 
ttMikoreno<:  this  is  forever  very  literal!;^  a 
idiade;  a  thing  to  strike  us  dumb— for  we 
Vsre  no  word  to  speak  about  it 
i.       OiBULB— iferoM,  and  i3ero  Worship. 

Lecture  L 


For  tho'  we  slope  or  wake,  or  rome  or  ryde, 
Ay  fleth  the  tyme,  it  wil  no  man  abyde. 
k,        Chauceb — Canterbury  Tales.     The 

Clerkes  Tale.  Line  61. 

Know  the  true  value  of  time;  snatch,  seize, 
and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No  idleness, 
no  laziness,  no  procrastination:  never  put  g^ 
till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

L        Eabl  of  CsEaTESYnsLD— Letters  to  his 

Son.    Dec.  2G,  1748L 

No!  no  arresting  the  vast  wheel  of  time. 
That  round  and  round  still  turns  with  onward 

might. 
Stem,   dragging  thousands  to  the  dreaded 

night 
Of  an  unknown  hereafter, 
m.       Chables  Cowden  Ciavke— Sonnet. 

The  Course  of  TimB. 

I  hear  the  muffled  tramp  of  years 
Come  stealing  up  the  slope  of  Time; 

They  bear  a  train  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Of  burning  hopes  and  dreams  sublime 
n.        James  G.  Clabke — November, 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  docs  always  last. 
0.        Abraham  Cowley — Davideis,    Vol.  I. 

Bk.  L 

Time,  as  he  passes  us  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd,  and  swift  and  of  a  silken  sound. 
p         CowPEB—  The  Task.  Bk .  IV.  Line  211. 

Swift  speedy  Time,   feathered  with   flying 

hours, 
Dissolves  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow. 
q.        Samuel  Daniel — Delia 

He   who   knows   most,  grieves   most   for 
wasted  time, 
r.        Dante. 

Time,  to  the  nation  as  to  the  individual,  is 
nothing  absolute;  its  duration  depends  on 
the  rate  of  thought  and  feeling. 

s.        Djulper— History  of  the  InteUedual 

Development  of  Europe.    Ch.  L 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  four-score 

years; 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more: 
Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 
t.         Dbtden — ji^dipus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Time  is  great,  and  greater  no  man's  trust 
Than  his  who  keeps  the  fortress  for  bis  king; 
Wearing  great  honors  as  some  delicate  robe 
Brocaded  o'er  with  names  'twere  sin  to  tirnish, 
t/.        Geobge  Eliot—  The  Spanish  Gypsy, 

The  days  are  made  on  a  loom  whereof  tho 
warp  and  woof  are  past  and  future  time. 
V.        Emebson — Society  and  SoUtiule.   Work 

and  Days* 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is 
the  best  day  in  the  year.  No  man  has 
learned  any  thing  rightly,  until  he  knows 
that  every  day  is  Doomsday. 

to.       txssaa&^Sodety  and  Solitude.  Work 

and  Day9, 
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Time  will  discover  everything  to  posterity: 
it  is  a  baboier,  and  speaks  even  when  no 
question  is  put. 

a,       EuBiPiDES — Frag.    ./Eol,    (Slob,) 

Yesterday  I  loved. 
To-day  I  suffer. 
To-morrow  I  die; 
But  I  shall  gladly 
To-day  and  to-morrow 
Think  on  yesterday. 
&.        Prom  the  German, 

Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time. 

c.  Ghat — Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

St.  13. 

Time  ne'er  forgot 
His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  numbred 
not. 

d.  William  Habinoton—  To  My  Noblest 

Friendj  I.  C,  Esquire. 

1  made  a  posie,  while  the  day  ran  by: 
Here  will  I  smell  m^  remnant  out,  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band. 
But  Time  did  beckon  to  the  flowers,  and  they 
By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away, 

And  wither'd  in  my  hand. 

e.  Herbebt — The  Temple.    Life, 

Old  Time,  in  whose  bank  we  deposit  our 

notes. 
Is  a  miser  who  always  wants  guineas  for 

groats; 
He  keeps  all  his  customers  still  in  arrears 
By  lending  them  minutes  and  charging  them 
years. 
/.         Holmes — Songs  of  Many  Seasons. 

Our  Banker. 

Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould. 
g.        Hood — Miss  Kilmansegg.    Her  Moral. 

How  short  our  happy  days  appear! 
How  long  the  sorrowful! 
h.        Jean  Ingelow—  The  Mariner* s  Care. 

St.  38. 

To   the    true    teacher,    time's   hour-glass 
should  still  run  gold  dust. 
t.         Douglas  Jerbold — Specimens  of 

JerroltXs  WU.     Time. 

An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away; 
Vhose  peaceful  Day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose    Night     congratulating     conscience 

cheers; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend : 
Such  ago  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  ? 
J.         Sam'l  Johnson —  Vanity  of  Human 

Wishes.    Line  293. 

Panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
k.        Sam'l  Johnson — Prologue  on  Opening 

the  Drnry  Lane  Theatre. 

Seven  hours  to  law,   to  soothing  slumber 

seven, 
Q*an  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 
/.         Sir  Wm.  Jones — Ode  in  Imitation  of 

AlCCBUS, 


Like  wind  flies  Time  'tween  birth  and  deatlll 
Therefore,  as  long  as  thou  hast  breath. 
Of  care  for  two  days  hold  thee  free: 
The  day  that  was  and  is  to  be. 
m.      Okab  Khattam — Bodensledt, 

Translator. 

A  handful  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot  clime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought. 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

n.        JjO^QFELEjow—lkmd  of  the  Desert  in  an 

Hour^Glass. 

Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
o.        Longfellow— A  Fsalm  of  Life. 

It  is  too  late!    Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate, 
p.        Longfellow— iforifuri  Salutamus. 

Line  240. 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which 
men  call  drudgeiy,  are  the  weights  and 
counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time,  giving 
its  pendulum  a  true  vibration,  and  its  hands 
a  regular  motion;  and  when  they  cease  to 
hang  upon  the  wheels,  the  pendulum  no 
longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer  move, 
the  clock  stands  still. 

q.        Longfellow— TTai^no^^    Ch.  ^TTT. 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it> 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations, 
r.        Longfellow — Tlie  Golden  Legend. 

What  is  Time?  The  shadow  on  the  dial,— 
the  striking  of  the  clock, — the  running  of  the 
sand, — day  and  night, — summer  and  winter, 
— months,  years,  centuries;— these  are  but 
arbitrary  and  outward  signs,  the  measure  of 
Time,  not  Time  itself.  Time  is  the  Life  of 
the  SouL 

s.       Longfellow— i/t/perion.     Bk.  II. 

Ch.  VL 

But  each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer; 

Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spring, 
And  something  earlier  every  year 

Our  singing  birds  take  wing. 

t.        Lowell — lb , 

Time  is  money. 
«.        Bulweb-Lytton— J/b7wy.     Act  IIL 

Sc.6. 

However  we  pass  Time,  he  passes  still. 
Passing  away  whatever  the  pastime, 
And,  whether  we  use  him  well  or  ill. 
Some  day  he  gives  us  the  slip  for  the  last 
time. 
V.        Owen  Mebedith— TAf  Dead  Pope, 

Time,  that  returns  not,  errs  not.  Be  contenlt 
Knowing  thus  much :  nor  toil  against  the  event 
Whereto  Time  tends. 
w.      OwsN  MfiBLDixa- Xicimut.    Pi  IT. 

St  2. 


TDCB. 


TIME. 
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When  time  is  flown,  how  it  fled 
It  is  better  neither  to  ask  nor  tell, 

LeaTe  the  dead  moments  to  bury  their  dead. 
a.       Owes  llEBEDrrH— !7^e  Wanderer. 

Bk.  IV.  Two  Old  of  the  Orowd.  St.  17. 

Time  eftsoon  will  tumble 
All  of  ns  together  like  leaves  in  a  gost* 
Humbled  indeed  down  into  the  dust. 
&.        Joaquin  Miller— ?h2/^n  Leaves, 

Down  into  the  Dust.    St  5. 

Day  and  night, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 
Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all 
things. 
c         Mn-TON — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  XI. 

Line  898. 

The  never  ending  flight 
Of  future  days. 

d.  Mn/roM — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  11. 

Line  221. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  ago  of 
gold. 

e.  Milton — Hymn  on  the  Xativiiy. 

ijine  135. 

^me  fltiU,  as  he  flics,  adds  increase  to  her 

truth. 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals  from 
her  youth. 
y.        Edwabd  Moose —  The  Happy  Marriage, 

This  day  was  yesterday  to-morrow  nam'd : 
To-morrow  shall  be  yesterday  proclaimed : 
To-morrow  not  yet  come,  not  far  away. 
What  shall  to-morrow  then  be  call'd  ?    To- 

g,        Owen — To-Day  and  To-Morroio, 

Bk.  in.    Line  50. 


These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
A.        Tbohas  Paine—  The  American  CYisis. 

No.  1. 

Lei  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  you 
sage; 
i.         Pabnell — An  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

Lino  35. 

The  present  is  our  own;  but,  while  we  spcak^ 
We  cease  from  its  possession,  and  resign 
The  stage  we  tread  on,  to  another  race, 
As  vain,  and  gay,  and  mortal  as  ourselves. 
j,         Thomas  Love  Peacock — Time. 

Time  is  lord  of  thee: 
Thy  wealth,  thy  glory,  and  thy  name  are 
his. 
Jk.        Thomas  Love  Peacock—  Time. 

Time*  the  foe  of  man's  dominion. 

Wheels  around  in  ceaseless  flight. 
Scattering  from  his  hoary  pinion 

Shades  of  everlasting  night. 
Still,  beneath  his  frown  appalling, 

Man  and  all  his  works  decay: 
8Cill«  before  him,  swiftly-falling. 

Kings  and  kingdoms  pass  away. 

L        Thomas  Love  Peacock — The  Genius  of 

the  Thames,    St.  42. 


Whence  is  the  stream  of  Time  ?   What  source 

supplies 
It*s  everlasting  flow  ?    Wliat  gifted  hand 
Shall  raise  the  veil  by  dark  Oblivion  spread. 
And  trace  it  to  its  spring  ?    What  searching 

eye 
Shall  pierce  the  mists  that  veil  its  onward 

course, 
And  read  the  future  destiny  of  man  ? 
m.       Thomas  Love  Peacock — Time, 

Seize  time  by  the  forelock, 
n.        PiTTACUs,  of  Mytilene. 

Time  conquers  all,  and  wo  must  Time  obey. 
0.        Pope —  Winter.    Lino  88. 

Years  foUow'ng  years,  steal  something  ev'ry 

day; 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 
p.        VoPE^ Imitations  of  Horace.     Bk.  II. 

Ep.  II.    Line  72. 

Expect,  but  fear  not  Death:  Death  cannot 

kill, 
Till  Time  (that  first  must  seal  his  patent) 

will. 
Wouldst  thou  live  long  ?  keep  Time  in  high 

esteem ; 
Whom  gone,  if  thou  canst  not  recall,  redeem. 
q.        QvARLsa— Hieroglyphics  of  the  Life  of 

Man.    Epigram  \L 

Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us,  but  with  age  and  dust; 
Who  m  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  wo  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days, 
r.        Sir  Walter  Bjoxigu— Verses  Written 

the  2s-ight  Before  His  Death, 

Come,  gone, — gone  forever, — 
Gk)ne  as  an  unretuming  river,— 
Gone  as  to  death  the  merriest  liver, — 
Gone  as  the  year  at  the  dying  fall,— 
To-morrow,  to-day,  yesterday,  never, — 
Qone  once  for  all. 
8,        Cheistina  G.  Rossetti— T^e  Princess 

Progress,    St.  C2. 

The  long  hours  come  and  go. 

t,        Cheistina  G.  Rossetti—  Tlie  Princess 

Progress.     St.  1. 

Forever  haltless  hurries  Time,  the  Durable 

to  gain. 
Bo  true,  and  thou  shalt  fetter  Time  M-ith 

everlasting  chain. 
It,        Schillee— TAc  Immviahle, 

Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to 

last! 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth— 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  sweepeth — 
And  motionlebs  forever  stands  the  Past. 
V.        ^caxLLSBr^iSenience  of  Oonfucina. 

Ihne, 


XDCE. 


Time   flies   od    resUeas    pinions— constant 

never. 
Be  constant — ^and  thou  chainest  time   for 

ever. 

a.  ScmiiLEB — Ejpigram. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

b.  Scott — The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Canto  m.    St  1. 

And,  looking  on  it,  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock; 

Thus  we  may  see,  qnoth  he,  how  the  world 

WfiLgS. 

c.  As  Tou  Like  IL    Act  IL    Sc.  7. 

Beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charitjr,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

d.  Troilus  and  Cressida,   Act  ItL   Sc.  3. 

Come,  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  th*»  roughest 
day. 

e.  Macbeth.     Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet 

brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's 

jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-lived  phoenix   in    her 

blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleet'st, 
And    do  whate'er    thou    wilt,    swift-footed 

Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime; 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair 

brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thy  antique 

pen; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time;   despite  thy 

wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 
/.         tSonnet  XIjL 


'Gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion. 
g.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  V. 


Sc.  1. 


How  many  ages  hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 
h.        Julius  Ccusar.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

Let's  take  the  instant,  by  the  forward  top; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time. 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  tliem. 
i.        AW 8  WeU  That  Ends  Well.    Act  V. 

Sc.  3. 

O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
;.        Richard  IL    Act  HI.    Sc.  2. 


O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreokful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  de- 
cays? 
0  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack. 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie 

hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 

back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
k.        Sonnet  LX  V, 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete^ 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  fibaish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
I.       Henry  VL    Ft.  IIL    Act  II     Sc  6. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate, 
jn.       Uenry  VL    Ft  IH.    Act  H.    Sc  5. 

rhe  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 
n.  '      Troilus  and  Oressida.   Act  IV.     Sc.  6. 

rhe  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth. — Ay,  Csesar;  but  not  gone, 
o.        Julius  Cossar.    Act  UL     Be.  1. 

There's  a  time  for  all  things. 
p.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  n.    Sc.  2, 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received.    I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,   and 

make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present 
q.        Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.     Chorus. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint 
r.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  5« 


The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 
8.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Time    doth    transfix   the    flourish   set   on 

youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow. 
(.         Sonnet  LX. 

Time  goes  on  crutches  till  love  have  all  his 
rites, 
ti.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  11. 

Sc.  1. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes; 
Those  scraps  are  good  dee£  past,  which  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  they  are  done. 
V.        TroUus  and  Creasida,    Act  IIL   Sc.  3. 


TIME. 


TIME. 
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Time  is  like  a  fiushionable  host, 
That  alightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 

And  with  his  arms  ontstretch'd,  as  he  would 

fly, 

Qrasps-m  the  comer:  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
a.        TroUus  and  Creasida.    Act  m.   Sc.  3. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
6.        Two  OenUemen  qf  Verona.    Act  III. 

Sc.  1, 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehood  and   bring  tnilh  to 

Ught, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  mom  and  sentinel  the  ni^ht, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 
To    ruinate    proud    buildings   with  tby 

hours, 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden 

towers. 

c.  Bape  of  Lucrece.    Line  939. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning 

hides; 
Who  coTers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

d.  King  Lear.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 

Time's  the  king  of  men; 
He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave. 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they 
crave. 
«.         Pericles.    Act  n.     Sc.  3. 

Time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop. 
/.         Henry  IV,    Pt  I.     Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers 
people. 
g.        As  You  Like  It.    Act  ITL    Sc.  2. 

Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  ofifenders,  and  lot  Time  try. 
A.        As  You  JMce  Jt.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
i         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

We  trifle  time  away;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
J.         Jhnry  VIIL    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de- 
faced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down- 

raz4d. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage; 
When  I  ha\e  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,   and  loss  with 

store; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay; 
Bain  hath  taught  me  thus  to  rum  mate, — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 

choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 
Jb        :hnnetLXIV, 


Unfathomable  Sea!  whose  waves  are  years. 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and 

flow 
Clospest  the  limits  of  mortality! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Yomitest    thy   wrecks   on   its   inhospitable 

shore. 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm. 

Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

Unfathomable  sea? 
/.         She£ley— jRryw. 

The  flood  of  time  is  rolling  on. 

We  stand  upon    its  brink,  whilst  they  are 

gone 
To  glide  in  peace  down  death's  mysterious 

stream. 
Have  ye  done  well? 
TO.       Shellet — BevoU  of  Islam.  Canto  XII. 

St.  27. 

For  the  next  win  ho  spurs  amain, 
In  haste  alights,  and  scuds  away, — 
But  time  and  tide  for  no  man  stay, 
w.        Wm.  Somebvillb— 27ie  iiwcet-Scenied 

Miser.    Line  98. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before. 
Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead; 

When  he  flies,  he  turns  no  more. 
And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked . 

Works  adjoum'd  have  many  stays; 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delavs. 
0.        SouTHWixii— iJ^  Peters  Complaini. 

Too  late  I  stayed, — forgive  the  crime; 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours, 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers! 

p.        Spenceb — Lines  to  Lady  A.  Ilandlioru 

I  see  that  time  divided  is  never  long,  and 
that  regularity  abridges  all  things. 
q.        Madame  de  ^akl — Abel  Steven's 

Life  of  Madame  de  StaH 
Oh,  XXXVUL 

Ever  eating,  never  cloying, 
All-devourmg,  all-destroying. 
Never  finding  full  repast 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last 
r.        Swift— On  Time. 

A  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time, 
As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  Tears, 

With    a   faultless    rhythm,    and    a    musical 
rhyme, 

And  a  broader  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime 
As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  Years. 
5.        I3ENJAMIN  F.  Taylob — The  Loiig  Ago. 

He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to 

mend : 
Eternity  mourns  that.  'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel 
them. 
U        Henbt  TATiiOB— P^ip  Van  Arieveide. 

Act  I.    So.  & 
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TIME. 


TO-DAY. 


Como  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  dream ; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears. 

a.        Tennyson— i/i  Memoriam,    Pt.  XIII. 

Bing  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Bing  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Bing  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Bing  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
6.        Tennyson — In  Memoriam,      Pt.  CV. 

Yes,  gentle  Time,  thy  gradual,  healing  hand, 
Hath  stolen  from  Sorrow's  grasp  the  envenom- 
ed dart; 
Submitting  to  thy  skill,  my  passive  heart 
Feels  that  no  grief  can  thy  soft  power  with- 
stand. 

c.  Maby  Tighe — Psyche,  icitk  Other 

Poems.     To  Time. 

Time  tries  the  troth  in  everything. 

d.  TussEB — Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 

Husbandrie.     The  Author's  EpisUe. 

Ch.  I. 

Time  destroys  all  things,  even  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 
c.         ViBaiii — Bucolics.    Ep.  IX.    51. 

The  soul's   dark  cottage,   battered  and  de- 
cayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time 

has  made, 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
/,         Walusb —  On  Divine  Poems.  Line  13. 

'Wind  the  mighty  secrets  of  the  past. 
And  turn  the  key  of  time! 
g.        Henby  Kirke  White —  Time. 

Line  249. 

Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time; 
Hence   wo    mistake    our  Autumn    for    our 
prime. 
h,        YouNo — Love  of  Fame.     Satire  V. 

Line  497. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time — 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  Hed, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene, 
t.         YovnQ^NigM  Thoughts.    Night  I. 

Line  390. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of 

time 
But  from  its  loss:  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man. 
j.         YouNo — Xighl  Thoughts,    Night  I. 

Line  55. 

Time  elaborately  thrown  away. 
A;.        YouNo — The  Last  Day.    Bk.  I. 

Time    in  advance,  behind    him    hides    his 

wings. 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age; 
Behold  him  when  i^ass'd  by:  what  then  is 

seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  wind. 
I         YovnQ^Night  Thoughts.    Night  U. 

Line  139. 


Time  is  eternity; 
Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give; 
Pregnant  with   all   that  miJLes   aichangeb 

smile. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adom'd. 
m.       YouVQ—ITighi  Thoughts.     Night  IL 

Line  107. 

Time  wasted  is  existence,  n.sed  is  life, 
n,        Yguthq— Night  Thoughts.     Night  IL 

Line  149. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him 

back; 
Life  we  think  long  and  short;   death  seek 
and  shun, 
o.        Yov^o^Night  Thoughts.    Night  EC. 

Line  274. 

Wo  see  time's  furrows  on  another's  brow. 
How  few  themselves  in  that  just  mirror  seel 
p.        YowQ— Night  Thoughts.     Night  V. 

Line  627. 

While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease. 
And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb; 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun. 
q.        YovvQ^Night  Thoughts.    Ni^ht  V. 

Line  717. 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth; 
And  what  it's  worth,  ask  death-beds;  they 
can  tell, 
r.        YovnQ^Night  Thoughts.    Night  IL 

Line  48. 

TOASTS. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to 

earth: 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. 
8.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen; 

Here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean; 
And  here's  to  the  housewife  Uiat*s  thrifty. 
Let  the  toast  pass. 
Drink  to  the  lass; 
I'll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the 
glass. 
t         Shebidak — School  for  Scandal. 

Act  IIL    So.  3. 

TO-DAY. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  ho  alone. 
Ho  who  can  call  to-day  his  own: 
He  who,  secure  within  himself  can  sav, 
To-morrow,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  to* 
day. 
14.        Dbyden — Imitation  of  Horace.    Bk.  L 

Ode^XXDL    Line  65. 

To-day  is  a  king  in  disguise.  To-day  al- 
ways looks  mean  to  the  tnoaghtless,  in  the 
face  of  an  uniform  experience,  that  all  good 
and  great  and  happy  actions  are  made  up 
precisely  of  these  Dlank  to-days.  Let  us  not 
be  so  deceived.  Let  us  unmask  the  king  at 
he  passes. 

V,       Bkbbson — Lectwre  on  the  Timss, 

December,  2,  1841. 
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TO-HOBBOW. 

Breaming  of  a  to-morrow,  which  to-morrow 
Will  be  as  distant  then  as  *tis  to-day. 
0.      Tomb  Bubquillos — To-Morroxjo,  and 
TO'Morrow.    John  Bowring, 

Translator. 

Mar  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise, 

TiHnonow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise; 

Or  ahonld  to-morrow  chance  to  cheer  thy 

right 
With  her  enliyening  and  nnlooVd  for  light, 
Hovgratefal  will  appear  her  dawning  rays, 
AB&TOQrs  unexpected  doubly  please. 
h,      CoNOBEYE — Letter  to  Cobham, 

■ 

TI(MDOiTOw*s  fate,  thongh  thou  be  wise, 
Then  canst  not  tell  nor  yet  surmise; 
PImb;  therefore,  not  to-day  in  vain, 
IPor  it  will  never  come  again 
t.      OiCAB  'KsULTiLA^Bodenstedt^ 

Translator. 

TltHnoROw  will  be  another  day. 
d      Longfellow — Keramos.    Line  351 

SMDorrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry; 
b  vhat  country  does  this  morrow  lie 
Thit  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  ? 
Bqrond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  ? 
'&90  (at  fetched,  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
Twin  be  both  very  old  and  verv  dear, 
liwnorrow  I  wiU  live,  the  fool  does  say: 
A^day  itselTs  too  late;  the  wise  lived  yester- 
dav. 
t.      Mabhal — Panorama  of  Wii, 

Ib^norrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 
/.      Miltok — Lycidas.    Line  193. 

^I^orrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 
g-      MooBE — Lalla  JRookh,     The  Light  of 

the  Ilarem, 

lliMnorTow  is — ah,  whose  ? 
k      D.  M.  MuLOCK— Bc/wccn  Txjdo  Worlds. 

^ere  is  no  morrow:    Though  before  our 

face 
'Rm  shadow  named  so  stretches,  we  alway 
Aul  to  overtake  it,  hasten  as  we  may. 
i       Mabgabet  J.  Pbeston— One  Day. 

To-morrow!    What  delight  is  in  to-morrow! 
What  laughter  and  what  music,  breathing 

loatnom  the  woods  and  pastures,  wavering 

^^  down 

mppinglike  echoes  through  the  long  to- 

^hete  childhood  waits  with  weary  expecta- 
tion. 
;'.       T.  B.  'BxAi>—The  New  Pastoral. 

Bk.VI. 

To-morrow  comes,  and  we  are  where? 
Then  let  us  live  to-dayt 
k.       BoBiLiXBr^The  Vidary  Feast.    St.  13. 


To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 
/.         Macbeth,    Act  V.    So.  5. 

To-morrow  and  to-morrow  are  as  lamps 
Set  in  our  path  to  light  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth, 
m.      Shellet — Hellas,    Mahmud  to 

Attendant 

Where  art  thou  beloved  To-morrow  ? 
When  young  and  old,  and  strong  and  weak, 
liich  and  poor,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 
Thy  sweet  smiles  we  ever  seek, — 
In  thy  place— ah!  well-a-day! 
We  find  the  thing  we  fled— To-dayl 
n.        Shelley— 2b-itfbrroto. 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day. 
As  we  bear  olossoms  of  the  dead; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 
Haw  Haste,  half  sister  to  Delay, 
o.        Tennyson— iove  Thou  Vie  Land, 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
*'  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou 

shalt  see 
How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for 
thee!^ 
And,  O!  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

"To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied. 
And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still* 
"To-morrow." 
p.        Lope  de  Vega— To-3forroio. 

LongfeUoWt  Translator. 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can 

rise. 
Than  man*s    presumption    on    to-morrow's 

dawn! 
Where  is  to-morrow  ? 
q.        Yovno— Night  Thoughts.    Night  I. 

Line  374. 

To-morrow  is  a  satire  on  to-day. 
And  shows  its  weakness, 
r.        Young — Old  Man's  Relapse.     Line  6. 

Some  say  "  to*morrow  **  never  comes, 
A  saying  oft  thought  right; 
But  if  *•  to-morrow  "  never  came. 
No  end  were  of  to-night. 
The  fact  is  this,  time  flies  so  fast. 
That  e'er  we've  time  to  say 
"To-morrow's  come,"  presto!  behold  I 
"  To-morrow  "  proves  * '  To-day." 
8.        Author  Unknown.    From  Notes  and 
Queries.    4th  Series.    YoL  XIL 

T0NGX7ES. 

I  should  think  your  tongue  had  broken  its 
chain! 
t         JjoyQTELLow^Christus.     The  Golden 

Legend.    Pt.  IV, 
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We  may  see  the  ounning  and  cnrions  work 
of  Nature,  which  hath  barred  and  hedged 
nothing  in  so  strongly  as  the  tongne,  with 
two  rowea  of  teeth,  and  therewith  two  lips, 
besid[els  she  hath  placed  itfarrefrom  the 
heart,  tliat  it'Shoulde  not  utter  that  which  the 
}ieart  had  conceived,  this  also  shoulde  cause 
US  to  be  silent,  seeinga  those  that  use  much 
talke,  though  they  speake  truely  are  never 
beleeved. 

a.        Ltlt — Eaphvies.    The  AnaJtomy  of  W\i, 

Of  the,  Edvxaiion  of  rouJOi. 

Tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 
h.        Milton — Comus.    Line  208. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp. 

c.  Richard  IL    Act  L    So.  3. 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have 
his  will. 

d.  Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IV.    So.  2. 

On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  ton^e 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong. 
For  bis  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep; 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will. 

e.  Lover' a  Complaint,    liine  122. 

Tongues  Til  hang  on  every  tree, 
That  shall  evil  sayings  show. 
/.         As  You  Like  It,    Act  IH.    Sc.  2. 

To  many  men  well  fitting  doors  are  not  se 
on  their  tongues. 
g,        Theoonib — Maadms.    Line  322. 

Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  her  cup, 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  up? 
h        Young— Xove  of  Fcane,    Satire  L 

Line  281. 

TBAVEIiUNG. 

The  travelled  mind  is  the  catholic  mind 
educated  from  exclusiveness  and  egotism. 
i.         Kuccnn—TaMe'Talk,     Travelling, 

Travelling  is  no  fool's  errand  to  him  who 
carries  his  eyes  and  itinerary  along  with 
him. 

j.        AiiOOTT—radie-ralfc.     Travelling, 

Travel  makes  all  men  country  men,  makes 
people  noblemen  and  kings,  every  man  tast- 
ing of  liberty  and  dominion. 

k,        Aloott — Concord  Days.    AprU. 

Self'Frivacy. 

Go  far,  too  far  you  cannot,  still  the  farther 
The  more  experience  finds  you:  .And  go 

sparing; 
One  meal  a  week  will  serve  you,  and  one  suit, 
Through  all  your  travels;  for  you'll  find  it 

certain. 
The  poorer  and  the  baser  you  appear. 
The  more  you  look  through  still. 
L        BflAxmoNT  and  FuencHER— TAe 

Woman's  FrUe,    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 


One  who  journeying 
Along  a  way  ne  knows  hot,  having  crossed 
A  pli^e  of  drear  extent,  before  him  sees 
A  river  rushing  swiftly  toward  the  deep. 
And  all  its  tossing  current  white  with  foam. 
And  stops,  and  turns,  and  measures  back  his 
way, 
m.       Bbtant^s  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  V. 

line  749. 

Yon  sun  that  sets  unon  the  sea, 
We  follow  in  his  night; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee^ 
My  native  land — good  nightl 
n.        BrBov—Chude  Harold.    Canto  I. 

St  13.   Song. 

He  travels  safest  in  the  dark  who  travels 
lightest. 
0,        CoBiEZ — PrescoU^s  Conquest  ofMadco, 

Bk.  V.    Ch.  m. 

In  travelling 
I  shape  myself  betimes  to  idleness 
And  take  fools'  pleasure. 
q.        Gboboe  ELiorr—The  Spa:  4sh  Gypsy, 

Enow  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native 
country  before  thou  goest  over  the  threshold 
thereof. 

p.        FuiiLEB —  The  Holy  and  Profane  States, 

Travelling. 

Am  I  here  at  last? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs;  and  half-way 

up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they 

§rew? 
y  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  In 
arms, 
r.        BoQEBS — Maly.    Passtum. 

Farewell,  Monsieur  traveller.  Look  you 
lisp  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  your  own  country. 

s.        As  xm  Like  It    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes. 
t.         Midsummer  NigMs  Dream.    Act  IL 

Sc.  2. 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And   sold    to    slavery;   of   my  redemption 

thence, 
And  portance.    In  my  traveller's  history, 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
(Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,)  such  was  my  pro- 
cess;— 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
u.        OtheUo,    Act  L     Sc.  a 
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Traveird  gallants 
Th»t  dll  the  court  with  qnarrels,  talk  and 
tadlors. 
0.        Henry  VIIL    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

'Wben  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
plBce*,  btit  trayellers  must  be  content 
b.       As  You  Like  It    ActH.    Sc.  4. 

"Weaie  two  travellers,  Boger  and  I; 
Soger's  my  dog. 
e.      J.  T.  TBOWBBiDaB — The  Vagabonds, 

TBEASON. 

0  that  a  soldier  so  glorious,  ever  victorions 

in  fight, 
^iMsed  from  a  daylight  of  honor  into  the 

terrible  night; 
Fell  B8  the  mighty  archangel,  ere  the  earth 

glowed  in  space,  fell — 
Fen  from  the  patriot's  heaven  down  to  the 

loyalist's  hell  1 

d.  Thos.  Jymnn  English— ^mo2d  at 

StiUvoaier. 

Bebellion  mnst  be  managed  with  many 
fiords;  treason  to  his  prince's  person  may 
bevithone  knife. 

e.  FuiJ«EB — Holy  and  Profane  Stales. 

The  Traitor. 

Tnason   doth   never   prosper:   what's   the 

reason? 
Why  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 
/.       Sir  John  Habkington — BpiaraYns. 

Bk.  IV.     Ep.  V. 

The  man,  who  pauses  on  the  paths  of  treason, 
Haiti  on  a  quicksand,  the  first  step  engulphs 
him. 
jf.      AabonHill — Henry  V 

For  while  the  treason  I  detest. 
The  traitor  still  I  love. 
A.      Hooi£ — Metastatio.    Homidus  and 

HersUia.    Act  L     Sc.  5. 

The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  tAdtor  most 

accursed; 
Ibn  is  more  than  Constitutions;  better  rot 

beneath  the  sod, 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we 
are  doubly  false  to  God  ? 
i-      LowzLL — On  the  Capture  ofCertain 

Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington. 

HMt  thou  betrayed  my  credulous  innocence 
With  Tizor'd  &lsehood  and  base  forgery  ? 
J'      Mn^oM — Comus.    Line  697. 

Oh,  colder  than  the  wind  that  freezes 
Foonts,  that  but  now  in  sunshine  play'd. 

Is  that  congealing  pang  which  seizes 
The  trusting  bosom,  when  betray *d. 
it.      ilooBS-^Lalla  Bookh,     The  Fire 

Worshippers. 

BtuBrtdef—Then  feJX,  Ccesar. 

1  Jtdius  CkBsar.    Act  m.    Sc.  1. 


I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest, 
m.       Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 

Sc.  4. 

I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud   shouts   and    salutations    from    their 

mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king, 
n,        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    Act  in.    So.  2. 

Know,  my  name  is  lost; 
By  treason's  tooth  bare  gnawn,  and  canker- 
bit 

0.  King  Lear.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Bebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day. 
p.        Henry  IV.    PartL    ActV.    be.  5. 

Some  fi^nard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of 

death; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  death. 
q.        Henry  I V.    Part  H.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

Some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

r.        Bxehard  U.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs?— Thou  art  a  traitor:— 
0£f  with  his  head. 
5.        Richard  III.    ActlH.    Sc.  4. 

The  man  was  noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out; 
Destroy'd  his  country;  and  his  name  remains 
To  ihe  ensuing  age  abhorr'd. 

1.  Coriolanus.    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will, 
u.        Hamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

Though  those  that  are  betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
V.        Oymbeline.    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

Thus  do  all  traitors; 
If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
10.       As  You  Like  It.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master; 
And  cried— all  hail!  whereas  ho  meant— all 
harm . 
X.        Henry  VL    Pt  IH.    ActV.    Sc.  7. 

Treason,  and  murder,  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke^evils  sworn  to  either's  purpose^ 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 
y.       Henry  V.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

Treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox; 

Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  locked 

up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
«.       Henry  I V.    Part  I.    Act  V.    Sa  2. 
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TBEES  AND  PliANTS. 


Part  I.— Unclassified  Arbora. 


Without  donbt,  better  trees  there  might  be 
than  even  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  now. 
I  suppose  God  has,  in  His  thoughts,  much 
better  ones  than  ho  has  ever  planted  on  this 
globe.  They  are  reserved  for  the  glorious 
land.    Beneath  them  may  we  walk! 

a .        Hknby  Waed  Beecher— «S/ar  Papers. 

London  NaiUmal  Gallery. 

The  place  is  all  awave  with  trees, 

Limes,  myrtles,  purple-beaded; 
Acacias  having  drunk  the  lees 

Of  the  night-dew  faint  headed; 
And  wan,  grey  olive-woods,  which  seem 
The  fittest  foliage  for  a  dream. 

h.        E.  B.  Browning— -4n  Island. 

Stranger  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which 

needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes  and  cares, 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm 

shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 

breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,   shall 

waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart. 

c.  Bbyant — Inscription  for  the  Entrance 

to  a  Wood. 

The  shad-bush  white  with  flowers. 
Brightened  the  glens;  the  new  leaved  butter- 
nut 
And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 
Chive  a  balsamic  fragrance. 

d.  Bryant — The  Old  Man's  Counsel. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere 

man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof    above  them,— ere  he 

framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound   of  anthems;    in    the  darkling 

wood. 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication, 
c.        Bryant — A  Forest  Hymn, 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar. 
/.         CowPEB— TAc  Task,  Bk.  I.  Line  307. 

The  myrtle  tree,  the  orange  wild. 

The  cypress'  flexile  boush. 
The  holly  with  its  polished  leaves, 

Are  all  before  me  now. 

g.       Oasouns  GiucaN'  -  Tht  Plantation, 


'  The  garden  trees  are  busy  \rith  the  shower 
That  fell  ere  sunset:  now  methinks  they  tidk. 
Lowly  and  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour. 
One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 
Hark  the  laburnum;  from  his  opening  flower 
This  cherry-creeper  greets  in  whisper  light* 
AVhile  the  grim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night. 
Hoarse  mutters  to  the  murmuring  sycamore. 
h.        HATTiATiir — Bemains,  in  V^erse  and 

Prose, 

Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer,  ^the  green 
prime, — 

The  many,  many  leaves  all  twinkling?  Three 
On  tne  mossed  elm;  three  on  the  naked 
lime 
Trembling,— and  one  upon  the  old  oak  tree! 
Where  is  the  Dryad's  immortality? 
t.         Hood— Ode.    Autumn. 

It  was  the  noise 
Of  ancient  trees  falling  while  all  was  still 
Before  the  storm,  in  the  long  interval 
Between  the  gathering  clouds  and  that  light 

breeze 
Which  Germans  call  the  Wind's  bride. 
>.         IJELAKD—The  Fall  of  the  Trees. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval. 
k.        Longfellow — JSoangeline.    Pi  L 

Oh!  proudly  then  the  forest  kings 

Their  banners  lift  o'er  vale  and  mount; 
And  cool  and  fresh  the  wild  grass  springs. 

By  lonely  path,  by  sylvan  &nnt; 
There,  o'er  the  fair  leaf-laden  rill 

The  laurel  sheds  her  cluster'd  bloom. 
And  throixed  upon  the  rock-wreathed  hill 

The  rowan  waves  his  scarlet  plume. 

I.        Edith  May— ul  fhre^t  &cne. 

Amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  tmit 
Of  vegetable  gold, 
m.      Milton— Parodwe  Lo^    Bk.  TV. 

Line  21S. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascenS 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view, 
n.        MiLiON— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  139. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bought 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  ril  protect  it  now. 

J%atTrm. 
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The  sappy  boaghs 
Attire  themselTes  with  blooms,  sweet  mdi- 

ments 
Of  fatuxe  hairest 
a.      John  Phiupb— Ckier.    Bk«  II. 

Xiine  437. 

Gfore  nods  at  grove. 
h.     Ton—Moral  Essays.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  117. 

The  highest  and  most  loftj  trees  have  the 
BOit  reason  to  dread  the  thunder, 
e.     Bouju—Ancient  History.    Bk.  YI. 

Ch  n. 

Aburen,  detested  yale,  yon  see,  it  is; 

The  trees,  thongh  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 

lean, 
(Kareome  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
d      TUus  Andronicus.    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 

filth  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more 

iweet 
Hmh  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these 

woods 
Xonfiree  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
c.      As  You  Like  IL    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 

I  hate  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
lad  ahortly  must  I  fell  it. 
/       Timan  of  Athens.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  s^eet  bird's  throat, 
Owe  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Hoe  shall  he  see  no  enemy, 
te  winter  and  tough  weather. 

g.      As  Ycm  Like  It.    Act  H,    Sc.  5. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
Ihithave  out-liv*d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
Aidakip  when  thou  point*st  out? 
A       Timon  of  Athens.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Bow  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
ia  atiU  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean-woods  mav  be. 

i.       BBXLLKi—The  liecoUeclion. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  for- 
ward led. 
Joying  to   heare  the  birdes  sweete  har- 


mony, 
Which,  th 


dred. 


erein  shrouded  from  the  tempest 


Seemed  in  their  song  to  scomo  the  cruell 

aky. 
Ifneh  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

andhy, 
The  aayling  Pine ;  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vme-propp  Elme;  the  Poplar  never 

dry; 
The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
Ao ispine  good  for  staves;  the  Cypresse  fun- 
enOL 

S3 


The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage;  the  Firre  that  weepeth  still; 
The  Willow,  wome  of  forlome  Paramours; 
The  Eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will; 
The  Birch,   for  shafts;  the  Sallow  for  the 

mill; 
The  Mirrho  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter 

wound ; 
The  warlike  Beech;  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill; 
The  fruitfnll  Olive;  and  the  Platane  round; 
The  carver  Holme;  the  Maple  seldom  inward 

sound. 
j.        Spenseb — Fcerie  Queene.    Bk.  I. 

Canto  I.    St.  8. 

The  woods  appear 
With  crimson  blotches   deeply  dashed  and 

crossed, — 
Sign  of  the  fatal  pestilence  of  Frost. 
k.        Batabd  Tayixjr — The  Soldier  and  the 

Pard.    St.  38. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 
/.         Tenmtson — 7/1  Manoriam. 

O  Love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine, 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 

In. lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom. 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize,  and  wine. 

m.       Tennyson— T^ie  Daisy. 

The  birch-tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair. 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry. 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry, 
The  poplars,  in  long  order  due. 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

By  rivers  gallopaded. 

n.        TzsvYSOH—Antphion.    St.  6. 

The  woods  are  hush*d,  their  music  is  no 
more. 

The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away; 

New  leaf,  new  life,  the  days  of  frost  are  o'er: 

New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day; 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  be- 
fore: 

Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while  we 
may. 
o.        Tennyson — Idyls  of  the  King.    Last 

Tournament.    Line  282. 

Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves. 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the 

green. 
Their  lighter  glories  blend. 
p.        Thomson — Tlie  ISeasons.     Summer. 

Lino  663. 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour*d  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,   the    country 

round 
Imbrown;  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan-declining  green 
To  sooty  dark. 
q.        Tuouaon— The  Seasons.    Autumn. 

Line9i8. 
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Some  to  the  hoUj  hedge 
Kestling  repair;  and  to  the  thicket  some; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn. 

a.        Thomson— -TAe  Seasons.    Spring. 

Line  636. 

Welcome,   ye  shades!   ye  bowery    thickets 

hail! 
Te  lofty  pines!  ye  venerable  oaks! 
Ye  ashes  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  souL 

6.       TRQ^iaou^The  Seasons,  Summer. 

Line  469. 


Fair  Tree!  for  thy  delightful  shade 
*Tis  just  that  some  return  be  made; 
Sure  some  return  is  due  from  me 
To  thy  cool  shadows,  and  to  thee. 
When  thou  to  birds  dost  shelter  fire 
Thou  music  dost  from  them  receiTe; 
If  travellers  beneath  thee  stay 
Till  storms  have  worn  themselTes  away. 
That  time  in  praising  thee  they  spend,  • 
And  thy  protecting  power  commend; 
The  shepherd  here,  from  scorching  freed. 
Tunes  to  thy  dancing  leaves  his  r^d. 
Whilst  his  loved  nymph  in  thanks  bestows 
Her  flowery  chaplets  on  thy  boughs, 
c.       Laot  WiNCBiLSK^ — The  Tret. 


Part  II.— Classified  Arbora. 


ACACIA. 

Acacia. 

A  great  acacia  with  its  slender  trunk 
And  overpoise  of  multitudinous  leaves, 
(In  which  a  hundred  fields  might  spill  their 

dew 
And  intense  verdure,  vet  find  room  enough) 
Stood  reconciling  all  the  place  with  green. 
d.        £.  B.  Bbownino — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  VI. 

The  lawn, 
Which,  after   sweeping  broadly  round  the 

house. 
Went  trickling  through  the  shrubberies  in  a 

stream 
Of  tender  turf,  and  wore  and  lost  itself 
Among  the  acacias,  over  which  you  saw 
The  irregular  line  of  elms  by  the  deep  lane 
Which  stopped  the  grounds  and  dammed  the 

overflow 
Of  arbutus  and  laurel, 
c.        £.  B.  Bbowning — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  I. 

Pluck  the  acacia's  golden  balls. 
And  mark  where  the  red  pomegranate  falls. 
/.        Julia  C.  E.  Dobb—  Under  the 

PcUm-TVees. 

Light-leaved  acacias,  by  the  door. 

Stood  up  in  balmy  air. 
Clusters  of  blossomed  moonlight  bore, 

And  breathed  a  perfume  rare. 

g.        GEoaos  MacDonald— Som;  of  the 

Sjn'ing  Nights.    Pt.  I. 

Bocks  arc  rough,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flow'ring  in  a  wilderness. 
A.        M00fi£^Xa//a  Rookh.     The  Fire 

Worshippers, 


The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  tbe  lee; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me. 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

t.        Tknnyson— Jfaud.    Pt  XXTT. 


ALMOND. 

Amygdaius  Oommunis, 

Almond  blossom,  sent  to  teach  us 
That  the  spring  days  soon  will  reach  us. 

j.        Edwin  Abnold — Almond  Blossoms. 

Blossom  of  the  almond  trees, 
April's  gift  to  April's  bees. 

k.        Edwin  Abs(oij>— il/mond  Blossoms, 

With  a  bee  in  every  bell. 

Almond  bloom,  we  greet  thee  well. 

I         Edwin  Abnold — Almond  Blossoms, 

White  as  the  blossoms  which  the  almond  tree^ 
Above  its  bald  and  leafless  branches  bears. 

m.       Maboabkt  J.  Pbeston— -T^e  Boyal 

Preacher.    St  5. 


Like  to  an  almond  tree  y mounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone. 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  <^very  onev 
At  everie  little  breath  that  unucr  heaven  Is 
blowne. 

II.        Spensxb— Form  Queene,     Bk.  L 

Canto  VU.    St  32. 


TBEBB  AXD  FLUITS. 

APPLE. 
Pifrui  Malus. 
What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
SvHls  mr  s  hundred  floirmng  springs 
To  ktd  the  Maj-vind's  Testlesa  wangs, 
Wlienfiom  the  orchard-ToiT,  he  poors 
Iti  bigruice  through  tHe  open  doota  ; 

A  Torld  of  blosEoma  for  the  bee, 
Skniva  for  tfaa  aick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  Ui6  glad  inlnnt  apriga  of  bloom. 
We  pluit  with  the  apple  tree, 
a.      BatisT— TAe  Flanting  of  Ihe  Apple 

TVee. 
A<  blcsBoms  and  leaves  in  plenty 

Fnua  the  apple  tree  fall  each  day; 
Tile  zaeny  breezes  approaoh  them, 
Andaith  them  merrily  play. 
i,      BxaiK—Sook  of  Songs.    LyrUal 

Inleiiude.     No.  S4. 


ASH. 
Prascinvs. 


rhe  maple  swamps  g-_  . . 

Eicb  loaf  a  ripple  with  its  separate  flaah ; 
All  roimd  Uie  wood's  edge  creeps  the  skiii^ 

ing  blaze. 
Of  boatieB  low  as  when  on  clondy  days 
Ere  the  rain  &lla,  the  cantioos  farmer  bnrns 
bis  bmsh, 
d        LowKU.— ^n  Indian-Sammtr  KewrU. 
St,  11. 
ASPEN. 
Populiu  Trenmloidts. 
At  that  Bwfal  hoai  of  the  Passion,  when 
be  Savionr  of  the  world  felt  deserted  in  His 
agony,  when^ 

'The  aympatbising  snn   his    light  wtth- 

And   wonder'd  how    the  stars  their  dying 

Lord  conld  view ' — 
when  earth,  abahen  with  horror,  mng  the 
paaailig  bell  for  Deity,  and  nniTeraal  natnre 
groauc-di  then  from  the  loftiest  tree  to  the 
Mwliect  flower  all  felt  a  andden  thrill,  and 
tremblmg,  bowed  their  heads,  all  euts  the 
prond  and  obdurate  aspea,  which'  said, 
■Why  ahonld  wo  weep  and  tremble?  we 
bco,  And  plants,  nnd  flowers  are  pure  and 
iie*er  ainnedl'  Ere  it  ceaaed  to  speak,  an 
JnToInntary  trembling  seized  its  every  leaf, 
•nd  the  word  went  forth  that  it  rthould  never 
rest,  ta^  tremble  on  nntil  the  day  of  judg- 
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And  the  wind,  fnll  of  wantonness,  wooes  lik« 
The  young  aspen-trees  till  they  tremble  all 
g.        TiSooBX— Light  of  Ihe  Hartm. 


Bene*th  a  sturering  canopy  reclined, 
Of  aspen  leaves  that  wave  without  a  wind, 
I  love  to  lie,  whan  lolling  breezes  stir 
The  Bpixf  cones  that  tremble  on  the  fir. 


The  barborry  bnsh— the  poor  man's  bushl 
Its  yellow  blossoms  hang. 
h.        CAnOLlh'E  Qu,UAH—Eelum  lo 

Maaaaclwaetta. 


Hard  by  his  side  grewe  a  bro^ini^  Brere, 
Whicn  proudly  throat  into  Thelement, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  Firmament: 
It  waa  embcllisht  with  lalosaomes  fayro. 
And  thereto  aya  wonned  to  repsyre 
The  shepbeord's  daagbters  to  gather  flowres, 
To  peinct  their  girlonds  with  his  colowres; 
And  in  hia  small  bashes  osed  to  sbrowda 
The  Bweete  Nightingale  singing  so  lowde. 
"— —   -iMtpluaTia  G^ender. 

F^trvari*. 


Bpariivm  Scoparlus. 

Far  dearer  to  me  yon  humble  broom  bowers. 
Where  the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly 

nnseen; 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  among  the  wild 

flowers, 
A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wonders  my  Jean, 
>.        BuBHS — OnJeiionia. 

The  broom; 
Tellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  nnalloy'd, 
Ber  blossoms. 
k.        CowpEB— I^t  ToaJ:.  Bk.VI.  Linel70. 

The  broom 
Contends   in    beauty   with    the    hawthorn 
bloom 
And  budding  rose! 
I.         Ebekezxh  Elliott—  Come  and  Gone. 


O  tho  broom,  the  yellow  broomi 

The  ancient  poet  sung  it. 
And  dear  it  is  on  summer  days 


To  lie  al 


;it. 


Take  all  the  rest;  but  give  me  this 
And  the  bird  that  nestles  in  il; 

I  love  it  for  it  iovea  the  broom, 
The  green  and  yellow  linnet. 
n.        MiJtY  Hownrr—  T!u  Broom-Fhteer. 

'Twas    that    delightful   season,    when   tl 

broom, 
Fnll  flowered  and  visible  in  every  ateep. 
Along  the  oopaes  runs  in  veins  of  gold. 
0,       'WoiiDawoBTE—  To  Joanna. 
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CEDAR 

Juniperus, 

O'er   yon   bare   knoll    the    pointed    cedar 

shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  cray  moss . 
a,        Lowelij — An  indian'Summer  Reverie, 

Thns  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely 
eaffle  * 

1       5.        henry  VL    Pt.  IH.    ActV.    So.  2. 

High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  Cedar  grewe. 
Of  wond'rons  length,  and  streight  proportion, 
That  farre  abroad  her  daintie  odours  threwe; 
'Hongst  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 
c       Spenseb—  Visions  of  the  World* s  Vaniiie, 

St.  7. 

CHERRY. 

Cerasvis, 

In  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine. 
Green  cowbind  and  the  moomight-colored 

May, 
And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cnps  whose 

wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the 

day. 

d,  Shelley— 77te  (iuestion. 

CHESTNUT. 
Castanecu 

The  chestnuts,   lavish  of  their  long-hid 

gold, 
To  the  faint  Summer,  beggared  now  and 

old, 
Pour  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath  her 

favoring  eye. 

e.  Lowell — An  IndianrSummer  Reverie, 

When  I  see  the  chestnut  letting 
All  her  lovely  blossoms  falter  down,  I  think 
"Alas  the  day!" 
/.        Jean  Inoelow — The  Wdrbling  of 

Blackbirds. 

CITRON. 
CUrus  Medica. 

Awake!  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh 

field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how 

spring 
Our  tended  plants,   how  blows  the  citron 

frove, 
rops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy 
reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet. 
g,       MiLTON—jParodue  Lost.    Bk.  V. 

Line  20. 

ELCAYA. 

Trichiliaemetica. 

The  sweet  Elcaya  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy. 
h.        Moose — LaUa  Rookh.    The  Veiled 

Prophei  of  Khorassan. 


ELDER. 

SarrJjwus.  . 

O  leave  the  elder-bloom,  fjEdr  maids ! 
And  listen  to  my  lay. 
i.         CouEBiDOE— in^roduc/ion  to  the  Tale 

of  the  Dark  Ladie* 

ELM. 

Ulmus. 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm. 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  river's  side, 
Where  gliding  streams  the  rock  did  over- 
whelm; 
A  lonely  place,  with  pleasure  dignified. 
I,  once  that  loved  the  shady  woods  so  well. 
Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excel. 
And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would 
I  dwell. 
/.         Anne  BBAnsnuEET — Contemplation, 

St.  1. 

Great  elms  o'erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms. 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 
k.       Longfellow— i/aio</ior/ie. 

In  crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Blue  eyes  of  heaven  laughed  between. 
And,  far  in  forest-deeps  unseen. 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gather'd  green 
From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 
I        TzsKTSon^Sir  Launcdot  and  Queen 

Guinevere, 

FIR. 
Abies. 

A  lonely  fir  tree  is  standing 

On  a  northern  barren  height; 
It  sleeps,  and  the  ice  and  snow-drift 

Cast  round  it  a  garment  of  white. 

m.      MjsssE^Book  of  Songs.    Lyrical 

Interlude.    No.  35. 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine. 
And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  from  far. 
Which  might  supply  the  Sun. 
n.        Milton— jParadtM  Lost.    Bk.  X. 

Line  ^076. 

HAWTHORN. 

OraUegus  Oxyacanihus. 

The  hawthorn  I  wiU  pu'  wi'  its  lock  o'  siller 

gray, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break 

o'  day. 
o.        BuBNS— 0  Luve  IFTtt  Venture  In, 

The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the 
morning. 
p.       BuBNs — The  Chevalier's  Lament. 

Yet  all  beneath  the  nnrivall'd  rose. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows; 

Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 
q.       Bt7BNs~27ie  Vision,    DuanIL 
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The pximrose  to  the  grave  is  gone; 

The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead; 
The  violet  by  the  moss'd  gray  stone 

Hath  laid  ner  weary  het^. 

a.      £benez£b  EiiUorr —  To  the  Bramble 

Flower. 

let  walk  with  me  where  hawthorns  hide 
The  wonders  of  the  lane. 
6.      EfiEXEZEB  Elliott — The  Wonders  of 

the  Lane.    Line  3. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the 

shade 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made! 
c.      Goldsmith — The  Deserted  ViUage. 

Lme  13. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
A      yixurov—V Allegro,    Line  67. 

Then  sing  by  tarns,   by  turns  the  Muses 

Iiow  hawthorns  blossom. 
t.      FoFE—Spring,    Line  41. 

Gires  not   the  hawthorn    bush    a   sweeter 

shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery? 

/.         Henry  VL    Pt.  III.    Act  H.    Sc.  5. 

The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Pat  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
TUl  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed, 
lo  fall  luxuriance,  to  the  sighing  gales. 
g.        Tnonaon— The  Seasons,    Spring. 

Line  89. 

HEilLOCR. 

O  hemlock    tree!     O   hemlock    tree!    how 
faithful  are  thy  branches! 
Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 
Bnt  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime! 

0  hemlock   tree!    O    hemlock   tree!   how 

faithful  are  thy  branches! 
h.         Longfellow— r/tc  Jlemlock  Tree. 

HICKORY. 
Carya. 

Under  the  hickory-tree,  Ben  Bolt, 

Which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Together  we've  lain  in  the  noonday  shade, 

And  listened  to  Appleton's  mill. 
The  mill-wheel  has  fallen  to  pieces,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  rafters  have  tumbled  m, 
And  a  quiet  which  crawls  round  the  walls  as 
you  gaze 

Has  followed  the  olden  din. 

u         Tbo's  Dunn  English— ^en  Bolt 

HOLLY. 

Hex. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  hollv-bonghs, 
Were  twisted  gracefn  round  her  brows; 

1  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse, 

By  that  same  token; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows. 
Would  soon  be  broken. 
4.         BuBKs~2^e  Vision.    Duan  L    St  9. 


Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 
As  of  an  arbor  took. 
k.        CoLEEiDOE— !Z7tc  Three  Graves. 

Pt.  IV.    St.  24. 

CdLd  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf ; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb;  the  woods 
Boared   with   strong   blasts,    with   mighty 

showers  the  floods; 
All  green  was  vanished  save  of  pine  and 

yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And    the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel 

spread. 
I.         Cbabbe— TaZcs  of  the  Halt. 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  Holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  they; 
But,  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree  ? 
m.       SouTHEY  — T/ie  Holly-Tree. 

0  reader!  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly-tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries, 
n.        SouTHEY— nc  Holly-Tree.    St.  1. 

LILAC. 

Syringa  Vulgaris. 

The  lilac  spreads  odorous  essence, 
o.        Jean  Inoelow— jLaurancc.    Pt.  IIL 

1  am  thinking  of  the  lilac-trees. 
That  shook  their  purple  plumes, 

And  when  the  sash  was  open. 
Shed  fragrance  through  the  room. 
p.        Mrs.  Stephens— TVtc  Old  Apple-Tree. 

The  purple  clusters  load  the  lilac-bushes. 
q.        Amelia  B.  Welby— iiope/css  Love. 

LINDEN. 

TUia. 

The  linden  in  the  fervors  of  July 
Hums  with  a  louder  concert, 
r.        Bbyant — Among  the  Trees, 

If  thou  lookest  on  the  lime-leaf, 
Thou  a  heart's  form  will  discover; 

Therefore  are  the  lindens  ever 
Chosen  seats  of  each  fond  lover. 
8.       Heine — Book  of  Songs.    New  Spring. 

No.  31. 

LOTUS. 

ZizyphiLS  Lotus. 

Where     drooping     lotos-flowers,    distilling 
balm, 

Dream  by  the  drowsy  streamlets  Sleep  hath 
crowned, 

And  Care  forgets  to  sigh,  and  Patience  con- 
quers Pain. 
i.        Paul  H.  Eavxir— -Sonnet. 
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The  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla's  throne. 
Whose  flowers  have  a  soul  in  every  leaf, 
a.        MooBE — LaUa  Bookh,    Paradise  and 

the  Peri. 

They  wove  the  iotns  band  to  deck 
And  fan  with  pensile  wreath  each  neck; 
And  every  guest  to  shade  his  head 
Three  little  fragrant  chaplets  spread; 
And  one  was  of  th'  Egyptian  leaf, 
The  rest  were  roses,  fair  £Lnd  brief; 
While  from  a  golden  vase  profound 
To  all  on  flowery  beds  around, 
A  Hebe  of  celestial  shape. 
Poured  the  rich  droppings  of  the  grape. 
6.        Moore — Odes  of  Anacreon. 

OdeLXIX. 

A  spring  there  is,  whose  silver  waters  show, 
Clear  as  a  glass  the  shining  sands  below; 
A  flowering  lotos  spreads  its  arms  above, 
Shades  all  the  banks,   and  seems  itself  a 
grove. 

c.  Pope — Sappho  to  Phaon.    Line  177. 

The  lotos  bowed  above  the  tide  and  dreamed. 

d.  Maboabet  J.  Prestow — Rhodope's 

Sajidal. 

MAGNOLLL 

Magnolia. 

Fragrant  o'er  all  the  western  groves 
The  tall  magnolia  towers  unshaded. 

e.  Mabia  Bbooks —  Written  on  Seeing 

Pkaramond. 

A  languid  magnolia  showers 
From  its  shivering  leaflets,  the  dew; 

*Tis  lonely  and  bare  of  its  flowers. 
That  decked  once  its  branches  with  blue. 
/.        Theudobach — The  Transplanted 

Magnolia, 

MAHOGANY. 

Swietema  MahoganL 

Christmas  is  here: 
Winds  whistle  shrill, 
Icy  and  chill, 
Little  care  we : 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without. 
Sheltered  about 
The  Mahogany-Tree, 
g.        Thackebay— 77ic  lfa/iO(7ani/-7Vc€. 

MAPLE. 

Acer  Saccharinum, 

That  was  a  day  of  delight  and  wonder, 
While  lying  the  shade  of  the  maple  trees 

under — 
He  felt  the  soft  breeze  at  its  frolicksome  play; 
He  smelled  the  sweet  odor  of  newly  mown 

hay. 
Of  wilding  blossoms  in  meadow  and  wood, 
And  flowers  in  the  garden  that  orderly  stood; 
He  drank  of  the  milk  foaming  fresh  from  the 

cow, 
He  ate  the  ripe  apple  just  pulled  from  the 

bough; 


And  lifted  his  hand  to  where  hung  in 

reach. 
All  laden  with  honey,   the  ruddy-cheekeA. 

peach; 
Beside  him  the  blackberries  juicy  and  fresh s 
Before  him  the  melon  with  odorous  flesh; 
There  he  had  all  for  his  use  or  his  vision. 

All  that  the  wishes  of  mortal  could  seize 

There  where  he  lay  in  a  country  Elysian, 
Happily,  dreamily, 
Under  the  trees. 
h,        Tho*s  Dukn  English —  {7nJ«r  iht  TVeec 


MULBEKRY. 

Monis. 

O  the  mulberry-tree  is  of  trees  the  qu«en! 
Bare  long  after  the  rest  are  green ; 
But  as  time  steals  onwards,  while  none  per- 
ceives 
Slowly  she  clothes  herself  with  leaves- 
Hides  her  fruit  under  them,  hard  to  find. 

But  by  and  by,  when  the  flowers  grow  few 
And  the  fruits  are  dwindling  and  small  to 

view — 
Out  she  comes  in  her  matron  grace 
With  the  purple  myriads  of  her  race; 
Full  of  plenty  from  root  to  crown. 
Showering  plenty  her  feet  adown. 
While  far  over  head  hang  gorgeously 
Large  luscious  berries  of  sanguine  dye. 

For   the    best    grows   highest)    always 
highest, 

Upon  the  mulberry-tree. 

i.         D.  M.  MuLOCK — T^c  Midberry-Tree, 


OAK. 

Q^erc^ls. 

Young  Oak  I  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the 
ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than 
mine; 
That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flour- 
ish around 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

j.         Bybon — To  an  Oak  ai  Newstead, 

A  song  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  gpreenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green 
crown. 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  Sun  goes 
down. 

And  the  fire  in  the  West  fades  out; 
And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight. 

When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout 

k.        H.  F.  Chobley— T^c  Brave  Old  Oak. 

The  oak,  when  living,  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
The  English  oak,  which,  dead,  commands 
the  flood. 
/.         Chxtbchill— ^o^cnn.    L     303. 
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Old  noted  oaki  I  saw  thee  in  a  mood 

Of  Tagae  indifference;  and  yet  with  me 

Thy  memory,  like  thy  fate,  hath  lingering 

itood 
For  years,  thon  hermit,  in  the  lonely  sea 
Of  gnss  that  waves  around  thee! 
a.      Cluus— T?^  Rural  Muse.    Burthorp 

Oak. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shootsridngnp,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees: 
Tloee  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decays. 
6.      DsxDEN — Palamon  and  ArcUe. 

Bk.  in.    Line  1058. 

On  the  old  oak*s  stems  in  splendonr 

Olorioas  blossoms  fast  unfold; 
foreign  blossoms  fall,  and  tender 

fireezes  greet  us  as  of  old. 

c,      EMSB—Miscdlaneous  Poems, 

Germany.    1816. 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
TUl  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest 

stars, 

Bream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
d       Keats— Hyperion.    Bk.  L    Line  73. 

Hie  proud  tree  low  bendeth  its  vigorous  form, 
WhoM  freshness  and  strength  have  braved 

many  a  storm; 
And  the  sturdy  oak  shakes  that  ne'er  trem- 
bled before 
Though  the  years  of  its  glory  outnumber 
three-score, 
e.        Mrs.  Kinney— 7^  Woodman, 

The  tall  Oak,  towering  to  the  skies. 
The  fury  of  the  wind  defies, 
ftem  age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong. 
Inured  to  stand  and  suffer  wrong. 
/.         MoNTooMBBT— 77^e  Oak. 

Hatil,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern, 

Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-chace 
Wliose  topmost  branches  can  discern 

The  zoofs  of  Sumner-place! 

g,        TESSTBOV—The  Talking  Oak. 

There  grewe  an  aged  Tree  on  the  greene, 
A  floodly  Oake  sometime  had  it  bene, 
Wnh  armes  full  strong  and  largely  displayd, 
Bat  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarayde: 
The  bodie  bigge,  and  mightely  pight. 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  of  wond'rous  hight; 
Whilome  liad  bene  Uie  King  of  the  field. 
And  mocbell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yielde, 
And  vith  his  nuts  larded  many  swine: 
Bat  now  the  gray  mosse  marred  his  rine; 
ffis  bared  bouches  were  beaten  with  stormes, . 
His  toppe  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  wormes. 
His  honour  decayed,  his  braunches  sere. 
A.        SvEasESL^Skepheard^s  Oaiimder. 

Februarie. 

OLIVE. 

Olea  Ihtropcea, 

The  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Hate's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer 
long. 
t         V^xacfa^Paradise  Regained.   Bk.  IV. 

Line  244. 


ORANGE. 
Citrus  Auraniium. 

The  orange  tree  has  fruit  and  "flowers; 

The  grendilla,  in  its  bloom, 
Hangs  o'er  its  high,  luxuriant  bowers. 

Like  fringes  from  a  Tyrian  loom. 

j.         Mabia  Bbooks — Fxrewell  to  Ouba. 

The  fragrant  orange  flowers. 
Fall  to  earth  in  silver  showers. 
A:.        Julia  0.  B.  Dobb — Agnes, 

Yes,  sinp  the  song  of  the  orange  tree. 

With  its  leaves  of  velvet  green; 
With  its  luscious  fruit  of  sunset  hue. 

The  fairest  that  ever  were  seen; 
The  grape  may  have  its  bacchanal  verse. 

To  praise  the  fig  we  are  free; 
But  homage  I  pay  to  the  queen  of  all. 

The  glorious  orange  tree. 

/.         J.  K.  HoYT— ne  Orange  Tree. 

The  oranp^e  with  the  lime  tree  vies 
In  shedding  rich  perfume, 
m.       Mabia  JAMEH—Odefor  the  Fbwrih  of 

Jviy, 

Beneath  some  orange  trees. 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together  free. 
Like  age  at  play  with  infancy, 
n.        yLoas&^LaUa  Rookh.    Paradise  and 

the  Peri. 

Every  orange-bud 
Hung  languid  o*er  the  crystal  flood. 
Faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden's  eyes 
When  love-thoughts  in  her  bosom  rise. 
0.       MooBE— /  Stole  AloTig  the  Flowery  Bank. 

If  I  were  yonder  orange  tree 

And  thou  the  blossom  blooming  there, 
I  would  not  yield  a  breath  of  thee 

To  scent  the  most  imploring  air. 

p.       MooBB—if  I  Were  Yonder  Wave,  My 

Dear. 

PALM. 

Phoenix  Dadylifera. 

The  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  talV 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  th\ 
rain  falls. 
q.        LoNOfiELLOw — Annie  of  ITiarau). 

Trans,  from  the  German  of 
Simon  Dock. 

Next  to  thee,  O  fair  gazelle, 

O  Beddowee  girl,  beloved  so  well; 

Next  to  the  fearless  Nedjidee, 

AVhose  fieetness  shall  bear  me  again  to  thee; 

Next  to  ye  both  I  love  the  Palm, 

With  his  leaves  of  beauty,  his  fruit  of  balm; 

Next  to  ye  both  I  love  the  Tree 
\Vhose  fluttering  shadow  wraps  ms  three 
With  love,  and  silence,  and  mystery! 
r«        BAYkiiDTAYuoK^TheArabtoihePalnu 
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There,  in  the  wondering  airs  of  the  Tropics 
Shivers  the  Aspen,  still  dreaming  of  cold: 
There  stretches  the  Oak,  from  the  loftiest 

ledges. 
His  arms  to  the  far-away  lands  of  his  brothers. 
And  the  Pine-tree  looks  down  on  his  rival 
the  Palm. 
a.        Batabd  TATiiOR — Kilimandjaro. 

Pt.  m. 

First  the  high  Palme  trees,  with  brannches 

faire, 
Out  of  the  lowly  vallies  did  arise, 
And  high  shooto  np  their  heads  into  the  skyes. 
h.         Spenser—  Virgil's  Gnai.    Line  191. 

Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done. 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as  one! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine,— 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine! 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release. 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

"Allah  il  Allah!'*  ho  sings  his  psalm. 
On  the  Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm; 
"Thanks  to  Allah,  who  gives  the  palm!" 

c.  WHirnEB— r/ie -ro/Tn-rree. 

PEAR. 

Pyrus  Communis. 

I  ask  in  vain 
Who  planted  on  the  slope  this  lofty  group 
Of  ancient  pear  trees  that  with  spring-time 

burst 
Into  such  breadth  of  bloom. 

d.  Bbyant — Among  the  Trees. 

The  great  white  pear-tree  dropped  with  dew 

from  leaves 
And  blossom,  under  heavens  of  happy  blue. 

e.  Jean  Ingelow — Songs  loith  Preludes. 

Wedlock. 

PINE. 

Pinus. 

Shaggy  shade 
Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm. 
/.         Bybon— !77ic  Prophecy  of  Dante. 

Canto  II.     Line  63. 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
g.        Coleridge — Ilymn  in  the  Vale  of 

Chamouni. 

O  solemn  pines,  now  dark  and  still, 
When  last  I  stood  beneath  your  shade. 

Strange  minstrels  on  their  airy  harps 
Among  your  trembling  branches  played. 
h.        Julia  C.  R.  Dorr— 27i«  Pine-Trees. 

The  pines  grow  gray 
A  little,  in  the  biting  wind. 
i.        HsLEN  Hunt— Jtfdrc^ 


Like  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately  pines 
Uplift  their  fretted  summits  tipped  with 

cones; 
The  arch  beneath  them  is  not  built  with 

stones. 
Not  Art  but  Nature   traced   these  lovely 
lines, 
And  carved  this  graceful  orabesqne  of  vines; 
No  organ  but  the  wind  here  sighs  and 

moans. 
No  sepulchre  conceals  a  martyr's  bone^ 
No  marble  bishop  on  his  tomb  reclines. 
Enter!  the  pavement,  carpeted  with  leaves. 
Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread! 
Listen!    the  choir  is  singing;    all   ths 
birds. 
In  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  eaves. 

Are  singing!    listen,    ere  the  sound  be 

fled. 
And  learn  there  may  be  worship  without 
words. 
j.         liOVOTELLOvr—MyCathedraL 


The  pine  is  the  mother  of  legends. 
k.        Lowell — An  Jndian-Summer 


Arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine. 
/.         Milton — 11  Penseroso.     Line  133w 

Here  also  grew  the  rougher  rinded  Pine, 
The  great  Argoan  ship's  brave  ornament 
m.       Spenser — VirgiCs  Gnat.     Line  210. 

Ancient  Pines, 
Ye  bear  no  record  of  the  years  of  man. 
Spring  is  your  sole  historian, 
n.        Bayard  Taylor— T%e  Pine  Forest  of 

Monterey, 

Stately  Pines, 
But  few  more  years  around  the  promontoiy 
Your  chant  will  meet  the  thunders  of  the  sea. 
0.        Bayard  Taylor — The  Pine  Forest  cf 

Monlarey. 

POPLAR. 
Populus  Fasilgiaia. 

Trees,  that  like  the  poplar,  lift  upward  all 
their  boughs,  give  no  shade  and  no  shelter, 
whatever  their  height.  Trees  the  most  lov- 
ingly shelter  and  shade  us,  when,  like  the 
willow,  the  higher  soar  their  summits,  the 
lower  droop  their  boughs. 

p.        Bulwer-Lytton-  What  WiU  He  Do 

WUhit.    Bk.XL    Ch.X. 

SLOE 

Prunus  Spinosa. 

In  the  hedge  the  frosted  berries  glow. 
The  scarlet  holly  and  the  purple  sloe. 
q.        Sabah  Hzlzn  Whitican— ./I  Day  cf  ike 

Indktn  ihtmmer. 
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SYCAMOBE. 

Acer  Pseudo-Platanus. 

Ton  night  moths  that  hover,  >^here  honey 

brims  over 
From  sycamore  blossoms, 
a.      Jean  Imoelow — Songs  of  Seven,  Seven 

Times  Three, 

THORN. 

CraicBgus. 

Beneath  the  wild  white  thorn  that  scents 
the  evening  gale. 
I.      BuBNS — The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the 

tree 
I  l^ted,— they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed ; 
laltonld  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 

from  such  a  seed. 

c.  Bybon— C%i/de  Harold.     Canto  IV. 

St.  10. 

TULIP-TREE. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 

inunmerlodge  amid  the  wild  is  mine — 
Til  shadowed  by  the  tulip  tree,  'tis  mantled 
by  the  vine. 

d.  BsYAirr — A  Strange  Lady. 

The  tulip  tree,  high  up, 
Opaed,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming  birds 
m  silken-winged  insects  of  the  sky. 
c      Bbtant — Uie  Fountain*    St  3. 

WILLOW. 

Salix, 

A  subtle  red 
Of  life  is  kindling  every  twig  and  stalk 
Of  lowly   meadow    growths;    the    willows 

weep, 
Iheir  stems  in  furry  white. 
/.      Helen  Hunt — March. 

She  willow  hangs  with  sheltering  grace 

And  benediction  o'er  their  sod, 
And  Katore,  hushed,  assures  the  soul 

They  rest  in  God. 

9*     Cbaiocond  Kennedy — Greenwood 

Cemetery. 


Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow. 
Long  time  ago. 
h.        George  P.  Mobbis — Xear  the  lAk*. 

Know  ye  the  willow-tree. 

Whose  gray  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 

To  yon  pale  river? 

Lady,  at  even-tide 

^Vander  not  near  it. 
They  say  its  branches  hide 

A  sad,  lost  spirit! 

i,         Thackebay — The  TFiZ/oio- Tree. 

YEW. 
Taxus. 

Careless,  unsocial  plant   that  loves  to  dwell 

'Midst   skulls    and    coffins,    epitaphs   and 
worms: 

Where    light-heel'd    ghosts,    and    visionary 
shades. 

Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  re- 
ports) 

Embodied,     thick,    perform     their    mystic 
rounds. 

No  other  merriment,  dull  tree!  is  thine. 
j.         Blaib — The  Grave.    Line  22. 

There  no  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  glooms 
But  roses  blossom 'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
k.        Campbell — Theodric.    Lino  22. 

Slips  of  yew, 
Silvered  in  the  moon's  eclipse. 
I.         Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  Tree!  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed. 
m.       WoBDSwoBTH — Yew-Trees. 

This  lonely  Yew-tree  stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling. 
n.        WoBDSWOBTH—  Lines  left  upon  a  Seat 

in  a  Tev>4ret. 


TBJALB. 

ftiT.  pray,  thou  who  also  weepest. 

And  the  drops  will  slacken  so; 
^Mp,  weep:— and  the  watch  thou  keepest. 

With  a  quicker  count  will  go. 
uiink:— the  shadow  on  the  dial 

For  the  nature  most  undone, 
Marks  the  passing  of  the  trial, 

ftores  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

0.       £•  B.  Bbowning — Fourfold  Aspect. 


The  child  of  trial,  to  mortality 
And  all  its  changeful  influences  given ; 

On  the  green  earth  decreed  to  move  and  die, 
And  yet  by  such  a  fate  prepared  for  heaven. 

p.       Sir  H.  Dayy— Written  after  Recovery 

from  a  Dangerous  Illness. 

Crosses  are  of  no  use  to  us,  but  inasmuch 
as  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  them,  and  forget 
ourselves. 

q.        Fenslon — On  the  Death  of  a  Pious 

Friend, 
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TRIALS. 


TRUST. 


The  greater  our  dread  of  crosses,  the  more 
necessary  they  are  for  us. 

a.  i'laiELON— On  ike  Right  Use  of  Crosses . 

TVe  know  not  of  what  we  are  capable  till 
the  trial  comes; — till  it  comes,  perhaps,  in  a 
form  which  mtdses  the  strong  man  quail,  and 
turns  the  gentler  woman  into  a  heroine. 

b.  Mrs.  Jameson — Sttidies,  Stories,  ami 

Memoirs.    HaUoran  the  Peddler. 

But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat, 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 
The  stronger. 

c.  Longfellow —  The  Sifting  of  Peier. 

Our  dearest  hopes  in  pangs  are  bom. 
The  kingliest  Kind's  are  crown'd  with  thorn, 
c?.        XIassey — The  Kingliest  Kings. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
As  odours  crushed  are  sweeter  still, 
c        RooEES — Jacqueline.    St.  3. 

A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 
/.         Richard  III.    Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

For  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  accept- 
able men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity. 
g.        SiBACH — II.  5. 

As  sure  as  ever  God  puts  His  children  in 
the  furnace.  He  will  be  in  the  furnace  with 
them. 

h.        Spuroeon — Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.     Privileges  cf  Trial. 

Believer,  Christ  Jesus  presents  thee  with 
thy  crosses;  and  they  are  no  mean  gifts. 
L         Spuroeon — Gleanings  Amonq  the 

Sheaves.    The  Christvin'^  Daily  Cross. 

Great  faith  must  have  great  trials.  *  *  ' 
We  must  expect  preat  troubles  before  wo 
shall  attain  to  7r\ch  faith. 

ji*.         Svw^iuOii' -Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.     Increase  of  Eiiifi. 

The  Lord  gets  his  best  soldiers  out  of  the 
liighlands  of  affliction. 
k.        Spuroeon — Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.     ii)rrow's  Discipline. 

There  are  no  crown  wearers    in  heaven 
who  were  not  cross-bcnrers  here  below. 
I.         Spuroeon — Gleanings  Among  the 

Sheaves.     Cross  Rearers. 

Trials  teach  us  what  we  are  ;  they  dig  up 
the  soil,  and  let  us  see  what  we  are  made  of; 
they  just  turn  up  some  of  the  ill  weeds  on  to 
the  surface. 

m.       Spuroeon— 6i^/cantn/75  Among  the 

Sheaves.     The  Use  of  TVial. 

Amid  my  list  of  blessings  infinite 
Stands  this  the  foremost    **That  my  heart 
has  bled." 
n.        YowQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IX. 

Line  497. 


Seeks  painted  trifles  and  fantastic  toys. 
And  eagerly  pursues  imaginary  joys. 
0.        AxzNsiDE — The  Virtuoso.    St  10. 

These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man. 
p.        Goldsmith— 71^6  TraveBer,    Line  42. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  our  misery  fh>m  our  foibles  springs; 

•         •••••  • 

0  let  th'  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 

q.        Hannah  More — Sensibility. 

At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence. 
That  always  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense, 
r.        Fovis— Essay  on  Vriticism.     Line  386. 

A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 
5.        A  Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

Come  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other 
revels, 
t         Pericles.    Act  IL    Sc.  3. 

Trifles,  light  as  air. 
w.         Othello.    Act  in.    Sc  3. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  ap- 
pear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  momenta  make 
the  year. 
V.        Young — Love  of  Fhwie,    Satire  VI. 

Line  205. 

TBXTST. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man 
is  the  trust  of  giving  counsel, 
K.       Bacon — Essay.     Of  Oounsel. 

Itoo 
Will  cast  the  spear  and  leave  the  rest  to  Jove 
X.        Bryant's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XVH. 

Line  622. 

I  trusted  rou 
As  holy  men  trust   Gk»d.      You    could  do 

naught 
That  was  not  pure  and  loving, — though  the 

deed 
Might  pierce  me  unto  death. 
y.        Georoe  Eliot — The  Spanish  Gupsy. 

Youth,  health,  and  hope  may  fade,  but  there 

is  left 
A  soul  that  trusts  in  Heaven,  though  thus  of 
all  bereft 
z.        EMJiA  Catherine  Ehbusi — Sonnet. 

Oov^idence  in  Heaven 

Put  your  trust  in  God;   but,  mind  to  keep 
your  powder  dry. 
aa.      Edward  UjkYBa—Battads  of  £rdand. 

If  he  were 
To  be  made  honest  by  an  sot  of  parliamenftk 

1  should  not  alter  in  my  faith  of  him. 

bb.      BzN  JoNSOXf— TAs  J)evU  Is  An  Ass. 

Aot  IV.    So.  L 


TRUST. 


TRUTH. 
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Better  tmst  all  and  be  deceived, 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiTing, 

Than  doubt  one  heart  which,  if  believed 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 
€L        Frances  Anitb  KEMSLB—Fhiih. 

O  holy  trust!  O  endless  sense  of  rest! 

Like  the  beloved  John 
To  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 

And  thus  to  journey  on! 

&.        Longfellow — Uxpnn, 

To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment 
than  to  be  loved. 

e.        Gbobos  MacDonald — The  Marmiis  of 

Lossie,    Cn.  IV. 

"Eyes  to  the  blind" 
Thou  art,  O  God!  Earth  I  no  longer  see, 
Yet  troBtfully.  my  spirit  looks  to  thee. 

d.  Alice  Bbadlet  Neal — Blind.  Pt.  II. 

Yoa  may  trust  him  in  the  dark. 

e.  Roman  Froverb  CUed  by  Cicero, 

I  will  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  I  truRt  thee. 
/.  Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.     Act  U.    So.  3. 

My  life  upon  her  faith. 
g.         Othello.     Act  I.    Sc.  3, 

My  man*8  as  true  as  steel. 
A.        Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  11.    So.  4. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes; 
Steeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  mo  still! 
L         Bichard  HI.    Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

TRUTH. 

The  deepest  truths  are  best  read  between 
the  lines,  and,  for  the  most  part,  refuse  to 
be  written. 

j,         Alcott — Concord  Days.  June.  Godhe. 

Tmth  is  sensitive  and  jealous  of  the  leas| 
encroachment  upon  its  sacredness. 
fc.        Ajjoonr— Table-Talk.     Implication. 

Ko  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing 
upon  the  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
L         Baoov— Essays.     Of  Truth. 

How  sweet  the  words  of  truth,  b'^eathed  from 
the  lips  of  love  ? 
m.        Beattee— '^^  Minsbrd.    Bk.  IL 

St.  52. 

tmly,  shame  the  devlL 
BBAncoNi  and  Fletcbeb — Wli 

WUhaui  MoTsey.    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Truth,  like  the  f»un,  submits  to  bo  ob- 
teured*  but,  like  the  sun,  only  for  a  time 
o.         BoyzE—ihLmmariesqf  Thought.  Truth. 

Truth  emshed  to  earth  shall  rise  again: 
Hie  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
knA  dies amonghis worshippers. 
pi        BacujaT'-Tke  Battle  JFleUL 


n. 


Now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 
And  having  pick*d  up  several  odds  smd 
ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety. 
He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among 
friends. 
That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  ho 

Might  for  lon^  lying  make  himself  amends; 
And  singing  as  ho  sun^  in  his  warm  youth. 
Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 
q.        Btbon— Z>0H  Juan.    Canto  HI. 

St.  83. 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  ^  show, 
For  truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe. 
r.        Byeon— T%e  Corsair.    Canto  HI. 

St.  22. 

Tis  stranp;e — but  true;    for  truth  is  always 
Rtrnnge, 
Stranger  than  fiction. 
3.        Bybon — Don  Juan.     Canto  XIV. 

St  101. 

A  man  protesting  against  error  is  on  the 
way  towards  uniting  himself  with  all  men 
that  believe  in  truth. 

t.         Caslylb^ Heroes  and  Hero  ^Vorship. 

Lecture  IV. 

Truth  is  the  hiest  thing  that  man  may 
kepe. 
u.        Chauceb — Canterbury  Tales.     The 

Frankeleine's  tale.    Line  11789. 

When  fiction  rises  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Men  will  believe,  because  they  love  the  lie; 
But  truth  herself,  if  clouded  with  a  frown. 
Must  havo  some  solemn  proof  to  pass  her 
down. 
V.        CHxmcHTLL— Epistle  to  Hogarth. 

Line  291. 

O  Truth  is  easy,  and  the  light  shines  clear 
In  hearts  kept  open,  honest  and  sincere ! 
to.       Abraham  Coles— TAe  Evangel. 

P.  183. 

The  power  to  bind  ar»"  loose  to  Truth  is 

giver: 
The  rr.outh  that  speaks  it,  is  the  mouth  of 

Heaven. 
The  power,  which  in  a  sense  belongs  to  none. 
Thus  understood  belongs  to  every  one. 

*  d  *  *  *  *  • 

It  owes  its  high  prerogatives  to  none. 

It  shines /or  all,  as  shines  the  blessed  sun; 

It  shines  in  all,  who  do  not  shut  it  out 

By  dungeon  doors  of  unbelief  and  doubt. 

To  shine,  it  does  not  ask,  O  far  from  it. 

For  hierarchal  privilege  and  permit. 

Babbi  and  pnest  may  be  chained  down  to 

lies, 
And  babes  and  sucklings  winged  to  mount 

the  skies. 
X.        ^•piJK'akw  Coixs—The  Eoangd. 

P.  181. 

Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear. 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear 
y.       CujiSSE— The  Borough.    Letter  IV* 


Ui 
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Bnt  truths  on  which  depends  onr  main  con- 
cern, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read, 
a.        CowPEB — i\rocinium.    Line  77. 

But  what  is  truth?   *Twas  Pilate's  question 

put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deign*d  him  no  reply. 
6.         CowPER—The  Task.    Bk.  III. 

Line  270. 

He  is  the  free-man  whom  the  truth  makes 

free. 
And  all  are  slaves  besides, 
c.        CowvER— The  Task.  Bk.V.  Line  133. 

Truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine. 
(I        CovrvER—The  FlaUlng  MiU.    St.  6. 

Go    forth  and  preach,   impostures,   to    the 

world. 
But  give  them  truth  to  build  upon, 
e.         Dante—  Vision  of  Paradise, 

Canto  XXIX.    Line  116. 

Truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien. 
As  to  be  lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen. 
/.        Drydes— The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

Pt.  I.    Line  33. 

Truth  has  rough  flavours  if  we  bite  it  through. 
g.        Geoboe  Eliot — Armgart.    Sc.  2. 

The  nobler  the  truth  or  sentiment,  the  less 
imports  the  question  of  authorship. 
A.        EsoatsoM— Xet^ers  and  Social  Aims. 

Quotation  and  Originality. 

Truth  is  the  summit  of  being;  justice  is  the 
application  of  it  to  affairs. 
i.         Emebsom — Essay.     Of  Character. 

Truth  only  smells  sweet  forever,  and  illu- 
sions, however  innocent,  are  deadly  as  the 
canker  worm. 

j.         Fboude — Short  Studies  on  Oreat 

Subjects.     Calvinism. 

Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue. 
Keep  probability  in  view.' 
k.        GkY— The  Painter  voho  Pleased 

Nobody  and  Everybody. 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double 

sway, 
And  fools,  who  earner  to  scoff,  remained  to 
pray. 
I.         GbuxmiTH — Tlie  Deserted  Village. 

Line  179. 

One  truth  discovered  is  immortal,  and  en- 
titles its  author  to  be  so:  for,  like  a  new  sub- 
stance in  nature,  it  cannot  be  destroyed. 

m.      Hazutt—  The  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Jeremy  Beniham. 

Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which   needs   it  most,   grows  two 
thereby, 
n.        Hebbebt — 7%e  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch. 


Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like  a 
bubble,  at  a  touch;  it  will  be  round  and  full 
at  evening. 

0.        Houces — The  Professor  at  the 

Hredkfasi  Table.    Ch.  V. 

The  best  way  to  come  to  truth  being  to  ex- 
amine things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to 
conclude  they  are,  as  we  fancy  of  ourselves, 
or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 
p.         Loess — Human  Understanding. 

Bk.  n.  Ch.  xn. 

To  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world, 
and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues. 

q.        Loose — LeUer  to  Anthony  Collins,  Esq. 

I  have  already 
The  bitter  taste  of  death  upon  my  lips; 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  weight 
That  will  crush  out  my  life  within  this  hour; 
But  if  a  word  could  save  me,  aud  that  word 
Were  not  the  Truth;  nay,  if  it  did  but  swerve 
A  hair's-breadth  from  the  Truth,  I  would  not 
say  it! 
r.     XjONOiellow — Christus.    Pt  HI. 

Giles  Corey.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle 

but  a  torches  fire — 
Ha!  how  soon  they  all  are  silent!   Thus  truth 
silences  the  liar. 
5.        LoMQZXLXiOW-'Poe^ic  Aphorisms. 

Truth, 

Got  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-bom  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  round. 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 
t.        Lowell — A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain. 

Lino  173. 

Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  cal- 
lous as  ye  will. 
From  soul  to* soul,  o*er  all  the  world,  leaps 
one  electric  thrill. 
M.        Lowell — On  the  Capture  of  Certain 

DigUiue  Slaves  near  Washington. 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever 
on  the  throne, 
u.        Lowell— TAe  Present  Crisis. 

Arm  thyself  for  the  truth. 
10.      Bulweb-Lttton—  The  Lady  of  Lyons. 

ActV.   Scl. 

Truth  makes  on  the  ocean  of  nature  no  one 
track  of  light — every  eye  looking  on  finds  its 
own. 

X.       Bulweb-Lttton — Cdxtoniana. 

Essay  XIY. 

There  is  no  veil  like  light— no  adamantine 
armor  against  hurt  like  the  truth. 
y.        Geoboe  MacDovau}— The  Marquis  of 

LossU.    Ch.  LXXI. 

Truth,  when  not  sought   after,  sometimea 
comes  to  light. 
2.        Menandeb— £b  Verheraid,    P.  160. 
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Hot  a  traih  has  to  art  or  to  science  been 

\       given. 

But  brows  have  ached  for  it,  and  sonls  toil'd 

and  striven; 
And  many  have  striven,    and    many  have 

faird, 
ind  many  died,   slain  by  the  tmth   they 

as8ttl*d. 
«.      Oven  Meredith — LucUe.    Pt.  IL 

Canto  VI,    St.  1. 

Even  them  vrho  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of 
old, 
^en  all  onr  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 
Btones 
Forget  not. 
6.      Milton — Sonnet.     Massacre  in 

Piedmont, 

That  golden  key 
Tbt  opes  the  palace  of  eternity, 
e.      Milton — Ckymus.    Line  13. 

Truth  indeed  came  once  into  the  world 
vith  her  divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect 
ihape  most  glorions  to  look  on. 

A      MOiTON — Areopagitica. 

Troth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any 
OQhrard  touch  as  the  sunbeam, 
e.      Melton — The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 

of  Divorce. 

Boint  thy  tongue  on  the  anvil  of  truth. 

/•         PiNDAB. 

Troth  is  the  source  of  evenr  good  to  gods 
nd  men.  He  who  expects  to  be  blessed  and 
fcrtonate  in  this  world  should  be  a  partaker 
of  it  from  the  earliest  moment  of  nis  life, 
ftat  he  may  live  as  long  as  possible  a  person 
tf  troth  for  such  a  man  is  trustworthy. 

9.      Plato— %.    V.    3. 

A&oe  untaught  to  feign;  a  judging  Eye, 
^Duit  darts  severe  upon  a  rising  Liie. 
i      Pope — ^istle  to  James  Craggs. 

luewell  then  Verse,  and  Love,  and  ev'ry  Toy, 
TheEhymes  and  Rattles  of  the  Man  or  Boy; 
^^  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  caU, 
^this  be  all  lAy  care — for  this  is  All. 
i      PoFE — First  Book  of  Horace,    Ep.  I. 

Line  17. 

^Wn  truth,  *  *  •  needs  no  flow'rs  of  speech, 
j.       Pope— i^irsi  Book  of  Horace.    Ep.  VI. 

Line  3. 

Since  truthfulness,  as  a  conscious  yirtue 
ttd  sacrifice,  is  the  blossom,  nay,  the  pollen, 
tf  the  whole  moral  growth,  it  can  only  grow 
vith  its  growUi,  and  open  when  it  has  reached 
iti  height 

kt      Jean  Paul  Bichteb — Levana.    Sixth 

Fragment.    Ch.  II. 

But  'tis  strange: 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
Jb  deepest  consequence. 
I        JddfMh,    ActL    So.  3. 


I  cannot  hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be  sad 
when  I  have  a  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's 
jests;  cat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
no  man's  leisure;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy, 
and  tend  on  no  man's  business;  laugh  when 
I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his  humour. 

m.       Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Act  I.  Sc.3. 

If  circumstances  lead  mc,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre, 
n.        Hamlet.    Act  II.     Sc.  2, 

Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you 
down. 
0.        Henry  IV.     Pt.  L     Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to 

age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity. 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 
p.        Bichard  III.    Act  lU.     Sc.  1. 

Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him 

hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him 

hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth:  and  shame  the 
devil. 
q.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L     Act  Ul.     Sc.  1. 

That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot 
r.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

They  breathe    truth,   that   breathe    their 
words  in  pain. 
s.         Richard  II.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth; 

But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 

t.         All's  WeU  That  Ends  Well.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  2. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
u.        Hamkt.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 
V.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

Truth  makes  all  things  plain. 
xc.    Midsummer  NighCs  Dream.  ActV.  Scl. 

What,  con  the  devil  speak  true  ? 
a;.        Macbeth.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

Truth  is  always  straightforward. 
y.        Sophocles— ^n/i/y.  1195. 

Search  for  the  truth  is  the  noblest  occupa- 
tion of  man;  its  publication  a  duty. 
z.        Madame  DB  SiAiiL—Gferwiany.  Pt.IV. 

Ch.  n. 

Truth,  and,  by  consequence,  liberty,  will 
always  be  the  chief  power  of  honest  men. 
aa.      Mat>amt;  de  )^TiJ£Sj—Coppet  et  Weimar. 

Letter  to  Oen,  Moreau, 
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TBUTH. 


TWILIGHT. 


Truth  is  the  work  of  God,  falsehoods  are 
the  work  of  man. 
a.        MfT^ATtfTc  DB  Sta£l — Qtrmany.  Pt  IV. 

Ch.  n. 

Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
6.        Swift — Mary,  the  CookmaicCs  LeUer. 

Friendly  free  discussion  calling  forth 
From  the  fair  jewel  Truth  its  latent  ray. 

c.  Thomson— ii^cr/y.    Pt.  II.    Line  230. 

Truths  that  wake. 
To  perish  never. 

d.  WoBDSWOBTH— Ode.     Imitations  of 

JmmortalUy.     St  9. 

Truth  is  sunk  in  the  deep, 
c.        Yonge's  Cicero.     Academical  Quest. 

Div.  XXL 

Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie. 
/.         Yow^—Nujld  Thoughts.   Night  VHI. 

Line  587. 

TWILIGHT. 

The  sunbeams  dropped 
Their  gold,  and,  passing  in  porch  and  niche. 
Softened  to  shadows,  silvery,  pale,  and  dim. 
As  if  the  very  Day  paused  and  grew  Eve. 
g.        'Edwcs  AstioiJ>^Light  of  Asia,  Bk.II. 

Line  466. 

Fair  Venus  shines 
Even  in  the  eve  of  day;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shapes  a  trembling 

flood 
Of  softened  radiance  from  her  dewey  locks. 
h.        Anka  Letitia  Basbauld — A  Summer 

Evening's  Meditation, 

See  where  the  falling  day 
In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn: 
Her  fires  are  quenched,  her  beauty  fled, 
"While  blushes  all  her  face  o'erspread. 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfilled 
The  promise  of  tho  dawn. 
i.         Anna  Letitia  BABBAUiJ)—7b-morroic. 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  im- 
bues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  'gone— and 
all  is  gray. 
J.         Bybon — Childe  Ilarold.    Canto  IV. 

St.  29. 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went 
down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil. 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the 
frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 
k.        Bybon— I?on  Juan.    Canto  11.    St.  49. 

How  lovely  are  the  portals  of  the  night, 
^Vllen  stars  come  out  to  watch  the  daylight 

die. 
I        Thomas  CouBi— Twilight. 


Now  the  last  red  ray  is  gone; 
Now  the  twilight  shadows  hie. 
m.      Susan  Coohnxxit^Angdus. 

Alons  the  west  the  golden  baz8 

Still  to  a  deeper  glory  greyr; 
Above  our  heads  the  faint  few  stars 

Looked  out  from  the  unfathomedblne; 
And  the  fair  city's  clamorous  jars 

Seemed  melted  in  the  evening  hue. 

n.        W.  B.  Gl^zieb — Cape-  Cottage  at  Sunset 

In  the  twilight  of  morning  to  climb  to  the 

top  of  the  mountain, — 
Thee  to  salute,  kindly  star,  earliest  herald  of 

day,— 
And  to  await,  with  impatience,  the  gaze  of 

the  ruler  of  heaven. — 
Youthful  delight,  oh  how  oft  lur^st  thou  me 

out  in  the  night! 
o.        Goethe —  Venetian  Ipigrams. 

Sweet  shadows  of  twilight!  how  calm  their 

repose. 
While  the  dew  drops  fall  soft  in  the  breast  of 

the  rose! 
How  blest  to  the  toiler  his  hour  of  release 
When  the  vesper  is  heard  with  its  whisper  of 
peace! 
p.    Holmes — Songs  of  Many  Seasons.    Our 

Banker,    St  12. 

The  lengthening  shadows  wait 
The  first  pale  stars  of  twilight 
q.        Holmes — Songs  of  Many  Seasons. 

Eoen-Song.     St  6. 

Serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest  and  twilight  prevailed, 
r.        Longfellow— ^'a^tf/e^tyic.    Pt.  L    L 

The  day  was  dying,  and  with  feeble  hands 
Caressed  the  mountain-tops;    the  vales  b»> 

tween 
Darkened;  the  river  in  the  meadow-lands 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  sword,   and  was  not* 

seen. 
s.        Longfellow— Ifonta  Cassino,    St  lOl 

The  sun  is  set;  and  in  his  latest  beams 
Yon  little  cloud  of  ashen  gray  and  gold. 
Slowly  upon  the  amber  air  unrolled. 
The  falling  mantle  of  the  Prophet  seems. 
t.        Longfellow—^  Summer  Day  by  ihs 

Sea. 

The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy. 

The  wind  blows  wild  and  free. 
And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 

Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 

v.        Longfellow — TicUigkL 

From  that  high  moxmt  of  God  whence  light 

and  shade 
Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  Heaven 

had  changed 
To  grateful  twihght 
V.        Milton— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  V. 

Line  643. 


TWILIGHT. 


TTBANNY. 
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Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  tmngs  clad; 
Silence  accompanied, 
a.        Milton — FaradUse  Lost,    Bk.  lY. 

Line  598. 

O  the  sweet,  aweet  twilight,  just  before  the 

time  of  rest, 
When  the  black  clonds  are  driven  away,  and 
the  stormy  winds  sappressed. 
6.        D.  M.  MuLocx — Thirty  Years, 

TwUujht  inihe  North. 

O   the  weird    northern   twilight,  which   is 

neither  night  or  day. 
When  the  amber  wake  of  the  long-set  snn 
still  marks  his  western  way. 
c        D.  M.  MuhocK— Thirty  Years. 

TwUighi  in  the  North. 


art  thon  to  the  lover,  thon  sweet  light, 
fleeting  sister  of  the  monmfal  night 
tf.        Mrs.  NoBTON— 27i«  Winter* a  Walk. 

O  Twilight!  Spirit  that  does  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments,  melting  heaven  with 

6ftrth, 
Lettving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
Aaoftness  like  atmosphere  of  dreams. 
c#       Mrs.  NoBTON— Pidur«  of  Twilight. 

Th'  approach  of  night. 
The  ddes  jet  blushing  witn  departing  light. 
When.  Calling  dews  with  spangles  decVd  the 

glade, 
And  the  low  son  has  lengthened  ev*ry  shade. 
/.         Pope — Autumn.    Line  98. 

Qloom  npon  the  mountain  lies, — 
Dock  in  the  gorges  darkens  low. 
^        MiUtOABET  J.  Pbeston— 0/(2  Songs  and 

New.    Nineteen. 

Night  was  drawing  and  closing  her  curtain 
vp  aSore  the  world,  and  down  beneath  it 
JL        BzcBiEB— i^Tdicer,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Pieces.    Ch.  U. 

TvHight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village- 
green. 

With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 

Stilled  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet 
broke 

When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 

The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel 

play. 

And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
{.         BooEBS — Fkasures  of  Memory. 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
J.         tSonMt  XXXIII. 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  Matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectuol  fire. 
k,        Moamd.    Act  L    Sc.  5. 

The  honr  before  the  heavenl^-harness'd  team 
JBegins  his  golden  progress  m  the  east. 
I         MtwylV.    PtL    Actm.    &c  1. 


The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow, 
m.       liichard  111.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 

day: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn. 
n.        Macbeth.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

Twilight,  ascending  slowly  from  the  east, 
Entwmed  in  duslaer  wreaths  her  braided 

locks 
0*er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day; 
Night  followed,  clad  with  stars. 
0.        Shelley — Alastor. 

Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes,  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  nature;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart. 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others. 
p.        Thomson — Tfte  Seasons,    Summer. 

Line  1378. 

TYKANNY. 

A  king  ruleth  as  he  ought  a  tyrant  as  he 
lists,  a  king  to  the  profit  of  all,  a  tyrant  only 
to  please  a  few. 

q.        AmsTOTLE. 

The  tjrrant  now 
Trusts  not  to  men:  nightly  within  his  cham- 
ber 
The  watch-dog  guards  his  couch,  the  only 

friend 
He  now  dare  trust, 
r.        Joanna  BAiujE—Elhwald. 

What  strikes  the  crown 
Of  tyrants  down 
And  answers  with  its  flash  their  frown? 

The  sword. 
s.        M.  J.  Babbt — The  Nation  Newspaper. 

Th*  oppressive,  sturdy,  man-destroying  vil- 
lains. 

Who  ravaged  kingdoms,  and  laid    empires 
waste. 

And,  in  a  cruel  wantonness  of  power, 

Thinn'd  states  of  half  their  people,  and  gave 
up 

To  want  the  rest 
t.         Blaib— 7^«  (have. 

Tyranny 
Absolves   all  faith;   and  who  invades   our 

rights, 
Howe*cr  nis  own  commence,  con  never  be 
But  an  usurper. 
u.        Bbooke — Oustavus  Vasa. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy  when 
subjects  are  rebels  from  principle. 
V.       BuBEE — B^ections  on  tfte  Revolution  in 

.FVxuice. 
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OT 


TYRANNY. 


TYRANNY. 


The  old  haman  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  graye,  with  dim  eyes, 

strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long 

white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and 

heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts   are  hard,   they 

council, 
Cabal,  and  pat  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extin- 

guish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

a.  Byeon — Tlie  Two  FoscarL     Act  II. 

Sc.  1. 

Think'st  thon  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and   chains?      The   despotism  of 

vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of   sensual    sloth — produce    ten    thousand 

tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master. 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 

b.  BYiLOV—Sardanapalus.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Tyranny  is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost 

thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?      The  prince 

who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

c.  BYROH—T%e  Two  Foscari.    Act  II. 

Sc.  1, 

What 
Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood? — 'tis  false. 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they 
Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours, 
Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh 

world ! 
Oh  men!  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs, 
That  we    must  work    by    crime  to    punish 

crime  ? 

d.  Bybon — Marino  Faliero.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  2. 

He  who  strikes  terror  into  others  is  him- 
self in  continual  fear. 

e.  CliAUDIANUS. 

Of  all  the  evils  that  infest  a  state, 
A  tyrant  is  the  greatest:  there  the  laws 
Hold  not  one  common  tenor;  his  sole  will 
Commands  the  laws,  and  lords  it  over  them. 
/.        "Exmrpwjss—ihipp,  429. 

Necessity, 
Jlie  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 
g.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  393. 

O  mighty  father  of  the  gods!  when  once 
dire  lust,  dyed  with  raging  poison,  has  fired 
their  minds,  vouchsafe  to  punish  cruel 
tyrants  in  no  other  way  than  this,  that  they 
Bee  virtue  and  pino  awuy  at  having  forsaken 
her. 

h.        Pebsiub. 


Power  exercised  with  violence  has  seldom 
been  of  long  dnxation,  bat  temper  and  mod- 
eration generally  produce  permanence  in  all 
things. 

Skneca. 


t. 


The  most  imperious  masters  oree  their 
own  servants  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
abject  slaves  to  the  servants  of  other  masters. 

J.        Sensca. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country! 
Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sore. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee! 
^•.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly   gentlemen, 

A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide; 

One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  cstab- 

lish'd; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  lie 

hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to 

help  him; 
A  base   foul  stone,  made  preciona  by  the 

foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
I        Richard  III    ActV.    Sc.  3. 

He  hath  no  friends  but  what  are  firienda  for 

fear; 
Which  in  his   dearest  need,  will  fly  firom 

him. 
m.       Richard  III     Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

How  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home. 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 
n.        Jlenry  VL    Pt  HI.    Act  IIL    Sc.  3. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deeeitfril. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name, 
o.        Madbeih,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

I  knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
p,        Pericles.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;   but  it  is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 
q.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  XL    Sc  2. 

O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody  scepter'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  dajt 
again? 
r.        MacMh.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall 

them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do. 
s.       Measure  for  Mecuure.    Act  IV.  Sc  1. 


TYBANNY. 


UNKINDNESa 
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This  tyrant  whose  sole  name  bliBters  our 

tongues. 
Was  once  tbought  honest. 

a.        Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

A  company  of  tyrants  is  inaccessible  to  all 
seductions. 
6.         YozjiAiBB — A  Philosophical  Diciionery. 

Tyranny. 


A  despot  has  always  some  good  moments, 
c.        YoLXAiBB — A  Philosophical  Dictionary, 

Tyranny. 

The    sovereign    is  called   a    tyrant    who 
knows  no  law  but  his  caprice, 
d        VoLTAiBB— ^  PhUosopfdcal  Dictionary. 

Tyranny. 


u. 


UNBELIEF. 

]fan*s  Unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes 
cf  his  Greatness;  it  is  because  there  is^  an 
Infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning, 
1m  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite. 

c         Cabltix — Sartor  liesartus.    Bk.  U. 

Ch.  IX, 

Tba  fearful  unbelief  is  unbelief  in  yourself. 
/.         Cassji^— Sartor  Jiesartus.    Bk.  II. 

Ch.  vn. 

There  is  no  strength  in  unbelief.  Even 
the  unbelief  of  what  is  false  is  no  source  of 
ai^t.  It  is  the  truth  shining  from  behind 
ISbtA  gires  the  strength  to  disbelieve. 

a.        QEOBOz'hlAjcDonAJj)— The  Marquis  of 

XLII. 


Unhelief  is  blind. 
h.        Milton — Comus. 


Jjossle.     Ch.  XL 


Line  519. 


had  they  ne'er  been  bom, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 
L         Scorrr— The  Monastery.    Ch.  Xn. 

More  strange  than  true.    I  never  may  be- 
lieve 
deae  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
/,  Miaswnmer  NigfiCs  Dream.    Act  V. 

So.  1. 

UNITY. 

By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall. 
CL        John  Dickinson — 2^e  Liberty  Song. 

Our  two  lives  grew  like  two  buds  that  kiss 
At  lightest  thrill  from  the  bee's  swinging 

chime. 
Because  the  one  so  near  the  other  is. 
I.  Gboboe  Eliot — Brother  and  Sister. 

Pt.  L    St.  1. 

Onr  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky: 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal,  when  God  cuts 

the  die! 
Thongh    darkened  with    sulphur,   though 

cloren  with  steel, 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will 
heal! 
m.       Holmes — Brother  Jonatltan^s  Lament 

for  Sister  Caroline. 


Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought. 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

n.        Mabia  Lo>'ell—  Translation  of 

Ingomar  the  Barbarian.     Act  IL 

Then  none  was  for  a  party; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great: 
Then  lands  wcro  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 
The  Bomans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

0.        "MACAXJLAY^Lays  of  Ancient  Home. 

Uoraiius.    St.  32. 

The  union  of  lakes — the  union  of  lands — 
The  union  of  States  none  can  sever — 
The  union  of  hearts— the  union  of  hands — 
And  the  flag  of  our  Union  for  ever! 
p.        Geobqe  p.  Mobws— r/ie  Flag  of  our 

Union. 

So  we  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem: 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Duo  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
q.        Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.    Act  III. 

So.  2. 

UNKIKDNESS. 

As  "unkindncss  has  no  remedy  at  law," 
let  its  avoidance  bo  with  you  a  point  of 
honor. 

r.        HosKA  Ballou— Jf5^  Sermons. 

Unkind  language  is  sure  to  produce  the 
fruits  of  unkindness, — that  is,  sufiering  in 
the  bosom  of  others. 

8.        Bentham. 

Hard  Unkindness*  alter'd  eye. 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow. 
t.         Gray— Eton  College.    St.  8. 

Unkindness  may  do  much; 
And  his  unknindness  may  defeat  my  Ufe, 
But  never  taint  my  love, 
t*.        Othello.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

In  nature  there*s  no  blemish  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform 'd,  but  the  unkind. 
V.        Twelfth  Night    Act  UL    So.  4. 


4E0 


imEINDIilBSS. 


VALOB. 


Bich  gifts  wax  poor  when  given  pzove 
unkind. 
Ok       HamleL    Act  UL    Sc.1- 


She  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd   unkindness,  like  a  ynltore 
here. 
b.        King  Lear,    Act  II.   Sc.  4. 


V. 


VALEKTINE'S  DAY. 

On  paper  cnrionsly  shaped 
Scribblers  to-day  of  every  sort, 
In  verses  Valentines  y'clep*d. 
To  Venus  chime  their  annual  courts 
I  too  will  swell  the  motley  throng. 
And  greet  the  all  auspicious  day, 
Whose  privilege  permits  my  song, 
My  love  thus  secret  to  convey. 

c.  Hbnby  0.  Bomx—MS.;  Dictionary  of 

Poeiioai  Quotations.    Valentines. 

Oft  have  I  heard  both  youths  and  virgins 

say. 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple  to  this 

dav; 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  devine 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  valentine. 

d.  SissBicK— Amatory  Odes.    188. 

No  popular  respect  will  I  omit 
To  do  the  honour  on  this  happy  dajr, 
When  every  loyal  lover  tasks  his  wit 
His  simple  truth  in  studious  rhymes  to  pay, 
And  to  his  mistress  dear  his  hopes  convey. 
Bather  than  know  it  I  would  still  outrun 
All  calendars  with  Love's,  whose  date  alway 
Thy  bright  eyes  govern  better  than  the  sun, 
For  with  thy  favour  was  my  life  begun: 
And  still  I  reckon  on  from  smiles  to  smiles. 
And  not  by  Summers,  for  I  thrive  on  none 
But  those  thy  cheerful  countenance  compiles. 
Oh!  if  it  be  to  choose  and  call  thee  mine 
Love,  thou  art  every  day  my  Valentine! 
6.        Koojy^Sonnet,    Far  the  lUhof 

Fibrrutry. 

Oh  I   cruel   heart!    ere   these   posthumous 
papers 
Have  met  thine  eyes,  I  shall  be  out  of 
breath; 
Those  cruel  eyes,  like  two  funereal  tapers, 
Have  only  lighted  me  the  wa^  to  death.  ^ 
Perchance    thou  wilt  extinguish   them   in 
vapours. 
When  1  am  gone,  and  ^reen  grass  covereth 
Thy  lover,  lost;  but  it  wiU  be  in  vain- 
It  will  not  bring  the  vital  spark  again. 
/.        Hood— 4  Valentine. 

Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop 
Valentine!  Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric 
Like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  no  other 
mitred  father  in  the  oalendar. 

g.       Lamb, 


Apollo  has  peeped  through  the  shutter. 
And  awaken'd  the  witty  and  fair; 
The  boarding-school  belle's  in  a  flutter. 
The  twopenny  post's  in  despair; 
The  breath  of  the  morning  is  flinging 
A  magic  on  blossom  and  spray. 
And  cockneys  and  sparrows  are  singing  ' 
In  chorus  on  Valentine's  day. 
h.        Pbjsd — liih  of  February. 

Saint  Valentine  is  past; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 
i.         Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  vour  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

j.        Hamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

The  fourteenth  of  February  is  a  day  sacred 
to  St  Valentine!  It  was  a  very  odd  notion, 
idluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  that  on  this  day 
birds  begin  to  couple;  hence,  perhaps,  arose 
the  custom  of  sending  on  this  day  letters 
containing  professions  of  love  and  affection. 

k.        Noah  Websteb. 

Now  all  Nature  8eem*d  in  love 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  Valentines. 

I,  WOLTON. 

VALOB. 

Deep  vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep 
silence. 

m,         AliFIEBI. 

O  friends,  be  men,  and  let  your  hearts  be 

strong. 
And  let  no  warrior  in  the  heat  of  fipht 
Do  what  may  bring  him  shame  in  other's 

eyes; 
For  more  of  those  who  shrink  from  shame 

are  safe 
Than  fall  in  battle,  while  with  those  who  flee 
Is  neither  glory  nor  reprieve  from  death, 
n.       Bbyaitt's  JSbffier's //tad.    Bk.  V. 

Line  667. 

There  is  always  safety  in  valor. 
0.        Embbson— TAe  "  Tmes." 

Valor  consists  in  the  power  of  self-recovery, 
p.        Emebson— jSssays.     Circles, 

In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 
While  Avarice  and  Bapine  share  the  land. 
g.       'MmroV'^Sonn/U,    To  the  Lord 

Oenerat  Fhirfax, 


VALOB. 


VICE. 
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He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  voist  that  man  can  breathe;  and  make 

his  wrongs 
His  ontsides ;  wear  them  like  his  raiment, 

carelessly: 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
0,       Tbnon  of  Athens,    Act  HI.    Sc.  5. 

Hethonght,   he  bore  him  in    the    thickest 

troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat: 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs; 
Who,  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them 

The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him . 
6.      Henry  VI.    Pt  HI.     Act  n.     Sc.  1. 

Muster  your  wits:  stand  in  your  defence: 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly 
hence, 
c       ^^ve^s  Labour's  Lost,    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

What's  brave,  what's  noble. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Koman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us. 
d       Antony  and  Cleopatra.  ActlY.    Sc.  13. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 
f.        Ankmy  and  Cleopatra,  Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

VANITY. 

Vanity  is  as  ill  at  ease  under  indifference 
m  tenderness  is  undei  the  love  which  it  can- 
Bot  return. 
/.         GcoBQE  'Euon— Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  I.    Ch.  XI. 

.    Thoso  who  live  on  vanity  must  not  unrea- 
•onably  expect  to  die  of  mortification. 
g.         Mrs.  'Ejajs— Pictures  of  Private  Life. 

Second  Series,     The  Pains  of 
Pleasing,    Ch.  III. 

What  is  yonr  sex's  earliest,  latest  care, 
Yonr  heart's  supreme  ambition  ?  To  be  fair. 
JL         liOBD  LYTTiiETON—^d uice  to  a  Lady. 

Kot  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain. 
i.  Pope— JS?sat/  on  Man.    Ep.  II. 

Line  200. 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
J.  Richard  IL     Act  U.    Sc.  1. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
jt.         Richard  11,    Act  H.    Sc.  1. 

VAKTETY. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life, 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 

I.  CowPEB— 2^«  Task,    Bk.  11. 

Line  606. 
Variety's  the  source  of  joy  below, 
JFroxn  which  still  fresh  revolving  pleasures 

flow; 
In  books  and  love,  the  mind  one  end  pur- 
sues, 
Azid  only  chance  the  expiring  flame  renews. 
m.        Okx—EpisOes. 


Countless  the  various  species  of  mankind. 
Countless  the  shades  which  sep'rate  mind 

from  mind; 
No  general  object  of  desire  is  known, 
Each  has  his  will,  and  each  pursues  his  own. 
n.        GiFFOBD — Perseus, 

Wherefore  did  Nature  pour   her   bounties 

forth 
With  such  a  full  aud  un  with  drawing  hand. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and 

flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable^ 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 
o.        Milton— Cbmiw.    Lino  710. 

The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd  now  so  long. 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song: 
These,  were  my  breast  inspir'd  with  equal 

flame. 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame. 
Uere  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the 

plain, 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  agaiu ; 
Not  chaos-like  together  crush'd  and  bruis'd. 
But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confus'd, 
Where  order  in  variety  wo  see. 
And    where,   though  all  things   differ,   all 

agree. 
p.        Pope—  Windsor  Forest.    Line  13. 

Variety  alone  gives  joy; 
The  sweetest  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 
q,        Pkiob—  The  Turtle  and  the  Sparrow, 

Line  234. 

Ago  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety, 
r.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  n.    So.  2. 


VERSATILITY. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

B^  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility. 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err — His  merely  what  is  calFd  mobil- 
ity, 
A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 
Though  seeming  so,    from  its   supposed 
facility ; 
And  false— though  true;  for  surely  they're 

sincerest 
Who  are  strongly  acted  od  by  what  is  nearest. 
5.        BxBON — Don  Juan,    Canto  XVI. 

St.  97. 

VICE. 

Vice  gets  more  in  this  vicious  world 
Than  piety. 
t.         Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Love's 

Cure,    Act  HI.    So.  1. 

Vice  itaelf  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its 
grossness. 
tt.        Bxtbee — R^ections  on  the  Revolution  tn 

France, 

To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  dowiL 
V.        Bybom — English  Bards,    Line  615. 
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VICE. 


VILLAINT. 


Lash  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  age. 

a.  SuBAimAH  CmrxLLvaSf— Prologue  to  the 

Maid  SevoUched, 

Ne'er  blnsh'd   unless   in   spreading  yice's 

snares. 
She  blnnder'd  on  some  yirtne  unawares. 

b.  CBJjRCBiLJj—The  Bosciad.    Line  137. 

Vice  stings  ns,  even  in  our  pleasures,  but 
virtue  consoles  us,  even  in  our  pains. 

c.  C.  C.  CoLTON—iacon. 

The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
"Men  only  feel  the  Smart,  but  not  the  Vice." 

d.  VovE— Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.II. 

Line  216. 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

e.  "Bov^— Essay  on  Man,    Ep.  IL 

Line  217. 

We  do  not  despise  all  those  who  have  Vices, 
but  we  despise  all  those  ivho  have  not  a 
single  Virtue. 

/.  BOCHEFOUGAUU). 

Why  is  there  no  man  who  confesses  his 
Vices?  It  is  because  he  has  not  yet  laid 
them  aside.  It  is  a  waking  man  only  who 
can  tell  his  dreams. 

g.        Seneca. 

0,  dishonest  wretch! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice? 
h.        Measure  for  Measure.  Act  HI.   So.  1. 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts, 
i.         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IIL     Sc.  2. 

Vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others*  eyes,  to  spread  itself. 
J.         Terides.    Act  I.    Sc,  1. 

VICTOBY. 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
k.        Bybon— CAiWc  Eardd.    Canto  m. 

Si  45. 

And  though  mine  arms  should  conquer  twenty 

worlds. 
There's  a  lean  fellow  besrts  all  conquerors. 
/.         Thos.  Dekeee — Old  Forturwius. 

Then  all  shall  be  set  right,  and  the  man 
shall  have  his  mare  again. 
m.       Detden —iouc  Triumphant.    Act  m. 

Sc.  2. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  War. 
n.        Milton — Sonnet,    To  the  Lord  General 

OromweU. 

Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 
o,        Milton — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  I. 

Line  G48. 


Self  conquest  is  the  greatest  of  victories. 
p.        Plato. 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  Captive's 

charms; 
Her  Arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  Arms. 
q.        Pope — Second  Book  of  Horace.  Ep.  I. 

Line  263. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances, 
r.        SooTT-~Xa<ls^  of  the  Lake.    Canto  H. 

St  19 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "Victory! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  on,  Stanley,  on  !" 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

8.        Scott— Jfarmion.    Canto  VI.    St  32. 

A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers. 
t.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Actl.  Sc.  1. 

I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 
u.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
V.        Henry  VL    Pt  IH.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory. 
w.       Henry  VL     Pt  IH.    Act  H.    Sc.  5. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 
X.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.    Sc.  1, 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he; 
"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

y.        SouiHEY — Battle  of  Blenheim. 


Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could 

fix. 
Of  crooked  counsels,  and  dark  politics, 
z.        Pope — Temple  of  Fame.    Line  410. 

And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil 
aa.      Richard  III.    Act  L    Sc  3. 

O  villainy!— How  ?    Let  the  door  be  lock'd; 
Treachery!  seek  it  out.      Sc.  2. 
6&.      Hamiet.    Act  V. 

The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool:  All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures; 
But  direct  villainy, 
cc.      Timon  of  Athens.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  away. 
dd.      Borneo  and  Juliet.    Act  UL    So.  5. 


VIHTUE. 


vAtue. 
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VntTTTE. 

Sweet  are  the  slnxnbers  of  the  Yirtnons  man! 
a.      Addison— Oito.    ActV.    So.  4. 

One's  ontlook  is  a  part  of  his  virtne. 
h.      Alcott — dncord  Days,    April. 

Oxdlook. 

Viitne,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  sonl, 
Is  the  best  gilt  ot  Heaven ;  a  happiness 
That»  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of 

fate. 
Exalts  great  Nature's  favourites ;  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers,  nor  can  be  trans- 

ferr'd. 

c.  AuMSTBONo — Art  of  Preserving  IlecUih. 

Bk.  IV.    Line  284. 

Tirtae  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set. 

d.  Bkoon— Essay.     Of  Beauty. 

Tirtaeis  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
when  they  are  incensed  or  crushed. 

e.  Bacon — Essay.     Of  Adversity, 

^  There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to  virtue;  it 
is  not  an  easy  point  of  art  to  disentangle  our- 
Mlves  from  this  riddle  or  web  of  sin. 
/        Sir  Thomas  Bbowme— i^e/i^to  Medici. 

Sec.  55. 

Whilst  shame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is  not 
vholly  extinguished  in  the  heart. 
g.        BuBKS — Unctions  on  the  Revolution 

in  France. 

Fie  on  possession, 
Bat  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal. 
A.        Chaucer — Canterbury  Tales.     The 

Drankeleynes.  Prologue.  Line  10988. 

The  firste  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wilt  lere, 
1m  to  restreine,  and  kepen  wel  thy  tonge. 
i         CnAXJCER—Oarderbury  Tales.    The 

Mannciples  Tale.    Line  17281. 

The  great  theatre  for  virtue  is  conscience. 
J,         Cicero. 

Well  may  your  heart  believe  the  truths  I  tell; 
"Tis   Tirtue    makes   the   bliss  where'er   we 
dwell. 
Jc        Collins— £fc/oj7we  /.    Line  5.    Selim. 

Is  he  not  a  man  of  complete  virtue  who 
feels  no  discomposure  though  men  may  take 
no  note  of  him  ? 

/.         CoNTUcrcs — Analects.    Ch.  IV. 

Is  virtue  a  thin^  remote?    I  wish  to  be 
Tixtnous,  and  lo!  virtue  is  at  hand. 
m.       Confucius— ^na/ecte.  Bk.  I.  Ch.  IV. 

Virtue  is  not  left  to  stand  alone.    He  who 
piBcdces  it  will  have  neighbors, 
n.        Confucius — Analects.  Bk.  I.  Ch.  HI. 

And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 
Was  lamed  for  virtues  he  had  not. 
O,        CoiWFza—To  the  Rev,  William  BuU, 

Line  19. 


The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue:  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
p.       CowPKR— TAc  Task,    Bk.  IIL" 

Line  2Ca 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.  ^^ 

q.        Crabbe—  The  Borough.    Letter  XVEL 

Virtue,  dear  Friend!  needs  no  defence; 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence: 
None  knew  till  guilt  created  fear 
What  darts  or  poison' d  arrows  were, 
r.        Wentworth  Dillon  (Ef  rl  of  Hoscom- 
mom)— Translation.     TheTvcenty- 
secoiul  Ode  of  1st  Book  of  Horace, 

StL 

A  virtuous  deed  should  never  be  delay'd. 
The  impulse  comes  from  Heav'n,  and  he  who 

strives 
A  moment  to  repress  it,  disobeys 
The  god  within  nis  mind. 
s.        Alexander  Vovf—Sethona. 

Virtue  is  her  own  reward. 
t.         Drtden — Djrannic  Love.    Act  III. 

So.  L 

Virtue,  though  in  rap;s,  will  keep  me  warm. 
u.        Drtden — Imitaiion  of  Horace.    Bk.  I. 

Ode  XXIX.    Line  87. 

It  is  a  far  greater  virtue  to  love  the  true 
for  itself  alone,  than  to  love  the  good  for  it- 
self alone. 

V,        Emerson — First  Visit  to  England. 

The  only  reward  of  virtue  is  virtue. 
10.       Emerson — Essay.     Of  Friendship. 

Oh,  Virtue!  I  have  followed  you  through 
life,  and  And  you  at  last  but  a  shade. 
X.        Euripides. 

Fooled  thou  must  be,  though  wisest  of  the 

wise: 
Then  be  the  fool  of  virtue,  not  of  vice. 
y.        jFVorn  the  Persian. 

Shall  ignorance  of  good  and  ill 
Dare  to  direct  the  eternal  will  ? 
Seek  virtue,  and,  of  that  possest, 
To  Providence  resign  the  rest. 
z.        Q AY— The  Father  and  Jupiter. 

The  virtuous  nothing    fear   but    life    with 

shame. 
And  death's  a  pleasant  road  that  leads  to 
fame. 
aa.      Geo.  Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne) — • 

Verses  Written  1690. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
66.      Gay — Epistle  to  Methuen .    Lino  42. 

His  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 
cc.      GoLDnyirrB— Deserted  Village. 

Line  164. 

To  be  discontented  with  the  divine  discon- 
tent, and  to  bo  ashamed  with  the  noble 
shame,  is  the  very  germ  of  the  first  upgrowth 
of  all  virtue. 

dd,      Chas.  Eingsley— 7/ea//^  and  Educa- 
tion,    The  Science  of  HwUk, 
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Virtue  is  an  angel,  but  she  is  a  blind  one, 
and  mnst  ask  of  knowledge  to  show  her  the 
pathway  that  leads  to  her  goal. 

a.        Mann — A  Fsvo  Thoughts  for  a  Young 

Man. 

God  sure  esteems  the  growth  and  com- 
pleting of  one  virtnons  person,  more  than 
the  restraint  of  ten  vicious. 

6.  MiLTOH—Areopagitica.  A  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing. 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

c.  Milton— Cbmws.    Lino  1022. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and 

moon 
"Were  in  the  flac  sea  sunk. 

d.  Milton— Cbmw5.    Lino  373. 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most 

harm 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory. 
€.        Milton — Comus.    Line  589. 

Let  this  great  maxim  bo  my  virtue's  guide; 
In  pai*t  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  try'd, 
He  comes  too  near,  that  comes  to  be  deny'd. 
/.         Lady  Montagu — The  Lady's  liesolve. 

Line  9. 

Virtue  is  to  herself  the  best  reward. 
g.        Henry  Moobe — Cupid's  Conflict. 

As  for  you,  I  shall  advise  you  in  a  few 
words:  aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are 
peculiar  to  your  sex;  follow  your  natural 
modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  bo  talked  of  one  way  or 
the  other. 

h»        Pericles — Oraiion  to  the  Athenian 

Women. 

Virtue  only  finds  eternal  Fame. 
i.         Petrarch — The  Triumph  of  Fame. 

Pt.  L     Line  183. 

The  most  virtuous  of  all  men  is  he  that 
contents  himself  with  being  virtuous  without 
seeking  to  appear  so. 

J.         Plato. 

But  sometimes  Virtue  starves,  while  Vice  is 

fed. 
What  then?    Is  the  reward  of  Virtue  bread? 
h,        "PovE— Essay  on  Man.     Ep.  TV. 

Line  149. 

Court-virtues  bear,  like  Gems,  the  highest 

rate, 
Bom  where  Heav'n's  influence  scarce  can 

penetrate: 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  Virtues  like. 
They  please  as  beauties,  hero  as  wonders 

strike. 
Tho'  the  same  Sun  with  all  diffusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  Hose,  and  in  the  Di'mond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r. 
And  justly  set  the  Gem  above  the  Flow'r. 
L        Tote— Moral  Essays,  £p.I.  Line  141. 


Go,  search  it  there»  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history; 
Enough,  that  Virtue  fill*d  the  space  between; 
Prov'd,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been, 
m.       VoFZ-^Moral  Essay.    £o.  III. 

Line  287. 

Enow  then  this  truth  (enonc^h  for  man  to 

know), 
"Virtue  alone  is  Happiness  below.*' 
n.        TovE— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  309. 

0  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  even  for  virtue's  sake. 
0.        VoPE— Temple  of  Eime.    Line  361 

There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but 
virtue  and  friendship ;  and  indeed  friendship 
itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue. 

p.        Pope— O/i  His  Dcaih-Bed. 

Johnson's  Life  cf  Pope. 

The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt 

joy. 

Is  virtue  s  prize. 
q.        Pope— -Ejsay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

line  168. 

So  unaffected,  so  oompos'd  a  mind; 
So  firm,  so  soft;  so  strong,  yet  so  rcfin'd; 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  Tortures  try'd; 
The  saint  sustain'd  it,  but  the  woman  died, 
r.        Pope — Epitaph  VI. 

Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  Degree, 
'Tis  just  alike  to  Virtue,  and  to  me; 
Dwell  in  a  Monk,  or  light  upon  a  King, 
She's  still  the  same,  belov*d,  contented  thing. 
s.       Pope — Ejpihgue  to  Satires.  Dialogue  L 

Line  137. 

Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavoor. 
Content  to  dwell  in  Decencies  forever. 
t        Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  II. 

Line  163. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
u.        Tmovi— Imitation  of  Horace.     Bk.  m. 

OdeU. 
Qay— Epistle  to  Melhuen. 
Home— Douglas.   Act  IIL   Sc  1. 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light, 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine; 

More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright. 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 
V.        BoGERs— Oil  o  Tear. 

According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. 
10.       Julius  (kcsar.    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth 

eat 
Of  habit's  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on. 
«.        Hamlet    Act  UL    Sc.  4. 
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Can  Tirtno  hide  itself?  Oo  to,  mnm,  yon 
ftie  he;  graces  will  appear,  and  there's  an 
end. 

a      Much  Ado  Abovi  Nothing.    Act  11. 

Be.  1. 

For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Tiitue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
h.      HandeL    Act  III.    Sc.  4. 

His  virtues 
WiSi  plead   like   angels,    trumpet-tongued, 

against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 
c      Macbeth.     Act  I.     Sc.  7. 

If  I  am 
Tndnc'dby  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither 

know 
J^  faonlties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
l£e chronicles  of  my  doing !— let  me  say 
lis  bat  the  fate   of  place,  and  the  rough 

brake 
That  Tirtue  must  p:o  through. 
d.      Henry  VIJI.    Actl.     Sc.  2. 

I  held  it  ever, 
Tiitae    and     cunning     were     endowments 

greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
Hay  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend; 
fiot  immortality  attends  tho  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god. 
€.       rericUs,    Act  IH.     Sc.  2. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
IV>  an  in  loving  virtue. 

f.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.     Sc  2. 

Uy  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Oat  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

g.  Julius  Ccssar.     Act  II.     Sc.  3. 

My  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  aU 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own. 
JL         Henry  VIIL     Act  IH.    Sc.  2. 

Never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature 
Once  stir  my  temper;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Sabdnes  me  quite;— Ever  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd 
how. 
I.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.     Sc.  2. 

The  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues. 
J.  Much  Ado  About  Xothing.     Act  V. 

Sc.  2. 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  they  on  thee. 
Heaven   doth   with  us   as  we  with  lighted 

torches  do, 
Kot  light  them,  for   themselves;    for  if  our 

virtue 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us  *twere  all  alike 
As  if  ve  had  them  not 
k.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 


To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  presence. 

I.      .  Jlamlet.     Act  III.     Sc.  2. 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful, 
m.       Measure  for  ll^feasure.    Act  III .  Sc.  1. 

Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
n.        Jlenry  VI.     Pt.  II.    Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  boinfj  misapplied; 
And  vice  somctime's  by  action  dignitiod. 
o.        Borneo  and  Juliet .    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

Virtue,  that  transgresses,  is  but  jjatched 
with  sin;  and  sin  that  amends,  is  but 
patched  with  virtue. 

p.         Twelfth  Xight.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

There  is  no  happiness  without  virtue. 
q.        Madame  de  SxAiii-r— J;^»(cnre  of  the 

Fassioiis.    Introduction, 

Virtue  often  trips  and  falls  on  the  sharp- 
edged  rock  of  poverty, 
r.        KuGEME  Sue. 

Virtue,  the  greatest  of  all  monarchies. 
s.        Swift— OJe.     To  the  lion.  Sir  TTdUam 

Temple, 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  Ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man. 
t.        THoaiAS—  Cdstle  of  Indolence. 

Canto  I.     St  16. 

Virtue's  a  stronger  guard  than  brass, 
w.        Waller — Epigram  Upon  the  Oolden 

Medal 

Good  company  and  good  discourse  are  the 
very  sinews  of  virtue. 
V.        yfiLLTOV— Complete  Angler.     Pt.  I. 

Ch.  II.'     (Continued.) 

Virtue,  a  reward  to  itself 
10.       '^ Kuro^— Complete  Angler .     Pt  I. 

Ch.  L 

Few  men  have    virtue  to   withstand  the 
highest  bidder. 
X.        Geo.  W^ashington— JforoZ  Maxims. 

Virtue  and  Vice.  The  Trial  of  Kirhia 

I  have  ever  thought, 
Nature  doth  nothing  so  great  for  great  men. 
As  when  she's  pleas'd  to  make  them  lords  of 

truth. 
Integrity  of  life  is  fame's  best  friend, 
Which  nobly,  beyond  death  shall  crown  the 
end. 
y.        John  Websteb —  The  Duchess  of  Mafft. 

Act  V.     Sc.  6. 

To  know  the  world,  not    love    her,  is  thy 
point; 

She  gives  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 

z.        YoxjV(h-Night  Thoughts.    Night  VUL 

line  1276. 
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To  yirtne's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 
Vice,  though  descended  from  the  conqueror. 

a.        YouNo — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  I. 

Line  133. 

Yirtue  alone  ontbuilds  the  Pyramids;     < 
Her  monuments    shall  last,   when  Egypt's 
faU. 

6.        YouNo— MoW  Tkoughts.    Night  VI. 

.  Line  3U. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays. 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 

c        YowQ— Night  Thoughts:    Niffhtn. 

Line  650. 


VOICE. 

The  Devil  hath  not,  in  all  his  qniyer*s  cnoice, 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  Voice. 

d.  BxBOx — Don  Juan.    Canto  XV. 

St.  13. 

Her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird. 
Heard  in  the  still  night,  with  its  passionate 
cadence. 

e.  LoNGFE3JX)W—  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

Last  Lines. 

O,  how  wonderful  is  the  human  voice!  It 
is  indeed  the  organ  of  the  soul! 

/.         LoMOFELiiOW— //ypfrfon.    Bk.  III. 

Ch.  m. 


Oh,  there  is  something  in  that  voioe  that 

reaches 
The  innermost  recesses  of  my  spirit! 
g.        Jjo^QTEUjow—Chrislus.    Pt  I.     The 

Divine  Tragedy.     The  Ftrst 
Passover.    PL  VI. 

Thy  voice 
Is  a  celestial  melody.  • 

K        LoNGPELiiOW — Masque  of  Pandora, 

Pt  V. 

How  sweetly  sounds  the  voice   of  a  good 

woman! 
It  is  so  seldom  heard,  that^  when  it  speaks. 
It  ravishes  all  senses, 
t.         MASSJSaER^The  Old  Law.    Act  IV. 

Sa  2. 

The  people's  voice  is  odd, 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
J.         Fops— To  Augustus.    Bk.  II.     Ep.  L 

Line  89. 

A  sweet  voice,  a  little  indistinct  and  muf- 
fled, which  caresses  and  does  not  thrill;  an 
utterance  which  glides  on  without  emphasis, 
and  lays  stress  only  on  what  is  deeply  felt. 

Ar.        Geoboes  Sakd — Handsome  Lawrence. 

Ch.  lU. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,   and    low ;   an    excellent  ihing   in 
woman. 
I         King  Lear.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Two  voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains:  each  a  mighty  Voice, 
m.      WoBDSWOBTH— r/iougW  of  u  Briton  on 
the  Subjugation  of  Switzerland* 


w. 


WAR. 

My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
-  n.        Addison— CWo.    Act  II. 


Sc.  1. 


Lay  down  the  axe;  fling  by  tho  spade: 

Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet-blade 

For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 
'0.     •  BsYAjTr— Owr  Country's  (JaU. 

The  chance  of  war 
Is  equal,  and  the  slayer  oft  is  slain. 
•  p.        Bbtant's  Homer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XVIU. 

Line  388. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  whom  Bruce  has  aften  led: 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

On  to  victorie! 

q.        BuBNS^^ruce  to  his  Troops  at 

Bannockbum. 


And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 
With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop, 
'f.        BvTi:KBL—Hudibras.  Pt.  I.  Canto  HI. 

Line  13. 

Ay  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 
s.        BuTLEB — Hudibras.   Pt.  I.  Canto  m. 

Line  1. 

For  those  that  fly  may  ficht  eigain, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. 
t.        BcTLKB— //udidrcw.  Ptlll.  CantoIH. 

Line  243. 

For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 
Take  place  at  least  of  th'  enemy, 
u.        BxjTULSi— Hudibras.  Pt.  I.  Canto  IH. 

Line  609. 

In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 
Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat 
V.        BxjTLsa—Hudibras.  Pt  L   Canto  IH. 

Line  607. 
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The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
Fbr  vant  of  fighting  yms  grown  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

0.      Btttleb— ifudi&ros.    Pt.  L    Canto  I. 

Line  359. 

ind  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the 

steed, 
Themostering  squadron,  and  the  clattering 

car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peel  on  peel  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boosed  up  the  soldier,  ere  the  morning  star; 
While    throng'd    the   citizens   with    terror 

dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips— "The  foe! 

tiiey  come!  they  come! 

h,      Bybos— C/iiWe  Harold.    Canto  in. 

St.  25. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot; 
Sbthing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 
8boke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
Rff  quarter,  or  for  victory, 
IGngle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

e.       Btbon — Siege  of  Corinth.    St.  24. 

bit  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Kmgs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex*d,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
8ing  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of 

war? 

Asd  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
M»pall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
low  views   the  column-scattering  bay'net 

jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o*cr  the  yet  warm 

dead 
Shdks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might 

quake  to  tread. 

d       Bybon— C%iWe  Harold,    Canto  I. 

St.  54. 

Ihe  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of 

strife, 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms, — tke  day 
Bittle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 

c      BxBOK — CkUde  Harold,     Canto  III. 

St.  28. 

War,  War  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  to  the  knife." 

/.       Btbon— C^iWe  Harold.    Canto  I. 

St.  8G. 

When  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead. 

g.      Bybos— Siege  of  Corinth.    St.  17. 

file  combat  deepens.    On  ye  brave, 
Wko  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave! 
WftTe  Honich!  all  thy  banners  wave, 
i&d  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

A,       Camfbell — Hohenlinden^ 


Around  mo  the  steed  and  the  rider  are  lying. 
To  wake  at  the  bugle's  loud  summons  no 
more —  ' 

And  hero  is  the  banner  that  o'er  them  waa 
flying, 
Tom,   trampled,   and  sullied,   with  earth 
and  with  gore. 
"With  morn — where  the  conflict  the  wildest 

was  roaring, 
"Where    sabres  were    clashing,  and    death- 
shot  were  pouring, 
That  banner  was  proudest  and  loftiest  soar- 
ing— 
Now  standard  and  banner  alike   are  no 

more! 
t.         Elizabeth  M.  Cbasdier— Battle-Field. 

St.  2. 

"War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles 
of  universal  justice  and  love,  and  these  have 
no  sure  root  but  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ 

J.        Channino —  War. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  loam 
Their  real  int'rest  to  discern; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other. 

k,        CowpER— TTic  Nightingale  and  Glow- 

worm. 

"War's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects 
wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at. 
I         CowPER— r/te  Task.  Bk.  V.  Line  187. 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone; 
Armor  on  armor  shone; 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan. 

To  hear  was  wonder; 
That  with  the  cries  they  make. 
The  very  earth  did  shake; 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder. 
m.       DiiAYTov— Ballad  of  Agincourt 

Against  belenguer'd  heaven  the  giants  move. 
Hills  piled  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains 

lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 
n.        Dbtden's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Tlte  Giants'  War.    Line  2 . 

All  delays  are  dangerous  in  war. 
0.        Dbyden— Tt/rannicZoi'e.  Actl.  So.  1. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clanger 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
"With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms. 

p.        Dbyden— ^  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 


War  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble. 
q.        Djxydies— Alexander's  Fhast. 


Line  97. 


"When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the 
tug  of  war. 
r.        Nathaniel  Lee — Alexander  the  Great. 

Act  IV.    So.  2. 
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Is  it,  O  man,  with  snch  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 

Thou   drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly 
voices, 
And  j arrest  the  celofitial  harmonies? 

a.  Longfellow — Arsenal  at  Sprirujfield. 

St  8. 

Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 
Ther  vou  hev  it  plain  and  flat; 
I  don  t  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that. 

b.  Lowell — The  Bigeloxo  Papers.    No.  1. 

We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 
pillage. 

c.  Lowell — The  Bigelow  Papers.  No.  3. 

War  in  men's  eyes  shall  bo 
A  monster  of  iniquity 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then. 

To  prove  which  is  the  stronger; 
Nor  Buxughter  men  for  glory's  sake; — 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

d.  Mackay —  'The  Good  Time  Coming. 

Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  awny  the  use  of  it;  and  my  sword. 
Glued  to  ray  scabbard  with  wronged  orphan's 

tears. 
Will  not  be  drawn. 

«.         Massingeb — A  Kew  Way  to  Pay  Old 

Debts.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

There  was  war  in  the  skies! 
/.         0^'EN  Meredith— X)(ri/c.     Ft.  I. 

Canto  IV.    St.  12. 

Arms  on  armour  clashing  brayed 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rage;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict. 
g.        Milton— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  VI. 

Line  209. 

Black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ton  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart. 
h.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  II. 

Lino  G70. 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle, 
i.         ^Iilton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  276. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war. 
j.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  51. 

Otlif  rs,  more  mild. 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle. 
k.        Mn.TON— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  II. 

Line  546. 

Bo  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  thoir  frown. 
L         MiLTOs— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  11. 

Line  719. 


The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  ad* 

vanced. 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
m.       Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

LineS36. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote, 
n.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IL 

Line476u 

The  sword 
Of  Michael,  from  the  armoury  of  Ood, 
Was  given  him  temper'd  so  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge:  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half-cut  sheer, 
o.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.     Bk.  VL 

Line  326. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  inf  nite 
Man-slaughter,   shall    be  held    the  higb^ 

pitch 
Of  human  glory. 
p.        Milton— Paradise  Lost     Bk.  XL 

Line  691. 

What  though  tho  field  be  lost! 
All  is  not  lost — the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield: 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 
q.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  lOS. 

Tis  a  principle  of  war  that  when  you  can 
use  the  lightning,  'tis  better  than  cannon. 
r.        Napoleon. 

Intestine  war  no  more  our  Passions  wage. 

And  giddy  Factions  bear  away  their  rage. 

5.        Pope—  Ode  on  St  Cecelia's  Day. 

Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began. 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prey  was  man. 
t.         Pope —  Windsor  Forest.     Line  61. 

She  saw  her  sons  with  purple  death  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involvea  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wars. 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars. 
u.        Pope—  \rindsor  Forest     Line  323. 

War  its  thousands  slays,  Peace  its  ten  thou- 
sands. 
V.        PoBTEUs —Dco^.     Lino  178. 

The  waves 
Of  the  mysterious  death-river  moaned; 
Tho  tramp,  the  shout,  the  fearful  thunder* 

roar 
Of  red-breathed  cannon,  and  the  wailinf 

cry 
Of  myriad  victims,  filled  the  air. 
w.       Fbisstice— Lookout  Mountaui. 

Stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 
X.        Scott— Xady  qf  the  Lake.    Canto  V. 
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Still  {rom  the  sire  tho  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

OfFlodden's  fatal  field, 
When  shiver'd  "was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

a.      Scott— J/an7i  ion.    Canto  VI.    St.  34. 

Their  fla^  was  furl'd,  and  mnte  their  drum. 
I.      Scott — On  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

St.  3. 

iU  the  god's  go  with  yon !  Upon  yonr  sword 
Sitburel  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet! 

€.      Antony  and  Cleopaira.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

All  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fonght 
d.      Cymbeline.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France; 
for  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thnndcr  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
«.       King  John,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Blow,  wind!  come  wrack! 
it  least  well  die  \ni]i  harness  on  our  back. 
/.       MacbeiJi.     Act  V,     Sc.  5. 

Cafsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
■  With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's 

voice, 
fty  "Havock,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
g.       Julius  Ccesar.     Act  III.     Sc.  1. 

Rght,  gentlemen  of  England!  fight  boldly, 

yeomen! 
Bniw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head! 
^v  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in 

blood; 
Anace  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves! 
i      Richard  III    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 

Follow  thy  drum; 
TOi  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules, 

gnles; 
««ugiou8  canons,  civil  laws,  are  cruel ; 
'kttwhat  should  war  be? 
i       Timon  of  Athens,     Act  IV.     So.  3. 

'w  I  must  talk  of    murders,   rapes,   and 

massacres, 
ieh  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
woplots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
Wrfnl  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd. 
h       Titus  Andronicus.    Act  V.     Sc.  1. 

ftwn  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb 

of  night, 
*ne  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
k-      Jlenry  V.    Act  IV.    Chorus. 

Give  me  the  cups; 
i&d  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
1h»  trumpet  to  the  cannonier  without, 
Hm  cannons  to  tho  heavens,  the  heavens  to 
the  earth. 
/.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Grim-Tisag^d  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front. 
«.       Richard  III.    Act  I.    Sc.  1. 


Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Home,  but 
that 
Thou  art  thence  banish*d,  we  would  muster 

all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  liome. 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'erbeat. 
n.         Coriolanus.    Act  IV,    Sc.  5. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls; 
The  cry  is  still,   "They  come." 
o.        Macbeth.    Act  V.     Sc.  5. 

Ho  is  come  to  ope 
Tho  i^urple  testament  of  bleeding  war. 
j).        JiicMrd  11.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  bo  made. 
q.        Jlenry  V.     Act  Iv.     Sc.  3. 

His  valour  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to   cherish  such  high 

deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 
r.        Jlenry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  V.    So.  5. 

I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  thcso  fiery  spirits  from  tho  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 
s.         Jung  John.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility: 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  tho  action  of  tho  tiger. 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
t         Henry  V.    Act  IH.     Sc.  1. 

It  is  most  meet  wo  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  king- 
dom, 

•         •••••• 

But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  col- 
lected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
«.        Henry  V.     Act  II.     Sc.  4. 

Lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,   "Hold, 
enough." 
V.        Macbeth.    Act  V.     Sc.  7. 

Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  tliroat'ning 
drum, 
w.       Henry  I V.    Pt.  n.    Act  IV.     Sc.  4. 

Now,  for  tho  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  tho  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 
X.        King  John,    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

O,  farowelll 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill 

trump, 
Tho  spirit-stirring  drum,   the   ear-piercing 

fife, 
Tho  royal  banner;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 

war! 

Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone! 
y.        Othello.    Act  IIL    So.  3. 
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O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  vrifh  civil  blows! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy 

riots, 
What  wilt  thon  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
Henry  IV.    Pt.  11.    Act  IV.    8c.  4. 


a. 


Once  more  nnto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 

once  more 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

b.  Henry  V.    Act  HI.     Sc.  1. 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours; 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as 
good. 

c.  Henry  IV,    Pt.  11.    Act  IV.     Sc.  1. 

O  war!  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance! — Let  no  soldier  fly: 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 
The  name  of  valour. 

d.  Henry  VL    Pt.  II.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen. 
6.        Antony  and  Cleopatra,    ActlV.    Sc.  13. 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of 

wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down,  with  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries. 
/.         lUchard  111.    Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
Thnt  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 
g.        Sonnet  XXXV, 

Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black   mourning 

gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Marias  with  our  beads? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
h.        Henry  VL    Pt.  IH.    Act  11,    Sc.  1. 

So  underneath  the  oelly  of  their  steeds. 
That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking 

blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost, 
i         Henry  VI,    Pt.  m.    Act  11.    So.  3. 

Sound  trumpets! — let   our   bloody  colours 

wave!— 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 
J.         Henry  VL    Pt.  lU.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers,  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
k,        Henry  V,    Act  IV.     Chorus. 

The  arms  are  fair 
When  the  intent  for  bearing  them  is  just. 
I.         Henry  IV,    Pt.  I.    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 


The  bay-trees  in  our  country  all  are  withered. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
The  pale-fac*d  moon  looks  bloody  on  the 

earth. 
And  lean-look*d   prophets   whisper   fearful 

chanse; 
Bich  men  Took  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and 

leap,— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war. 
m.       Hichard  II,    Act  IL    Sc.  4. 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath* 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls, 
n.        King  John.    Act  11.     Sc.  1. 

The  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  item, 
o.        Henry  IV.    Pt  I.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up; 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of 

heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell;  mowing  like 

grass 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins  and  your  flowering 

infants. 
p,        Henry  V,    Act  m.    Sc.  3. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With    lynstock   now    the    devilish    cannon 

touches. 
And  down  goes  all  before  him. 
q.        Henry  V,    Act  III.     Chorus. 

The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous 

winds 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war. 
r.         Tempest.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

There  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle. 
5.        Henry  V,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

The  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
I'  the  name  of  fame  and  honour;  which  dies 
i'  the  search. 
t,         Cymbeline.    Act  III.    Sc.  3. 

They  shall  have  wars  and  pay  for  their 
presumption. 
u.        Henry  VI,    Pt.  HI.    Act  IV.    So.  1. 

Thou  know'st,  great  son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain. 
V,        Goriolanus.    Act  V.    Sc.  3., 

Thus  far  into  tho  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march 'd  without  impediment, 
to.       Hichard  111,    Act  V.     Sc.  2. 

Tut,  tut;  good  enough  to  toss;  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as 
well  as  better. 

X,       Henry  IV,    Pt.  I.    ActlV.    So.  2. 

War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 
y,        AW 8  Well  That  Ends  WeU,    Act  IL 

So.  3. 
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We  must  have  bloody  noses— and  crack'd 

crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my 

horse! 
0.       Hmry  IV.     Pt  I.    ActH.     Sc.  3. 

'Whilst  my  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck 

up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking;  in  the  field. 
6.      Henry  VI.     Pt.  I.    Act  I.     Sc.  4. 

lonr  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coals  of 

war 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this 

fire; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
c      Kmg  John.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Hobbes  clearly  proves,  that  every  creature 
Ltres  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 
d.      Bwnri— Poetry.    A  Rhapsody. 

War,  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play, 
t      SwuT —  Ode  to  Sir  Wm^  Temple, 

Oumon  to  right  of  them, 
Ouinon  to  lelt  of  them, 
Cumon  in  front  of  them, 

VoUey'd  and  thunder'd. 

/.       Tennyson—  Cliarge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
cAsctaal  ways  of  preserving  peace. 
J.      Geoboe  Washinoton — Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  Jan.  8,  1790. 

Kothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so 
Ateeholy  as  a  battle  won. 
i     DiikEOFWELLiNOTON — DespcUch.  1815. 

^ to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law; 
jJjBd  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
^norder  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 
Wu's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 
^      YouNO — Love  of  Fame,    Satire  VIL 

Line  55. 


WATER. 

Till  taught  by  pain, 
«eii  really  know  not  what  good  water's 
worth; 
uyon  hadpbeen  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
vT  with  a  famish'd  boats'-crew  had  your 
berth, 
win  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
iou'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is— in  a  well. 
;•      BiBON — Don  Juan.    Canto  II.    St.  84. 

Viter,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Kor  anv  drop  to  drink! 
k.       CouoLSDOE^Ancient  Mariner.     Pt.  n. 

St.  9. 


O  fair  is  the  virgin  Lymph,  fresh  from  the 
fountain, 

Sleeping  in  crystal  wells. 
Leaping  in  shady  dells 
Or  issuing   clear   from    the  womb   of   the 

mountain. 
Sky-mated,  related,  Earth's  holiest  Daughter! 
Not  the  hot  kiss  of  wine, 
Is  half  so  divine, 
As  the  sip  of  thy  lip,  inspiring  Cold  Water! 
/.         Abbaham  Coles—  Ode  to  Cold  Water. 

The  streak  of  silver  sea. 
m.        GuiDsm^iiE— Edinburgh  Beview. 

Oct.,  1870.     Applied  to  the  Eng- 

lish  Channel  and  quoted  by  Col.  C, 

Chesney  and  Lord  Satisbury. 

Water  its  living  strength  first  shows. 
When  obstacles  its  course  oppose, 
n.        Goethe— God,  Soul,  and  World. 

Rhymed  Distichs, 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise^ 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

o.        Ben  JoNsoN—TAc  i'(/rc5^    Song. 

Water  is  the  mother  of  the  vine. 
The  nurse  and  fountain  of  fecundity, 
The  adomer  and  refresher  of  the  world, 
p.        Chas.  Mackay—  Tlie  Dionysia. 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
q.        mmon—Faradise  Lost.    Bk.  III. 

Line  11 

Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  tho 
mire, 
r.         Timon  of  Athens.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  rn{\\ 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 
s,        Tilus  Andronicus.    Act  IL    So.  1. 

'Tis  rushing  now  adown  the  spout^ 

And  gushing  out  below, 
Half  frantic  in  its  joyousness. 

And  wild  in  eager  flow. 
The  earth  is  dried  and  parch 'd  with  heat, 

And  it  hath  long'd  to  be 
Beleased  from  out  the  selfish  cloud. 

To  cool  the  thirsty  tree. 

t        Elizabeth  Oakes  SMmx—  Water. 

'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drain'd  by  feverish  lips 
May  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  ncctarian  juice 
Kenews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
t(.        Tjllfovbd— Sonnet  llL 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  re- 
ceive it. 
As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my 
lips! 
Xot  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to 
leave  it. 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter 

sips. 
V.        Samuel  Woodwobth— 2^  Old  Oaken 

Bucket. 
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WEAKNESS. 


WEALTH. 


WEAKNESS. 

Amiable  weakness  of  hnman  nature, 
a.        GiEBOTH— Decline  and  FcUl  of  the 

'    Roman  Empire.    Cli.  XIV. 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
6.        Goldsmith —  The  Traveller,  Line  271. 

To  be  weak  is  miserable, 
Doing  or  sufiering. 

c.  Milton — Faradise  Lost.    Bk.  I. 

Line  157. 

I  know  and  love  the  good,  yet,  ah!  the  worst 
pursue. 

d.  Petbasch —  To  Laura  in  Life. 

Sonnet  CCXXVI. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness !  Woman's 

pleasure,  woman's  pain — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded 

in  a  shallower  brain. 

e.  Tennyson — Locksley  HaU,    St.  75. 

WEALTH. 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus!  how  charming 
chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage 
shines, 
But)  of  fine  unclipt  ^old,  where  dully  rests 
Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque 
confines, 
Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp; 
Yes!  ready  money  is  Aladdin's  lamp. 
/.        Bybov— Don  Juan.  Canto  XII.  St.  12. 

If  I  knew  a  miser  who  gave  up  every  kind 
of  comfortable  living, — all  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  others,— all  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — and  the  joys  of  benevolent 
friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating 
wealth;  poor  man,  says  I,  you  do,  indeed, 
pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

g.       Benj.  F&anklin — The  WfiisUe. 

Wealth  brings  noble  opportunities,  and 
competence  is  a  proper  object  of  pursuit, 
but  wealth,  and  even  competence,  may  be 
bought  at  too  high  a  price.    Wealth  itself 
has  no  moral  attribute.    It  is  not  money, 
but  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.    It  is  the  relation  between  wealth 
and  the  mind  and  the  character  of  its  pos- 
sessor which  is  the  essential  thing. 
h,        HiLLABD —  The  Dangers  and  Duties  of 
the  Mercantile  Profession.    Address 
hrfore  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association.     1850. 

Poor  worms,  they  hiss  at  me,  whilst  I  at 

home 
Can  be  contented  to  applaud  myself,      *      * 

with  joy 
To  see  how  plump  my  bags  are  and  my 
bams. 
i.        Bkn  Jonson— J^ery  Man  Out  of  His 

Humour.    Act  I.    So.  1. 


Priyato  credit  is  wealth,  public  honour  is 
security;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird  supports  its  flight;  strip  him  of  his 
plumage,  and  you  pin  him  to  the  earth. 

j.        Jxjiiava— Letter  XLIL 

If  one  have  either  the  giftes  of  Fortune,  as 
greate  riches,  or  of  Nature,  as  seemly  person- 
age, he  is  to  be  despised  in  respect  of  learn- 
ing. 

k.        liTLY—Euphues.     The  Anatomy  of 

Wit.     Of  the  Education  of  Youth. 

Excess  of  wealth  is  cause  of  covetousness, 
I        Mablowe— r/ic  Jew  of  Malta.    Act  I. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  banc. 
m.       Mwion— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  690. 

Mammon  led  them  on — 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell 
From  Heaven;  for  even  in  Heaven  his  looks 

and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement,  trodden 

gold. 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific. 
71.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L 

Line  678. 

Get  Place  and  Wealth,  if  possible  with  grace; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  Wealth  ar.d  Place. 
0.        "PoPE^EpiaUes  of  Horace.     Ep.  I. 

Bk.  L    Line  103. 

What  Kiches  give  us  let  us  then  enquire: 
Meat,  Fire,  and  Clothes.   What  more  ?  Meat» 

Clothes,  and  Fire. 
Is  this  too  little  ? 
p.        Pope— ifora/  Essays.    Ep.  in. 

Line  79. 

Wealth  is  a  weak  anchor,  and  glory  cannot 
support  a  man;  this  is  the  law  of  God,  that 
virtue  only  is  firm,  and  cannot  be  shaken  by 
a  tempest. 

q.        Pythagobas. 

Lack  of  desire  is  the  greatest  riches, 
r.        Seneca. 

All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 
s.        OyvAeline.    Act  m.    Sc.  6. 

For  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways 
do  lie  open. 
i.         Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  II. 

Sc2. 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor; 

For,  like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots 

bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thea 
u.        Measure  for  Measure.  Act  m.   Sc,  1. 
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WELCOME, 
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Oi,  'what  a  world  of  tUo  ill-favoured  faults 
Xioolm  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year! 
a.       Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  IH. 

So.  4. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say,— there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary. 
5.       Kiwj  John.    Act  IL    So.  2. 

^^y>  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him 
to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby;  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she 
have  as  many  diseases  as  twaand-fifty  horses! 
why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes 

C       Taming  of  the  Shrew,    Act  L    So.  2. 

TboQgh  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he 

wends, 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends. 

d.  Sfbagu£ — Curiosity. 

Fre  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
lor  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
Amer  at  tav  garden's  end, 
Atorace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  knd,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

e.  Swift's  Horace.    Satire  VI.    Bk. 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
Ko  grandeur  now  in  Nature  or  in  book 
fiesta  us,  Bapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry:  and  these  we  adore: 
^bin  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more: 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Iigone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence. 
Am  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 
/.      WofiDSWOBTH —  Written  in  London. 

Sept.,  1802. 

On  wealth  give  happiness?  look  round,  and 

see 
^hatgay  distress!  what  splendid  misery! 
Jhatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour, 
the  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 
9.      Young — Love  of  Fame.    Satire  V. 

Line  379. 

Koch  learning   shows    how  little    mortals 

know; 
Ifoch  wealth,  how  little  worldlings  can  enj  oy. 
i      YoxjiSQ^Night  Thoughts.    Night  VI. 

Line  519. 

WELCOME. 

^  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest 

bark 
Bay  deep-mouth*d  welcome  as  we  draw  near 

home; 
Tjb  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
(hi  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we 
come. 
L       BzBON— i>07i  Juan— Canto  I.  St  123* 


Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morn- 
ing, 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  with- 
out warning. 

Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  Und  here  before 
you, 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I'll 
adore  you. 
j.         Thomas  0.  Davis— T7tc  Tf'eZcomc. 

The  atmosphere 
Breathes  rest  and  comfort,  and  the  many 

chambers 
Seem  full  of  welcomes. 
k.        LoNOFELLo  w —  TIicMosque  of  Pandora. 

V. 

Welcome,  my  old  friend. 
Welcome  to  a  foreign  fireside. 
/.         Longfellow— Jb  an  Old  Danish 

Song-Book. 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;  I  am  light  and  heavy: 
Welcome. 
m.       Ooriolanus.    Act  11.     Sc.  1. 

A  table- full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one 
dainty  dish, 
n.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 

Bid  him  welcome;  This  is  the  motley* 
minded  gentleman. 

0.         As  You  Like  It.     Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 
p.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  IV.  Sc.  12. 

His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome. 
q.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  IL 

So.  4. 

I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 
welcome  dear, 
r.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

I  reckon  this  always,— that  a  man  is  never 
undone  till  he  be  hanged;  nor  never  welcome 
to  a  place  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid  and, 
the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

s.        Two  Uenttemen  of  Verona.    Act  II. 

Sc.  5. 

Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house: 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 
L         Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a 
merry  feast, 
u.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Trust  me,  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcomo. 
V.        Midsummer  NiglWs  Dream.    Act  V. 

Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing. 
lA.       Trolius  and  Cressida,    Act  ILL   8a  3. 
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WI€^DN£SS. 


WIFE. 


WICKEDNESS. 

There  is  a  method  in  man's  \rickedness, 
It  grows  up  by  degrees. 

a.  Beaumont  and  Fletcheb— -4  King 

and  no  King.     Act  V.     Sc.  4. 

The  world  loves  a  spico  of  wickedness. 

b.  Longfellow— iivpcrion.     Ch.  VII. 

Bk.  I. 

'Cause    I's  wicked,— I    is.     I's    mighty 
wicked,  anyhow.     J  can't  help  it 

c.  Harriet  Beecuer  Stowe  —  Uncle 

Tom's  Cabi7i.     Ch.  XX. 

WIFE. 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life! 
The  evening  beam   that  smiles   the   clouds 

away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray! 

d.  Byron-  -  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Canto  II.     St.  20. 

Think  you,    if  Laura  had   been  Petrarch's 

wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 

e.  Byron — Don  Juan.   Canto  HI.    St  8. 

Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues;  she's 
the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the 
moon. 

/.         Conoreve — Love  for  Love.     Act  I. 

Sc.  6. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife; 
When  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 
To  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine  ? 
g.        CowpER— Lore  Abused. 

The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to 
speak. 
h.        Crabbe — Struggles  of  Conscience. 

*Tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead. 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
*Ti8  that  precisely   they   would  wish  their 
own. 
i.         Crabbe — Learned  Boy. 

When  Hamilton  appears,    then  dawns   the 

dav, 
And  when  she  disappears,  begins  the  night 
j.         Geo.  Granville  (Lord  Lansdowne) — 

The  Duchess. 

A  wife,  domostir,  good,  and  pure. 
Like  snail,  should  keep  within  her  door; 
But  not,  like  snail,  with  silver  track. 
Place  uU  her  wealth  upon  her  baek. 
k.        W.  W.  How- (/oo(Z  Wives. 

He  knew  whoso  gentle    hand  was    at  the 

latch, 
r.ofore  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes. 
/.         Kexts— Isabella.     St  3. 

But  thou  dost  make  the  very  night  itseh 
Brighter  than  day. 
m.       LoNCJFi:i.Low -CVin.s^is.     The  Divine 
Tragedy.     The  First  J'assover. 

Pt  HI, 


How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride, 
n.        LoBD  Ltttleton — An  Irrtgvlar  Ode. 

To  marry  a  wife,  if  we  regard  the  truth,  is 
an  evil,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 
0.        Menamdeb— £i;  Jnctrt     Comoed. 

P.  230. 

In  the  election  of  a  wife,  as  in 
A  project  of  war.  to  err  but  once  is 
To  be  undone  forever. 
p.        iliDDi^EroJU—Anylhingfor  a  Quiet  Lift. 

Awake, 
My  fairest  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight! 
q.        Milton—  Paradise  Lost    Bk.  V. 

Line  17. 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote, 
r.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX. 

Line  232. 

What  thou  biddst 
Unargued  I  obey.     So  God  ordains: 
Grod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine:  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's   happiest   knowledge,  and  her 
praise. 
s.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  TV.   • 

Line63S. 
A  man  may  spare. 
And  still  be  bare. 

If  his  wife  be  nowt  if  his  wife  be  nowt; 
But  a  man  may  spend. 
And  have  money  to  lend, 
If  his  wife  be  owt  if  his  wife  be  owt 
t.        Notes  and  Queries.     Feb.  10,  18GC. 

The  Gypsy's  RhymL 

All  other  goods  by  Fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 
u.        I^OPE— January  and  May.    Prom 

Chaucer.    Line  5L 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envious  tongues 

will  spare  ? 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libell*d  aU  the  fair. 
With  matchless  impudence  they  style  a  wife 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of 

life; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  eviL 
A  night-invasion  and  a  mid-day-devlL 
Let  not  the  wifo  these  sland'rous  words  re- 
gard. 
But  curse  the  bones  of  cv*r}'  living  bard. 
V.        Pope — January  and  May.    Line  43. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
w.       Merchant  of  Venice.     Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  liod  her  spirit  in  such  another. 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours;  which,  wiUi 

a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 
a.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  IL    Sc  2. 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yd  so  old 
But  siio  may  learn;  happier  than  thia^ 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
Happii-Kt  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
y.        Merchant  of  Venice*    Act  IIL    Se.  % 
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l^ill  attend  my  htusband,  be  his  noise, 
Diet  bis  sickness,  for  it  is  my  ofBice, 
And  will  bave  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  baye  bim  bome  witb 
me. 
a.       Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

IirUl  be  master  of  wbat  is  mine  own; 

She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  my 

house, 
My  household -stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything; 
And  here  she  stands,   touch  her  wboeTer 
dare, 
ft.       Taming  of  ih^  Shrew,    Act  HI.    Be.  2. 

Should  all  despair 
Thti  have  reyolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  man- 
kind 
Would  hang  tbemsclyes. 
e.       Winter's  Tale.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

"Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  ail  their  sands  were  pearl, 
Ihe  vater  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
i.      Two  OeniUmen  of  Verona.    Act  n 

Sc.  4. 

Ton  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
Thtt  visit  my  sad  heart. 
t      JuiivLs  Caesar.    Act  II.     Sc.  1. 

liy  dear,  my  better  half. 
/.      Sir  Philip  Sidney — Arcadia.  Bk.  HI. 

Of  earthly  goods,  the  best  is  a  good  wife; 
A  lad,  the  bitterest  curse  of  human  life. 

§.        SDiOlODES, 

^lore  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
'biead  those  laws;  an  accent  very  low 
iiUandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  sabtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
^htto  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  undescried, 
J^ning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
w>*all^e  outworks  of  suspicious  pride; 
Aeouage  to  endure  and  to  obey: 
Ahite  of  gossip  parlance  and  of  sway, 
uown'd  Isabel,  thro  all  her  placid  Ufe, 
oM  qaeen  of  marriage, 
*«Wit  perfect  wife. 
^     Tzunsraov^Isdbel. 

WILL. 

Bsihat  complies  against  his  will, 
||of  his  own  opinion  still; 
l^hhe  may  adhere  to,  yet  disown, 
''^  reasons  to  himself  best  known. 
i      BvTLEEk^Hudibras.    Pt  m. 

Canto  in.    Line  547. 

^d  general  of  a  large  army  may  be  de- 
iMted,  but  you  cannot  defeat  the  determined 
■nd  of  a  peasant. 

>       CoxnruGiusw 

There  is  nothing  good  or  evil  save  in  the 
Via 


To  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  to  make 
morality  impossible. 
/.         Feoude— 6'AoW  Studies  on  Greai 

Subjects.     Calvinism, 

He  who  is  firm  in  will  moulds  the  world 
to  himself, 
m.        Goethe. 

The  only  way  of  setting  tho  Will  free  is  t^* 
deliver  it  from  wilfulness, 
n.        J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habe—  Guesses  at 

Truth. 

The  readinesse  of  doing  doth  expresse 
No  other  but  the  doer's  willingnesse. 
0.        Heebick — Hesperides.     Readinesse. 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
p.        Longfellow — My  Lost  Youth. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will. 

He  rises  in  my  breast. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

q.        Longfellow — The  Light  of  Stars. 

No  action  will  be  considered  as  blameless, 
unless  the  will  was  so ;  for  by  this  will  the 
act  was  indicated. 

r.        Seneca. 

My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two    traded    pilota    'twixt    the    dangerous 

shores 
Of  will  and  judgment. 
5,         Troilus  and  Cressida.     Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

That  what  he  will,   he   does;    and  does  bo 

much. 
That  proof  is  coll'd  impossibility. 
t.         Troilus  and  Cressida.    Act  Y.    Sc.  6. 

Will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  needful  friends. 
u.        Lucrece.    Line  495. 

All 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will. 
V.        Tennyson — iove  and  Duty.     Line  86. 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 
10.        Tennyson — In  Mcmoriam. 

Introduction.     St  4. 

WIND. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind! 
X.        Bowles — Sonnets  and  Other  Poems. 

November. 

Ay,   thou  art  welcome,    heaven's    delicious 
breath! 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson 

leaf. 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  suns 

grow  brief, 
e  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its 
death. 
Wind  of  the  sunny  south!  oh,  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air. 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from 
care. 
Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 
y.       Bbxakt— Oe(o6er. 
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WIND. 


WIND, 


The  faint  old  man  shall  Icon  his  silver  head 

To  feel  thee;   thou  shalt  kiss  the  child 

asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  cnrls  that  overspread 

His  temples,   while  his  breathing  grows 

more  deep. 

a.  Bbtant — The  Evening  Wind, 

Where  hast  thou  wandered,   gentle  gale,  to 
find 
The  perfumes  thon  dost  bring  ? 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  winding  meadows 
wind, 
Or  brink  of  rushy  spring? 
Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies, 

The  early  wild  flowers  rise, 
Or  sheltered  lawn,   where,   mid  encircling 
trees, 
May*s  warmest  sunshine  lies  ? 

b.  Bbtant — May  Evening,    St.  2. 

Wind  of  the  sunny  south!  oh,  still  delay, 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  air, 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from 
care. 
Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 
In  Buch  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bowers 

and  brooks. 
And  dearer  yet  the  sunshine  of  kind 
looks, 
And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh; 
And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in    the 

plass. 
Pass  silently  from  men  as  thou  dost  pass. 

c.  Bbyant —  October, 

At  midnight,  while  reposing  on  my  couch, 
His  stealthy  hand  came  feeling  at  my  door 
And  at  the  lattice,  till  the  frozen  glass 
Pealed  out  like  bells  held  in  the  fairy  hands 
Which    wrote  the  flourishes  in    frost-work 

there; 
Thrusting  his  arm  through  every  open  pane, 
liattling    the    blinds,    and    scaring     sleep 

away — 
Piping  a  low  base  on  the  chimney's  flute. 
Unhinging  careless  gates,  and  swinging  signs, 
And  with  his  lips  upon  a  thousand  tubes 
At  once,  blew  a  loud  universal  blast. 

d.  George  W.  Bungay—  TTic  Night  Wind. 

Winds  come   whispering   lightly  from  the 

west. 
Kissing;  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene. 
€.        Bybon — Childe  Harold,     Canto  11. 

St.  70. 

Soft  blows  the  wind  that  breathes  from  that 
blue  sky! 
/.         CoLERTDGE— -R'om  the  German. 

The  winds  of  winter  wailing  through  the 
woods. 
g.        Abbahau  Coles — The  Microcosm, 

Hearing.    Powers  of  iSound,  dtc. 

The  sobbing  wind  is  fierce  and  strong, 
Its  cry  is  like  a  human  wail. 
h.        SuBAN  CoouDQE—ISolsUce, 


How  silent  are  the  winds! 
i         Babbt  CosNWAiiL — En^ish  Songs  and 
Other  SmaU  Poems,     The  Eea-4n 

Cairn. 

I  love  that  moaning  music  which  I  hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  Autumn,  for  the  soul 
Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere. 
}.         Babby  CoBNWAiJi — A  HieiUan  iStory. 

AyhoML 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
A  wind  that  follows  fast, 

And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast 
k,        CxTMiONOHAM— ^  Wet  Sheet  and  a 

Ft<ncing  Sea. 

The  winds  that  never  moderation  knew. 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 
Their  straighten'd  lungs,  or    conscious  of 
their  charge. 
L         DsYDES—Astrcea  Redux,    Line  243. 

Perhaps  the  wind 
Wails  BO  in  winter  for  the  summer's  dead. 
And  all  sad  sounds  are  nature's  funei&l  cries 
For  what  has  been  and  is  not. 
m.       Geobos  Eliot — !7^  Spanish  Gypsy. 

The  wind  moans,  like  a  long  wail  from 
some  despairing  soul  shut  out  in  the  awful 
storm! 

n         W.  Hamilton  Gibson— Po^toroZDc^. 

WuUer, 

An  ill  wind  that  bloweth  no  man  good — 
The  blower  of  which  blast  is  she. 
o.        John  Heywood — Idleness, 

The  wind  has  a  language  I  would  I  could 

learn; 
Sometimes  'tis  soothing,  and  sometimes  'tis 

stem, 
Sometimes  it  comes  like  a  low  swift  song, 
And  all  things  grow  calm  as  the  strain  noftts 
along. 
p.        UonE^Everyday  Book,    P.  1285. 

Improvisatriee- 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds!  my  ear 
Has  ^own  familiar  with  your  song; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I  listen  and  it  cheers  me  long. 
q.        Longfellow —  Woods  in  Winter, 

I  hoar  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  symphonies; 
I  see  the  branches  downward  bent. 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument, 
r.        Longfellow— X  Day  of  Sunsfdnt. 

The  wind  is  rising;  it  seizes  and  shakes 
The  doors  and  window-blinds,  and  makes 
Mysterious  meanings  in  the  balls; 
The  convent-chimneys  seem  almost 
The  trumpets  of  some  heavenly  host. 
Setting  its  watch  upon  our  walls! 
s.        JjovoFELiJOW—Christus.    Divine 

Tragtdy,     The  Tfdrd  Passotar, 
First  Interinde. 
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Wild  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest 
a.        JjovavEUJOW'^JBoangeline,    Pt  I.    11. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 

6.        MiLTOif— i/ymn  on  the  Kativity,  St.  6. 

Wl^e  mocking  winds  are  piping  lond. 
e.        MruroM — 11  Penaeroso.    Line  126. 

Of  winds  that  stir  the  bowers, 
0«  ^ere  is  none  that  blows 
iJke  the  South,  the  gentle  Sonth; 

F6r  that  balmy  breeze  is  ours. 
d.        MoiR— Song  of  the  SoutK 

Kerer  does  a  sweeter  song 
Steal  the  breezy  lyre  along. 
When  the  wind,  in  odors  dying, 
Wooes  it  with  enamor'd  sighing, 
c        HooEX — To  Boscu 

Iiond  wind,  strong  wind,  sweeping  o'er  the 
moon  tains, 
Preshwind,  free  wind,  blowing  from  the 
sea, 
Four  forth  thy  rials  like  streams  from  airy 
monn  tains, 
Dranghts  of  life  to  mo. 
/.        D.  M.  MuLOCK— AbrtA  Wind. 

Take  a  straw  and  throw  it  np  into  the  air, 
yoa  may  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is. 
9.      Jomv  Selden — Libels, 

i  fuller  blast  ne*er  shook  our  battlements 

If  it  hath  mffian*d  so  upon  the  sea, 

^Vhst  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on 

them 
Omhold  the  mortise? 
k       Othello.    Act  n.    Sc.  1. 

^^,  blow,  thou  winter  wind! 
*^  art  not  so  unkind 

Ai man's  ingratitude; 
^tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
^^cvise  thou  art  not  seen, 

AUboQgh  thy  breath  be  rude. 

<•      AsYw  Lik9  It.    Act  IL    6c.  7. 

^  blown  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
)•       Henry  VI,    Pt.  IQ.    Act  U,    Sc.  5. 

^'t possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer? 
^      Much  Ado  About  Hothing.     Act  II. 

Sc.  3. 

^  site  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard, 
t       Henry  V.    Act  XL     Sc.  2. 

j^  The  southern  wind 

^  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes; 
^  oy  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
'^OKteUs  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 
ft.      Ilenry  IV,    Pt.  L    Act  V.    Sc.  1. 

The  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
Aad  they  did  make  no  noise, 
a.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  V.     So.  1. 


Thds.t'ind,  who  woos 
Eyen  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  bein^  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thenoe. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 
Jiomeo  and  Juliet.     Act  1,    So.  4. 


o. 


Fbl. — What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol? 
Pis. — Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man 
to  good. 
p.        Henry  IV.    Pt  11.     Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 

being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  learee 

dead 
Are  driyen,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter 

fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes. 
q.        Shsllet—Oc^  to  the  West  Wind. 

Pt.  L 

0,  wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 
r.        SHEiiLKy— Ode  to  the  West  }Vind. 

Pt.  V. 

Through  the  gaunt  woods  the  winds    are 

shrilling  cold, 
Down  from   ttie  rifted  rock  the    sunbeam 

pours 
Oyer  tne  cold  gray  slopes,  and  stony  moon. 
5.        Fbbdebics  Tsnntson  —First  of  March, 

A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of 

com; 
While  the  quail  clamors  for  his  running 
mate. 
t,         Thomson — The  Seasons,     Summer. 

Lino  1643. 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 
!x,        '£vssEJX—Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandrie.    Description  of  the 
Properties  of  Winds. 

1  dropped  my  pen;  and  listened  to  the 

^ind 
That  sang  of  trees  uptorn  and  vessels  tost; 
A  midnight  harmony,  and  wholly  lost 
To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  con- 
fined 
Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure, — or  resigned 
To  timely  sleep. 
V.         WoBDSAVOBTH — I Droppcd  my  Pen, 

and  Listened  to  the  Wvnd, 

WENTE  (AND  SPIRITS). 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 
Of  noble  enterprise, 
For  if  you  do  but  ta.ste  his  blood, 
'Twill  make  your  courage  rise; 
'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe, 
'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy. 
*      IT.       BuBNB— t/oAn  Barleycorn.     St  13. 
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WISDOM. 


Few  thingR  surpass  old  wino;  and  they  may 

preach 
Who  please,— the  more  because  they  preach 

in  vain, — 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and 

laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after, 
a.        BmoN— Don  Juan.  Canto  U.  St  178. 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels. 
6.        Byrov— Sweet  Things.    St.  5. 

Ten  thousand  casks, 
Forever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 
Touch'd  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 
Drink,  and  be  mad  then.    'Tis  your  country 
bids! 

c.  CJowPEE— TTie  Task.     Bk.  IV. 

Line  504. 

Bacchus  over  fair  and  young. 

d.  Dryden — Alexander's  Feast   Line  54. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 
With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learn- 
ing, 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 
Gives  genius  a  better  discerning. 
«.        Goldsmith — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Act  I.     Sc.  1.     Song. 

Call  things  by  their  names  •  •  •  •  * 
GKass  of  brandy  and  water!  That  is  the  cur- 
rent, but  not  the  appropriate  name;  ask  for 
a  glass  of  liquid  fire  and  distilled  damnation. 

/.         BoBEBT  HAiiii — Oregory's  Life  of  Hall, 


Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have, 
m.       Richard  UL    Act  V.     Sc.  3. 


What  cannot  wine  perform  ?  It  brings  to  light 
The  secret  soul;  it  bids  the  coward  fight; 
Gives  being  to  our  hopes,  and  from  our  hearts 
Drives  the  dull  sorrow,  and  inspires  new  arts. 
Is  there  a  mith  whom  bumpers  have  not  taught 
A  flow  of  words,  a  loftiness  of  thought? 
Even  in  th'  oppressive  grasp  of  poverty 
It  can  enlarge,  and  bid  the  soul  be  free. 

g.  HOBACE. 

Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys;  port  for  men; 
but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  must  drink 
brandy. 

h.        Sam'l  Johnson — BoswdVs  Life  of 

Johnson. 

There  is  a  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  grape. 
{.         Koran. 

While  our  wreaths  of  parsley  spread 
Their  fadeless  foliage  round  our  head. 
Let's  hymn  th*  almighty  power  of  wine. 
And  shed  libations  on  his  shrine! 
j.        Moore — Odes  of  Anacreon. 

Ode  Lxym. 

There  is  a  great  fault  in  wine;  it  first  trips 
np  the  feet,  it  is  a  cunning  wrestler. 
Ar.        FilkUTUB. 

Come,  come;  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used;  excmim  no  more 
against  it. 

/.         Othello.    Act  n.     Sc.  3. 


Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness. 
n.        Julius  Coesar.    Act  lY. 


Sc  3. 


He  calls  for  wine: — A  health,  qnoth  he,  as  if 
He'd  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm, 
o.         Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  UL    So.  2. 

O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine!  If  thou 
hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
thee  devil. 

p,        Othello.    Act  n.     Sc.  3. 

Wine  has  drowned  more  than  the  sea. 
q.        PuBLius  Stbus. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thns  do  exalt, 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt 
And  bein^  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  lasty 
And  drawing  abide — if  yon  draw  not  too  fast, 
r.        TuBSEB— fit  vc  Hundred  Points  of  Oood 

Husbandries    Ch.  IX. 

WISDOM. 

Wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
5.        Burke — Disc^ission  on  ike  Traitorous 

Correspondence  BiU,    1793. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 

And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me; 
My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  tnings,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree; 
But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge 
flies. 
What  are  we  ?  and  whence  come  we?  what 
shall  be 
Our  ultimate  existence?  What's  our  present? 
Are  questions  answerless  and  yet  inces- 
sant 
t.         Byron— Don  Juan.  Canto  TL  St  63. 

Wisdom  is  oft  concealed  in  mean  attire. 
u.        Yonoe's  CoeciUius.     Supra, 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  leam*d  so 

much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
V.        CovTPZR— The  Task,  Bk.VL  Line  96. 

They  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 
10.       CowPER— 7^  Pine- Apple  and  B^. 

Line  35. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  are  twin-bom,  one 

heart 
Must  hold  both  sisters,  never  seen  apart. 
as.        CowpER— JSrp05tulcUton.     Line  ^L 

In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 
Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way. 
y.        Cbabbe—  The  Birth  of  Flattery. 

The  end  of  wisdom  is  consnltation  and  d»> 
liberation. 

s.  DXMOSTBEiraS. 
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WISDOM. 
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"Who  axe  a  little  wise  the  best  fools  be. 
0.       DosKE^The  Triple  FooL 

The  wise,  for  cure  on  exercise  depend: 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend, 
b.      lhiTDE£i~'£}pisile  to  John  Dryden  of 

Chesterton.    Verse  94. 

Man  thinks 
Brates  have  no  wisdom,  since  they  know  not 

his: 
Can  we  divine  their  world? 
e.      GaoBOB  £ijot~  The  Spanish  Gypsy. 

Wisdom  is  only  in  truth. 

d.         GOETHK. 

Wisdom  makes  bnt  a  slow  defence  against 
tnmble,  though  at  last  a  sure  one 
e.      GoLDBMrrH>-  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Ch.  XXI. 

0,  how  fairo  frntes  may  you  to  mortall  men 
Ftom  wisdome's  garden  geve  ?  How  many  may 
By  you  the  wiser  and  the  better  prove? 
/.       QsiMOAuy—TotteCs  Miscellany, 

The  heart  is  wiser  than  the  intellect. 
g.      Holland— iTcrfAriTia.    Pt.  II.     St  9. 

Kothing  can  be  truer  than  fairy  wisdom. 
It  is  ss  true  as  sunbeams, 
i      Douglas  Jerbold— i^ci77i67i^  of 

JerroUTs  WU,     Fairy  Tales. 

The  oxdy  jewel  which  you  can  carry -beyond 
ti*«  gave  is  wisdom. 
».      LiNOFOBD— TAe  Praise  of  Books. 

Preliminary  Essay. 

Bipe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and 
■UBpie,  and  childlike. 
)•      LoKOFEUJOW—EvaTigeline,   PL  I.   III. 

Socates       •       •       • 
Jj'om,  well  inspir'd,  the  oracle  pronounc'd 
Wttest  of  men. 

k.      Milton— Paradise  Pegained.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  274. 

So  well  to  know 
^^own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
*«ttB  wisest,  Tirtuousest,  discrectest,  best. 
»•      Milton— Parodise  Lost,    Bk.  vm. 

Line  548. 

^oogh  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
^^ngns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks 

Where  no  ill  seems. 
«.      Milton— Paradise  Lost    Bk.  HI. 

Line  686. 

To  know 
Utti  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  life, 
h  the  prime  wisdom. 
n.       Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  Vm. 

Line  192. 


Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  soljydde 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  ^ntemplation. 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her 

wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort^ 
Were  all-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 
0.        Milton — Comus.    Line  375. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  j  ust  hands  on  that  golden  key. 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity. 
p,        Milton — Comus.    Line  12. 

Wisdom,  slow  product  of  laborious  years. 
The  only  fruit  that  life's  cold  winter  bears. 
Thy  sacred  seeds  in  vain  in  youth  we  lay, 
By  the  fierce  storm  of  passion  torn  away;  ^ 
Should  some  remain  in  a  rich  gen'rous  soil, 
They  long  lie  hid,  and  must  be  rais'd  wiUi 

toil; 
Faintly  they  struggle  with  inclement  skies. 
No  sooner  born  than  the  poor  planter  dies. 
q.        Ladt  Montagu — vViritten  at  Louvere. 

1755. 

The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom  is  a  con- 
tinual cheerfulness;  her  state  is  like  that  of 
things  in  the  regions  above  the  moon,  always 
clear  and  serene. 

r.        Montaigne— ESssays.    Bk.  I. 

Ch.  XXY. 

When  swelling  buds  their  od'rous  foliage 

shed. 
And  gently  harden  into  fruit,  the  wise 
Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Bedundant 
8.        John  Philips — Cider.    Bk.  L 

Tell  (if  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  knovm. 
To  see  all  other's  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 
i.         Pope— £ssaj/  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  260. 

Our  wisdom  is  no  less  at  fortune's  mercy 
than  our  wealth. 

U.  BOCH£FOX7CAULD. 

A  wise  man  in  the  company  of  those  who 
are  ienorant  has  been  compared  by  the  sages 
to  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  company  of  blind 
men. 

V.        Saadi. 

He  who  learns  the  rules  of  wisdom,  with- 
out conforming  to  them  in  his  life,  is  like  a 
man  who  laboured  in  his  fields,  but  did  not 
sow. 

to.        Saadl 

I  am  a  sage,  and  can  commar  d  the  elements — 
At  least  men  think  I  can. 
X.        Scom—Quentin  Durward.    Ch.  XTTT. 

Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so  much  in 
precept  as  in  life — in  a  firmness  of  mind  and 
mastery  of  appetite.  It  teaches  us  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  talk;  and  to  make  our  actions  and 
words  all  of  a  color. 

y.  SSNECA. 
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Full  oft  we  Bee 
Oold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  iollj. 
a.        AU'a  Wdl  That  Ends  WeU.    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

Thou  shoTddst  not  have  been  old  till  thou 
hadst  been  wise. 
h.        King  Lear.    Act  L     So.  5. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 

He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 

To  act  in  safety. 

c.  Macbeth,    Act  TTT.     So.  1. 

Well,  God  fiXye  them  wisdom  that  have  it; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their 
talents. 

d.  Twelfth  2ught.     Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
Ko  chance  may  shake  it. 

e.  Antony  anfl  Cleopatra.  Act  IIL  So.  11. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  bewail  their  loss, 

But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 

/.         Henry  VL    Pt  IH.    ActV.    Sc.4. 

You  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not;  For  to  be  wise  and 

love, 
Exceeds  man's  might. 
g.         TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  III.   Sc.  2. 

As  for  me,  all  I  know  is  that  I  know  nothing. 
K        S0CIU.TES. 

Wisdom  adorns  riches,  and  shadows  pov- 
erty. 

i.  SOCBATES. 

The  door  step  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is 
a  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance. 
j,         Spubgeon —  Gleanings  Among  Ike 

Sheaves.     The  First  Lesson. 

By  Wisdom  wealth  is  won; 
But  riches  purchased  wisdom  yet  for  none. 
k.        Bayabd  Taylok —  The  iVisdom  of  All. 

The  stream  from  Wisdom's  well. 
Which  God  supplies,  is  inexhaustible. 
/.         BAYAm>  Taylob— r/te  Wisdom  of  All. 

No    man    has    too    much    wisdom,   though 

learned  he  be. 
And  much  too  little,  many  less  learned  than 

he; 
To  fools  though  high  in  stature,  no  praise  is 

meted. 
The  wise  by  all  are  honored  though  lowly 

seated. 
m.       Ea^ata.s  TiLQukR—Fridthjof^s  Saga^ 

King  Beli  and  Thorstein. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lincers. 
n.        Iennyson — Locksley  IlaU.    St,  71. 

'TIS  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise. 
0.        Tennyson— /»  Memoriam.    Pt.  OVIL 


Wisdom  sits  alone. 
Topmost  in  heaven: — she    is  its  lights itf 

God; 
And  in  the  heart  of  man  she  sits  as  high — 
Though  RTOvelling  eyes  forget  her  oftentimes. 
Seeing  but  this  world's  idols.     The  pare 

mind 
Sees  her  forever:  and  in  youth  we  oomo 
Fill'd    with   her   sainted    ravishment,    and 

kneel, 
Worshipping  God  through  her  sweet  altar- 

fires. 
And  then  is  knowledge  '*  good." 
p.         WiLUB— r^  iSchotar  of  ThebeL     Ben, 

Kitorai.    Pt.  IL 

Wisdom  is  oft  times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar. 
q.        WoBDswoBXH — The  Ejccitrsion. 

Bk.  m. 
Wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse, 
r.        WoBDswoBTH — The  ErcursUm. 

Bk.  vn. 

Wisdom  is  the  only  thing  which  can  re- 
lieve us  from  the  sway  of  the  passions  and 
the  fear  of  danger,  and  which  can  teach  us 
to  bear  the  iuiuries  of  fortune  itself  with 
moderation,  and  which  shows  us  all  the  ways 
which  lead  to  tranquility  and  peace. 

5.        Yonoe's  Oic&ro.    De  Fiidbus.    Bk.  I. 

Div.  14. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  ispush'd  out  of  life. 
t,         YouKO — Night  Thoughts,    Night  I. 

XaneSdCL 

Be  wise  with  speed; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 
u,        YouNO — Lovt  of  Fame     Satire  I. 

Line  282. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows. 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows. 
V.        Young — Love  of  Fame,    Satire  L 

Line  249. 

Teach  mo  my  days  to  number,  and  apply 
My  trembling  heart  to  wisdom. 

10.        YoUNO — Sight  Thoughts.     Night  I^- 

Lino  1314- 

The  clouds  may  drop  down  titles  and  estate* 
Wealth  may  seek  us;  but  wisdom  must  ^ 

sought; 
Sought  before  all;  but  (how  unlike  all  elf^o* 
We  seek  on  earth!)  'tis  never  sought  in  va*  J- 
X.        YovvQ—yiglU  Thoughts.    Night  VHJ- 

Line  6:^ 

Wisdom,  awful  wisdom!  which  inspect«»» 
Discerns,  compares,  weighs,  separates,  infe** 
Seizes  the  right,  and  holds  it  to  the  last^^^ 

y.        YovnQ-Night  Thoughts.   Night  VlH- 

^  line  1^7. 

Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  misA 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive, 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  happiness? 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fooL 
t,        Yovao^Night  Thoughts.    Night  11. 

Line  498. 
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.      The  next  best  thing  to  being  witty  one's- 
self,  is  to  be  able  to  quote  another's  wit 
a.       BovEE— iS^ummariej  of  ThxmgM,, 

Quoiera  and  Quoting. 

He  mnst  be  a  doll  Fellow  indeed,  whom 
neither  Love,  Malice,  nor  Necessity,  can  in- 
spire with  Wit. 

5.       De  La  Bbutere— 7^  Characters  or 

Manners  of  ike  Present  Age.  Ch.  IV. 

Great  wits  and  valonrs,  like  great  states, 
Do  sometimes  sink  wiUi  their  own  weights. 

0.  BxjTLEEi—Hudibras,    Ft.  II.    Canto  I. 

Line  269. 

We  grant,  altho'  he  had  much  wit| 
H*  was  Yery  shy  of  using  it; 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about; 
Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

d,  BuTLEB — Emibras.     Ft.  L    Canto  I. 

Line  45. 

Don't  put  too  fine  a  point  to  your  wit  for 
fear  it  should  get  blunted. 

e.  Cebyaktes. 

Wit  and  humour  belong  to  genius  alone. 
/.        Certamtes. 

I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it;   and  yet,  Grod  heip 
me,  Fm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit. 
g.        CoNGBEYfi — Love  for  Love,    Act  I. 

Sc.  1. 

His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  yon  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 
h.        CowpJOi— (Conversation.    Line  303. 

Wit,  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows 
a  spark. 
i.         Cowpeb— TodZe  Talk.    Line  665. 

EVn  wit's  a  burthen,  when  it  talks  too  long. 

1.  Dbyden — Sixth  Satire  of  JuvenaH. 

Line  673. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 
k,        Dbyden — Absalom  and  Achitophd. 

Ft.  L    Line  163. 

Their  heads  sometimes  so  little  that  there 
is  no  room  for  wit;  sometimes  so  long,  that 
there  is  no  wit  for  so  much  room. 

/.        Fuller— Cy  Natural  ^bols. 

V    Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation,  not  the 
food, 
m.       Hazutt — Lectures  on  the  JS^lish 

Comic  WrUers.    Lecture  I. 

Wits'  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  striking 
Sometimes  a  friend,  sometimes  the  engineer: 
Hast  thou  tho  knack?  pamper  it  not  with 

liking; 
Bat  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too  deere. 
Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their  power. 
Have  got  to  be  a  deare  fool  for  an  houre. 
fi.        uxjasBr^The  Temple.     The  Church 

Forch. 


Wit,  like  money,  bearsan  extra  value  when 
rung  down  immediately  it  is  wanted.  Men 
pay  severely  who  require  credit 

0.        Douglas  Jeebold— iS^cimeTis  qf 

Jerrold^s  Wit.     WU. 

Wit  is  the  flower  of  the  imagination. 
p.       LrvT. 

Wit  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  even  to  the 
possessor,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  use  it 
discreetely. 

q.        MoKTAiQix&-~Es8ays.  Bk.  II.  Ch.  XIL 

When  we  seek  after  wit,  we  discover  only 
foolishness, 
r.        Montesquieu. 

Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  brighti 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade. 
8.       MooBE — Lines  on  iSAendon. 

Wit  is  the  most   rascally,   contemptible, 
beggarly  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
t.        MuBPHY — The  Apprentice, 

A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 
11.        FopE — Dunciad.     Bk.  IV.     Line  92. 

If  Faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  Wit  should  take  their 
turn? 
V.        FoPE— J&say  on  Crilicism.    Line  446. 

Modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em 

•     good, 
As  bodies  perish  thro'  excess  of  blood, 
to.       ToF^— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  802. 

Some  to  Conceit  alono  their  taste  confine. 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry 

line; 
Fleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or 

fit; 
One  gkiring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
ft.        FopE— £ssay  on  Criticism.     Line  289. 

True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd, 
AVhat  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
pressed. 
y.        FoFE— J&^aj/  an  Qiticism.    Line  297. 

'Twas  fit. 
Who  conquer'd  Nature,  should  preside  o'er 
Wit. 
s.        FoPE — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  652. 

Wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife, 
Tho'  meant  each  other's  aid,   like  man  and 
wife. 
aa.      FoFZ— Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  82. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 
bb .      FoPE— ^tfTram. 

A  good  old  man,  sir;  he  will  be  talking; 
as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is 
out 

oc.      Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  III. 

8c.  5. 
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Oreat  men  may  jest  with  saints;  'tis  wit  in 

them; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 
a.        Measure  for  Measure.    Act  II.    So.  2. 

He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks  that  are 
like  wit 
&.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  11. 

60.3. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moTing  jest. 
c.        Love's  Labour's  Lost    Act  II.    So.  1. 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
d        Henry  1 V.    Pt.  U .    Act  I.    So.  2. 

Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 
e.        Tempest    Act  II.    So.  1. 

Make  the  doors  npon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it 
will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  '^hat,  and 
twill  out  at  the  key-hole;  stop  that,  'twiU 
fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

/,         As  You  Like  It.    Act  IV .     So.  1. 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the    limbs   and    outward 

flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief. 
g.        Hamlet.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 

Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well;  it  goes  easily. 
K        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  Y. 

Sc.  1. 

They  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit. 
i.         Hamlet.    Act  H.     Sc.  2. 

Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 
very  oft  prove  fools;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I 
lack  thee,  mav  pass  for  a  wise  man :  for  what 
says  Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a 
foolish  wit 

J.         Twelfth  NighL    Act  L     So.  5. 

Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth — it  catches. 
A;.        Much  Ado  Abovi  Nothing,    Act  Y. 

Sc.  2. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
/.         Titus  Andronicus.    Act  II.     So.  1. 

Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason, 
and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food;  but 
God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavour,  and 
brightness,  and  laughter,  and  perfumers,  to 
enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  to 
*' charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning 
marie." 

m,       Stdnzt  Smith — Dangers  and 

Advantages  of  Wit. 

One  wit  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup, 
gives  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  dish,  but  more 
than  one  serves  only  to  spoil  the  pottage. 

n.       QuohLBn-^Humphrey  Clinker, 


Wit  consists  in  knowing  the  resemblance  of 
things  which  difier,  and  the  difference  of 
things  which  are  alike. 

0.       Madame  DB  SxA£L — Oermany.  Pt.  III. 

ch.vni. 

Wit  does  not  take  the  place  of  knowledge, 
p.       Yaxtvenasouzs. 

Against  their  wills  what  numbers  min  shim. 
Purely  through  want  of  wit  to  be  undone! 
Nature  has  shown  by  making  it  so  rare. 
That  wit's  a  jewel  which  we  need  not  wear. 
q.       Young — £^istle  to  Mr,  Fope.    £p.  XL 

Line  80. 

Wit,  how  delicious  to  man's  dainty  taste! 
'Tis  precious,  as  the  vehicle  of  sense; 
But,  as  its  substitute,  a  dire  disease. 
Pernicious  talent!  flatter'd  by  the  world, 
By  the  blind  world,  which  thinks  the  talent 
rare. 

Wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenzo!  wit  abounds. 

r.        YouNo— MgfW  Thoughts,    Night  YHI. 

Lmo  1219. 

WOKAN. 

Loveliest  of  Women!  heaven  is  in  thy  soul. 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  forever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other!  thou  art  all  divine, 
s,        Addison— 6^0.    Act  IIL    Sc  2. 

Divination  seems  heightened  to  its  highest 
power  in  woman, 

t,        Aix^OTT — Concord  Days,    August. 

Woman. 

On  one  she  smiled,  and  he  was  blest; 

She  smiles  elsewhere— we  make  a  din! 
But  'twas  not  love  which  heaved  her  breast 

Fair  child! — it  was  the  bliss  within. 

u.       Matthew  Abmold — Euphrosynt, 

Woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm. 
Short  as  it  is  violent. 

V,  JOAMMA  BAILIiZE — BasU. 

Not  she  with   traii'rous    kiss   her   Saviour 

stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue; 
She,  while  apostles  shrank,   could  danger 

brave. 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave. 
w.       Babbbtt — Woman,    Pt  I. 

Oh,  woman,  perfect  woman!  what  distrac- 
tion 
Was  meant  to  mankind  when  thou  wast  made 

a  devil! 
What  an  inviting  hell  invented! 
X,        Beaumont  and  Fletcher— CbmetJy  of 
Monsieur  Thomas,    Act  HI.    So.  1. 

A  worthless  woman!  mere  cold  clay 
As  all  false  things  are!  but  so  fair. 
She  takes  the  breath  of  men  away 
Who  gaze  upon  her  unaware; 
I  would  not  play  her  larcenous  tricks 

To  have  her  looks! 

y.        £.  B.  Bbownxno — Bianca  Among  1h$ 

Nighiingales.    St  22. 
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Yoa  forget  too  mnch 
That  ererj  oreatnre,  female  as  the  male, 
Stands  single  in  responsible  act  and  thought, 
Ab  also  in  birth  and  death. 

a.  B.  B.  BaowNiua — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  IL     Line  4G4. 

And  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O; 
Her  'prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

b.  BvKSB— Green  Grow  the  Rushes. 

Thesonls  of  women  are  so  small, 
That  some  believe  they've  none  at  all; 
Or  if  they  have,  like  cripples,  still 
They've  but  one  faculty,  the  will. 
c      BuTLEB — Miscdlaneous  Thoughts. 

A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces, 
fihine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces, 
d.       Btbos— Don  Juan.  Canto  III.  St  60. 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dig- 
nify, 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  docs  it  signify? 
1.       Btbon  —Don  Juan,    Canto  XIV. 

St.  57. 
Bat,  0  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual! 
inform  us  tnily,  have  they  not  henpecked 

you  all  ? 
/.       Btbon— Don  Juan.     Canto  L     St.  22. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
fioftas  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 
$.      Bybon — Beppo.    St.  45. 

Ibre  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
Thetyrant's  wish,  "that mankind  only  had 
Ofieneck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might 
pierce;" 
Uy  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 
^  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than 
fierce; 
B  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a  lad) 
^itwomankiiKl  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 
^  tias  them  all  at  once,    from   north  to 
south. 
^      Btbon— Don  Juan.   Canto  VI.  St  27. 

*^  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy 
.       women, 

^**d  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 
^      Btbon— Don  Juan.  Canto  IV.  St.  53. 

^tttsbe  was  a  soft  Landscape  of  mild  earth, 
^'We  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

^^Bxaiiant,  budding;  cheerful  without 
mirth. 

h      Btbon — Don  Juan.  Canto  VI.  St.  53. 

•^^^atta  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
.  Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
^all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 

«6et  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 

^      Btbon— jS/ie  Walks  in  Beauty. 

?|ft  as  the  memory  of  buried  love, 
^^  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts 
above. 
I       BxBOii—  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Canto  L     St  6. 


Tho  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's 

breast: 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from 

her  lips; 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your 

last  sighs 
Too  often  breath'd  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
m.       Btbon — Sardanapalus.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man!  and  what  a 

stranger 
Is  woman!    What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head, 
And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  dan- 
ger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her! 
n.        Btbon— Don  Juan.   Canto  IX,  St  64. 

Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace. 
The  woman  pardon'd  all  except  her  face, 
o.        Btbon— Don  Juan.    Canto  V.  St.  113. 

The  world  was  sad, — the  j^arden  was  a  wild; 
And  Man,  the  hermit,   sigh'd — till  Woman 
smil'd. 
p.        Campbijjl— Pleasures  of  Hope.  Pt.  IL 

Line  37. 

Lo,  what  gentillesse  theso  women  have. 
If  we  coude  know  it  for  our  rudenesse! 
How  busie  they  be  us  to  keepe  and  save. 
Both  in  hele,  and  also  in  silkenesse! 
And  alway  right  sorrie  for  our  distresse. 
In  every  manner;  thus  shew  thy  routhe. 
That  in  hem  is  al  goodnesse  and  trouthe. 
q.        Chauceb — A  Praise  of  Women.  St.  22. 

So  womanly,  r.o  benigne,  and  so  meke. 
r.        Chaucer — Canierbuj-y  2'ales.    Prologue 
to  Legend  of  Good  Women.  Line  243. 

Woman  and  Man  all  social  needs  include; 
Earth  filled  with  men  were  still  a  solitude: 
In  vain  the  stars  would  shine,  'twere  dark 

the  while 
Without  the  light  of  her  superior  smile. 
To  blot  from  earth's  vocabularies  one 
Of  all  her  names  were  to  blot  out  the  sun. 
5.        Abraham  Coles — The  Microcosm. 

Woman^  Sex,  dc 

Her  air.  her  manners,  all  who  saw  admired; 
Courteous,  though  coy,  and  gentle,   though 

retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  dls- 

play'd, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey' d. 
t,        Cbabbe — Parish  Register.    Pt  IL 

Women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 
Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 
A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe, 
And  made  her  man  his  paradise  forego, 
Where  at  heart's  ease  ne  lived;  and  might 

have  been 
As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin. 
For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 
That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presumed  to  know. 
And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass 
But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 
u«        i)BTDSN— C^c/;  and  the  Fox,  Line  555. 
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A  woman*B  lot  is  made  for  her  by  the  Ioyo 
the  accepts. 
o.        OBonanEiJsyr—FdixnblL  Ch.  XTiTTT. 

She  was  like  ooe  conrting  sleep,  in  whom 
thoughts  insist  like  willful  tormentors. 
6.        Gjsobgb  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  V.    Ch.  XXXVI. 

The  beauty  of  a  lovely  woman  is  like 
music. 

c.  Geoeob  'EdAot^Adam  Bede. 

Ch.  XXXIIL 

What  furniture  can  give  such  £nish  to  a 
room  as  a  tender  woman's  face  ?  and  is  there 
any  harmony  of  tints  that  has  such  stirrings 
of  delight  as  the  sweet  modulations  of  her 
voice  ? 

d.  Geobge  Eliot — Daniel  Deronda. 

Bk.  VI.    Ch.  XLin. 

Women  are  timid,  cower  and  shrink 
At  show  of  danger,  some  folk  think; 
But  men  there  are  who  for  their  lives 
Dare  not  so  for  asperse  their  wives. 
We  let  that  pass— so  much  is  clear. 
Though  little  dangers  they  may  fear, 
When  greater  perils  men  environ. 
Then  women  snow  a  front  of  iron; 
And,  gentle  in  their  maimer,  they 
Do  bold  things  in  a  quiet  way. 
c.        TuoaiAs  Dunn  English— Be/^y  Zane, 

For  silence  and  chaste  reserve  is  woman's 
genuine  praise,  and  to  remain  quiet  within 
Uie  house. 

/.         Euripides. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and 

skill 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  a  woman's  will  ? 
For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend 

on't; 

And  if  she  won't,  she  won't;  so  there's  an 

end  on't. 

g.        From  the  Pillar  Erected  on  the  3fount 

in  the  Dane  John  Field,  Canterbury. 

Examiner,  May  31,  1829. 

And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know  all  other  things  give  plac). 
h.        Gay — Fahic,     The  Hare  and  Many 

Friends^     Line  41. 

How  happy  could  I  bo  with  cither. 
Wore  t'other  dear  charmer  away! 

But,  while  ye  thus  tease  mo  together. 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say. 
t.         QjiX—The  Beyyafa  Opera.     Act  II. 

So.  2. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  dopress'd  with  cares, 

The  mist  is  dispcU'd  when  a  woman  appcai-s. 

j.         Gay — The  Bcyyar's  Opera,    Act  II. 

Sc.  1. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  cun  soothe  her  melancholy  ? 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 
ib.        GoLDSMrru — Vicar  ly'  WiikrMd. 

Cii.  XXIV. 


Mankind  from  Adam,   haTo  been  women  s 

fools. 
Women,   from  Eve,   hayo  been  the  dcTil'f 

tools: 
Heaven  might  have  spar'd  one  tonncnt  when 

wo  fell ; 
Not  left  us  women,  or  not  threaten'd  helL 
U        Gbo.  GbjlSCVille  (Lord  Lansdowne)- 

i^he-Galkiii.. 

Woman's  empire,  holier,  more  refined,   - 
Moulds,  moves,  and  sways  the  fallen  yet  God- 
breathed  mind. 
Lifting  the  earth-cru^ed  heart  to  hope  and 
neaven. 
m,       Halb — The  Empire  of  Woman. 

y^oinans  3npire  Dtfinti 

Of  her  that  bore  too  long  the  smart 
Of  love  delayed,  yet  keeping  green 
Love's  lilies  for  the  one  unseen. 
Counselling  but  her  woman's  lieart» 
Chose  in  all  ways  life's  better  i>art;~ 
Arcadian  Evangeline, 
n.        Benjamin  Hathaway— By  the  Firtnit. 

Tint,  then,  a  woman  will,  or  won*t»— depend 

on't; 
If  sho  will  do*t,  she  will;  and  there's  an  end 

.    on't. 
But,  if  she  won*t,  since  safe  and  sound  jour 

trust  is. 
Fear  is  affront:  and  jealousy  injustice. 
0.        Aakon  Hill— J^t/cK/uc  to  Zara, 

O  woman!  thou  wert  fashioned  to  beguile; 
So  have  all  sages  said,  all  poets  song, 
p.        Jkan  Ing£U>w — Tfit  Four  Bridges. 

St68. 

Where  she  went,  the  flowers  took  thickes* 

root. 
As  she  had  sow'd  them  with  her  odorooi 
foot 
q.        Ben  Jonson—  The  Sad  Shepherd. 

Act!    Sc.L 

Maids  must  be  wives,  and  mothers,  to  (M 

Th'  entire  and  holiest  end  of  woman's  beis^ 

r.        F&ANCis  Anns  KFJtm.r.—  Watrmi 

Mttrt. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 
5.        Longfellow— 5aiito  FdomauL 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  inoompWA 

imperfect,  unfinished.  , 

L        honoFELLOw—Eoaiiyeline,    Pt  IL  *• 

The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe, 
Toiling  on  and  on  and  on. 
With  breaking  heart,  an. I  tearful  eyd. 
The  secret  longings  that  arise. 
Which  this  world  never  satisfies! 
Some  more,  kouio  less,  but  of  the  whole 
Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one! 
u.        hoHorELLOVf-^Chrijttui.     The  0<^ 

Leyend,    PuA- 
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When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

a.  LoNOFKLLOw— JSiMin^dtne.    Pt.  L    1. 

Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 

b.  Lowell — .fren«. 

A  canning  woman  is  a  knayish  fool, 
e.        LoBD  LmLETON — Advice  to  a  Lady. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great; 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  Betreat; 
Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight; 
Domestic  worth— tbAt  shuns  too   strong  a 
Ught 

d.  Xjobd  Lxttleton — Advice  to  a  Lady, 

Women,  like  princes,  find  few  real  friends. 

e.  LofiD  liYTTLETON— ^Idmce  to  a  Lady. 

The  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  allowed,  is  a  beautiful  woman. 
/.         Macauuly — Essays.    OriUeisms  on  the 
Principal  Italian  Writers.    No.  1. 

Woman  may  err,  woman  may  give  her  mind 
To  evil  thoughts,  and  lose  her  pure  estate; 
Bui  for  one  woman  who  affronts  her  kind 
By  wicked  passions  and  remorseless  hate, 
A  thousand  make  amends  in  age  and  youth. 
By  heayenly  pity,  by  sweet  sympathy. 
By  patient  kindness,  by  enduring  truth, 
By  love,  supremest  in  adversity. 
g.        Chables  Mag£AY — Praise  of  Women. 

How  sweetly  sounds  the  voice  of  a  good 

woman! 
It  is  so  seldom  hoard  that,  when  it  speaks, 
It  ravishes  all  senses. 
h.        Hassinoeb — Old  Lava.  Act  IV.  So.  2. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  on  earth  or  in  sea,  the  great- 
est is  a  woman. 
i.         l£ssAxmEBk'-E  Sapposilitio.    P.  182. 

A  bevy  of  fair  women. 
j,         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XI. 

Line  582. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.      

ft;        'hixLSO^—Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  YIII. 

Line  488. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
/.         MtLTOM — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IX, 

Line  232. 

0  fairest  of  Creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweetl 
m.      Milton— Paradise  Lost.        Bk.  IX. 

Line  896. 

Oh!  why  did  God,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  onco 
With  men  as  Angels,  without  feminine. 
fi.       M2UX)2i— Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  X. 

line  887. 


When,  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  ofE^ 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorned 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow. 
To  make  her  amiable, 
o.        Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  YHI. 

Line  ^2. 


Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
'Tis  woman,  woman  rules  us  still. 
p.        MooBE — Sovereign  Woman. 


St.  4. 


My  only  books 
Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  thev've  taught  me. 
q.        MooBE—  The  Time  Tve  Lost  in  Wooing. 

New  Eves  in  all  her  daughters  came. 
As  strong  to  charm,  as  weak  to  err, 

As  sure  of  man  through  praise  or  blame, 

Whate'er  they  brought  him,  pride  or  shame^ 
He  still  th'  unreasoning  worshipper. 

r.        Moos&^Loves  of  the  Ajigels,    Second 

AngeVs  Story.    St.  15. 

O  woman!  whose  form  and  whose  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we 

pursue. 
Whether  sunn'd  in  the  tropics  or  chill'd  at 
the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too. 
s.        MooBB — On  Leaving  PhUaaelphia. 

If  a  young  lady  has  that  discretion  and 
modesty,  without  which  all  knowledge  ia 
little  worth,  she  will  never  make  an  ostenta- 
tious parade  of  it,  because  she  will  rather  ba 
intent  on  acquiring  more,  than  on  displaying 
what  she  has. 

t.         Hannah  More — Essays  on  Various 

Subjects.     Thoughts  on  Conversation. 

Who  trusts  himself  to  women,  or  to  waves. 
Should  never  hazard  what  he  fears  to  lose, 
u.        Oldmixon — Governor  of  Cyprus. 

O  womai)!  lovely  woman!  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man;  we  had  been  brutes  without 

you, 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you. 
V.        Otwax —  Venice  Preserved.    Act  I. 

So.  1. 

What  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by 

woman? 
Who  was't  betray' d  the  Capitol  ?    A  woman! 
Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  ?    A  woman! 
Who  was  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  year's  war, 
And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  Ashes?  Woman! 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  woman! 
10.       Otwax— 27i«  Orphan.    Act  IIL   So.  1. 

Who  can  describe 
Women's  hypocrisies!  their  subtle  wUes,  ^ 
Betraying  smiles,  feign'd  tears,  inconstancies! 
Their  painted  outaides,  and  corrupted  minds, 
The  sum  of  aU  their  follies,  and  their  liEdse- 
hoods. 
X.        Otwat — Orpheus. 

Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beedde. 
But  still  be  a  woxoan  to  yoiL 
y.       PABHBLb—  Whsn  thy  Beaviy  Appears, 


WOMAN. 


WOHAK. 


To  ohase  the  clouds  of  life*s  tempestnoas 

honrs, 
To  Btrew  its  short  but  weary  way  with  flow'rs, 
New  hopes  to  raise,  now  feelings  to  impart, 
And  pour  celestial  balsam  on  the  heart; 
For  tnis  to  man  was  lovely  woman  giv*n, 
The   last,    best   work,    the    noblest  gift  of 

Heav'n. 

a.  Thomas  Love  Pza.cock — The  Visions 

of  Love, 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 

b.  Vopi:— Moral  Essays.  Ep.IL  Line  43. 

Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive; 
Oblige  her,   and   she'll  hate  you  while  you 
live. 

c.  Pope — Moral  Essays.    Ep.  II. 

Line  138. 

Our  grandsire,  ere  of  Eve  possessed. 
Alone,  and  e'en  in  Paradise  unblest, 
With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scenes  sur- 

vey'd, 
And  wandcr'd  in  the  solitary  shade ; 
The  Maker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestow'd 
Woman,  the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God. 

d.  Pope — January  and  May.     Lino  63. 

She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen. 

e.  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.     Bk.  III. 

Line  208. 

Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
/.         Pope — Moral  Essays.     Ep.  II. 

Line  270. 

Be  to  her  rirtueg  very  kind; 
Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 
g.        Priob — An  English  Padlock, 

A  woman  is  the  most  inconsistent  com- 
pound of  obstinacy  and  self-sacrifice  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

h.        BioiTTEB — Rower,  Fruit  and  Thorn 

Pieces.     Ch.  V. 

The  little  work-tables  of  women's  fingers 
arc  the  play  grounds  of  women's  fancies,  and 
their  knitting-needles  are  fairy-wands  by 
which  they  transform  the  whole  room  into  a 
spirit-isle  of  dreams;  hence  it  is  that  a  letter 
or  book  distracts  a  woman  in  love  more  than 
four  pair  of  stockings  knit  by  herself. 

i.         BiCHXEB— i^iocr,  FruU  and  Thorn 

Pieces.     Ch.  V. 

Bj  this  good  light,  a  wench  of   matchless 
mettle. 
;.         Sofyrr^Fortunes  of  Nigd.    Oh.  XIX. 

O,  woman!  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncerttiin,  coy,  and  hard  to  plcaae, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made: 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou! 
k,        Scott— Jfarmion.     Canto  VL    St  30. 

W^idowed  wife  and  wedded  maid. 
C      Qoon^The  £€irothed,    Ch.  XV. 


A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  femali; 
or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  i 
woman. 

m.       Love's  Labour^  s  Lost.    Act  L    Sc  1. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 
n.        ArUony  and  Cleopaira,    Act  IB. 

Scl 

Ah  me!  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is! 

0.        Julius  CoBsar.    Act  XL    Sc  1 

A  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pern, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency. 
p.        Othello.    Act  XL     Sc  1. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath 'd  than  on  effeminate  man. 
q.         TroUus  and  Cressidt.i,    Act  IIL  Sc.  3. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 
r.         Taming  of  the  Shreio .     Act  V.    6c.  i 

Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bad: 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commiztnA 

shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 
s.        Love*s  Labour^ s  Lost.    Act  V.    Sc  i 

Fie,  fie  upon  herl 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  check,  her 

lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spiriteloo* 

out 
At  every  joint  and  motion  of  her  body. 
/.         TroUus  and  Cressida.    Act  IV.   Sc.5. 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman!— 

A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 

With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  fttheri 

body  ^  ^ , 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears;  why  she  even  she  ' 

married  with  my  uncle, 
u.        Hamict.    Act  I.    So  2. 

Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heaid 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  truLip«* 

clang?  ^ 

And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
V.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Act  L    Sc  *• 

ELave  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft» 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  naught? 
10.       Passionate  Pilgrim.     Pt  XIX. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breas^i 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  inonn't 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 
To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints.  ^   . 

X.       Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.     ActHL  Sal. 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simplA 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  knodW 

peace; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy  and  sway,       . 
When   they  are  bound   to  serve,  love,  •"* 

obey. 
y,       linUng <^ th» Bhrtw.    ActT,   B^^ 
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If  ladies  be  bat  ^onng,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it 
a.        As  You  Like  It    Act  11.    So.  7. 

If,  one  by  one,  yon  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she,  you  kifi'd, 
Wonld  be  nnparallel'd. 
6.         Winter's  TaU.    Act  V.    So.  1. 

I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Bratns  took  to  wife: 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-repnted  Cato's  daughter. 
e,        Julius  OoBsar.    Act  IL    Sc.  1. 


I  neyer  yet  saw  man, 


But  she  would  spell  him  backward;  if  fair- 

fac*d 
She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be 

her  sister; 
If  black,  why  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  a  foul  blot. 

d.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  IIL 

Sc.  1. 

Long  ere  she  did  appear;  the  trees  by  the 

way 
Should  have  borne  men;    and  expectation 

fainted. 

e.  Antony  and  CleopatrcL   Act  HI.   So.  6. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
/,         Tijoo  Qmtkmen  of  Verona.    Act  I . 

Sc.  3. 

Aug. — Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 
Isdb. — Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves: 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
g.        Measure  for  Measure,    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Never  give  her  o'er; 
Fbr  Bcom  at  first,  makes  after-love  the  more. 
IS  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you; 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
h.        Two  Qevdlemen  of  Verona,    Act  IH 

So.  1. 

O  most  delicate  fiend! 
Who  ifl't  can  read  a  woman? 
i         Oifrribeline,    Act  Y.    So.  5. 

One  that  was  a  woman,  sir;  but»  rest  her 
Boul,  she's  dead. 
j.         Hamlet.    ActY.    So.  1. 

One  woman  is  fair;  yet  I  am  well!  another 
is  wise;  yet  I  am  well:  another  virtuous; 
yet  I  am  wdl:  But  till  all  graces  be  in  one 
woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my 
grace. 

k.        Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IIL 

Sc.  3. 

Bun,  run,  Orlando:  carve  on  every  tree 
The  tail,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 
I        As  Tou  Like  It,    Act  HI.    So.  2. 


Say,  that  she  rail,  why,  then  I'll  tell  her 

plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale; 
Say,  that  she  frown;  I'll  say,  she  looks  as 

clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew; 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence, 
m.       Taming  of  the  iShrew.     Act  n.    8c.  L 

She  is  a  pearl 
Whose  price  has  launch'd  above  a  thousand 

ships. 
And  tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
n.        Troiius  and  Oressida,    Act  11.    So.  2. 

She's  beautiful;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd: 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won. 
o.        Henry  VI.    Pt  L    Act  Y.    Sc.  3. 

She  speaks  poignards,  and  every  word 
stabs:  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her 
terminations,  there  were  no  living  near  her; 
she  would  infect  the  north  star. 

p.        Mwh  Ado  Abofui  Nothing.    Act  IL 

Sc.  1. 

Then  let  thy  love  bo  younger  than  thy  self. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent: 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,   doth   fall   that  very 
hour. 
q.        Twelfth  Night.     ActH.    Sc.  4. 

There  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she 
made  mouths  in  a  glass, 
r.        King  Lear.    Act  m.     Sc.  2. 

'Tis    beauty    that    doth    oft    make    women 
proud; 

'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
mir'd; 

'Tis    government    that    makes  them  seem 
divine. 
s.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  m.     Act  L     So.  4. 

To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only 
virtue. 
t.         Tu)0  Oerdtemen  of  Verona,    Act  IIL 

So.  1. 

Two   women   plac'd   together   makes   oold 
weather, 
u.        Henry  VIII,    Act  I.    Sc.  4. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft^  and  weak,  and 

smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
v.        Taming  of  ihe  Shrevi.     ActY.    So.  2. 

Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 

lute? 
Why,  no;  for  she  hath  brake  the  lute  to  me. 
to.        Taming  of  the  Shrew.    Actn.    Sc.  1. 

Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman, 
More  worth  than  any  man;  men,  that  she  as 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 
«.        WwJtefs  Toils,    AotY.    8o.  1. 
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"Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  OTer- 
master'd  \rith  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  to 
make  an  aceoont  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  way- 
ward marl  ? 

a.  Much  Ado  About  Kothing.    Act  n. 

Sc.  1. 

Ton  are  pictures  out  of  doors; 
Bells  in  yonr  parlours;    wild-cats  in  your 

kitchens; 
Saints  in  your  injuries;  devils  being  offended; 
Players  in  your  housewifery;  and  housewives 

in  your  beds. 

b.  OUicllo.    Act  n.     Sc.  1. 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light. 

c.  SiiEJA^EY— The  Witch  ^  Atlas.    St  5. 

One  moral's  plain — without  more  fuss; 
Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us: 
Through  all  tho  drama— whether  damned  or 

not— 
Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the 

plot 

d.  ^nsBiDiLV—The  liivals.    Epilogue. 

She  frowns  no  goddess,  and  she  moves  no 

queen. 
The  soiter  charm  that  in  her  manner  lies 
Is  framed  to  captivate,  yet  not  surprise. 
It  justly  suits  the  expression  of  her  face, — 
'Tis  less  than  dignity,  and  more  than  grace! 
«.        SaJEBiDAN— r/ic  School  for  Scandal    A 
J^ortrail  Addressed  to  Mrs.  Crewe, 
with  the  Comedy  of  the  School  for 

Scaruial. 

What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman  dare, 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ? 
/.         8o\jTEEY—Madoc  in  Wales,    Pt  n. 

Line  133. 

She  is  pretty  to  walk  with. 
And  witty  to  talk  with. 
And  pleasant  too,  to  think  on. 
g.        fcJir  John  Sucklinc3 — BrennoraU. 

Actn. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  e'er  was  seen. 
There's  none  so  fine  as  Nelly. 
h.        JSwuT — Ballad  on  Miss  Ndly  BenneL 

A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,  she. 
t.         Texnyson — The  Princess,     Prologue. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man. 
j.         Tennyson— ioc/cs/oy  HaU.    St  7G. 

He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  tho  current  of  a  woman's  will. 
k.        Sir  Sa^'l  Tukb — Adventures  of  Five 

Hours.     Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

"Woman"  must  ever  be  a  woman's  highest 

name, 
And  honors  more  than  "Lady."  if  I  know 

right. 

L  WaLTHEB  von  per  VoOEIiWEEDE — 

Translated  in  the  Minnesinqer  of 
Germany,     Woman  and  Lady, 


All  tho  reasonings  oi  men  aro  not  woiih 
one  sentiment  of  women. 

m.  VOLTAIBE. 

Very  learned  women  are  to  be  fonsd,  in 
the  same  manner  as  female  wazrion;  bot 
they  are  seldom  or  ever  inventoTB. 

n.        YoLTAiBE— .4  FldUwjphioallHdioMf. 

Worn. 

Not  from  his  head  was  woman  took, 
As  made  her  husband  to  o'erlook; 
Not  from  his  feet  as  one  designed 
The  footstool  of  the  stronger  kind; 
But  fashioned  for  himself,  a  bride; 
An  equal,  taken  from  his  side, 
o.        Cbabl£S  Wesley  —Short  Hytiat  on 
Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Serinttm. 

You  say,  sir,  once  a  wit  allow'd 
A  woman  to  be  like  a  cloud. 
Accept  a  simile  as  soon 
Between  a  woman  and  the  moon; 
For  let  mankind  say  what  they  ^dH, 
The  sex  are  heavenly  bodies  stilL 
p.        James  Whyte— 5imite. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  dispaire. 

Dye  because  a  woman's  faire? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 

Cause  another's  rosie  are? 

Be  shee  fairer  than  the  day. 

Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  ^y; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  faire  shee  be? 
q,        Geo.  VfiraER—Mistresse  of  PkMt- 

Percy's  MT^ 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene, 
Tho  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death; 
Tho  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight  strength,  and  skilL 
r.        WoBDswoBXH — She  Was  a  FhoKioih  (f 

A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command.  , 

5.        WoBDswoBTH— ^/le  Wos  a  Phanbi^lf 

Maidens  withering  on  the  stalk. 
t.        WoBDswoBTH — PcTsonul  ToDf. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleam 'd  upon  my  dght; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament  . 

u.        WoBi>swoBTfi— iS^e  Was  a  Phsif^i 


A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men. 
w.        YouNo— Xove  of  Pkmt,    Satire  V. 

Beantiftl  as  •▼^  , 
And  young  as  beautiful  1  and  soft  as  yooBg! 
And  gay  as  soft!  and  innocent  as  gay. 
to.       YoxjSQ^Night  Thoughis.    Miflbtlll' 
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Faini  heart  ne*er  won  fair  lady. 
a.        Bbtitain's  Ida.    Canto  V.    St.  1. 
Bailad  of  W.  Eldebton.    1569. 

Alas!  to  seize  the  moment 

When  heart  inclines  to  heart. 
And  press  a  suit  with  passion* 

Is  not  a  woman*s  part. 

If  man  come  not  to  gather 

The  roses  where  they  stand* 
Thev  fade  among  their  foliage. 

They  cannot  seek  his  hand. 

h.        BBXANT—Song,     Trans,  from  (he 

Spanish  of  JglesicLS. 

Dnncan  Gray  cam*  here  to  woo — 

Ha,  ha!  the  wooing  o't! 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  fa; 

Ha,  ha!  the  wooing  o't! 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high. 
Looked  asklent  and  nnco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Dnncan  stand  abeigh: 

Ha.  ha!  the  wooing  o't! 
c        BvBUS— Duncan  Gray. 

He  that  wonld  win  his  dame  mnst  do 
As  love  does  when  he  draws  his  bow; 
With  one  hand  thrust  the  lady  from, 
And  with  the  other  pull  her  home. 
d.        BuTLEa—Hudibras.    Pt.  n.  Canto  I. 

Line  449. 

Tis  an  old  lesson;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost: 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 
These  are  thy   fruits,    successful   Passion! 

these! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  Hope  is  crost, 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to 

please. 
c        Braov—ChUde  Sarold,    Canto  H. 

St.  35. 

'Tis  enough — 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 
/.        Btbon — Mazeppa,    St.  6. 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing, 

Still  a  lovelorn  heart  pursuing. 
Bead  you  not  the  wrong  you're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing; 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

g.        Campbell— !Z7ie  Maid^s  Remonstrance. 

And  if  he  wrong'd  our  brother,— Heav'n  for- 
give 
The  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live! 
h,        Cbabbb— TTie  Borough,    Letter  XVH 

Follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies  you; 
Seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue: 
So  court  a  mistress,  she  denies  you; 
Let  her  cdone,  she  will  court  you. 
Say  are  not  women  truly,  then. 
Styled  but  the  shadows  of  us  men? 
t.        Ben  Jomson— 2^  ForwU    Bong. 


If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am 
not  worth  the  winning! 
J.        Longfellow—  Courtship  of  ifdes 

Slandish.    Pt  III.    Line  3. 

The    nightingales    among    the    sheltering 

boughs 
Of  populous  and  many-nested  trees 
Shall  teach  me  how  to  woo  thee,  and  shall 

tell  me 
Bv  what  resistless  charms  or  incantations 
They  won  their  mates. 
k.       Longfellow—  The  Masque  of  Pandora. 

Pt  V. 

A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing 
thee. 
I.        AlVs  Wea  That  Ends  WdL.    Act  IV. 

So.  2. 

Be  merry;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 
m.       Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  II.    Sc.  8. 

But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo*d  yon 

not: 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish 'd  mjrself  a  man; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first, 
n.        TroUus  and  Cressida.  Act  m.  8c.  2. 

I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet^ 
nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. 
o.        Jlfuc^  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  V. 

Sc.  2. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd. 
Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's 
song. 
p.       Lovers  Labour*s  Lost.   Act  Y.  So.  2. 

O,  gentle  Bomeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but»  else,  not  for  the 
world. 
q.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  11.    Sc.  2. 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she 

wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man:  She 

thank'd  me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how   to  tell  my 

story. 
And  that  would  woo  her. 
r.        Othello.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say: 
For  "get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean 
"away." 
8.        Tu)0  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  HI. 

Sc.  1. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say  is  no 

man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
t         Too  QenUemen  cf  VerOTia.    Act  m. 

ScL 
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Tho  pleasantest  angling  is  to  see  tho  fish 
Gnt  with  her  golden  ours  the  silver  stream 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait; 
So  angle  wo  for  Beatrice. 

a.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.     Act  in. 

Sc.  1. 

Then  hast  by  moonlight   by  her  window 

sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love; 
And  stol'n  the  impression  of  fantasy 
With   bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds, 

conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats;  mes- 
sengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

b.  Midsummer  XighVs  Dream.     Act  L 

Sc.  1. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

c.  mcJiardllL    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to 
woo. 

d.  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream.    Act  II. 

So.  2. 

Win  her  with  gifts,  if  sho  respect  not  words; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  quick  than  words,  do  move  a  woman*s 
mind. 
€.        Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,    Act  in. 

Sc.  1. 

Women  are  angels,  wooing: 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the 

doing: 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows 

not  this, — 
Men  prize  tho  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is. 
/.         Troilus  and  Oressida.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may, 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowes,  truth,  sorrow,  and 

dismay; 
Those  engins  can  the  proudest  love  convert: 
And,  if  those  fayle,  fall  downe  and  dy  be- 
fore her; 
So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adoro  her. 
g.        Spenser — Amoretti  and  Epitkalamion. 

Sonnet  XTV. 

A  woman  always  feels  herself  compli- 
mented by  love,  though  it  may  be  from  a 
man  incapable  of  winning  her  heart,  or  per- 
haps even  her  esteem. 

h.        Abel  Stevens — Life  of  Madame  de 

Stat^l.    Ch.  nL 


WOBDS. 

Words  are  the  transcript  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that 
writing  or  printing  is  the  transcript  of  words. 

i         ADDiaoK—iSpectator.    No.  166. 


Words    are   the    motes   of    thought^  and 

nothing  more. 
Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore;  ittj 

show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  ithtf 

been, 
Let    every    thought,     too,    soldier-liie,  be 

stripped. 
And  roughly  looked  over. 
J.        Bailey— i^s^iw.    Sc.  Home. 

Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  ezpress'd, 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deem'd  the  best 
A:.        Joanna  B\ilije— Address  to  Mi^s 

Agnes  Baillie  on  her  B'MijI. 

LinelA 

*Tis  a  word  that's  quickly  spoken. 
Which  being  restrained,  a  heart  is  broken. 
/.         Beaumont  and  Fletcher— 2Ti« 

Spanish  Curate.  Act  11.  ScL  Bon§, 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of 
ink, 
Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought  piodnwi 
That  which  makes  thousands,  pezhaps,  mil- 
lions, think; 
Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  nm 
uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  rednoM 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  thiik 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  thst^* 

his. 
m.       Btbon— Don  Juan.  Canto  IK  St  Ml 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  wordiiirf 
our  actions,  and  as  far  from  speaking  ill  M 
from  doing  ill. 

n.        CicEBO. 

Words  are  freebom,  and  not  the  natliof 
the  gruff  tyrants  of  prose  to  do  their  bidding 
only.  They  have  the  same  right  to  dano« 
and  sing,  as  the  dew  drops  have  xo  (pukk^ 
and  the  stars  to  shine. 

o.        Abraham  Coles — 7^0  Ewtngd. 

IntrodnetioB. 

Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs  and  oonn- 
ters  of  knowledge,  and  tieir  currency  should 
be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capitiJ  whi«h 
they  represent. 

p.        C.  C.  CoLTON— iocon.    Preftce. 

A  blemish  may  be  taken  out  of  a  diam^x^^ 
by  careful  polishing;  but  if  your  words b»f» 
the  least  blemish,  there  is  no  way  to  ef&c^  ^ 

q»       Confucius. 

Words  are  the  voice  of  the  heart 
r.        Confucius. 

Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak. 
s.       Cowusi— The  Prophet   St  2.  Ii»«** 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defenoSi 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

t .        Wkntwobth  DiLLOjf  (Earl  of  Eowo*- 

mon)--J&5ay  on  TranMei  TefiJ. 
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^  Words  once  spoko  can  never  be  recalled. 

a.        Wemtworth  DuiiON  (Earl  of  Rosoom- 

mon)—Art  of  Poetry. 

Our  words  have  wings,  but  fly  not  where  we 
would. 
h.        Gbobob  Eliot — 77*6  Spanish  Qypsy. 

My  words 
^    Were  meant  for  deeds. 

c.  GfiOBGE  Eliot — The  Spanish  Oypsy. 

^     Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men. 

d.  Hebbebt —t/acuZa  Prudentum, 

Words  are  wise  men's  counters — they  do 
not  reckon  by  them — but  they  are  the  money 
of  fools. 

e.  Thomar  Hobbbs —  The  Levlalhan, 

There  is  no  point  where  art  so  nearly 
touches  nature  as  when  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  words. 

/.         Holland— PZain  Talks  on  FhmUiar 

Subjects.    Art  and  Life. 

Words  •  •  •  are  not  only  the  highest 
representatives  of  thought  and  life,  but  they 
are  the  representatives,  the  sources,  the  ex- 

gounders,  and  the  preservers  of  all  that  is 
ighest  in  picture  and  sculpture. 
g.        Holland— P/atn  Talks  on  Familiar 

Subjects.    Art  and  Life. 

Long  in  the  field  of  words  we  may  contend, 
Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end, 
Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or 

wrong; 
So  valuable  a  weapon  is  the  tongue;    . 
Wounded,  we  wound ;  and  neither  side  can 

fail, 
For  every  man  has  equal  strength  to  rail: 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar. 
Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war; 
Like  us  they  stand,  encompass'd  with  the 

crowd. 
And  vent  their  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
h.        Pope's  Momer's  Iliad.    Bk.  XX. 

Line  244. 

I  am  not  so  lost  in  lexicography  as  to  for- 
get that  words  are  the  daughters  of  earth, 
'^    and  that  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven. 
i.        Sam'l  Johnson — Prrface  to  his 

Dictionary. 

'■     ¥ui  words  gladden  so  many  a  heart. 

j.        LoNOFKLLOW —  TdUs  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Musician's  Tale. 

Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words 
of  comfort  availed  not. 
k.        liOHQFELLoyf— Evangeline.    Pt  L    V. 

Words   are  men's   daughters,  but   God*s 
sons  are  things. 
iL        Dr.  Madden— BouZ^'5  Monument. 

{Preface  to  Johnson's  Dictionary.) 


It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown 
with  force  from  the  hand,  as  to  recall  a  word 
once  spoken. 

m.       Menandeb — JSe  Incert.     Oomaed. 

P.  21& 

Wild,  as  waves 
That  wash  no  shore,  words  wander, 
n.        Owen  Mebedith — Thanatos 

Athanaiou. 

Words,  however,  are  things;  and  the  man 

who  accords 
To  his  language  the  license  to  outrage  hia 

soul. 
Is  controll'd  by  the  words  he  disdains  to  oon- 
trol. 
o.        Ow3N  Mebedith — Lucile.     Pt.  I. 

Canto  n.    St.  10. 

Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most 

abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
p.        Pope — Essay  on  Criticism.    Line  309. 

O!  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken! 
q.        SooTT — Lord  of  the  Isles*    Canto  V. 

St.  18. 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,   and 
quickly  shot  on. 
r.         TiDO  Oentlemen  of  VeroTva.    Act  II. 

Sc.  4. 

But  words  are  words;  I  never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through 
the  ear. 
s.         Othello.    ActL     Sc.  3. 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words. 
i.         Henry  V.    Actl\.     Sc.3. 

Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes. 
u.        Julius  CoBsar.     Act  V.     So.  1. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
V.        Love's  LcUxmr's  Lost.    Act  V.     Sc  1. 

How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word! 
Four    lagging    winters,   and    four   wanton 

springs. 
End  in  a  word:  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings, 
to.       Bichard  II.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

I  know  thou'rt  full  of  love  and  honestjr, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'si 
them  breath. 
X.        OtheUo.    Act  HL    So.  3. 

Ill  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
y.        Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IIL    So.  % 

Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins, 
s.        Merchcmt  of  Venice.    Act  IIL    So.  2. 
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Hy  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below: 
"Words  without  thoughts,  never  to  heayen  go. 

a.  HamkL    ActllL    Sc.  3. 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

b.  TUus  Andronicus.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Snforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony: 
Where  words   are   scarce,  thoy  are  seldom 
^  spent  in  vain; 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their 
words  in  pain.  .    ,  " 

c       Bichard  U.    Act  U.    Sc.  1. 

Tis  well  said  again; 
And  *tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well: 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds, 
d        Hmry  VllJ.    Act  IH.    Sc.  2. 

Unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab. 
e.        Hamlet.    Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

Pol. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord? 
Ham. — Words,  words,  words! 
/.         Hamld.   Act  U.    Sc.  2. 

Words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to 
prove  reason  with  them. 
g.        Tvoelfih  NigfU.     Act  HI.    Sc.  1. 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart. 
A.         TVoilus  and  Cressida.     Act  V.    Sc.  3. 

Zounds!    I  was   never    bo    bethump'd  with 

words; 
Since  I  first  call'd  mv  brother's  father,  dad. 
u         King  John.     Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

We  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words. 
J.         UBisijLEY—Iiosalind  and  Helen. 

Line  1108. 

Words  uro  but  holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover. 
Ic.        Shktj.ry— r/te  Cenci.    Act  IL     Sc.  2. 

What  may  words  say,  or  what  may  words 
not  say? 
/.         Sir  Philip  Sidney — Astrophd  arid 

SteUa.    St.  35. 

Such  as  thy  words  are,  such  will  thy  affec- 
tions be  esteemed;  and  such  will  thy  deeds 
aa  thy  affections,  and  such  thy  life  as  thy 
deeds. 

m.       SoonATES. 

The  artillery  of  words, 
n.        Swot — Ode  to  Sancro/l.    Line  13. 

High  Air-castles  are  cunningly  built  of 
Words,  the  Words  well  bedded  also  in  K^od 
Logic-mortar;  wherein,  however,  no  knowl- 
edge will  come  to  lodge. 

o.        I'wjFELSDitocKH — In  CarlyWs  Sartor 

JiesartHS.     Ch.  VIIL 


By  the  way. 
The  works  of  women  are  symbolioaL 
We  sew,  sew,  prick  our  flngexs*  dull  ou 

sight. 
Producing  what?    A  pair  of  slippeis,  sir 
To  put  on  when  you're  weary— or  a  stool 
To  tumble  over  and  vex  you  .  •  .  ouzietlut 

stooll* 
Or  else  at  best,  a  cushion  where  tou  lean 
And  sleep,  and  dream  of  something  we  are 

not. 
But  would  be  for  your  sake.    Alas,  alas! 
This  hurts  most,  this   .    .   that,  after  all,  vd 

are  paid 
The  worth  of  our  work,  perhaps. 
p.        £.  B.  Bbowzhno — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  L    Line  463. 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world, — *tis  the  beat  you  get  at  all 
q.        £.  B.  Bbownxnq — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.IIL    Line  161 

Orod  did  anoint  thee  vrith  his  odorocs  oil, 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign, 
r.        E.  B.  Bbowking —  Work. 

Let  no  one  till  his  deiih 
Be  called  unhappy.    Measure  not  the  vork 
Until  the  day's  out  and  the  labour  done. 
s.        £.  B.  BBOWzaHO — Aurora  Leigh. 

Bk.  V.    Linem 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done. 
t.         BvnjER—Hadibras.     PL  L    Canto  L 

Line  301 

All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble; 

work  is  alone  noble. 

u.        CASLUjE^Pasi  and  Present  Bk.IJ 

Ch.IV. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  ^f^^f^^}J^ 

him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  <^.*^ 

a  life-purpose;  he  has  found  it  and  vill  ^^ 

low  it. 

V.        Cablylb— Pas<  ond  lVw«it  Bk.ni. 

all- 
Genuine  Work  alone,  what  then  vorkest 
faithfully,  that  is  eternal,  as  the  Alsug^ 
Founder  and  World-Builder  himsell 
10.       Cabltijb— Pa«t  and  Present    BiJ^ 

chxvn. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  ^o* 
were  it  but  true  hand-labour,  Uiere  ia  aoo^ 
thing  of  divineness. 

X.        Cablylb —  Work'. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  ^^ 
doing  well. 
y.        Eabij  of  CExarrxsrzBLD—Lettfr. 

March  10th.  l'» 

In  every  rank,  or  great  or  small, 
'Tis  indastry  supports  us  all. 
«.        Gat— Jfan,  Oat,  Dog,  and  Fly.     ^ 

PtU.    iin«* 
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Joy  to  the  ToUer!— him  that  tills 

The  fields  with  Plenty  crowned; 
Him  with  the  woodman's  axe  that  thrills 

The  wilderness  profound; 
Him  that  all  day  doth  sweating  bend 

In  the  fierce  furnace  heat; 
And  her  whose  cunning  fingers  tend 

On  loom  and  spindle  fleet! 
A  prayer  more  than  the  prayer  of  saint, 

A  faith  no  fate  can  foil, 
Liyes  in  the  heart  that  shall  not  faint 

In  time-long  task  of  Toil. 

a.       Benjamin  Haihaway — Sotigs  of  the 

ToUer. 

It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 
&.        BiBBOP  HosNi&~Sermon  on  the  Duty 

of  Contending  for  the  Truth. 

We  enjoy  ourselves  only  in  our  work,  our 
doing;  and  our  best  doing  is  our  beet  enjoy- 
ment 

c.  Jacobl 

For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

d.  Ghas.  KiNQsiiEX — Three  Fishers. 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead 
wood. 

e.  Lamb — Work. 

Never  idle  a  moment,   but   thrifty   and 
thoughtful  of  others. 
/.         LoNOFELLOW — Oourtship  of  MUes 

Standish,    Pt.  YIIL 

No  man  is  bom  into  the  world,  whose  work 
Is  not  bom  with  him;  there  is  always  work. 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 
And  blessed  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil! 
g.        JjOvnsLXi^A  Qlance  Behind  the 

Curtain,    Line  202. 

God  be  thank'd  that  the  dead  have  left  still 
Good  undone  for  the  living  to  do — 

Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 
And  the  soul  of  a  man  to  pursue. 
A.       OwsN  MxasDira^M^Uogue, 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed. 
I         MiDXON— Porodise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  618. 

The  work  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restraint. 
J.        Miim)N — Paradise  Lost    Bk.  IX. 

LineSOa 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  industry. 
k.        PzEOAMDZBof  CoHnth, 

Work  first,  and  then  rest. 
I,         BcBsiN — True  and  Beautiful^ 

Architecture,     The  Lamp  cf  Beauty. 

Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 
m.       Soorr— ifarmtOT).    Canto  L    St.  28.     | 


Excellently  done,  if  God  did  alL 

Twelfth  Night,    ActL    So.  5. 


n. 


Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,    Hal:  'tis  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 
0.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    ActL    Sc  2. 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
p.        Love's  Ldbour*s  Lost.   Act  xY.    Sc.  3. 

Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray. 
Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away; 
Plucking  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 
Letting  heaven's  warm  sunshine  in. 
q.        Wbxxxisr— TA0  Curse  of  the  Charier- 
Breakers,    Line  21. 


WORLDy    THE. 

This  resUess  world 
Is  full  of  chances,  which  by  habit's  power 
To  leaxn  to  bear  is  easier  than  to  shun, 
r         John  Abmstbong — Art  of  Preserving 

Health.    Bk.  U.    Line  474. 

The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 
Less  than  a  span. 
s.        Bacon— 2^6  World. 

Earth  took  her  shining  station  as  a  star,* 
In  Heaven's  dark  hall,  high  up  the  crowd  of 
worlds. 
t         BAiLKs—Fkstus.    So.  The  Centre. 

In  this  bad,  twisted,  topsy-turvy  world. 
Where  all  the  heaviest  wrongs  get  upper- 
most 
u.        E.  B.  Bbownzno — Aurora  Leigh, 

Bk.  V.    Line  98L 

■ 

World's  use  is  cold,  world's  love  is  vain. 
World's  cruelty  is  bitter  bane; 
But  pain  is  not  the  fruit  of  pain. 
V.        £.  B.  Bbownxno — A  Vision  of  Poets. 

St  146L 

The  wide  world  is  all  before  us. 
But  a  world  without  a  friend, 
to.       BuBNs — Strathallan*s  L'mnenL 

Such  is  the  world.  Understand  it,  despise 
it,  love  it;  cheerfully  hold  on  thy  way  through 
it,  with  thy  eye  on  highest  loadstars! 

X,        Cablyle — Essays,     Count  Cagliostro. 

The  true  sovereign  of  the  world,  who 
moulds  the  world  like  soft  wax,  according  to 
his  pleasure,  is  he  who  lovingly  sees  into 
the  world. 

y,        Caslyjlo— Essays.    Death  of  Oodh/e. 

The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's 
end. 
z.        Dbiden— Po^amon  and  Ardte, 

Bk.  ni    Line  888. 

The  world  is  a  bride  sui>erbly  dressed; — 
Who  weds  her  for  dowry  must  pay  his  sonL 
oo.      Hahz. 
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Earth  is  bnt  the  frozen  echo  of  the  silent 
Toice  of  Grod. 
a.        Hagebian — SSIence. 

The  world's  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  stage, 
Which  God  and  nature  do  with  actors  filL 
h.        ^os.  HEywooD — Apology  for  Adors. 

1612. 

The  Earth  goes  on  the  Earth  glittering  with 

gold; 
The  Earth  goes  on  the  Earth  sooner  than 

it  should ; 
The  Earth  builds  on  the  Earth  castles  and 

towers; 
The  Earth  says  to  the  Earth,  All  this  is  ours, 
c        Inscription  on  the  Ruined  Gate  at 

Mdrose  Abbey. 

Upon  the  battle  ground  of  heaven  and  hell 
I  palsied  stand, 
d.        MabiIe  Josephike — Rosa  Mystica. 

P.  231. 

If  all  the  world  must  see  the  world 
As  the  world  the  world  hath  seen. 

Then  it  were  better  for  the  world 
That  the  world  liad  never  been, 
c.        Leland— TAe  World  and  the  World, 

The  world  in  all  doth  but  two  nations  bear, 
The  good,  the  bad,  and  these  mixed  every- 
where. 
/.        Mabvell —  The  Loyal  Scot 

A  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of 

Night 
Starless  exposed. 
g.        Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  HI. 

Line  423. 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  Earth. 
h,        Milton — Oomus.    Lino  5. 

Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shinins  orbs  nath  man 
His  fixed  seat — or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 
But  aU  these  shining  orbs   his   ohoice  to 
dwell. 
i.         Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IH. 

Line  667. 

Earth  self-balanc'd.  on  her  centre  hung. 
J.         Milton — Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VIL 

Line  242. 

Hangingin  a  golden  chain 
T^iis  pendent  World. 
fc.        Mjooos— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  U. 

Line  1051. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to 

chooee 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their 
guide. 
I        MnooN— PorodiM  Lost    Bk.  XH 

Line  646. 


This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Wo^ 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There's  nothing  true,  bnt  Heaven! 

m.      Thomas  MoasMi^This  Worid  is  AS  a 

FteeUng  Skm 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  woild. 
n.        Hamlet.    Act  L    So.  2. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  h$s. 
And  these  are  of  them, 
o.        Macbeth.    Act  L    So.  3. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  due  no( 
nerch 
p.        Richard  IlL    ActL    Sc.  8. 

This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
q.        Henry  IV,    Pt  L     ActV.    Sc.4 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more    woeful  pageants  thin  the 

scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

r.        As  You  Like  R.    Act  XL    8a  7. 

Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 
5.        Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Acttt 

8C.I 

World,  world,  0  world! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  makMU 

hate  thee. 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 
t.         King  Lear.    Act  IV.    So.  L 

O  Earth!  all  bathed  with  blood  and  tetfB.7<^ 

never 
Hast  thou  ceased  putting  forth  thy  froitio^ 

flowers. 
Mapamf.  de  Stael— Cbn'nne. 


u. 


Bk.Xni.     Ch.IV.    TrBM.bT 


This  world,  surely,  is  wide  enough  to  bold 
both  thee  and  me. 
V.        Stbxsh— Tristram  Suxndy.  Oh-XD. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do; 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
to.       Tenntbon— in  Jfemoriom.  PtLSQL 


What  is  the  woild  to  tbca 
ip,  its  pleasure,  and  its  d 
Thombon— TAe  Seasons. 


Its  pomp^ts  pleasure,  and  its  nonsenMsI^' 


The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  thatthisk 
a tragedyto those  who feeL 
y.        Walpoub— Xe««"  to  Sir  Hornet  Jfe* 

The  world's  all  title-page;  there's  no  con- 
tents; 

The  world's  all  fSace;  the  man  who  shom  v 
heart, 

Is  hooted  for  his  nnditiea,  and  80oni*d.__    . 
t.       YovMO—Ai^  Tkwb^ds.  Night  V^   ^ 


WOESHIP. 


WOUNDS. 


4S£ 


Ah,  why 
Shonld  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neg- 
lect 
God's  ancient  sanctnaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ? 

a.  Bbyaitt — A  Forest  Hymn, 

lian  always  worships  something;  always 
he  sees  the  Infinite  shadowed  forth  in  some- 
thing finite;  and  indeed  can  and  mast  so  see 
it  in  any  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him  well  to 
fix  his  eyes  thereon. 

b.  CiiSiAYL^—Essays.    Goethe^ s  Works, 

Praise  him  each  savage  farions  Beast 
That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast! 
And  yon  tame  Slaves,  of  the  laborious  plow, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow. 
c        Wentwobth  "Duajos  (Earl  of  Koscom- 
mon) — Miscellanies.  A  Paraphrase 
on  Psalm  CXL  VIII.    Line  53. 

What  greater  calamity  can  fall  upon  a 
jiation  than  the  loss  of  worship. 

d.  Emerson— ^n  Address.  July  15, 1838. 

Besort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most: 
Praying's  the  end  of  preaching. 

e.  Hebbert—  The  Temple.     The  Church 

Porch. 
O  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 

While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  play  and  sing, 

With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even. 
And  can  to  others  say, 

*'  Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  heaven, 
Whilk  sent  this  summer  day." 
/.         AZiEZAMDEB  HuME — Evening.    St.  2. 

How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator? 

g.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV. 

Line  680. 
Get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen. 

h.        Eichard  III.    Act  lU.    Sc.  7. 

Stoop,  boys:  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens;  and 

bows  you 
To  morning's   holy   office:      The  gates  of 

monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,    that   giants  may  get 

through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. 
1.         Cynibdint.    Act  IIL    Sc.  3. 

WORTH. 

Tis  virtue,  wit,  and  worth,  and  all 
That  men  divine  and  sacred  call: 
For  what  is  worth  in  anything, 
But  BO  much  monev  as  't  will  bring  ? 
J.        BurLEB~j/udt6r(».   Pt.  XL   Canto  I. 

Line4G3. 


Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but 

ends! 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  good  great  man  ?   three  treasures— love 

and  light. 
And    calm    thoughts,    regular   as   infants' 

breath: 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 

and  night, — 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 
k.       CoLEBmoB — Reproof. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
AlasI  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 
U        VoBR— Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  IV. 

Line  215. 

0,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing* 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self 

bring  ? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise 

thee? 
m.       Sonnet  XXXIX. 

What's  aught  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 
n.        TYoUus  and  Cressida.    Act  IL    Sc.  2. 

W0X7NDS. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a 

scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to 

wear 
That  which  disfigures  it 
0.        Bybon— C^Ode  Harold.    Canto  IH. 

St.  84. 

He  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
p.        The  Rape  of  Lucrece.    Line  831. 

He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
q.        Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  U.    Sc.  2. 

Her    contrite    sighs    unto    the  clouds  be- 

queathd 
Her  winged  spright,  and  through  her  wounds 

doth  fly. 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 
r.        The  Rape  of  Lucrece.    Lino  1727. 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my 
wound. 
5.        The  Rape  of  Lucrece.    Line  1201. 

Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor, 

dumb  mouUis, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me. 
t        Julius  Ccesar.    Act  III.    Sc.  2. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest:  O  time  most 

acours'd! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  tha 
worst. 
u.        Tu>o  Gentlemen  of  Verona.    Act  V. 

So.  4. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure. 
V.        Droilus  and  Oressida,    Act  II.    So.  2. 

What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees? 
10.       Othello.    Actn.    Sa  3. 
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YOFTH. 


YOUTH. 


Y. 


YOUTH. 

Tonth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death. 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 
More  gratefal  than  this  marble  sleep; 
It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell: 
Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  welL 
Tis  all  perhaps  which  man  acquires. 
But  'tis  not  wnat  our  youth  desires . 
a .        Matthew  Abnold-t  Youth  and  Calm. 

Line  19. 

Young  fellows  will  be  youne  fellows. 
&.        BiCKEBSTAFF — Lovc  m  a  ViUage. 

Actn.    So.  2. 

There  is  nothing  can  equal  the  tender  hours 

When  life  is  first  in  bloom, 

When  the  heart  like  a  bee,  in  a  wild  of 

flowers. 
Finds  everywhere  perfume; 
When  the  present  is  all  and  it  questions  not 
If  those  flowers  shall  pass  away, 
But  pleas'd  with  its  own  delightful  lot. 
Dreams  never  of  decay. 

c.  Hjsnbt  G.  Bohh—MSS.    Dictionary  of 

Poetical  QuotatUms, 

Ahl  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not 
be  a  boy. 

d.  Btbom—  Childe  Harold.    Canto  11. 

St.  23. 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful. 

e.  Bybos— The  Dream.    St  2. 

Her  years 
Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty 

springs; 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch 

forbears, 
/\nd  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vnl^r  things. 
/.         Bybov— Don  Juan.    Canto  V.    St.  18. 

Youth  is  to  all  the  glad  season  of  life;  but 
often  only  by  what  it  hopes,  not  by  what  it 
attains,  or  what  it  escapes. 

g.        Casjlyls— 'Essays.    Schiller. 

The  morning  of  life  is  like  the  dawn  of 
day,  full  of  purity,  of  imagery,  and  harmony. 
A.        Chateaubbiakd. 

As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  something 
of  the  old  man  in  him.,  so  I  am  no  less 
pleased  with  an  old  man  that  has  something 
of  the  youth.  He  that  follows  this  rule  may 
be  old  in  body,  but  can  never  be  so  in  mind. 

i.  CiGEBO. 

It  is  a  truth  but  too  well  known,  that  rash- 
ness attends  youth,  as  prudence  does  old 
age. 

J.  CXCEBO. 


Alas!  the  slippery  nature  of  tender  yooth! 
k.       Claudiamus. 

Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy 

When  I  waa  young! 
When  I  was  young  ?    Ah,  woful  when! 
/.        OoLEBiooE —  Youth  and  Age. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  day«; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  tiie  hecurt  isstosi 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  i 
none, 
m.       CowFEB— TVocmium.    Line  296. 

Youth  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be  dotl 

show; 
We  may  our  ends  by  our  beginnings  know, 
n.        Dmmjiu^Of  Prudence. 

It  is  with  youth  as  with  plants;  from  th( 
first  fruits  they  bear  we  learn  what  mtj  b( 
expected  in  future. 

o.        DEMOPHima. 

Olympian  bards  who  sung 

Divine  ideas  below. 
Which  always  find  us  young, 

And  always  keep  us  so. 

p.       Etasaaonf^Essay.     The  Pod. 

IntzodoctioD. 

Youth  holds  no  sociowy  with  griet 

q.  EXTBIPIDES. 

The  foreground  of  human  life  is  the  oolj 
part  of  it  which  we  can  examine  with  xeu 
exactness, 
r.        Yboxtdk— Short,  Studies  on  Oreal 

Subjects.     Soddy  tnltx^ii^^ 
Last  Days  of  the  noman  Aip^ 

O  happy  unown'd  youths!  your  limbs  cin 

bear 
The  scorching  dog-star  and  the  winter's  sit 
While  the  rich  infant,  nurs'd  with  ctie  sad 

pain. 
Thirsts  with  each  heat  and  coughs  with  ereiy 

rain! 
8.        QkY— Trivia.    Bk.  XL    Line  165. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr 
blows, 
Wliile  proudly  risinc  o'er  the  azure  reshn 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vesssl  goes. 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  sft  the 

helm. 
U        Gray— The  Bard.    Pt  H.    Stt 

The  insect-youth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon. 

^  ^^      Iiiie& 
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There  is  a  feeling  of  Eternity  in  yonth 
-which  msJEes  ns  amends  for  eyerything.  To 
be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  Immortals. 

a.       UAZUTr—Table  Talk.     The  deling  of 

ImmorialUyin  Ywdh, 

Yonth!  yonth!  how  buoyant  are  thy  hopes! 

thej  turn 
Like  mangolds  toward  the  sunny  side. 
6.       JsAM  InoeloW'  The  Fbur  Bridges. 

St.  56. 

How  beautiful  is  youth!  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams! 
Book  of  Beginning,  Story  without  End, 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend! 

c.  liOKOFELLOW — MorUufi  Sahttamus. 

Line  66. 

Bise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me! 

d.  liOsaTBLum— Hiawatha.    Pt  V. 

Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

e.  ho^QFEUjow— Maidenhood. 

Youth  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
/.         LoNOFisLLOW— /ft/perion.    Bk.  IT. 

Ch.  X. 

Every  street  haH  two  sides,  the  shady  side 
and  the  sunny.  When  two  men  shake  bands 
and  part,  mark  which  of  the  two  takes  the 
sunny  side;  he  wiU  be  the  younger  man  of 
the  two. 

g,        Bulwer-Ltiton—  What  WiU  He  Do 

wuh  n  ?  Bk.  n.  Oh.  XV. 

Whose  youth  has  paused  not,  dreaming  in 
the  vale 
Where  the  rathe  violets  dwell? 
h.        Bulwkb-Lytpon— 2%e  First  Violets. 

Youth,  that  pursuest  with  such  eager  face 

Thy  even  way, 
Thoupantest  on  to  win  a  mournful  race: 

Then  stay!  oh,  stay! 
Pause  and  luxuriate  in  thy  sunny  plain; 

Loiter, — enjoy: 
Once  past,  Thou  never  wilt  come  back  again, 

A  second  Boy. 
i         MiLinis— rbu/A.    That  PitrsueaL 

'Tis  now  the  summer  of  your  youth:  time 
has  not  cropt  the  roses  from  your  cheek, 
though  sorrow  long  has  washed  them. 

j.        Edwabd  Moobb— Sniie  Oamester. 

Act  m.    Sc.  4. 

He  felt,  with  indescribable  strength  and 
sweetness,  that  the  lovely  time  of  youth  is 
our  Italy  and  Greece,  full  of  gods,  temples, 
and  bliss;  and  which,  alas!  so  often  Goths 
and  Vandals  stalk  through,  and  strip  with 
their  talons. 

k.  BlCHTEB. 

The  youth  of  the  soul  is  everlasting  and 
eternity  is  youth. 

I.  BiCHTEB. 


Youth  is  a  continual  intoxication;  it  is  the 
fever  of  reason. 

m.         BOGHEEOUGAXTIiD. 

Behold,  mv  lords, 
Although   the   print   be   little,   the   whole 

matter 
And  copv  of  the  father:  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  tnoK  of  his  frown,  his  foreheaa;  nay, 

the  valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek; 

his  smiles; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail, 

finger, 
n.        Winier's  Tale.    Act  H.    Sc.  3. 

Orabbed  age  and  yonth  cannot  live  together. 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care; 
Youth   like  summer  mom,  age  like  winter 

weather, 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  winter 

bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport,  age's  breath  is  short, 
Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame; 
Youth  is  hot  and  hold,  age  is  weak  and  cold. 
Youth  is  wild  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee,  youth,  I  do  adore  thee. 
o.        The  FassimaU  FUgrim.    St  12. 

He  wears  the  roses  of  youth  upon  him. 
p.        Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  HI.  Sc.  2. 

In  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth, 
Bipe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 
q.        King  Henry  V.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

So  wise,  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne*er  live 
long, 
r.        mehard  III    Act  IIL     Sc.  1 . 

The  spirit  of  youth. 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  o^Ins  betimes. 
s.       Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Act  IV.  So.  4. 

Hail,  blooming  Youth! 
May  all  your  virtues  with  your  years  im- 
prove. 
Till  in  consummate  worth  you  shine  the 

pride 
Of  these  our  days,  and  succeeding  times 
A  bright  example. 
t,        SoMEBViLiA— 7^  Chase,    BIl  HL 

Line  388. 

Youth  should  be  a  savings-bank. 
%L        Mapamtb  Swetchins. 

To  be  young  was  very  Heaven! 
V.        WoBDswoBTH— 2^  Frdude,    Bk.  XL 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time;  it  may  be  poor; 
Fart  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing;  pav 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth. 
And  what  it*s  wortn,  ask  death-beds;  they 
can  tell. 
w.      YouvQ— Night  Thoughts.    Night  IL 

Line  47. 
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ZEAL 


ZEPHYES. 


z. 


There  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  general  deoay 
of  virtue  in  a  nation,  than  a  want  of  zeal  in 
its  inhabitants  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

a.  Addisou— Freeholder.    No.  5. 

Never  let  your  zeal  outrun  your  charity; 
the  former  is  but  human,  the  latter  is 
divine. 

b.  HosEA  BAiiLon — MJSS.  Sermons, 

Through  zeal  knowledge  is  gotten,  through 
lack  of  zeal  knowledge  is  lost;  let  a  man  who 
knows  this  double  path  of  gain  and  loss  thus 
place  himself  that  knowledge  may  grow. 

c.  Buddha. 

There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others 
we  convince  ourselves. 

d.  JuNnis. 

A  Spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seemed,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly 

Man, 
God's  latest  image. 

e.  Milton — Paradise  Lost,    Bk.  IV. 

Line  565. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged, 
Or  singular  and  rash. 
/.        Milton— Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  V. 

Line  849. 

Zeal  moved  thcc; 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it! 
g.        "Mnjio^—ISamson  Agonistes.  Line  895. 

So  shall  they  build  me  altars  in  their  zeal, 
Where  knaves  shall  minister,  and  fools  shall 

kneel; 
Where  Faith  may  mutter  o'er  her  mystic 

spell, 
Written  in  blood— and  Bigotry  may  swell 
The  sail  he  spreads  for  Heav'n  with  blasts 

from  hell ! 
Ju        MooRE — Lalla  Rookh,     Veiled  Prophd 

of  Khorassan. 

Zeal  is  very  blind,  or  badly  regulated, 
when  it  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of 
others. 

t.         Pasquieb  Quesnxl. 

I  have  more  Zeal  than  Wit. 
;.         VoPB—JmUations  of  Horace,    Bk.  11. 

Satire  VI.     Lino  56. 

Poets  heap  Virtues,  Painters  Gems  at  will. 
And  shew  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  want  of 
skill, 
fc.        Pops— Iforc^  Essays,    Ep.  n. 

Line  185. 


Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide. 
/.         Pope — Essay  on  Man.    £p.  IIL 

Liiie26L 

Wo  do  that  in  our  Zeal  our  calmer  moment 
would  be  afraid  to  answer. 
m.       Scon— Woodstock.    Ch.  X\TL 

Press  bravely  onward! — not  in  vain 
Your  generous  trust  in  human  kind; 

The  good  which  bloodshed  could  nol  gain 
Your  peaceful  zeal  shall  find, 
n.        Whittiee — To  the  Reformers  (^ 

•  Englaid 


Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephjr 
blows, 
o.        Obay— The  Bard. 

And  soon 
Their  hushing  dances  languished  to  a  stand. 
Like  midnight  leaves  when,  as  the  zepbyn 

swoon. 
All  on  their  drooping  stems  they  sink  ns- 
fanned. 
p.        Hood —  The  Plea  cf  the  Jfidrorowf 

/bintt' 

What  joy  have  I  in  June's  return? 

My  feet  are  parched — my  eyeballs  bum, 
I  scent  no  flowery  gust; 

But  faint  the  flagging  Zephyr  springs, 

With  dry  Macadam  on  its  wings. 
And  turns  me  *'  dust  to  dust" 
q.        Hood — Ode  Jmiiatedfrom  Horace. 

Lull'd  by  soft  Zephyrs  thro'  the  broken  pan*- 
r.        IPop3  —Prologue  to  Satires.    Lino  4i 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  ev*ningsti^ 
Nor  morning  odours  from  the  flow're  arise: 
No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  fi«W' 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yi^^ 
The  balmy  Zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath' 
s.       Pope—  Winter,    lane  45. 

Soften'd  •sounds  along  the  waters  die; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gen^ 
play. 
t.        PopB— JJopc  of  the  Lock,    Line  50. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blojj 
u.        Popz— Essay  on  CrUicism.    Line  366. 

Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  a^Uial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  tne  train  h^ 
neath. 
V.        ^OPE-— Rape  of  the  Lock.    Line  58. 

They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  oelow  the  violet 
to.       CymbeliM.    ActlY.    Sc.  2. 


ADDISON. 


BUTLEB. 
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UNCLASSIFIED   QUOTATIONS. 


Short  Sayings   of  Noted   Authors. 


A. 

Addibon. 

Health  and  oheerfolness  mntnally  beget 
«ach  other, 
a.        The  SpeeUUor.    No.  387. 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 
6.        Caio.    Act  Y.    Sc.  1. 

Mtchatti  Akgelo. 

Death  and  Ioyc  are  the  two  wings 
Which  bear  man  from  earth  to  heaven, 
c. 

Abiobto. 

In  wall  and  roof  and  pavement  scattered  are 
Pall  many  a  pearl,  fail  many  a  costly  stone. 

B. 

Bacon. 

Gome  home  to  men*s  basiness  and  bosoms, 
e.         Essays.    BcdiccUioju 

Knowledge  bloweth  ap,  bat  charity  baildeth 
np. 
/         Bendering  of  1  Cbr.    YUL    1. 

Bailey. 


Defining  night  by  darkness,  death  by  dast. 
g.        Fkstus.    Sc.  Water  and  Wood. 

Ye  live  and  die  on  what  yoar  seals  will 

fetch; 
And  all  are  of  different  prices. 
A.        Fesit^.    Sc.  A  Country  Town. 

BSATTIB. 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 
t.         The  Hermit. 

Inflexible  in  faith;  invincible  in  arms. 
j.         Tike  Minstrel.    Bk.  I.    St.  2. 

B£AX73fONT  AND  FUCTCHZB. 

As  high  as  Heaven  and  as  deep  as  Hell. 
k.        The  Honest  Man's  Fortune.    Act  IV. 

Sc.  1. 

Evil  beginning  hoars  may  end  in  good. 
/.         The  Knight  of  Malta. 

What*s  one  man's  poison,  signer, 
Is  another's  meat  or  drink, 
m.       Lov^a  Cure.    Act  IIL    Sa  2. 


LoBD  Bbooke. 

And  oat  of  mind  as  soon  as^out  of  sight, 
n.        SormeiLVL 

0  wearisome  condition  of  humanity. 
0.        Mustapha.    Act  V.    Sc.  4. 

E.  B.  Bbowmimo. 

And  her  yes  said  once  to  you 
Shall  be  Yes  for  evermore, 
p.        The  Lady's  Yes. 

The  beautiful  seems  right 
By  force  of  beauty,  and  the  feeble  wrong 
Because  of  weakness. 
q.        Aurora  Leigh.    Bk.  I. 

The  soul's  Kialto  hath  its  merchandises, 

1  barter  curl  for  curl  upon  that  mart 
r.        Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Whatever's  lost,  it  first  was  won. 
5.        De  Projfundis.    XXIL 

BuTLEB. 

As  he  that  has  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
t.         Iludibras.    Ft  UI.    Canto  I.   Line  8. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysio  wit  can  fly. 
u.        JIudibras.    Pt.  I.    Canto  L   Line  150. 

Ho  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 
V.        JIudiltras,     Pt.  I.     Canto  HI. 

Line  877. 

Look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 
ID.       Iludibras.   Pt.  L   Canto  I.   Line  490. 
Mabdais.    Bk.  L    Ch.  XI. 

Vulgaria  Stambrigi.    Circa 

1510.    Also  Quoted  by 

St.  Jerome, 

There's  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war. 
X,       Hudibras.    Pt.  II.     Canto  III. 

Line  957. 

Which  he  by  hook  or  crook  has  gather'd 
And  for  his  own  invention  father'd. 
y.        Hudibras.    Pt.  III.     Canto  I. 

Line  109. 

You  have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. 
t,        Hudibras.    Pt.  II.    Canto  HI. 

Line  580. 
OoxjoiAN— rifetr  at  Law.  Act  L   Sc.  1. 
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BUNYAN 


COWLEY. 


BUNTAK. 

Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
One's  fancy  chuckle,  vhile  his  heart  doth 
ache. 
a.        The  Atdhor*s  Way  of  Sending  FMhhVt 

Second  PaH  cf  the  Pilgrim. 

BXTBEE. 

He  that  Trrestles  with  ns  strengthens  onr 
nerves,  and  sharpens  onr  skill.  Onr  antag- 
onist is  our  helper. 

6.        liefledions  on  the  Eevchdion  in  France. 

Illustrious  predecessor. 

c.  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  cf  the  Present 

Discontents. 

The  Age  of  Chivalry  is  gone. 

d.  Re/lections  on  the  Revolxdion  in  France. 

Btbon. 

A  school  boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  the  hour! 

e.  ChUde  Harold.     Canto  H.     St  2. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away. 
/.         Don  Juan.    Canto  XIH,     St  11, 

He  left  a  corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Linked  with  one   virtue,   and  a  thousand 
crimes. 
g.         The  Corsair.    St.  24. 

Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
K        Lament  of  Tasso.    St.  6.     Line  11. 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry; 
So  sweet  the  Blush  of  bashfulness, 
£v'n  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less. 

i.  The  Bride  of  Abydos,   Canto  L   St  a 

Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
J.         In  the  Feuds  Betioeen  Handel  and 

Bononcini, 

There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear. 
k.        The  Corsair.    Canto  L     St  8. 


SUSAXNI.  CXKTXJTBS. 

The  real  Simon  Pure. 
p.        A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  TF^e.    Act  V. 


When  Bishop  Berkeley  said,  "  there  was  no 

matter," 
And  proved  it — ^"twas  no  matter  what  he  said. 
L         Don  Juan.     Cento  XL     St  1. 

0. 

Calhoux. 

Protection  and  patriotism  are  reciprocal. 
m.       Speech  in  Bcply  to  John  Bandolph  in 
Favor  of  a  War  with  Great  Britain. 

ChSLYLE. 

No  good  Book,  or  good  thing  of  any  sort 
shows  its  best  face  nt  first. 
;l        Essays.     Novalis. 

Of  Nothing  yon  can,  in  the  long-run,  and 
with  much  lost  labour,  make  only— Nothing, 
o.        Essays.    Sinking  qf  the  Vengeur. 


ScL 


The  more  thon  stir  it  the  worse  it  will  be. 
q.        Don  Quixote.    Bk.  IIL    Cb.  TUL 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
r.        Don  Quixote.    Pt.  I.    Bk.  L    Ch.  VI 

Chubckzui. 

Kor  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 
s.         Gotham.    Bk.  IL    Line  20. 

Where    he   falls    short   'tis    Nature's  £iiilt 

alone; 
Where  he  succeeds,  the  merit's  all  his  ovn. 
t.         Bosdad.    Line  1025. 

Sir  Edwasd  Coks. 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  tlx. 
u.        lAnes  Quoted  in  Latin. 

COLXBIDOS. 

Clothing  the  palpable  and  ftmilisr. 
V.        The  Death  of  WaUenstein.    AotL 

8cL 

Often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
w.       TheDeathqf  WaUmstdn.  Act?.  Sci 

Coixms. 

Filled  with  fury,  rapt  inspir'd. 
X.         The  Passions.    Line  10. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 
y.        Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomgon. 

Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starij)  'twas  wild. 
2.         jT^  Passions.    Line  28. 

GeOBOE  COLEICAN,  Jb. 

Like  two  single  gentlemen,  rolled  into  one. 
aa.      Lodgings  for  Single  Oentlemen. 

Thank  you,  cood  sir,  I  owe  you  one. 
hb.       The  Poor  Gentleman.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

'Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-U* 
To  a  very  ma^ificent  three-tailed  BasUw. 
cc.      Blue  Bectrd.    Act  II.    Sc.  5. 

COWLET. 

Charm'd  with  the  foolish  whistUng  of  aoaxi. 
dd.      Horace.    Bk.  III.    Ode  L 

God  the  first  garden  made  and  theSiit 
city  Cain . 
ec.       The  Garden.     Essay  V. 

His  time  is  for  ever,  everywhere  his  plsoc. 
ff.        Friendship  in  Absence. 


OOWPEK. 


FRANEIilK. 
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COWFEB. 

Adored  thzongh  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy, 
o.         The  Task.     Bk.  Y.     Line 444. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town. 
&.         The  Task.    Bk.  I.     Line  749. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd  long 
since. 

c.  Tlie  Task .     Bk .  in .     Line  108 . 

Neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own . 

d.  Letter  to  Mr.  Newton. 

Pri.«K>n*d  in  a  parlour,  snug  and  small. 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall. 

e.  Betirement      Line  493. 

Some  people  are  more  9ice  than  wise. 
/.         Mutual  Fbrbear€mce.     Line  19. 

Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of. 
g.        Hope.    Line  211. 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
h.         On  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  PUiure. 

'Tie  a  truth  well  known  to  most, 
That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost; 
We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light, 
In  every  cranny  but  the  right: 
i.         The  Betired  Cat.    Line  95. 

Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time, 
Not  to  be  passed. 
j.         The  Task,    Bk.  in.    Line  75. 

Obabbb. 

Gut  and  come  again 
k.         Tales.    VH.     Line  26. 

Cbashaw. 

Days  that  need  borrow 
No  part  of  their  good  morrow, 
From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow. 
L        Wishes  to  his  8tqfposed  Mistress, 

JoHK  FBiNcra  Davis. 

Honors  oome  by  diligence;   riches  spring 
from  economy, 
m.       Chinese  Moral  Maxims. 

DlBDZS. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Wattle? 
He  was  all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottla 
71.        Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  BoL 

There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up 

aloft, 
To  keep'watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack, 
o.        Poor  Jack. 

DiOHmuB. 

Better  late  than  never. 
p.        Balicamassus.    IX.    9. 


DBUiacoiiD. 

My  life  lies  in  those  looks  which  have  ida 
slain. 
q.        SonneL 

Dbtdsh. 

Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 
«^        The  Cock  and  Fbx.     Line  452. 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  eane. 
3.        Absalom  and  Achit^hel.    Line  169. 

Every  inch  that  is  not  fool,  is  rogue. 
t.        Absaiom  and  Achitophel.    Pt.  II. 

line  46a. 

His  tribe  were  Qod  Almighty's  gentlemen. 
u.        Absalom  and  AchiiopheL    Pt.  L 

Line645w 

Joy  rul*d  the  day,  and  love  the  night 
V.        T?ie  Secular  Masque.    Line  83. 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
10.       Alexander's  Feast.    Pt.  Y. 


Gboboe  Euot. 

In  high  vengeance  there  is  noble  soom. 
X.        The  Spanish  Qypsy.    Bk.  lY. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  your  road,  another  to 
cut  it 
y.        Danid  Deronda.  Bk.  IV.  Ch.  TCXXTT. 

Ebxnezeb  Eluot. 

Life  1b  short,  and  time  is  swift; 
Boses  fade,  and  shadows  shift 
s.        £^pigraM. 


Bight  is  more  beautiful  than  private  affeo^ 
tion ;  and  love  is  compatible  with  universal 
wisdom. 

oo.      Essay.     On  Shakespeare. 


r. 

CA.TBKBZNX  M.  FaNSHAWX. 

Twas   in    Heaven    pronounced,   and  'twM 
whispered  in  Hell. 
lb.      Enigma  Written  at  the  Deep  Dene, 

England,  I9ie. 

Fobdl 

Diamonds  cut  diamonds. 
CG.      The  Lover's  Melancholy.  Act  I.  8a  !• 

Fbaksun. 

A  fieit  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will. 
dd.      The  Way  to  Wealth. 

There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  badpeooei 
ee.      Letter  to  Quincy.    Sept  11,  1773. 
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OABRIGE. 


HUDSON. 


Gasbick. 

Hearts  of  oak  are  onr  ships. 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men. 
a.        Hearts  of  Oak. 

Let  others  hail  the  rising  snii: 
I  bow  to  that  whose  conise  is  run. 
6.        On  the  Death  of  Mr.  FeUutm. 

Gat. 

How  many  saucy  airs  we  meet, 
From  Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate  street! 
c.        The  Barley-Mow  and  Dunghill. 


Pt.L 


Lash'd  into  Latin  by  the  tingling  rod. 
d.        The  Birth  of  the  Squire.    Line  46. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
6.        Beggars  Opera.    Act  L    So.  1. 

Gladstoke. 

To  be  engaged  in  opposing  wrong  affords, 
under  the  conditions  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, but  a  slender  guarantee  for  being 
right. 

/.         Time  and  Place  of  Homer. 

Introduction. 

Gosihb. 

Originality  provokes  originality. 
17- 

Gk>LDSMITH. 

Measures,  not  men,  have  always  been  my 
mark. 
A.        The  Good-Naivred  Man.    Act  H. 

Nobody  with  me  at  sea  but  myself, 
i.         The  Haunch  of  Venison, 

Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses. 
j.         Vicar  of  Wak^eld.    Ch.  IX. 

Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might 

hurt: 
It*s  like  sending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting 

a  shirt, 
fc.        The  Haunch  of  Veriison. 

The  king  himself  has  followed  her 
When  she  has  walked  before. 
L        Elegy  on  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize. 

The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
m.       Tlie  Traveller.    Line  356. 

They  say  that  woman  and  music  should 
never  be  dated, 
n.        She  Stoops  to  Conquer.    Act  HL 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know. 
0.        The  Traveller.    Line  04. 

GoooE. 

Out  of  syght,  out  of  mynd. 
p.        Mglogs,  Epytaphes,  and  Sonneites.  1563. 


Gbay. 

Beneath  the  Good  how  fta, — but  fax  abovo 
the  Great 
q.       Progress  of  Poesy.   lEL    3.   Line  16. 

Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
r.        Megy  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  St.  16. 

BOHEBT  GSESNE. 

Waste  brings  woe,  rnd  sorrow  hates  despair. 
s.        Sonnet. 


Hapiz. 

lam:  what  lam 
My  dust  will  be  agaii^. 
t. 

The  earth  is  a  host  who  murders  his  guests, 
u. 

J.  C.  and  A.  W.  Habe. 

Science  sees  signs;  Poetry  the  thing  signified. 
V.        Guesses  at  Truth. 

Thought  is  the  wind,  knowledge  the  sail, 
and  mankind  the  vessel, 
to.       Guesses  <U  Truth. 

Hezke. 

Friendship,  love,  philosopher's  stone, — 
These  three  things  men  value  alone. 
SB.        Book  of  Songs,    lyrical  Interlude. 

No.  44. 

Hebbebt. 

Do  well  and  right,  and  let  the  woiid  sink. 
y.        Country  Parson.    Ch.  XXIX. 

His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 
z.        Country  Parson.    Ch.  XXIX. 

Holmes. 

Everything  is  twice  sis  large,  measured  on 
a  three-year-old's  three-foot  scale  as  on  a 
thirty-year-old's  six-foot  scale. 

aa.      The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  Ch.  L 

Whatever  comes  from  the  brain  carries  the 
hue  of  the  place  it  came  from,  and  whatever 
comes  from  the  heart  carries  the  heat  and 
color  of  its  birthplace. 

bb.      The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Ch.  VL 

Sir  JoHK  Hour. 

The  better  day  the  better  deed, 
cc.      Sir  Wm.  Moore's  Case. 

Hudson. 

Before  you  could  say  Jack  Bobinson. 
dd.      Song. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


LOWELL. 
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J. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Maoh  may  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  be 
canght  yonng. 
a.        JBostoelTs  Ltje  of  Johnson.    An.  1772. 

We  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 
6.        Prologue  on  Opening  the  Drury  Lane 

Theatre, 

Who  driyee  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 

c.  BosiJoelTs  Life  of  Johnson,    An.  1784. 

Words  are  the  daughters  of  earth,  and  things 
are  the  sons  of  heaven. 

d.  Preface  to  Didionary. 

Ben  Jonson. 

All  concord's  bom  of  contraries. 

e.  Oynthia*s  Revels.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

And  may  they  know  no  rivals  but  themselves. 
/.         Sefanus.    Act  TTT.    So.  1. 

He  threatens  many  that  hath  injured  one. 
g.        Sejanus.    Act  XL    Sc.  4. 

Let  them  call  it  mischief: 
When  it  is  past,  and  prospered,  'twill  be  a 
virtue. 
K        CalUine.    ActHL    So.  3. 

Small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
i.         To  the  Memory  of  Shakespeare* 


Kebijb, 

Sweet  is  the  infant's  waking  smile, 

And  sweet  the  old  man's  rest — 
But  middle  age  by  no  fond  wile. 

No  soothing  calm  is  blest 

>.         The  Christian  Tear,   St.  PJulip  and  St. 

James.    St.  3. 

Lamb. 

An  album  is  a  garden,  not  for  show 
Planted,  but  use;  where  wholesome  herbs 
should  grow. 
k.        In  an  Album  to  a  Clergyman's  Lady. 

Not  if  I  know  myself  at  all. 
I.         The  Old  and  New  Schooimaster, 

L'EfiOBANOB. 

Though  this  may  be  play  to  you* 
Tis  death  to  us. 

t\Me8fr(m  Several  Authors.  Fable  398. 


m. 


LONOFBZJiOW. 


A  banner  with  a  strange  devioe. 
Excelsiorl 
n.        Excdsior. 

Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunidiine. 
0*       MunonnnK    tfu  a. 


So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal;  loving,  pure. 
p.        Christus.     The  Oolden  Legend.  Pt  V. 

The  country  is  lyric,— the  town  dramatic. 
When  mingled,  they  make  the  most  perfect 
musical  drama. 

q.        Kavanagh.    Gh.  XTTI. 

The  heaven  of  poetry  and  romance  still 
lies  around  us  and  within  us. 
r.        Dnft-Wood,     Twice  Told  Tales. 

The  natural  alone  is  permanent. 
s,        Kavanagh.    Oh.  XIU. 

The  thirst  of  power,  the  fever  of  ambition. 
t         Christus.    Divine  Tragedy.    The  First 

Passover,    Ft.  IL 

LovzB. 

Live  and  think. 
u.        Falher  Roach. 

Beproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye. 
V.        Rory  O'More. 

Bulweb-Ltxtok. 

Frank,  haughty,  rash,— the Bupert  of  debate. 
10.       The  New  Timon.    Pt  I.    St  6. 

In  life  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  do  you  the 
most  mischief,  enemies  with  the  worst  inten- 
tions, or  friends  with  the  best. 

X.        What  WiU  He  Do  WUh  R?    Bk.  HL 

Oh.  XVIL 


« 


Never  say 
Fail "  again. 
y.       Richelieu,    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 


Loweuj. 

And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our  will, 
Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe  dis- 
grace 
The  problem  still  for  us  and  all  the  hnman 
race.' 
s.         Under  the  Old  Elm.    Pt  VII.    St  3. 

Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot 
The  Sinias  climb  and  know  it  not. 
aa.      The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfai.    Prelude. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no 

more; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  find'st  not  Sioai,  ^tis  thy  soul  is  poor. 
66.      Bibliotaires. 

Got  the  ill  name  of  augurs  because  they 
were  bores. 
cc.      A  Fable  for  OrUics.    Line  55. 

In  general  those  who  have  nothing  to  say 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in  doing 
it 
dd.      An  Oriental  Apologue.    St'  15. 

Nature  fits  all  her  children  with  something 
to  do. 
M.      A  FtMefor  Oril^iGs.    Last  Line. 


4d4 


LOWELL. 


MONTAiaNE. 


We  remain 
Safe  in  the  hallowed  quiet  of  the  past, 
a.        The  CaUiedral. 

Bofb-hoartedness,  in  times  like  these 
Shows  sof  ness  in  the  upper  story. 
6.        Biplow  Papers.    No.  7. 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 

c.  Stanzas  on  Freedom. 

M. 

Hacaulay. 

A  system  in  which  the  two  great  command- 
ments were,  to  hate  yonr  neighbor  and  to 
loye  yonr  neighbor's  wife. 

d.  Essay.    Mitfords  History  of  Greece, 

MacGallum. 

The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water 
that  is  past 
The  Waiermm, 


e. 


Geoboe  MacDonau). 


Beanty  and  sadness  always  go  together. 
Nature  thought  Beauty  too  rich  to  go  forth 
Upon  the  earth  without  a  meet  alloy. 
/         WUhin  and  Wiih^M,    Pt.  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Where  McQregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of 
the  table. 
g.        Quoted  hy  Emerson  in  American 

Scholar. 

Mablowb. 

Things  that  are  not  at  all,  are  never  lost 
h.        Hero  and  Leander.    First  Sestiad. 

Line  276. 

Massingeb. 

And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel 
L         The  Duke  of  Milan.    Act  IV.    Sa  3. 

Mazzinl 

One  sole  God ; 
One  sole  ruler, — his  Law; 
One  sole  interpreter  of  that  law  — 
Humanity. 
j.         Life  and  Writings.     Young  Europe. 

General  Principies.    No.  1. 

Ow£N  Mebedith. 

Who  can  answer  where  any  road  leads  to  ? 
k.        Lucile.    Pt.  I.    Canto  IV.    St  21. 

MSBBICX. 

Not  what  we  wish  but  what  we  wont. 
/.         Hymn. 

Milton. 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

m.       Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV.    Line  323. 

A  fabric  huge 
Bose  like  an  exhalation. 
71.        Paradise  Lost^    Bk.  L    Line  710. 


Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  aiti 
And  eloquence. 
0.        Paradise  Begamed.    Bk.  IV. 

line  m 

Eldest  Night  and  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Natun 
p.        Paradise  Lost    Bk.  EL    Linet^ 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abeolota 
q.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  H.    line  5601 

For  contemplation  ho  and  valor  formed, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractiTe  gnce. 
r.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  IV.    Line  297. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 
s.        Paradise  Lost    Bk.  H.    Line '" 


Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloqnenL'  ' 
t.        Sonnd.     To  the  Lady  Margartt  hej^ 

Last  the  sire  and  his  throe  sons. 
With  their  four  wives;  and  God  made  fitfi 
the  door, 
u.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL    Line  73(1 

Moping  melancholy. 
And  moonstruck  madness. 
V.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  XL    Linettt 

Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles. 
w.       L' Allegro.    Line  27. 

Hocks  whereon    greatest   men  hare  oM 
wreck'd 
X.        Paradise  Regained.  Bk.  IL  Line  238. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done! 
y.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  VL    Line  29. 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  tree  to  &!!• 
z.        Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  m.    Line». 

The  palpable  obscure. 
aa.      Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  H.    Line  406- 

Things  unatt^mptod  yet  in  prose  or  rhyffl^ 
bb.      Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  L    Line  16. 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved. 
cc.      Paradise  Lost.    Bk.  U.    LinelB^ 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  gri^ 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  ftvov^ 
dd.      Oomus.    Line  365. 

Zeal  and  duty  are  not  sloir. 
But  on  Occasion's  forelock  watchfoi  ^^ 
ee.      Paradise  Begainsd,    Bk.  HL      ,^ 

linel** 

MoiriAXONB. 

A  man  must  either  imitate  the  Tieiotf  ^ 
hate  them. 
ff.        OfSolitude. 

Wo  are  nearer  neighbours  to  oursriteitt* 
whiteness  to  snow,  or  weight  to  sto&tf* 
gg.      Essays.    Bk.IL    Oh.  XU. 


•  laoontes,  the  ealebralid  ontev  of  Onaoti 
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MaBQXTIS  of  MOKXXtOSB. 

m  m&ke  thee  glorieas  by  my  pen, 
And  famoTiB  by  my  sword, 
a.        Song.     "  ify  Dear  and  oniy  Love. 

MOBE. 

For  men  use  if  they  have  an  evil  toume,  to 
write  it  in  marble ;  and  whoso  doth  ns  a 
good  tonme  we  write  it  in  duste. 

6.        Bichard  111. 

MOOEB. 

Good  at  a  fight,  but  better  at  a  play; 
Godlike  in  giving  bat  the  devil  to  pay. 
e.        On  a  Ckist  of  Sheridan's  Hand. 

MUBFHY. 

Above  the  vnlgar  flight  of  common  sonls. 
d.        Zenobia.    Act  Y. 


N. 
LadtNaibns. 

A  penniless  lass  wi'  a  lang  pedigree. 
«.         The  Laird  o*  CocJqten. 

Gnde  nicht,  and  joy  be  wi*  yon  a'. 
/.         Qvde  ITteht,  etc. 

O. 

EakeO'Ha2A. 

When  the  judgment's  weak. 
The  prejudice  is  strong, 
g.       Midas,    Act  I.    So.  4. 

P. 

Paijet. 

Who  can  refate  a  sneer? 
ft.        Morai  PfUIosopky.    Bk.  Y.    Ch.  IX. 

Pebct. 

Every  white  will  have  its  black. 
And  every  sweet  its  sour, 
i.         Mdiques.    Sir  Carline, 

He  that  wold  not  when  he  mighty 
He  shall  not  when  he  wold-a. 
j.         Bdiques.     The  Baffled  KnighL 

Ambbose  Phizjfs. 

Stndions  of  eas6  and  fond  of  hnmble  things. 
k.        Prom  HoUand  to  a  SHeftd  in  England. 

Pops. 

Alive,  ridionlons,  and  dead,  forgot! 
2.         Moral  Essay.    Ep.  IL    Line  248. 

A  wit  with  dances,  and  a  dance  with  wits, 
m.       Dunciad.    Bk.  lY.    Line  90. 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  larks  behind  a  star, 
n.        Satire  I.    Bk.  IL    Line  110. 


Beaaty  that  shocks  yoa,  pprts  that  none  will 

trust; 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the 

dust 
o.        Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  332. 

Destroy  all  Creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  If  Man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust 
p.        Essay  on  Man.    JQp.  I.    Line  117. 

Die  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat. 
a.        Moral  Essays.  £p.  III.    I'o  Bathurst. 

Line  96. 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold, 
r.        Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  lY. 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  ^e 
land. 
s.        Prologue  to  Satires.    Line  5. 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve. 
i.        Essay  on  Oriticism.    Line  191. 

Glory  and  gain  the  industrious  tribe  pro- 
voke; 
And  gentle  dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 
u.        The  Ihmciad.    Bk  U.    Line  33. 

Health  consists  with  Temperance  alone; 
And  Peace,  oh  Yirtue!  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
V.        Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  lY.    Line  81. 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

I^uffs,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Billet-doux. 

10.       Bape  of  the  Lock.  Canto  I.  Line  137. 

How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines! 
X.        Essay  on  Oriticism.  Pt.  11.  Line  421. 

Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
They  rise,  ^ley  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
y.       Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  UL    Line  19. 

Nature  made  every  Fop  to  plague  his  brother. 
Just  as  one  Beauty  mortifies  another. 
«.       Satire  of  Dr,  Donne.    Satire  lY. 

Line  258. 

Of  Manners  gentle,  of  Affections  mild, 
In  Wit  a  Man,  Simplicity,  a  child. 
aa.      Efntaph  Xl.    Line  1. 

Solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 
66.       The  Dunciad.    Bk.  L    Line  52. 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed. 
ec.      Essay  on  Man.    Ep.  lY.    Line  119. 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to 
side. 
dd.      Bape  of  Ihe  Lock.  Canto  Y.    Line  73. 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor 

rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there, 
ee.      Prdiogueto  Saiires.    Line  171. 

To  err  is  human;  to  forgive  divine. 
ff.       Essay  on  Oriticism.  R.  IE.  Line  325. 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart 
gg.     Prologue  to  **Oato,"    Linel. 
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Tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  hnman  brain. 

a.  Essay  on  Man,    £p.  IL    Lino  47. 

With  too  mnch  Quickness  ever  to  be  taught; 
With  too  much  Thinking  to  have  common 
Thought. 

b.  Moral  Essays.    Ep.  n.    Line  97. 

PiLCD. 

Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone. 
And  some  before  the  speaker. 

School  and  Scho<A'Fellows. 


c. 


Pbiob. 


And  the  ^ray  mare  will  prove  the  better 
horse. 
d.        Epilogue  to  Lxicius. 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less. 
6.        Henry  and  Emma.    Line  323. 

One  single  positive  weighs  more. 
You  know,  than  negatives  a  score. 
/.         Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  Esq. 

They  always  talk  who  never  think. 
g.        On  a  Passage  in  the  Scaligerana. 

They  never  taste  who  always  drink. 
A.         On  a  Passage  in  the  Scaligerana 


O. 


QUABLES. 

Be  wisely  worldly,  but  not  wordly  wise, 
i.         Emblems.    Bk.  n.    2. 

The  next  way  home's  the  farthest  way  about. 
j.         Emblems.    Bk.  IV.    2.    Epigram  IL 

B. 

Rn.KY. 

Bad  are  those  men  who  speak  evil  of  the 
good. 
k.        Plaulus.  The  Bacchides.  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

S. 

Le  Sage. 

I  wish  you  all  sorts  of  prosperity  with  a 
little  more  taste. 
I.         QilBlas.    Bk.  VII.    Ch.  IV. 

Sewabd. 

It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  op- 
posing and  enduring  forces, 
m.       Speech.    Oct.  25,  1858. 

Shaeespeabb. 

A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue, 
n.        Love's  Labour's  Lost    Act  V.    So.  2, 

A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit 
o.        Hamlet.    Act  V.    So.  2. 

A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken  meats. 
p.        King  Lear.    Act  II.    Sc.  2. 


A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind. 
g.        HamleL    Act  L     So.  2. 

All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  find& 
r.        ^71^7  Lear.    Act  II.    So.  4. 

All*s  well  that  ends  well. 

s.        AWs  WeU  That  Ends  TTeU.    Act  V. 

Sal. 
Although  our  last  and  least 

t         King  Lear.    Act  L    So.  1. 

*'Amen*' 
Stuck  in  my  throat, 
u.        Macbeth.    Act  II.    So.  2. 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found. 
V.        Sonnet  LXX  V. 

And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplidtj, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill. 
to.       Sonnet  LX  VL 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

X.         Taming  <^  the  Shrew.    Act  IV.   ScL 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,     •    •     •    • 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flosh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats. 
y.        Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  mfiSf 
To  slay  the  innocent  ? 
z.        Richard  m.     Act  L    Sc.  4 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-&-p& 
aa.      Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  2. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  Hay, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummfT. 
66.      Henry  i  T.    Pt  L    Act  IV.    8o.  L 

At  my  finger's  ends, 
cc.       Twelfth  Kight.    ActL    So,  3. 

Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  1ot& 
dd.      Much  Ado  About  Nothing,    Act  IV. 

Sc.  ] 

Behold  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazemex^^ 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet, 
ee.       TroUus  and  CressidOn    Act  V.    6c.  • 

Beware  the  ides  of  March! 
ff,       Julius  Caesar.    Act  L    Sc  2. 

Bonny  sweet  Bobin  is  all  my  joy. 
gg.      Hamlet.    Act  IV.    Sc.  5. 

Brief  abstract,  and  record  of  tedious  dsjs. 
AA.       Richard  III    Act  IV.    So.  4. 

But  now,   I  am  cabin*d,  cribb'd,  confin'^ 

bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears, 
u.       Mad)eth.    Act  UI.    So.  4. 

Mess.— But  yet,  madam — 
Cleo.-l  do  not  like  "but  yet"  it  do«  attf 
The  good  preoedenoe;  fie  upon  "  but  7«t; 
"  But  yet     is  as  a  goaler  to  oring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 
jj.       Antony  ant*  Geopatra,   Aot  Q.  So.& 
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Can  snch  things  be 
And  overcome  ub  like  a  Bummer's  clond, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 
a.        Macbeth,    Act  IIL    So.  4. 

Condemned  into  everlasting  redemption  for 
this. 
&.        Much  Ado  About  Xoihing.    Act  IV. 

So.  2. 

Crabbed  age  and  yonth  cannot  live  together. 

c.  FassUmaie  Pilgrim,    Pt.  Xn. 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 

d.  JRichard  III    Act  UI,    Sc.  7. 

Every  man  is  odd. 

e.  TroUus  and  Oreaaida.    Act  IV.    So.  5. 

Every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 
/.         Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  II.    So.  2. 

BuTjJLR^Hudibraa.    Pt.  I.    Canto  I. 

Line  132. 

Excellent!  I  smell  a  device. 
g.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  H.    So.  3. 

Fair  is  fonl,  and  foal  is  fair, 
h,         Macbeth,    Act  I.     Sc.  1. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find, 
i.         Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IL    Sc.  5. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags  do  make  their  children 

blind; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags  shall  see  their 

children  kind. 
J.         King  Lear,    Act  11.     Sc.  4. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates;  and  dainty 

bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 
k.        Love's  Labour*a  Lost,    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Give  me  your  gloves,  FU  wear  them  for  your 
sake. 
I,        Merchant  of  Venice,    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

Giving  more  light  than  heat. 
m,       JIamlet,    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

God  defend  thy  right! 
n.        Richard  II,    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

God  save  the  mark! 
o.        Henry  IV,    Pt.  I.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Harp  not  on  that  string, 
p.         Hichardlll,    Act  IV.    Sc.  4. 

Heaven  mend  all! 
q,        Cymbeline,    Act  V.    Sc.  5. 

Heaven's  face  doth  glow, 
r.        UamUt,    Act  IIL    8c.  4. 

Be  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it 
more  natural. 
s.        Twelfth  Night.    Act  II.    Sc.  3. 

He  must  have  a  long  spoon,  that  must  eat 
with  the  Devil. 
U         Comedy  of  Errors,    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

82 


Here,  in  the  sands, 
Thee  111  rake  up. 
u.        King  Lear,    Act  IV.    Sc  6. 

Here's  metal  more  attractive. 
V,        Hamlet,    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

He  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for 
me;  and  he  that  is  less  than  man,  I  am  not 
for  him. 

10.       Mtxh  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  H. 

So.  1. 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 

X,        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning. 
y.        King  Lear.    Act  lU.    Sc.  2. 

I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff;  but  a 
Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy. 
z.        Henry  I V,    Pt.  L    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 
aa.      As  You.  Like  It,     Act  lU.    Sa  2. 

1*11  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in 
Christendom. 
66.      Heni-ylV.    Pt.L    ActL     Sc.  2. 

In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
cc.       Henry  VL    Pt.  HI.    Act  IV.    Sc.  1. 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
dd.      Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Act  I.     Sc.  3. 

I  pause  for  a  reply. 
ee,       Julius  Ccesar,    Act  HL    Sc  2. 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind. 
ff,        Othello,    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. 
gg,      Henry  V,    Act  III.     So.  6. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on  *t 
lih,      Cymbeline,    Act  H.    Sc.  4. 

It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
iu        Timon  of  Athens,    Act  I.    So.  1. 

It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage. 
jj,        Wmier's  Tale.    Act  L    So.  2. 

Lean  fiamine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing 
fire. 
kk,      Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  IV.     So.  2. 

Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside* 
U.        King  John.    Act  1.    Sc.  1. 

Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none, 
mm.    AlTs  WeU  That  Ends  WelL    Act  L 

Sc.  1. 

Mend,  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy 
leisure. 
nn.      King  Lear.    Act  H.    Sc.  4. 
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Ko  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Herctdes. 
a.        Eamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  2. 

Ho  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 
6,        Henry  VL    Pt.  L    Act  U.    Sc.  4. 

No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanotuarize. 

c.  UairdeU    Act  J\\    Sc.  7. 

Nor  age  eat  up  my  inTention. 

d.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  lY. 

So.  1. 

Note  this  before  my  notes, 
Tiiere's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the 
notinc. 

e.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.    Act  IL 

Sc.  3. 

No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door;  but  'tis  enough. 
/.         Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  III.    Sc.  1. 

O  day  and   night,  but   this   is  wondrous 
strange, 
g.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  5. 

O  my  prophetic  soul!  mine  uncle! 
h.        Hamlet.    Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

O  Bomeo,  Bomeo!  wherefore  art  thou  Bomeo  ? 
i.         Romeo  and  Juliet.    Act  II.    So.  2. 

O,  the  more  angel  she. 
And  you  the  blacker  devil! 
>.         OtheOo.    Act  V.    Sc.  2. 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven. 
A:.        AlVs  WeU  Thai  Ends  Well    Act  L 

So.l. 

Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety. 
I.         Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.     Act  II.    Sc.3. 

Out  upon  this  half  fac'd  fellowship! 
m.       Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  I.    Sc.  3. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  present, 
worst, 
n.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  II.    Act  IL     Sc.  3. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her    goodliest.      You 

have  seen 
■Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:  her  smiles  and 

tears 
Were  like  a  better  day. 
o.        King  Lear.    Act  IV.     Sc.  3. 

Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
p.         Winter's  Tale.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Bights  by  rights  fouler,  strength  by  strengths 
do  fail. 
q.        Coriolanus.    Act  IV.    Sc.  7, 

Shall  remain! — 
Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?    mark 

you 
His  absolute  shall  ? 
r.        Coriolanus.    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 


Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 
9.        Richard  liX     Act  L    Sc  3. 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  gnv 
apace. 
i.         Richard  III.     Act  H.    Sc  i 

Smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

IX.  Othello.    Acty.     Sc.  2. 

Smooth  runs  the  water,  where  the  bzookii 

deep; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  tnaiOB. 
V.        Henry  VL    Pt.IL     Act HL   6c.l. 

Some  of  us  will  smart  for  it 
w.       Much  Ado  Abovi  Nothitw.    AotY. 

Sc.L 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  liilL 

X.  Measure  for  Measure.    Act  IL  Sa  !• 

So  we  grew  together. 
y.        Midsummer  Ifighfs  Dream.   ActlE 

So.1 

Speak  but  one  rhvme,  and  I  am  satisfied; 
Cry  but — Ah  me!  pronounce  but  love  asd 
dove  — 

z.         Romeo  and  Juliet    Act  H.    8c  L 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trM 
to  speak. 
aa.      Maebeih.    Act  HL    Scl 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friesdi. 
lb.        Taming  of  the  Shreus.     Act  L    Sc.  1 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  veil 
cc.       King  Lear.    Act  L     Sc.  4. 

Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  desr  de* 
light. 
dd.      Sonnet  CII. 

Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 
ef.        Love's  Labour*s  Lost    Act  UL  Sa  !• 

Sweets  to  the  sweet;  farewell! 
ff.       Hamlet.    Act  V.     Sc.  L 

Sweets  with  sweets  war  not;  joy  deligflto* 
joy. 
gg.      Sonnet  VIII. 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 
fh.       Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Act  ID- 

Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart  be  vritb*»l 
still: 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kifl' 
it.        Henry  VL    Pt  H.    ActV.    Sc  2. 

That  it  should  oome  to  this! 
But  two  months  dead! — nay,  not  so  xnflfl^ 
not  two! 
jj.        Hamlet    Act  I.    Sc.  2, 

That  that  is,  is. 
kk,  .   TwafthlTighL    Act IV.    Scl 
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The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoalders. 
a.        Othelio.    Act  I.    So.  3. 

The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Ck>nfoimds  us. 
6.        Macbeth.    Act  U.    So.  2. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 
c.        Julius  CcBsar.    Act  HL    So.  1. 

The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 
a,       Henry  IV.    Pt.  L    AotV.    So.  1. 

The  game  is  up. 
e.        Cynibeline.    Act  m.    So.  3. 

Then  westward  ho! 
Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  lady- 
ship. 
/  Twdfih  Night.    Act  m.    So.  1. 

The  people  are  the  city. 
g.        Coriolanua.    Act  IIL    Sc.  1. 

There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven  half- 
penny loaves  sold  for  a  penny:  the  three- 
nooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

h.        Henry  VL    Pt  H.    Act  IV.    Sc.  2. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities. 
Not  for  delights;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. 
i.         Henry  VIIL    Act  V.     So.  1, 


The  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
j.         Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.    Act  H. 


So.  2. 


The  trick  of  singularity. 
k.         Twdflh  Night.    Act  IL     So.  6. 


The  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
L         Midsummer  Ifight's  Dream.    Act  Y. 

Sa  1. 

Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb 

upward 
To  what  they  were  before, 
m.       MacheOi.    Act  IV.     Sc.  2. 

This  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion, 
n.        OthdU).    Act  UI.    Sc.  3. 


This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver 
o.        Richard  IL    Act  IL     Sc.  1. 


Thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my 

name; 
The  one  ne*er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 

blame, 
p.        Comedy  of  Errors.    Act  HL    Sc.  1. 

Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;— here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point 
q.        Henry  IV.    Pt  I.    Act  II.    Sc.  4. 

Thou  villain  base 
Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? 
r.        Oymibetine.    Act  IV.    Sc  2. 


*Tis  in  grain,  f,ir;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
^ireather 
s.        )  ioelflh  Night.    Act  I.     Sc.  5. 

'Tis  neither  heie  nor  there. 
t         Othello.    Act  IV.    Sc.  3. 

Truth    needs    no  colour,   with    his  colour 

flx'd; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay; 
But  best  is  best  if  never  intermix'd. 
u.        Sonnet  CI. 

'Twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 
"Twas  pitiful,  twas  wondrous  pitifuL 
V.        Othello.    Act  L    Sc.  3. 

We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws. 
ID.       Measure  for  Measure.     Act  L     Sc.  4. 

We  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we 
may  be. 
X.        HamleL    Act  IV.    So.  5. 

VHiat  a  fedling-off  was  there! 
y.        Hamlet.    Act  I.    Sc.  6. 

What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this! 
z.        Henry  IV.    Pt.  I.    Act  DL    So.  3. 

What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom? 
aa.      Macbeth.    Act  IV.    Sc  1. 

What  work's,    my    countrymen,    in  hand? 

Where  go  you  ' 

With  bats  and  clubs?   The  matter?   Speak,! 

piay  you. 
bb.       Coriolanus.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  little  worse  than  a 
man;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better 
than  a  beast. 

cc.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  L    Sc.  2. 

When  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into 
Charybdis,  your  mother. 
dd.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IIL    So.  6. 

When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have 

told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing. 
ee.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  IIL    Sc.  2. 

When  I  was  stamp'd;  some  coiner  with  his 

tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit 
ff.        Oymbeline.    Act  IL    So.  ii. 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves. 
gg.       Othello.    Act  L    Sc.  1. 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  waim 

within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
hh.      Merchant  of  Venice.    Act  1.    So.  1. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
it.        Henry  IV.    Pt  IL     Act  m.    So.  1. 

Words  pav  no  debts,  give  her  deeds. 
ij.       TroUus  and  Oressida.    Act  in.    So.  2. 
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Ton  are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense- 
less and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of  the 
watch;  therefore  bear  yon  the  lantern. 

a.  Much  Ado  Abdid  Nothing,    Act  m. 

Sc.  3. 

Yon  nndergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair. 

b.  Timon  of  Athens.    Act  m.    Sc.  5. 


Yon  wonld  eat  chickens  i*  the  shell. 
TroUus  and  Oresaida,    Act  L 


c. 


So.  2. 


Zed'  thou  unnecessary  letter! 

d.  King  Lear,    Actn.    Sc.  2. 

Shellst. 

Loye's  pestilence,  and  her  slow  dogs  of  war. 

e.  Hellas,    Line  321. 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 
/.         To . 

Sheridan. 

An  nnforgivinp;  eye,  and  a  damned  disin- 
heriting countenance. 
g.        School  for  Scandal,    Act  IT.    So.  L 

An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love. 
h.        The  CrUic.    Act  m. 

Inconsolable  to  the  minuet  in  Ariadne, 
i.  The  VrUic.    Act  U.     Sc.  2. 

Too  civil  by  half. 
j.         The  Rivals,    ActllL    So.  4. 

Sir  Phiup  Sidnet. 

Have  I  caught  my  heav'nly  jewel. 
k,        Astrophel  and  Stelku     Song  IL 

Many-headed  multitude. 
/.         Arcadia.     Bk.  II. 

My  dear,  my  better  half, 
m.       Arcadia,    Bk.  IIL 

Smoijjeit. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
n.         Gil  Bias,    Bk.  X.    Ch.  I. 

Spenbeb. 

And  there,  though  last,  not  least, 
o.        Colin  Clout,    Line  444. 

Through  thick  and  thin, 
p.        Foerie  Queene.    Bk.  IIL     Canto  lY. 

St.  46. 

Yet  was  he  but  a  squire  of  low  degree. 
Q,        Fcerie  Queene,    Bk.  IV.    Canto  YII. 

St.  16. 

Ma-haw^  DE  StaSl. 

I  see  that  time  divided  is  never  long,  and 
that  regularity  abridges  all  things. 
r.        Abel  Stevens*  Life  of  Madame  de  StaH, 

Ch.  xxxvm. 


Innocence  in  genius,  and  candor  in  power, 

are  both  noble  qualities.  

a,        Qennany.     Pt.  IL     Ch.  VIIL 

SWEDENBOBO. 

A  man  after  death  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
spiritual  man ;  nevertheless  he  still  appears 
in  ail  respects  like  himself. 

t         Vonjugial  Love.    Par.  31. 

Charity  itself  consists  in  acting  justly  and 
faithfully  in  whatever  office,  business  and 
employment  a  person  is  engaged  in. 

u.         True  Christian  Religion,    Par.  422. 

Conjugial  lovo  is  celestial,  spiritual,  and 
holy,  because  it  corresponds  to  the  celestial, 
spiritual  and  holy  marriage  of  the  Ijord  and 
the  Church. 

V,        Conjugial  Love.    Par.  62. 

Love  in  its  essence  is  spiritual  fire. 
v:.        True  Christian  Religion.     Par,  31. 

The  love  that  reigns  in  the  celestial  king- 
dom, is  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the  light  of 
truth  thence  derived  is  wisdom. 

X.        Heaven  ajul  Hell,    Par.  148. 

The  omnipotence  of  Grod  shines  forth  from 
the  universe. 
y.        Apocalypse  Explained,      Par.  726. 

The  third  essential  of  God*s  love,  to  make 
others  happy  from  itself,  is  recognized  in 
the  gift  of  eternal  life,  which  is  blessedness, 
satisfaction,  and  happiness  without  end. 

z.        True  Christian  Religion,    Par.  43. 

What  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  a  man  than 
his  life  to  eternity  ? 
aa.      Arcana,    Par.  794. 

With  every  man  there  are  good  spirits  and 
evil  spirits;  by  good  spirits,  man  has  con- 
junction with  heaven,  and  by  evil  spirits 
with  hell. 

bb.      Heaven  and  Hell,    Par.  292. 

Swift. 

For  by  old  proverbs  it  appears 
That  walls  Imve  tongues,  and  hedges  ears, 
cc.      Pastoral  Dialogue.    Written  After  the 
News  of  tfie  King's  Heath.    Line  7. 

Hail,  fellow,  well  met^ 
All  dirty  and  wet: 
Find  out,  if  you  can, 
Who's  master,  who's  man« 
dd.      My  Lady's  Lamentaiion, 

They  are  like  each  other  as  are  peas 
ee.      Horace.    Bk.  I.    Ep.  V. 

T. 

Tennyson. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  oyole  of 
Cathay . 
Jf.        Locksley  Hall.    St.  92. 
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Jewels  five  words  long, 
That  on  the  stretch 'd  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever. 

a.  The  Princess,    Canto  IL    Line  368. 

O  Bavionr  of  the  eilver-coasted  isle. 

b.  Ode  on  Death  of  Duke  of  WelUjigton. 

Pt.  6. 

Thaceheay. 

Werter  had  a  love  for  Charlotte, 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  ? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

c.  The  iSorrows  of  Wtrter. 

Thomson. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake? 

d.  I'he  Seasons.    Summer.    Line  67. 

Looked  unuttered  things. 

e.  The  Seasor^.    Summer.    Line  1188. 

Shade,  unperceivM,  so  softening  into  shade. 
/.         The  Seasons.    Hymn.    Line  35. 

TusszB. 

Better  late  than  never. 
g.        An  Habiiaiion  Enforced, 


W. 

Waixeb. 

AH  human  thin^ 
Of  dearest  value  hang  on  slender  strings. 
h.        Miscellanies  L    Line  163. 

Walton. 

Never  man  can  lose  what  he  never  had. 
i.         Complete  Angler.    Pt.  L     Ch.  V. 

John  Webster. 

Give  an  inch,  he*ll  take  an  ell. 
j.        Sir  Thomas  WyaU. 

HoBBEa—LAerty  and  Necessity. 

No.  111. 


WiTHEB. 

And  I  oft  have  heard  defended 
Little  said  is  soonest  mended. 
k         The  ShephercCs  Hunting. 

Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Jill  shall  danoa. 
""  I.         Poem  on  Christmas. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

A  tale  in  everything, 
m.       Simon  Lee. 

For  all  things  are  less  dreadful  than  thej 
seem, 
n.        Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.     Recovery. 

Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help. 
0.        Michael. 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars. 
p.        The  Excursion.     Bk.  H. 

Wrongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged. 
q.        The  Excursion.    Bk.  in. 

T. 

YONGB. 

At  whose  sight,  like  the  sun, 
All  others  with  diminish'd  lustre  shone, 
r.        Cicero,     Tuscvktn  Disp.    Bk.  lU. 

Div.  18. 

JTOUNG. 

In  records  that  defy  the  tooth  of  time. 
s.        The  Staiesman*s  Creed. 

Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts 
at  home. 
i.        Love  of  Fame,     Satire  I.    Line  99. 

None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great, 
u.        Love  of  rbme.     Satire  L    Line  238. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knell  calls,  heaven 

invites, 
Hell  threatens. 
V.        Nighi  Thoughts.    Night  II.    Line29L 

We  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride ; 
Where  boastmg  ends,  there  dignity  begins. 
V).       Night  Thoughts.    Night  VIIL 

LineSia 
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TBOK  THE 


CLASSICAL    LATIN    AUTHORS, 


A. 


ABST7BDITY. 

KOiil  tarn  absnrdam,  qnocl  non  dictnm  sit 
ab  aliqno  philosophoram. 

There  is  nothing  so  absnrcl  as  not  to  have 
been  said  by  some  philosopher. 
a.        CiOEBo. 

ACTING. 

Tristia  msBStnm 
Ynliiini  Torba  decent;  iratmn,  plena  mina- 

mm; 
Lndentem,  lasciTa;  seTemm,  seria  dicta. 

Sorrowfnl  words  become  the  sorrowful; 
angry  words  snit  the  passionate;  light  words 
a  playful  expression;  serious  words  suit  the 
grave. 

(.  HOBACS. 

Fere  totns  mnndns  exercet  histrionem. 
Almost  the  whole  world  are  players. 

*      C.  PSXBONIUS  AbBITEB. 

ACTIOir. 

Knnqnam  sedepol  temere  tinniit  tintinnabn- 
lum; 

Nisi  qnis  illnd  tractat  ant  moyet,  mntnm 
est,  taoet 

The  bell  never  rings  of  itself;  nnless  some 
one  handles  or  moves  it,  it  is  dnmb. 

d.  Plautus. 

APFIKITT* 

Keqne  est  nllum  certins  amioitiaa  vincn* 
lorn,  qaam  oonsensos  et  societas  consiliomm 
et  volnntatnm. 

There  is  no  more  sure  tie  between  friends 
than  when  they  are  nnited  in  their  objects 
and  wishes. 

e.  CicsBO. 

Ubi  mel,  ibi  apes. 

Where  there  is  honey,  there  are  bees. 
/.        'BLAxrnm, 


A7FLI0TIOII'. 

Damna  minns  consneta  movent. 

The  afflictions  to  which  we  are  accostomed, 
do  not  disturb  us. 
g,       Juvenal. 

Crede  mihi,  miseris  ccelestia  nnmina  parcnnt; 
Nee  semper  laesos,  et  sine  fine,  premxmt. 

Believe  me,  the  gods  spare  the  afflicted, 
and  do  not  always  oppress  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate. 

A.        Ovm. 

Bes  est  sacra  miser. 

The  afflicted  person  is  sacred, 
i.         Ovid. 

Dubium  salutem  qui  dat  adflictis  negat. 

He  who  tenders  doubtful  safety  to  those  in 
trouble  refuses  it 
j,        Seneca. 

AGE. 

Turpis  et  ridicula  res  est  elementarius 
senex:  juveni  parandum,  seni  utendum  est. 

An  old  man  in  his  rudiments  is  a  disgrace- 
ful object.  It  is  for  youth  to  acquire,  and 
for  age  to  apply. 

k.        Senega. 

Vetera  extollimus  reoentium  inouriosL 

We  extol  ancient  things,  regardless  of  our 
own  times. 
I.        Tagetub. 

Vitium  commune  omnium  est, 
Quod  nimium  ad  rem   in   senecta   attenti 
sumus. 

It  is  a  vice  common  to  all,  that  in  old  age 
we  are  too  much  attached  to  worldly  in- 
terests. 

m. 


S04 


AGBEEMENT. 


ANGBB. 


AGBEEMENT. 

Nanqnam  alind  Natura  alind  Sapientia  dixit 
Nature  never  says  one  tiling,  Wisdom  an- 


other. 
o. 


Juvenal. 


Bara  est  adeo  concordia  formca 
Atque  pudicitia?. 

Rare  is  the  union  of  beauty  and  parity. 
6.        Juvenal. 

Disoors  concordia. 

Agreeing  to  differ. 

c.  Ovm. 

AGBICirLTTJBE. 

Oontinua  mc3se  scncscit  agcr. 

A  field  becomes  exhausted  by  constant  til- 
lage. 

d.  Ovid. 

Tempus  in  agrorum  cultn  consumere  dulce 
est 

Time  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
passes  verj-  pleasantly, 
c.        Ovid. 

AMBITION. 

Prima  cnim  sequentem,  honestum  est  in 
secundis,  tertiisquo  consistere. 

When  you  are  aspiring  to  the  highest  place, 
it  is  honorable  to  reach  the  second  or  even 
the  third  rank. 

/.  GlCEBO. 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 

My  exalted  head  shall  strike  the  stans. 
g.        Horace. 

Velio  parum  est;  cupias  ut  re  potiaris  oportet; 
£t  faciat  somnos  ho^c  tibi  cura  broves. 

To  wish  is  of  little  account;  to  succeed  yon 
must  earnestly  desire;  and  this  desire  must 
shorten  thy  sleep. 

h.        OviD. 

Necesse  in  immcnsum  oxeac  cupiditas  quas 
naturalem  modum  trnnsiliit. 

When  once  ambition  has  passed  its  natural 
limit,  its  progress  is  boundless. 
I.         Seneca. 

Si  vis  ad  summum  progredi,  ab  infimo 
ordire. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  highest,  begin  at 
the  lowest. 
J.         Syeus. 

AMXTSEMENT. 

Ludendi  etiam  est  quidam  modus  reti- 
nendus,  ut  ne  nimis  omnia  profundamus, 
elatique  voluptate  in  aliquam  turpitudinem 
dclabamur. 

In  our  amusements  a  certain  limit  is  to  be 
placed  that  we  may  not  devote  ourselves  to  a 
life  of  pleasure  and  thenoe  &11  into  immor- 
ality. 

k.  CiCEBO. 


Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem. 

Mingle  a  little  folly  with  your  wifidom 
(A  little  nonsense  now  and  then.) 

L        Horace. 

ANCESTBY. 

Stemmata  quid  faoiunt,  quid  prodest»  Poc* 

tice,  fongo. 
Sanguine  censeri  ? 

Of  what  use  are  pedigreee,  or  to  be  thought 
of  noble  blood? 

ANGEB. 

Ira  est  libido  puniendi  ejus,  qui  vidMitar 
lacsissc  injuria. 

Angor  is  the  desire  of  punishing  the  man 
who  seems  to  have  injured  you. 
n.        Cicebo. 

Animum  rcge  qui  nisi  paret  imperat 
Control  your  passion  or  it  will  control  joo. 

O.  HoUACE. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est 

Anger  is  a  short  madness, 
p.        Horace. 

Vino  tortus  et  ira. 

Backed  by  wine  and  anger. 
q.        Hobace. 

Trahit  ipse  fnroris 
Impetus,   et  visum  est  lenti  qnxesisse  no* 
centem. 

They  are  borne  along  by  the  violence  of 
their  rage,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
ask  who  are  guilty. 

r.        LucAN. 

Quamlibet  infimias  adjuvat  ira  manns. 
Anger  assists  hands  however  weak. 


8. 


Ovid. 


Ut  fragilis  glacies  interit  ira  mora. 

Like  fragile  ice  anger  passes  away  in  tim^ 
t.         Ovid. 

Qnamvis  tegatur  proditur  vultu  furor. 

Angtr,   though  concealed,  is  betray^  by 
the  countenance. 
u,        Seneca. 

Ne  frena  animo  permitte  calcnti; 
Da  spatium,  tenuemque  moram ;  male  conetft 

ministrat 
Impetus. 

Give  not  reins  to  your  inflamed  passiODS; 
take  time  and  a  little  delay;  impetnontf 
manages  all  things  badly. 

V,        Statius. 

Furor  arma  ministrat 
Their  rage  supplies  them  with  weap(»i> 

VO.         ViBGIL. 

Tantaene  animis  ccalestibas  irie. 
Can  heavenly  minds  such  anger  entertusi 

X,  VZEOZL. 


ANXIETY. 


BEGINNINa. 
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CSalaxnitosus  est  animus  futnri  anxias. 

The  mind  that  is  anxious  about  the  future, 
is  miserable. 
a.       Seneca. 

ABT. 

Oculi  pictuia  tenentur.  aures  cantibus. 

The  eyes  are  charmed  by  paintings,  the 
ears  by  luusic. 

b.  CiCEBO. 

Arte  citffi  yeloque  rates,  remoque  moventur; 
Arte  leyis  currus,  arte  regendus  Amor. 

By  scienco,  sails,  and  oars,  ships  are 
rapidly  moved ;  scienco  moves  the  light 
chariot,  and  it  establishes  love. 

c       Ovid. 

AVABIGE. 

Avaritiam  si  toUere  vultis,  mater  ejus  est 
tollenda,  luxuries. 

If  you  wish  to  remove  avarice  you  must 
remove  its  mother,  luxury. 

d.  CiGSBO. 


Ac  primam  scelerum  matrem,  qu»  semper 

habendo 
Plus  sitiens  patulis  rimatur  faucibus  aurum. 

(Avarice)  the  mother  of  all  wickedness, 
always  thirsty  for  more,  opens  wide  her  jaws 
for  gold. 

e.       Glaxtdtanus. 

Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia 
crescit. 

The  love  of  pelf  increases  with  the  pelf. 

f,  JuVENAIj. 

Non    propter    vitam     feiciunt    patrimonia 

(|uidam, 
Sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 

Some  men  make  fortunes,  but  not  to  enjoy 
them;  for,  blinded  by  avarice,  they  live  to 
make  fortunes. 

g.  JuVENAIi. 

Desunt  inopis  multa,  avaritisB  omnia. 

Poverty  wants  much;  but  avarice,  •every- 
thing. 
A.        Stbub. 


B. 


BEAUTY. 

Auxilium  non  leve  vultus  habei 

A  pleasing  countenance  is  no  slight  advan- 
tage. 

L         Ovid. 

Nimia  est  miseria  nimis  pulchrum  esse 
hominem. 

It  is  a  great  plague  to  be  too  handsome  a 
man. 
J.        Plautus. 

Gratior  ao  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore 
virtus. 

Even  virtue  is  fairer  when  it  appears  in  a 
beautiful  person. 
Ic        Ytbojim 

BEQINNINa. 

Ineipe;  dimidium  fact!  est  cospisse.    Supersit 
Dimidium :  rursum  hoc  ineipe,  et  efficies. 

Begin;  to  begin  is  half  the  work.  Let  half 
still  remain;  again  begin  this,  and  thou  wilt 
have  finished. 

/.  AUSOMIXTS. 

Ineipe  quicquid  agas:  pro  toto  est  prima 
opens  pars. 

Begin  whatever  you  have  to  do:  the  begin- 
ning of  a  work  stands  for  the  whole. 

m.      AuBOZous. 


Omnium  rerum  principia  parva  sunt. 

The  beginnings  of  all  things  are  small, 
n.        CiCEBO. 

Dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet. 
WhaVs  well  begun,  is  half  done. 

0.  HOBACE. 

Yicturos  agimus  semper,  nee  vivimus  un- 
quam. 

We  are  always  beginning  to  live,  but  are 
never  living. 

p,  IjUCBETIUS. 

Goepisti  melius  quam  desinis.  Ultima 
primis  cedunt. 

Thou  be^innest  better  than  thou  endest. 
The  last  is  inferior  to  the  first. 
q.        Ovid. 

Principiis  obsta:  sero  medicina  paratur. 
Gum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  moras. 

Besist  beginnings:  it  is  too  late  to  employ 
medicine  when  the  evil  has  grown  strong  by 
inveterate  habit. 

r.       Ovid. 

Deficit  omne  quod  nascitur. 

Everything  that  has  a  beginning  comes  to 
an  end. 
s.       QunrnuAN. 
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BELIEF. 


BUSINESa 


Gredat  Jndfldns  Apella. 
Let  the  Jew  belieye  it. 

a,  HOBAGZ. 

Tarde  qnaa  credita  Isedant  oredimns. 

We  are  slow  to  believe  what  if  believed 
wotdd  hurt  oar  feelings. 

6.        Ovid. 

BENEPITS. 

Gratia,  qnoo  tarda  est,  ingrata  est :    gratia 
namque 
Gam  fieri  properat,  gratia  grata  inagis. 

A  favor  tardily  bestowed  is  no  favor;  for  a 
favor  qaiokly  granted  is  a  more  agreeable 
favor. 

c.        AusoNins. 

Nam  improbos  est  homo  qai  bcneficiam 
scit  samere  et  reddere  nescit. 

That  man  is  worthless  who  knows  how  to 
receive  a  favor,  bat  not  how  to  re  tarn  one. 
d        Plautus. 

Beneficinm  non  in  eo  qnod  fit  aut  datar 
oonsistit  sed  in  ipso  dantis  aat  facientis 
animo. 

A  benefit  couBists  not  in  what  is  done  or 
given  bat  in  the  intention  of  the  giver  or 
doer. 

e.        Seneca. 

Eodem  animo  beneficiam  debetar,  qao 
datar. 

A  benefit  is   estimated  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  giver. 
/.         Seneca. 

Nallam  est  tarn  anp;astam  beneficiam, 
qaod  non  bonas  interpres  extendat. 

There  is  no  benefit  so  small,  that  a  good 
man  will  not  magnify  it. 
g.        Senega. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

Kon  sibi  scd  toto  genitnm  s? credere  mando. 

He  believed  that  he  was  Lorn,  not  for  him- 
self, bat  for  the  whole  world. 

h.  LUCAN. 

Non  ignara  mali  miseris  saccnrrere  disco. 

Being  myself  no  stranger  to  saffering,  I 
have  learned  to  relieve  the  safferings  of 
others. 

i.         YiBorL. 

BOOKS. 

Qnicqaid  agont  homines  nostri  farrago  libelli. 

The  doings  of  men  are  the  subject  of  this 
book. 
j»        JxrvmAXi. 


Seria  cam  possim,  qnod  delMtantia  malim 
Scribere,  tn  cansa  es  lector. 

Thon  art  the  caase,  O  reader,  of  mv  dwell- 
ing on  lighter  topics,  when  I  voald  zitfaer 
huidle  serioos  ones. 

k.       Mabtiat*. 

Distrahit  animnm  libromm  mnltitado. 

A  moltitade  of  books  distracts  the  mini 
L        Sewbca. 


Qoam  qoisqae  novit  artem,  in  hao  ee  exo^ 
ceat 

Let  a  man  practice  the  profession  which  hi 
best  knows. 

m.       CiCEBO. 

Gapnt  est  in  omni  negotio,  nose  quid 
agendam  sit 

The  most  important  part  of  eveiy  hxumsi 
is  to  know  what  oaght  to  bo  done. 

n.  GoiiUlIELLA. 

Aliena  negotia  en  o, 
Excnssos  propriis. 

I  attend  to  the  bnsiness  of  other  people 
having  lost  my  own. 

0.  HOBACE. 

Amoto  qaa:>ramas  seria  Indo. 

Setting  raillery  aside,  let  as  att«nd  to 
serioas  matters. 

p.        Horace. 

>^Dod  mediconm  tai 
Promittant  medici,  tractant  fabrilis  fabri. 

Physicians  attend  to  the  business  uf  pbj* 
sicians,  and  workmen  handle  the  tools  of 
workmen. 

q.  HoBACE. 

Consilia  callida  et  aadacia  ^rima  Fpecifl 
Iseta,  tractata  dara,  eventa  tristia  snni 

Hasty  and  adventnroas  schemes  are  at  upt 
view  flattering,  in  exeontion  difficult,  aod  ui 
the  issae  disastrous. 

r.        LiVT. 

O  cara  hominxun  !  O  qaantam  est  in  rebiif 
inane ! 

Oh«  the  cares  of  men!  how  mach  emptin«> 
there  is  in  haman  concerns. 
s.        Pebsius. 

Dominom  videre  plarimam  in  rebas  suit. 

The  master  looks  sharpest  to  his  own  boai* 
ncss. 
t.        Phxdeub. 

Non  enim  potest  qnsestns  consistere,  sieiu* 
snmptns  snperat. 

There  can  bo  no  profit,  if  the  ontlsy  i^ 
ceeds  it. 
u.       FiAmnL 


BUSINESS. 


GRANGE. 
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Qa&  pote  qnisque  in  ea  content  arte  diem. 

Let  eTexyone  engage  in  the  bvBiness  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted. 

Prine  qnam  incipias  oonsnlto,  et  vhi  oon- 
solaeiis  mature  facto  opus  est. 

Adyise  well  before  yon  begin:  and  when 
you  have  decided,  act  promptly. 
6.       SaiaLUBt. 


Omnia  inoonsnlti  impetna  OGBpta»  initiia 
Talida»  apatio  langnescnnt 

All  inconsiderate  enterprises  are  impetn- 
ons  at  first,  bat  soon  languish, 
c.       Tacitus. 

Par  negotiis  neqne  snpra. 

Neither  above  nor  below  his  bnsineea. 
d       Tacitus. 

Actum  ne  agas. 

Do  not^do  what  is  already  donieb 
e. 


o. 


OALUMNT. 

Nihil  est  autem  tarn  Tolncre,  quam  male- 
dictum;  nihil  fjEusilius  emittitur;  nihil  citius 
excipitur,  latins  dissipatur. 

Nothing  is  so  swift  as  calumny;  nothing  is 
more  easily  uttered;  nothing  more  readily 
receiyed;  nothing  more  widely  dispersed. 

f»  GlCEBO. 

Gonscia  mens  recti  famte  mendacia  risit: 
Sed  nos  in  Titium  credula  turba  sumus. 

The  mind  conscious  of  innoceace  despises 
fjEdse  reports:  but  we  are  a  set  always  leady 
to  believe  a  scandal. 

g.        Ovn>. 

Non  soles  respicere  te,  cum  dicas  injuste 
alteri? 

Do  you  never  look  at  yourself  when  you 
abuse  another  person  ? 
h.        Plautus. 


OABEFOIiKESS. 

Festina  lente. 

Hasten  slowly. 

{.        Augustus  Cssulr, 

Assiduus  usus  nni  rei  deditus  etingenium 
et  artem  saepe  vincit. 

Gareful  attention  to  one  thing  often  proves 
superior  to  genius  and  art. 

j,  GlCEBO. 

Neo  minor  est  virtus  quam  qussrere  parta 

tueri. 
Gasus  inest  Ulic:  hie  erit  artis  opus. 

There  is  no  less  merit  in  keeping  than  in 
acquiring.  Ghance  affects  the  one;  the  other 
is  the  result  of  cfifort 

k,       Ovid. 

Majorca  fertilissimum  in  agro  oculum 
iomini  esse  dixerunt. 

Our  fathers  used  to  say  that  the  master's 
eye  was  the  best  fertilizer. 


Nimins  in  veritate,  et  similitudinis  quam 
pulchritudinis  amantior. 

Too  exact,  and  studious  of  similitude  rather 
than  of  beauty: 

m.  QUIHTZLIAN. 

Boni  pastoris  esttondere  peous  non  deglu- 
bere. 

A  good  shepherd  shears  his  flock,  not  flays 
them, 
ti.       Suetonius. 

Non  quam  multis  placeas,  sed   qualibus 
stude. 

Do  not  care  how  many,  but  whom,  you 
please, 
o.        Stbus. 

CATTSE. 

In  bello  parvis  momentis  magni  casus  in- 
tercedunt. 

In  war  events  of  importance  are  the  rusvli 
of  trivial  causes, 
p.       Gjbsab. 

Gausa  latet:  vis  est  notissima. 

The  cause  is  hidden,  but  the  resul^*   is 
known. 
q.        Ovid. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas . 

Happy  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  learn 
the  causes  of  things, 
r.        YiBOiL. 

CENSXnELB. 

Datveniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  colum- 
bas. 

Gensure  pardons  the  crows  while  it  con- 
demns the  doves. 

CHANGS. 

Nil  prodest  quod  non  Isdere  possit  idem. 

Nothing  profits  which  may  not  also  harm. 
t        Omk 
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CHANCE, 


CHARACTER. 


Quam  stcpe  fortd  temero  eyeniont,  qusa  non 
aadeas  optarc! 

How  often  things  occur  by  mere  chance, 
which  we  dared  not  even  to  hope  for. 

a.  Tekence. 

CHANGE. 

An  id  exploratum  cuiqnam  potest  esse, 
quomodo  sese  liabitumm  sit  corpus,  non 
dico  ad  annum  sed  ad  vcsperam  ? 

Can  anyone  find  out  in  what  condition  bis 
body  will  be,  I  do  not  say  a  year  hence,  but 
this  evening  ? 

b.  Cicero. 

Nihil  est  aptius  ad  delectationem  lectoris 
quam  temporum  varietates  fortunseque  vi- 
cissitudincs. 

There  is  nothing  better  fitted  to  delight  the 
reader  than  change  of  circumstances  and  va- 
rieties of  fortune. 

C.  CiCEBO. 

Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  surgit  in  al- 
tum. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  low  man 
raised  to  a  high  position. 

d.  Claudianus. 

Mobile  mutatur  semper  cum  principe 
vulgus. 

The  fickle  populace  always  change  with 
the  prince. 

e.  Claudianus. 

Amphora  coepit 
Institui  ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

A  vase  is  begun  ;  why,  as  the  wheel  goes 
round,  does  it  turn  out  a  pitcher? 

/.         Horace. 

Diruit,  rodificat,  mum.<  quadrata  rotundis. 

He  pulls  down,  ho  builds  up,  he  changes 
squares  into  circles. 
g.        Horace. 

Non  si  male  nunc  ei  olim  sic  erit. 

If  matters  go  on  badly  now,  they  will  not 
always  be  so. 
h.        Horace. 

Non  sum  qualis  eram. 

I  am  not  what  I  once  was. 
i,         Horace. 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger,  optat  arare  ca- 
ballus. 

The  lazy  ox  wishes  for  horse-trappings, 
and  the  steed  wishes  to  plough. 
j.         Horace. 

Plerumque  gratas  divitibus  vices. 

Change  generally  pleases  the  rioh. 
k.        Horace. 

Quod  petit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper 
omisit. 

He  despises  what  he  sought;  and  he  seeks 
that  which  he  lately  threw  away. 

/.  HOBAGB. 


Quo  teneam  vtdtns  mutantem 
Protea  nodo  ? 

With  what  knot  shall  I  bold  this  Proteu, 
who  BO  often  changes  his  countenance? 
771.       Horace. 

Momento  mare  vertitor, 
Eodem  die  ubi  luseront,  navigia  sorbentnr. 

In  a  moment  the  sea  is  convulsed  and  on 
the  same  day  vessels  are  swallowed  op 
where  they  lately  sported  on  the  waves. 

n.        Juvenal. 

Nam    multa  praeter  spem  scio  moltis  bona 

evenisse. 
At  ego  etiam  qui  speraverint,  spem  decepissa 

multos. 

For  I  know  that  many  good  things  h&Jt 
happened  to  many,  when  least  expected;  and 
that  many  hopes  nave  been  disappointed. 

0.        Plautus. 

Est  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida. 

Human  nature  is  fond  of  novelty. 
p.        Pliny  the  Elder. 

Nostra  sine  auxilio  fugiunt  oola.   Carpite 
florem. 

Our   advantages    fly    away   without  aii 
Pluck  the  flower. 
q .         OviD. 

Corporis  et  fortunss  bonorum  nt  inititun 
finis  est.  Omnia  orta  occidunt,  et  orta  sentf- 
cunt. 

As  the  blessings  of  health  and  forton« 
have  a  beginning,  so  they  must  also  find  an 
end.  Everything  rises  but  to  fall,  and  in- 
creases but  to  decay. 

r.        Sallust. 

Non  convalescit  planta,  quae  83epe  tracS' 
fertur. 

The  plant,  which  is  often  transplanted, 
does  not  prosper.  | 

s.        Seneca.  ] 

Corpora  lente  augescent,  cito  extingo* 
untur. 

Bodies  are  slow  of  growth,  but  are  rapid  in 
their  dissolution. 
U         Tacttus. 

Multa  dies  varinsque  labor  mutabilis  »vi 
Retulit  in  melius:  mnltos  altema  reviscns 
Lusit,  et  in  solido  rursos 
Fortuna  locavit. 

Time  and  the  varying  movement  rf 
changing  years  have  bettered  many  tbin^ 
and  Fortune  returning  after  having  deeeiiM 
many,  has  again  plfi^ed  them  upon  solid 
ground. 

U.  ViBOIL. 


Constans  et  lenis,  nt  res  expostolet,  esto. 

Be  firm  or  mild  as  the  oocasion  majM- 
quire. 
t;.       CAia 


CHAEACTEH. 


CHARACTEB. 
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Snus  qnoqne  attribtittis  est  error: 
Sed  non  -videmus,  manticsD  qnid  in  tergo  est. 

Every  one  has  his  faults:  but  ve  do  not 
see  the  wallet  on  oar  own  backs. 
a.        Catullus. 

Etiam  illud  adjnngo,  saBpins  ad  landem 
atqne  virtatem  natnram  sine  doctrina,  quam 
Bine  natnra  valnisso  doctrinam. 

I  add  this  also,  that  natural  ability  with- 
ont  education  has  oftener  raised  man  to  glory 
and  yirtue,  than  education  without  natund 
ability. 

6.  GlCEBO. 

Imago  animi  vultus  est,  indices  oculi. 

The  countenance  is  the  portrait  of  the 
soul,  and  the  eyes  mark  its  intentions. 

C.  ClCEfiO. 

Importunitas  autem,  et  inhumanitas  omni 
SDtati  molesta  est. 

But  a  perverse  temper  and  fretful  disposi- 
tion make  any  state  of  life  unhappy. 

d.  CiCEBO. 

Minime  sibi  quisque  notus  est,  et  difficil- 
limo  de  so  quisque  sentit. 

Every  one  is  least  known  to  himself,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  know  himself. 

C.  ClG£BO. 

Qnotus  quisque  philosophorum  invenitur, 
qui  sit  ita  moratus,  ita  animo  ac  vita  consti- 
tutus,  ut  ratio  postulat  ? 

IIow  few  philosophers  there  are  whose 
habits,  minds  and  lives  are  constituted  as 
reason  demands. 


/• 


Cicero. 


Ut  ignis  in  aquam  conjectus,  continuo 
restingnitur  et  refrigeratur,  sic  refervens  fal- 
Bum  crimen  in  purissimam  et  castissimam 
vitam  coUatum,  statim  concidit  ct  cxtin- 
guitur. 

As  fire  when  thrown  into  water  is  cooled 
down  and  put  out,  so  also  a  fals3  accusation 
when  brought  against  a  man  of  the  purest 
and  holiest  character,  boils  over  and  is  at 
once  dissipated,  and  vanishes. 

//.  CiGEBO. 

Falsus   honor    juvat    et    mendax    infamia 

terret, 
Quern  nisi  menaosum  et  mendacem? 

Whom  does  false  honor  aid,  and  calumny 
deter,  but  the  vicious  and  the  liar? 

k.  HOBACE. 

Integer  vitro  scelerisque  purus 
l(on  eget  Mauri  jaoulis  neque  arcu. 

The  man  who  is  pure  in  life,  and  free 
from  guilt  needs  not  the  aid  of  Moorish  bows 
and  darts. 

1.  HOBACB. 

Paullom  sepultaB  distat  inertia; 
Celata  virtus. 

Excellence  when  concealed,  differs  but  lit- 
tle from  buried  worthlessness. 

j.  HOBACE. 


Servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  ct  sibi  constet. 

Let  the  character  as  it  began  be  preserved 
to  the  last;  and  let  it  be  consistent  with  it- 
self. 

k.  HOBACE. 

FamsB  damna  majora,  quam  qun  estimari 
possint. 

The  injury  done  to  character  is    greater 
than  can  be  estimated. 
/.        LrvY. 

Mortua    cui    vita    est    prope   jam    vivoque 

videnti. 

Whose  life  is  dead  even  while  he  lives  and 
sees. 

m,         liUCBETIUS. 

Magnos  homines  virtute  metimur  non  for- 
tuna. 

We  measure  great  men  by  their  character, 
not  by  their  success, 
n.        Nepos. 

Sui  cuique  mores  fingunt  fortunam. 

His  own  character  shapes  the  fortune  of 
every  man. 
0.        Nepos. 

Quod  licet  ingratum   est;    quod    non  licet 
acrius  urit. 

What  is  lawful  is  despised ;  what  Is  unlaw- 
ful is  eagerly  desired. 
p.        Ovid. 

Ut  desint  vires  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas. 

Though  the  power  be  wanting,  yet  the 
wish  is  praiseworthy. 
q.        Ovid. 

Video  meliora  proboque, 
Dcteriora  sequor. 

I  see  and  approve  better  things,  I  follow 
the  worse, 
r.         Ovid. 

Intus  et  in  jecore  tegro 
Nascuntur  domini. 

Within  thy  morbid  breast  there  spring  up 
masters. 
8.-        Pebsius. 

Tecum  habita,  et  ndris  quam  sit  tibi  curta 
Bupellex. 

Retire  within  thyself,  and  thou  will  dis- 
cover how  small  a  stock  is  there. 
t.         Pebsius. 

Udum  etmoUe  lutum  es:  nunc,  nunc  pro- 

perandus  et  acri 
Fingendus  sine  fine  rota. 

Thou  art  moist  and  soft  clay;  thou  must 
instantly  be  shaped  by  the  glowing  wheel. 
u.       Pebsius. 

Yelle  suum  cuique,  neo  voto  vivitur  uno. 

Each  man  has  his  own  desires;  all  do  not 
possess  the  same  inclinations. 

V.  I^EBSIXTS. 
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CHARACTER. 


COMFEKSATION. 


Tu  si  animum  vicisti  potius  qiuim  animns  te 
est  quod  gaudias. 

If  you  have  overcome  yonr  inclination  and 
not  been  oyercome  by  it,  you  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

a.  Plautus. 

Xaturo)  seqmtnr  semina  quisque  suae. 

Every  one  follows  the  inclinations  of  bis 
own  nature. 

b.  Pbopzetius. 

Aliona  vitia  in  oculis  habemus;  a  tergo 
nostra  sunt. 

Other  men*s  sins  are  before  our  eyes;  our 
own,  behind  our  backs. 

c.  Seneca. 

Potentissimus  est  qui  se  habet  in  potestate. 

He  is  most  powerful,  who  has  himself  in 
his  power. 

d.  Seneca. 

Quaeris  Aloidsd  parem  ? 
Nemo  est  nisi  ipse. 

Do  you   seek  Alcides'   equal?    There  is 
none  but  himself. 
e«        Seneca. 

Formosa  facies  muta  commendatio  est 

A  pleasing  countenance  is  a  silent  com- 
menaation. 
/.         Sybus. 

In  turbas  ct  disco rdios  pessimo  cuique 
plurima  vis:  pax  et  quies  bonis  artibus  in- 
digent. 

In  seasons  of  tumult  and  discord  bad  men 
have  most  power;  mental  and  moral  excel- 
lence require  peace  and  quietness. 

g.        Tacitus. 

Fuerat  Vitellio  simplicitas  ao  liberalitas, 
quai,  nisi  adsit  modus  in  exitium  vertuntur. 

Yitellius  possessed  simplicity  and  liberali- 
ty, qualities  which  beyond  a  certain  limit 
lead  to  ruin. 

h.        Tacitus. 

Ita  comparatam  esse  natnram  omnium, 
aliena  ut  melius  videant  et  dijudicent,  quam 
sua. 

The  nature  of  all  men  is  so  formed,  that 
they  see  and  discriminate  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  much  better  than  in  their  own. 

i.         Tebence. 

Re  ipsa  reperi. 
Facilitate  nihil  esse  homini  melius  neque 
dementia. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man  than  mildness  and 
clemency. 

J.         Terence. 

Accipo  nunc  Danaum  insidias,    et   orimine 

ftb  uno 
Disce  omnes. 

Learn  now  of  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks, 
and  from  onu  example  the  character  of  the 
nation  may  be  known . 

k.  YlBOIL.. 


CTBCUUBPSCTIOK. 

Nil  admirari  prope  est  res  nna,  Namid, 
Solaque,  qua)  possit  facere  et  servare  beatnm. 

Not  to  be  lost  in  idle  admiration  is  th< 
only  sore  means  of  making  and  of  preserriog 
happiness. 

I,  HO&ACE. 

CITIES. 

Omitte  mirari  beatsa 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Bomc. 

Cease  to  admire  the  smoke,  wealth  and 
noise  of  Rome. 

m,  HOBAGE. 

Urbem  lateiitiam  invenit,  marmoreamreli- 
quit 

He  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  he  left  it 
of  marble, 
n.        Suetonius. 

COMPANIONS. 

Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehicolo  est 

A  pleasant  companion  on  a  journey  is  as 
good  as  a  carriage. 

0.  SlSUB. 

COMPARISON. 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria,  md 
plura  mala. 

Some  things  are  good,  some  are  middling 
the  most  are  bad. 

p,        Mabxxal. 

Sio  canibus  catulos  similes,    sio  matriboi 

hsedos 
Ndram ;  sic  parvis  componere  magna  to\»- 

bam. 

Thus  I  knew  that  pups  are  like  dogs,  toA 
kids  like  goats;  so  1  used  to  compare  ffft^ 
things  wi£  smalL 

q,  VlBGIL. 

COMPASSION. 

Quemcumque  miserum  Tideris,  homineiB 
scias. 

When  you  see  a  man  in  distress,  zeoogniit 
him  as  a  fellow  man. 

r.        Seneca. 

Non  ignara  mali  miseris  suoourere  dieea 
Having  suffered,  I  know  how  to  helpthoM 

who  are  in  distress. 
8.        Vntoii*. 

COMPENSATION. 

Ut  semontem  feceris,  ita  metes. 
As  thou  sowest,  bo  shalt  thou  reap. 

(.  CiCEBO. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  fi> 

cum; 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt. 

The  coming  years  bring  many  advantagis 
with  them ;  retiring  they  Utke  away  many. 

U.  HOSAGS. 


COMPENSATION. 


CONTENTMENT. 
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Beepe  cieat  inolles  aspera  spina  zosas. 
The  prickly  thozn  often  beazs  soft  roses, 
a.        OvzD. 

Frimo  avnlso,  non  deficit  alter. 

When  the  first  is  plaoked  a  second  will 
not  be  wanting. 

6.  YlBOIL. 

COMFIiAIMT. 

Apnd  .noveroam  qnaarere. 
Complain  to  your  stepmother, 
c        Plautus. 

CGNGEAIJCElflrT. 

yit89  postscenia  celant. 
Men  conceal  the  past  scenes  of  their  lires. 

d.  LT7CBEXIUS. 

CONCISENESS. 

Breyis  esse  laboro,  obscnrus  fio. 

In  laboring  to  be  concise,  I  become  ob- 
scnre. 

e.  HOBACE. 

CONDITION. 

Asperins  nihil  est  hnmili,  cum  snrgit  in 
altnm. 

Nothing  is  more  unendurable  than  a  low- 
born man  raised  to  high  estate. 

/.  ClAXTDIANUS. 

CONFIDENCE. 

Ultima  talis  erit  qusB  mea  prima  fides. 
My  last  confidence  will  be  like  my  first. 


0- 


Pbopjcbixus. 


Niinquam  tuta  fides. 
Confidence  is  nowhere  safe. 
h.        YntoiL 

CONOUEST. 

Cede  repugnanti;  cedendo  victor  abibis. 

Yield  to  him  who  opposes  you;  by  yielding 
you  conouer. 

i         Ovid. 

Bis  vincit  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria. 

He  conquers  twice  who  conquers  himself 
in  victory. 

J.  bZBXXS. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Hie  murus  saneus  Mto^^ 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Be  this  thy  brazen  bulwark,  to  keep  a  clear 
conscience,  and  never  turn  pale  with  guilL 

k.       Ho&ACS. 

Sic  vive  cum  hominibus,  tanquam  Deus 
videat;  sic  loquere  cum  Beo,  tanquam 
homines  audiani 

Live  with  menas  if  God  saw  you;  converse 
with  God  as  if  men  heard  you. 


Neutiquam  officium  liberi  esse  hominiB  puto 
Cum  IS  nihil  promereat,  postulare  id  gxatiaa 
apponi  sibi. 
No  firee  man  will  ask  as  favour,  what  he 
cannot  claim  as  reward. 
Tbbengob. 


m. 


CONSOULTION. 


Suave   mari   magno,    turbantibus    isqiora 

ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem. 

It  is  pleasant,  when  the  sea  runs  high  to 
view  from  land  the  great  distress  of  another. 

n.  LUGBEXIUS. 

CONTENTION. 

Ez  magno  certamine  magnas  excitari  ferme 
iras. 
Great  contests  generally  excite  great  ani- 
mosities. 

0.  lilVT. 

Bucibus  tantum  de  funere  pugna  est. 

The  chiefs  contend  only  for  their  place  of 
burial. 

p.  LUGAN. 

Quod  certaminibus  ortum  ultra  metam 
durat. 

That  which  arises  f^om  strife  goes  often 
beyond  tiie  mark. 

q.  YsUhPATEBCULUS. 

Nimium  altereando  Veritas  amittitur. 
In  excessive  altercation,  truth  is  lost, 
r.        Sybus. 

Ubi  velis  noluni^  ubi  nolis  volunt  ultro: 
Concessa  pudet  ire  via. 

When  you  will,  they  won't;  when  you 
won't,  they  will:  they  are  loath  to  walk  in  the 
lawful  path. 

8,       TzBBsrcx. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Levis  est  consolatio  ex  miseria  aliorum. 

The  comfort  derived  from  the  misery  of 
others  is  slight. 
t         CicEBa 

Ble  potens  sui 

Leetusque  deget^  oui  Hcet  in  diem 

Bixisse  Yixi;  eras  vel  atra 

Nube  polum  pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro,  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est  efflciet. 

That  man  lives  happy  and  in  command  of 
himself,  who  from  day  to  day  can  say  I  have 
lived.  Whether  clouds  obscure,  or  the  sun 
illumines  the  following  day.  that  which  is 
past  is  beyond  recall. 

U.  HOBACS. 

Nee  vixit  male  qui  natus  moricnsquo  fefellit 
Nor  has  he  spent  his  life  badly  who  has 
passed  it  in  privacy. 

V,  HOBAGB. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


COURAGE. 


Quanto  qnisqne  sibi  plum  negaverit, 
A  Diis  plura  feret.    Nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto;  multa  peteniibus 
Desunt  multa. 

Tho  moro  a  man  denies  liimself,  the  more 
lie  shall  receive  from  heaven.  Naked,  I  seek 
tlie  camp  of  those  who  covet  nothing:  those 
w  ho  rcquiro  much,  are  ever  much  in  want. 

c:.  HOKACE. 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  ctiam  minus  nt  mihi 

vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi — si  quid  superesse  volant 

dii. 

Let  mo  possess  what  I  now  have,  or  eren 
loss,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  my  remaining  days, 
if  Heaven  grant  any  to  remain. 

h.  IIORACE. 

Aliena  nobis,  nostra  plus  aliis  placent. 

The  circumstances  of  others  seem  good  to 
us,  while  ours  seem  good  to  others. 
r,.        Syrus. 

Quoniam  non  po«/est  id  fieri,  quod  vis, 
Id  veils  quod  possit. 

Since  you  cannot  have  what  you  wish,  wish 
for  what  you  can  have. 
(/.        Terence. 

Vivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua. 

Bo  happy  ye,  whoso  fortunes  are  already 
completed. 
t\        Virgil. 

CONTRAST. 

Ducis  ingenium  res 
Adverso)  nudaro  solent,  celare  socundse. 

Adversity  usually  reveals  tho  genius  of  the 
general,  while  good  fortune  conceals  it 
/.         Horace. 

Hoc  ego  tuque  sumus:  sed  quod  sum  non 

potes  esse: 
Tu  quod  es,  o  populo  quilibct  esse  potest. 

Such  are  thou  and  I:  but  what  I  am  thou 
canst  not  be;  what  thou  art  any  one  of  the 
multitude  may  be. 

g.        Martial. 

Multos  qui  conflictari  adversis  videantur 
beatos;  ac  plerosque  quamquam  magnos  per 
opes,  miserrimos;  si  illi  gravem  iortunam 
constanter  tolerant,  hi  prospora  inoonsulte 
utantur. 

Many  who  seem  to  be  stmggling  with  ad- 
versity are  happy;  whilst  some  in  the  midst 
of  riches  are  miserable ;  this  is  the  case  when 
the  former  bear  the  pressure  with  constancy, 
nnd  the  latter  employ  their  wealth  thought- 
lessly. 

A.        Tacitus. 

CORBUPTIOX. 

>Iale  vemm  examinat  omnis 
Corruptus  judex. 

A  corrupt  judge  does  not. carefully  search 
for  the  truth. 

i,  HOBAOSi 


Kec  lex  est  teqaior  uUa, 
Quam  necis  artib&cem  arte  perire  sua. 

Nor  is  there  any  law  more  jast»  than  tint 
he  who  has  plotted  death  shall  perish  by  his 
own  plot 

J.        Ovid. 

Corraptissima  repablica,  plorimad  leges. 

The  more  corrupt  the  slate,  the  more  Ian 
k,       Tioirus. 

COURAGE. 

Fortis  vero,  dolorem  summimi  iD«laa 
judicans;  aut  temperans,  volaptatem  sun- 
mum  bonum  statnens,  esse  certe  nullo  modo 
potest 

No  man  can  be  brave  who  thinks  pun  the 
greatest  evil;  nor  temperate,  who  oonsidflO 
pleasure  the  highest  good. 

I.  CiCEBO. 

i^uam  memento  rebus  in  ardois 
Servare  mentem. 

Eemember  to  be  calm  in  adveniiy. 
771.       Horace. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori: 
CgbIo  Musa  beat 

The  muse  does  not  allow  the  praiae4eierr- 
ing  hero  to  die:  she  enthrones  him  is  wi 
heavens. 

n.        Horace. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardnom  est: 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultltis. 

Nothing  is  too  high  for  the  daring  » 
mortals :  we  would  storm  heaven  itself  in  o^ 
folly. 

o.        Horace. 

Aude  aliquid    brovibus    Gyaris  et  c»K<i* 
dignum  . 

Si  vis  esse  aliquis.      Probifcas  Undatv' 
alget. 
Dare  to  do  something  worthy  of  transp'''' 

tation  and  a  prison,  if  you  mean  to  bft  ^T  j 

body.    Virtue  is  praised  and  freezes.  < 

p.  JuVENAIi. 

In  rebus  asperis  et  tenui  spe  fortisB** 
quseque  consilia  tutissima  sunt. 

In  great  straits  and  when  hope  is  vsaSi$ 
the  boldest  counsels  are  the  safest 

q.        Livz. 

Audendo  magnos  tegitnr  timor. 

By  daring,  great  fears  are  concealed, 
r.        LucAM. 

Stimolos  dedit  semnla  Tirtns. 

He  was  spurred  on  by  rival  valor. 
5.        Lttoan. 

Qui  sua  metitnr  pondera  ferre  potest 

He  who  weighs  his  burdens,  can  bol 
them. 
t.        Mabttau 


COURAGE. 


COVETOUSNiiSS. 
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Animus  tamen  omnia  vincit. 
nie  etiam  vires  corpus  habere  facit, 

Courage  conquers  all  things:  it  even  gires 
strength  to  the  body. 
a.        Ovid. 

Audentem  forsque  Vennsque  jnvant 

Fortune  and  Love  befriend  the  bold. 
6.        Ovid. 

XiBve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

The  burden  which  is  well  borne  beoomes 
light 

c.  Ovid. 

Male  vincetis,  sed  vincite. 

You  will  hardly  conquer,  but  conquer  you 
must. 

d.  Ovid. 

Saucius  ejurat  pugnam  gladiator,  et  idem 
Immemor  antiqui  vulneris  arma  capit. 

The  wounded  gladiator  forswears  all  fight- 
ing, but  soon  forgetting  hia  former  wound 
resumes  his  arms. 

e.  Ovid. 

Teloque  animus  prsestantior  omnL 

A  spirit  superior  to  every  weapon. 
f.        Ovid. 

Bonus  animus  in  mala  re,  dimidinm  est  mall. 
Courage  in  danger  is  half  the  battle. 

g,  PliAUTCS. 

Fluma  hand  interest,  patronus  an  cliens  pro- 

bior  sit 
Homini,  cui  nulla  in  pectore  est  audacia. 

It  does  not  matter  a  feather  whether  a  man 
be  supported  by  patron  or  client,  if  he  him- 
self wants  courage. 

h.        Pulutus. 

Kon  solum  taurus  ferit  unois  oomibne  hostem, 
Yerum  etiam  instanti  lassa  repugnat  ovis. 

Not  only  does  the  bull  attack  its  foe  with 
its  crooked  horns,  but  the  injured  sheep  will 
fight  its  assailant. 

L        pROPEBTina. 

Quod  si  deficiant  vires,  andacia  eerie 
Laus  erit:  in  magnis  et  voluisse  sat  est. 

Although  strength  should  fail,  the  effort 
will  deserve  praise.  In  great  enterprises  the 
attempt  is  enough. 

j.        Pbopebtius. 

Fortuna  opes  auferre,  non  animum  potest. 

Fortune  can  take  away   riches,  but  not 
courage. 
k.        Seneca. 

Berum  est  cavendi  tempns  in  mediis  malls. 

The  time  for  caution  is  past  when  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  evUs. 

I.  SSNBCA. 

Virtus  in  astra  tendit,  in  mortem  timer. 
Courage  leads  to  heaven;  fear,  to  death. 


m. 


Sbmxca. 
33 


Adversis  etenim  frangi  non  esse  virorum. 

Brave  men  ought  not  to  be  cast  down  by 
adversity. 
71.        Bnjus  Itaucus. 

Nemo  timendo  ad  snmmum  porvenit 
locum. 

No  one  reaches  a  high  i>osition  without 
daring. 
0.        Stbus. 

Fortes  et  strennos  etiam  contra  fortnnam  in- 
sistere,  timidos  et  ignaros  ad  desperationem 
formidine  properare. 

The  brave  and  bold  persist  even  against  for- 
tune; the  timid  and  cowardly  rush  to  despair 
through  fear  alone. 

p.        Tactfus. 

Si  cadere  necesse  est,  occurendum  dis- 
crimini. 

If  we  must  fall,  we  should  boldly  meet  the 
danger. 
q,        Tauitus. 

Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat. 
Fortune  favors  the  braTe. 
r.       Tebxnge. 

Audentes  fortuna  jnvat. 
Fortune  helps  the  bold. 

8,  YlBOIL. 

Ezigui  numero,  sed  bello  vivida  virtus. 

Small  in  number,  but  their  valour  tried  in 
war,  and  glowing. 

t  YlBOIL. 

Macte  nova  virtnte,  puer;  sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Go  on  and  increase  in  valor,  O  boy!  thisia 
the  path  to  immortality. 

U.  YlBOIL. 

Tu  ne  cede  malls,  sed  contra  ardentior  ito. 

Do  not  yield  to  misfortones,  but  meet  them 
with  fortitude. 

t7.  YlBOIL. 


COVETOTTSHIBSS. 

Multa  petentibus  desunt  multa. 
Those  who  covet  much  want  maclL 

to.         HOBACX. 

Quicquid  servatur,  cupimus  magis:  ipsaqne 

furem 
Cura  vocat    Fauci,  quod  sinit  alter,  am  ant. 

We  covet  what  is  guarded;  the  very  care 
invokes  the  thief.  I%w  love  what  they  may 
have. 

X.  OviD. 

Amittit  merito  proprinm  qui  aliennm  appetit 

He  deservedly  loses  his  own  property,  who 
covets  that  of  another. 
y.       PBjn>Bua- 
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OOWABDS. 


GBIME. 


COWABDS. 

Neo  tibi  quid  liceat,  sed  quid  fecisse  decebit 
Oconrrat,  mentemqne  domet  respectus  hon- 
est!. 

Do  not  consider  what  yon  may  do,  bnt 
what  it  will  become  you  to  have  done,  and 
let  the  sense  of  honor  subdue  your  mind. 

a.  GLAUDIANT7B. 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

To  be  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  to  turn 
pale  at  no  charge. 
6.        Horace. 

Hater  timidi  flere  not  solet. 

The  mother  of  a  coward  does  not  often 
weep, 
c.        Nepos. 

Conscia  mens  ut  ouique  sua  est,  ita  conoipit 

intra 
Fcotora  pro  facto  spemque  metumquo  suo. 

According  to  the  state  of  a  man*s  con- 
science, so  do  hope  and  fear  on  account  of 
his  deeds  arise  in  his  mind. 

Timidi  est  optaro  necem . 

To  wish  for  death  is  a  coward's  part, 
c.        Ovid. 

Yirtutis  expers  verbis  jactans  p;loriam 
Ignotos  failit,  notis  est  dcrisui. 

A  coward  boasting  of  his  courage  may  de- 
ceive strangers,  but  he  is  a  laughing-stock  to 
those  who  know  him. 

/.         Phadbus. 

Nihil  est    miserius   quam   animus  hominis 
conscius. 

Nothing  is  more  wretched  than  a  guilty 
conscience. 
g.         Plaxttus. 

Canis  timidus  vehementiuH  latrat  quam 
mordet. 

A  cowardly  cur  barks  more  fiercely  than  it 
bites. 

h.  QUINTUS  CUBTIUS  IlUFUS. 

I^aviRsimus  quisque,  et  ut  res  docuit,  in 
periculo  non  ausurus,  nimio  verbis  et  lingua 
feroces. 

Every  recreant  who  proved  his  timidity  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  was  afterwards  boldest 
in  word  and  tongue. 

i.         Tacitus. 

CBTDiE. 

Animi  labcs  neo  diutumitate  vanescere  neo 
omnibus  ullis  elui  potest. 

Mental  stains  cannot  bo  removed  by  time, 
nor  washed  away  by  any  waters. 

j.  CiCEBO. 

Doorum  tela  in  impiorum  mentibus 
figuntur. 

The  darts  o^  thd  gods  are  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  wicked. 

k,  CZGXBO. 


Maxima  illeoebra  est  {lecoandi  impunitatif 
spes. 

The  greatest  moitement  to  sin  is  the  hopt 
of  impunity. 

I,  CiCEBO. 

Exemplo    quodoumque     malo    oommititiir, 

ipsi 
Displicet  auctori. 

Everv  crime  will  bring    remone  to  the 
man  who  committed  it. 

m.  JlTYENAL. 

Multi  committunt    eadem    diverBO  crimiu 

fato; 
Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hio  dtt- 

dema. 

Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with  a  vxj 
difierent  result.  One  bears  aozosBforhii 
crime;  another  a  crown. 

n.  JUVJSNAI*. 

Nam  soelus    intra  ro    taoitum  qui  oogitat 

ullum, 
Fact!  crimen  habet. 

For  whoever  meditates  a  orime  is  ^tyof 
the  deed. 

0.  JuVENAZi. 

Nemo  repente  venit  tnrpissimus. 

No  one  ever  became  very  wicked  »D  »t 
once. 

So  judice,  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. 

By  his  own  verdict  no  guilty  man  ii  «▼«' 
acquitted. 

q.        Juvenaia. 

Nullum  scelus  rationem  habet 

No  wickedness  has  any  ground  of  rat**- 
r.        LrvY. 

Quidquid  multis  peccatur  inultum  eit 

The  sins  committed  by  many  pass  unpun- 
ished. 

5.  LUCAN. 

Solent  ocoupationis  spe  vel  irnpune  qo*- 
dam  scolesta  committi. 

Wicked  deeds  are  generally  done,  •^ 
with  impunity,  for  the  mere  desiie  of  ooco- 
pation. 

t.        Ammiaxus  Marcixlents. 

Ars  fit  ubi  z  teneris  crimen  condiscito' 
annis. 

Where  orime  is  taught  from  early  y«* 
becomes  a  part  of  nature, 
w.        Ovid. 

Non  bene  coalestes  impia  deztra  colit. 

The  wicked  right-hand  cannot  offer  •^ 
ceptable  homage  to  the  gods. 

V,        Ovm. 

Poena  potest  demi,  culpa  perennis  est 
The  punishment   can  be   remitted;  ^ 

crime  is  everlasting. 
«o,      Oyid. 


CBTME. 
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Dnm    ne  ob   male   facta  peream,    parvi 
testimo. 

I  esteem  denth  a  trifle,  if  not  caused  by 
guilt, 
a.        PejAittcs. 

Ad  aactores  redit 
Sceleris  coacti  cnlpa. 

The  guilt  of  enforced  crimes  lies  on  those 
who  impose  them. 

b,  S£2«ECA. 

Gni  prodest  scelos, 
Is  fecit. 

He  who  profits  by  crime,  is  guilty  of  it. 
c.        Seneca. 

Dmnqne  ptmitnr  scelns, 
Crescit 

While  crime  is  punished  it  yet  increases. 
(2.        Seneca. 

Kefas  nocere  vel  malo  fratri  pnta. 

Consider  it  a  crime  to  injnre  a  brother 
eren  if  he  be  wicked, 
e. 


Nnllnm  camit  exemplo  nefas. 

No  crime  has  been  without  a  precedent. 
/.        Senega. 

Prospemm  ao  felix  scelns 
Virttis  Tocatnr. 

Successful  crime  is  called  yirtue. 
g.       Senega. 

Qui  non  yetat  peccare,  cum  possit,  jubet. 

He  who  does  not  prevent  a  crime  when  he 
can,  encourages  it. 
h,        Seneca. 

Scelere  velandum  est  scelus. 

One  crime  has  to  be  concealed  by  another, 
t.        Seneca. 

Fatetur  facinus  is  qui  judicium  fugit. 

He  who  flees   from   trial   confesses   his 
guilt. 

J'  SXBUS. 

CBUEIiTT. 

Homo  homini  lupus. 
Han  is  a  wolf  to  man. 

k.  fliAUTUB. 


r>. 


3>ANGEB. 


Tibi  nullum  periculum  esse  perspicio, 
quod  quidem  sejunctum  sit  ab  omnium  in- 
teritu. 

I  see  no  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed, 
apart  from  the  destruction  of  us  all. 

L  CiGEBO. 

Quid  quisque  vitet  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  horas. 

lian  is  never  watchful  enough  against 
dangers  that  threaten  him  every  hour. 

m.         HOBACE. 

Citiua  venit  periculum,  cum  contemnitur. 

Danger  comes  the  sooner  when  it  is 
despised. 

Ik  liABEBIUS. 

Nunquam  est  fidelis  cum  potente  sooieias. 

A  partnership  with  men  in  power  is  never 
safe. 

O.  PHiCDBtJS. 

Oontemptum  periculomm  assiduitas  peri- 
clitandi  dabit 

Constant  exposure  to  dangers  will  breed 
contempt  for  them. 
p.       Senega. 

Caret  periculo  qui  etiam  tutus  cavet. 

He  is  safe  from  danger  who  is  on  his  guard 
even  when  safe. 
g.        SxBUS. 


DEATH. 

Animoqne  supersunt 
Jam  prope  post  animam. 

Their  spirits  survive  their  breath, 
r.       SiDONiUB  Apollinabis. 

Emori  nolo:  sed  me  esse   mortuum   n^hil 
sestimo. 

I  do  not  wish  to  die:  but  I  care  not  if  I 
were  dead. 
s.        Cicebo. 

Moriendum  enim  certe  est:  et  idincertnm, 
an  eo  ipso  die. 

We  must  certainly  die;  perhaps  this  very 
day. 

t,  CiCEBO. 

Supremus  ille  dies  non  nostri  extinctionem 
sed  commutationem  afiert  loci. 

That  last  day  does  not  bring  extinction  to 
us,  but  change  of  place. 

%U  CiGEBO. 

Totus  hie  locus  est  contemnendus  in  no- 
bis, non  negligendus  in  nostns. 

This  place  [the  place  of  our  sepulture]  is 
wholly  to  be  disregarded  by  us,  but  not  to  be 
neglected  by  our  friends. 

t;.        CicEBO. 

Undique  enim  ad  inferos  tantundem  via 
est 

There  are  countless  roads  on  all  sides  to 
the  grave. 

to.         CiGSBO. 
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BEITH. 


DEiLTH. 


Yetat  dominans  ille  in  nobis  deos,  injnssn 
hinc  nos  suo  demigrare. 

The  divinity  who  rales  within  ns,  forbids 
OS  to  leave  this  world  without  his  command. 

OlCEBO. 


a. 


Omnia  mors  roqnat. 

Death  levels  all  things. 
6.        Claxtdianus. 

Mors  nltima  linea  remm  est. 

Death  is  the  last  limit  of  all  things, 
c.        Horace. 

Omne  capax  movet  nma  nomen. 

In  the  capacious  nm  of  death,  every  name 
is  shaken. 

d.  HOBACE. 

Omnes  eodom  cogimnr;  omnium 
Yersatur  urna  serins,  ocyus 
Sors  exitura. 

We  are  all  compelled  to  take  the  pame 
road;  from  the  urn  of  death  shaken  for  all, 
sooner  or  later  the  lot  must  come  forth. 

e.  HOBACE. 

Pallida  mors  sequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum 
tabemas 
Begum  que  turres. 

Pale  death  with  impartial  step,  knocks  at 
the  hut  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
/.         Horace. 

Autumrus  libitinaB  qnsBstus  acerbs?. 
Autumn  is  the  harvest  of  greedy  death. 

</.  JuVENAIi. 

Nascentes  morimur,  finisque  ab  origine 
pcndet. 

We  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  we  are  bom, 
and  the  end  is  linked  to  the  beginning. 
h.        Lucretius. 

Hoc  rogo,  non  furor  est  ne  moriaro  mori  ? 

This  I  ask,  is  it  not  madness  to  kill  thyself 
in  order  to  escape  death  ? 

».  MABTIAIi. 

Neo  mihi  mors  gravis  est  posituro  morte 
dolores. 

Death  is  not  ffrievous  to  me,  for  I  shall  lay 
aside  my  pains  by  death. 
J,         Ovid. 

Kil  fcret  ad  manes  divitis  umbra  suos. 

The  rich  man*s  shade  will  carry  nothing  to 
the  grave. 
k.        Ovid. 

Quocumque  adspioio,  nihil  est  nisi  mortis 
imago. 

Wherever  I  look  there  is  nothing  but  the 
image  of  death. 
/•        Otiz>. 


Stolte,  quid  est  somnus,  gelidae  nisi  nuntii 

imago? 
Longa  quiescendi  tempora  &ta  dabunt. 

Thou  fool,  what  is  sleep  bat  the  image  at 
death  ?    Fat«  will  give  an  eternal  rest 
tn,      Ovid. 

Ultima  semper 
Expectanda  dies  homini  est,  dicique  beatm 
Ante  obitum  nemo  et  suprema  funeia  debet 

Kan  should  ever  look  to  his  last  day,  and 
no  one  should  be  called  happy  before  hii 
funeral. 

n,        Ovnx 

Optima  mors  parca  quso  venit  apta  dieu 

That  death  is  best  which  comee  appropn* 
ately  at  a  ripe  age. 

O,  PROPEBTIUS. 

Dies  iste,  quem  tamquam  extremmn  n- 
formidas,  oetemi  natalis  est. 

This  day,  which  thou  feaiest  as  thy  laiti  if 
the  birth-day  of  eternity, 
p.        Seneca. 

Incertum  est  quo  te  loco  mors  expeeict: 
itaque  tu  illam  omni  loco  expecta. 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  place  death  mij 
await  thee;  therefore  expect  it  in  any  plioe. 
q.        Seneca. 

Interim  poena  est  mori, 
Sed  srope  donum ;  pluribus  veniaa  fait 

Sometimes  death  is  a  punishment;  ofiflo, 
a  gift;  it  has  been  a  favor  to  many, 
r.        Seneca. 

Yitflo  est  avidus  quisquis  non  vult 
Mundo  secum  moriente  mori. 

That  man  must  be  v^ry  fond  of  lifevbo  it 
unwilling  to  die  when  the  world  rcMhtf  it* 
last  day. 

s.       Seneca. 

Bis  emori  est  alterius  arbitrio  mori. 

To  die  at  the  command  of  another,  is  to 
die  twice. 

U  SXBXTS. 

Mori  est  felicis  antequam  mortem  isvocet 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  die  before  yon  invit* 
death. 
u.        Strus. 

Honesta  mors  turpi  vita  potior. 

An  honorable  death  is  better  than  a  ^ 
honorable  life. 
V.        TAcrrus. 

Id  cinerem  autlianes  oredis  curare  sepnltot? 

Do  you  think  that  the  dead  oare  for  thiiY 
to.       Ymoiu 

Usque  adeono  mori  miserum  est?. 

Is  it  then  so  sad  a  thing  to  die? 
flc.        YxBon*. 


DEBT. 


DEEDS. 
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DEBT. 

.£■  debitorem  leve;  graye  inixnictim  fadt. 

A  small  debt  makes  a  debtor;  a  heayy  one 
an  enemy, 
a.        Stbus. 

Aliennm  sbs  homini  ingenuo  aoerba  est 
servitas. 

Debt  is  a  bitter  slavery  to  the  free-born. 
6.        Stbus. 

DECEIT* 

Improbi  hominis  est  mendacio  fallere. 

It  is  the  act  of  a  bad  man  to  deceive  by 
falsehood. 

C  CiGEBO. 

Irrepit  in  homintim  mentes  dissimalatio. 

Dissimulation  creeps  gradually  into  the 
Blinds  of  men. 

CL  CiCEBO. 

Kam  qnte  volaptate,  qnasi  meroede  aliqnu, 
ad  offioiam  impellitnr,  ea  non  est  virtus  sed 
iallax  imitatio  simulatioque  virtutis. 

That  which  leads  us  to  the  performance  of 
duty  by  oftering  pleasure  as  its  reward,  is 
not  virtue,  but  a  deceptive  copy  and  imita- 
tion of  virtue. 

e.        CiCBBO. 

Decipimur  specie  recti. 
We  are  deceived  by  an  appearance  of  right 

/.  HOBJLCS. 

Incedimus  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
We  tread  on  fires  covered  by  deceitful  ashes. 

g.  HOBACE. 

Ourios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 

They  affect  to  be  Gurii,  and  live  likj  Bac- 
chanais. 
A.        Juvenal. 

Deoipit 
Frons  prima  multos;  rara  mens  intelligit 
Quod  interiore  condidit  cura  angulo. 

The  first  appearance  deceives  many.  The 
mind  seldom  perceivea  what  has  been  care- 
fully hidden. 

t.         Juvenal. 

Fionti  nulla  fides. 

Trust  not  to  outward  show. 
J.        Juvenal. 

Oalvo  turpius  est  nihil  comto. 

There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  than 
a  bald  man  who  pretends  to  have  nair. 
k,        Mabtial. 

Habent  insidias  hominis  blanditisB  malL 

The  smooth  speeches  of  the  wicked  are  full 
of  treachery. 
I        rosDBUO. 


Non 


seem; 


on  semper  ea  sunt  quce  videntur;  deoipit 
Frons  prima  multos. 

Things  are  not  always  what  they 
first  appearances  deceive  many. 

m.  PHiBDBUS. 

Altem  manu  fert  lapidem.  altera  panem 
ostendat 

He  carries  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and  offess 
bread  with  the  other.  / 
n.        Plautus. 

Erras,  me  decipere  baud  potes. 

No,  you  can't  deceive  me. 
o.        Plautus. 

Nemo  omnes,  neminem  omnes  fefelleruni 

No  one  has  deceived  the  whole  world,  nor 
has  the  whole  world  ever  deceived  any  one. 

p.  PlJOnr  THE  YOUNOEB. 

Gstera  fortunss,  non  mea,  turba  fuit. 

The  rest  of  the  crowd  were  friends  of  my 
fortune,  not  of  me. 
q,        Ovm. 

Fnrtum  ingeniosus  ad  omne. 
Qui  faoere  assueret,  patriad  non  degener  artis, 
Candida  de  nigris,  et  de  candentibus  atra. 

Skilled  in  every  trick,  a  worthy  heir  of  his 
paternal  craft,  he  would  make  black  look 
white,  and  white  look  black. 

r.        Ovn). 

Impia  sub  dulce  melle  venena  latent. 

Deadly  poisons  are  concealed  under  9woet 
honey. 
s.        Ovid. 

Quam  angusta  innooentia  est,  ad  legem 
bonum  esse. 

What  narrow  innocence  it  is,  for  one  to  be 
good  only  according  to  the  law. 
L         Seneca. 

Turpe  estaliudloqui,  aliud  sen  tire  ;quanto 
turpius  aliud  scribere,  aliud  sentire. 

It  is  base  to  speak  one  thing,  and  think 
another,  how  much  baser  to  write  one  thing 
and  think  another. 

u.        Seneca. 

Non  aliter  vives  in  solitudine,  aliter  in  foio. 

Tou  should  not  live  one  way  in  private, 
another  in  public. 

V.        Stbus. 

Hinc  nunc  prsamium  est,  qui  recta  prara 
faciunt. 

There  is  a  demand  in  these  days,  for  men 
who  can  make  wrong  conduct  appear  righk 

Ml.  TSBKNCE. 


W. 


DEEDS. 

Dii  pia  facta  vident. 
The  gods  see  the  deeds  of  the  righteoiB. 
X,        Ovm. 
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Ipse  decor,  recti  faoti  si  praBmia  desint, 
Non  moyet. 

Men  do  not  value  a  good  deed  nnlees  it 
brings  a  reward. 

a.        Ovid. 

Neqoam  illnd  Terbnm'st,  Bene  mlt,  nisi  qui 
benefacit. 

"  He  wishes  well "  is  worthless,  nnless  the 
deed  go  with  it. 
6.        Plaittus. 

DEFENCE. 

Hie  est  macro  defensionis  meoe. 
This  is  the  point  of  mj  defense. 

C.  OlCZBO. 


TJniis  homo  nobis  cnnctando  restitnit  rem, 
Non  ponebat  enim  romores  ante  salntem. 

One  man  by  delay  restored  the  state,  for 
he  preferred  the  public  safety  to  idle  report. 

d.  Eknius. 

Tolle  moras — semper  nocuit  differre  paratis. 

Away  with  delay — it  always  injures  those 
who  are  prepared. 

e.  LucAN. 

Longa  mora  est  nobis  omnis,  quss  gaudia  dif- 
fert. 

Every  delay  that  postpones  our  joys,  is  long. 
/.         Ovid. 

Miserum  est  opus, 
Igitur  demum  fodere  puteum,  ubi  sitis  fauces 
tenet. 

It  is  wretched  business  to  be  digging  a 
well  just  as  thirst  is  mastering  you. 
g.        Plautus. 

Dum  deliboramus  quando    incipiendum, 
incipere  jam  serum  fit 

Whilst  we  deliberate  aoout  beginning,  it 
is  already  too  late  to  begin. 

h.  QUINTILIAK. 

Quod  ratio  nequiit,  ssBpe  sanavit  mora. 

What  reason  could  not  avoid,  haw  often 
been  cured  by  delay. 
t.         Seneca. 

Pelle  moras ;  brevis  est  magni  fortuna  favoris. 

Away  with  delay ;  the  chance  of  great  for- 
tune is  short-lived. 
J.         Snjus  Itaucus. 

Da   spatium    tenuemque    moram;    male 
euncta  ministrat  impetus. 

Take  time  for  deliberation;  haste  spoils 
everything.         ^ 

k.  SXATITTB. 

Deliberando  smpe  perit  occasio. 

The  opportunity  is  often  lost  by  deliber- 
ating. 

^  SYSUBk 


Nil  desperandnm  Tencro  dace  e(  aoipifle 
Teacro. 
Never  despair  while  under  the  guidance 
and  auspices  of  Teucer. 

m.  HOBACE. 

Desperatio  magnum  ad  honeste  moriendnffl 
incitamentum. 

Despair  is  a  great  incentive  to  honinbiB 
deatii. 

n.        Qucrrcs  Cubxids  Bxtfds. 

DIGNZTT. 

Facilius  cresoit  dignitas  quam.  incipit 
Dignity  increasesmore  easily  than  it  begins 
o.        Seneca. 

DISAOBEEMENT. 

In  eadem  re,  utilitas  et  turpitudo  ease 
potest. 

Usefulness  and  baseness  cannot  exisW 
the  same  thing. 

p.  CiGEBO. 

DISAPPOINTICSNT. 

Usque  adeo  nulli  sincera  voluptM» 
Solicitique  aUquid  laBtis  intervenit 

No  one  possesses  unalloyed  pleasure; 
is  some  anxiety  mingled  with  the  joy. 
q.        Ovm. 

DI8C0NXENT. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  8or4<B^ 
Seu  ratio  dederit^  sea  fors  objecerit  iUL 
Contentus  vivat?  laudet  diversa  seqoeniMi 

How  does  it  happen,  Maecenas,  that  do  009 
is  content  with  that  lot  in  life  which  he  bis 
chosen,  or  which  chance  has  thrown  in  his 
way,  but  praises  those  who  f»now  a  diftnot 
course  ? 

r.  HOBAGE. 

l>ISCOR7). 

Discordia  est  ira  aorior  odio,  intimo  oocde 
concepta. 

Discord  is  anger  moi. '  jitter  than  hitt«4 
conceived  in  the  inmost  breast 

S.  CiCEBO. 

DISG&ACE. 

Odiosum  est  enim,  cum  a  praBterenntib!* 
dicatur:— O  domus  antiqaa,  heu,  qnsni  ^ 
pari  dominare  domino. 

It  is  disgraceful  when  the  paasen-bj  *^ 
claim,  *'  O  ancient  honse!  alas,  how  nmi»* 
is  thy  present  master  to  thy  former  one. 

t.  CiCEBO. 

Id  demum  est  homini  tnrpe,  quod  mtfv* 
patL 

That  only  is  a  disgraoe  to  a  man  whkbki 
has  deserved  to  suffer. 


DISGBAGE. 


ENJOYMEirr. 
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Homimim  immortalis  est  infiunia; 

£tiam  txun  Tivit,  cum  esse  credas  mortnam. 

Disgrace  is  immortal,  and  living  even  when 
cine  thinks  it  dead. 

a.  PULXTTUS. 

DISSATISFACTION. 

Cart»  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 

A  nameless  something  is  always  wanting 
to  cor  incomplete  fortune. 

b.  HOBAGE. 

BOXTBT. 

Nil  agit  exemplnm,  litem  qnod  lite  resol- 
▼it. 

The   illnstration  which  solves   one  diffi- 
oolty  by  raising  another,  settles  nothing. 

a  HOBAfBi 


Dam  in  dnbio  est  animus,  panlo  momento 
hno  iliac  impellitar. 

When  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
the  smallest  impulse  directs  it  to  either 
side. 

d.        Tekkngk. 


DUTY. 

Pietas  fundamentum  est  omnium  virtutum. 

The  dutifulness  of  children  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  virtues. 

e.        CiCEBo. 

Levefit  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

That  load  becomes  light  which  is  oheei^ 
fully  borne. 
/.        Ovm. 


G. 


EOOKomr. 

liagnum  est  vectigal  porsimonia. 

Economy  is  a  great  revenue. 
g,        CicxBO. 

ELOaUENOE. 

In  cau8&  facili  cuivis  licet  essediserto. 
In  an  easy  cause  any  man  may  be  eloquent. 


h. 


Ovn>. 


ENJOYMENT. 

Yoluptaa  mentis  (ut  ita  dicam)  pnestrin- 
git  oculos*  neo  habet  uUum  cum  virtute 
commercium. 

Pleasure  blinds  (so  to  speak)  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  and  has  no  fellowship  with  virtue. 

i  ClOBBO. 

Garpe  diem,  quam  minime  crednla  pos- 
tero. 

Enjoy  the  present  day,  trusting  very  little 
to  the  morrow. 

/.  UOBACX. 

Ficta  voluptatis  oaus&sint  proxima  veris. 

Let  the  fictitious  sources  of  pleasure  be 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  true. 

k.  HOBACE. 

Yoluptates  commendat  rarior  usus. 

Our  pleasures  have  a  higher  reliBh  when 
they  are  rarely  used. 

{.  JuVENAIi. 

Bide  si  sapis. 
Be  merry,  if  yon  arc  wise. 


Bona  mails  piuia  non  srnt,  etiam  pari 
numero;  nee  Isetitia  uUa  minimo  maerore 
pensanda. 

The  enjoyments  of  tliis  life  are  not  equal 
to  its  evils,  even  in  number:  there  is  no  joy 
which  can  be  weighed  against  the  smallest 
degree  of  grief. 

n.        Plznx. 

Tanto  brevius  omne,  quanto  felicius  tempus. 

The  happier  the  time,  the  quicker  it  {masses. 
o.        Vihrz  THE  TouNosa. 

Dum  licet  inter  nos  igitur  lietemur  amantes; 
Non  satis  est  ullo  tempore  longus  amor. 

Let  us  enjoy  pleasure  while  we  can:  pleas- 
ure is  never  long  enough, 
p.        Pbopebtxub. 

Diliguntur  immodice  sola  quad  non  licent; 
•  •  •  •  Qon  nutrit  ardorem  concupi- 
Bcendi,  ubi  frui  licet. 

Forbidden  pleasures  alone  are  loved  im« 
moderately;  when  lawful,  they  do  not  exoit* 
desire. 

q,  QUZSTZLXAN. 

Modica  voluptas  laxat  animos  et  temperat. 

Moderate  pleasure  relaxes  the  spirit,  and 
moderates  it. 
r.        Senega. 

Sic  pnesentibus  ntaris  voluptatTbna  ut 
futuris  non  nooeas. 

Enjoj  present  pleasures  in  snoh  a  way  as 
not  to  iniure  future  ones. 
s*       Seneca. 


§m 


ENMITT. 


EVIL. 


Occulta3  inimicitiso  magis  timendaa  Bunt 
quam  apertad. 

Socret  enmities  are    more    to  be  feared 
than  open  ones, 
a.        CiCEBo . 

ENVY. 

Babiem  livoris  acerbi 
Nulla  potest  placare  quies. 

Nothing  can  allay  the  rage  of  biting  enyy. 


h. 


Claudiamus. 


Cui  placet  alterins  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

He  who  envies  another's  lot  is  evidently 
dissatisfied  with  his  own. 

C  HO&ACE. 

Ego  si  risi  quod  incptus 
Pastillos    Eufillus  olet,   lividus   ct    niordax 
videar? 

If  I  smile  at  the  strong  perfumes  of  the 
silly  Iluflllus  must  I  be  regarded  as  envious 
and  ill-natured? 

d.        Horace. 

Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis. 

The  envious  man  grows  lean  at  the  succss 
of  his  neighbor. 

e.  HOBAGE. 

Urit  enim  fnlgoro  suo  qui  prsBgravat  artos 
Jbxtra  so  positas;  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Ho  whoso  excellence  causes  envy  is  con- 
sumed by  his  own  splendor;  yet  he  shall  be 
revered  when  dead. 

/.  HOEACS. 

Invidia  Siculi  non  inrenere  tyranni 
Tormentum  majus. 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  devised  a  greater 
punishment  than  envy. 

g.  JUYEHAU 

A  proximis  quisque  minime  anteiri  vult. 

No  man  likes  to  be  surpassed  by  those  of 
his  own  level. 

h,  lilVT. 

Gadca  invidia  est,  nee  quidquam  aliud  scit 
quam  detractare  virtutes. 

Envy  is  blind  and  knows  nothing  except 
how  to  depreciate  the  excellencies  of  others. 
i         LivY. 

Invidiam,  tamquam  ignem,  summa  petere. 
Envy  like  fire  soars  upward. 

j.  Ll\'Y. 

Commune  vitium  in  magnis  libciisque 
eivitatibus,  ut  invidia  comes  gloriic  sit. 

It  is  a  common  vice  in  great  and  free  states 
for  envy  to  bo  the  attendilnt  of  glory. 
k.        Nepos. 

Ingenium  magni  detraotat  livor  Homeri. 

Envy  depreciates  the  genius  of  the  great 
Homer. 
L        Ovm. 


Pascitur  in  yiris  livor;  post  fat*  quietdt 

Envy  feeds  on  the  living.    It  caaMi  when 
they  uro  dead. 
11L       Ovm. 

Summa  petit  livor:  perflant  altissima  Tenti 

Envy  assails  the  noblest:  the  winds  horl 
arouna  the  highest  peaks. 
Ovm. 


n. 


EBROB. 


Gujusvis  hominis  csterrare;  nullias,iiiii 
insipientis,  in  errore  perseverare.  Posteiiorai 
cnim  cogitationes  (^ut  aiunt)  sapientioRt 
Solent  esse. 

Any  man  may  make  a  mistake;  none  bnti 
fool  will  stick  to  it  Second  thoughts  in 
best,  as  the  proverb  says. 

0.  CiCEBO. 

Culpa  enim  ilia,  bis  ad  eundem,  mlgiri 
reprehensa  proverbio  est. 

To  stumble  twico  against  the  some  stone, 
is  a  proverbial  disgraoe. 

p,  CiCEBO. 

Amabilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimnsenot. 

A  delightful  insanity,  and  a  most  pleosiog 
error  of  the  mind. 

q.  UOBACE. 

Ille  sinistrorsum  hio  detrorsujn  abiti  vbu 

utriquo 
Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus. 

One  goes  to  the  right,  t!ie  other  to  the  left; 
both  are  wrong,  but  in  different  directiooi< 
r.        HoBAci:. 

EVSNTS. 

Certis  rebus  certa  signa  pnccurrant 
Certain  signs  precede  certain  events. 


s. 


CiCEBO. 


Ex  parvis  soDpe  magnarum  momenta  rtfiiB 
pendent. 

Events  of  great  consequence  often  ipnoC 
from  trifling  circumstances. 
t         Lnr. 

In  tanta  inconstantia  turbaque  renimni^ 
nisi  quod  preteriit  certum  est 

In  the  great  inconstancy  and  crowd  » 
oventif,  nothing  is  certain  except  the  pw^ 

u.        Seneca. 


Omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimiton 
inveteratum  fit  plerumque  robustius. 

Every  evil  in  the  bud  is  easily  crashed;  ^ 
it  grows  older,  it  becomes  stronger. 

V.  CiCEBO. 

Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
^tas,  quid  intactum  nefasti 
Keliquimus  ? 

What  has  this  unfeeling  a^a  of  outb  iii 
untried,  what  wiokednesa  Smb  it  ahnnncdt 
tfl.        Horace. 


EVIL. 


EXAMPLE. 


BZl 


Mftgna  inter  molles  conoordia. 

There  is  great  unanimity  among  the  disso- 
lute. 

a.  JUYENAIi. 

Fere  fit  malum  malo  aptissimum. 
Evil  is  fittest  to  consort  with  eviL 

Notissimxim  quodque  malum  maxime  tol&- 
rabile. 

The  best  known  eyil  is  the  most  tolerable. 

C.  LlYT. 

Qui  tegitur,  majus  ereditur  esse  malum. 

The  evil  which  is  concealed  is  thought  to 
be  greater  than  it  really  is. 
cL        Mabtial. 

Nullum  magnum  malum  quod  extremtim  est. 

No  evil  is  great,  if  it  is  the  last 
e.        Nepob. 

Genus  est  mortis  male  viyere. 

An  evil  life  is  a  kind  of  death. 
/.         Ovid. 

Mille  mali  species,  miUe  salutis  erunt. 

There  are  a  thousand  forms  of  evil;  there 
will  be  a  thousand  remedies. 
g.        Ovid. 

Omnia  perversas  possunt  corrumpere  mentes. 

All  things  can  corrupt  perverse  minds. 
h,        Ovid. 

Nemo   non   nostrum    peocat      Homines 
sumus,  non  dei. 

No  one  of  us  is  without  sin.    We  are  men, 
not  gods. 
1.        Fkebonius  Abbtteb. 

Male  partum  male  disperit 
HI  gotten  is  ill  spent. 

j.  I'LAUTUS. 

Pulchrum  omatum    turpes   mores  pejus 
cceno  collinunt. 

Bad  conduct  soils  the  finest  ornament  more 
than  filth. 
k.        Plautds. 

Maledicus  a  malefico  non  distatnisi  occasione. 

An  evil-speaker  differs  from  an  evil-doer 
only  in  the  want  of  opportunity. 

L  QUXNTII.IAN. 

Per  scelera  semper  sceleribus  certum  est 
iter. 

The  way  to  wickedness  is  always  through 
wickedness, 
m.       Sezieca. 

Serum  est  cavendi  tempus  in  mediis  malis. 

It  is  too  late  to  be  on  our  guard  when  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  evils. 
n.        Sknsga. 


Solent  suprema  facere  secures  mala. 

Desperate  evils  generally  make  men  aafo. 
0.        Sbneca. 

O  caeca  nocentum  consilia! 
O  semper  timidum  scelus! 

Oh,  the  blind  councils  of  the  guiltv! 
Oh,  how  cowardly  i.<)  wickedness  olwaysl 
p,        Statius. 

Nequitia  poena  maxima  ipsamet  sui  est 

Wickedness  is  its  own  greatest  punishment. 
q.        Sybus. 

Paucorum  improbitas  universis  calamitas. 

The  wickedness  of  a  few  is  the  calamity  of 
all. 
r.        Stbxtb. 

Malorum  facinorum  ministri  quasi  expro- 
brantes  aspiciuntur. 

Partakers  of  evil  deeds  are  regarded  as  re- 
proaching them. 

Mala  mens,  mains  animus. 

A  bad  heart,  bad  designs. 
t         Tebemgk. 

Nimia  illseo  licentia 
Profecto  evadet  in  aliquod  magnum  malum. 

Excessive  licentiousness  will  most  certain- 
ly terminate  in  some  great  misohiefi 
u.        Tebence. 

FiXATVrPIiE. 

Componitur  orbis 
Begis  ad  exemplum;  nee  sic  inflectere  sensus 
Humanos  edicta  valent,  quam  vita  regentis. 

The  people  are  fashioned  according  to  the 
example  of  their  kings;  and  edicts  are  of  less 
power  than  the  life  of  the  ruler. 

V.  ClAUDIANUS. 

TJnde  tibi  frontem  libertatemque  parentis. 
Cum  facias  pejora  senex? 

Whence  do  you  derive  the  power  and  priv- 
ilege of  a  parent,  when  you,  though  an  old 
man,  do  worse  things  (than  your  child)? 

10.  JuVZNAIi. 

Sua  quis(^u6  exempla  debet  aequo   animos 
pati. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  tolerate  the  act 
of  which  he  has  himself  given  the  example. 
X,        Phadbus. 

Homines  amplius  oculis  quam  auribus 
credunt.  Longum  iter  est  per  prsecepta^ 
breve  et  efficax  per  exempla. 

Men  trust  rather  their  eyes  than  their  ears. 
The  effect  of  precept  is  slow  and  tedious, 
that  of  example  is  quick  and  effectual. 

y.        Senega. 

Inspicere  tamquam    in   speculum   in   vitas 

omnium 
Jubeo  atque  ex  aliis  sumere  exemplum  sibi. 

We  should  look  at  the  lives  of  all  as  at  a 
mirror,  and  take  from  others  an  example  for 
ourselves. 

2.        Tebzkgb, 


ns 


EXGESa 


FAIiS. 


Ne  mente  quidem  recte  nti  possninxis,  mol- 
to  oito  et  potione  completi. 

Wo  cannot  use  the  mind  aright,  "when  we 
are  filled  -with  excetisive  food  and  drink. 
a.        GiCEBO. 

Quin  corpns  onnstum 
Hestemis  yitiis.  animom  quoque  pr^gravat 

una, 
Atqne  affigit  hnmo  divinsB  particulam  anns. 

The  body  loaded  by  the  excess  of  yester- 
day, depresses  the  mind  also,  and  fixes  to 
the  ground  this  particle  of  divine  breath. 

b.  HOBACE. 

Qmcq|uid  excessit  modum 
Pondit  instabili  loco. 

Whaieyer  exceeds  its  due  bounds,  is  ever 
unstable, 
c.        Seneca. 


Excitabat  enim  fluctus  in  simpulo. 

He  used  to  raise  a  storm  in  a  teapot 

d.  CiCEBO. 

EXCUSE. 

Quod  exemplo  fit,  id  etiam  jure  fieri  putant. 

Men  think  they  may  justly  do  that  for 
which  they  have  a  precedent, 
e.        GiCEBO. 

Malefoccre  (jui  vult  numquom  non  causam 
invcnit. 

lie  who  wishes  to  do  wrong,  is  never  with- 
out a  reason. 
/.        Strus. 

EXPECTATION. 

Quisquis  magna  dedit,  voluit  sibi  magna 
remitti. 

Whoever   makes    great   presents   expects 
great  presents  in  return. 

g.  Mawtiat. 


SXFEBIENCE. 

Avidos  Ticinum  fonus  et  aegros 
Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  paroere  cogii 
Sic  toneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  aepe 
Absterrent  vitiis. 

As  a  neighboring  funeral  terrifies  sick 
misers,  and  fear  obliges  them  to  have  some 
regard  for  themselves;  so,  the  dissraeeof 
others  will  often  deter  tender  minus  from 


vice. 
h. 


HORiCB. 


Expertus  metuit. 
The  man  who  has  expexienoe  dreads  it 

t.  HOBACK. 

Stultorum  eventus  magistor  est 
Experience  is  the  teacher  of  fools. 

J,  LiVT. 

Semper  enim  ex  aliis  alia  proseminst  uor. 

Experience  is  always  sowing  the  teed  of 
one  thing  after  another. 
k»        IaXJcsjsiius, 

Te  de  aliis  quam  alios  de  to  suavin'si 

It  is  sweeter  to  learn  from  the  experienn 
of  others,  than  that  others  should  learn  &od 
thee. 

L  PliAXTTUS. 

Nam  in  omnibus  fero  minus  valeot  pi»- 
cepta  quam  experimenta. 

In  almost  every  thing,  experience  is  mon 
valuable  than  precept 
m.       QunnnjAN. 

Felix  quicumque  dolore  alterins  disces 
posse  cavere  tuo. 

Happy  thou. that  leamest  from  another^ 
griefs,  not  to  subject  thyself  to  the  same. 


F. 


fahjTTBe. 

Kulta  cadunt  inter  calioem  supremaque 
labra. 

Many  things  fall  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip. 

0,  liABEBIUS. 


8tat  magni  nominis  umbra. 
He  stands  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

p.  LUOAM. 


Gujuslibet  tu  fidem  in  pecunia  penpicerA 
Verere  ci  verba  credere  ? 

Do  you  fear  to  trust  the  word  of  a  n** 
whose  honesty  you  have  seen  in  baiinetfi 
q.       Tebemob. 

Experto  crede. 

Believe  one  who  has  tried  it 
r.        YiBoii*. 


PALBrnr. 


FATE. 


Solent  mendaoes  Inere  poanas  maleflciL 

Liars  generally  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
gailt. 

a.  POSDBTXB. 

TAXE. 

Misemm  est  aliomm  incnmbere  fame. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  Uyq  on  the  iiEune 
of  others. 

b.  JuVENALb 

Tanto  major  fi&inae  sitis  est  qnam  Tirtntis. 

So  mnoh  greater  is  the  thirst  for  fame  than 
for  virtue. 

C.  JuVBMAIt. 

.Nolo  yimm  facili  redimit  qui  sanguine  fa- 
mam; 
Hnnc  Tolo  landari  qui  sine  morte  potest. 

I  do  not  like  the  man  who  squanders  life 
for  fame;  give  me  the  man  who  fiving  makes 
a  name, 
d.        MabtiaIi. 

Si  post  fata  yenit  gloria  non  propero. 

If  fame  comes  after  death,  I  am  in  no  hnrry 
for  it. 

e.  MABTIAIi. 

Immensnm  gloria  calcar  habet 

The  love  of  fame  gives  an  immense 
stimnlns. 

/.        Ovid. 

Ingenio  stimnlos  snbdere  feona  solet. 

The  love  of  fame  usually  spnrs  on  the 
mind. 

g.        OvED. 

At  pnlchrom  est  digito  monstrari  et  dici 
hio  est. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger  and  to  have  it  said  "There  goes  the 
man.'* 

h.        Pebsius. 

Etiam  sapientibns  oapido  gloria  noviscima 
exoitar. 

The  love  of  fame  is  the  last  weakness  which 
even  the  wise  resign. 
i.         TAcrrns. 

ModestifB  fama  neqne  snmmis  mortalibas 
spemenda  est. 

Modest  fame  is  not  to  bo  despised  by  the 
highest  characters. 
J.         TAcrrus. 

In  tenm  labor,  sed  tenuis  non  gloria. 

The  object  of  the  labor  was  small,  but  not 
the  iame. 
k,        YwaiL, 

FATE. 

Kati  sumus  ad  congregationem  hominum 
et  ad  societatem  communitatemque  generis 
hnmani. 

We  have  been  bom  to  associate  with  our 
fellow  men,  and  to  join  in  community  with 
the  human  race. 

I.  ClOEBO. 


Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi. 
Monarohs  err,  the  people  are  punished. 

m,  HOBACE. 

Fata  Tolentem  ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt. 

The  fates  lead  the  willing,  and  drag  the 
unwilling. 

n.  HOBACE. 

In  se  magna   ruunt:   Isstis   hunc    numina 

rebus 
Crescendi  posuere  modum. 

Mighty  things  haste  to  destruction:  this 
limit  have  the  gods  assigned  to  human  pros- 
perity. 

o.        Lttgah. 

Sed  quo  fiita  trahunt^  virtus  seouia  sec^uetur. 

Whither  the  fates  lead  yirtue  will  follow 
without  fear. 

p,  LUGAN. 

KuUo  fata  loco  possis  exdudere. 

From  no  place  can  you  exclude  the 
q.        Mabhal. 

Geminos,  horoscope,  varo 
Producis  genio. 

O  natal  star,  thou  producest  twins  of  wide- 
ly different  character, 
r.       Pebsius. 

Saspe  calamitas  solatium  est  nosse  sortem 
suam. 

It  is  often  a  comfort  in  misfortune  to  know 
our  own  fate. 

8.  QUIMTUS  CUBTEUS  BUFDS. 

Multi  ad  fatum 
Venere  suum  dum  fata  timent 

Many  have  reached  their  fate  while  dread- 
ing fate. 
t         Semeca 

If emo  fit  fato  nocens. 
No  one  becomes  guilty  by  fate. 


11. 


Seneca. 


Durate;  miseros  meliora  sequentur. 

Persevere;  a  better  fate  awaits  the  afiiicted. 
V.        YntQiL. 

Kescia  mens  hominum  fati  sortisque  futune, 
Et  servare  modum,  rebus  sublata  secundis. 

The  mind  of  man  is  ignorant  of  fate  and 
future  destiny,  and  cannot  keep  within  due 
bounds  when  elated  by  prospenty. 

to.       Yibqum 

Quisque  sues  patimur  manes, 
We  bear  each  one  our  own  destiny. 

2.  YlBOIL. 

Quocumque  trahunt  fata  sequamur. 

Wherever  the  fates  lead  us  let  us  follow* 
y,       \iaiaxu 
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FAULTS. 


FEAR 


FAULTS. 

£a   moiestissime   ferre    homines    debent 
quso  ipsoram  culpa  fercnda  sunt. 

Men  ought  to  be  most  annoyed  by  the  suf- 
fenngs  which  come  from  their  own  faults. 

X.  CiCEBO. 

Sam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur,  optimus  iile 

est 
Qui  minimis  urgetur. 

No  man  is  bom  without  faults,  he  is  best 
who  has  the  fewest. 

b.  HOBACE. 

Amici  vitium  ni  feras,  prodis  tuum. 

Unless  you  bear  with  the  faults  of  a  friend, 
you  betray  your  own. 
c.        Sybus. 


Crux  est  si  metuas  quod  vincero  nequeos. 

It  is  tormenting  to  fear  what  you  cannot 
overcome, 
d.        AusoNins. 


Nam  cupide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  m^tam. 

For  what  we  once  feared  ia  now  eageilj 
spumed. 
tTL       Lucbehus. 

Invisa  potentia,  atqne  miaeiandA  tita 
eorum,  qui  so  metui  qoom  amari  malunt 

The  power  is  hateful,  and  the  life  is  Imse^ 
able,  of  those  who  wish  to  be  feared  rather 
than  loved. 

n.        Nzpos. 

Membra  reformidant  moUem  quoque  warn 
tactum: 
Yanaque  sollicitis  incutit  umbra  metun. 

The  wounded  limb  shrinks  from  tin 
slightest  touch;  and  a  slight  shadow ilaini 
the  nervous. 

0.        Ovn>. 

Plus  habet  infesta  terra  timoris  aqua. 

The  land  has  more  objects  to  fear  thiU  tiM 
boisterous  ocean, 
p.        Ovid. 


In  summo  poriculo  timor  misericordiani   j   Quem  metuit  quisque,  periisse  cupit 
non  recipit.  Every  one  wishes  that  th**  man  whom  hi 


In  extreme  danger  fear  feels  no  pity. 

Timor  non  est  diutumus  magister  officii. 
Fear  is  not  a  lasting  teacher  of  duty. 

/.  CiCEBO. 

Qurorit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ao  timet 
uti. 

The  miser  acquires,  yet  fears  to  use  his 
gains. 
g.        HoBA.cz. 

Quia  me  vestigia  terrent 
Omnia   te  adversum    spectantia,    nulla   rc- 
trorsum . 

I  am  frightened  at  seeing  all  the  footprints 
directed  towards  thy  den,  and  none  return- 
ing. 

A.         Horace. 

Fngiendo  in  media  saope  ruitur  fata. 

By  flying,  men  often  meet  their  fate. 
i.        LivY. 

Major  ignotarum  rerum  est  terror. 

Apprehensions  are  greater  in  proportion 
as  things  are  unknown. 

J.  LiVT. 

Audendo  magnus  tegitur  timor. 
Great  fear  is  concealed  by  a  bold  front. 

Ic  LUCAN. 

Multos  in  summa  pericula  misit 
Venturi  timor  ipse  mali. 

The  mere  apprehension  of  a  coming  evil 
has  put  many  into  a  situation  of  the  utmost 
danger. 

I,  LUCAN. 


fears  would  perish. 
q.        Ovm. 

Terrctur  minimo  pcnno)  stridore  odnmbt 
Unguibus,  accipiter,  saucia  facta  tais. 

The  dove,  O  hawk,  that  has  once  been 
wounded  by  thy  talons,  is  frightened  by  tht 
least  movement  of  a  wing. 

r.        Ovid. 

Primus  in  orbo  Deos  fecit  timor.  . 

The  first  thing  that  introduced  a  god  ioto 
the  world,  was  fear. 

s.         Petbonius  AnSITEB. 

Ad  deteriora  credenda  proni  metu. 
Fear  makes  men  believe  the  worst 

t  QUINTUS  OUBTIUS  BUFUS. 

Ubi  explorari  vera  non  x>ossunt,  falw  P* 
metum  augentur. 

When  the  truth  cannot  be  dearly  b»^ 
out,  what  is  false  is  increased  through  f^tf*  • 
u.        QuBCTUs  Cubitus  Kurus. 

In  vota  miseros  ultimus  cogit  timor. 

Fear  of  death  drives  the  wretched  to  po.^ 
V.        Seneca. 

Magnifioa  verha  mors  prope  admota  excatii 

Approaching  death  puts  an  end  to  boM(* 
ful  words. 
w,       Seneca. 

Miserimum  est  timere,  cum  speres  nihil 

It  is  a  most  wretched  thing,  still  to  W 
when  hope  has  left  us. 

CC  SSKECA. 


FEAR. 


FLATTERY. 
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Neoeese  est  xnoltos  timeat,  qnem  mnlti 
timent. 

He  most  necessarily  fear  many,  whom  many 
fear. 

a.  Seneca. 

(Attribnted  also  to  P.  Syru.) 

O  qnam  misemm  est  nescire  mori! 

Oh!  what  misery  is  it,  not  to  know  how  to 
die. 

b.  Sexeca. 

Plnra  snnt  <^n8B  nos  terrent,  qnam  qnsB 
premunt,  et  sropms  opinions  qnam  re  labora- 
mns. 

Onr  alarms  are  more  than  onr  dangers, 
and  we  suffer  oftener  in  apprehension  than 
in  fact 

c        Seneca. 

Qnid  tarn  ridicnlnm  qxuun  appetere  mor- 
tem, cnm  vitam  tibi  inquietam  leceris  metu 
mortis. 

What  is  so  ridicnlons  as  to  seek  death, 
when  it  is  merely  the  fear  of  death  that 
makes  life  miserable. 

(2.        Seneca. 

Qui  timide  rogat, 
Docet  negare. 

He  who  begs  timidly  courts  a  refusal. 
e.        Seneca. 

Si  ynltis  nihil  timere,  cogitate  omnia  esse 
timenda. 

If  you  wish  to  fear  nothing,  consider  that 
eyerything  is  to  be  feared. 
/.        Seneca. 

Minor  est  qnam  serms  dominus  qui  servos 
timet. 

The  master  who  fears  his  slaves  is  inferior 
to  his  slaves. 
g.        Stbus. 

Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitare  non  potes. 

It  is  foolish  to  fear  what  you  cannot  avoid. 
h.        Stbtts. 

Etiam  fortes  viros  subitis  terrerL 

Even  the  bravest  men  are  frightened  by 
sudden  terrors. 
i         Tacfius. 

Cur  ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus  ? 

Why  should  trembling  seize  the  limbs  be- 
fore the  trumpet  sounds  ? 

j.  ViBGIIi. 

Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit. 
Fear  is  the  proof  of  a  degenerate  mind. 

k.  VlBOIL. 

Omnia  tuta  timens. 

Fearing  all  things,  even  those  which  are 
safe. 

L        YiBOix.. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

I  fear  the  Greeks,  eiven  when  they  bring 
gifts. 

9n,        ViBCZL. 


FICTIOK. 

Hi  narrata  ferunt  alio;  mensuraque  ficti 
Crescit,   et   auditus   aliquid   novus   adjicii 
auctor. 

Some  report  elsewhere  whatever  is  told 
them;  the  measure  of  fiction  always  in- 
creases, and  each  fresh  narrator  adds  som^ 
thing  to  what  he  has  heard. 

n.        Ovm. 


Barbaris  ex  fortuna  pendet  fides. 

The  fidelity  of  barbarians  depends  on  foir* 
tune, 
o.        Livx. 

Poscunt  fidem  seounda,  at  adversa  exigunl 

Prosperity  asks  for  fidelity;  adversity  ex- 
acts it. 
p.        Seneca. 

Prctio  parata  vincitur  pretio  fides. 

Fidelity  bought  with  money  is  overcome 
by  money. 
q.        Senbca. 


Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet 

Your  own  property  is  concerned  when 
your  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire. 

r.  UOBACE. 

Igne  quid  utilius?   si  quis  tamen  urere  tecta 
Comparet  audaces  instruit  igne  manus. 

What  is  more  useful  than  fire?  Yet  if  any 
one  prepares  to  bum  a  house,  it  is  with  fire 
that  ne  arms  his  daring  hands. . 

3         Ovid. 

Parva  saepe  scintilla  contempta  magnum 
excitavit  incendium. 

A  spark  neglected  has  often  raised  a  con- 
flagration. 

t.  QuiNTIUS'GUKTIt'S  liUTUS. 


Assentatio,  vitiorum  adjutrix,  procul  amo- 
veatur. 

Let  flattery,  the  handmaid  of  the  vices,  be 
far  removed  (from  firiendship), 

U.  CiGEBO. 

Adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici. 

The  skilful  class  of  flatterers  praise  the  dis- 
course of  an  ignorant  friend  and  the  face  of 
a  deformed  one. 

17,  JUVXKAL. 

Qui  se  laudari  gandent  verbis  subdolis. 
Sera  dant  poenas  turpes  poenitentia. 

They  who  delight  to  be  flattered,  pay  for 
their  follv  by  a  late  repentance. 

10.         POBDEUB. 
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FLATTEBT. 


FOBTITUDE. 


Formosis  leyitas  semper  arnica  fait. 

Fickleness  has  always  befriended  the  bean- 
tifoL 

Pbopebtius. 


a. 


Si  vir  es,  snspice,  etiam  si  decidnnt,  magna 
oonantes. 

If  thou  art  a  man,  admire  those  who  at- 
tempt great  things,  even  though  they  fail 

b.  Seneca. 

Vitium  fait,  none  mos  est,  adsentatio. 

Flattery  was  formerly  a  vice,  it  has  now  be- 
come the  fashion. 

c.  Stbus. 

Pessimam  genns  inimioornm  landantes. 

Flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  enemies. 

d.  Tacitus. 

FOLLT. 

Bisa  inepto  res  ineptior  nolla  est. 

Nothing  is  sillier  than  a  silly  laugh. 

e.  Catullus. 

ClitellsB  bovi  sunt  impositaa. 
The  pack-saddle  has  been  put  on  the  ox. 

/.  CiCEBO. 

Est  proprium  stultitise  aliorum  yitia  oer- 
nere,  oblivisci  snorum. 

It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  a  fool  to  per- 
ceive the  faults  of  others,  and  to  forget  his 
own. 

g.        CicEBO. 

Stultorum  plena  sunt  omnia. 
All  places  are  filled  with  fools. 

K  CiCEBO. 

Addo  cruorem 
StultitisB,  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare. 

To  your  folly  (of  love)  add  bloodshed,  and 
stir  the  fire  with  the  sword. 

i.  HOBACE. 

Anna  tenenti 
Omnia  dat  qui  justa  negat. 

He  who  refuses  what  is  just,  gives  up 
everything  to  him  who  is  armed. 

j.  LUCAM. 

Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane! 

How  much  folly  there  is  in  human  aflfairs. 
k.        Pebsius. 

In  pertusum  ingerimns  dicta  dolium,  operam 
ludimus. 

We  are  pouring  our  words  into  a  sieve,  and 
lose  our  labor. 
I.        Plautus. 

Si   stimulos  pugnis   ceedis   manibus    plus 
dolet 

If  you  strike  the  goads  with  your  fists, 
your  hands  suffer  most. 

m.        PXiAUTUH. 


Stultus  est  qui  Ihictns  magnarom  azbonm 
spectat,  altitudinem  non  metitur. 

He  is  a  fool  who  looks  at  the  fruit  of  loSf 
trees,  but  does  not  measore  their  height 
n.        QuiMTUB  CuBTius  BurD& 

Inter  csetera  mala  hoc  quoqnehabet 
Stultitia,  semper  incipit  vivere. 

Among  other  evils  folly  has  alpo  tt^  tbt 
it  is  always  beginning  to  live, 
o,        Seneca. 

Quid  est  dementias  quam  bUem  in  hoo^ 
nes  coUectam  in  res  effundere. 


What  is  more  insane  than  to  vent  on 
less  things  the  anger  that  is  felt  towds 
men? 

p,       SsiogcA. 

Sera  parsimonia  in  fando  est. 

Frugality,  when  all   is  spent,  coma^  too 
late. 
q,        Seneca. 

Absentem  taidit  cum  ebrio  qui  litigii 

He  hurts  the  absent  who  quaznli  vitbt 
drunken  man. 
r.        Stbus. 

Improbe  Ke^tunom    accusat  qui  itenn   j 
naufragium  facit. 

Ho  is  foolish  to  blame  the  sei,  liho  fi 
shipwrecked  twice. 
8,        Stbus. 

Miserum  est  tacere  cogi,  quod  cupiis  loqoL 
You  are  in  a  pitiablo  condition  ▼hen  }M    , 

have  to  conceal  what  you  wish  to  telL 
t,        Stbus. 

Nam  qu»  InscitiACi^ 
Adversum  stimulum  calces? 

What  ignorance  to  kick  against  the  pndv 
II.        Tebence. 

FOBGETFUIiNBSS. 

Etiam  oblivisci  quod  scis  intezdoD  O' 
pedit. 

It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  forget  vop 
you  know. 

V.        Stbus. 

POBQIVEKESS. 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rnm^    . 

It  is  right  for  him  who  asks  forgtveneH^ 
his  offenses  to  grant  it  to  others. 

tC.  HoBACE. 

Ignoscito  sflBpe  alteri  nunquam  tibL 
Forgive  others  often,  yourself  nevn. 
z.       Stbus.  i 

F0BT1TU1>E« 

Snnm  cuique  inoommodom  ferendvm  «^ 

Eotius  quam  de  alterioa    commodis  den* 
endom. 

Every  man  should  bear  his  own  griefwo^ 
rather  than  detract  £ccKm  the  oomfnis  > 
another. 


FOBTITUDB. 


FOBTUKE. 
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Jnsttim  et  tenaoem  propositi  yinim 
Kon  ciTinm  ardor  praya  jnbentium, 
Non  YultuB  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida. 

The  man  who  is  just  and  reeolute  will  not 
be  moved  from  his  settled  purpose,  either  by 
the  misdirected  rage  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or 
by  the  threats  of  an  imperious  tyrant 

a.  HOBAGB. 

I>aoimas  antem 
Hos  qnoqne  felices,  qni   ferre  incommoda 

vitae, 
Nee  jactare  jngnm  Tit&  didicere  magistrfi. 

We  deem  those  happy,  who  from  the  ex- 
perience of  life,  have  learned  to  bear  its  iUs, 
without  being  oyeroome  by  them. 

b.  JuYENAIi. 

In  re  malll  animo  si  bono  ntare,  a^jnyat. 
Fortitude  is  a  great  help  in  distress. 

C.  PlJLUTCJS. 

Quod  male  fers,  assnesce,  feres  ben^. 

Accnstom  yourself  to  what  yon  bear  ill, 
and  yon  will  bear  it  welL 

d.       Senbca. 

Qaod  sors  feret,  feremns  ssqao  animo. 

Whateyer  chance  shall  bring,  we  wiU  bear 
with  equanimity. 

e.  TSBXNGE. 

FOBTUJNK 

Sifortnnajnyat,  cayetotoUi; 
Si  fortuna  tonat,  cayeto  mergi. 

If  fortune  favours  you,  do  not  be  dated ; 
if  she  frowns  do  not  desx>ond. 
/.         AusoNius. 

Fortunam  nemo  ab  inconstantift  et  temezi- 
tatcsejungct.  .  ' ' 

No  one  will  separate  fortune  f^om  incon- 
stancy and  rashness. 

g.        CiexBO. 

SusB  quemque  fortunsd  maxime  poanitet. 

Everyone  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own  for- 
tune. 

h  CiCEBO. 

Yitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

It  is  fortune,  not  wisdom,  that  rules  man's 
life. 

i.  CiCEBO. 

Ehen!  qnam  brevibus  perexmt  ingentia 
causis. 

Alas!  by  what  slight  means  are  great  af- 
fiftirs  brought  to  destruction. 

J.        Clauduitos. 

Tolluntur  in  altum 
lit  lapsu  gra/iore  ruant 

They  are  raised  to  a  great  height  that  their 
fall  may  be  the  heavier. 
h,       Clmxjdwxuu, 


Gui  non  conveuiet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim. 
Si  pede  major  erit  subvertet;  si  minor,  urel 

If  a  man's,  fortune  does  not  fit  him,  it  is 
like  the  shoe  in  the  stor^;  if  too  large  it  trips 
him  up,  if  too  small  it  pinches  him. 

L  H0BAG3S. 

HorsD 
Momet^  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  Ista. 

In  a  moment  comes  either  death  or  joyful 
victory. 
nu       HoKAOX. 

Quid  quisque  vitet,  numquam  homini  satis 
Gautum  est  in  horas. 

Man   can   never    provide   against   thoaa 
dangers  which  may  happen  any  hour, 
n.        HoBAcs. 

Quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  oonceditur  uti  ? 

Of  what  use  is  a  fortune  to  me,  if  I  cannot 
use  it? 

0.  HOBACZ. 

Bern  facias  rem, 
Becte  si  possis,  si  non,  quocumque  modo  rem. 

A  fortune — make  a  fortune;  by  honest 
means  if  you  can;  if  not»  by  any  means  make 
a  fortune. 

p.  HOBACE. 

Sed  taoitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus  haberet 
Plus  dapis,  et  rixsd  multo  minus  invidisque. 

If  the  crow  had  been  satisfied  to  eat  his 
prey  in  silence,  he  would  have  had  more 
meat  and  less  quarreling  and  envy. 

q.  HOBACB. 


Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris. 

Money  lost  is  bewailed  with  unfeigned 
r.        Juvxmaij. 


Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  servat  in 

area, 
Tantnm  habet  et  fidei. 

A  man  has  just  so  much  credit  as  he  has 
money  in  his  possession. 

Sm  JxTVZNAXi. 

Maximes  cuique  fortunse  minime  creden- 
dum  est. 

The  least  reliance  can  be  placed  even  on 
the  most  exalted  fortune. 
L        LiVT. 

Non  temere  incerta  casuum  reputat,  quern 
fortuna  numquam  decepit. 

He  whom  fortune  has  never  deceived, 
rarely  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
events. 

u.        Lmr. 

PrsBterita  magis  reprehend!  possunt  quam 
oorrigi 

What  is  past  can  be  blamed  more  easily 
than  it  can  be  retrieved. 

V.  LiVT. 
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FOBTUNE. 


Baro  simnl  hominibns  bonam  fortnnam 
bonamqne  mentem  dari. 

Men  are  seldom  blessed  with  good  fortune 
and  good  sense  at  the  same  time, 
a.        LivT. 

Posteraqne  in  dnbio  est  fortnnam  qnam  vehat 
octas. 

It  is  donbtful  what  fortune  to-morrow  will 
bring. 

h.        LncBETius. 

Qiiivis  beatns,  versa  rota  fortnnsD,  ante 
Tespernm  potest  esse  miserrimus. 

Anyone  who  is  prosperous  may  by  the  tnm 
of  fortune's  wheel  become  most  wretched  be- 
fore evening. 

0.        Ammianus  Mabcsllintts. 

Fortuna  mnltis  dat  nimis,  satis  nnlli. 

Fortune  gives  too  much  to  many,  enough 
to  none. 

d.  Mabtial. 

Casus  nbiquo  valet:    semper   tibl    pendeat 

hamus, 
Quo  minime  crcdas  gurgite,  piscis  erit. 

Luck  affects  everything;  let  your  hook  al- 
ways be  cast;  in  the  stream  where  you  least 
expect  it,  there  will  be  a  fish. 

e.  Ovid. 

Fortuna  miserrima  tuta  est: 
Nam  timor  cventus  detcrioris  abest. 

The   most  wretched  fortune   is  safe;  for 
there  is  no  fear  of  anything  worse. 
/.         Ovid. 

Major  sum  quam  cui  possit  Forv^na  nocere. 

I  am  too  high  for  Fortune  to  harm  me. 
g.        Ovid. 

Cum  fortuna  manet>  vultum  servatis  amici: 
Cum  ccdit,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga. 

While  fortune  remains,  you  have  a  pay 
countenance,  my  friends:  when  she  with- 
draws, you  basely  flee. 

h.        Petbonius  Abbiteb. 

Fortuna  humana  fingit  nrtatque  nt  lubet. 

Fortune  moulds  and  circumscribes  human 
affairs  as  she  pleases, 
i.         Plautus. 

Nulli  est  homini  perpetuum  bonum. 

No  man  has  perpetual  good  fortune. 
>.         Platttus. 

Ut  sunt  humana,  nihil  est  perpetuum  d<itnm. 

As  regards  human  affairs,  nothing  is  per- 
tual. 

k,  PitAUTUS. 

PrsMente  fortan&  pejor  est  faturi  metus. 

Fear  of  the  future  is  worse  than  one's  pres- 
ent fortune. 
L        QunnxLUM. 


Breves  et  mntabiles  vices  remm  sunt,  it 
fortuna  nonqnam  simpliciter  indnlget 

The  fashions  of  human  afiairs  are  bruf 
and  changeable,  and  fortune  never  reiDiini 
long  indulgent. 

m.       Qumrus  Cubitus  Butu& 

Minor  in  parvia  Fortuna  fnrit, 
Loviusque  ferit  leviora  deus. 

Fortune  is  gentle  to  the  lowly,  and  hefrcB 
strikes  the  hnmble  with  a  light  hand, 
n.        Seneca. 

Quidquid  in  altum  fortuna  tulit,  roitom 
levat. 

Whatever  fortune  has  raised  to  a  hcigU; 
the  has  raised  only  to  cast  it  down, 
o.        Seneca. 

Quod  non  dedit  fortuna  non  eripit 

Fortune  cannot  take  away  what  iIm  did 
not  give. 
p.        Seneca. 

Fortuna  nimium  quem  favct,  stultnm  hei 

When  fortune  £avors  a  man  too  machi  ^ 
makes  him  a  fooL 
q.        Stbxjs. 

Fortuna   vitrea    est,    turn  cum  splffidrf 
frangitur. 

Fortune  is  liko  glasr>;   when  she  bUM 
she  id  broken, 
r.        Stbus. 

Miserrima  est  fortuna  quno  inimico  caret. 

That  is  a  very  wretched  fortune  vhi^hk* 
no  enemy. 
5.        Smus. 


Omnibus  nobis  ut  res  dant  sese,  iU  mip 
atquo  humiles  sumus. 

Wo  all,  according  as  our  business  pn^^ 
or  fails,  are  elated  or  cast  down. 
U        Tebence. 

FBEEDOIC 

Libertas  est  ootestas  faciundi  id  qtiod  jO* 
liceat. 

Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  what  thalfV 
permits. 

U.  ClOEBO. 

Nulla    enim    minantis    auctorilu  iF<^ 
liberos  est. 

To  freemen,  threats  are  impotent 

V.  CiCEBO. 

Fallitur  egregio  qnisqnis  snb  principeeitd^ 
Servitutem.  Nnnqoam  libertas  gnikxtsM 
Quam  sub  rege  pio. 

That  man  is  deceived  who  thinksittUftiy 
to  live  under  an  excellent  prince.  Neitf 
does  liberty  appear  in  a  more  gnoioaf  fM 
than  under  a  pious  king« 

to.       Clauhuiius. 


FREEDOM. 
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Ea  libertas  est  qn»  pectus  pnmm  et  firmum 
gestitat. 

That  is  true  liberty  which  bears  a  pare  and 
firm  breast. 
a.        Ekkius. 

Givitas  ea  antem  in  libertate  est  posita, 
qncB  snia  stat  yiribns,  non  ex  alieno  arbitrio 
pendet. 

That  state  alone  is  free  which  rests  npon 
its  own  strength  and  depends  not  npon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  another. 

6.  lilVT. 

Libertas  ultima  mundi 
Quo  steterit  feriendi  loco. 

The  remaining  liberty  of  the  world  was  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  place  where  it  stood. 

C.  LUCAN. 

Non  bene,  orede  mihi«  servo  serritur  amico; 
Sit  liber,  dominus  qui  volet  esse  mens. 

Service  cannot  be  expected  from  a  friend 
in  service;  let  him  be  a  freeman  who  wishes 
to  be  my  master. 

d.  Martial. 

An  quisquam  est  alius  liber»   nisi  ducere 

vitam 
Cul  licet,  ut  voluit? 

Is  any  man  free  except  the  one  who  can 
pass  his  life  as  he  pleases  ? 

e.  Pebsius. 

Libertatem  natura  etiam  mutis  animalibus 
datam. 

Liberty  is  given  by  nature  even  to  mute 
animals. 

/.         Tacftds. 


Secundas  res  splendidiores  facit  amicitia, 
et  adversas  partiens  communiconsque  le- 
Tiores. 

Friendship  makes  prosperity  brighter, 
while  it  lightens  adversity  by  sharing  its 
griefs  and  anxieties. 

g,        CiCEBO. 

Yulgo  dicitur  multos  modios  salis  semcl 
cdendos  esse,  ut  amicitia  munus  expletum 
cit. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  many  pecks  of 
salt  must  be  eaten,  before  the  duties  of 
friendship  can  be  discharged. 

h.  CiCEEO. 

l^ovos  amicos  dum  paras,  veteres  cole. 

Whilst  you  seek  new  friendships,  cultivate 
Ihe  old. 

t.        Hebuzs. 

-.Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentia  amici; 
^Expertus  metuit 

To  have  a  great  man  for  an  intimate  friend 
fleems  pleasant  to  those  who  have  never  tried 
it;  those  who  have,  fear  it. 

j.  HOBACE. 

S4 


Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

While  I  keep  my  senses  I  shall  prefer 
nothing  to  a  pleasant  friend. 

k.  HOBACS. 

Par  nobile  fratrum. 
A  noble  pair  of  brothers. 

I.  HOBACE. 

Amicum  ita  habeas,  posse  ut  fieri  hune 
inimicum  scias. 

Treat  your  friend  as  if  you  know  that  he 
will  one  day  become  your  enemy, 
m.      Labebius. 

Nulla  fides  regni  sociis  omnisquo  potestas 
Impatiens  consortis  erit 

There  is  no  friendship  between  those  asso- 
ciated in  power;  he  who  rules  will  always  be 
impatient  of  an  associat 

».        LucAN. 

Se  non  fortunsa  sed  hominibus  solere  esse 
amicum. 

He  was  the  friend  not  of  fortune,  but  of 
men. 
0.        Nepos. 

Scilicet  ut  fulvum  spectatur  in  ignibus  an- 

rum, 
Tempore  in  duro  est  inspicienda  fides. 

As  the  yellow  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  so 
the  faith  of  friendship  must  be  seen  in  ad* 
versity. 

p.        Ovid. 

Yulgus  amicitiaa  utilitate  probat 

The  vulgar  herd  estimate  friendship  by  its 
advantages. 
a,        Ovm. 

Hospes    nnllus    tam    in   amici  hospitiuni 

diverti  potest, 
Quin  ubi  triduum    continuum  fuerit  jam 

odiosus  siet. 

No  one  can  be  so  welcome  a  guest,  that  he 
will  not  become  an  annoyance  when  he  has 
stayed  three  continuous  days  in  a  friend's 
house. 

r        Plautus. 

Nihil  homini  amico  est  opportuno  amicius. 

There  is  nothing  more  friendly  than  a 
friend  in  need. 
s.        Plautus. 

Quod  tuum'st  meum'st;  omne  meum  est 
autem  tuum. 

What  is  thine  is  mine,  and  all  mine  is 
thine. 
t.        Plautdb. 

Idem  velle  et  idem  nolle  ea  demnm  flrma 
amicitia  est. 

To  desire  the  same  things  and  to  reject  the 
same  things,  constitutes  true  friendship. 

U.  QjLLL\J9S. 
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Amicitia  semper  prodest,  amor  etiam  ali- 
qxiando  nocct. 

Friendship  always  benefits;  love  some- 
times injures. 

a.  SSNECA. 

Knllius  boni  sine  sociis  jaennda  possessio 
est 

No  possession  is  gratifying  withont  a  com- 
panion. 

b.  Seneca. 

Onmes  amicos  habere  operosnm  est;  satis 
est  inimicos  non  habere. 

It  is  a  thing  almost  impracticable  to  have 
all  men  your  friends;  it  is  enough  if  you 
have  no  enemies. 

c.  Seneca. 

Post  amicitiam  credendum  est,  ante  amici- 
tiam  judicandum. 

After  forming  a  friendship  you  must  render 
implicit  faith;  before  that  period  you  may 
use  your  judgment 

d.  Seneca. 

Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  soito  huno  amicum 
omnibus  esse. 

He  who  is  his  own  friend  is  a  friend  to  all 
men. 

e.  Senega. 

Amici  yitium  ni  feras,  prodis  tuum. 

Unless  you  bear  with  the  faults  of  a  fHend 
you  betray  your  own. 
/.         Sybus. 

Amicum  la3dere  ne  joco  quidem  licet 

A  friend  must  not  be  injured  even  in  jest. 
g.        Sybus. 

Amicum  perdere  est  damnorum  maximum. 
To  lose  a  friend  is  the  greatest  of  all  losses. 

A.  SXBUS. 

,  Secrete  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam. 

Beprove  your  friends  in  secret,  praise  them 
openly, 
i.        Sybub 


FUTUBITT. 

Aliquod    crastinus    dies  ad   cogitandnm 
dabit 

To-morrow  will  gire  some  food  for  thooglit 

j,  CiCSBO. 

Quod  est  ante  pedes  nemo  speotat:  ogbU 
Bcrutantur  plagas. 

No  one  sees  what  is  before  his  feet:  wt  lU 
gaze  at  the  stars. 

k.  CiCEBO. 

Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  qunrera. 
Do  not  ask  what  will  happen  to-iDonov. 

/.  HOBACB. 

Qui  non  est  hodie,  eras  minus  aptus  erii 

He  who  is  not  ready  to-day,  wUl  be  Im  » 
to-morrow, 
m.       Otid. 


Vive  sine  inyidia,  mollesque  Inglorins  UBfli 
Ezige;  amicitias  et  tibi  junge  pares. 

M&j  you  liTO  unenTied,  and  pan  duj 
pleasant  years  unknown  to  fame;  and  abo 
naye  congenial  friends. 

n.        Gym. 

Cum  altera  lux  Tenit 
Jam  eras  hestemum  consumpsimiis;  6ec< 

aliud  eras 
Egerit  hos  annos,    et  semper  paolnm  cb^ 

ultra. 

When  another  day  has  arriyed,  ire  viji 
find  that  we  haye  consumed  our  yesterdaj'' 
to-morrow;  another  morrow  will  nigeooov 
years,  and  still  be  a  little  beyond  m. 

o.        Pebsius. 

Festo  die  si  qoid  prodegeris, 
Profesto  egere  liceat  nisi  perpeceris. 

Feast  to-day  makes  fast  to-morrow. 
p,       Plautds. 


a. 


GAMING. 

Aleator  quantum  in  arte  melior  tanto  est 
nequior. 

The  gambler  is  more  wicked  as  he  is  a 
greater  proficient  in  his  art 
q.        Stbus. 


GENEBOSTTY. 

Gonyeniens   est  homini   hominem  serm* 

yoluptas, 
£t  melius  nulla  qnseritnr  arte  fayor. 

It  is  a  pleasure  appropriate  to  isADt^ 
him  to  saye  a  fellowman,  and  gratitade  il 
acquired  in  no  better  way. 

r.       Omd, 


GEKEBOSITT. 


GOD. 
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Repente  liberalis  stnltis  gpratos  est, 
Yemm  peritis  irritos  tendit  dolos. 

A  man  that  suddenly  becomes  generons 
may  please  fools,  but  lie  vainly  lays  snares 
for  the  wise. 

a.        Pblsdbxxb. 

Parcere  snbjectis  et  debellare  snperbos. 
To  spare  the  lowly  and  snbdne  the  proad. 

b.  YlBOIL. 

GENIUS. 

Ut  sffipe  summa  ingenia  in  occolto  latent 

How  often  men  of  the  greatest  genius  are 
lost  in  obscurity. 

C.  PliATTTUS. 

Ingenio  stat  sine  morte  decus. 

The  honors  of  genius  are  etemaL 

d.  Pbofebizus. 

Nullum  Qiaguum  ingenium  sine  mixtura 
dementis  fuit. 

There  has  never  been  any  great  genius 
without  a  spice  of  madness. 

e.  Seneca. 

Nullum  ssBCulum  magnis  ingeniis  clusum 
est. 

No  age  is  shut  against  great  genius. 
/.         Seneca. 

GENTIiENESS. 

Peraget  tranquilla  potestas 

Quod  yiolenta  nequit;  mandataque  fortius 

urget 
Imperia  quies. 

Power  can  do  by  gentleness  that  which 
Tiolence  fails  to  accomplish;  and  calmness 
best  enforces  the  imperial  mandate. 

g,  CLAUDIAlirs. 

At  caret  insidiis  hominum,  quia  mitis,  hir- 
undo. 

The  swallow  is  not  ensnared  by  men  be- 
cause of  its  gentle  nature. 
h.        Ovm. 

Be  ipsa  repperi 

Facilitate  nihil  esse  homini  melius  neque 
dementia. 

Ihayefound  by  experience  that  nothing 
is  more  useful  to  man  than  gentleness  and 
afEability. 

t.        Tebence. 


GIFTS. 

Quidquid  prsBcipies  esto  breyis* 
Whatever  advice  you  give,  be  short. 


HOBACE. 


Statim  darct,  ne  differendo  videretur  negare. 

He  would  give  at  once,  lest  by  delaying  he 
should  seem  to  deny  the  favor. 
k.       Kefob. 


Acceptissima  semper  munera  sunt  auctor 
qu8B  pretiosa  facit. 

Those  gifts  are  ever  the  most  acceptable 
which  the  giver  mi^es  precious. 
L        Ovm. 

Majestatem  res  data  dantis  habet. 

The  gift  derives  its  value  firom  the  rank  of 
the  giver.   ' 
fit.       OvxD, 

Bes  est  ingeniosa  dare. 

To  give  is  a  noble  thing, 
n.        Ovid. 

GLOBY. 

Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur. 

Glory   follows   virtue   as   if  it   were  its 
shadow. 
0.        Cicebo. 

Fnl^ente  trahit  oonstrictos  gloria  ourru 
Non  minus  ignotos  generosis. 

Glozpr  drags  all  men  along,  low  as  well  as 
hi^h,  bound  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her 
ghttexingcar. 

p.  fioBAGB. 

Cineri  gloria  sera  est 
Glory  paid  to  our  ashes  comes  too  late. 

q.  MABTIAIi. 

Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus,  stulta  est  gloria. 
Unless  what  we  do  is  useful,  our  glory  is 


vain. 
r. 


Phjedbus. 


Kagnum  iter  adscendo;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria 
vires. 

I  am  climbing  a  difficult   .',.«•     * ...    . 
glory  gives  me  strength. 
8.       Pbopbbtius. 

Heu,  quam  difficilis  glorias  oustodia  est. 

Alas!  how  difficult  it  is  to  xetain  glory! 
t        Stsub. 

GLUTTONY. 

Jejunus  raro  stomaohus  vulgaria  temnit 

A  stomach  that  is  seldom  empty  despises 
common  food. 

tl.  HOBAGE. 

GOD. 

Nihil  est  quod  deus  efficere  non  possit. 

There  is  nothing  which  God  cannot  do. 
V.       Cicebo. 

Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens. 

€k>d  can  change  the  lowest  to  the  highesfi 
abase  theproud,  and  raise  the  humble. 

W.         UOBACS. 


sum 


GOD. 


GOLD. 


Estne  Dei  sedeB  nisi  terra  ot  pontns  et  aer 
£t  coelum  et  virtus  ?     Superos  quid  quceri- 

xnus  ultra  ? 
Jnpiter  est  quodcumque  vides,  quoqcumque 

moveris. 

Is  there  any  other  seat  of  the  Divinity 
than  the  earth,  sea,  air;  the  heavens,  and 
virtuous  minds?  why  do  we  seek  God  else- 
where? He  is  whatever  you  see;  he  is 
wherever  you  move. 

a.        LucAN. 

Exemplumquo  dei  quisqno  est  in  imagine 
parva. 

Evervone  is  in  a  small  way  the  image  of 
God. 

h.  LUCBETIUS. 

Kihil    ita   sublime  est,   supraqno    pericula 

tendit 
Non  sit  ut  inferius  suppositumque  deo. 

Nothing  U  so  high  and  above  all  danj^cr 
that  it  is  not  below  and  in  the  power  of  God. 

c.  Ovid. 

Sed  tamen  ut  fuso  taurorum  sanguine  cen- 
tum, 
Sic  capitur  minimo  thuris  honore  deus. 

As  God  is  propitiated  by  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  bulls,  so  also  is  he  by  the  smallest 
ofifering  of  incense. 

d.  Ovm. 

Est  profccto  Deus  qui  quas  nos  gerimus  au- 
ditque  et  vidct. 

There  is  indeed  a  God  that  hoars  and  sees 
whatever  we  do. 
c.        Plautus. 

Quidquid  nos  meliores  beatosquc  factu- 
rum  est,  aut  in  aperto  aut  in  proximo 
posuit. 

Whatever  will  make  us  better  and  happier 
God  has  placed  either  openly  before  us,  or 
very  close  to  us. 

/.        Senega. 

GODSy  THE 

Omnia  fanda,  nefanda,  raalo  permista  furore, 
Justificam  nobis  mentem  uvertcre  dcorum. 

The  confounding  of  all  right  and  wrong, 
in  wild  fury,  has  averted  from  us  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  the  gods. 

g.        Catullus. 

Quid  datur  a  divis  felici  optatius  hora? 

What  is  there  given  by  the  gods  more  de- 
sirable than  a  happy  hour  ? 
h.        Catullus. 

O  dii  immortales  !  ubinam  gentium  sumus  ? 

Ye  immortal  gods !  where  in  the  world 
are  we? 

t.  CiCEBO. 

Keo  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vinOlcc 
nodus. 

Nor  let  a  god  come  in,  unless  the  difficulty 
be  worthy  of  such  an  intervention. 


Quanto  quisqne  sibi  plnra  negaTerit^ 
A  dis  plura  feret 

The  more  we  deny  oorselves,  the  more  the 
gods  supply  our  wants. 
k,        Horace. 

Scire,    deos    quoniam     propius    contingis, 
oportet 
Thou  oughtest  to  know,  since  thou  livest 
near  the  gods. 

L  HOEACE. 

Nam  pro  jucxmdi  saptissima  qua^quo  dabimt 

dii, 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  slbi« 

For  the  gods,  instead  of  what  is  most 
pleasing,  will  give  what  is  most  proper. 
Man  is  dearer  to  them  than  he  is  to  bimselH 

m.       Juvenal. 

Ludit  in  humanis  divina  potentia  rebus, 
£t  certam  praesens  vix  habet  hora  fidem. 

The  powers  above  seem  to  sport  vith  hn« 
man  a^airs,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  be  as- 
sured of  the  hour  which  is  passing. 

n.        Ovid. 

Cui  homini  dii  propitii  sunt  pJiqnid  obji- 
ciunt  lucri. 

The  gods  give  that  man  some  profit  to 
whom  they  are  prox>itious. 
o.        Plautus. 

Di  nos  quasi  pilas  homines  habeni 

The  gods  play  games  with  men  as  balli. 
p.        Plautus. 

Mundus  est  ingens  dcorum  omnium  teiO' 
plum. 

The  world  is  the  mighty  temple  of  the 
gods. 

q.        Sekbca. 

Desine  fata  deum  flecti  sperare  precando. 

Cease  to  think  that  the  decrees  of  the 
gods  can  be  changed  by  prayers. 

r,         ViiioiL. 

GOLD. 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius 
Ictu  fulmineo. 

Gold  loves  to  make  its  way  through  gruid^ 
and  breaks  through  barriers  of  stone  more 
easily  than  the  lightning's  bolt 

s,        Hoeace. 

Auro  pulsa  fides,  auro  venalia  jura, 
Aurum  lex  sequitur,  mox  sine  lege  pndor. 

By  gold  all  good  faith  has  been  banished 
by  gold  our  rights  are  abused;  the  law  itseH 
is  influenced  by  gold,  and  soon  there  will  be 
an  end  of  every  modest  restraint 

U        Pbopebtius. 

Aumm  omnes  victa  pietate  coltint 

All  men  worship  gold,  all  other  rcvcrcnod 
being  done  away, 
u;       Pbofsbxiub. 


GOLD. 


GEEATNESS. 
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Quid  non  morta^la  pectora  cogis, 
Anri  sacra  fames  ? 

Accnrsed  thirst  for  gold!  what  dost  thou 
act  compel  mortals  to  do  ? 

a.  ViBOIL. 

GOODNESS. 

Ergo  hoc  proprium  est  animi  bene  consti- 
tnti,  et  Isetari  bonis  rebus,  et  dolere  con- 
trariis. 

This  is  a  proof  a  well-trained  mind,  to 
rejoice  in  what  is  good,  and  to  grieye  at  the 
opposite. 

6.  CiCEBO. 

Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  propins  acce- 
dunt,  quam  salutem  hominibus  dando. 

Men  in  no  way  approach  so  nearly  to  the 
gods  as  in  doing  good  to  men. 

C.  CiCEBO. 

Vir  bonus  est  quis  ? 
Qui    consul ta   patrum,   qui    leges  j  unique 
servat. 

"Who  is  a  Rood  man  ?  He  who  keeps  the 
decrees  of  the  fathers,  and  both  human  and 
divine  laws. 

d,        Horace. 

Bari  quippe  boni:  numero  vix  sunt  totidem 

quot 
Thebarum  portie.  Tel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

The  good,  alas!  are  few:  they  are  scarcely 
as  many  as  the  gates  of  Thebes  or  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile. 

e,  JUTENAL. 

Si  Teris  magna  jparatur 
Fama  bonis,  et  si  successu  nnda  remoto 
Inspicitur  virtus,  quicqnid  landamus  in  uUo 
Majorum,  fortuna  fuit 

If  honest  fame  awaits  the  truly  good;  if 
setting  aside  the  ultimate  success  excellence 
alone  is  to  be  considered,  then  was  his  for- 
tune as  proud  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  our  ancestry. 

/.  LUCAN. 

Esse  quam  videri  bonus  malebat. 

He  preferred  to  be  good,  rather  than  to 
seem  so. 

g.  SAIiLTTST. 

Bonitas  non  est  pessimis  esse  meliorem. 

It  is  not  goodness  to  be  better  than  the 
very  worst. 
A.        Seneca. 

OOVEKNKENT. 

Kon  posse  bene  geri  rempublicam  multorum 
imperils. 

A  commonwealth  cannot  be  well  conducted 
under  the  command  of  many, 
t.        Nepos. 

Nullum  imperium  tutum,  nisi  benevolen- 
tia  munitum. 

No  government  is  safe,  unless  it  be  forti- 
fied by  goodwill. 
j,        Nefob. 


Invisa  nunquam  imperia  retinentur  diu. 

A  hated  government  does  not  last  long. 
h.        Seneca. 

Omnium  consensu  oapaz  imperii,  nisi  im« 
perasset. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  would  have 
been  regarded  as  capable  of  governing,  if  he 
had  never  governed. 

I,        Tacitus. 

Et  errat  longo  mea  q^uidem  sententia 

Qui  imperium  credit  gravius  esse  aut  sta- 

bilius, 
Yi    quod  fit,    quam    illud    quod   amicitia 

adjungitur. 

It  is  a  great  error  in  my  opinion,  to  believe 
that  a  government  is  more  firm  or  assured, 
when  it  is  supported  by  force,  than  whea 
founded  on  affection. 

m.       Tebenge. 

HsB   tibi    erunt   artes,   pacisque   imponere 

morem 
Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

This  shall  be  thy  work:  to  impose  condi- 
tions of  peace,  to  spare  the  lowly,  and  to 
overthrow  the  proud. 

n,        YiBoiL. 

GRATITUDE, 

Gratus  animus  est  una  virtus  non  solum 
maxima,  sed  etiam  mater  virtutum  omnium 
reliquarum. 

A  thankful  heart  is  not  only  the  greatest 
virtue,  but  the  parent  of  all  the  other  vir- 
tues. 

0.  CiCEfiO. 

Gratia  pro  rebus  merito  debetur  inemtis. 

Thanks  are  justly  due  for  things  got  with- 
out purchase, 
p.        Ovid. 

Non  est  diutuma  possessio  in  quam  ^ladio 
ducimus;  beneficiorum  gratia  sempitema 
est. 

That  possession  which  we  gain  by  the 
sword  is  not  lasting:  gratitude  for  benefits  is 
eternal. 

q.        QuiNTCS  Cubitus  Bufub. 

Qui  gratus  futurus  est  statim  dum  accipit 
de  reddendo  cogitet. 

Let  the  man,  who  would  be  grateful,  think 
of  repaying  a  kindness,  even  while  receiving 
it. 

r.        Seneca. 


GBEATNSSS. 

Nemo  vir  magnus  aliqno  afflata  divine  tul- 
quam  fuit. 

No  man  was  ever  great  withont  divine  in- 
spiration. 
«.       CiCEBa 


.^^ 
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GBEATNESS. 


HABIT. 


'Neo  oensaB  nee  olamm  nomen  ayomm, 
Bed  probitas  magnos  ingeniumque  faoit 

Not  wealth  nor  ancestry,  bnt  honorablo 
conduct  and  a  noble  disposition  make  mon 
great. 

a.       Ovm, 


Nnllns  dolor  est  qnem  non  longinqnitas 
tempons  minnat  ac  molliat. 

There  is  no  grief  which  time  does  not 
lessen  and  soften. 

6.  CiCEBO. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pndor  ant  modas 
Tam  cari  capitis  ? 

What  impropriety  or  limit  can  there  be  in 
onr  grief  for  a  man  so  beloved  ? 

c.  HO&ACE. 

Ponamns  nimios  gemitus:  flagrantior  sBqno 
Non  debet  dolor  esse  yiri,  neo  vnlnere  major. 

Let  us  moderate  our  sorrows.  The  grief 
of  a  man  should  not  exceed  proper  bounds, 
but  be  in  proportion  to  the  dIow  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

d.  JUTENAIi. 

Ilia  dolet  vere  qui  sine  teste  dolet. 

She  grieves  sincerely  who  grieves  unseen, 
e.        Mabtial. 

Strangulat  inclusus  dolor,    atque  exsestuat 

intus, 
Ck>gitur  et  vires  multiplicare  suas. 

Suppressed  grief  suffocates,  it  rages  with- 
in the  breast,  and  is  forced  to  multiply  its 
strength. 

/.        OvzD. 

Bolore  affici,  sed  resistere  tamen. 

To  be  affected  by  grief,  but  still  to  resist  it. 
g.        Puny. 

Curaa  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent. 

Light  griefs  are  communicative,  great  ones 
stupefy. 
h»        Seneca. 

Levis  est  dolor  qui  capere  consilium  potest. 

That  grief  is  light  which  can  take  counsel. 
i.       'Seneca. 

Plus  dolet  quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  dolet 
quam  necesse  est. 

He  grieves  more  than  is  necessary,  who 
grieves  before  it  is  necessary, 
j.        Seneca. 

0X7ILT. 

In  ipsa  dubitatione  faoinus  inest,  etiamsi 
ad  id  non  pervenerint 

Ouilt  is  present  in  the  very  hesitation,  even 
though  the  deed  be  not  committed 


Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  so 
Crimen  habet^  quanto  major  qui  peooat  hab- 
etur. 

Every  vice  makes  its  gxult  the  more  con- 
spicuous in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender. 

/.  JxTVENAIb 

Ihgenia  humona  sunt  ad  suam  cuique 
levandam  culpam  nimio  plus  facunda. 

Men's  minds  are  too  ingenious  in  palliating 
guilt  in  themselves, 
m.       LrvT. 

Facinus  quos  inquinat  asquat. 

Those  whom  guilt  stains  it  equals, 
n.        LucAN. 

Heu!  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non  prodere 
vultu. 

Alas!  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
countenance  from  betraying  guilt. 
o.        Ovm. 

Hand  est  nooens,  quicumque  non  sponte 
est  nocens. 

He  is  not  guilty  who  is  not  guilty  of  his 
own  free  will, 
p.        Senega. 

Multa  trepidus  solet 
Detegere  vultus. 

The  fearful  face  usually  betrays  great  guilt, 
g.        Seneca. 

HABIT. 

Gonsuetudo  quasi  altera  natura. 

Habit  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  nrtnre. 
r.        GicEBo. 

Quod  crebro  videt  non  miratur,  etiamsi 
cur  fiat  nescit.  Quod  ante  non  vidit,  id  si 
evenerit,  ostentum  esse  censet. 

A  man  does  not  wonder  at  what  he  sees 
frequently,  even  though  he  be  ignorant  of 
the  reason.  If  anything  happens  which  he 
has  not  seen  before,  he  calls  it  a  prodigy. 

8,  CiCEBO. 

Abeunt  studia  in  mores. 

Pursuits  become  habits. 
t,        Ovm. 

Morem  fecerat  usus. 

Habit  had  made  the  custom, 
u.        Ovm. 

Nil  consuetudine  majus. 

Nothing  is  stronger  than  habit. 
V.        Ovm. 

Frangas  enim  citius  quam  corrigas  qu»  In 
pravum  induerunt 

Where  evil  habits  are  once  settled,  they 
are  more  easily  broken  than  mended. 

to.  QuiNTIIiZAN. 

Gonsuetudo  natursl  potentior  est. 
Habit  is  stronger  than  nature. 

X.  QuiMTUS  CVBZXUS  BUFUB. 


HATRED. 


HONOB. 
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H. 


Magna  pars  vulgi  levis 
Odit  scelas  spectatque. 

Most  of  the  giddy  rabble  hate  the  evil  deed 
they  come  to  see. 

a.        Senega. 

Id  agas  tao  te  merito  ne  qnis  oderit. 

Take  care  that  no  one  hates  you  justly. 
6.        Sybus. 

Aocerima  proxiznomm  odio. 

The  hatred  of  relatives  is  the  most  violent. 

c.  Tacitus. 

Proprixim  hnmani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern 
Iflosens. 

It  is  human  nature  to  hate  those  whom  we 
have  injured. 

d.  Tacitus. 

HEAVEN. 

Kon  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via. 

The  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven  is  not 
easy. 


e. 


Seneca. 


HELP. 

Alteram  alterius  auxilio  eget. 

The  one  needs  the  other's  help. 
/.         Saixust. 

HESXTATIOK. 

Si  possem,  sanior  essem. 
Sed  trahitinvitam  nova  vis;  aliudque  Gupido, 
Mens  aliud.    Video  meliora,  proboque: 
£|eteriora  sequor. 

If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would  be  wiser; 
but  a  newly  felt  power  carries  me  off  in  spite 
of  myself;  love  leads  me  one  way,  my  un- 
derstanding another.  I  see  and  approve  the 
right,  and  yet  pursue  the  wrong. 

g.       Ovid. 

Sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aoquis. 
He  follows  his  father  with  unequal  steps. 

h,  ViBGIL. 


Historia,  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis 
Tita  memorisB,  magistra  vitas,  nuntia  vetu- 
statis. 

History  is  the  witness  of  the  times,  the 
torch  of  truth,  the  life  of  memory,  the  teacher 
of  Ufe,  the  messenger  of  antiquity. 

i  CiGEBO. 


Prsacipium  munus  annalium  reor,  ne  vir 
tutes  sileantnr,  utque  pravis  dictis,  factiaque 
ex  posteritate  et  infamia  metus  sit. 

The  principal  office  of  history  I  take  to  be 
this,  to  prevent  virtuous  actions  from  being 
forgotten,  and  that  evil  words  and  deeds 
should  fear  an  infamous  reputation  with 
posterity. 

j.        Tacitus. 


Nullus  est  locus  domestica  sede  jucundior. 

There  is  no  place  more  delightful  than 
one's  own  fireside. 

k.  CiCEBO. 

HOKESTY. 

Omnia  qu»  vindicaris  in  altero,  tibi  ipsi 
vehementer  fugienda  sunt 

Everything  that  thou  reprovest  in  another, 
thou  must  most  carefully  avoid  in  thyself. 

I.  CiCEBO. 

Probitas  laudatur  et  alget. 

Honesty  is  praised  and  freezes, 
m.       Juvenal. 

Semper  bonus  homo  tiro  est. 
An  honest  man  is  always  a  child. 

Causa  paupertatis  pierisque  probitas  est. 
Honesty  is  to  many  the  cause  of  poverty. 

QUINTUSCUBTIUS  BUTUS. 


0. 


HONOB. 

Turpe  quid  ausurus,  te  sine  teste  time. 

When  about  to  commit  a  base  deed,  re- 
spect thyself,  though  there  is  no  witness. 

p.  AXTBONIUS. 

Nulla  est  laus  ibi  esse  integrum,  ubi  nemo 
est,  qui  aut  possit  aut  conetur  rumpere. 

There  is  no  praise  in  being  upright,  where 
no  one  can,  or  tries  to,  corrupt  you. 

q.        CiCEBO. 

Semper  in  fide  quid  senseris,  non  quid 
dixeris,  cogitandum. 

In  honorable  dealing  you  should  oonsider 
what  you  intended,  not  what  you  said  or 
thought 

r.        CiCEBO. 
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HOKOB. 


IGKOBANCE. 


Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  condit  in 

area, 
Tantum  habet  et  fidei. 

Every  man*s  credit  is  proportioned  to  ine 
money  which  he  has  in  his  chest 
a.        JirvENAL. 

Summun   credo    nefas,    animum    praeferre 

pudori. 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  infamies, 
to  prefer  your  existence  to  your  honor,  and 
for  the  sake  of  life  to  lose  every  inducement 
to  live. 

h.  JuTENAIi. 

Quod  pulcherrimum  idem  tutissimum  est. 

What  is  honorable  is  also  safest 

c.  LrvT, 

Suum  cuique  decus  posteritas  rependit, 

Posterity  gives  to  every  man  his  true  honor. 

d.  Tacitus. 

HOPE. 

.^groto  dum  onima  est,  spcs  est 

To  the  sick,  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope. 

e.  CiCEEO. 

Maxima  illecebra  est  peccondi  impunitaiis 
spes. 

The  hope  of  impunity  is  the  greatest  in- 
ducement to  do  wrong. 

/.  CiCEEO. 

Et  res  non  semper,  spes  mihi  semper  adest 

My  hopes  are  not  always  realized,  but  I 
always  hope. 
g.        Ovid. 

Ego  spcm  prctio  non  emo. 

I  do  not  buy  hope  with  money. 
K        Tebence.  f 


Verum  putes  hand  s^^  quod  vald^  expetu. 

You  believe  that  easily,  which  yon  bopa 
for  earnestly. 
i,        Teiqenoe. 

Speravimos  ista 
Dum  f6rtuna  fuit 

Such  hopes  I  had  while  fortune  was  kind. 

j.  VlBQIU 


Parvum  parva  decent 
Humble  things  become  the  humble. 
A;.        HoBACX. 

Da  locum  melioribus. 

Give  place  to  your  bettezs. 
/.         Terence. 


Socratem  audio  dicentem,  cibi  condifflCD- 
tum  esse  famem,  potionis  sitim. 

I  hear  Socrates  saying  that  the  beitiei- 
soning  for  food  is  hunger ;  for  drink,  thiist 

in.       CicEBO. 

Graeculus  esuriens  in  coelam,  jus8eri8,ilHL 
Bid  the  hungry  Greek  go  to  heaven.  & 

will  go. 
n.        Juvenal. 

Nee  rationem  patitar,  nee  aequitote  oiti- 
gatur  nee  ulla  prece  flectitur,  popnlw 
esuriens. 

A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  nm^ 
nor  cares  for  justice,  nor  is  bent  by  my 
prayers. 

0.       Seneca. 


Nulli  jactantius  moerent  quam  quimaxiBe 
lictautur. 

None  grieve  so  ostentatiously  as  thoie 
who  rejoice  most  in  heart 

p.       Tacitus. 


I. 


IDLENESS. 

Ccelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare 

currunt 
Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia,  navibus  atque 
Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere;  quod  petis 

hie  est 

They  change  their  sky  not  their  mind  who 
cross  the  sea.  A  busy  idleness  possesses  us; 
we  seek  a  happy  life,  with  ships  and  car- 
riages: the  object  of  our  search  is  present 
with  us. 

q.        noRACE. 


IGNORAKCE. 

Causarum  ignoratio  in  re  nova  miratiooc* 
facit. 

In  extraordinary  events  ignorance  of  th» 
causes  produces  astonishment 

r.        CicEBO. 

Ignoratione  rerum  bonarum  et  maUrt^ 
maxime  hominum  vita  vexatur. 

Through  ignorance  of  what  is  good  0* 
what  is  bad,  the  life  of  men  is  greatly  p** 
plexcd. 

8.  CiCEBO. 


IGNORANCE 


IMPRUDENCE. 
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Neo  me  pudet,  ut  ipsos,  fateri  nescire 
quod  nesciaiu. 

I  am  not  ashamed,  as  some  men  are,  to 
confess  my  ignorance  of  what  I  do  not 
know. 

a.        CicEBO. 

Qui  ex  errore  imperitsa  multitndinis  pen- 
det,  hie  in  magnis  viris  non  est  habendns. 

He  who  hangs  on  the  errorn  of  the  ignor- 
ant multitude,  must  not  be  counted  among 
great  men. 

6.  CiCEBO. 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes  I  oh,  pectora 
cseca  ! 

How  wretched  are  the  minds  of  men,  and 
how  blind  their  understandings. 

C.  LUCEETIUS. 

Proh    Buperi!    quantum    mortalia  pectora 

cajcjc, 
Noctis  habent. 

Heavens!  what  thick  darkness  pervades 
the  minds  of  men. 

d.  Ovid. 

Quantum  animis  erroris  inest ! 

What  ignorance  Uiere  is  in  human  minds 

e.  Ovid. 

Quod  latet  ignotnm  est;  ignoti  .  nulla 
cnpido. 

What  is  hid  is  unknown :  for  what  is  un- 
known there  is  no  desire. 

/.         Ovid. 

Etiam  illud  quod  scies  nesciveris; 
Ne  videris  quod  videris. 

Know  not  what  you  know,  and  see  not 
what  you  see. 

g.  PlAUTDB. 

Uli  mors  gravis  incubat  <|ui  notus  nimis 
omnibus  ignotus  moritur  sibi. 

Death  presses  heavily  on  that  man,  who, 
"being  but  too  well  known  to  others,  dies  in 
ignorance  of  himself. 

A.        Seneca. 

Quid  crastina  volveret  oetas, 
Scire  nefas  homini. 

Man  is  not  allowed  to  know  what  will 
happen  to-morrow. 

{.         Btatius. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 
Everything  unknown  is  magnified. 
j,        Tacitus. 

Ita  me  Dii  ament,  ast  ubi  sim  nescio. 
As  God  loves  me,  I  Inow  not  where  I  am. 
Jc       Terence. 

Namqne  inscitia  est, 
Adversum  stimulum  calces. 

It  is  consummate  ignorance  to  kick  against 
the  spur. 

/.         Tebence. 


IMAGINATION. 

Delphinum  appingit  sylvis,  in  fluctibus  ap- 
rum. 

He  paints  a  dolphin  in  the  woods,  and  a 
boar  in  the  waves. 

m.       HoaACE. 

Muscseo  contingens  cemeta  lepore. 

Gently  touching  with  the  charm  of  poetry. 

n.  LUCKKTIUS. 

IMITATION. 

Findarum  quisquis  studet  asmulari, 
Ceratis  ope  Dsedsdeu 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 
Komina  ponto. 

He  who  studies  to  imitate  the  poet  Pindar, 
relies  on  artificial  wings  fastened  on  with 
wax,  and  is  sure  to  give  his  name  to  a  glassy 
sea. 

O.  HOBACE. 

Respicere  exemplar  vitsD  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere 
voces. 
I  would  advise  him  who  wishes  to  imitate 
well,  to  look  closely  into  life  and  manners, 
and  thereby  to  learn  to  express  them  with 
truth. 

p.  HoBACE. 

Dociles  imitandis 
Turpidis  et  pravis  omnes  sumus. 

We  are  all  easily  taught  to  imitate  what  ia 
base  and  depraved. 
q.       Juvenal. 

IMMOBTATiTTY. 

Nemo  unquam  sine  magna  spe  immortali- 
tatis  se  pro  patria  off'erret  ad  mortem. 

No  one  could  ever  meet  death   for   his 
country  without  the  hope  of  immortality, 
r.        GicEBO. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra. 
Thus  do  we  reach  the  stars  (immortality"). 

S.  YlBGII*. 


Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthnm 
Every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth. 

t  HoBACE. 

IMFRTJDENOE. 

Beneficium  accipere,  libertatem  est  vendere 
To  accept  a  favor  is  to  sell  one's  freedom. 

XL  SXBUS. 

Invitat  culpam  qui  delictum  priBterit. 

He  who  overlooks  a  £ault,  invites  the  com- 
mission of  another. 

V.  SXBUS. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


INHEBITANCE, 


independence:. 

Meo  sum  panper  in  aere. 
I  am  in  debt  to  nobody  but  myself, 

a.  HOBACE. 

Pauper  enim  non  est  oui  rerum  suppetet  usus. 
He  is  not  poor  who  has  the  use  of  necessary 
things. 

h,  HOBACE. 


INDOLENCE. 

Homines  nihil  agendo  discunt  male  agere. 

Men  by  doing  nothing,  learn  to  do  ill. 
c         Cato. 

Piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem; 

Soribendi  reote,  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror. 

Too  indolent  to  bear  the  toil  of  writing;  I 
mean  of  writing  well;  I  say  nothing  about 
quantity. 

d.  HOBAGB. 

Vitanda  est  improba  syren — desidia. 

That  destructive  syren,  sloth,  is  ever  to  be 
avoided. 

e.  HOBACE. 

Yariam  semper  dant  otia  mentem. 

An  idle  life  always  produces  varied  inclin- 
ations. 

/.  LUGAN. 

Gemis  ut  ignavum  corrumpant  otia  corpus 
Ut  capiant  vitium  ni  moveantur  aquaa. 

Thou  see'st  how  sloth  wastes  the  sluggish 
body,  as  water  is  corrupted  unless  it  moves. 
g.        Ovid. 

Tardo  amico  nihil  est  quidquam  iniquius. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  tardy 
friend. 

h.  PukUTUS. 

Difficultatis  patrocinia  prsetezimus  segnitias* 

We  excuse  our  sloth  under  the  pretext  of 
difficulty, 

t.  QtTIKTELIAN. 

Blando^ue  veneno 
Desidise  virtus  paullatim  evicta  senescit. 

Valor  gradually  overpowered  by  the  de- 
licious poison  of  sloth,  grows  torpid. 
J,         SiLius  Itaucus. 

tJtque  alios  industria,  ita  hunc  ignavia  ad 
famam  protulerat 

Other  men  have  acquired  fame  by  industry, 
but  this  man  by  indolence. 
k,       Tacitus. 


XNDUSTK7. 

Diligentia  cum  omnibus  in  rebus,  in  causis 
defendendis  plurimum  valet.  Hsec  pneci- 
pue  colenda  est  nobis:  haac  semper  adhiben- 
da;  hsBC  nihil  est  quod  non  assequatur. 

Diligence  has  ver^  great  power  in  every- 
thing, particularly  in  defending  cases  in 
court:  we  must  cultivate  it  carefully,  and 
always  attend  to  it.  There  is  noUiing  which 
it  does  not  accomplish. 

I.  CiCEBO. 

Malo  mihi  male  quam  molliter  esse. 

I  would  rather  be  sick  than  idle. 
m.       Seneca. 

Yitia  otii  negotio  discutienda  sunt. 

The  vices  of  sloth  are  only  to  be  shaken 
off  by  occupation, 
n.        Seneca. 

INGBATITUDE. 

Nil  homine  terra  pejus  ingrato  creat. 

Earth  produces  nothing  worse  than  an  un- 
grateful man. 

0.  AVSONIXTS. 

Nihil  amas,  cum  ingratum  amas. 

You  love  a  nothing  when  you  love  an  in- 
grate. 

p,  PlAUTDS. 

Ut  acerbum  est,  pro  benefactis  cum  mall 
messem  metas. 

How  bitter  it  is  to  reap  a  harvest  of  evil  for 
good  that  you  have  done. 
q,        Plautus. 

Ingratus  unus  miseris  omnibus  nooet. 

One  ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  all 
who  are  in  suffering, 
r.        Stbus. 

Beneflcia  usque  eo  IsBtasuntdum  videntur 
exsolvi  posse;  ubi  multum  antevenere  pro 
gratia  odium  redditur. 

Benefits  are  acceptable,  while  the  receiver 
thinks  he  may  return  them;  but  once  exceed- 
ing thati  hatred  is  given  instead  of  thanks. 

a.       Tagitds. 

INHERITANCE. 

Major  hsareditas  venit  unicuique  nostrum 
a  jure  et  legibus  quam  a  parentibus. 

A  greater  inheritance  comes  to  each  of  us 
from  our  rights  and  laws,  than  from  our 
parents. 

t  GlCEBO. 

In  prolem  dilata  ruunt  pexjuria  patris,  et 
pcenam  merito  filius  ore  luit. 

The  father's  peijury  is  visited  on  both 
father  and  son. 
u.        Claudiasus. 
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zir JUSTICE. 

Habet  aliqnid  ex  iniqno  omno  magnnm  ex- 
emplum,  quod  contra  singalos,  ntilitate 
public^  rependitnr. 

Eyery  striking  example  has  some  injustice 
connected  with  it:  individiials  suffer  while 
the  public  are  benefited. 

a.        Tacitus. 


iNaxrEBT. 

Dixerit  e  multis  aliquis:  Quid  virus  in  an- 

guem 
Adjicis?  et  rabidoo  tradis  ovile  lupso? 

Some  of  the  crowd  will  say.  Why  do  you 
attribute  poison  to  the  serpent  ?  And,  do  you 
open  the  sheep-fold  to  the  rabid  wolf? 

6.        Ovid. 


IKCITTISITIVENESS. 

Percunctatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem 
est. 

Shun  the  inquisitiye  person,  for  he  is  also 
a  talker.  , 

C.  HOBACE. 

Incitantnr  enim  homines  ad  agnoscenda 
quoo  differuntur. 

Our  inquisitiye  disposition  is  excited  by 
having  its  gratification  deferred. 

d,  PXJNT  THE  YOUNGEB. 


Y. 

0  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori. 

Oh!  thou  who  art  greatly  mad,  deign  to 
spare  me  who  am  less  mad. 

€.  HOBACE. 

Omnes  stultos  insanire. 
All  fools  are  insane. 

/.  HOBACB. 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod 
Maxima    pars    hominum     morbo   jactatur 
eodem. 

He  appears  mad  indeed  but  to  a  few,  be- 
cause the  majority  is  infected  with  the  same 
disease. 

g,  HOBACE. 

1  demensi  et  sflBvas  cnrre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  nas. 

Go,  madman!  rush  over  the  wildest  Alps, 
that  you  may  please  children,  and  be  made  . 
the  subject  of  declamation. 

h,  JUVENAJU 

Necesse  est  cum  insanientibus  furere,  nisi 
relinqueris  solus. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  mad  with  the  insane, 
unless  you  would  be  left  quite  alone, 
i.        Pbxbomiub  Abbitjcb. 


Hei  mihi,  insanire  mo  ajunt,  ultro  cum  ipsi 
insaniunt. 

They  call  me  mad,  while  they  ore  all  mad 
themselves. 
j.        Plaxtttts. 

Insanus  omnis  furere  credit  ceteros. 
Every  mad  man  thinks  all  other  men  mad. 

k»  SXBUB. 


INSTBUCrnOK. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam. 

Instruction  enlarges  the  natural  powers  of 
the  mind. 

/.  HOBACB. 


aries 


Adde,  quod  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  fervos. 

To  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  softens  the 
manners  and  makes  men  gentle, 
m.       Ovm. 

Domi  habuit  unde  discerct. 

He  need  not  go  away  from  home  lor  in- 
struction. 
».        Tebsncb. 


IirSTJLT. 

Quid  facis  tibi, 
I^jurisa  qui  addideris  contumeliam? 

What  wilt  thou  do  to  thyself,  who  hast 
added  insult  to  injury  ? 
0.      Prsdbus. 

Ssepe  satius  fuit  dissimulare  quam  ulcisci. 

It  is  often  better  not  to  see  an  insult  than 
to  avenge  it. 
p.        Seneca. 

IHTEXPSBAirOE. 

Libidinosa  etenim  et  intemperans  adole- 
scentia  effoetum  corpus  tradit  senectutL 

A  sensual  and  intemperate  youth  hands 
over  a  womout  body  to  old  age. 
q,        CiCEBO. 

Quid  non   ebrietas  designat?     Operta  ro- 

cludit; 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas;  in  prselia  trudit  incr- 

mem. 

What  does  drunkenness  not  accomplish? 
It  discloses  secrets;  it  ratifies  hopes,  and 
urges  even  the  unarmed  to  battle. 

r.  HOBACB. 

Nihil  aliud  est  ebrietas  quam  voluntoria 
insania. 

Drunkenness    is  nothing  but   voluntary 
madness. 
8.       Sbmboa. 
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JESTING. 


JUSTICE, 


J. 


JESTING. 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 
Nonsense,  now  and  then,  is  pleasant. 


a. 


HOBACE. 


Nee  Insisse  padet,  sed  non  incidere  Indum. 

The  shame  is  not  in  having  sported,  but 
in  not  having  broken  off  the  sport. 

b.  Horace. 

8i  quid  dictum  est  per  jocum, 
Non  sequum  est  id  serio  provortier. 

If  anything  is  spoken  in  jest,  it  is  not  fair 
to  take  it  in  earnest. 

c.  Platjtxjs. 

Asperse  facetisa,  nbi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere, 
Acram  sui  memorfcun  relinquunt. 

A  bitter  jest  when  it  comes  too  near  the 

the  truth,  leaves  a  sharp  sting  behind  it. 

d.  Tacitus. 

JT7DGMENT. 

Tao  tibi  jndicio  est  utendum.  Virtutis 
et  vitiorum  grave  ipsius  conscientia  pondus 
est;  qua  eublata  jacent  omnia. 

You  must  use  your  own  judgment  on  your- 
self. Great  is  the  weight  of  conscience  in 
deciding  on  your  own  virtues  and  vices;  if 
that  be  taken  away,  all  is  lost. 

e.  CiCEBO. 


Sequitur  superbos  ultor  a  tergo  Deus. 

An    avenging    God  closely  follows 
haughty. 
/.         Senbca. 


the 


JUSTICE. 

Gavendnm  est^  ne  major  poena  quam 
culpa  sit;  et  ne  iisdem  de  causis  alii  plec- 
tantur,  alii  ne  appellentur  quidem. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  punishment 
does  not  exceed  the  guilt;  and  also  that 
some  men  do  not  suffer  for  offenees  for  which 
others  are  not  even  indicted. 

g,  CiCEBO. 

Fundamenta  jnstitiaa  sunt,  ut  ne  cui  no- 
ceatur,  deinde  ut  communi  utilitati  serviatur. 

The  foundations  of  justice  are  that  no  one 
shall  suffer  wrong;  tiien,  that  the  public 
good  be  promoted. 

h.  CiGEBO. 

Justitia  est  obtemperatio  scriptis  legibus. 

Justioe  is  obedience  to  the  written  laws. 
i. 


Justitia  suum  cuique  distribuit 
Justice  renders  to  every  one  his  due. 

J.  CiCEBO. 

^leminerimus  etiam  adversus  infimos  jus* 
titiam  esse  servandam. 

Let  us  remember  that  justice  must  be 
observed  even  to  the  lowest. 

k,  CiCEBO. 

Diis  proximus  ille  est 
Quem  ratio  non  ira  movet:  qui  factor  repen- 

dens 
Consilio  punire  potest. 

He  is  next  to  the  gods,  whom  reason,  and 
not  passion  impels;  and  who,  after  weighing 
the  facts,  can  measure  the  punishment  with 
discretion. 

U         Claudiaxus. 

Observantior  sequi 
Fit  populus,  nee  ferre  negat,   cum  viderit 

ipsum 
Auctorem  parere  sibi. 

The  people  become  more  observant  of  jus- 
tice, and  do  not  refuse  to  submit  to  tiie  laws, 
when  they  see  them  obeyed  by  their  enactor. 

m.       Claudiamijs. 

Ne  scuticu  dignum  horribili  sectere  flag- 
ello. 

Do  not  pursue  with  the  terrible  scourge 
him  who  deserves  a  slight  whip. 

n.  HOBACE. 

Baro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo. 

Justice,  though  moving  with  tardy  pace, 
has  seldom  failed  to  overtake  the  wicked  in 
their  flight. 

0.  HoBACE. 

Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas. 

The  verdict  acquits  the  raven,  but  con- 
demns the  dove, 
p.        Juvenal. 

Hominem  imi)robum  non  accusari  tutius 
est  quam  absolvi. 

It  is  safer  that  a  bad  man  should  not  be  ac- 
cused, than  that  he  should  be  acquitted. 
q.        LiVY. 

Judicis  officium  est  ut  res  ita  terapora  rerum 
Quaafere. 

The  judge*s  duty  is  to  inquire  about  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  laots. 
fi       Oni). 


JUSTICE. 
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Paacite  paucamm  diffundere  crunen  in 
ornnes. 

Do  not  lay  on  the  multitnde  the  blame  that 
IS  due  to  a  lew. 
a.        Ovm. 

Si  quoties  homines    peccant   sua   falmina 

mittat 
Jnpiter,  exigno  tempore  inermis  erit. 

If  Japiter  hnrled  his  thunderbolt  as  often 
as  men  sinned,  he  -would  soon  be  ont  of 
thunderbolts. 

6.        Ovm. 

Qui  statuit  aliquid,  pBxie  inaadita  altera, 
i^quum  licet  statuerit,  hand  aequus  fuerit 

He  who  decides  a  case  without  hearing  the 
other  side,  though  he  decide  justly,  cannot 
be  considered  just 

c.        Sekeca. 

Si  judicas,  cognosce;  si  regnas,  jube. 

If  you  judge,  investigate;  if  you  reign, 
command. 

SSJXBCJL 


Bonis  nocet  quisquis  pepercerit  malis. 

He  hurts  the  good  who  spares  the  bad. 
e.        Sybus. 

Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur. 

The  judce  is  condemned  when  the  guilty 
is  acquitted. 
/.        Stbus. 

Initia  magistratuum  nostrorum  meliora, 
ferme  finis  inclinat. 

Our  magistrates  discharge  their  duties  best 
at  the  beginning;  and  fall  off  toward  the 
end. 

(J.        Tacttus. 

j  Suo  sibi  gladio  hunc  jugulo. 

With  his  own  sword  do  I  stab  this  man. 
h.        Tf.rf.nce. 

Biscite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere 
divos. 

Being  admonished  learn  justice  and  des- 
pise not  the  gods. 

i  VlBOIL. 


K. 


Sed  tamen  difficile  dictu  est,  quantopere 
conciliat  animos  hominum  comitas  affa- 
bilitasque  sermonis. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  men*8  minds 
are  conciliated  by  a  kind  manner  and  gentle 
speech. 

j.  CiCEBO. 

Sola  deos  aequat  dementia  nobis. 

Clemency  alone  makes  us  equal  to    the 
gods. 
k.        Claudianus. 

Bene  si  amico  feceris  ne  pigeat  fecisse, 
Ut  potius  pudeat  si  non  feceris. 

If  you  have  done  your  friend  a  kindness, 
do  not  regret  it;  rather  regret  if  you  have 
not  done  it. 

/.         PLAufrus. 

Bonis  quod  benefit  hand  perit. 

Kindness  to  the  good  is  never  lost 
m,       Plautus. 

Nemini  credo,  qui  large  blandus  est  dives 
pauperi. 

I  trust  no  rich  man  who  is  officiously  kind 
to  a  poor  man. 
n,       Plautus. 

Ubicnmque  homo  est,  ibi  beneficio  locus  est. 

Wherever  there  is  a  human  being,  there  is 
an  opix>rtunity  for  a  kindness. 

0. 


Bis  gratum  est,  quod  dato  opus  est,  ultzo 
si  offeras. 

If  what  must  be  given  is  given  willingly 
the  kindness  is  doubled. 

p.        Stbus. 

Inopi  beneficium  bis  dat,  qui  dat  celeriter. 

Ho  confers  a  double  kindness  on  a  poor 
man  who  gives  quickly. 

q.        Stbus. 

Pars  beneflcii  est,  quod  petitur,  si  cito 
neges. 

It  is  kindness  to  immediately  refuse,  what 
you  intend  to  deny. 

r.        Sybus. 

XNOWI^EBGE. 

Animi  cxdtus  quasi  quidam  humanitatis 
cibus. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  kind  of 
food  supplied  for  the  soul  of  man. 

8.        Cicxbo. 

Nam  non  solum  scire  aliquid,  artis  est,  sed 
qusBdam  ars  etiam  docendi. 

Not  only  is  there  an  art  in  knowing  a 
thing,  but  also  a  certain  art  in  teaching  it. 

U  ClCXBO. 

Nee  enim  ignozare  dens  potest,  qua  mente 
quisque  sit. 

Gk>d  cannot  be  ignorant  of  a  man's  chazao* 
.  ter. 

tt*       ftciiwini. 
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Kesoire  antem  qnid  ante  qnam  natna  ais 
accident,  id  est  semper  esse  pnemm. 

Not  to  know  what  happened  before  one 
was  bom,  is  always  to  be  a  child, 
a.        CicEBo. 

Neo  scire  fas  est  omnia. 
One  cannot  know  everything. 

b.  HOBACE. 

Serviet  ctemnm  qui  parro  nesciet  ntL 

He  will  always  be  a  slave,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  live  npon  a  little, 
c        Horace. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectins  istis 

Candidas  imperti,  si  non,  his  ntere  mecnm. 

If  yon  know  anything  better  than   this 
candidly  impart  it;  if  not,  nse  this  with  me. 

d.  Horace. 

Scire  volant  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo. 

All  desire  knowledge,  bnt  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price. 

e,  JnvENAi*. 


Et  teneo  melina  ista  qnam  meam  nomen. 

I  know  all  that  better  than  my  ownxaBMi 
/.        Mabhaxi. 

Intns  et  in  cnte  nori  hominem, 

I  know  the  man  within  and  withouL 
Qm        Pebsius. 

Usqae  adaoae 
Scire  tnam  nihil  est  nisi  te  acue  hoe,  sekt 
alter? 

Is  therefore  yoar  knowledge  to  pan  for 
nothing  unless 'others  know  that  too  poi- 
sess  it  ? 

h.       Pebsius. 

Plus  scire  satius  est,  qoam  loqni 

It  is  well  for  one  to  know  more  thtt  be 
says. 
i.         Platjtds. 

Cogi  qui  potest,  neacit  mori 

He  who  can  be  foroed  (to  act  agtinit  lot 
will),  does  not  know  how  to  die. 
j,        Seneca. 


L. 


LABOB. 

Arbores  serit  diligens  agricola,  quarum  ad- 
spiciet  baccam  ipse  numquam, 

The  diligent  farmer  plants  trees,  of  which 
he  himself  will  never  see  the  fruit. 
k.        Cicero. 

Jucundi  acti  labores. 

Labors  passed  are  pleasant. 
/.         Cicero. 

Nil  sine  ma^o 
Vita  laboro  dedit  mortahbus. 

Life  gives  nothing  to  men  without  great 
labor. 

m,      Horace. 

Qui  cnpit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  lulit  fecitque  pucr,  sudavit  et  alsit 

Ho  who  would  reach  the  desired  goal  must, 
while  a  boy,  sufifcr  and  labor  much  and  bear 
both  heat  and  cold. 

)].        Horace. 

Nil  actum  rcputans,  si  quid  supercssct 
agendum. 

Thinking  that  nothing  was  done,  if  any 
thing  remained  to  do. 

o.  LUCAX. 

Labor  est  otiam  ipsa  voluptaa. 

Ijabor  is  itself  a  pleasure. 
P        Lucretius. 


Stultus  labor  est  ineptiamm. 

Labor  bestowed  on  trifles  is  sillj. 
q.        Martial. 

Bum  vires  anniquo  sinunt,  tolerate  Ubam 
Jam  veniet  tacito  curva  aenecta  pede. 

While  strength  and  years  pennit,  eodof 
labor:  soon  bent  old  age  will  come  vid^ 
silent  foot. 

r.        Ovid. 

Facilis  descensus  avemi; 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  enioi 

ad  auras, 
Hio  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

The  descent  into  hell  is  easy,  bat  to  reciU 
your  steps,  aud  re-asoend  to  the  upper  lii^ 
this  is  labor,  this  is  work. 

s.        Virgil. 

Labor  omnia  vincit 

Labor  conquers  everything. 
t         Virgil. 


Nunc  omnia    agcr,    nunc    omnis  paitani 

arboa. 
Nunc  frondent  sylvse,  nuno  foimositfiiBtf    j 
annus. 
Now   every  field   and    every   tree  is  i>    I 
1)loom.      The  woods  arc  in  full  lea^  and  tk«    j 
3'car  in  its  highest  beauty.  I 

Xl,       Vibqil. 


LAUGHTEB. 
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liATJGHTEB. 

Quid  rides? 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabola  narratnr. 

Why  do    you  laugh?      Change  but  the 
name,  and  the  story  is  told  of  yourself. 

a.  HOBACE. 

Githaroedus 
Bidetur  chords  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem. 

The  musician  who  always  plays  on  the 
same  string,  is  laughed  at. 
0.        Horace. 

Hisu  inepto  res  ineptior  nulla  est 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  silly  laughter. 
c.        Mabtial. 

Nimium  risus   pretium  est,   si  probitatis 
impendio  constat. 

A  laugh  costs  too  much  when  bought  at 
the  expense  of  virtue. 

d,  QmMTZUAN. 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Vanaa  proflciunt? 

Of  what  use  are  laws,  inoperative  through 
public  immorality  ? 
e.        HosACB. 

Nulla  fere  causa   est   in  quft  non  femina 

litem 
Moverit. 

There  is  scarcely  a  law-Buit  unless  a  woman 
is  the  cause  of  it. 
/.        Juvenal. 

Nulla  manus  belli,  mutato  judioe,  pura  est. 

Neither  side  is  guiltless,  if  its  adversary  is 
appointed  judge. 
g.        LucAM. 

Certis    •    •    •    •    legibus  omnia  parent 
All  things  obey  fixed  laws. 


K 


LUGBBTIUS. 


Sunt  superis  sua  jura. 

The  gods  have  their  own  laws. 
1,         Ovid. 

Nescis  tu  quam  metion«06a  res  sit  ire  ad 
judicem. 

You  little  know  what  a  ticklish  thing  it  is 
to  go  to  law. 
J.        PiiAirruB. 

Jus  summum  siepe  summa  est  malitia. 

The  strictest  law  sometimes  becomes  the 
severest  injustice. 
Jc        Tebence. 

Quod  V03  jus  cogit,  id  voluntate  impetret 

What  the  law  insists  upon,  let  it  have  of 
your  own  free  will. 
/.        Tebence. 


UBABNING. 

Nosse  velint  omnes,  mercedem  solvere 
nemo. 

All  wish  to  be  learned,  but  no  one  is  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price. 

m.  JuVENAIi. 

Homo  doctus  in  se  semper  divitias  habet 

The  learned  man  always  has  riches  in 
himself. 

n.  PUSSDBUS. 

Dediscit  animus  sero  quod  didicit  diu. 

The  mind  unlearns  with  difficulty  what  it 
was  long  in  learning, 
o.        Seneca. 

Homines,  dum  decent  discunt 

Men  learn  while  they  teach. 
p.       Seneca. 

Nunquam  nimis  dicitur,  quod  nunquam 
satis  discitur. 

That  is  never  too  often  said  which  is  never 
sufficiently  learned. 
q.       Seneca. 

Bonum  est  fugienda  aspioere  in  alieno  nuJo. 

It  is  well  to  learn  from  the  misfortunea  of 
others  what  should  be  avoided, 
r.        Smus. 

Discipulus  est  priori  posterior  dies. 

Each  day  is  the  scholar  of  yesterday. 
s.        Sybus. 

LTBEBTY. 

Baru  temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sentire  quad 
veils,  et  qu»  sentias  dicere  licet 

Such  being  the  happiness  of  the  times, 
that  you  may  think  as  you  wish,  and  speak 
as  you  think. 

t        Tacitus. 

UCENSE. 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibetandendi  semper  fuit  aeque  potestas. 

Painters  and  poets  have  equid  license  in 
regard  to  every  thing. 

tl.  HoBACE. 

Quicquid  multis  pecoatur,  inultum  est 
All  go  free  when  multitudes  o£fend. 

V.  LUGAN. 

Deteriores  omnes  sumus  licentiA. 

We  are  all  worse  for  lioense, 
to.       Tebence. 


Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 
ILluc,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 

He  is  now  travelling  the  darksome  path  to 
that  land  from  which,  they  say,  no  one  ever 
returns. 

X.  CaTUXJjUB. 


Gl^ 


UFE. 


LIFE. 


Brevis  a  natnra  nobis  vita  data  est;  at 
memoria  bene  reditro  vita3  scmpiterna. 

The  life  given  ns  by  nature  is  short;  but 
the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life  is  eternal, 
a.        CicEBO. 

Esse  oportct  ut  vivas,  non  vivere  nt  edas. 
Thou  should'st  eat  to  live;  not  live  to  eat. 

6.  CiCEKO. 

Nfttura  dedit  usuram  vitoe  tonquam  pe- 
cuniae, nulla,  proestituta  die. 

Nature  has  lent  us  life  at  interest,  like 
money,  and  has  fixed  no  day  lor  its  pay- 
ment. 

C.  ClCEBO. 

Nemo  parum  din  vixit,  qui  virtutis  per- 
fecUc  perlecto  functus  est  munerc. 

No  one  has  lived  a  short  life  who  has  per- 
formed its  duties  with  unblemished  char- 
acter. 

d.  Cicero. 

Quoniam  diu  vixisse  denegatur,  aliquid 
faciamus  quo  possimus  ostendere  uos  vixisse. 

Since  long  life  is  denied  us,  we  should  do 
something  to  show  that  we  have  lived. 

e.  CicEBO. 

Tivimus  exiguo  melius,  natura  beatis 
Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis  cognoverit  uti. 

Men  live  best  upon  a  little;  nature  has 
given  to  all  the  privilege  of  being  happy,  if 
they  but  knew  how  to  use  her  gifts. 

/.        Claudianus. 

Vitu  cedat  uti  conviva  satur. 

Let  him  take  leave  of  life,  like  a  satiated 
guest. 

g.  HOKACE. 

Vitfe  Rumma  brevis  spcm  nos  vetat  in- 
choare  longam. 

Tlio  short  space  of  life  forbids  us  to  lay 
plans  requiring  a  long  time  for  their  accom- 
plishment. 

h.        Horace. 

Vivendi  recte  qui  prorogat  horam 

Kusticus  expectat  dum    deHuat  amnis;   at 

ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  revum . 

He  who  postpones  the  hour  of  living  as  he 
ought,  is  hke  the  rustic  who  waits  for  the 
river  to  pass  along  (before  he  crosses);  but  it 
glides  on  and  will  glide  on  forever. 

i.         Horace. 

Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu. 

Life  is  given  to  no  one  for  a  lasting  posses- 
sion, to  all  for  use. 
j.        Lucretius. 

Hoc  est  vivere  bis 
Vita  posse  priori  frui. 

It  is  to  live  twice  when  you  can  enjoy  (the 
recollection  of)  your  former  life. 
k.        Martial. 


Non  est  vivere,  sed  valere  vita. 

Life  is  not  mere  living,  but  the  e&jojment 
of  health. 
/.         Martiau 

Id  quoque,  quod  vivam,  munns  habere  dd. 

This  also,  that  I  live,  I  consider  a  gift  ol 
God. 
m.       Ovm. 

Vive  sine  invidia  mollesqne  inglorios  annos 
Exige,  et  amicitias  tibi  junge  pares. 

Live  without  envy,  pray  for  pUdd  and 
inglorious  years,  and  form  friendships  vitk 
your  equals. 

71.        Ovid. 

Vita  ipsa  qua  fruimur  brevis  est. 

The  very  life  which  we  enjov  is  short 
o.        Sallust. 

Ante  senectutem  curnvi  ut  bene  vivere]D,m 
senectuto  (euro)  ut  bene  moriar;  bene  aateo 
mori  est  libenter  mori. 

Before  old  age  I  took  care  to  live  well;  io 
old  age  I  take  care  to  die  well;  but  to  die 
well  is  to  die  willingly. 

p.        Sekeca. 

Atqui  vivere,  militore  est 

But  life  is  a  warfare. 
q.        Seneca. 

Elige  eum,  cujus  tibi  placuit  et  vita  et  ontie. 

Choose  that  man  whose  life,  as  ▼ell  tf 
eloquence,  you  can  approve, 
r.        Semeca. 

Exigua  pars  est  vit^e  quam  nos  vivimas. 

The  part  of  life  which  we  really  like^i< 
short. 
s'       Seneca. 

Non  domus  hoc  corpus  sed  hospitimn  et 
quidem  breve. 

This  body  is  not  a  home,  but  an  inn;  an^ 
that  only  for  a  short  time. 
/.         Seneca. 

Non  est  ut  diu  vivamus  curandom  est,  wd 
ut  satis. 

Our  care  should  be  not  to  live  long,  but 
to  live  enough. 

u.        Seneca. 

Non  vivere  bonum  est,  sed  bene  vivere. 

To  live  is  not  a  blessing,  but  to  live  v^ 
V.        Seneca. 

Prima  quaj  vitam  dedit  bora,  carpit 
The  hour  which  gives  us  life,  begiM  *• 

take  it  away. 
w.       Seneca. 

Propera  vivere  et  singnlos  dies  singo^ 
vitas  puta. 

Make  haste   to  live,    and  consider  d^ 
day  a  life. 
X.       Seneca. 


LIFE. 


LOVE. 


5^5 


Sebns  parvis  alta  prsBstatur  qaies. 

In  humble  life  there  is  great  repose. 
^        Seneca. 


a. 


Si  ad  natnram  yiyas,  nnnqaazn  eris  paaper; 
si  ad  opinionem,  namquam  dives. 

If  yoa  live  according  to  nature,  you  never 
will  be  poor;  if,  according  to  the  world's 
caprice,  you  will  never  be  rich. 

h        Sekbca. 

Qui  mente  novissimus  exit 
Lucia  amor. 

The  love  of  life,  the  last  that  lingers  in 
the  mind. 

C.  SlAZIUB. 

O  vita  misero  longa!  felici  brevis! 

O  life!  long  to  the  wretched,  short  to  the 
happy, 
a.        Stbus. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque 

per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  aouens  mortalia  corda. 

The  father  himself  did  not  wish  the  far- 
mer's life  to  be  easy;  he  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  by  art,  inciting  the  human  heart 
by  anxiety. 

e.        YiBaiXi. 

LOSS. 

Periere  mores,  jus,  decus,  pietas,  fides, 
Et  qui  redire  nescit»  cum  pent,  pudor. 

We  have  lost  morals,  justi<se,  honor,  piety 
and  faith,  and  that  sense  of  shame  which, 
once  lost,  can  never  be  restored. 

/.        Senega. 

LOVE. 

Quis  legem  det  amantibus? 
Major  lex  amor  est  sibi. 

What  law  can  bind  lovers  ?  Love  is  their 
supreme  law. 

</.  BOETHIUS. 

Difficile  estlongum  subito  deponere  amorem. 

It  is  difficult  at  once  to  relinquish  a  long 
cherished  love. 
A.        Catullus. 

Mulier  cupido  ^uod  dioit  amanti, 

In  vento  et  rapida  scribere  oportet  aqua. 

What  woman  says  to  her  fond  lover,  should 
be  written  on  air  or  the  swift  water, 
t.        Catullus. 

Kihilo  sese  plus  quam  alteram  homo  diligat. 

Let  man  not  love  himself  more  than  his 
neighbor. 

J.  GiGSBO. 


Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  neo  malis 

Divulsus  q^uerimoniis 

Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die. 

Happy  and  thrice  happy  are  thev  who  eo- 
joy  an  uninterrupted  union,  and  whose  love^ 
unbroken  by  any  complaints  shall  not  dia- 
solve  until  the  last  day. 

k.  HOEACE. 

Si  sine  amore,  jocis^ue 
Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

If  nothing  is  delightful  without  love  and 
jokes,  then  live  in  love  and  jokes. 

2.  HOSAGE. 

Amare  et  sapere  vix  deo  coneeditur. 

To  love  and  to  be  wise  is  scarcely  granted 
to  a  god. 

m.  TiAHKKlUS. 

Non   amo   te,  Sabidi,  neo   possum    dicere 

quare; 
Hoc  tantum  posse  dicere:  non  amo  te. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  say 
why;  I  can  only  say  this,  '*!  do  not  love 
thee.*' 

n.       Mabxial. 

Gredula  res  amor  est. 

Love  is  a  credulous  thing. 
0.        Ovid. 

Hei  mihi!  quod  nullis  amor  est  medicabiHs 
herbis. 

Ah  me!  love  cannot  be  cured  by  herbs, 
p.        Ovid. 

Meminerunt  omnia  amantes. 

Lovers  remember  eveiything. 
q,        Ovm. 

Militat  omnia  amasius. 

Every  lover  is  a  soldier, 
r.        Ovm. 

Moribus  et  form&  oonciliandus  amor. 

Love  must  be  attracted  by  beauty  of  mind 
and  body. 
5.        Ovm. 

Non   bene   conveniunt,   neo   in   uno   sede 

morantur, 
Majestas  et  amor. 

Majesty  and  love  do  not  well  agree,  nor  do 
they  live  together. 
i,        Ovm. 

Otia  si  toUas,  periere 
Cupidinis  arcus. 

If  you  give  up  your  quiet  life,  the  bow  of 
Cupid  will  lose  its  power, 
u.        Ovm. 

Qui  finem  qumris  amoris, 
(Credit  amor  rebus)  res  age;  tutus  eris. 

If  thou  wishest  to  put  an  end  to  love,  fit- 
tend  to  business  (love  yields  to  employment;) 
then  thou  wilt  be  safe. 

V,        Ovm. 
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LOVE. 


LUXDET. 


Qai  non  ynlt  fieri  desidiosns,  amet. 

Let  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be  idle, 
fidl  in  loYe.' 
a.       Ovid. 

Qoicqnid  Amor  jnBsit  non  est  oontemnere 

tntnm. 
jEtegnat,  et  in  dominos  jns  habet  ille  deos. 

It  is  not  safe  to  despise  what  Love  com- 
mands. He  reigns  supreme,  and  rules  the 
mighty  gods. 

6.        Ovid. 

JBes  est  soliciti  plena  timoris  amor. 

Lots  is  a  thing  full  of  anxious  fears. 
e.       Ovm. 

Vt  ameris,  amabilis  esto. 

To  be  loved,  be  lovable. 
A       Ovp. 

Tanesoitque  absens,  et  novus  intrat  amor. 

Absent  love  vanishes  and  a  new  one  takes 
its  place, 
e.        Ovid. 

Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fecundissimus. 
Love  abounds  in  honey  and  poison. 

f.  PitAXTTUS. 

Auro  contra  cedo  modestum  amatorem. 

Find  me  a  reasonable  lover  against  his 
weight  in  gold. 

g,  PliAUTUS. 

Bonum  est   pauxlUum  amare  sane;   insane 
non  bonum  est 

It  is  good  to  love  moderately;  immoderate- 
ly, it  is  not  good. 

h.  fULUTDS. 

Qui  in  amore  praQcipitavit  pejus  perit, 
quam  si  saxo  saliat 

He  who  falls  in  love  meets  a  worse  fate  than 
lie  who  leaps  from  a  rock. 

i.  PLAUTUS. 

Scilicet  insano  nemo  in  amore  videt. 

Everybody  in  love  is  blind. 
j.        Pbopebtius. 

Amor  timere  neminem  yerus  potest. 

True  love  can  fear  no  one. 
k»       Senega. 

Kon  potest  amor  cum  timore  misoeri; 

Loye  cannot  be  mixed  with  fear. 
I.        Senega. 

Nulla  yis  major  pietate  yer&  est. 

No  power  is  greater  than  true  affection  (for 
parents). 
m.      Senega. 

Odit  verus  amor  nee  patitur  moras. 

True  love  hates  and  will  not  bear  delay. 
n.       Seneca. 


Qui  amicus  est  amat,  qui  amat  non  ntiqna 
amicus  est.  Itaque,  amicitia  semper  pro- 
dest:  amor  etiam  sdiquando  nocet 

He  who  is  a  fnend  must  love;  but  he  who 
loves  is  not  therefore  a  friend.  Friendship, 
consequently,  always  profits;  loye  sometimes 
does  harm. 

0.       Seneca. 

Si  yis  amari,  ama. 

If  you  wish  to  be  loved,  love. 
p.        Senega. 

Amor  animi  arbitrio  sumitur,  non  poiutur. 

Love  is  in  our  power,  but  not  to  lay  it  aside. 
q.        Sybus. 

Cogas  amantem  irasci,  amare  si  veils. 

You  must  make  a  lover  angry  if  you  wish 
him  to  love, 
r.        Sybtts. 

Pessimum  veri  affectus  venenum  sua 
cuique  utilitos. 

Self-interest  is  the  bane  of  all  true  affection. 
s.        Tacitus. 

Amantium  irse  amoris  integratio  est. 

Quarrels  of  lovers  renew  their  love. 
t        Terence. 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

Love  conquers  all  things;  let  us  yield  to 
love. 

U.  YlBGIL. 

Quis  fallere  possit  amantem  ? 
Who  can  deceive  a  lover? 

V.  YlBOIIi. 

Vulnus  alit  venis,  et  caeca  carpitur  ignL 

She  nourishes  the  poison  in  her  veins,  and 
is  consumed  by  the  hidden  fire, 

to.  VlBOIL. 

LUCK. 

Felix  ille  tamen  corvo  quoque  rarior  albo. 
A  lucky  man  is  rarer  than  a  white  crow. 

X.  JuVEIiAIfc 

Insperata  accidunt  magis  saepe  quam  qus9 
speres. 

Things  unhoped  for  happen  oftener  than 
things  we  desire. 

y,  PliAUTUS. 


Nunc  patimur  longed  pacis  mala;  ssavicr 
armis  Luxuria  incubuit^  viotumque  ulcisci- 
tur  orbem. 

Now  we  are  suffering  the  evils  of  a  long 

geace.    Luxury,  more  destructive  ibtux  war, 
as   engrossed   us,  and  avenges   the  van- 
quished worid. 
2.       Juvenal. 


MAN. 


MEDIGINB. 


sa 


M. 


Homo  ad  doas  res,  ad  intelligendnm  et  ad 
agendum,  est  natos. 

Man  was  bom  for  two  things — thinking 
and  acting. 

a.        CicEBO. 

Homo  homini  ant  dens  ant  Inpns. 
Mftn  is  to  man  either  a  god  or  a  wolf. 
&.        Ebasuus. 

Mctiri  se  qnemqne  sno  modulo  ac  pede 
aequum  est 

Every  man  should  measure  himself  by  his 
own  standard. 

C.  HOBACE. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit  coalumque  tueri. 

God  gave  man  an  upright  countenance  to 
survey  the  heavens. 

d.  HOBACE. 

Consilia  res  magis  dant  hominibus  quam 
homines  rebus. 

Men*s  plans  should  be  regulated  by  the 
circumstances,  not  circumstances  by  the 
plans. 

e.        Lrvr, 

Hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 

Our  page  relates  to  man. 
/.        Mabtial. 

Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor 

usus; 
Yelle  Buum  cuique  est  nee  voto  vivitur  uno. 

There  are  a  thousand  kinds  of  men,  and 
their  sense  of  things  is  various:  each  has 
his  own  inclination,  nor  do  all  live  for  the 
same  object. 

g        Pessius. 

Homo  vitas  commodatus,  non  donatus  est. 
Man  has  been  lent,  not  given,  to  life. 

h.  SXBUS. 

Homo  sum,  et  human!  a  me  nil  alienum 
puto. 

I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  which  relates  to 
man  can  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  me. 
i        Tebencb. 

Ut  homo  est,  ita  morem  geras. 

Aa  the  man  is,  so  should  yon  conduct 
yourself. 
j.        Tebmsce, 


UANNEBS. 

Fulcrum  omatum  turpes  mores  pejus  ocano 

coUinunt, 
Lepidi  mores  turpem  omatum  facile  factis 
,  comprobant. 

Evil  manners  soil  a  fine  dress  more  than 
mud;  good  manners,  by  their  deeds,  easily 
adorn  a  humble  garb. 

k.        Flautus. 

QutB  fuerant  vitia  mores  sunt. 

What  once  were  vices,  are  now  the  man- 
ners of  the  day. 
I.        Seneca. 

Obsequium  amicos,  Veritas  odixun  pant. 

Obsequiousness    begets    friends;     truth, 
hatred, 
m.      Terence. 

MABBIAGE. 

Frima  societas  in  ipso  con jugio  est:  proxi- 
ma  in  liberis;  deinde  una  domus,  com- 
munia  omnia. 

The  first  bond  of  society  is  marriage;  the 
next,  our  children;  then  the  whole  uimily, 
and  all  things  in  common. 

n,        Oicebo. 

Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pari. 

If  thou  wouldst  marry  wisely,  marry  thy 
equal. 
0.        Ovm. 

Kon  id  videndum,  conjugum  ut  bonis  bona 
At  ut  ingenium  congruat  et  mores  moribub, 
Frobitas,  pudorque  virgini  dos  optima  est. 

In  marriage  the  relative  proportion  of 
property  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered,  as 
the  union  of  mind  and  similarity  of  disposi- 
tion. Chastity  and  modesty  form  the  best 
dowry  of  a  virgin. 

p.        Tebemge. 

MEDICINE. 

JEgri  quia  non  omnes  convalescunt,  idoiroo 
ars  nulla  medicina  est. 

Because  all  the  sick  do  not  recover,  there- 
fore medicine  is  not  an  art 
q.        CiCEBO. 

Yulnera  nisi  tacta  tractataque  sanari  non 
possunt. 

Wounds  cannot  be  cured  unless  they  aio 
probed, 
r.       LivT. 
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MEDICINR 


MIND. 


Aero  non  certo  corpora  laDguor  habet. 

Sickness  seizes  the  body  from  bad  ventila- 
tion, 
a.        Ovid. 

Corpora  vix  ferro  qnnedam  sanantnr  acuto! 
Auxiliom  multis  succus  et  berba  fuit. 

Some  bodies  are  Bcarcelv  healed  by  the 
.'inife;  many  are  healed  by  potions  and 
herbs. 

6.        Ovid. 

Dulcia  non  ferimns;  succo  renovam*is 
i\maro. 

We  do  not  bear  sweets;  we  are  recmited 
by  a  bitter  potion. 

c.  Ovid. 

Tempore  dncetur  longo  fortasse  cicatrix. 
Horrent  admotas  vnlnera  cruda  manns. 

The  wound  will  perhaps  be  cured  in  the 
process  of  time,  but  it  shrinks  from  the  touch 
while  it  is  fresh. 

d.  Ovid. 

Medicus  nihil  aliud  est  quam  animi  con- 
solatio. 

A  physician  is  nothing  but  a  consoler  of 
the  mind. 
6.        Petronius  Arbiteb. 

Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fuit. 
It  is  part  of  the  cure  to  wish  to  be  cured. 

/.  S]^£CA. 

Crudelem  medicum  intomperans  eeger  facit. 

A  disorderly  patient  makes  the  physician 
cruel . 
tj.        Smus. 

Graviora  qurodam  sunt  remedia  periculis. 

Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 
h.        Sybus. 

/Egrescitque  medendo. 
The  medicine  increases  the  disease. 

i.  VlBOIL. 


MEMOBT. 

Memoria  est  thesaurus  ominom  rerum  et 
custos. 

Memory  is  the  treasury  and  guardian  of 

all  things. 

j.  GlCEBO. 

Yita  enim  mortuorum  in  memoria  vivorum 
est  posita. 

The  life  of  the  dead  is  placed  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  living. 

k,  CiCEBO. 

Patria  quia  cxul  so  quoque  fugit. 

What    exile  from   his    country  is  able  to 
escape  from  himself? 
L        HoBACs. 


At  cum  longa  dies  sedavit  vnlnera  mentis, 
Intempestive  qui  fovet  ilia  novat 

When  time  has  assnaged  the  wounds  d 
the  mind,  he  who  unseasonably  reminds  u 
of  them,  opens  them  ft£resh. 

m.       Ovid. 

Parsque  est  meminisse  doloria 

A  part  of  the  pain  is  memory, 
n,        0vn>. 

Impensa  monument!  snpervacua  est:  me< 
moria  nostra  durabit,  si  vita  meruimos. 

The  erection  of  a  monnment  is  superfluous- 
the  memory  of  us  will  last,  if  we  have  de 
served  it  in  our  lives. 

O.  PlilMY  TH£  YOUNGEB. 

Facetiarum  apud  praepotentes  in  longnm 
memoria  est. 

The  powerful  hold  in  deep  remembrsiMi 
an  ill-timed  pleasantry. 
p.        Tacitus. 

Forsan  et  htco  dim  meminisse  juvabit; 
Durate  et  rebus  vosmet  servate  secondis. 

Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  these  thin{^ 
will  prove  a  source  of  future  pleasure. 

(Be  of  stout  heart,  and  presen'e  yoorselTSS 
for  better  times.) 

q.        YiBoiZi. 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merenda 

These  who    have   ensured    their  remeB»> 
brance  by  their  deserts, 
r.        ViBaiL. 

Si  genus    hnmanum   et    mortalia  temnitis    ■. 

arma. 
At  sperate  Deos  memores  fandi  atqne  nefuidl 

If  ye  despise  the  human  race,  and  moitil 
arms,  yet  remember  that  there  is  a  God  vko 
is  mindful  of  right  and  wrong. 

S.  VlBQIL. 


I 
^ 

I 


Mortem  misericors  ssQpe  pro  vita  dabii 

Mercy  often  inflicts  death. 
t.        Seneca. 

Pulchrum  est  vitam  donare  minori. 

It  is  noble  to  grant  life  to  the  vanquisbei 
ti.        Statius. 


1 


Virtuto  ambire  oportet,  non  favitoribus. 
Sat  habet  favitorum  semper,  qui  recte  hoi 

We  should  try  to  succeed  by  merit,  not  ^T 
favor.  He  who  does  well  will  alwajs  !>*'• 
patrons  enough. 

V.        Plautus. 

MXND. 

Frons  est  animi  janna. 
The  forehead  is  the  gate  of  the  mind. 

IT.  CiCSBO. 


MIND. 


MISFOBTUNE. 
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In  onimo  pertnrbato,  sicut  in  corpore, 
Banitas  esse  non  potest. 

In  a  disturbed  mind,  as  in  a  body  in  the 
same  state,  health  cannot  exist. 
a.        CicEBO. 

Morbi  pemiciores  pluresqne  animi  quam 
corporis. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  and 
more  destructive  than  those  of  the  body. 

6.  CiCEBO. 

Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat. 

A  mind  that  is  charmed  by  false  appear- 
ances refuses  better  things. 

C.  HOBACE. 

Oznne  superracuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Superfluous  advice  is  not  retained  by  the 
full  mind. 

d.  HOBACB. 

Quae  Isedunt  oculum  festinas  demere;  si 
quid 

Est  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  an- 
num. 

If  anything  affects  your  eye,  you  hasten  to 
have  it  removed;  if  anything  affects  your 
mind,  you  postpone  the  cure  for  a  year. 

e.  HOBACE. 

Cum  corpore  mentem 
Grescere  sentimus  pariterque  senescere . 

We     plainly     perceive    that    the    mind 
strengthens  and  decays  with  the  body. 
/.        LucBEnus. 

Corpore    sed    mens  est  legro    magis    rogra; 

malique 
In  circumspectu  stat  sine  fine  sui. 

The  mind  is  sicker  than  the  sick  body;  in 
contemplation  of  its  sufferings  it  becomes 
hopeless. 

g.        Ovid. 

Mensque  pati  durum  sustinet  oBgra  nihil. 

The  sick  mind  cannot  bear  anything  harsh. 
k.        Ovid. 

Mens  sola  loco  non  exulat. 

The  mind  alone  cannot  be  exiled. 
i,        Ovid. 

Yitiantartus  segrsB  contagia  mentis. 

Diseases  of  the  mind  impair  the  bodily 
powers. 
j  Ovid. 

Animus  quod  perdldit  optat, 
Atque  in  praeterita  se  totus  imagine  versat. 

The  mind  wishes  for  what  it  has  missed, 
and  occupies  itself  with  retrospective  con- 
templation. 

k.        Fetbonius  Abbiteb. 

Animus  tequus  optimum  est  SBrumnsa  condi- 
lentum. 

A  well-balanced  mind  is  the  best  remedy 
against  affliction. 
/.        Plautus. 


I 


Habet  cerebrum  sensus  arcem ;  hio  mentis 
est  regimen. 

The  brain  is  the  citadel  of  the  senses:  this 
guides  the  principle  of  thought, 
m.       PLnnr  the  EijDeb. 

MISFOBTUNE. 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit 

Cheerless  poverty  has  no  harder  trial  than 
this,  that  it  makes  men  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. 

n.        Juvenal. 

AdversA  res  admonent  religionum. 
Adversity  reminds  men  of  religion. 

O.  LiVT. 

VoB  victis! 

Woe  to  the  vanquished. 
p.         LlVT. 

Non  est  paupertas,  Nestor,  habere  nihiL 

To  have  nothing  is  not  poverty, 
g.       Mabtial. 

Kebus  in   angxxstis   facile   est   contemncro 

vitam; 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest. 

In  adversity  it  is  easy  to  despise  life;  he 
is  truly  brave  who  can  endure  a  wretched 
life. 

r.        Mabtial. 

Horrea  formicto  tendunt  ad  inania  nunquam, 
Nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes. 

Ants  do  not  bend  their  ways  to  empty 
bams,  so  no  friend  will  visit  the  place  of  de- 
parted wealth. 

s.        Ovid. 

Quern  si  non  tenuit  magnis  tamen  exoidit 
ausi& 

If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  at  least  failed  in 
a  glorious  undertaking. 
t,         Ovid. 

Quicumque  amisit  dignitatem  pristinam 
Ignavis  etiam  jocus  est  in  casu  gravi. 

Whoever  has  fallen  from  his  former  higli 
estate  is  in  his  calamity  the  scorn  even  of  ILo 
base. 

u.        Fhsdbub. 

Calamitas  virtutis  occasio  est. 

Calamity  is  virtue's  opportunity. 
V.        Seneca. 

Viri  infelices,  procul  amici. 

When  men  are  unfortunate,  their  frienda 
are  distant, 
to.       Sekeca. 

Bonum  est  fugienda  adspicere  in  alieno 
malo. 

It  is  good  to  see  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others  what  we  should  avoid. 
X.        Sybub. 
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MODESTY. 


KATUBE. 


KODESTY. 

Maximum  omamentnm  amicitiie  tollit,  qui 
ex  ea  tollit  yerecondiam. 

He  takes  the  greatest  ornament  from  friend- 
ship, who  takeB  modesty  from  it. 
a.        CicEBO. 

Adolescentem  Terecnndnm  esse  decet. 

Modesty  becomes  a  young  man. 
6.        Plautus. 

Modesto  tamon  et  circumspecto  judicio  de 
tantis  viriu  pronunciandum  est,  no  quod 
plurisque  accidit,  damncnt  quaj  non  intelli- 
gunt. 

We  should  speak  modestly  and  circum- 
spectly of  such  great  men,  lest  we  should 
fall  into  the  faults  of  many,  who  condemn 
what  they  do  not  understand. 

C.  QUINTILIAN. 

Saltabat  melius  quam  neccsse  est  probsB. 

She  danced  much  better  than  became  a 
modest  w^oman. 
d.        Sallust. 

Kemo  beneficia  in  calcndario  scribit. 

Nobody  makes  an  entry  of  his  good  deeds 
in  his  day-book. 
c.         Seneca.  • 

Bediro  cum  pcrit  nescit  pudor. 

"When  modesty  is  once  extinguished,   it 
knows  not  a  return. 
/.         Seneca. 

Erubuit:  salva  res  est. 

He  blushes:  all  is  safe. 
g,        Terence. 


KONET. 


Neo    quicquam 
damniim  stimulat. 


aonus    quom     pecuniae 


Nothing  stings  more  deeply  than  the  loss 
of  money. 
h,        liivz. 


Pecnniam  in  loco  negligeze  maximum  est 
lucrum. 

To  dispise  money  on  some  occasions  ii  a 
very  great  gain, 
i.         Tesence. 

MONUMENT. 

Exegi  monumentum  8?re  perennius. 

I  have  erected  a  moniunent  more  lastiitg 
than  brass. 

7.         Horace. 

MOTJSNING. 

Si  vis  me  fiere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi. 

If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  moon 
first  yourself. 
k,        Horace. 

MUSIC. 

Id  hand  paullo  est  verins  qnam  qood 
Platoni  nostro  placet  qui,  musiconun  cand- 
bus,  ait,  mutatis  mutari  civitatum  status. 

This  saying  is  much  more  certain  than  flat 
of  Plato  who  says  that  a  change  in  the  nfop 
of  musicians  can  change  the  stete  of  oohubob- 
wealths. 

/.         Cicero. 

Yixere  fortes  ante  Agnmcmnona 
Mnlti:  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

Many  heroes  lived  before  Agamenmon.  hot 
they  are  all  unmoumed,  and  consigned^ 
oblivion,  because  they  had  no  bard  to  liig 
their  praises. 

m.       Horace. 

Etiam  singulornm  fatigatio  qnamlibet  N 
nidi  modulationo  solatur. 

Men,  even  when  alone,  lighten  their  bbwi 
by  song,  however  rude  it  may  be. 

n.  QUINTZLIAN. 


N. 


NATUBE. 

^leliora  sunt  ea  quaa  naturu  quam  ilia  qus3 
arte  perfecta  sunt. 

Things  perfected  by  nature  are  better  than 
those  finished  by  art. 
o.        Cicero. 


Naturam  expellas  fnrca,  tamen  usque  ro- 
currit. 

You  may  turn  nature  out  of  doors  with 
violence,  but  she  will  still  return, 
p.        Horace. 


Natura  vero  nihil  hominibnsbreTitatew* 
praBstitit  melius.  ^ 

Nature  has  given  man  no  better  thing  thii 
shortness  of  life. 

q.        Puny  the  Eldsb. 

T7t  natura  dedit,  sic  omnis  recta  figoza. 
Every  form  as  nature  made  it,  is  coned 
r.        Peopebitus. 


.i 


Natura  semina  scientias  nobis  dedit, 
tiam  non  dedit.  \ 

Nature  has  given  us  the  seeds  of  kso*>^ ' 
edge,  not  knowledge  itself.  ! 

s,        Sekeca. 


NECESSITY. 


OYEESIGHT. 
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NECESSITY. 

KeoessitatiB  inyenta  sunt  antiquiora  qnam 
Toluptatis. 

The  inventions  of  necessity  are  older  than 
those  of  pleasxire. 
a,        CiCEBo. 

i^qaa  lege  neoessitas 
Sortitnr  insignes  et  imos. 

Necessity  takes  impartially  the  highest  and 
the  lowest. 

b,  HOBAGB. 

Neoessitas  nltimnm  et  maximum  telnm  est 
Necessity  is  the  last  and  strongest  weapon. 

C  lilYT. 

Discite  qnam  panro  liceat  prodncere  Titam, 
£t  quantum  natura  petat 

Learn  on  how  little  man  maj  live,  and 
how  small  a  portion  nature  requires, 
d.         LUCAN. 


MaglBter  artis  ingeniique  largitor  Tenter. 

The  belly  is    the  teacher  of  art  and  the 
bestower  of  genius, 
e.        Febsiits. 

Effioacior  omni  arte  imminens  necessitas. 

Necessity  when  threatening  is  more  power- 
ful than  device  of  man. 

/.  QUINTUS  CUBIIDB  BUTUS. 

Ingens  telum  necessitas. 

Necessity  is  a  powerful  weapon. 
g.        Senxca. 

Necessitas  plus  posse  quam  pietas  solet. 

Necessity  has  greater  power  than  duty 
h.       Bemega. 


o. 


OBEDIENCE. 

Qui  modeste  paret»  videtur  qui  aliquando 
imperet  dignus  esse. 

He   who   obeys   with    modesty,    appears 
worthy  of  being  some  day  a  commander. 

t.  CiCEBO. 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit 

The  man  who  has  lost  his  purse  will  go 
whereveryou  wish. 

j.  HOBACB. 

OPINION. 

Benique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amant- 
que. 

All  men  do  not»  in  fine,  admire  or  love  the 
same  thing. 

k.  HoBACB. 

Piper,  non  homo. 

He  is  pepper,  not  a  man. 
L        Petbomius  Abbtteb. 

Nequam  hominis  ego  parvi  pendo  giatiam. 

I  set  littie  value  on  the  esteem  of  a  worth- 
less man. 
m.      Platttds. 

Quot  homines,  tot  eententisB. 
As  many  men,  so  many  opinions. 

fl.  OriEBENGE. 

Scinditur  ineertum   studia    in   contraria 

TUlgUS. 

The  uncertain  multitude  is  divided  by  op- 
posite opinions. 

0.  YlBOIXi. 


OBATOBT. 


Is  enim  est  eloquens,  qui  et  humiliA  subr 
tiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria  tem- 
perate potest  dicere. 

He  is  the  eloquent  man  who  can  treat 
humble  subjects  with  delicacy,  lofty  things 
impressively,  and  moderate  things  temper- 
ately. 

p,         GiGEBa 

Intererit  multum   Davusne   loquatnr  an 

heros. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  DavuB 
or  a  hero  speSks. 

q,  HOBAGE. 

Oratorem  autem  institnimns  ilium  per- 
fectum,  qui  esse  nisi  vir  bonus  non  potest. 

According  to  my  definition  no  man  can  be 
a  perfect  orator,  unless  he  is  a  good  man. 
r.        QunrnuAiT. 

OBDEB. 

Nihil  ordinatum  est,  quod  prsBoipitatur  et 
properat.        • 

Nothing  is  well-ordered  that  is  hasty  and 
precipitate. 
8.       Senega. 

OVEBSIGHT. 

Multonim  te  etiam  oculi  et  aures  non  sen- 
tientem,  sicuti  adhucfecenmt,  speoulabuntor 
atque  custodient 

Without  your  knowledge,  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  many  will  see  and  watoh  yom,  as  they 
have  done  already. 

i,  CiCEBO. 


5^ 


PAIN. 


PATBIOnSM. 


P. 


PAIN. 

Quid  to  exempla  javat  spinis  ^  pluribns  nna. 

What  does  it  avail  you,  if  of  many  thorns 
only  one  be  removed  ? 

a.  Juvenal. 

PABTTATiTTY. 

Deos  fortioribns  adesse. 

The  gods  are  on  the  side  of  the  stronger. 

b.  Tacitus. 

PATIENCE. 

Dnrnm!  sed  levins  fit  paticntiS 
Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

It  is  hard!  Bnt  what  cannot  be  removed, 
becomes  lighter  through  patience. 

C.  HOBACE. 

^quo  animo  pcenam,  qui  meruere,  ferant 

Let  those  who  have  deserved  their  punish- 
ment, bear  it  patiently. 

d.  Ovid. 

Sua  quisque  exempla  debet  roquo  animo 
patL 

Every  one  ought  to  bear  patiently  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  conduct. 

e.  Ph£drus. 

Nihil  tam  acerbum  est  in  quo  non  asquus 
animus  solatium  inveniat. 

There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable,  that  a 
patient  mind  cannot  find  some  solace  for  it 
/.         Seneca. 

Nee  tamcn  fngisse  cavendo 
Adversa  egregium,  quam  perdomuisse  fer- 
endo. 

To  avoid  misfortunes  by  our  watchfulness, 
is  not  so  noble  as  to  overcome  them  by 
patience. 

g.        Snjus  Italicus. 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Persevere  and  preserve  yourselves  for  better 
circumstances. 

h,  YlEQIL. 

Superanda  omnis  fortxma  ferendo  est 

Every  misfortune  is  to   be  subdued   by 
patience. 
i.         VrsorL. 

PATRIOTISM. 

Cum  tempus  necessitasque  postulat,  decer- 
tandum  manu  est,  et  mors  scrvituti  turpi- 
dinique  anteponenda. 

When  time  and  need  require,  we  should 
resist  with  all  our  might,  and  prefer  death  to 
slavery  and  disgmce. 

j,  ClCEBO, 


Nihil  ex  omnibus  rebns  hnmanis  est  pnv 
clarius  aut  pnestantios  quam  de  repnbli(i 
bene  mereri. 

Of  all  human  things  nothing  is  more  hon- 
orable or  more  excellent  than  to  deserve  well 
of  one's  country. 

k.  CiCEBO. 

O  fortunata  mors  qurc,  nators  debita,  pro 
patria  potissimum  redita! 

O  happy  death,  which  though  due  to  nstiin 
is  most  nobly  given  for  our  country. 

I.  CiCEBO. 

Patria  est  communis  omnium  parens. 

Our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  oil 
m.       CicEBO. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  one^ 
country. 

n.  HoBACE. 

Non  ille  pro  charis  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 

He  dares  for  his  country  or  his  friends  to 
die. 
o.        Horace. 

Nullum  est  imperium  tutum  nisi  bencTO- 
lentia  munitum. 

No  government  is  safe  unless  protected  by 
the  good-will  of  the  people. 

p.        Nepos. 

Amorpatrise  ratione  valentior. 

The  love  of  country  is  more  powerful  than 
reason  itself. 

q,        Ovn>. 

Nescio  qua  natale  solum  dulcedine  captos 
Ducit,  et  immemores  non  sinit  esse  sol. 

Our  native  land  charms  us  with  inexpw*- 
sible  sweetness,  and  never  allows  u*  ^ 
forget  that  we  belong  to  it 

r.        Ovid. 

Patria  est  ubicumque  vir  fortis  sedem  elegen*- 
A  brave   man's    country  is  whcreter  ^ 
chooses  his  abode. 

5.  QUINTUS  CUBTIUS  RUFUS. 

Non  exercitus.  neque    thesauri,  prafld*    1 
regni  sunt,  verum  amici. 

The  safety  of  a  kingdom  is  not  its  ftrmi* 
nor  its  treasures,  but  its  friends. 

L        Saixust. 

Proeferre  patriam  liberis  regem  decet 

A  king  should  prefer  his  country  to  bJ 
children. 


PATRIOTISM. 


PLACE. 
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Servare  cWes,  major  est  Tirtns  patrisB  patri. 

To  preserve  the  life  of  citizens,  is  the  great- 
est virtae  in  the  father  of  his  country, 
a.        Sboeca. 

PEACE. 

Mars  gravior  snb  pace  latet. 
A  severe  war  Inrks  under  the  show  of  peace. 

6.  CULUniANUS. 

Nee  sidera  pacem 
Semper  habent. 

Nor  is  heaven  always  at  peace. 

c.  Claudiakus. 

Ssevis  inter  se  convenit  orsis. 

Savage  bears  keep  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other. 

d.  JuvzkaXj. 

Paritnr  pax  bello. 

Peace  is  obtained  by  war. 

e.  Nepob. 

Candida  pax  homines,  tmx  decet  ira  feras. 

Fair  peace  becomes  men;   ferocious  anger 
belongs  to  beasts. 

/.        Ovid. 

Ssevis  pax  quseritur  armis. 

Peace  is  sought  by  cruel  war. 
g.        Statius. 

Miseram  pacem  vel  bello  bene  mutari. 

A  peace  may  be  so  wretched  as  not  to  be 
ill  exchanged  for  war. 
h.        Tacitus. 

Solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant. 

They  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace. 
i.        Tacitus. 


PEBCEPTION. 

Utilium  sagax  rerum. 
Sagacious  in  making  useful  discoveries. 

J.  HOBACE. 

Segnius  homines  bona  quam  mala  sentinnt. 

Men  have  less  lively  perception  of  good 
than  of  eviL 
k.        LiVT. 


Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  oruoris 
hirudo. 

A  leech  does  not  quit  the  skin  until  it  is 
Ml  of  blood. 

L  HOBACB. 

PEBSPICX7ITY. 

Perspicuitas  enim  argumentatione  elevatur. 
Clearness  is  often  obscured  by  discussion. 

ffl  CXCSBO. 


Fuge  magna,  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Keges  et  regum  vita  prsecurrere  aniicos. 

Avoid  greatness;  in  a  cottage  there  may  be 
more  real  happiness,  than  &ings  or  tlieir 
favorites  enjoy. 

n.        HofiAcs. 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contigit,   nihil   amplius 
optet. 
Let  him  who  has  enough  ask  for  nothing 
more. 

O.  HOBACE. 

Quo    me  cumque   rapit   tempestas   deferor 
hospes. 

Wherever  the  storm  carries  me,  I  go  a  will- 
ing guest. 

p,  HOBACE. 

Speme  volnptates;     nocet    empta     dolore 
voluptas. 

Despise  pleasures;  pleasures  bought  by 
pain  is  injurious. 

q,  HOBACE. 

Vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui 

Quad  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  seoundo. 

I  live  and  am  like  a  king,  since  I  have 
abandoned  those  pleasures  which  you  by 
your  praises  extol  to  the  skies. 

r.  HOBACE. 

Quod  sit  esse  velit,  nihilque  malit. 

He  is  willing  to  be  what  he  is,  and  sees 
nothing  preferable.       * 
8.        Mabttat.. 

Habeas  ut  nactus:  nota  mala  res  optima  est. 

Keep  what  you  have  got;  the  known  evil  is 
best. 
i.        Plautus. 

Fhilosophia  stemma  non  inspicit.  Pla- 
tonem  non  accipit  nobilem  philosophia,  scd 
fecit. 

Philosophy  does  not  look  into  pedigree. 
She  did  not  receive  Plato  as  noble,  but  ska 
made  him  such. 

u.        Seneca. 

Injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio. 

The  remedy  for  wrongs  is  to  forget  them. 
V.        Stbus. 

Etiam  c[U8a  sibi  quisque  timebat 

Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. 

What  each  man  feared  would  happen  to 
himself,  did  not  trouble  him  when  he  saw 
that  it  would  ruin  another. 

to.  VlBQIL. 

PliACE. 

Mitius  exilium  faciunt  loca. 

The  place    makes  the  banishment  more 
bearable. 
2.        Ovn>. 
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FLEASUEE. 


POVEBTY. 


PliEASUKE. 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est;  qnod  non  licet 
a'jrius  urit. 

What  is  lawfnl  is  nndesirable;  what  is  un- 
lawful is  very  attractive, 
a.        Horace. 

Volnptatescommendat  rarior  usus. 
Bare  indnlgcnce  produces  greater  pleasur?. 

PraBTalent  illicita. 

Things  forbidden  have  a  secret  oharm. 
c        Tacitus. 


PLIABILITY. 

Argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda. 

Thon  canst  mould  him  into  any  shape  like 
soft  clay. 

d.  HOKACE. 

Turpe  est  aliud  loqni,  aliud  sentire  :  quan- 
to  turpius  aliud  scribere,  aliud  sentire. 

It  is  dishonorable  to  say  one  thing  and 
think  another;  how  much  more  dishonora- 
ble to  write  one  thing  and  think  another. 

e.        Seneca. 

POETRY. 

Semper  enim  audivi  poctam  bonum  ncmi- 
ncm  sine  inflammatione  animorum  existere 
])osse,  et  sine  quodam  afflatu  quasi  furoris. 

I  have  always  heard  that  no  true  poet  can 
exist  without  the  spirit  being  on  nre,  and 
without,  as  it  were,  an  inspiration  of  pas- 
sion. 

/.         Cicero. 

Konumque  prematur  in  annum. 

Let  your  poem  be  kept  nine  years. 
g,        Horace. 

Kon  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia 
sunto. 

It  is  not  enough  that  poetry  is  agreeable, 
it  should  also  be  interesting. 
A.        Horace. 

Vemm  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego 

paucis 
Offendar  maculis. 

But  if  there  are  many  brilliancies  in  the 
poem,  a  few  faults  will  not  trouble  me. 
i.        Horace. 

Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugnque  canorae. 

Verses    devoid    of  substance,   melodious 
tnfles. 
),        Horace. 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 
Quale  sopor  fessis. 

Thy  verses  are  as  pleasing  to  me,  O  divine 
poet,  as  sleep  is  to  the  weaned. 

Ac  ViBGIL. 


POETS. 

Adhno  neminem  cognovi  poetam,  qni  nU 
non  optimns  videretur. 

I  have  never  yet  known  a  poet  who  didooi 
think  himself  super-excellent. 

L  ClCEBO. 

Aut  insanit  homo,  ant  Tersns  faeit 

The  man  is  either  mad  or  he  is  makiog 
verses, 
m.       Horace. 

Disjecta  membra  poetsB. 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  poet 
71.        Horace. 

Genus  irritabile  Tatum. 

The  irritable  tribe  of  poets, 
o.        Horace. 

Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Kon  homines,  non  di,  non  concesseie  colnin- 
na). 

Neither  men,  nor  gods,  nor  booksellers' 
shelves  permit  poets  to  be  in  the  Mcond 
rank. 

p.        Horace. 

Kon  scribit  ille,  cujus  carmina  nemo  legit 

He  does  not  write  whose  verses  so  om 
reads. 

q,  MARTIAIi. 

Carmina  Istun 
Sunt  opus  et  pacem  mentis  habere  voloni 

The  poet's  labors  are  a  workof  joji  aid 
require  peace  of  mind, 
r.        Ovm. 

POISON. 

Venenum  in  auro  libitur. 

Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold. 
s.        Seneca. 


Hand  facile    emergunt   qaorom  vxitatil)>tf 

obstat 
Bes  angusta  domi 

They  do  not  easily  rise  whose  abiliti**' 
repressed  by  poverty  at  home. 
t.        Jvv^maij. 

Cantabit  Tacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

The  traveller  without  money  will  vH  ^ 
fore  the  robber, 
u.       Juvenal. 

Paupertas  f ugitur,  totoque  aroesntur  otbft 

Poverty  is  shunned  and  pezseontedailo^ 
the  globe. 

V.  LUCAN. 

Bonn  mentis  soror  est  panpertas. 
Poverty  is  the  sister  of  a  sound  mind 
•0.       PExBomuB  Abbcdkb. 


POVEBTY. 


PKAYER. 
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Inops,  potentem  dnm  vnlt  imitari,  peril. 

The  poor  trying  to  imitate  the  powerful, 
perish. 
a.        Pksdsus. 

In  principatn  commntando  civium 

mi  praeter  domini  nomen  mutant  pauperes. 

In  a  change  of  goyemment  the  poor  change 
nothing  but  the  name  of  their  masters. 

b.  pHiEDRUS. 

Palam  mutire  plebcio  pericnlum  eat. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  plebeian  to  grumble 
in  public. 

c.  Ph23>bus. 

Non  qui  parum  habet,  sed  qui  plus  cupit, 
pauper  est. 

Not  he  who  has  little,  but  he  who  wishes 
for  more,  is  poor. 

d.  Senxca. 

POWEK. 

Fit  in  dominatu  servitus,  iz.  servitute  do- 
minatus. 

Ho  is  sometimes  slave  who  should  be 
master;  and  sometimes  master  who  should 
be  slaye. 

e.  Cicero, 

Obruat  illud  mal^  partum,  male  retentum, 
male  gestum  imperium. 

Perish  that  power  which  has  been  ob- 
tained  by  evil  means,  retained  by  evil  means, 
and  administered  by  evil  means. 

/.         Cicero. 

"Rt  qui  nolunt  occidere  quemquam 
Posse  volunt. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  kill  any  one, 
wish  they  had  the  power. 

<f.  JuVENAIi. 

A  cane  non  magno  saepe  tenetur  aper. 

The  wild  boar  is  often  held  by  a  small  dog. 
h.        Ovid. 

Imperium  facile  iis  artibus  retinetur,  qui- 
bus  initio  partum  est. 

Power  is  easily  retained  by  those  means 
by  which  it  was  acquired, 
t.         Sallust. 

^Gnimum  decet  liber^  cui  multum  licet. 

He  who  has  great  power  should  use  it 
lightly. 
j,        Senzca. 

Quod  non  potest  vult  posse,  qui  nimium 
potest. 

He  who  is  too  powerful,  is  still  aiming  at 
that  degree  of  power  which  is  unattainable. 
k.       Seneca. 

VLslh  imperando  summnm  imperium  amit- 
titur. 

The  highest  power  may  be  lost  by  misrule. 
L         Stbus. 


Cupido  dominandi  cunctis  affectibus  fla- 
grantior  est. 

Lust  of  power  is  the  most  flagrant  of  all 
the  passions, 
m.       Tacitus. 

Imperium  cupientibus  nihil  medium  inter 
summa  et  prsecipitia. 

In  the  struggle   between   those    seeking 
power  there  is  no  middle  course, 
n.        Tacitus. 

Imperium    flagitio  acquisitum   nemo  un* 
quam  bonis  artibus  exercuit 

Power  acquired  by  g^ilt  was  never  used  for 
a  good  purpose, 
o.        Tacitub. 

Potentiam   cantis  quam  acribus  consiliia 
tutius  haberi. 

Power  is  more  safely  retained  by  cautious 
than  by  severe  councils. 
p,        Tacitds. 

Suspectum  semper  invisumque  dominan- 
tibus  qui  proximus  destinaretur. 

Bulers  always  hate  and  suspect  the  next  in 
succession. 
q.        Tacitus. 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  mo- 
vebo. 

If  I  cannot  influence  the    gods,  I  shall 
move  all  hell. 

r.  ViBGIL. 


Trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio,  et  optimus 
quisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur. 

We  are  all  excited  by  the  love  of  praise,  and 
the  noblest  are  most  influenced  by  glory. 

5.  CiCEBO. 

Principibus   placuisse   viris   non    ultima 
laus  est 

To  please  great  men  is  not  the  last  degree 
of  praise. 
/.         Horace. 

Id  facere  laus  est  qnod  decet,  non  quod 
licet. 

He  deserves  pmise  who  does  not  what  he 
may,  but  what  he  ought. 

U.  SCMBCA. 

Tacent,  satis  laudant. 
Their  silence  is  sufficient  praise. 


Terence. 


r. 


Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  oorpore 
sano. 

Our  prayers  should  be  for  a  sound  mind 
in  a  healthy  body. 

W.  JuVENAIi. 
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PREFERENCE. 


PROSPERITY. 


FB.EFEBENCE. 

Verum  illud  est  vnlgo  quod  dici  solet; 
Omnes  sibi  malle  melius  esse  quam  alteri. 

The  common  sajing  is  true,  that  ^e  all 
•would  rather  have  matters  go  well  with  our- 
selves than  with  others. 

a.        Terence. 

PREJUDICE. 

Vulgus  ex  veritate  pauca,  ex  opinione  mu- 
ta  aestimat. 

The  rabble  estimate  few  things  according 
to  their  real  value,  most  things  according  to 
their  prejudices. 

6.  CiCEBO. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  mulorum. 

So  much  evil  was  bigotry  able  to  accom- 
plish. 

c .  LnCBETIUS. 

PREPARATION. 

In  omnibus  negotiis  prius  quam  aggrc- 
diare,  adhibenda  est  pra^paratio  diligens. 

In  all  matters;  before  beginning,  a  dili- 
gent preparation  should  bo  made. 


d. 


CiCEBO. 


Spcrat  infestis,  metuit  socundis 
Alteram  sortem,  bene  pre2)aratum 
Pectus. 

A  well  prepared  mind  hopes  in  adversity 
and  fears  in  prosperity. 

f.  HOBACE. 


Inquinat  egregios  adjuncta  superbia  mores. 

The  noblest  character  is  stained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  pride. 
/.         Claudianus. 

Quid  prodest,  Pontice,  longo 
Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vultus 
Majorum. 

Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  you,  Ponticus, 
to  r^uote  your  remote  ancestors,  and  to  ex- 
hibit their  portraits  ? 

g,        JirvENAii. 

PROOF. 

Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus,  quam  auriti 

decem. 
Qui  audiunt,   audita    dicunt;    qui    vident, 

plane  sciunt. 

One  eye  witness  is  of  more  weight  than 
ten  hear-says.  Those  who  hear,  speak  of  what 
they  have  heard;  those  who  see,  know  be- 
yond mistake. 

A,  PlAUTUS. 

PROPHECY. 

Bene  qui  conjiciet,  vatcm  huno  porhibcbo 
optimum. 

I  Khali  always  consider  the  best  guesser 
the  best  prophet. 

i.  CZCEBO. 


Quod  est,  eo  decet  uti:  et  quicqnid  agais 
agere  pro  viribus. 

What  one  has,  one  ought  to  use:  and  ▼hat- 
ever  he  does  he  shonld  do  with  all  his 
might. 

j.  CiCEBO. 

Munditiis  capimur:  non  sine  lege  capilli. 

We  are  charmed  by  neatness  of  perBon;  lei 
not  thy  hair  be  out  of  order. 
k.        Ovid. 

Nam  genus  ct  pronvns  et  quse  non  fecimoBipfii 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco. 

Birth  and  ancestry,  an«l  that  which  ve 
have  not  ourselves  achieved,  we  can  scaieely 
call  our  own. 

/.         Ovid. 


In  rebus  prosperis,  superbiam,  fastidisn 
arrogantiamque  magno  opere  fugiamas. 

In  prosperity  let  ns  most  carefully  iToid 
pride,  disdain  and  arrogance, 
m.       CiCEBO. 

ITt  adversas  res,  sccundas  immodente 
ferre,  levitatis  est. 

It  shows  a  weak  mind  not  to  bear  prosper- 
ity as  well  as  adversity  with  moderatiou. 

U,  CiCEBO. 

Est  quoddam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur 
ultra. 

It  is  something  to  proceed  thus  far,  if  it  i» 
not  permitted  to  go  farther. 

O.  HoBACE. 

Felix  se  nescit  amari. 

The  prosperous  man  does  not  kncv 
whether  he  is  loved. 

p.  LUCAN. 

Donee  eris  fclix  multoa  numerabis  amico«. 

Whilst  you  are  prosperous  you  will  connk 
many  friends. 

q.        Ovid. 

Si  numeres  anno  soles  ot  nubila  toto, 
Invenies  nitidum  ssepius  isse  diem. 

If  you  count  the  sunny  and  the  dooJ? 
days  of  the  whole  year,  you  will  find  th»t  the 
sunshine  predominates. 

r.        Ovid. 

Est  felicibus  difficilis  miseriamm  vfi» 
scstimatio. 

The  prosperous  cannot  easily  form  anfi^^ 
idea  of  misery. 

S,  QUINTILIAN. 

Res  secundnd  valent  commutare  nfttniaiB* 
ct  raro  quisquam  crga  bona  sua  satia  c$>^^ 
est. 

Prosperity  can  change  man's  nature j»jj 
seldom  is  anyone  cautious  enough  to  r«o* 
the  effects  of  good  fortune . 

t  QUINTUS  CUBTnJS  RVFDS. 


FBOYEBB. 


PRUDENCE. 
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PBOVEBB. 

Hao  quoqne  de  causa,  si  te  proverbia  tan- 

gunt, 
Mense  malos  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait. 

For  this  reason,  if  you  believe  proverbs, 
let  me  tell  you  the  common  one:  "It  is  un- 
lucky to  marry  in  May." 

o.        Ovid. 

PBOVIDEXCE. 

Deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 
Bedncet  in  sedem  vice. 

Perhaps  Providence  by  some  happy  change 
will  restore  these  things  to  their  proper 
places. 

6.  HOBACE. 

SaBpius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus,  et  celsae  graviore  casu 
Decidnnt  turres  feriuntque  summon 
Fulgura  montes. 

The  lofty  pine  is  oftenest  shaken  by  the 
winds;  high  towers  fall  with  a  heavier  crash; 
and  the  lightning  strikes  the  highest  moun- 
tains. 

C.  HOBACE. 

Sperat  quidem  animus:  quo  eveniat,  diis  in 
manu  est. 

The  mind  is  hopeful;  success  is  in  God*s 
hand.    (Ms^  proposes,  God  disposes.) 

d.  Plautus. 

Deus  quffidam  munera  universo  humano 
generi  dedit,  a  quibus  excluditur  nemo. 

God  has  given  some  gifts  to  the  whole 
human  race,  from  which  no  one  is  excluded. 

e.  Senzca. 

Et  sceleratis  sol  oritur. 
The  sun  shines  even  on  the  wicked. 

/.  SZKECA. 

PBT7DEN0E. 

Multis  terribilis,  caveto  multos. 

If  thou  art  terrible  to  many,  then  beware 
of  many. 

g.        AnsoKius. 

Ita  enim  flnitima  sunt  falsa  veris  ut  in 
prsecipitem  locum  non  debeat  se  sapiens 
committere. 

So  near  is  falsehood  to  truth  that  a  wise 
man  would  do  well  not  to  trust  himself  on 
the  narrow  edge. 

A.  GlCEBO. 

Malo  indisertam  prudentiam,  quam  loqua- 
cem  stultitiam. 
I  prefer  silent  prudence  to  loquacious  folly. 

i.  CiCEBO. 

Non  est  ab  homine  nunquam  sobrio  postu- 
landa  prudentia. 

Prudence  must  not  be  expected  from  a  man 
\rho  is  never  sober. 

J.  GiGXBO. 


Parvi  enim  sunt  foris  arma,  nisi  est  con- 
silium domi. 

An  army  abroad  is  of  little  use  unless  there 
are  prudent  counsels  at  home. 

k.  CiCEBO. 

Principum  munus  est  resistere  levitati  mul- 
titudinis. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  nobles  to  oppose  the 
fickleness  of  the  multitude. 

I,  CiCEBO. 

Prudentia  est  verum  expectandarum  fugien- 
darumque  scientia. 

Prudence  is  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be 
sought,  and  those  to  be  shunned, 
tn.       CicEBO. 

Prudens  in  flammam  ne  manum  injicio. 

The  prudent  man  does  not  put  his  hand 
into  the  fire. 

n.  HiEBON,  JUKIOB. 

Melius  non  tangere,  clamo. 
Better  not  touch  me,  I  exclaim. 

O.  HoBACE. 

Mitte  sectare  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  movetur. 

Do  not  search  for  the  place  where  the  last 
rose  of  summer  lingers. 

p.  HOBACE. 

Nescit  vox  missa  reverti. 
A  word  once  escaped  can  never  be  recalled. 

q.  HOBACE. 

Arbor e  dejecto  quivis  ligna  coUigit. 

When  a  tree  is  down  everybody  gathers 
wood. 

r.  JXTVENAIi. 

Nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia. 

No  protecting  power  is  wanting,  if  pru- 
dence be  used. 

Barus  venit  in  coenacula  miles. 

The  plundering  soldier  rarely  visits  tho 
garret 

t  JUVENAX*. 

Cede  repugnant!,  cedendo  victor  abibis. 

Yield  to  the  opposer;  by  yielding  you  will 
come  off  victor, 
u.        Ovid. 

Crede  mihi;  miseros  prudentia  prima  re- 
linquit. 

Believe  me;  it  is  prudence  that  first  for- 
sakes the  wretched. 
V.        Ovid. 

Intra  fortunam  quisque  debet  manere  suam. 

Every  man  should  stay  within  his  own 
fortune, 
to.       Ovnx 
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Modus  omnibtis  in  rebus,  soror,  optimum  est 

habitu; 
Nimia  omnia   nimium   exhibent  negotium 

hominibus  ex  se. 

In  everything  the  middle  course  is  best: 
all  things  in  excess  bring  trouble  to  men. 

a.  PULUTUS. 

Omnes  bonos  bonasque  accuraro  addecet, 
Suspicionem  et  culx)am  ut  ab  se  segregent 

All  good  men  and  women  should  be  on 
their  guard  to  avoid  guilt  and  even  the  sus- 
picion of  it. 

6.        Plautus. 

Viam  qui  nescit  qua  deveniat  ad  mare 
Eum  oportet  amnem  qucerere  comitem  sibi. 

Ho  who  does  not  know  his  way  to  the  sea 
should  take  a  river  for  his  guide. 

c.  Plautds. 

Alter  remus  aquas,  alter  mihi  radat  arenas. 

Let  one  oar  strike  the  water,  the  other 
scrape  the  sand. 

d.  Pbofebtius. 

Omnes  homines,  qui  de  rebus  dubiis  con- 
sultant, ab  odio,  aniicitia,  ira  atque  mise- 
ricordia  vacuos  esse  decet. 

All  who  deliberate  on  important  matters, 
ought  to  bo  uninduenced  by  hatred,  friend- 
ship, anger  or  compassion. 

e.  Sallust. 

Extrema  prime  nemo  tcntavit  loco. 

No  one  tries  extreme  remedies  at  first. 
/.        Seneca. 

Latere  semper  patere,  quod  latuit  diu. 

Leave  in  concealment  what  has  long  been 
concealed. 
g,        Seneca. 

Post  malam  segetem  serendum  est. 

After  a  bad    crop,   you  should  instantly 
begin  to  sow. 
a        Seneca. 

Caret  pcriculo,  qui  etiam  tutus  cavet. 

He  is  free  from  danger,  who,  even  when 
safe,  is  on  his  guard. 
t.         Sybus. 

Consilio  melius  vinces  quam  iracundia. 

You  will  conquer  more  surely  by  prudence 
than  by  passion. 
j,        Sybus. 

Deliberandum    est   diu,   quod   statuendum 
semel. 

That  should  be  considered  long  which  can 
be  decided  but  once. 
k.       SxBUS. 

Difficilcm  oportet  aurem  habere  crimina. 

One  should  not  lend  a  ready  ear  to  crim- 
inal charges. 

L  SXBUB* 


Plura  consilio  quam  vi  perficimus. 

We  accomplish  more  by  prudence  than  hj 
force, 
fit.       Tacxtus* 

Batio  et  consilium,  propria:  ducis  arfces. 

Forethought  and  prudence  arethepioper 
qualities  of  a  leader, 
n.        Tacitus. 

Omnia  prins  verbia  experiri  quam  annk 
sapientem  decet. 

It  becomes  a  wise  nmn  to  tiy  negotiation 
before  arms. 
0.        Tebekce. 

Laudato  ingentia  mra, 
Exiguum  colito. 

Praise  a  largo   domain,  cultivato  a  ssull 
estate. 
p.        Yntoiii. 

Litus  ama:    •    •    •    altum  alii  teneant 

Keep  close  to  the  shore:  let  otheis  veotsie 
on  the  deep. 
q»        ViBoiL. 

PUNISHMENT. 

Culpam  pccna  premit  comes. 
Punishment  follows  close  on  crime. 

r.  HOBACE. 

Estque  pati  pcenas  quam  meruisso  minni. 

It  is  less  to  suffer  punishment  than  to  dt* 
serve  it 
3.        Ovid. 

Nee  ulla  major  poena  ncquitiio  est,  qMffl 
quod  sibi  et  suis  displicet 

There  is  no  greater  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness than  that  it  is  aissatisfied  with  itself 
and  its  deeds. 

L        Seneca. 

Quod  antecedit  tempus,  maxima  Tentori 
supplicii  para  est. 

The  time  that  precedes  punishment  is  the 
severest  part  of  it. 
u.       Seneca. 

Habct  aliquid  ex  iniqrio  omne  magnniD  fx- 
emplum,  quod  contra  smgulos,  utilitate  p^b" 
lica  rex^cnditus. 

Every  great  example  of  pr.nishment  h»s  in 
it  some  injustice,  but  the  suffering  indiTidow 
is  compensated  b}'  the  public  good. 

V.        Tacttus. 

Punitis  ingeniis,  gliscit  auctoritas. 

When  men  of  talents  are  punished,  author 
ity  is  strengthened. 

to.       Tacttus. 

Sera  tamen  tacitis  poena  venit  pedibns. 

Punishment,  though  late,  coma  on  ^ 
silent  step. 

X.  TlBUULUB. 


QUALITY. 


BELIGION. 
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Kon  nmnero  hoso  judicantiir  sed  pondere. 

These  things  are  not  judged  of  hy  their 
number,  but  hj  their  weight 

a.       CiCEBO. 


B. 


Audax  omnia  perpeti 
Qens  humana  ruit  per  yetitum  nefas. 

The  human  race  afraid  of  nothing,  rushes 
on  through  e^ery  crime. 

5.  HOBACE. 

Kon  semper  temeritas  est  felix. 
Bashness  is  not  always  fortunate. 

C.  LlVY. 

Faucis  temeritas  est  bono,  multis  male. 

Bashness  brings  sucoess  to  few,  misfortune 
to  many. 

d.  Phjcdbus. 

BEASON. 

Domina  omnium  et  regina  ratio. 

Beason  is  the  mistress  and  queen  of  all 
things. 

e.  CiczfBo. 

Plus  apud  nos  vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgi 
opinio. 

Beason  shall  prevail  with  me  more  than 
popular  opinion. 

/.  CiCEBO. 

Plus  ratio  quam  yis  cseca  Talere  solet. 

Beason  can  generally  do  more  than  blind 
force. 
g.        Gaujob, 

Quid  nobis  certius  ipsis 
Sensibus  esse  potest?  qui  'vera  ac  faUo  note- 
mus. 

What  can  give  us  more  sure  knowledge 
than  our  senses  ?  How  else  can  we  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false  ? 

A.       Lugbeuds. 

Nihil  potest  esse  diutumum  cui  non  subest 
ratio. 

Nothing  can  be  lasting  when  reason  does 
not  rule. 

t.  QuniTDS  CUBXIUB  BUFDB. 


BEBELLION. 

Seditiosissimus  quisque  ignavus. 

The  most  seditious  is  the  most  cowardly, 
j.        Tacitus. 

Bffivitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;   furor  omnia 
ministrat. 

The  rude  rabble  are  enraged;  now  fire- 
brands and  stones  Hy;  fury  supplies  them 
with  arms. 

k.  ViBGIL. 

BEGBET. 

Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris. 

The  loss  of  money  is  deplored  with  real 
tears. 

/.  JuVEKAXj. 

BEUGION. 

Deos  placates  pietas  efficiet  et  sanotitaa. 

Piety  and  holiness  of  life  will  propitiate 
the  gods. 

f7U         CiCEBO. 

Bes  sacros  non  mode  manibus  attingi,  se 
ne  cogitatione  quidem  violari  fas  fuit. 

Things  sacred  should  not  only  not  be 
touched  with  the  hands,  but  not  violated  in 
thought 

n.       CicEBO. 

Nihil  enim  in  speoiem  fallacius  est  quam 
prava  religio. 

Nothing  is  more  deceitful  in  appearance 
than  false  religion. 

O.  lilVT. 

Quantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum! 
How  many  evils  has  religion  caused! 

p.  LUCBETIUS. 

Scilicet  ad versis  probitas  exercita  rebus 
Tristi  materiam  tempore  laudxs  habet 

Bighteousness  tried  by  adversity  has  good 
grounds  for  glorying  in  its  sorrow, 
g.        Ovid, 


ceo 


BELIGION. 


BETALIATIOH. 


Animns  hoc  habct  argnmentam  divinitatis 
suae,  quod  ilium  divina  delectant. 

The  Bonl  has  this  proof  of  its  divinity; 
that  divine  things  delight  it 

a.        Seneca. 

Nulla  res  carius  constat  qnam  qnsB  preci- 
bus  empta  est. 

Nothing  costs  so  much  as  what  is  bought 
by  prayers. 

6,  SSNZCA. 

BEPENTANCE, 

Quern  paenitet  peccasse,  paene  est  innocuus. 

He  who  is  sorry  for  having  sinned  is  al- 
most innocent. 

c.  Seneca. 

Yelox  consilium  sequitur  poenitcntia. 

Repentance  follows  hasty  counsels. 

d.  Sybus. 

KEPEXmON. 

Occidet  miseros  crambe  rcpetitu  magistros. 

Bopetition,  like  ro-hashed  cabbage,  kills 
the  school-masters. 

e.  Juvenal. 


cum   mala 


REPUTATION. 

Damnum    appellandum     est 
famu  lucrum. 

Gain  at  the  expense  of  reputation  should  be 
called  loss. 
/.         Sybus. 

BESIGNATION, 

Pereant  amici,  dum  un^  inimici  intercidant. 

Let  our  friends  perish,  provided  that  our 
enemies  full  at  the  same  time. 
g.        CiCEBo. 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supre- 
mum. 

Believe  that  each  day  which  shines  upon 
jou  is  the  last. 

h.  HOBACE. 

Summam  neo  mctuas  diom,  nee  optes. 

You  should  neither  fear  nor  wish  for  your 
last  day. 
t.         Mabtial. 

Placato  possum  non  miser  esse  deo. 

If  God  be  appeased,  I  cannot  be  wretched. 
j.         Ovid. 

Placeat  homini  quidquid  deo  placuit 

Let  that  please   man  which  has  pleased 
God. 
k.       Seneca. 

Unum    est  levamcntum  malorum  pati  et 
necessitatibus  suis  obsequi. 

One  alleviation  in  misfortune  is  to  endure 
and  Hubmit  to  necessity. 
/.         Seneca. 


VitiB  est  avidiiB  qoisquis  non  rult 
Mundo  secum  pereunte  mori. 

He  is  greedy  of  life  who  is  not  willing  to 
die  when  the  world  is  perishing  aioond 
him. 

m.         SSMBCA. 

Quoniam  id  fieri  quod  vis  non  potest 
Id  velis  quod  possis. 

As  YOU  cannot  do  what  you  wish,  yoa 
should  wish  what  you  can  do. 

n.  TXBSNGS. 

Quem  semper  aoerbiutt 
Semper  honoratum  (sic  dii  voluistis)  habaa 

That  day  I  shall  always  recollect  witb 
grief;  with  reverenoe  also,  for  the  gods  lo 
willed  it 

0.  YlBOIIi. 


Insita  hominibus  natura  violentia  resi8;anL 

To  resist  violence  is  implanted  in  the  oft* 
ture  of  man. 
p,        Tacitus. 

BESPONSIBILnT. 

Gulpam  majorum  posteri  luunt 
Posterity  pay  for  the  sins  of  their  fethen 

q.  QUINTUS  CXTBTIUS  BUTUB. 


Homines  quamvis  in  turbidis  rebus  lin^ 
tamen,  si  modo  homines  sunt,  interdam 
animis  relaxantur. 

Men,  in  whatever  anxiety  they  mkj  bs^  ^ 
they  are  men,  sometimes  indulge  in  lelsxi* 
tion. 

r.        Cicsbo. 

Da  requiem;  requietus  siger  bene  cxedils 
reddit. 

Take  rest;  a  field  that  has  rested  giv** 
bountiful  crop. 

a.        Ovm. 


Detur  aliquando  otium 
Quiesque  fessis. 

Let  the  weary  at  length 
U        Seneca. 


quiet  Tti^ 


Arcum  intensio  frangit,  animum  remitsio. 

Straining  breaks  the  bow,  and  robffttfP 
relieves  the  mind. 

u.        Sybus. 

Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit 
God  has  given  ns  this  repose. 

V.  VlBOIL. 

BETAIilATIOK. 

Ab  alio  cxpectes,  alteri  quod  feceris. 

You  may  expect  from  one  person  whsi  7^ 
have  done  to  another. 

to.  liABEBIUS. 


REVENGE. 


BICHES. 
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BSVBNOB. 

Minnti 
Semper  et  infirma  est  animi  exigniqne  volnp- 

tas 
XJltio. 

Bevenge  is  always  the  weak  pleasure  of  a 
little  and  narrow  mind. 

a.  JUTKNAL. 

Snpe  intereant  aliis  meditantes  neoem. 

Those  who  plot  the  destruction  of  others 
often  fall  thomseWes. 
6.        Phjedbub. 

Inhnmanum  Terbnm  est  nltio. 
Beyenge  is  an  inhnman  word. 


c. 


Seneca. 


MaleYolns  animus  abditos  dentes  habet 

The  malevolent  have  hidden  teeth. 
d.       Sruus. 

Odia  in  longum  jaciens,  qu»  reconderet, 
auctaque  promeret. 

Laying  aside  his  resentment,  he  stores  it 
up,  to  bring  it  forward  with  increased  bitter- 
ness. 

Tagitub. 


e. 


BEWABD. 


Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
PrsBmia  si  tollas  ? 

For  who  will  embrace  even  yirtue  itself,  if 
you  take  away  its  rewards  ? 

/.  JUYEMAIi. 

Acer  et  ad  palmro  per  se  cursurus  honores, 
Si  tamen  horteris  fortius  ibit  equus. 

The  spirited  horse,  which  will  of  itself 
striye  to  oeat  in  the  race,  will  run  still  more 
swiftly  if  encouraged. 

</.       Ovid. 

Acta  deos  nunquam  mortalia  fallunt 

The  deeds  of  men  never  escape  the  gods. 
h.       Ovm. 


Fc?tunam  reverenter  habe,  quicumque 
Dives  ab  exili  progrediere  loco. 

Whoever  thou  art  that  hast  suddenly  be- 
come rich  from  great  poverty,  use  thy  good 
fortune  with  moderation. 

i.        AusoNius. 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
Majorumque  fames. 

Incr.asing  wealth  is  attended  by  oare  and 
by  the  desire  of  greater  increase. 

J,        HoiucE. 

Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga 
est 

Noble  descent  and  worth,  unless  united 

with  wealth,  are  esteemed  no  more  than 

seaweed. 

k.       Houace. 
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Imperat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique. 

Biches  either  serve  or  govern  the  possessor. 
L        Horace. 

Licet  superbus  ambules  peouniss, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 

Though  you  strut  proud  of  your  money, 
yet  fortune  has  not  changed  your  birth. 

m.         HOBACB. 

Nescio  quid  curtsa  semper  abcst  reL 

Something  is  always  wanting  to  our  imper« 
feet  fortune. 

n.  HOBACB. 

Omnia  enim  res. 
Virtus,    fama,    decus,    divina,    humanaque 

pulchris 
Bivitiis  parent 

For  everthing  divine  and  human,  virtue, 
fame  and  honor,  now  obey  the  alluring  in- 
fluence of  riches. 

O,  HOBACE. 

Bives  fieri  qui  vult 
Et  cito  vult  fieri. 

He  who  wishes  to  become  rich  wishes  to 
become  so  immediately, 
p.        Juvenal. 

Misera  est  magni  custodia  censfis. 

The  care  of  a  large  estate  is  an  unpleasant 
thing. 

q,  JuVENAZi. 

Non  propter  vitam  faciunt  patrimonia  qui- 

dam, 
Sed  vitio  csci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 

Some  men  do  not  get  estates  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  enjoying  life,  but,  blinded  with 
error,  they  live  only  for  their  estates. 

r.        Juvenaij. 

Bams  enim  ferm^  sensus  communis  in  ill& 
Fortuna. 

Common  sense  among  men  of  fortune  is 
rare. 

8,  JxTVZNAIi. 

Facile  est  momento  quo  quis  velit,  cedere 
possessione  magnsa  fortunaa;  facere  etparare 
eam,  difficile  atque  arduum  est. 

It  is  easy  at  any  moment  to  resign  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  fortune;  to  acquire  it  is 
difficult  and  arduous. 

t  LiVT. 

Nihil  est  periculosius  in  hominibus  mutata 
subito  fortuna. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  men  than  a 
sudden  change  of  fortune. 

U.  QuiNTUilAN. 

Fabrum  esse  susa  quemque  fortunaa. 

Every  one  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  for- 
tune. 
V,       Saixuht. 

Aurea  rumpunt  tecta  qnietem. 

Golden  roofs  break  men's  rest. 
10.      Senega. 


BICHE^ 


SA^TIETT. 


Is  maxime  divitiis  ntitur,  qui  minime  divi- 
tiis  indiget. 

He  makes  the  best  use  of  riches,  who  needs 
them  least. 

a.  Seneca. 

Mnltis  parasse  diyitias  non  finis  miseria- 
mm  fuit,  sed  mntatio.  Non  est  in  rebus  Ti- 
tium  sed  in  animo. 

The  acquisition  of  wealth  with  many  was 
not  an  end.  but  a  change  of  their  miseries. 
The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  riches  but 
in  the  mind. 

b.  Skneoa. 

Bepente  dives  nemo  factus  est  bonus. 

No  good  man  ever  became  suddenly  rich. 

c.  Stbus. 

BIDIOULE. 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumquesecat  res. 

Ridicule  often  cuts  the  (gordian)  knot  more 
effectively  than  the  severity  of  satire. 

d.  HOBACE. 


Nil  enim  prodest  quod  Issdere  non  posset 
idem. 

Thero  is  nothing  profitable  which  cannot 
also  ii^ure. 
e,       Ovid. 

Necesse  est  facere  sumptum,  qui  quoBrit 
lucrum. 

He  who  seeks  for  gain,  must  be  at  some 
expense. 

/.        Plautcs, 

Si  quis  mutuum  quid  dederit,  sit  pro  proprio 

perditum; 
Cum  repetasj  inimicum  amicum   bcneficio 

invenis  tuo. 
Si  mage  exigere  cupias,  duarum  rerum  ex- 

oritur  optio; 
Vel  illud,  quod  credideris  perdas,  vel  ilium 
amicum  amiseris. 
What  you  lend  is  lost;  when  you  ask  for  it 
back,  you  may  find  a  friend  made  an  enemy 
by  your  kindness.  If  you  begin  to  press  him 
further,  you  have  the  choice  of  two  things — 
either  to  lose  your  loan  or  lose  your  friend. 
g*        Plautub. 


An  nesois  longos  regibns  esse  manos? 

Enowest  thou  not  that 
hands? 
h,        Ovm. 


bavekog 


Est  aliquid  vali^  soeptra  tenere  mano. 

It  is  something  to  hold  the  sceptre  vith  a 
firm  hand, 
i.        Ovm. 

Sit  piger  ad  pcenas   princeps,  ad  pnemit 
velox. 

A  monarch  should  be  slow   to  pimisb, 
swift  to  reward. 
J.         Ovm. 

Ars  prima  regni  posse  te  invidiam  pstL 

The  first  art  to  be  learned  by  a  mleris  to 
endure  envy. 
k.        Senega. 

Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum  est 

Every  monarch  is  subject  to  a  migbtier 
one. 
L        Seneca. 

BT7X0B. 

Vana  quoque  ad  voros  accessit  &ma  timont. 

Idle  rumors    were    also  added  to  wall* 
founded  apprehensions, 
m.       LucAN. 

Nam  inimici  famam  non  ita  ut  nataeet  fenni 

Enemies  carry  a  report  in  a  form  diffenot 
from  the  originaL 
n.        Plautus. 

Hand  semper  erret    fama;  aliqiiando  eS 
elegit. 

Bumor  does  not  always  err;  it  sometisMi 
even  elects  a  man. 
o.        Tacitxts. 

MobiUtato  viget,  et  vires  aoquirit  enndo. 

It  flourishes  by  its  very  activity,  and  ffiB^ 
new  strength  by  its  movements. 

p,  VlBOIL. 


S. 


SATIETY. 

Omnibus  in  rebus  voluptatibus  maximis 
fastidium  finitimum  est. 

In  eveiything  satiety  closely  follows  the 
greatest  pleasures. 
q>       Gigebo. 


Omne  supervacuum  plcno  de  peotore  nan* 
Everything  that  is  superfluous  ot€s90^ 
from  the  full  bosom. 
HoaACB. 


r. 


Fecit  statim,  nt  fit,  fastidium  oopia. 

Satiety,  as  is  generally  the  oase^  iafltfo/ 
ately  begot  loathing. 

3»  LiVT. 


SATIETY. 


SEHENITY. 
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Conimtds  Yolaptatibns  vicina  eatietas. 
Satiety  is  a  neighbor  to  continued  pleas- 


ures, 
a. 


QumnuAN. 


Nam  id  arbitror 
Adprime  in  yit&  esse  utile  nt  nequid  nimis. 

I  hold  this  to  be  the  role  of  life,   '<Too 
mnch  of  anything  Ib  bad." 


Difficile  est  satiram  non  soribere. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  write  satire. 
c        Juvenal. 

SATZSFAGTION. 

Ohe! 
Jam  satis  est. 

Now,  that's  enough. 

CL  HOBACE. 

Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ao  nummos  contemplor  in 
area. 

The  people  hiss  me,  but  I  applaud  myself 
at  home,  when  I  contemplate  the  money  in 
my  chest. 

e»  HOBACE. 

Qua  positus  fueris  in  stations,  mane. 

Stay  in  that  station  in  which  you  haye 
been  placed. 
/.        Otid. 

Si  animus  est  lequus  tibi  satis  habes,  qui 
bene  -vitam  colas. 

If  you  are  content,  you  haTo  enough  to 
lire  comfortably. 

g,  PLAITTCS. 

Sufficit  ad  id,  Natura  quod  poscit 

We  have  enough  for  what  nature  requires. 
A.        Seneca. 


SEA,  THE       ^    ^ 

Mare  quidem  commune  cert '  .  ibus. 

The  sea  is  certainly  common  to  alL 

Bari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 
A  few  swimming  in  the  vast  deep. 
J- 


ViBGIL. 


SECBECY. 

Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaveris  uUius  nn- 
quam,  commissumve  teges  et  vino  tortus  et 
iro. 

Never  inquire  into  another  man's  secret; 
but  conceal  that  which  is  intrusted  to  you, 
though  pressed  both  by  wine  and  anger  to 
reve^  it 

k,  HOBACE. 

Alium  silere  quod  voles,  primus  sile. 

If  YOU  wish  another  to  keep  your  secret, 
first  Kieep  it  yourself. 

L  SXNBCA. 


£o  magis  prsefulgebat  quod  non  videbatur. 

He  shone  with  the  greater  splendor,  be- 
cause  he  was  not  seen, 
m.       Tacitus. 

Tacitum  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus. 

The  secret  wound  still  lives  within  the 
breast 
n.        YmoiL. 

SELF-ESTEEH. 

Huie  mazime  putamus  malo  fuisse  piwiVm 
opinionem  ingenii  atque  virtutis. 

In  our  opinion,  what  chiefly  led  to  his  mis- 
fortunes was  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
talents  and  valor. 

0.        Nepos. 

Homine  imperito  nunquam  quidquid  izgus- 

tins, 
Qui  nisi  quod  ipse  facit  nihil  rectum  putat 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  igno- 
rant man,  who  thinks  that  nothing  is  well 
done  unless  done  by  himself. 

p.        Tbbengb. 


£sto,  ut  nunc    multi,  dives  tibi   pauper 
amicis. 

Be,  as  man^  now  are,  luxurious  to  your- 
self, parsimonious  to  your  friends. 

q.  JuVSNAIto 

Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper,  cupimusque 
negata. 

We  are  always  striving  for  things  forbid- 
den, and  coveting  those  denied  us. 
r.       Ovm. 

Hao  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possumns; 
Alii  simul  delinquunt,  oensores  sumus. 

Hence  we  cannot  see  our  own  faults;  when 
others  transgress,  we  become  censors. 
8,       Phjsdbus. 

Omnes  sibi  malle  melius  esse  quam  alteri. 

Each  one  wishes  for  his  own  advantage, 
rather  than  that  of  others. 
t        Tebence. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere. 

No  man  attempts  to  descend  into  his  own 
bosom, 
u.        Pebstus. 

SEBEKITT. 

In  animi  securitate  vitam  beatam  ponimus. 

We  think  a  happy  life  consists  in  tran- 
quility of  mind. 

V.  GlCEBO. 

Altissima  qxueque  flumina  minimo  sono 
labuntur. 

The  deepest  rivers  flow  with  least  sound. 

to.         QuniTUB  CUBIXUB  BUVUB. 
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SHAME. 


SLAVERY. 


Male  parta,  mole  dilabnntnr. 

What  is  dishonorably  got,  is  dishonorably 
squandered. 

a.  CicEBO. 

Negligero  qnid  de  Be  qnisque  sentiat,  non 
solum  arrogantis  est,  sedetiamomninodisso- 
lutL 

To  disregard  what  the  world  thinks  of  us 
is  not  only  arrogant  but  utterly  shameless. 

b.  CicxBo. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  mains  ulcera  celat. 

It  is  the  false  shame  of  fools  that  hides 
ulcered  sores. 

C.  HOBAOL 

Omnia  Grsec^ ! 
Cum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nesciro  Latine. 

Everything  is  Greek,  when  it  is  more 
shameful  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin. 

d.  JUTENAL. 

Nte  simul  pudere  quod  non  oportet  coeperit; 
quod  oportet  non  pudebit. 

As  soon  as  she  (woman)  begins  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  ought  not,  she  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  what  she  ought. 

LiVY. 

PcBsimus  quid  cm  pudor  yel  est  parsimo- 
nise  Yel  frugatitatifi. 

The  worst  kind  of  shame  is  being  ashamed 
of  frugality  or  poverty. 
/.         LrvY. 

Turpe  est  in  patria  pcregrinari,  ct  in  iis 
rebus  qus9  ad  x)atriam  pertinent  hospiteni 
esse. 

It  is  shameful  for  a  man  to  be  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  country,  and  a  stranger  to  her 
affairs  and  interests. 

g,  MiMUTIUS. 

Pudet  haec  oppropria  nobis  et  dici  potuisso 
et  non  potuisse  repelli. 

I  am  not  ashamed  that  these  reproaches 
can  bo  cast  upon  us,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
repelled. 

h,       Ovm. 

Nam  ego  ilium  periisse  duco,  oui  quidem 
periit  pudor. 

I  count  him  lost,  who  is  lost  to  shame 
t.         Plautus. 

Domini  pudet  non  servitntis. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  master  and  not  of  my 
servitude. 
J*        Seneca. 

SICKNESS, 

Pan  sanitatis  Telle  sanari  fuit 

The  wish  to  be  cured  is  a  part  of  the 
core. 


BHiEKCE. 

Rarus  sermo  illis  et  magna  libido  tacenul 

Their   conrersation  was   brieC  and  their 
desire  was  to  be  silent^ 
I.        Juvenal. 

Exigua  est  virtus,  prssstare  silentia  rebus; 
At  contra  gravis  est  cnlpa»  taoenda  loqm. 

To  be  silent  is  but  a  small  virtue;  but  it  is 
a  serious  fault  to  reveal  secrets, 
m.      Ovid. 

Tacere  multis  discitur  vits  maUs. 
Silence  is  learned  by  the  many  misfoitases 


of  life, 
n. 


Sehbca. 


SIN. 


Cui  peccare  licet  peccat  minus.    Ipn  po- 

testas 
Semina  nequitise  languidiora  facit 

Ho  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  commit  sin, 
is  less  inclined  to  do  so.  The  vezy  idea  of 
being  able,  weakens  the  desire. 

0.        Ovid. 

Omnes  mali  sumus.  Qnidquid  ittqueiD 
alio  reprehenditur,  id  onusquisque  in  no 
sinu  inveniet. 

We  are  all  sinful.  Therefore  whatever  w 
blame  in  another  we  shall  find  in  onr  own 
bosoms. 

p,        Semsoa. 


Materiam  superabat  opus. 

The  workmanship  surpassed  the  matemli 
q.        Ovm. 

SLANDER. 

Homines    qui    gestant,  quique   aufleoltint 

crimina. 
Si  meo  arbitratu  liceat,  omnes  pende8Dt» 
Gestores  Unguis,  anditores  auribus. 

Tour  tittle-tattlers,  and  those  who  listen  to 
slander,  by  my  good  will  should  all  ^ 
hanged— the  former  by  their  tongim  ^ 
latter  by  the  ears. 

r.        Plautus. 


Nimia  libertas  et  popnlis  et  privitii  n 
nimiam  servitntem  camt 

Excessive  liberty  leads  both  natkos  ana 
individuals  into  excessive  slavexy. 

8.  CiCEBO. 

Beneficium  accipere  libertatem  vendere  (^ 
To  receive  a  benefit  is  to  sell  your  hbeitj* 
i,        Labebius. 

Nemo  liber  est,  qui  corpori  servit 

No  man  is  free  who  is  a  slafo  to  theiU^ 
tt.       Seneca. 


(SLEEP. 


SUCCESS. 


B6S 


SLEEP, 

Et  idem 
Indignor  qnandoque    bonns  dormitat   Ho- 

xnerus; 
Verum  opere  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnam. 

I,  too,  am  indignant  when  the  worthy  Ho- 
mer nods;  yet  in  a  long  work  it  is  allowable 
for  sleep  to  creep  over  the  writer. 

a.  HOBAGE. 

Alliciant  somnos  tempns  motnsqne  me- 
mmqne. 

Time,  motion  and  wine  cause  sleep. 
5.        Ovn>. 

SOKBOW« 

Btoltom  est  in  Incta  capillum  sibi  evellere, 
quasi  calvitio  mzeror  levaretur. 

It  is  foolish  to  plnck  ont  one's  hair  for 
Borrow,  as  if  grief  ootdd  be  assoaged  by  bald- 
ness. 

C.    ■      CiGKBO. 

Odemnt  hilarem  tristes  tristemqne  jocosi. 

The  sorrowful  dislike  the  gay,  and  the  gay 
the  sorrowfnL 

d.  H6BAGB. 

Knlla  dies  nuerore  caret. 

There  is  no  day  without  sorrow. 

e.  Seneca. 


lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi. 
The  tongue  is  the  vile  slave's  vilest  pari. 

f.  JuVENAIi. 

SsBpe  tacens  vocem  verbaque  vultus  habet. 

The  silent  countenance  often  speaks. 
g.        Ovm. 

Negatas  artifez  sequi  voces. 

He  attempts  to  use  language  which  he  does 
not  know. 

h.       Febsiub. 

Sermoni  huic  obsonas. 

Tou  drown  him  by  your  talk. 
j.        Plautus. 

Talis  hominibus  est  oratio  qualis  vita. 

Men's  conversation  is  like  their  life. 
j.        Sembca. 

Stepius  locutum,  nunquam  me  tacuisse 
poenitet. 

I  have  often  resetted  having  spoken, 
never  having  kept  silent. 

k,       Sybus. 

Sermo  animi  est  imago;  qualis  vir,  talis  et 
oratio  est. 

Conversation  is  the  image  of  the  mind;  as 
the  man,  so  is  his  language. 

I.  SlCBUB. 

Vox  faucibus  haesit. 

My  voice  stuck  in  my  throat. 
m.       VxBoix.. 


BPENDING. 

Non  tibi  illud  apparere  si  sumas  potest. 

If  you  spend  a  thing  you  cannot  have  it. 
n.        Platttus. 

SPiaiTTJALrPY. 

Deus  est  in  pectore  nostro. 
There  is  a  divinity  within  our  breast, 
o.        Ovid. 

Est  deus  in  nobis,  et  sunt  commerda  coelL 
Sedibus  sstheriis  spiritus  ille  venit. 

There  is  a  god  within  us,  and  we  have  in- 
tercourse with  heaven.  That  spirit  comes 
from  abodes  on  high. 

p.        Ovm. 

STRENGTH. 

Nihil  tarn  firmum  est  cui  perioulum  non 
sit  etiam  ab  invalido. 

Nothing  is  strong  that  may  not  be  endan- 
gered  even  by  the  weak. 

q,  QxTDtTUS  GUBTIUS  HuJfUH. 

Plus  potest  qui  plus  valet. 
The  stronger  always  succeeds, 
r.       Plautus. 

STUDY. 

H»o  stndia  adolescentiam  alunt,  Beneo« 
tutem  oblectant,  secundas  res  omant,  ad- 
versis  solatium  et  perfugium  pnebent,  delac- 
tnnt  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pemoo- 
tant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 

These  (literary)  studies  are  the  food  of 
youth,  and  consolation  of  age;  they  adorn 
prosperity,  and  are  the  comfort  and  refuge  of 
adversity;  they  are  pleasant  at  home,  and 
are  no  incumbrance  abroad;  they  accom- 
pany us  at  night,  in  our  travels,  and  in  our 
rural  retreats. 

ff.  CZGBBO. 


Aliter  soribimus  auod  eos  solos  quibus 
mittimus,  aliter  quoa  multos  lectures  ^ut&- 
mus. 

We  use  one  style,  when  we  think  that  only 
those  to  whom  we  write  will  read  our  letters; 
and  another,  when  many  will  read  them. 

t.  CiCSBO. 

SUCCESS. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  duloL 
He  has  carried  every  point,  who  has  min- 
gled the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

U.  HOBACE. 

Successus  improborum  plures  allidL 
The  success  of  the  wicked  entices  many 

more. 
V,       Phadbus. 

Honesta  qusedam  scelera  successus  fl&cit. 

Success  makes  some  crimes  honorable, 
to,       Ssmbca. 
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SWEABING. 


Nnllns  ciinotationi  locus  est  in  eo  consilio 
qnod  non  potest  laudari  nisi  peractom. 

There  is  no  room  for  hesitation  in  any  en- 
terprise li^hich  can  be  justified  only  by  buc- 
oess. 

a.  TAcmTB. 

Non  equidem  invideo;  miror  magis. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  envy  your  fortune;  I 
rather  am  surprised  at  it. 

b.  YiBoiXi. 

SXJFFEBIN0. 

Batio  in  angustis  facile  est  contemnere  vitam; 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest. 

It  is  easy  in  adversity  ta  despise  death;  he 
has  real  fortitude  who  Dears  his  sufferings. 

c.  Mabtill. 

Leniter  ex  mcrito  quidquid  patiare  ferendum 

est, 
Quso  venit  indigne  poena  dolenda  venit. 

What  is  deservedly  suffered  must  be  borne 
with  calmness,  but  when  the  pain  is  un- 
merited, the  grief  is  resistless, 

d.  Ovid. 

Levia  pcrpcssi  sumus 
Si  flenda  patimur. 

We  have  suffered  lightly,  if  we  have  suf- 
fered what  we  should  weep  for. 

e.  ISexeca. 

Magis  exurunt 

Quos  secrctce  lacerant  curro. 

They  suffer    not  whom  secret  cares  tor- 
ment 
/.         Seneca. 

STTFFBAGE. 

Nam  ego  in  ista  sum  sententia,  qua  te 
fuisse  semper  scio,  nihil  ut  fuerit  in  sunragiis 
voce  melius. 

I  am  of  tlie  opinion  which  you  have  always 
held,  that  "viva  voce'*  voting  at  elections  is 
the  best  metliod. 

g,        CiCEiio. 

Non  ego  vcntoso)  plebis  sufiragia  venor. 

I  court  not  the  votes  of  the  fickle  mob. 
h.        Horace. 

ST7PEBSTITI0N. 

Accedit  etiam  mors,  quaa  quasi  saxum 
Tantalo  semper  impendit:  tum  supcrstitio, 
qua  qui  est  imbutus  quietus  esse  numquam 
potest. 

Death  approaches,  which  is  always  im- 
pending like  the  stone  over  Tantalus:  then 
comes  superstition  with  which  he  who  is  im- 
bued can  never  have  peace  of  mind. 

i.         CicEso. 


Superstitio,  in  qak  inest  inanis  timer 
Dei;  religio,  qus  Dei  pic  cultu  continetur. 

There  is  in  superstition  a  senseless  fear  of 
God;  religion  consists  in  the  pious  vozahip 
of  God. 

j,  CiCEBO. 

Superstitione  toUendi  religio  non  tollihir. 

Religion   is   not   removed   by  remoring 
superstition. 
k,        CicEso. 

Minimis  etiam  rebus  prava  religio  inaerit 
decs. 

A  foolish  superstition  introduces  the  in- 
fiuences  of  the  gods  even  in  the  smalksfc 
matters. 

L        LivY. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Quem  res  plus  nimis  delectavere  seconds 
Mutataa  quatient. 

The  man  who  most  enjoys  prospehtj,  vill 
most  acutely  feel  adversity. 

m.  HOBACE. 

SX7SPICI0N. 

Paullum  distare  videtur 
Suspectus  vereque  reus. 

The  suspected  and  the  really  guilty  seem 
to  differ  but  slightly, 
n.        AuBONius. 

Cautus  enim  metnit  foveam  lupus,  accipiier- 

que 
Suspectos    laqueos,     et    opertum    milntt 

hamum. 

The  wolf  dreads  the  pitiall,  the  hawk  sus- 
pects the  snore,  and  the  kite  the  coTflred 
hook. 

0.  HOBACE. 

Ad  trlstem  partem  strenua  est  suspicio. 
The  losing  side  is  full  of  suspicion. 

p.  {Sl'BUS. 

Omnes,  qnibus  res  sunt  minus 
Sccundte,  mogis  sunt,  nescio  quomodo. 
Suspiciosi;  ad  con tumeliam  omnia  sccipiuBt 

magis; 
Propter    suam     impotentiam    se    ciedoDt 
nogligi. 
All  persons  as  they  become  less  piofipff- 
ous,   are  the  more  suspicious.    Thejr  ti*« 
everything  as  an  affront;  and  from  theireon- 
scious    weakness,    presume   that  they  tf^ 
neglected. 
q,        Tebence. 

SWEABJNa. 

Juvavi  lingua,  mentem  injuratam  geto. 

I  have  Bwom  with  my  tongue,  bal  vj 
mind  is  unsworn. 

r.        CicEBo. 

In  totum  jurare,  nisi  ubi  necesse  est,  gi»^ 
viro  parum  convenit.  . 

To  swear,  except  when  necessary,  is  w**" 
coming  to  an  honorable  man. 

S,  QUINTILIAN. 


TALENTS. 


TIME. 
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T. 


TALENTS. 

Kagnl  est  ingenii  revocare  mentem  a  sen- 
Bibtis,  et  cogitationem  a  consnetadine  abdu- 
cere. 

It  is  a  proof  of  great  talents  to  recall  the 
mind  from  the  senses,  and  to  separate 
thought  from  habit. 

a.        CicEBO. 

TASTE. 

Posoentes  vario  mnltnm  diversa  palato. 

Beqoiring,  with  vaiions  tastes,  things  yery 
unlike. 

b.  HOBACX. 

Fastidientis  est  stomach!  multa  degnstare. 

It  proves  a  sqneamish  stomach  to  taste  of 
many  things. 
c.        Seneca. 

TEAOHTNra. 

Quod  enim  monns  reipnblicaB  afferre  majns, 
melinsve  possomns,  quam  si  docemns  atqne 
emdimos  juventatem  ? 

What  greater  or  better  gift  can  vre  offer  the 
republic,  than  to  teach  and  instruct  our 
youth? 

d.  CiCEBO. 


Hino  ilhe  lacrymss. 
Hence  these  tears. 

f.  HOSACZ. 

Est  qusedam  flere  Toluptas; 
Ezpletur  lacrymis  egeriturque  dolor. 

It  is  some  relief  to  weep;  grief  is  satisfied 
and  carried  off  by  tears. 
/.        Ovn>. 

Interdum  lacrymsB  pondera  vocis  habent. 

Tears  are  sometimes  as  weighty  as  words. 
g.       Ovid. 

Sunt  lacrymro  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangunt. 

Tears  are  due  to  human  misery,  and  hu- 
man sufferings  touch  the  mind. 
A.        VntGiu 

TEHPEAANCE. 

Est  in  aqua  dulci  non  invidiosa  voluptas. 

There  is  no  small  pleasure  in  pure  water. 
t.        Ovid. 

Bonarum  rerum  consuetudo  pessima  est. 

The  too  constant  use  even  of  good  things 
is  hurtful. 
j ,       Bnam, 


THOUaHT. 

Yivere  est  cogitare. 
To  think  is  to  live. 

k,  CiCBBO. 


Opinionum  enim  commenta  delet  dies; 
naturte  judioia  confirmat 

Time  destroys  the  fijoundless  conceits  of 
men;  it  confirms  aecisions  founded  on 
reality. 

I.  GlCEBO. 

Quid  non  longa  valebit  permutare  dies  ? 

What  will  not  length  of  time  be  able  to 
change? 

m.  OXiAUDIANIUS. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 
What  does  not  destructive  time  destroy  ? 

n.  HOBACE. 

Quidquid  sub  tenu  est,  in  apricum  proferet 

astas; 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia. 

Time  will  bring  to  light  whatever  is  hid- 
den; it  will  cover  up  and  conceal  what  is  now 
shining  in  splendor. 

O.  HOBACE. 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  preedantur  euntes. 

Each  passing  year  robs  us  of  some  poBseS' 
sion. 

p,  HoBACE. 

Tempus  edax  rerum. 
Time  that  devours  all  things. 

q.  HoBACE. 

Truditur  dies  die. 
One  day  is  pressed  on  by  another. 

r.  HOBACE. 

Nondum  omnium  dierum  sol  occldit 

The  sun  of  all  my  days  has  not  yet  set. 
s.       LivY. 

Yolat  hora  per  orbcm. 
The  hours  fly  along  in  a  circle. 

U  ■  LUCBEIIUS. 

Caducis 
Percussu  crebo  saza  cavantur  aquis. 

Stones  are  hollowed  out  by  the  constant 
dropping  of  water, 
w.        Ovid. 

Labitur  occulte,  fallitque  volubilis  setas, 
Ut  celer  admissis  labitur  amnis  aquis. 

Time  steals  on  and  escapes  us,  like  the 
swift  river  that  glides  on  with  rapid  stream. 
V,       Ovid. 
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TIME. 


TJiUTU. 


Temporis  ars  medicina  fere  est. 

Time  is  generally  the  best  medicine, 
a.        Ovm. 

Utendnm  est  estate;  cito  pede  labitur  astas. 

We  must  improve  onr  time;   time  goes 
with  rapid  foot. 
h.        Ovid. 

Longissimns  dies  cito  conditor. 

Tho  longest  day  soon  comes  to  an  end. 

c,  Pliny  the  Younger. 

Infinita  est  velocitas  temporis  quae  magis 
apparet  rcspicientibns. 

The  swiftness  of  time  is  infinite,  which  is 
still  more  evident  to  those  who  look  back 
upon  the  past. 

d,  Seneca. 

Nullum  ad  nocendum  tempus  angustum 
est  malls. 

No  time  is  too  short  for  the  wicked  to  in- 
jure their  neighbors. 

e,  Seneca. 

Omnis  nimium  longa  properanti  mora  est. 

Every  delay  is  too  long  to  one  who  is  in  a 
hurry. 
f.        Seneca. 

Quidquid  ccepit,  et  dcsinit. 

Whatever  begins,  also  ends. 
g.        Seneca. 

Quod  ratio  non  quit  siepe  sanavit  mora. 

Time  often  heals  what  reason  cannot. 
A.        Seneca. 

Volat  ambiguis 
Mobilis  alls  hora. 

The  swift  hour  flies  on  double  wings, 
i.         Seneca. 

Scclcra  impetu,  bona  consilia  moni  vales- 
cunt. 

Crimes     succeed     by     sudden    despatch; 
honest  counsels  gain  vigor  by  delay. 
J.         Tacitus. 

TRAINING. 

Yiamque  insiste  domandi 
Dum  fiiciles  animi  juvenuin,  dum  mobilis 
aetas. 

Take  the  course  of  a  strong  rule,  while  the 
mind  of  youth  is  flexible  and  impressible. 

^IBGII. 


lind  of  y( 
/c        Vi 


TREACHEBT. 

Nemo  unquam  sapiens  proditori  credcn- 
dum  putavit 

No  wise  man  ever  thought  that  a  traitor 
should  be  trusted. 

/.  CiCE&O. 

Ipsa  se  fraus,  ctiamsi  initio  cautior  fuerit, 
detegit. 

Treachery,  though  at  first  very  cautious, 
in  the  end  betrays  itself. 
m.       LrvY. 


Levitatis  est  inanem  ancnpari  rumoreni. 

His  is  a  trifling  character  who  seeks  fbr 
fame  through  silly  reports, 
n.        CicEBo. 

Hrec  nugs  seria  dncent 
In  mala. 

These  trifles  will  lead  to  serious  mischirfl 
o.        Horace. 

Ut  vellem  his  potius   nugis   tota  ilia  dc- 

disset 
Tempora  sasvitise. 

Would  to  heaven  he  had  |^ven  up  to  trifles 
like  these  all  the  time  which  he  devoted  to 
cruelty. 

p.       Juvenal. 

Dare  pondus  idonca  fumo. 

Fit  to  give  weight  to  smoke. 
q,        PsBsius. 

Magno  conatu  magnas  nugas. 

By  great  efforts  obtain  great  trifles, 
r.        Terence. 

TROUBLE. 

Hoc  scito  nimio  cclerim 
Venire  quod   molestum  est,  qoam  id  qood 
cupide  petas. 
Know  this,  that  troubles  come  swifter  than 
the  things  we  desire. 
5.        Plautus. 

TBUTH. 

Judicis  est  semper  in  causis  verum  seqnl 
It  is  a  judge*s  duty  in  all  trials  ia  follow 


truth. 
L 


CiCEBO. 


Natura  inest  mentibus  nostris  insatiibilii 
qusedam  cupiditas  veri  videndi. 

Our  minds  posses.s  by  nature  on  insatiabb 
desire  to  know  the  truth. 
Cicero. 


u. 


Nihil  est  veritatis  luce  dulcius. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  ligU 
of  truth. 

V.  CiCEBO. 

Qui  semel  a  veritaie  deflexit,  bic  oca 
majore  religione  ad  peijurium  qn»tt  » 
mendacium  perduci  consuevit 

He  who  has  once  deviated  from  the  trw 
usually  commits  perjury  with  as  little  scrnpw 
as  he  would  tell  a  lie. 

to.       Cicero. 

Quid  verum  atque  decena  cnio  et  jo^  ^ 
omnis  in  hoc  sum. 

My  cares  and  my  inquiries  are  for  deo^ 
and  truth,  and  in  this  I  am  wholly  occtipw** 
X,       Horace. 


TRUTH, 


UNCERTAINTY. 
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Bidentem  dicere  yeram, 
Quid  yetat. 

What  forbids  a  man  to  speak  the  tmth  in 
a  langhing  way  ? 

a.  HOBAGE. 

Qui  non  liber^  yeritatem  pronnnciat,  pro- 
ditor  est  yeritatis. 

He  who  does  not  speak  thn  tmth  freely,  is 
a  betrayer  of  the  truth. 
b.       Inst.  Epil. 

Yeritatem  laborare  nimis  stope,  ainnt,  ex- 
tingni  nunquam. 

It  is  said  that  tmth  is  often  eclipsed  bat 
ueyer  extinguished. 

C.  LiVT. 

Pericula  yeritati  ssepe  contigxuu 

Truth  is  often  attended  with  danger. 
<2.        Ammtanps  Mabcellinus. 

Yeritatis  absolutus  sermo  ao  semper  est 
simplex. 

The  language  of  truth  is  unadorned  and 
always  simple. 

e.        Ammianus  Mabcellinus. 

Non  opus  est  yerbis,  credite  rebus  ait. 

There  is  no  need  of  words;  belieye  facts. 
/.        Ovid. 

Ego  yerum  amo,  yerum  yolo  mihi  dici;  men- 
dacem  odi. 

I  loye  truth  and  wish  to  haye  it  always 
spoken  to  me:  I  hate  a  liar. 
g.       Plautus. 

Dum  omnia  ^userimus,  aliquando  ad 
yerum,  ubi  minime  expectayimus,  perye- 
zninus. 

While  we  are  examining  into  eyerything 
we  sometimes  And  truth  where  we  least  ex- 
pected it. 

/U  QUINTUJAK. 


Yeritas  nunquam  pent 

Truth  neyer  perishes, 
i        Beneca. 

Yeritas  odit  moras. 

Truth  hates  delays. 
j.        Sbmsca. 

Yeritatem  dies  aperit. 

Time  discoyers  truth. 
k.       Seneca. 

Yeritatis  simplex  oratio  est 

The  language  of  truth  is  simple. 
I,        Seneca. 

Yeritas  yisd  et  mora,  falsa  festinatione  et 
incertis  yalescunt. 

Truth  is  confirmed   by   inspection  and 
delay:  falsehood  by  haste  and  uncertaint}'. 
m.       Tacitus. 


TYBANNT. 

Quid  yiolentius  aure  tyranni  ? 
What  is  more  cruel  than  a  tyrant's  ear? 

n.  JlTVENAL. 

Gaudetque  yiam  fecisse  ruina. 
He  rejoices  to  haye  made  his  way  by  ruin. 

0.  LUCAN. 

Omnes  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni,  qui 
potestate  sunt  perpetua,  in  ea  civitate  quae 
libertate  usa  est. 

All  men  are  held  and  called  tyrants,  who 
possess  perpetual  power,  in  a  state  which 
once  enjoyed  freedom, 

p,        Nepos. 


u. 


T7BIQ.T7ITY. 

Nusquam  est,  qui  ubique  est. 

He  who  is  eyerywhere  is  nowhere. 
q,        Seneca. 

UNCEBTAINTT. 

Quis  scit,  an  adjiciant  hodiemss  orastina 
summsB 

Tempora  Di  super!?- 

Who  knows  whef  her  the  gods  will  add  to- 
morrow to  the  present  hour? 

r.        HoBACS. 


Ludit  in  humanis  diyina  potentia  rebus, 
Et  certam  praesens  yix  habet  hora  fidem. 

Heayen  makes  sport  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  present  hour  giyes  no  sure  promise  of 
the  next. 

5.       Oyjd, 

Omnia  sunt  hominum  tenui  pendentia  filo: 
Et  subito  casu,  quad  yaluere,  ruunt 

All  human  things  hang  on  a  slender 
thread:  the  strongest  fall  with  a  sudden 
crash. 

U        Ovm. 


UKHAFPINESS. 


VICE. 


UNHAPPINESS. 

GraTiora    qnee   patiantur   videntor    jam 
bominibus  qnam  qua)  metnant. 

Present  snfirerings  seem  far  greater  to  men 
than  those  they  merely  dread, 
a.        Lmr. 

Ego  esse  miseron  credo,  cni  placet  nemo. 

I  belieye  that  man  to  be  wretched  whom 
none  can  please. 

6.  MABTIAIi. 

Miserias  properant  snas 
Andire  miseri. 

The  wretched  hasten  to  hear  of  their  own 
miseries. 

c.  Semeca. 

Fins  impetus  majorem  oonstantiam  penes 
miseros. 

There    in   more  violence  as  well  as  per- 
seyerance  among  the  wretched. 

d.  Tacitus. 

TTNIFOBMITY. 

Servctur  ad  imnm, 
Qoalis  ab  incepto  processcrit,  ct  sibi  constet 

From  first  to  last  a  man  should  maintain 
his  character  and  in  all  things  bo  consistent. 

e.  Horace. 


Gantilenam  eandem  cams. 

Yon  are  harping  on  the  same  string. 

f.  Tkbxmcb. 

UNION. 

Ktonim  omncs  artes,  qxub  ad  hmnanitatem 
pertinent,  habent  quoddam  commoneTinco- 
Inm,  et  quasi  oognatione  qnadam  inter  te 
continentur. 

All  the  arts  which  belong  to  polished  life 
have  some  common  tie,  and  are  connected 
as  it  were  by  somo  relationship. 

g.  CiCEBO. 

Concordia  res  paxne  cresunt,  discordia 
maxima)  dilabantnr. 

By  union  the  smallest  states  itnit,  bj 
discord  the  greatest  are  destroyed. 
h,        Sallust. 

Auxilia  humilia  firma  consensus  faciL 

Union  gives  strength  to  the  humble. 
i,        8ybu8. 

Quo  res  cunqne  cadant,  nnum  et  commmie 

periculum, 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  we  shaU  vhait 
one  common  danger,  one  safety. 

j,        Vjbgu. 


VANITY. 

Quid  dip;num  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 
Farturiunt  montes;  noscctur  ridiculus  mus. 

"What  will  this  boaster  produce  worthy  of 
this  mouthing  V  The  mountains  are  in  labor; 
a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  bom. 

A:.        UonAOi:. 

Qui  genus  suum 
Aliena  laudat. 

He  who  boasts  of  his  descent^  praises  the 
deeds  of  another. 
I        Seneca. 


VENERATION. 

Frmceptores  suos  adolescens  vencratur  ao 
Buspicit. 

The  young  venerate  and  look  up  to  their 
tcfxhers. 

fll.  SXNXCAa 


VICE. 

Velocius  ac  citiTis  not 
Corrumpunt  vitiorum     exempla   domestic 

magnis 
Cum  Bubeant  animos  auctoribos. 

Wo  are  more  speedily  and  fatally  corrupt- 
ed by  domestic  examples  of  ^ice,  when  they 
impress  our  minds  by  high  authority. 

71.  HOEACE. 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpiasimus. 

No  man  ever  became  utterly  depnied  ia 
an  instant. 

o.        Juvenal. 

Farcero  person  is,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

To  spare  persons,  to  lash  vices, 
p.       Martial. 

Amici  vitium  si  feras,  facia  tnnm. 

If  you  share  the  crime  of  yciir  fticodt  T^ 
make  it  your  own. 

q.    SvarB. 


VICE. 


VIKTUE. 
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Keqne  femina  axnissa  pndicitia  alia  abnn- 
erit. 

When  a  woman  has  lost  her  chastity,  she 
will  shrink  from  no  crime. 
a.        Tacitus. 

Alitnr  Titinm  Tivitqne  tegendo. 

Vice  thrives  and  lives  by  concealment. 
&.        ViBOHi. 

VTBTTJE. 

Aeoipere  qnam  facere  injariam  prsestat. 
It  is  better  to  receive  than  to  do  a  wrong. 

C.  CiCKBO. 

Est  haeo  ssecnli  labes  qncedam  et  macula 
Tirtnti  invidere,  velle  ipsam  florem  dignita- 
tis infringers. 

It  is  the  stain  and  disgrace  of  the  age  to 
envy  virtue,  and  to  be  anxious  to  crush  the 
very  flower  of  dignity. 

d.  CiCEBO. 

Honor  est  prseminm  virtntis. 

Honor  is  the  reward  of  virtne. 
e.        OiCEBO. 

In  virtttte  sunt  mnlti  adscensns. 

In  the  approach  to  virtue  there  are  many 
steps. 

/.  CiCEBO. 

Nam  nt  quisque  est  vir  optimus,  ita  diffi- 
cillime  esse  alios  improbos  suspicatur. 

The  more  virtuous  any  man  is,  the  less 
easily  does  he  suspect  others  to  be  vicious. 
g*        CiCEBO. 

Keo  vero  habere  virtutem  satis  est,  quasi 
artem  aliquam,  nisi  utare. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  possess  virtue, 
OS  if  it  were  an  art ;  it  should  be  practised. 
h.        CiOEBa 

Nihil  est,  mihi  crede,  virtute  formosius, 
nihil  pulchrius,  nihil  omabilius. 

Nothing,  believe  me,  is  more  beautiful 
than  virtue;  nothing  fairer;  nothing  more 
lovely.       ' 

i.  CiCEBO. 

Vacare  culpE  magnum  est  solatium. 
To  be  free  from  fault  is  a  great  comfort. 

J»  CiCEBO. 

Vera  laus  uni  virtuti  debetur. 
True  praise  is  due  to  virtne  alone. 

k,  CiCEBO. 

Virtus  in  usu  sui  tota  poeita  est. 

The  whole  of  its  virtue  consists  in  its  prac- 
tice. 

I.  CiCEBO. 

Virtute  enim  ipsS  non  tam  multi  prstidi 
esse,  quam  videri  volunt. 

Fewer  possess  virtue,  than  those  who  wish 
us  to  believe  that  they  possess  it. 

m.         CiGEBO. 


Virtutem  nemo  unquam  acceptam  deo  re- 
tulit. 

No  one  ever  acknowledged  having  received 
virtue  from  a  god. 
n.        CiCEBO. 

Ipsa  quidem  virtus  praamium  sibi. 

Virtue  is  indeed  its  own  reward, 
o.        Claxjdianus. 

Vile  latens  virtus. 

Virtue    when   concealed    is    a   worthless 
thing. 
p,        Claxjdia:^3. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore. 
The  good  hate  sin  because  they  love  virtue. 

q,  HOBACE. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodounque  infundis 
acesoit. 

Unless  the  vessel  be  pure,  whatever  you 
put  in  will  turn  sour. 

r.  HOBACE. 

Uni  lequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis. 
Tolerant  only  to  virtue  and  her  friends. 

8,  HoBACE. 

Virtus  est  meffihm  vitiorum  et  utriusque  re- 
ductum. 

Virtue  is  a  medium  between  two  vices,  and 
is  at  a  distance  from  both. 

t  HOBACE. 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  et  sapientia  prima. 

Virtue  consists  in  avoiding  viqe,  and  is  the 
highest  wisdom. 

U.  HOBACB. 

Virtutem  incolumem  adimus, 
Sublatam  ex  ocnlis  quferimus. 

We  hate  virtue  when  it  is  safe,  when  re- 
moved from  our  sight  we  diligently  seek  it. 

V.  HoBACE. 

Major  famsB  sitis  est  quam 

Virtutis:    quis    enim  virtutem    amplectitur 

ipsam 
Frromia  si  tollas. 

The  thirst  for  fame  is  greater  than  that  for 
virtue;  for  who  would  embrace  virtue  itself 
if  you  take  away  its  rewards  ? 

to.       Juvenal. 

Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  nnica  virtus. 

Virtue  is  the  only  and  true  nobility. 
X.        Juvenal. 

Semita  cert^ 
Tranquilly  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitcs. 

The  only  path  to  a  tranquil  life  is  through 
virtue. 

y.        Juvenal. 

Virtus  laudatnr  et  alget. 

Virtne  is  praised  and  fireezes. 
s*        Juvenal. 
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TIETUE. 


WAB. 


Tirtutem  yideant,  intabescantque  relicta. 

Let  them  (the  wicked)  see  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  pine  at  having  forsaken  her. 
a.        Juvenal. 

Vivendum  estrecte;  cum  propter  plurima 

turn  his 
Pnecipne  causis,  ut  linguas  mancipiorum 
Contemnas;  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima 

servi. 

You  should  liye  virtuously  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  particularly  that  you  may  despise 
the  tongues  of  your  slaves.  The  tongue  is 
the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servant. 

b,  JuVENAIi. 

Magnos  homines  virtute  metimur  non  for- 
tuua. 

We  estimate  great  men  by  their  virtue  not 
by  their  success. 

c.  Nzpos. 

Dummodo  moraia  recte  veniat,  dotata  est 
satis. 

Provided  a  woman  be  well  principled,  she 
has  dowry  enough. 

d.  pLAxrrus. 

Quom  ad  probos  propinquitate  proximete  ad- 

junxeris, 
Tarn  optimum  est 

The  more  closely  you  can  unite  yourself 
with  the  virtuous,  bo  much  the  better. 

€.  PLAUTUS. 

Qui  per  virtutem  peritat,  non  interit 
Ho  who  dies  for  virtue,  does  not  perish. 

/.  PliAUTUS. 

YirtUH,  ctiamsi  quosdam  impetus  a  natunl 
sumit,  tamen  periicienda  doctrina  est 

Although  virtue  receives  some  of  its  ex- 
ocUencies  from  nature,  yet  it  is  perfected  by 
education. 

g,  QUINTIULAN. 

Nihil  tarn  nlte  natura  constituit  quo  virtus 
non  possit  eniti. 

Nature  has  placed  nothing  so  high  that 
virtue  cannot  reach  it 
A.        Qunnrus  Cusnus  Bxtfus. 


Divitiarum  et  formsd  gloria  fluxa  atquefiflh 
gilis;  virtus  clara  setemaque  habetur. 

The  glory  of  riches  and  of  beauty  is  frul 
and  transitory;  virtue  remains  bright  and 
eternal. 

i,        Saixxtst. 

Sine  virtute  esse  amieitia  nullo  picto 
potest;  quaB  autem  inter  bodos  amicitit  did- 
tur  hsec  inter  malos  factio  est 

There  con  be  no  friendship  without  yirtne; 
for  that  intimacy*  which  among  good  men 
is  called  friendship,  becomes  faction  among 
the  bad. 

j,        Sallust. 

Facilis  est  ad  beatam  vitam  via;  inite  modo^ 
ipsis  dis  bene  juvantibus. 

The  path  to  a  happy  life  is  easy:  onlj  en- 
ter it  boldly  with  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
k.        Sexeca. 

Nunqnam  potest  non  esse  virtuti  locos. 

There  must  ever  be  a  place  for  virtna 
/.         Seneca. 

Yirtute  retro  ire  non  licet. 
Yirtue  is  not  allowed  to  go  baekwaxd. 


m. 


Seneca. 


Explorant  adversa  viros.   Perque  aspeia  dan 
Nititur  ad  laudem  virtus  interrita  clivo. 

Adversity  tries  men;  but  virtue  atrog^ 
after  fame  regardless  of  the  adverse  heigm 
n.       Snjus  Itaucus. 

Puras  Dens  non  plenas  adspicit  manna. 

God  looks  at  pure,  not  full,  hands, 
o.        Sybus. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies;  breve  ct  irrepanlfli 

tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitas;  sed  £ftmam  extendeieftO' 

tis 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

Every  man  has  his  appointed  day;  lif0|j 
brief  and  irrevocable;  but  it  i«  the  work  a 
virtue  to  extend  our  fame  by  our  deeds. 

p.  YlEGIL. 


w. 


WANT. 

Semper  avarus  eget 
The  miser  is  ever  in  want 

q.  HOBACE. 

Tam  deest  avaro  quod  habet,  quam  quod 
non  habet. 

The  miser  is  as  much  in  want  of  what  he 
has,  us  of  what  he  has  not. 
r.       SxBUs. 


Yeni,  vidi,  viol. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
«.       Julius  Csbab. 

Delenda  est  Carthago. 

Carthage  must  be  destoroyecl* 
i.        Oaxo. 


I 


WAS. 


"WINE. 
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Bellam  antem  ita  suBcipiatar,  nt  nihil 
aliud,  nisi  pax,  qnsesita  videatnr. 

Let  war  be  so  carried  on  that  no  other  ob- 
ject may  seem  to  be  sought  bnt  the  acquisition 
of  peace. 

a.  CiGBBO. 

Silent  leges  intev  arma. 
The  law  is  silent  daring  war. 

6.  GiGEBO. 

Bucis  ingeninm  res 
Adyersae  nndare  solent,  celare  secondae. 

Adversity  reveals  the  skill  of  a  general, 
prosperity  conceals  it. 

C.  UOBACE. 

Alta  sedent  civilis  ynlnera  dextrsB. 
The  wounds  of  civil  war  are  deeply  felt 

d.  LUGAN. 

Kon  tarn  portas  intrare  patentes 
Quam  fregisse  juvat;  nee  tarn  patiente  colono 
Arva  premi,  quam  si  ferro  populetur  et  igni; 
Concessa  pudet  ire  via. 

The  conqueror  is  not  so  much  pleased  by 
entering  into  open  gates,  as  by  forcing  his 
way.  He  desires  not  the  fields  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  patient  husbandman;  he  would  have 
them  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  It  would 
be  his  shame  to  go  by  a  way  already  opened. 
.  e.        LuGAiv. 

Omnibus  hostes 
Beddite  nos  popnlis— civile  avertite  vellum. 

'    Make  us  enemies  of  every  people  on  earth, 
but  prevent  a  civil  war. 

/.  LUCAN. 

Bara  fides  probitasque  viris  qui  castra 
sequuntur 

Good  faith  and  probity  are  rarely  found 
among  the  followers  of  the  camp. 
g         LucAN. 

Nihil  in  bello  oportet  contemn!. 

Nothing  should  be  despised  in  war. 
h.       Nepos. 

Ad  juvat  in  bello  paoatas  ramus  olives. 

In  war  the  olive  branch  of  peace  is  of  use. 
'  i.         Ovm. 

Fortuna  belli  semper  ancipiti  in  loco  est. 

The  fortune  of  war  is  always  doubtful. 
j.        Senega. 

Facilior  inter  malos  consensus  ad  bellum 
quam  in  pace  ad  ooncordiam. 

The  wicked  find  it  easier  to  unite  for  war, 
than  for  concord  in  peace. 
k*       Tagitus. 

Wseram  pacem  vel  bello  bene  mutari. 

Even  war  is  better  than  a  wretched  peace. 
L        Tagxtdb. 


Neo  quies  gentium  sine  armis,  neo  arma 
sine  stipendiis,  nee  stipendia  sine  tributis. 

There  can  be  no  tranquillity  of  nations 
without  troops,  no  troops  without  pay,  no 
pay  without  taxes. 

m.       Tagtl'us. 

Batio  et  consilium  propria  ducis  artes. 

The  proper  qxialities  of  a  general  are  judg- 
ment and  deliberation. 
n,        Tacitub. 

Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  requirat? 

Who  asks  whether  the  enemy  were  defeated 
by  strategy  or  valor  ? 

0.  VlBOIL. 

SaBvit  amor  fern  et  scelerata  insania  belli. 

The  love  of  arms  and  the  mad  wickedness 
of  war  are  raging. 

p.  VlBOIL. 

Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

The    only  safety  for  the  conquered  is  to 
expect  no  safety. 
q,        ViBoiL. 

WEAKNESS. 

Nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantum. 
I  only  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint 


r. 


JXTVEMAIi. 


Alieno  in  loco 
Haud  stabile  regnum  est. 

The  throne  of  another  is  not  stable 
thee. 

5.        Senega. 


for 


Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat 
All  powerful  money  gives  birth  and  beauty. 

t  HOBAGB. 

In  pretio   pretium   nunc  est:   dat   census 

honores. 
Census  amicitias;  pauper  ubique  jacit 

Money  now-a-days  is  money;  monev  brings 
office;  money  gains  friends:  everywhere  the 
poor  man  is  down. 

u.        Ovm. 

Opum  furiata  oupido. 

The  ungovernable  passion  for  wealth. 
V.       Ovm. 

Panels  carior  est  fides  quam  pecunia. 

Few  set  a  higher  value  on  good  fftith,  than 
on  money. 

10.       Saixubt. 

WIKE. 

FcBCundi  oalioes  quem  non  fecere  disertnm. 
Whom  has  not  the  inspiring  bowl  made 
eloquent 

X.  HOBACB. 


1 
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WINE. 


WOMAN. 


Qnis  post  Tina  grayem  militiam  ant  pan- 
periom  crepat? 
Who  prates  of  war  or  want  after  his  wine  ? 
a.       HoBACs. 

Spes  donare  noyaa  largns,  amaraqne 
Curamm  eluere  effioax. 

Mighty  to  inspire  new  hopes,  and  able  to 
drown  the  bitterness  of  oares. 

h,  HOBACB. 

WISDOM. 

Malo  indisertam  prudentiam  qnam  stnlti- 
tiam  loqoacem. 

I  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the  nnednoated  to 
the  folly  of  the  loquacious. 

C.  ClCSBO. 

Qnis  nam  igitur  liber?  Sapiens  qui  sibi 
imperiosus. 

Who  then  is  free  ?    The  wise  man  who  can 
gOTem  himself. 
d.       Horace. 

Sapere  aude. 
Dare  to  be  wise. 

e.  HOBACE. 

Victrix  fortnnto  sapientia. 
Wisdom  is  the  conqueror  of  fortune. 

/.  JUVENAU 

Non  est,  crede  mihi,  sapientis  dicere  *'Ti- 

vam. " 
Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie. 

It  is  not,  belieTe  me,  the  act  of  a  wise  man 
to  say,  *  *  I  will  live."  To-morrow's  life  is  too 
late;  live  to-day. 

g,  MaBTIAIj. 

Quisquis  plus  justo  non  sapit,  ille  sapit. 

Whoever  is  not  too  wise,  is  wise. 
h.        Mabtial. 

Festinare  nocet,  nocet  et  cunctatio  ssepe; 
Tempore  qussque  suo  qui  facit,  ille  sapit. 

It  is  injurious  to  hasten,  and  delay  is 
often  injurious.  That  man  is  wise  who  does 
everything  in  its  proper  time. 

t.        Ovm. 

Feliciter  sapit  qui  alieno  periculo  sapit. 

He  gains  wisdom  in  a  happy  way,  who 
gains  it  by  another's  experience. 
J,        Plautus. 

Nemo  solus  sapit. 

No  man  is  the  only  wise  man. 
k.       Plautus. 

Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit. 

No  one  is  wise  at  all  times. 
I        Flint  thb  Et.peb. 

Satis  eloqnentise,  sapientiae  parum. 
Enough  eloquence,  little  wisdom. 

m.  SALIiUST. 


Melius  in  malls  sapimus,  secunda  rectum 
auferunt. 

We  become  wiser  by  adversity;  prosperity 
destroys  our  appreciation  of  the  right 

n.        Sembga. 

Nulli  sapere  casu  obtigit. 

No  man  was  ever  wise  by  chance, 
o.        Seneca. 

Dictum  sapient!  sat  est. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 
p,        Tebencb. 

Isthuc  est  sapere  non  quod  ante  pedes  modo 

est 
Yidere  sed  etiam  ilia,  quaa  futura  sunt 
Prospicere. 

True  wisdom  consists  not  in  seeing  what 
is  immediately  before  our  eyes,  but  in  fore- 
seeing what  is  to  come. 

q,       Tebencb. 

wrr. 

O  quantum  est  subitis  casibus  ingeniun. 
What  quick  wit  is  found  in  sudden  straits. 

r.  MABTIAIi. 

WOMAN. 

Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qua  non  foomina 
litem. 

There  are  few  disputes  in  life,  which  do 
not  originate  with  a  woman. 

8.  JuVENAIi. 

Parvis  mobilis  rebus  animus  muliebris. 

A  woman's  mind  is  affected  by  the  mean- 
est gifts. 

t  LtTT. 

Mulieri  nimio  male  facere  melius  est  onns» 
quam  bene. 

A  woman  finds  it  much  easier  to  do  ill 
than  well. 
u,       Platttus. 

Multa  sunt  mulierum  vitia,  sed  hoc  e  moltis 

maximum, 
Cum  sibi  nimis  placent,  nimisque  operam 

dant  ut  placeant  viris. 

Women  have  many  faults,  but  of  the  many 
this  is  the  greatest,  that  they  please  them- 
selves too  much,  and  give  too  little  atten- 
tion to  pleasing  the  men. 

V,  PULUTUS. 

Aut  amat  aut  odit  mulier,  nihil  est  tertinm. 

A  woman  either  loves  or  hates,  she  knows 
no  medium, 
to.       Sybus. 

Novi  ingenium  mulierum; 

Nolunt  ubi  velis,  ubi  nolis  cupinnt  ultro. 

I  know  the  nature  of  women.  When  vou 
will,  they  will  not;  when  you  will  not,  thej 
come  of  their  own  accord. 

OB.       Tebencb. 


WOMAN. 


TOUTH. 
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Yarium  et  mutabile  semper, 
Fosmina. 

A  woman  is  always  changeable  and  capn- 
ciouB. 

a.       YmaiL. 

WOBBS. 

Yerbaqiza  dicnntnr  dictis  oontraria  verbis. 

The  same  words  imply  a  different  mean- 
ing.       ^ 

6.        Ovid. 

WOBX. 

Ardna  molimnr;  sed  nulla  nisi  ardna  virtus. 

I  attempt  a  different  work;  but  there  is  no 
excellence  without  difficulty. 

c.  Ovid. 

WBITING. 

Saape  stilum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi 

sint 
Scripturus. 

Often  turn  the  stile  [correct  with  care],  if 
you  expect  to  write  anything  worthy  of 
being  reaid  twice. 

d.  HosAcs. 

Bcribendi  recte  sapere  et  principium  et 
fons. 

Good  sense  is  the  foundation  and  source 
of  good  writing. 

e.  HosAGx. 


I 


8umite    materiam    v^stris    qui   scribitis 
saquam 
Yiribus. 

Ye  who  write,  choose  a  subject  suited  io 
your  abilities. 

/.  HOBACE. 

Tantum  series  junctura  pollet. 

Of  so  much  force  are  system  and  connec- 
tion. 

g.  HOBACB. 

ITbi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

Where  there  are  many  beauties  in  a 
work,  I  shall  not  cavil  at  a  few  faults  pro- 
ceeding either  Arom  negligence  or  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature. 

A.  HOBAGE. 

Tenet  insanabOe  multo 
Scribendi    cocodthes,  et  icgro   in    corde 
senescit. 

An  incurable  itch  for  scribbling  takes  pos- 
session of  many,  and  grows  inveterate  in 
their  insane  breasts* 

i.  JuVEKAIi. 

Scripta  ferunt  annos;  scriptis  Agamemnone 

nosti, 
Et  quisquis  contra  vel  simul  arma  tulit. 

Writings  survive  the  years;  it  is  by  writ- 
ings that  you  know  Agamemnon,  ana  those 
who  fought  for  or  against  him. 

j.        Ovid. 


Y. 


TTFiTiT)TWQ. 

Cogi  qui  potest  nescit  mori. 

The  man  who  can  be  compelled  knows  not 
how  to  die. 

k.  BSSECJL 

TOUTH. 

Prima  commendatio  proficiscitur  a  modes- 
tia,  tum  pietate  in  parentes,  tum  in  suos 
benevolentia. 

The  chief  recommendation  (in  a  young 
man)  is  modesty,  then  dutiful  conduct 
towards  parents,  then  affection  for  kindred. 

I,  CiGEBO. 

Teneris,  heu,  lubrica  moribus  setas ! 
AlasI  the  slippery  nature  of  tender  youth. 
nu      Clattdianus. 

Nil    dictu    foedum  visuque   hsc    limina 
tangat 
Intra  quaa  puer  est 

Let  nothing  foul  to  either  eye  or  ear  reach 
those  doors  within  which  dwells  a  boy. 

^*  JuVBNAXii 


Parentes  objurgatione  dign!  sunt,  qui 
nolunt  liberos  suos  sevexulege  proficere. 

Parents  deserve  reproof  when  they  refuse 
to  benefit  their  children  by  severe  disci- 
pline. 

o.       Petboiuxts  Abbitkb. 

Juvenile  vitium  regere  non  posse  impetum. 

It  is  the  fault  of  youth  that  it  cannot 
govern  its  own  violence. 

p.  SXMBCA. 

Pudore  et  liberalitate  liberos 
Betinere,  satius  esse  credo,  quam  metu. 

It  is  better  to  keep  children  to  their  duty 
by  a  sense  of  honor  and  by  kindness  than 
by  fear. 

q,  TeBENCE. 

Ut  quisque  suum  vult  esse,  ita  est. 

As  each  one  wishes  his  children  to  bd^  8u 
they  are.^ 
r. 
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LATIN  PROVERBS  AND  MOTTOES. 


Abeens  oarens. 
The  absent  get  nothing. 

Abasns  non  tollit  xuram. 
Abuse  does  not  invalidate  right 

Aoexisare  nemo  se  debet,  nisi  coram  Deo. 
No  one  need  acoase  himself,  onless  to  Gk>d. 

A  ornoe  sains. 
Salvation  (by  means  of  the  cross.) 
Jfo^  of  Via  Irish  EaH  of  Majfo. 

A  onspide  corona. 

By  my  spear,  a  crown. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Vtscouni  JiiddUtan, 

Ad  astra  per  aspera. 

To  the  stars  through  difficulties. 
Motto  of  Kansas. 

ADeoetrege. 

By  God  and  the  king. 

Motto  of  Earl  Harrington,  and  Barl 

Stanhope. 

.Agrescit  medendo. 
Worse  than  the  sickness  is  the  remedy. 

^qnam  squanimiter. 

With  equanimity. 

Motto  of  Lord  Sheffield. 

^qnarn  servare  mentem. 

To  be  unmoved. 

Motto  of  Lord  Rivers. 

^qna  tellns  panperi  reclnditnr  regomqne 
pnens. 

We  shall  be  all  alike  in  onr  graves. 

Afflavit  Dens  et  dissipantnr. 

The  breath  of  God  has  gone  forth,  and 
they  are  dispersed. 

Inscription  on  a  medal   struck  in    Vie 

reign  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  on  Vie  de- 

strudion  of  the  Spanish  armada. 

Aiiamft  optimnm  fmi  insania. 

It  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  gain  in- 
rtrootion  from  another's  folly. 


Alls  Yolat  Propriis. 
Another  flies  on  his  own  wings. 
Motto  of  Oregon. 

Alind  mihi  est  agendum. 
I'  have  other  fish  to  fry. 

Amantes  amentes. 
Lovers  are  fook. 

Amare  inepte  nil  ab  odio  disorepai. 
To  love  absordly  is  as  bad  as  to  hate. 

Ambiganm  pactum  contra  venditorem  in* 
terpretayadum  est. 

An  ambiguous  contract  is  to  be  interpreted 
against  the  seller  or  grantor. 

Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cemitur. 
A  friend  is  never  known  till  one  have  need. 

Amor  tussisque  non  celantur. 
Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  concealed. 

Amor  vinoit  omnia. 
Love  conquers  everything. 

Ampliat  statis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus:  hoc 

est 
Yivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui. 

A  good  man  doubles  the  length  of  his  life: 
to  look  back  with  pleasure  on  our  past  life  is 
to  double  it. 

Animo  et  fide. 
By  courage  and  faith. 

Jfotto  of  Earl  of  OuUdford. 

Animo  imperabit  sapiens,  stultus  serviei 

The  wise  man  is  master  of  his  passions,  the 
fool  is  their  slave. 


Annosa  vulpes  non  capitur  laqueo. 
*'  You  can't  catch  old  birds  with  chaff." 

Ante  victoriam  ne  canas  triumphum. 

"  Count  not  your  chickens  before  th^  are 
hatched." 

Aperte  mala  cum  est  mulier,  tum  demnm 
est  bona. 

When  a  woman  is  openly  bad,  she  then  is 
at  the  best. 
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AppetituB  rationi  pareat. 

Let  the  appetite  be  obedient  to  reason. 
Motto  of  Irish  Earl  FUz  WiUiam. 

Argent  comptant  porte  m^ecine. 
Beadj  money  brings  medicine. 

Ars  long^  yita  brevis. 
Art  is  long,  life  short. 

Astra  regnnt  homines,  sed  regit  astra  Dens. 

The  stars  govern  men,  but  God  gorems 
the  stars. 

At  spes  non  fracta. 

But  my  hope  is  not  broken. 

Motto  of  the  secoTid  Harl  Hopetoun, 

Anctor  pretiosa  facit 

The  giver  makes  the  gift  more  precious. 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  BuckiTigham. 

Andaces  foitnna  javat,  timidosqne  repeuit. 

Portxine  assists  the  bold  and  repels  the 
co'ward. 

Andaciter  et  sincere. 

Boldly  and  sincerely. 

Motto  of  Lords  blare  and  Clive. 

Anditqae  vooatns  Apollo. 
Apollo  hears  when  called  upon. 

Anrea  mediocritas. 
The  golden  mean. 

Anream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti;  caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 

Whoever  chooses  the  golden  mean,  serene 
and  safe  dwells  neither  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
nor  in  an  envied  palace. 

Aut  Cassar,  aut  nullus. 
He  will  bo  Cssar  or  nobody. 

Aut  nunquam  tentes  aut  perfioe. 

iEither  never  attempt  or  else  accomplish. 
Motto  of  Duke  of  Dorset, 

Avi  memorantur  avorum. 

I  count  grandfathers'  grandfathers:    (I  fol- 
low a  long  train  of  ancestors.) 
Motto  of  Lord  Cfrantley. 

Aviso  la  fin. 

Ck>nsider  the  end. 

Motto  of  Second  Earl  of  OassUis. 

B. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia. 

Steadiness  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtneo. 
Motto  of  Viscount  Hereford, 

Beneficia  dare  qui  nescit,  injuste  petit. 

He  who  knows  not  how  to  coni^r  a  kind- 
ness cannot  justly  ask  for  one. 


Bene  qxd  latuit,  bene  Tixii. 
Who  Uvea  in  retirement  lives  weU. 

Benigno  numine. 

By  a  kind  providence. 

MottooftheFhunderqfiheEomm<if 

CkaOiam. 

Benignns  etiam  dandi  causam  cogitti 

Even  the  benevolent  man  reflects  on  thi 
cause  of  giving. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat 
He  gives  twice  who  gives  aoon. 

Bis  est  gratum  quod  opus  est  si  ultro  dfofn 

That  which  is  necessary  is  doubly  gztteftil 
if  you  offer  it  of  your  own  accord. 

Bonum   magis     carendo    quam  fraenda 
cemitur. 

A  good  thing  is  appreciated  mors  h/ ill 
absence  than  by  its  enjoyment. 

C. 

Candid^  et  constanter. 

CSandidly  and  constantly. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  (hventry 

Candor  dat  viribus  alas. 

Truth  gives  wings  to  strength. 

The  Motto  oflht  Irish  &H  of  Bdvtim, 

Gaseus    est    nequum    quia  digerit  onmii 
lequam. 

Cheese  is  good   for    little.     It  digesU&II 
things  but  itself. 

Casus,     quem     sepe    transit,    oliqnindo 
invenit. 

Whom  chance  frequently  passes  over,  itii 
some  time  finds. 

Catus  amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tfagtf* 
plantas. 

The  cat  loves  fish  but  will  not  vet  her 
paws. 

Cavendo  tutus. 

Safe  by  caution. 

The  Motto  of  the  House  qf  (bvoM&i 

Cave  tibi  cane  muto,  aqua  silentc. 
Beware  of  the  silent  dog  and  still  Vftt^ 

Cedant  arma  toga),  concedat  laures  lisgtuB- 

Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown,  and  tha  \a^ 
give  way  to  the  tongue. 

Cede  Deo. 
Yield  to  Providence. 

Celsa  graviore  casu  deoidunt  tonrai. 
Lofty  towers  fall  with  the  greatest  oflMh. 

Cit6  maturum  cit6  putridum. 
Soon  ripe  soon  rotten. 
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Clarior  e  tenebris. 

More  bright  from  obscnrity. 
The  Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl 


of  MUtawn, 


)/  the  Irish 

Coalazn  non  animTim. 

You  may  change  your   climate  not  your 
mind. 

Motto  of  Earl  Waldgrave. 

Cogito  ergo  sum. 

I  think,  therefore  I  exists 
Maxim  of  Descartes. 

Gompendiaria    res    improbitas,  yirtnsqne 
taMa. 

Wickedness  takes  the  shorter  road,  and 
Tirtne  the  longer. 

Gonfldo,  conqniesco, 

I  confide,  and  am  content. 

Motto  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Dysart* 

Consoia  mens  recti  tainai  mendacia  ridet. 

The  mind  which  is  conscious  of  right  de- 
spises the  lies  of  rumor. 

Conseqnitnr  qnodcnnqne  petit. 

He  attains  whatever  he  pnrsnes. 
MoUo  of  the  Irish  Earl  Bective. 

Gonsilio  et  animis. 

By  wisdom  and  courage. 

Motio  of  Second  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Constantia  ct  yirtute. 

By  constancy  and  yirtue. 
Motto  of  Lord  Amherst, 

Oomunpant  bonus  mores  colloquia  prava. 

Depraved  conversation  will  corrupt   the 
best  morals. 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 

The  corruption  of  the  best  is  productive 
of  the  worst. 

Cor  unum,  via  una^ 

One  heart,  one  way. 

MoUo  of  Earl  of  Exeter. 

Cras  credemus,  hodie  nihil. 
To-morrow  we  will  believe  but  not  to-day. 

Crescite,  et  multiplicaminL 

Increase,  and  multiply. 
lfo(to  €f  Maryland. 

Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus. 

Yirtue  grows  under  an  imposed  weighl 
Motto  of  Earl  of  Dunbigh, 

Crimina  qui  cemunt  aliorum,  non  sua  cer- 
nunt; 

There  are  those  who  can  see  the  faults  of 
others,  but  who  cannot  discern  their  own. 


Cruel,  dum  spiro,  fido. 

While  I  breathe  I  trust  in  the  cross. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Visayunt  NettervUU. 

Cuilibet  in  arte  suacredendum  est. 
Every  man  is  to  be  trusted  in  his  own  art 

Cujuslibet  est  solum,  ejus  usque  ad  coBlum. 

He  who  has  property  in  the  soil  has  the 
same  up  to  the  sky. 

Cum  licet  fugere,  ne  quare  litem. 

Do  not  seek  the  quarrel  which  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  escaping. 

Cur  omnium  fit  culpa,  pauoorum  soelus  ? 

Why  should  the  wickedness  of  a  few  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  all  ? 


D. 

Damnum  appellandum  est  cum  malA 
fama  lucrum. 

The  ^ain  which  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
reputation  should  rather  be  set  down  as  a 
loss. 

Data  fata  seoutus. 

Following  his  declared  fate. 
Motto  of  Lord  St,  John. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito. 

He  adds  honor  to  his  ancestral  honors. 
MoUo  of  Second  Earl  of  KeUie. 

Deorevi. 

I  have  decreed. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Westmeaih, 

Dedecus  ille  domfis  sciet  ultimus. 

The  good  man  is  the  last  who  knows  what 
is  amiss  at  home. 

De  gustibus  non  est  dispufcandum. 
There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

De  monte  alto. 

From  a  high  mountain. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  De  MontaU. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 

Let  nothing  but  good  be  spoken  of  the 
dead. 

De  non  apparentibus  et  non  existentibus 
eadem  est  ratio. 

The  reasoning  with  respect  to  things  which 
do  not  appear,  and  things  which  do  not  ex- 
ist must  De  the  same. 

Deo  adjuvante  non  timendum. 

By  God's  aid  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Fds  TFtUiam. 

Deo  date. 

Give  to  God. 

Motio  of  Lord  ArvndtiL 
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Deo  daco,  fexTO  ooxnitante. 

My  God  my  guide,  and  my  sword  my 
companion. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  CharlemorU. 

Deo,  non  fortTum. 
From  God,  not  fortune. 
Motto  of  Lord  Dighy. 

Dioiqne  beatns 
Ante  obitnm  nomo  snpremaque  mnera  debet. 

Gall  no  one  happy  before  ho  dies. 

Dies  diem  doeet. 
One  day  teaches  the  other. 

Difficilia  quoo  pnlchra. 
The  best  of  things  are  difficult  to  get. 

Dirigo. 

I  lead. 

Motto  of  Maine. 

Divide  et  impcra. 
Divide  and  govern. 

Dooendo  discimus. 
We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dooti  male  pingunt 

Learned  men  paint  badly,  (write  a  bad 
hand). 

Dominns  providebit. 

God  will  provide. 

Motto  of  Second  Earl  of  Olaagovo. 

Ducit  amor  patrio). 

The  love  of  my  country  leads  me. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Milford. 

Dum  spiro,  spero. 
Whilst  I  breathe,  I  hope. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  I'^counts  DiUon, 

Dum  vivimuR,  vivamus. 
While  we  live,  lot  us  live. 

Duo  quum  faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem. 

When  two  persons  do  the  same  thing  yet 
it  is  not  the  same. 

Duos  qui  sequitur  lepores,  neutrum  capit. 

Ho  who  follows  two  hares  is  sure  to  catch 
neither. 


Ecce  Homo. 
Behold  the  man. 

E  duobus  malls  minimum  eligendum. 
Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

Empta  dolore  dooet  ezperientia. 

Experience   bought   by   suifering   is   in- 
Btnictive. 


Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libortate  qnieten 

With  the  sword  sho  seeki  a  quiet pe 
with  liberty. 

Motto  of  Massachusetts, 

Eodem  collyrio  mederi  omnibus. 
To  cure  all  by  the  same  salve. 

E  pluribus  unum. 

From  many,  one. 

MoUo  of  the  United  States. 

Esse  quam  vidcri  malim. 

I  should  wish  to  be  rather  than  to  seen 
Motto  of  the  Earl  of  JVinterton. 

Et  decus  et  pretium  rectL 

Both  the    ornament   and  the  reward 
virtue. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  aid  La 

Etiam  quod  esse  videris. 

Be  what  you  seem  to  bei 
Motio  of  Lord  Sondes, 

f  Et  nos  quoque  tela  spaxsimus. 

I       We,  too,  have  hurled  weapons. 
Motto  of  Lord  Bawdoji, 


Eureka.   (Gr. ) 

I  have  found  it. 

Motto  of  California, 

Excelsior. 

Still  higher. 

Motto  of  the  State  of  Xew  Tork, 

Excitari  non  hebescere. 

Spirited,  not  inactive. 

Motto  of  Lord  Wcdsingham. 

Exemplo  plus  quam  ration o  vivimoi. 
We  live  more  by  example  than  by 

Exitus  acta  probat 

The  event  jnstifies  the  deed. 
Washington's  Motto. 

Ex  necessitate  rei. 
From  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit 
Out  of  nothing  nothing  comes. 

Ex  pede  Herculem. 
We  recognize  Hercules  from  hit  fooi> 

Experientia  est  optima  rerum  magiBtn^ 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  alltUDS 

Experientia  stultorum  magistra. 
Experience  is  the  mistress  of  fools. 

Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mereurius. 

A  Mercury  is  not  to  be  carved  outof  fV( 
wood. 
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IVudes  tna  compntat  azmos. 
Your  fS&ce  telk  yonr  age. 

Faioile  est  inTentis  addere. 

It  is  easy  to  add  to  things  already  in- 
Tented. 

Fare— fac. 

Speak — do. 

Motto  of  the  Second  Baron  JbtrfoiB. 

Fan  qtioa  sentiai 

To  speak  what  he  thinks. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  oMof 

Lord  Jvalpote, 

Fob  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

It  is  fair  to  deriTB  instmction  even  from 
an  enemy. 

Fax  mentis,  incendinm  glorias. 

The  torch  of  the  mind  is '  the  flame  of 
glory. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Oranard. 

Felix  qnem  faoiont  aliena  pericnla  cantnm. 

Happy  is  he  who  can  learn  prudence  from 
the  danger  of  others. 

Felix  qtii  nihil  debet. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  owes  nothing. 

Festinatio  tarda  est. 
Haste  is  slow. 

Fide  ot  amore. 

By  faith  and  lore. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 

Fide  et  fidncia. 
By  faith  and  courage. 

Motto  of  t}ie  Second  Earl  of  BoaAerry. 

Fide  et  fortitudine. 

By  faith  and  fortitude. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 

Fidei  coticula  crux. 

The  cross  is  the  touch-stone  of  faith. 
Motto  of  Earl  Clarendon,  Earl  Jersey^ 

and  of  (Ae  Irish  Earl  Grandison, 

Fideli  oerti  merces. 

The  faithful  are  certain  of  their  reward. 
Moiio  of  Earl  Boringdon, 

Fidelia  ad  umam. 

Faithful  to  the  ashes. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Sunderlin. 

Fideliter. 

Faithfully. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Baron  Bat^, 

Fide,  sed  cui.  Tide. 
Trust,  but  look  to  whom. 


Fides  probata  coronat. 

ApproTed  faith  crowns. 

Motto  of  (he  Scotch  Earl  of  Marchmowt^ 

Fidus  et  audax. 

Faithful  and  intrepid. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Lismore, 

Finem  respice. 

Look  to  the  end. 

Motto  of  Lord  Clifton, 

Finis  coronat  opus. 
The  end  crowns  the  work. 

Flecti  non  frangi. 

To  bend,  not  to  break. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Pabnerston, 

Formosa  facies  muta  commendatio  est. 

A  pleasing  countenance  is  a  silent  recom- 
mendation. 

Fortem  poece  animum. 

Ask  for  a  brave  soul. 

Motto  of  Lord  Say  an(f,  Lde, 

Forte  scutum,  salus  ducum. 

A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of  leaden. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  aermuMt. 

Fortes  fortuna  juTat. 
Fortune  assists  the  bold. 

Forti  et  fideli  nU  difficile. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  the  braTe  and  iluth- 
fuL 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Muskerry. 

Fortis  cadere,  cedere  non  potest. 

The  brave  man  may  fall,  but  cannot  yield. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Brogheda, 

Fortis  sub  forti  fatiscet. 

A  brave  man  will  yield  to  a  braver  man. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory, 

Fortiter  et  reote. 

Courageously  and  honorably. 
Mftto  of  Lord  HeaJthfiM, 

Fortiter  geret  erucem. 

He  will  bravely  support  the  cross. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Donaghmorem 

Fortitudine  et  prudentia. 

By  fortitude  and  prudence. 
Motto  of  Earl  Powis. 

Fortuna  favet  fatuis. 
Fortune  favors  fools. 

Fortuna  nimium  quern  fovet,  stultum  fiu)it 

Fortune  when    she   caresses  a   man  too 
much,  makes  him  a  fool. 

Fortuna  sequatur. 
Let  fortune  follow. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdem. 
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Frangas  non  fleetas. 

You  may  break,  but  not  bend  me. 
Mo&o  of  the  Marquis  of  Sk^ord, 

Front!  nnlla  fides. 
There  is  no  trusting  to  the  countenance 

Frostra  laborat  qni  omnibns  placere  stndet. 

He  labours  vainly  ^rho  endeavonrs  to  please 
every  person. 

Foimns. 

We  have  been. 

MaUo  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury ^  and  of 

the  Scotch  Earl  Mgin. 

Fnror  fit  Isesa  Baopias  patientia. 

Patience  when  too  often  outraged  is  con- 
verted into  madness. 


a 


Gaudet  tentamine  virtus. 

Virtue  rejoices  in  temptation. 
Motto  of  Earl  Dartmouth, 

Gloria  virtutis  umbra. 

Glory  is  the  shadow  v  .  e.  the  companion) 
of  Tirtne. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Longford, 

Graviora  qusedam  sunt  remedia  perieulis. 
Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Gutta  cayat  lapidem  non  t!  sed  B«Bpe  ea- 
dendo. 

The  drop  hollows  the  stone  not  by  its 
Ibioe,  but  by  the  frequency  of  its  falling. 


Habet  et  musca  penem. 
Tread  on  a  worm,  and  it  will  turn. 

Hseo  generi  incrementa  fides. 

This  faith  wiU  furnish  new  increase  to  our 
race. 

Motto  of  Marquis  Toionshend, 

Hnredis  fletus  sub  personu  risus  est 

The  weeping  of  an  heir  is  laughter  under 
a  mask. 

HsBreticis  non  est  servanda  fides. 
A  promise  to  heretics  need  not  be  kept. 

Honores  mutant  mores. 
Honors  change  manners. 

Honor  virtutis  pnemium. 

Honor  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 

Motto  of  Lord  Boston  and  Earl  Ferrers, 

Hora  e  semper. 

It  is  always  time. 

Motto  of  Earl  PomfreL 


Humani  nihil  aUenum. 

Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  ni«w 
Motto  of  EaH  Talbot. 

Humanum  est  errare. 
To  err  is  human. 


ninso  himine  solem. 

With  sight  unhurt  to  view  the  sun;  (thA 
quality  ascribed  to  the  eagle). 

Motto  of  Lord  Loughborough, 

Indignante  invidil^  florebit  Justus. 

The  just  man  will  flourish  ri  despite  of 
envy. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  Glendort, 

Inest  sua  gratia  parvis. 

Even    little    things   have   their   peculiar 
graced 

In  ferrum  pro  libertate  ruebant. 

For  freedom  they  rushed  upon  the  sword. 
ifo^o  of  Earl  Leicester, 

Ingens  telum  necessitas. 
Necessity  hath  no  law. 

Ingratum  si  dixeris  omnia  dicis. 

If  you  say  that  a  man  is  ungrateful,  ytm 
say  everytmng. 

In  hoc  signo  spes  mea. 

In  this  sign  (or  standard)  is  my  hope. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Taaffe, 

In.  hoc  signo  vinces. 

Under  this  standard  (sign)  thou  shalt  oon* 
quer. 

Motto  of  Emperor  Ck>nstantine, 

Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  bello  ante- 
fero. 

I  prefer  the  most  unjust  peace  to   the 
jnstest  war. 

Invitum  sequitur  honor. 

Honor  follows  him  against  his  inclinatioc 
MoUo  of  Irish  Marquis  Donegal 

In  nullum  avarus  bonus  est,  in  se  pessimua. 

The  avaricious  man  is  kind  to  no  person, 
but  he  is  most  unkind  to  himself. 

Inopem  copia  fecit. 
His  plenty  made  him  poor. 

In  pace  leones,  in  prolio  cervi. 
In  peace  they  are  lions,  in  battle  deer. 

Insanua  omnia  furere  credit  ceteros. 

Every  madman  thinks  thai  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  mad. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi. 

In  thee  O  Lord  have  I  hoped. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Straihrnorn, 
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Integra  mens  angastlBsima  possesaio. 

A  pore  mind  is  the  moist  angnst  possession. 
MoUo  qf  the  Irisk  Lord  Blayney. 

Interdom  lacrymn  pondera  Tocis  habent 
Teats  sometimes  have  the  weight  of  words. 

Inter  folia  frnctns. 
Fmit  among  the  leayes. 

In  ntroqne  fidelis. 

Faithful  in  both. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  ViscouM  FbUdand, 

In  Tino  yeritas. 
There  is  truth  in  wine. 


Labor  ipse  Toluptas. 

Labor  is  itself  a  pleasure. 
Motto  of  Lord  King, 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan. 
A  small  spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

Latet  anguis  in  herbs. 

There  is  a  snake  concealed  in  the  grass. 

LausDeo. 

Praise  be  to  Gk>d. 

Ifo^  of  the  Scotch  CourU  ArlfuOinoL 

Leyius  fit  patientia  quicquid  corrigere  est 
nefas . — Horace. 
What  cannot  be  eured  must  be  endured. 

libertas. 

Liber^. 

3£otto  of  (he  Irish  Baron  Cofhery, 

Lucri  bonus  odor  ex  re  qualibet. 

The  smell  of  gain  is  good  ftom  whateyer  it 
proceeds. 

Lupus  pilum  mutat  non  mentem. 

The  wolf  changes  his  coat,  but  not  his 
disposition. 


Magistratus  indicat  yirum. 

The  office  shows  the  man. 
Motto  of  Earl  Lonsdale, 

Magna  est  yeritas,  et  prsByalebit 
Truth  is  powerful,  and  will  preyaiL 

Magnum  hoc  yitium  yino  est; 
Pedes  captat  primum,  luctator  dolosus. 

This  is  the  great  fault  of  wine;  it  first 
trips  up  the  feet ;  it  is  a  cunning  wrestler. 

Mala  ultro  adsunt 
Sorrow  comes  unsent  for. 

Male  parta  mal  dilabuntur. 
Things  ill  acquired  are  ill  expended. 


Malo  mori  quam  foedari. 

I  had  rather  die  than  be  debased. 

MoUo  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  AthUme  and  of 

yisoount  JSingsUmd, 

Malum  malo  proximum. 
Misfortunes  are  close  to  one  another. 

Malum  yas  non  frangitur. 
A  bad  yessel  is  seldom  broken. 

Manu  forte. 

With  braye  hand. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Baron  Beay^ 

Manus  hiec  inimica  tyrannis. 

This  hand  is  an  enemy  to  tyrants. 
Motto  of  Lord  Oarysfort, 

Medioora  firma. 

The  middle  station  is  the  safest. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  OHmstotL 

Mel  in  ore,  yerba  lactis. 
Pel  in  oorde,  fhras  in  footis. 

Honey  in  his  mouth,  words  of  milk;  gall  in 
his  hearty  and  finud  in  his  acts. 

Melius  est  cayere  semper  quam  patii  semeL 

It  is  better  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  than 
to  suffer  once. . 

Memento  Mori. 
Bemember  Death. 

Memori&  in  setemfi. 

In  eternal  remembrance. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Tracey, 

Mens  eonscia  recti. 

A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 

Motto  of  the  Msh  Viscount  Ashbrook, 

and  of  Lord  Macartney, 

Mihi  cura  futuri. 
My  care  is  for  the  future. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Ongley. 

Miramur  ex  interyallo  fallentia. 

We  admire  at  a  distance  the  things  that 
deceiye  us. 


Miris  modos  dii  ludos  faciont  hominibus, 
Mirisque  exemplis  somnia  in  somnis  donant. 

The  gods  make  sport  of  men  in  wondrous 
ways;  and  in  wondrous  fashion  do  they  send 
dreams  in  sleep. 

Miserrima  fortuna  est  quad  inimico  caret. 

That  is  a  most  wretched  fortune  which  is 
without  an  enemy. 

Moderata  durant. 
Moderate  things  last 

Moniti  meliori  sequamur. 

Being  admonished,  let  us  follow  better 
things. 
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liontani  semper  liberi. 

Mountaineers  nro  always  freemen. 
Motto  of  West  Virginia, 

Mors    mortis,    morti    mortem    nisi    morte 

dedisses; 
JEiemei  vitoB  Janua  clausa  foret. 

0  death  of  death!  unless  thou  hadst  given 
np  death  to  death  by  death,  the  gate  of 
eternal  life  would  havo  been  closed. 

Mors  omnibus  commnnis. 
Death  is  common  to  all  men. 

Mortals  non  conyiciandum,  et  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonom. 

The  dead  cannot  defend  themselves,  there- 
fore speak  well  of  the  dead. 

Mortao  leoni  ct  lepores  insultant. 
Even  hares  can  insnlt  a  dead  lion. 

Moveo  ct  propitior. 

1  rise  and  am  appeased. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  WeUes. 

Malier  qnss  sola  cogitat,  male  cogitat. 

When  a  woman  thinks  by  herself,  she 
thinks  of  mischief. 

Multa  docet  fames. 
Hanger  teaches  many  things. 

Mnlti  tc  oderint,  si  teipsam  amcs. 
Many  will  hate  you  if  yon  love  yourself. 

Multorum  manibus  grande  levatar  onus. 
Many  hands  make  light  work. 

Multis  ictibus  dejicitur  quercus. 
Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

Mutare  vel  timere  spemo. 

I  scorn  to  change  or  fear. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

N. 

Naturalia  non  sunt  turpia. 
Natural  things  are  not  shameful. 

Naturam  oxpellas  furcu,  tamen  usque  re- 
oarret. 

Though  you  expel  Nature  with  a  club,  yet 
she  will  always  return. 

Natura  paucis  con  ten  ta. 
Nature  is  content  with  little. 

Nee  cupias  neo  metuas. 

Neither  desire  nor  fear. 

Motto  of  Lord  Dover,  and  of  the  Earl 

Hardujicke. 


Ne  cede  malis. 

Do  not  yield  to  misfortunes. 
Motto  of  EoLrl  Albermarle, 


Nee  male  notns  eqnes. 

A  well  known  knight. 

Motto  of  the  Jruh  Viscowii  SovAteeB. 

Neo  placid^  oontentns  quiete  est 

Nor  is  he  content  with  soft  repose. 
Motto  of  Earl  Peterborough, 

Neo  pluribus  impar. 

Not  an  unequal  match  for  larger  nunbefli 
Motto  of  Louis  XIV. 

Nee  prece  neo  pretio. 

Neither  by  bribe  nor  by  entreaty. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  BaUmtOL 

Nee  qucerere  ncc  spemere  honorem. 

Neither  to  seek  nor  to  despise  honors. 
Motto  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia. 
It  is  not  permitted  ns  to  know  all  thingii 

Neo  semper   feriet  quodcamque  miniUisr 
areas. 

The  arrow  will  not  always  hit  the  oljiel 
which  it  threatens. 

Neo  temere  nee  timide. 
Neither  rashly  nor  timidly. 

Motto  of  Earl  Doriington,  and<ffh$yiJk 

ViMcowdBMif 

Neo  timeo  nee  spemo. 

I  neither  fear  nor  despise. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Boynt, 

Ne  Jupiter  quidem  omnilnifi  plaoet 
Not  Jupiter  even  can  please  all. 

Nemo  me  impone  lacessit 

No  man  provokes  me  with  impnnitj. 
Motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Ne  puer  gladium. 
Do  not  trust  a  boy  with  a  sword. 

Neque  extra  necessitates  belli  pnaeipna 
odium  gero. 

I  bear  no  particular  hatred  beyond  tbe 
necessity  of  war. 

Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit 

He  is  wise  to  no  purpose,  who  is  not  ^^ 
to  himself. 

Neque  culpa  neque  laud  a  teipsunu 
Neither  blame  nor  applaud  thytdfl 

Nescio  quid  plus    est^  quod  donet  uMf^ 

chartis; 
Victurus  Genium  debet  habere  liber. 

Something  more  is  needed  to  give  ma/f' 
tality  to  writings.  A  book  that  ii  dettiad^ 
live  must  have  genius. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 
Let  not  the  shoemaker  go  beyond  his  bi^ 
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Ne  tenteSp  ant  perfice. 

Attempt  not«  or  accomplish. 

Moiio  of  the  Irish  Marquis  of  DownsJiire, 

Ne  vile  fano. 

Bring  nothing  base  to  the  temple. 
Motto  of  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Ne  Tile  Telis. 

Incline  to  nothins  base. 

Motto  of  Lord  Abergavenny, 

Iiihil  agendo,  male  agere  discimns. 
By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  ilL 

Nihil  diotnm  quod  non  dictnm  prins. 

Nothing  can  now  be  said,  which  has  not 
been  said  before. 

Nil  similios  insano  qnam  ebrios. 

Nothing  is  more  like  a  madman  than  a 
man  who  is  drank. 

Nil  sine  nnmine. 

There  is  nothing  without  a  Proyidence. 
Motto  of  Colorado. 

Niminm  altercando  Veritas  amittitnr. 
In  excessive  altercation  truth  is  lost. 

Niminm  ne  crede  colori. 
Trust  not  too  much  to  appearances. 

NibUitatis  virtus  non  stemma  character. 

Virtue  not  pedigree  should  characterize 
nobility. 

Motto  of  Earl  Orosvenor. 

Nisi  Dominus  frustra. 
Unless  God  be  with  us,  all  labor  is  vain. 

Nocet  differre  paratis. 
Delay  injures  those  who  are  prepared. 

Noli  equi  dentes  inspicere  donati. 
Look  not  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Nolo  episcopari. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  a  bishop. 

Non  amo  te  Zabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  solum  Bcio,  non  amo  te,  Zabidi. 

I  do  not  love  you,  Zabidio,  I  cannot  tell 
why;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  do  not  love 
you. 

Non  conscire  sibi. 

To  be  conscious  of  no  fault 
Motto  of  Earl  Winchelsea. 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corin- 
thum. 

Every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth. 

Kon  est  fumus  absque  igne. 
There  is  no  smoke  without  fire. 


Non  inferiora  socutus. 

Not  having  followed  mean  pursTiits. 
Motto  Lord  Moniford. 

Non  licet  in  bello  bis  peccare. 

It  is  not  permitted  in  war  to  err  twice* 

Non  nobis  solum  sed  toti  mundo  nati. 

Bom  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  the 
whole  world. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Bokeby. 

Non  omne  molitor  quio  fluit  unda  videt. 

The  miller  does  not  see  everything  that 
floats  by  his  mill. 

Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda. 
Every  error  is  not  to  be  called  a  folly. 

Non  opus  admisso  subdere  calcar  equo. 
Do  not  spur  a  free  horse. 

Non  quo,  sed  quomodo. 

Not  by  whom,  but  in  what  manner  (the 
business  is  done). 

MoUo  of  Earl  Suffolk. 

Non  revertar  inultus. 

I  will  not  return  unrevenged. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  lAsbume. 

Non  sibi  sed  patrisd. 

Not  for  self  but  for  country. 
Motto  of  Earl  Bomney. 

Nosoitur  ex  sociis. 
He  is  known  by  his  companions. 

Nos  poma  natamus. 
We  apples  swim. 

Nulla  83tas  ad  prsediscendum  sera  est. 
Never  too  old  to  learn. 

Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est  qusB  no  a  peimi- 
sceat  aliquid  veritatis. 

There  is  no  doctrine  so  false,  but  that  it 
may  be  intermixed  with  some  truth. 

Nulla  regula  sine  exceptione. 
No  rule  without  an  exception. 

Nullus  tantus  quiestus  quam  quod  habes 
parcere. 

There  is  no  gain  so  certain  as  saving  what 
you  have. 

Numini  et  patris)  asto. 

I  stand  to  God  and  my  country. 
Moito  of  the  Scotch  Lord  Aston. 

Nunc  aut  nunquam. 

Now  or  never. 

MoUo  of  the  Irish  Viscount  KUmorey. 

Nunquam  ad  liquidum  fama  perducitur. 
Fame  never  reports  things  in  their  true 

1  light 


I 
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Nonqnam  minas  solos,  qnam  cum  solns 
Never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 

Nanqnam  non  paratns. 

Never  imprenared. 

Motto  of  Marquis  AmumddU, 

O. 

Occnrrent  nnbes. 

Clouds  will  intervene. 
Motto  of  Baron  Eliot. 

Odimns  accipitrem  qnia  semper  vivit  in 
armis. 

We  hate  the  hawk,  because  it  always  lives 
in  arms. 

Omne  ignotnm  pro  magnifloo. 

Everything  unknown  is  taken  for  magniil- 
oent 

Omne  principium  grave. 
All  beginnings  are  diffioolt. 

Omne  mrom  carom. 
What  is  scarce  is  dear. 

Omne  solom  forti  patria  est 

To  a  brave  man,  every  soil  forms  his 
ooontry. 

Omnia  bona  Donis. 

All  things  are  good  with  the  good. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscovni  Wenman, 

Omnia  mea  meeom  porto 
All  that  is  mine  I  carry  with  me. 

Omnis  fors  ferendo  soperanda  est 

Every  fortune  is  to  be  overcome  by  en- 
during. 

Opera  iUius  mea  sunt. 

His  works  are  mine. 

Motto  of  Lord  Browniow. 

Oportetiniqoum  petas,  ut  lequum  feras. 

You  must  ask  what  is  unjust  that  you  may 
obtain  what  is  just. 

Optimum  obsonium  labor. 
Labor  is  the  b«»st  sauce. 

Ora  et  labora. 

Pray  and  labor. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  DaJhofuie, 

Ovem  lupo  commisist. 

You  have  committed  the  sheep  to  the  wolf. 
I 

P. 

Palma  non  sine  pulvere. 

The  palm  is  not  gained  without  the  dust 
of  labor. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Let  him  who  has  won  it  bear  the  palm. 
Motto  of  Lord  Nelson. 


Porcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitios. 
Be  sparing  of  persons  and  speak  of  crimea. 

Parvaleves  eapiunt  animas. 
Small  minds  are  won  by  trifles. 

Patria  cara,  carior  libertas. 

Country  is  dear,  but  liberty  dearer. 
Motto  of  Earl  Radnor . 

Patriffi  infelici  fidelis. 

Faithful  to  my  unhappy  country. 

Motto  of  ike  Irish  Earl  of  Gourfoien. 

Patriis  virtu tibus. 

By  ancestral  virtues. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Leitrinu 

Paz  potior  bello. 
Peace  is  preferable  to  war. 

Paz  in  bello. 
Peace  in  war. 

Peraget  angusta  ad  augusta. 

Through  difficulties  to  grandeur. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  MassareenB, 

Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dizerunt. 

May  they  perish  who  said  our  good  things 
before  us. 

Perficitur  dum  cseditur. 
He  is  made  perfect  by  correction. 


Periissem  ni  periissem. 

perished  unlesf 

lotto  of  the  Scotch  Baron  Newark. 


I  had  perished  unless  I  had  perished. 

Mot ~ 


Pezjurii  poena  divina  ezitium«  humana 
dedecus. 

The  crime  of  pezjury  is  punished  bv 
Heaven  with  perdition,  and  by  man  with 
disgrace. 

Per  mare,  per  terras. 

oogh  sea,  throu 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Mardonald, 


Through  sea,  through  Jand. 

ish 


Per   multum    risum    poteris    cog^oscere 
stultum. 

By  his  immoderate  laughter  you  can  al- 
ways distinguish  the  fool. 

Perseverando. 

By  perserverance. 

Motto  of  Lord  Dude. 

Plura  crapula  quam  gladius. 
Gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword. 

Plura  faciunt  homines   e    consuetudine^ 
quam  e  ratione. 

Men  do  more  firom    custom   than   firom 
reason. 
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Flares  adorant  solem  orientem  qoam  ooci- 
dentem. 

The  rising  son  is  more  adored  than  the 
setting. 

Plnsqne  exemplo  qoam  peooato  nooent. 

They  do  more  misohief  ftom  the  example, 
than  ffom  the  sin. 

Poeta  nasoitnr,  non  fit 
A  poet  is  bom,  not  made. 

Post  cineres  gloria  yenit 
Glory  comes  after  death. 

Post  nnbila  Phoebus. 

After  olonds,  snnshine. 

MoUo  of  the  Irish  Baron  Shvldham, 

Poesont^  quia  posso  Tidentnr. 
They  can,  who  think  they  can. 

Post  eqnitem  sedet  atra  onra. 
Dark  care  sits  behind  the  horseman. 

Potior  tempore,  i>otior  jure. 
First  in  time,  first  in  right. 

Pmsto  et  persto. 

I  perform  and  I  perseyere. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Haddingtim, 

Primns  inter  pares. 
First  among  his  peers. 

Prinoipis  est  yirtos  maTima  nosse  snos. 

It  is  a  prince's  highest  duty  to  be  ao- 
qoainted  with  his  subjects. 

Probam  panperiem  sine  dote  qunro. 
I  court  yirtuons  poverty  without  a  dowry. 

Pxobitas  laudatur,  et  alget. 
Honesty  praised,  is  lett  to  starre. 

Probitas  Terns  honor. 

Probity  is  true  honour. 

liotto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Chetwynd, 

Probum  non  poenitet. 

The  honest  man  does  not  repent. 
Motto  of  Lord  Sandys. 

Pro  Ohristo  et  patria. 

For  Christ  and  my  country. 
Motto  of  the  Eari  of  Kerr. 

Procul  absit  gloria  yulgi. 
I  am  beyond  yulgar  admiration. 

Procul  a  JoTe,  procul  a  folmine. 

Beinp  far  from  Jupiter,  you  are  also  tax 
from  hia  thunder. 

Prodesse  quam  conspiceri. 

To  dojgood  rather  than  be  conspicuous. 
Hotto  qf  Lord  Soimts 


Pro  libertate  patris. 

For  my  country*s  liberty. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Massey. 

Pro  magnd  charts. 

For  the  great  charter. 

Motto  of  Zord  Le  Despencer, 

Pro  rege  et  patria. 

For  my  kins  and  counter. 

Motto  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Leven, 

Pro  rege,  l^e,  ct  grege. 

For  the  king,  the  law,  and  the  people. 
Motto  of  Lord  Ponsonby. 

Pulchrum  est  accusari  ab  accusandis. 

It  is  honorable  to  be  accused  by  those  who 
deserve  accusation. 


Qu»  ^tniaaft,  salva. 

What  has  been  lost  is  safe. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Lord  of  Exntore, 

Qu»  supra  nos,  nihil  ad  nos. 

The  things  which  are  above  us  are  nothing 
to  us. 

Qualis  ab  inoepto. 

The  same  from  the  beginning. 

MMo  of  the  Irish  Lord  ClanJtfrassV. 

Qualis  vir,  talis  oratio. 
As  the  man,  so  his  si>eeoh. 

Quam  prope  ad  crimen  sine  orimine. 

How  nearly  a  man  may  approach  to  guilt, 
without  being  guilty. 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sanoimus 
iniquam. 

How  rashly  do  we  sanction  an  unjust  law 
which  will  yet  injure  ourselves. 

Quem  Jupiter  vultperdere,  prius  dementat. 

Whom  Jupiter  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first 
deprives  of  reason. 

Quem  te  Dens  esse  jussit. 

What  God  commanded  you  to  be. 
Motto  (ftheMsh  Baron  Sh^gield, 

Qui  capit,  ille  facit. 

He  who  takes  it  to  himsel',  makes  the 
allusion. 

Quid  futurum  eras  fuge  quierere. 

Do  not  seek  to  know  what  will  happen  to- 
morrow. 

Qui  de  contemnendagloriAlibros  scribunt, 
nomen  suum  subscribunt. 

Those  who  write  books  about  despising 
glory  inscribe  their  own  names. 

Quid  verum  atque  decens. 

What  is  just  and  honorable. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Dungannon. 
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Qni  e  nace  nnclenm  esse    volt,   nuoem 
frangit 

He  that  will  eat  the  kernel  most  crack  the 
nut 

Qui  fiB^t  Baoros  anro  vel  marmore  ynltus, 
Non  fjEMUt  ille  deos;  qui  rogat  ille  faoit. 

It  is  not  he  who  forms  sacred  images  of 

gold  or  marble,  that  makea  them  gods,  but 
e  who  kneels  before  them. 

Qai  invidet  minor  est. 

He  who  envies,  admits  his  inferiority. 
M<Mo  of  Lord  Oadogan, 

Qnilibet  prsesnmitnr,  doneo  probetar  con- 
trarinm. 

Every  one  is  considered  good  nntil  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

Qai  male  agit  odit  Incem. 

He  who  commits  evil  actions  shnns  the 
Ught 

Qai  nimiam    probat,  nihil  probat. 
He  who  proves  too  mnoh,  proves  nothing. 

Qui  non  proficit,  deficit. 
He  who  does  not  advance,  recedes. 

QuBqae  sibi  proximus. 
Every  one  is  nearest  to  himselt 

Qnisqne  snomm  verbomm  optimua  inter- 
pres. 

Every   one    can   best    explain    his    own 
words. 

Qoisqnis  nbiqae  habitat,  Maxime,  nnsquam 
habitat. 

He   dwells   nowhere,  who    dwells    every- 
where. 

Qais    vnlt   vitare  Charybdim    incidit   in 
Scyllam. 

To  avoid  Gharybdis  and  fall  into  Soylla. 

Qui  taoet  consentit. 
Who  is  silent,  consents. 

Qni  transtnlit,  snstinet. 

He  who  transplanted,  still  sustains. 
Motto  of  OonMctveui. 

Qui  nti  scit,  ei  bona. 

That  man  should  be  possessed  of  wealth, 
who  knows  its  proper  use. 
Motto  of  Lord  Berwick. 

Qni  vult  decipi,  decipiatur. 

If  any  man  wishes  to  be  deceived,  let  him 
be  deceived. 

Quod  est  violentnm,  non  est  durabile. 
What  ifl  violent  is  not  durable. 


Quod  fieri  potest  per  pauoa  non  debet  per 
plura. 

What  can  be  done  with  little,  need  not  be 

done  with  much. 

• 

Quod  nemotaquam  infondit  in  oineres. 

No  one  pours  water  on  the  ashes,  (to  save 
the  house  from  burning). 

Quondam  vicimus  armis. 

We  were  once  victorious  in  arms. 
Motto  of  Lord  Dorchester. 

Quos  Deua  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat 

Whom  God  wishes   to    destroy,  he   first 
makes  mad. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recena  servabit  od- 

orem 
Testa  diu. 

The  cask  will    long    retain  the  flavor  of 
what  first  filled  it 

Quot  homines,  tot  sententisa;  suuscuique 
mos. 

Many  men,  many  minds;   every  one  has 
his  own  fashion. 

Becte  et  suaviter. 

Justly  and  mildly. 

Motto  of  Lord  Scarsdale. 

Befert  sis  bonus,  an  velis  videri. 

It  matters  much  whether  you  are  really 
good,  or  only  wish  to  appear  so. 

Begnant  populi. 

The  people  rule. 

Motto  of  Arkansiis, 

Benovato  nomine. 

By  a  revived  name. 

Motto  of  Irish  Baron  Westooie. 

Bidendo  corrigit  mores. 
He  reforms  manners  by  ridicule. 

S. 

Salus  per  Christum  Bedemptorem. 

Salvation  through  Christ  the  Bedeemer. 
Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Moray. 

Salus  populi  suprema  est  lex. 

The  welfjEire  of  the  people  is  the  highest 
law. 

Motto  of  Missouri, 

Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona. 
Handsome  enough  is  good  enough. 

Saxum  volutum  non  obducitur  musco. 
A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

Semel  insanlvimus  omnes. 
We  have  all  at  some  time  been  foolish. 
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Semper  fidelia. 

Always  faithful. 

MoUo  of  Lord  Onslow, 

Semper  gracnlas  asaidet  graculo. 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Semper  paratos. 

Always  ready. 

Moito  of  Lord  Clifford, 

Semper  timidnm  scelos. 
GaUt  is  always  timid. 

Sene,  bis  pner. 
An  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Sero  sed  serio. 

Late,  bat  seriously. 

MoUo  of  ike  Scotch  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
and  of  Marquis  if  Saiishury. 

Servata  fides  cineri. 

Faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  ancestors. 
M(Mo  of  Lord  Harrouby, 

Senrabo  fidem. 

I  will  keep  fedth. 

Motto  of  Lord  Sherborne, 

Sio  semper  tyrannis. 

Thus  may  it  always  be  with  tyrants. 
Motto  of  Virginia. 

Sic  tacnisses,  philosophns  maDsisses. 

Had  yon  been  silent,  yon  might  still  have 
passed  as  a  philosopher. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mnndi 
So  passes  this  world's  glory. 

Sio  Tolo,  sio  jnbeo,  stat  pro  ratione  Tolnntas. 

Thus  I  wish  and  order;  my  will  stands  in 
the  place  of  reason. 

Si  Deus  nobiscum,  qois  contra  nos? 

If  God  be  with  ns,  who  shall  be  against  us  ? 
ifotto  of  the  Irish  Viscount 

Mountmorris, 

Si  leonina  pellis  non  satis  est,  assnenda 
Tulpina. 

If  the  lion's  skin  is  not  enough,  sew  on  the 
fox's. 

Similia  similibus  curantur. 
Like  cures  like. 

Similis  simili  gaudet. 
One  is  pleased  with  his  equal. 

Sine  Gerere  et  Baccho  firiget  Venus. 
Without  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  Venus  freezes. 

Si  quseris  peninsulam  amoonam,  circum- 
■pice. 

If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  be- 
hold it  here. 

Motto  <if  MichigauL 


Si  sit  prudentia. 

If  there  be  prudence. 

Motto  of  Lord  Auckland. 

Si  tIs  Incolumem,  si  yis  te  reddere  sanum, 
Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  profanxmi. 

K  you  wish  to  preserve  yourself  in  health 
and  safety,  avoia  serious  cares,  and  do  not 
give  way  to  passiozL 

Sola  juvat  virtus. 

Virtue  alone  assists  me. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Baron  Blaniifre. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus. 

Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility. 

Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Ahercom. 

Sola  salus  servire  Deo. 

Our  only  safety  is  in  serving  God. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Boss, 

Sola  virtus  invicta. 

Virtue  alone  is  invincible. 

MoUo  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Spectemur  agendo. 

Let  us  be  seen  by  our  deeds. 

Motto  of  £kirl  Beauiieu,  and  of  the  Irish 

Viscount  Cliefdsn. 

Spero  meliora. 

I  hope  for  better  things. 

Motto  qf  Scotch  Viscount  Stormont,  and 
the  Scotch  Baron  Torphicheiu 

Spes  durat  avorum. 

The  hope  of  my  ancestors  endures. 
Jfo^  of  Earl  Bod\ford. 

Spes  mea  Christus. 

Christ  is  my  hope. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Lucan. 

Spes  mea  in  Deo. 

My  hope  is  in  God. 
Motto  of  Teynham. 

Spes  tutissima  coelis. 

The  safest  hope  is  in  Heaven. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Kingston. 

Stant  cetera  tigno. 

The  rest  stand  on  i^  beam. 
Motto  of  Earl  Ahoyne. 

Stare  super  vias  antiquas. 
To  stand  firm  on  the  old  paths. 

Stat  promissa  fides. 

The  promised  faith  remains. 

Idbtto  of  the  Scotch  Baron  lAndores, 

Studiis  et  rebus  honestis. 

By  honest  pursuits  and  studies. 
Motto  of  Lord  Ashtnarton. 

Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes. 
Biches  will  bear  out  folly. 
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Sfcultitiazn  simnlare  loco,  sapientia  samma  est 

To  assume  the  gazb  of  folly  is,  in  some 
cases,  -wisdom. 

Stnltns  nisi  quod  ipse  facit,  nil  rectum  putat. 

The  fool  thinks  nothing  well  done  but 
what  is  done  by  himself. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re. 
Gentle  in  manners,  ilcm  in  action. 

Sub  cruce  Candida. 

Under  the  fair  cross. 
Motto  of  Lord  LovelL 

Sub  hoo  signo  yinces. 

Under  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 
MoUo  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Dt  Vesei, 

Sub  rosS. 
Under  the  rose  vprivately). 

Summum  jus  summa  injuria. 

The  strictest  law  is  sometimes  the  greatest 
injustice. 

T. 

Tandem  Ht  surculus  arbor. 

The  shoot  at  length  becomes  a  tree. 
MoUo  of  Marquis  of  Waierford, 

Templa  quam  dilecta! 
Temples  how  beloyedl 

Motto  of  Marquis  of  Buekinghatn. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

The   times  change  and  we  change  with 
them. 

Thesaurus  est  malorum  mala  mulier. 
A  wicked  woman  is  a  magazine  of  ctIIs. 

Timet  pudorem. 

He  fears  shame. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Downe. 

Timidus  se  vooat  oantum:  parcum,  sordidus. 

The  coward  says  that  he  is  cautious;  the 
miser,  that  he  is  sparing. 

Triumpho  morte  tam  vit&. 

I  triumph  in  death,  as  in  life. 

Motto  of  the  J^iah  ViaoouMtAUen 

Tuebor. 

I  will  defend. 

The  Motto  of  Visctmnt  TorringUm, 

Tu  ne  cede  malis. 

Yield  not  to  misfortunes. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  MUUm. 

Tuum  est? 

Is  it  yours  ? 

Motto  of  Earl  Oowper. 

V. 

Ubiounque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse 
videtur. 

Wherever  art  ia  displayed,  truth  seems  to 
be  wanting. 


Ubi  lapsus? — Quid  feci? 

Where  am  I  fallen  ? — ^What  have  I  done? 
Motto  of  Visco\ad  Covrtsruxy, 

Ubi  mel,  ibi  apes. 
Where  there  is  honey  there  are  becB. 

Ubiqno  patriam  reminisci. 

Eyerywhere  to  remember  our  country. 
Motto  of  Eari  Malmeslmry, 

Uni  »quus  virtutL 

Friendly  to  virtue  alone. 
Motto  of  Earl  of  Mansfidd. 

Unica  virtus  neoessaria. 

Virtue  is  the  only  thing  necessary. 
Motio  of  the  Irish  Earl  Momingtotu 

Ut  apes  geometriam. 

As  bees  ^practice)  geometry. 

Motto  of  Marquis  cf  LansdowfL 

Utcumque  placuerit. 

Afl  it  shall  please  (God). 
Motto  of  Earl  Howe. 

Ut  prosim. 

That  I  may  do  good. 

The  Motto  of  Lord  Foley. 

Ut  quimus,  quando  ut  volumus  non  Hoei. 

When  we  cannot  act  as  we  wish,  we  must 
act  aa  we  can. 

Ut  quocunque  paratua. 

Prepared  on  every  side. 

Mottoofihe  Irish  Earl  of  Oatxuu 

Ut  vitiia  nemo  sine  nascitur. 
Every  man  hath  his  faults. 

V. 

Yelim,  mehercule,  cum  isti  errare    quam 
cum  aliis  recte  sentire. 

I  would  rather  be  wrong  with  this  man, 
than  be  right  with  others. 

Yentis  seoundis. 

With  prosperous  winds.     With  uniform 
success. 

Motto  of  Lord  Eood. 

Veritas  vincit. 

Truth  conquers. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  Marishaa, 

Ver  non  semper  viret. 

Spring  does  not  always  flourish. 
Motto  of  Lord  Vernon, 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsxim. 
No  steps  backwards. 

Victor  volentes  per  populos  dat  jura. 

He,  as  a  conqueror,  dictates  his  laws  to  m 
Nvilling  people. 
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Vigilantibns. 

To  the  watchful.  .  ^  _^    , 

ifotto  of  the  Irish  Visoouni  Oo^ora. 

Yincit  amor  patrin. 
The  love  of  my  coxmtiy  overcomes. ' 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Motesworih, 

and  Lord  Munoaster, 

Vinoit  omnia  veritafl. 

Tmth  conquers  all  things. 

Vincit  qui  se  vincit. 
He  conquers  who  conquers  himsel£ 
Motto  of  Lord  Howard  of  VToWen, 

Tincit  Veritas. 

Truth  conquers.  ,  «  „         m 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earls  of  BaBamoni 

and  Montraih, 

Virescit  vulnere  virtus. 
Virtue  flourishes  from  a  wound. 
Motto  of  Scotch  Earl  of  OaUoway. 

Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur. 
He  is  wise  who  talks  but  little. 

Virtus  ariete  fortior. 
Virtue  is  stronger  than  a  battering  ram 
Motto  of  Earl  of  Abingdon, 

Virtus  in  actions  oonsistit. 

Virtue  consists  in  action. 
Motto  of  Lord  Craven. 

Virtus  in  arduis. 

Virtue  in  difficulties. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscwad  OuBmL 

Virtus  incendit  vires. 
Virtue  kindles  strength. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Strangford. 

Virtus  mills  scuta, 
Virtue  is  a  thousand  shields. 
Motto  of  Earl  of  ^ngham. 

Virtus  requiei  nescia  sordid©. 
Valor  which  knows  not  mean  repose. 
Motto  of  Irish  Viscount  Desart. 

Virtus  semper  viridis. 
Virtue  is  always  flourishing. 

Motto  of  Irish  Viscount  Bdmore. 

Virtus  vincit  invidiam. 

Virtue  conquers  envy. 

Motto  of  Marquis  of  Oomwams. 

Virtute  ao  fide. 

By  virtue  and  faith.  ,  ,  ,  • 

Jfotto  ofEaH  of  Oxford  and  Irish 

Viscount  Melboume. 

Tirtute  ao  labore* 

By  virtue  and  toil. 

Mott^  of  the  Scotch  Earl  DundomUU 


Virtute  et  opera. 
By  virtue  and  industry. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Fife. 

Virtute  fldeque. 
By  virtue  and  faith. 

Jf otto  of  the  Scotch  JBoron  Mibank, 

Virtute  non  astutiH. 

By  virtue,  not  by  craft. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Perry. 

Virtute  non  viris. 
From  virtue,  not  from  men. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Kerry. 

Virtute  quies. 

Content  in  virtue.  ! 

Jfotto  of  Baron  Mulgrave. 

Virtuti  nihil  obstat  et  armis. 
Nothing  can  resist  valor  and  arms. 
MoUo  of  the  Earl  of  Aldborough. 

Virtuti  non  armis  fldo. 
I  trust  to  virtue  and  not  to  arms. 
Jfotto  of  Lord  Gray  de  WiUon. 

Virtutis  amor. 

The  love  of  virtue. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  Annestey. 

Virtutis  amorcr. 

Through  the  love  of  virtue. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  VaUntia. 

Virtutis  avorum  prcemium. 
The  reward  of  the  virtue  of  xny  ancestors. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Baron  Templetoum. 

Virtutis  fortuna  comes. 
Fortune  is  the  companion  of  virtue. 
Motto  of  the  Irish  Barons  Newhauen 

and  Harherton. 

Vis  units  fortior. 
Force  or  power  is  strengthened  by  union 
MoOo  of  the  Irish  Earl  Mount  Cashel. 

Vit«  via  virtus. 

Virtue  is  the  way  of  life. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  EaH  of  Portarlington. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur. 
No  man  is  bom  without  his  faults. 


Viva  vox  docet. 

The   living   voice    teaches    (better    than 
books). 

Vivere  sat  vinoere. 

To  conquer  is  to  live  enough. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Seflon.  . 

Vivit  post  funera  virtus. 
Virtue  survives  the  crave. 

Motto  of  the  IrishEarl  of  ShannofL 
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Yiz  ea  nostra  toco. 

I  can  Boaroely  eall  these  things  onr  own. 
Motto  of  Lord  Sundridge  and  Eoarl 

Wdrudck, 

Yolens  et  potens. 

Willing  and  able. 
Motto  of  Nevada, 

Yolo  non  Taleo. 

I  am  willing  bnt  unable. 

Motto  of  the  EaH  of  CkMsk. 


Yota  yita  mea. 

My  life  is  devoted. 

Motto  €f  the  Irish  EaH  </  Meaik 

Yox  et  pneterea  nihil. 
A  Toioe^  and  nothing  more. 

Yox  popnli,  vox  Dei. 

The  Toioe  of  the  people  is  the  voioe  of 
God. 

Ynltnfl  est  index  animL 
The  faoe  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 


PROVERBS  AND  MOTTOES 


CDXJJED  niOK  moubbn  fobbzon  tokouss. 


A  barbe  de  foU  on  apprend  k  raser. 
Men  learn  to  shave  on  the  beard  of  a  fool. 

A  bon  chat,  bon  rat. 
To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat 

A  bon  chien  il  ne  vient  jamais  nn  bon  os. 
A  good  bone  never  comes  to  a  good  dog. 

A  bon  Tin,  il  ne  fant  point  bonchon. 
Good  wine  needs  no  bnsh. 

A  chemin  battn  il  ne  croit  point  d'  herbe. 
No  grass  grows  on  a  beaten  road. 

Aide  toi,  le  ciel  t*  aidera. 
Help  yonrself,  and  Heaven  will  help  yon. 

A  la  fkim  il  n'  7  a  point  de  manvais  pain. 
To  the  hungry  no  bread  is  bad. 

A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre. 
In  war  according  to  war. 

A  raise  on  marche  k  pied  qui   mene  son 
cheval  par  la  bride. 

'Tis  easy  to  go  on  foot  when  one  has  a 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

A  laver  la  tete  d*un  ane  on  perd  sa  lessive. 

He  who  washes  a  donkey's  head  wastes  his 
soap. 

Aller  en  1*  autre  monde  est  ti^s-giande  sot- 

tise, 
Tant  que  dans  celui-ci  Ton  pent    etre    de 

mise. 

It  is  very  foolish  to  rush  into  the  next 
world  when  we  can  be  well  placed  in  this. 

Amour  fait  beaucoup,  mais  argent  fait  tout 
Love  does  much,  but  money  does  all. 


A  petit  meroier,  petit  panier. 

For  the  small  trader,  a  small  basket 
A  small  padc  serves  a  smaU  boefc. 

Apres  la  pluie  vient  le  beau  temps. 
After  a  storm  comes  a  calm. 

Aprte  la  poire,  ou  le  vin  ou  le  pretre. 
After  the  fruit,  wine  or  the  priest 

Apr^  la  mort  le  m^decin. 
After  death  the  doctor. 

Apr^  moi  le  deluge. 
After  me  the  deluge. 

Argent  fait  tout 
Money  does  alL 

Argent  r69u,  le  bras  rompu. 
The  money  received,  the  aim  is  broken. 

Assez  consent  qui  ne  mot  dit 
Silence  is  consent. 

Assez  y  a,  si  trop  n'  y  a. 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

A  tons  oiseaux  leur  nids  sont  beaux. 
Every  bird  likes  its  own  nest 

An  bon  droit. 

To  the  just  right. 

Motto  of  ike  Earl  cf  JSgremonL 

An  bout  du  fosse  la  culbute. 
At  the  end  of  the  ditch,  the  summerset    • 

Aujourd*  hui  roi,  domain  rien. 

To-dav  King,  to-nlorrow  nothing. 
.Fortune  is  alxx^ys  changing, 

Au  regnard  endormi  rien  ne  chut  en  la 
gueula 

When  the  fox  is  asleep,  nothing  £Bdls  into 
his  mouth. 
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Aassitot  dit,  aussitot  fait. 
No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Avoir  Taller  pour  lo  venir. 
To  have  the  going  for  the  coming. 

Aymez  loyante. 

Love  loyalty. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  of  BoUon, 

B. 

Bon  avocat  manvais  voisin. 
A  good  lawyer  is  a  bad  neighbor. 

Bonne  et  belle  assez. 

Good  and  handsome  enough. 
Motto  of  Earl  of  Faucoriberg, 

Bonne  renommee  vaut  mienx  qne  ceintore 
doree. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  a  girdle  of  gold. 

Bon  jour,  bonne  oeuvre. 

Good  day,  good  work. 

The  Better  the  Bay  the  Better  the  Deed, 

Bon  marche  tire  Targent  hors  de  la  bourse. 

A  cheap  bargain  takes  money  from  the 
purse. 

Boutez  en  avant. 

Push  forward. 

MoUo  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Barrymore, 

Brebis  compt^es,  le  loup  les  mange. 
The  wolf  eats  the  counted  sheep. 

Bruler  la  chandelle  par  les  deux  bouts. 

Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Extravagance  Leads  to  Penury, 

C. 

Oelui-l&  est  le  mieux  servi,  qui  n'a  pas 
besoin  do  mettre  les  mains  des  autres  au  bout 
de  ses  bras. 

The  man  is  best  served  who  has  no  occa- 
sion to  put  the  hands  of  others  at  the  ends  of 
his  arms. 

Gelui-Ut  qui  d^vore  la  substance  du  pauvre, 
y  trouve  &  la  fin  un  os  qui  Tetrangle. 

He  who  devours  the  substance  of  the  poor 
will  find  at  length  a  bone  to  choke  him. 

Gelui  pent  hardiment  nager  h,  qui  Ton 
Boutient  le  menton. 

He  must  needs  swim  that's  held  up  by  the 
ohin. 

Ce  monde  est  plein  de  fous;  et  qui  n'en 

veut  pas  voir 
Doit  se  renfermer  seul,  et  casser  son  miroir. 

This  world  is  full  of  fools,  and  he  who 
would  not  see  one,  must  shut  himself  up 
alone,  and  break  his  looking-glass. 


Ce  n'est  pas  etre  bien  ais^  que  de  rire. 

Laughing  is  not  a  proof  that  the  mind  is 
at  ease. 

Ce  qui  fait  qa*on  n'est  pas  content  de  si 
condition,  c'est  I'idee  chimerique  que  Ton  se 
forme  du  bonheur  d*autmi. 

What  makes  many  persons  discontented 
with  their  own  condition  is  the  absurd  idle 
which  they  form  of  the  happiness  of  <^eii. 

Ce  qui  manque  auz  orateurs  en  profondeaz; 
lis  vous  la  donnent  en  longueur. 

What  orators  want  in  depth  they  give  yoa 
in  length. 

Ce  qui  vient  par  la  flute,  8*en  va  par  le 
tambourin. 

What  comes  by  the  flute,  goes  away  by  the 
tambourine. 

Easy  coTne^  easy  go. 

Ce  qu'on  nomme  liberalite  n'est  loimoi 
que  la  vanity  de  donner,  que  nousaimflOi 
mieux  que  ce  que  nous  donnons. 

That  which  is  called  liberality  is  fireqneDlij 
nothing  more  than  the  vanity  of  givinft  ^ 
which  we  are  more  fond  than  of  ue  tuag 
given. 

Ce  sont  toujours  les  aventuriers  qui  foot 
des  grandes  choses,  et  non  pas  lessouvenias 
de  grandes  empires. 

It  is  only  adventurers  that  perform  greet 
actions,  and  not  the  sovereigns  of  emjuresi 

C*est  une  grande  folia  de  voulotr  £tre  ssge 
tout  seul. 

It  is  great  folly  to  think  of  beiag  ^ 
alone. 

C*est  une  grande  habillte  que  de  anw 
cacher  son  habilit^ 

The  greatest  skill  is  shown  in  hiding  our 
skill. 

Ceux  qui  n'aiment  pas  ont  xmreinflBt  ^ 
grandes  joies;  ceux  qui  aimentont  eosTCBt 
de  grandes  tiistesses. 

Those  who  do  not  love  seldom  fed  gnst 
joy;  those  who  do  love  Kn  liable  togM^ 
sorrow. 

Chacnn  h  son  g^ut. 
Every  man  to  his  taste. 

Chacun  demande  sa  sorte. 

Each  demands  his  own  kind. 
Every  Jack  must  have  his  OiU, 

Chateaux  en  Espagne. 

Castles  in  Spain, 
OasUes  in  the  air. 

Chat  ^haude  craint  I'ean  firoide. 
A  scalded  cat  fears  cold  water. 

Comme  je  fus. 

As  I  was. 

Motto  of  Viscounis  DiuDey  and  Wof^ 
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Craignezhonte. 

Fear  shame. 

ifotto  qf  Duke  qf  Portland, 

Ciaignez  tont  d'nn  anteur  en  coorronx. 
Fear  the  worst  from  an  enraged  aathor. 

D. 

Bans  les  conseils  d'nn  ^tat  il  no  faut  pas 
tant  regarder  ce  ou'on  doit  faire  qne  ce 
qu'on  pent  faire. 

In  the  councils  of  the  state  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  ought  to  bo  done,  as 
what  can  be  done. 

I>an8  un  pays  libre  on   crie   beaucoup 
quoiqu'  on  souffire  pen;   dans  un  pays  de 
tyrannie  on  se  plaint  pen  quoiqu*  onsouffre 
beaucoup. 

In  a  firee  country  there  is  much  clamor 
with  little  suffering;  in  a  de8x>otio  state  there 
is  little  complaint  but  much  grievance. 

Do  bon  commencement  bonne  fin. 
A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 

De  bon  youloir  servir  le  roy. 

To  serve  the  king  with  good  wilL 
Motto  of  Earl  Tatikerville, 

De  court  plasir  long  repentir. 
Short  pleasure,  long  repentance. 

De  la  main  h  la  bouche,  so  perd  souTent  la 
soupe. 

From  the  hand  to  the  mouth  the  soup  is 
often  lost. 

Droit  et  avant 

Bight  and  forward. 

Motto  of  Viscount  Sydney. 

D*nn  d^vot  souyent  an  chretien  veritable, 
Ia  distance  est  deux  fois  plus  longue,  h  mon 

avis, 
Que  du  pole  antarctique  au  d^troit  de  Davis. 

The  distance  between  a  devotee  and  a  true 
Christian  is  often  twice  as  great  as  that  from 
the  Southern  Pole  to  Davis  Strait 

S. 

En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance. 

In  God  is  my  trust. 

Motto  of  Irish  Earl  Qirhampton, 

En  Dieu  est  tout. 

In  God  is  everything. 

MdUo  qf  Earl  of  Strafford. 

En  la  rose  je  fleuris. 

I  flourish  in  the  rose. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  qf  Richmond. 

En  parole  je  vis. 

I  live  in  the  word. 

Motto  <2f  Lord  SloweO. 


En  sTiivant  la  y^rit^. 
In  following  truth. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

£nvieillissant,on  devient  plus  fou  et  plus 
sage. 

When  men  grow  old,  they  become  morQ 
foolish  and  more  wise. 

Esperance  et  Dieu. 

Hope  and  God. 

Motto  of  Lora  Lovaine. 

Esperance  en  Dieu. 

Hope  in  God. 

Motto  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

£tre  pauvre  sans  etre  libre,  o'  est  le  pire 
etat  ou  r  homme  puisse  tomber. 

To  be  poor  without  being  free  is  the  worst 
state  into  which  man  can  &L 

T. 

Femme  rit  quand  clle  pent,  et  pleure  quand 
elle  veut. 

Women  laush  when  they  can,  and  weep 
when  they  will. 

Fidelite  est  de  Dieu. 

Fidelity  is  of  God. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  PowerscourL 

Fol  est  qui  plus  depense  que  sa  rente  ne 
vaut 

He  is  a  fool  that  si>ends  more  money  than 
his  receipts. 

Foy  en  tout 

Faith  is  everything. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  qf  Sussex, 

Foy  pour  devoir. 

Faith  for  duty. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  cf  SomerseL 

G. 

Gardez  bien. 

Take  care. 

Ifo^  qf  Scotch  Earl  of  Eglifdon. 

Gardez  la  foy. 

Keep  faith. 

Motto  of  Earl  Pouleli. 

Gardez  la  foi. 

Guard  the  faith. 

Motto  qfthe  Irish  Baron  Kensington, 

H. 

Haut  et  bon. 

Great  and  good. 

Motto  of  the  Msh  Viscouni  DoneraXk, 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 
MxMo  qf  Great  Britain. 
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II  a  la  zner  a  boire. 

He  lias  to  drink  up  the  sea. 
A  great  voork  to  occompitsft. 

n  a  le  vin  matiyais. 

He  has  bad  wine. 

Jie  is  quarrelsome  when  in  his  cups. 

H  bat  lo  boisson  sans  prendre  roisean. 

Ue  beats  the  bosh,  and  another  catches 
the  bird. 

n  coute  pea  a  amasscr  beanoonp  de  ri- 
chesses,  et  beaucoup  a  en  amasser  peu. 

It  requires  but  little  effort  to  amass  a  great 
deal  of  riches,  bat  it  requires  much  effort  to 
collect  a  little. 

II  est  plus  hontenx  de  se  d^fier  de  ses  amis 
quo  d'en  etre  trompe. 

It  is  more  disgraceful  to  suspect  our  friends 
than  to  be  deceived  by  them. 

U  est  temps  de  fermer  Tetable  quand  les 
chevauz  en  sont  alles. 

Wrhen  the  steed  is  stolen,  it  is  time  to  shut 
the  stable  door. 

II  fait  bon  battre  le  fer,  tandis  qu*il  est 
chaud. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.      « 

» 

vH  faut  attendre  le  boiteux. 

It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  lame  man. 

n  faut  des  plus  grands  vertus  pour  soute- 
nir  la  bonne  fortune  que  la  mauvaise. 

It  requires  a  greater  share  of  virtue  to  sus- 
tain a  situation  of  prosperity,  than  one  of 
adversity. 

H  faut  hazarder  un  petit  poisson  pour 
prendre  un  grand. 

Venture  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  great  one. 

n  n'a  ni  bouche,  ni  eperon. 

He  has  neither  a  mouth  nor  a  spur. 
He  can  neither  talk  nor  act, 

n  n'appartient  qu'aux  grands  hommes 
d'avoir  de  grands  defauts. 

It  belongs  only  to  great  men,  to  possess 
great  defects. 

n  n*aura  jamais  bon  march^  qui  ne  le  de- 
mande  pas. 

You  will  never  buy  cheap  if  you  don't  ask 
the  price. 

n  n  'est  sauce  que  d'appetit 
Hanger  is  the  best  sauce. 

II  ne  faut  pas  jetter  les  marguerites  devant 
les  pourceaux. 

Yon  must  not  throw  pearls  before  awine. 


n  ne  faut  pas  parler  de  oorde  diss  It 
maison  d'  on  pendo. 

Do  not  speak  of  a  rope  in  the  house  of  asa 
who  was  hanged. 

H  ne  salt  sar  quel  pied  danser 
He  knows  not  on  which  1^  to  dance. 

II  n*y  a  point  au  monde  un  si  peoibla 
metier  que  celui  de  se  faire  un  grand  Dom; 
la  vie  s'acheve  avant  que  Ton  a  a  peine 
cbaucheson  ouvrage. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  so  difficult  a  teifc 
as  that  of  getting  a  ^preat  name.  Lifo  is 
closed,  when  the  work  is  scarcely  begun. 

II  n'y  a  point  des  gens  qui  sont  plus  me- 
pris4s  que  les  petits  beaux  esprits  et  les  gnndi 
sans  probite. 

There  are  no  people  so  much  d^pised  as 
men  of  small  wit»  and  those  of  rank  withool 
probity. 

n  n'y  a  point  d'homme  vertoeux  qui  D*aii 
quelque  vice,  et  de  mecbant  qui  n'ait  qnelqns 
verta. 

There  is  no  virtuous  man  without  some 
vice,  or  any  wicked  man  who  has  not  sobm 
virtue. 

II  n'y  a  que  le  matin  en  toutes  choses. 

The  duration  of  all  things  is  bat  as  titf 
morning. 

II  sent  de  fagot. 

He  smells  of  the  faggot. 
Jie  is  known  by  his  trade, 

H  vaut  mieux  plier  que  rompre. 
Better  to  bend  than  break. 

H  vaut  mieux  tacherd'oublier  ses malheui 

que  d'en  parler. 

It  is  much  better  for  a  man  to  foxget  Ms 
misfortunes  than  to  talk  of  them. 

II  vaut  mieux  tard  que  jamaia. 
Better  late  than  never. 

II  y  a  anguille  sons  roche. 

There  is  an  eel  under  the  rock. 

Jf  you  wish  to  find  you  musl  smrck. 

II  J  a  des  gens  k  qui  la  verta  sied  preeqv* 
aussi  mal  que  le  vice. 

There  are  some  persons  on  whomTixtoe 
sits  almost  as  ungracionsly  as  vice. 

n  y  a  des  gens  degontants  aveo  da  mentot 
et  d'autres  qui  plaisent  aveo  des  d£bnti> 

There  are  people  of  merit  who  are  dis> 
gustin^,  and  there  are  othen  who  plflM<  wift 
all  their  defects. 

H  y  a  des  reproches  qui  loaent,  et^tf 
louanges  qui  medisent. 

There  are  some  reproaches  whxdi 
mend|  and  some  prninmi  whioh  tff*^*^* 
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n  y  ft  plus  d'  nn  fine  k  la  foire  qai  8*  appelle 
Martin. 

There  is  more  than  one  donkey  at  the  fair 
whose  name  is  Martin. 

J. 

J'ai  bonne  canse. 

I  have  a  good  canse. 

Motto  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 

J'ai  eu  tonjonrs  pour  j^rincipe  de  ne  faire 
jamais  par  autmi  ce  que  je  pouvais  faire  par 
moi-meme. 

I  have  ever  held  it  as  a  maxim,  never  to  do 
that  through  another,  which  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  do  myself. 

Jamais  arriere. 

Never  behind. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  qf  SeOeirk, 

Je  le  tiens. 

I  hold  it. 

Motto  of  Lord  AudUy, 

Je  ne  cherohe  qu*un. 
I  seek  but  for  one. 

Jfo^  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

Je  n*oublierai  jamais. 

I  shall  never  forget 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

Je  pense. 

I  think. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Wemyss. 

Je  suis  pret 

I  am  ready. 

Motto  of  tJie  Irish  Earl  of  Fhmham, 

Jen  de  main,  jeu  de  vilain. 

Practical  jokes  belong  only  to  the  low 
classes. 

Jenne  on  conserve  pour  la  viellesso:  vieux 
on  epai^^e  pour  la  mort. 

"When  young,  men  lay  up  for  old  age;  when 
aged,  they  hoard  for  death. 

Jour  de  ma  vie. 

The  day  of  my  life. 

Motto  of  Earl  Ddawar. 


La  beaute  de  Tesprit  donne  de  I'admira- 
iion,  celle  de  I'ame  donne  de  I'estime,  et  celle 
du  corps  de  I'amour. 

The  charms  of  wit  excite  admiration,  those 
of  the  heart  impress  esteem,  and  those  of  the 
body  lead  to  love. 

La  beauts  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans 
parfnm. 

Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  without 
perfume. 


La  chaumi^e  est  un  palais  an  pauvre.  • 
The  cottage  is  a  palace  to  the  poor. 

La  clemence  des  princes  n'est  souvent 
qu'  une  politique  pour  gagner  I'affection  des 
peuples. 

The  clemenov  of  princes  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  a  measure  of  policy,  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 

La  confidence  foumit  plus  a  la  conversation 
que  V  esprit. 

Confidence  famishes  more  to  conversation 
than  wit  or  talent. 

La  cour  ne  rend  pas  content;  mais  elle 
empeche  qu'on  ne  le  soit  ailleurs. 

The  court  does  not  make  a  man  happy,  but 
it  prevents  a  man  from  enjoying  happiness 
elsewhere. 

L'adresse    surmonte  la  force. 

Policy  goes  further  than  strength. 

Xia  d^ence  est  le  teint  natural  de  la  vertu 
et  le  fard  du  vice. 

Decency  is  the  genuine  tint  of  virtue  and 
the  disguise  of  vice. 

La  docte  antiquite  fnt  toujours  v^n^rable, 
Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  cependant  adorable. 

The  learning  of  antiquity  was  always  ven- 
able,  but  it  is  not  therefore  sacred. 

L'adversite  fait  Thomme,  et  le  bonheur  les 
monstres. 

Adversity  makes  men,  and  prosperity 
makes  mozisters. 

La  faiblesse  de  Tennemi  fait  notre  propre 
force. 

The  weakness  of  the  enemy  makes  our 
own  strength. 

La  femme  de  bien  n'a  ni  yeux  ni  oreilles. 

Discreet  women  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears. 

La  jp^rande  sapesse  de  Thomme  consiste  4 
connaitre  ses  folies. 

The  great  wisdom  in  man  consists  in 
knowing  his  follies. 

La  liberalite  consiste  moins  4  donner  beau- 
coup  qu'&  donner  2i  propos. 

Liberality  consists  less  in  giving  much 
than  in  giving  seasonably. 

L*allegorie  habite  un  palais  diaphane. 
Allegory  dwells  in  a  transparent  place. 

La  maladie  sans  maladie. 

Disease  without  a  disease. 
The  hypocondriac. 

La  marque  d'un  merite  extraordinaire, 
c*e8t  de  voir  que  ceux  que  le'envient  le  plus 
sont  contraints  de  le  louer. 

The  proof  of  extraordinary  merit  is  to  see 
that  it  extorts  praise  from  those  who  envy  it 
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La  moiti^  da  monde  prend  plaisir  h  xn^ 
dire  et  Tautre  moitid  k  croire  les  mddisantes. 

One  half  the  world  takes  a  pleastire  in 
slander,  the  other  half  in  believing  the 
slanderers. 

L'amour  de  la  justice  n* est  en  la  plnpart 
deshommes  que  la  crainte  de  souf&ir  I'injas- 
tice. 

The  loye  of  justice  is  in  most  men  nothing 
more  than  the  fear  of  suffering  injustice. 

L*amour  est  uno  passion  que  vient  sou- 
Tent  sans  savoir  comment,  et  qui  s'en  Ta  au 
juste  de  meme. 

Love  is  a  passion  which  frequently  comes 
we  know  not  how,  and  which  quits  us  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner. 

L*amour  et  la  fumee 
Ne  peuvent  se  cacher. 

Love  and  smoke  cannot  be  hidden. 

La  moquerie  est  souvent  une  indigence 
d' esprit. 

Jesting  is  often  a  poverty  of  understand- 
ing. 

La  mort  est  plus  aisee  k  supporter  sans  y 
penser,  que  la  pensee  de  la  mort  sans  peril. 

Death  is  itself  more  easv  to  encounter 
without  reflection,  than  the  thought  of  death 
without  danger. 


L'amour-propre 
tons  les  llatteurs. 


est    le    plus    grand    de 
Self-love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers. 


La  nuit  donne  conseil. 
Night  gives  counsel. 

La  nuit  tous  les  chats  sont  gris. 

At  night  all  cats  are  gray. 

All  colors  are  alike  in  the  dark. 

L&  oil  Dieu  veut  il  pleut. 

Where  God  wishes  it  rains. 

When  God  pleases  unlikely  things  ium  to 

our  advantage. 

La  parfaite  valeur  est  de  faire  sans  temoins 
ce  qu  on  serait  capable  de  faire  devant  tout 
le  monde. 

True  courage  is  shown  by  doing,  without 
witnesses,  that  which  a  man  is  capable  of 
doing  befo/e  the  world. 

La  passion  fait  souvent  un  fou  du  plus 
habile  homme,  et  rend  souvent  habiles  les 
plus  sots. 

Love  often  makes  a  fool  of  the  cleverest 
men,  and  as  often  gives  cleverness  to  the 
most  foolish. 

La  patience  est  am^re,  mais  son  fruit  est 
doux. 

Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet. 


La  philosophie,  qui  nous  promct  de  nou 
rendre  heureux,  nous  trompe. 

Philosophy,  which  promises  to  render  as 
happy,  deceives  us. 

La  philosophie  triomphe  aisement  dei 
maux  pass^  et  de  maux  k  venir;  niAis  les 
maux  presents  triomphent  d*elle. 

Philosophy  easily  triumphs  over  the  mis- 
fortunes which  are  past  and  to  come;  but 
those  which  are  present  triumph  over  kez. 

La  plupart  des  bommes  n^ont  pas  le  cou- 
rage de  corriger  lesautres,  parceque  ilsn'ont 
pas  le  courage  de  sooffrir  qu'on  les  corrige. 

The  generality  of  mankind  have  not  suffi- 
cient courage  to  correct  others,  because  they 
themselves  nave  not  fortitude  to  suffer  cor- 
rection. 

La  reputation  d*un  homme  est  comme  son 
ombre,  qui  tantot  le  suive,  et  tantot  le  pre- 
cede: quelquefois  elle  est  plus  longne  et 
quelquefois  plus  courte  que  lui. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadoir; 
it  sometimes  follows  or  precedes  him;  it  is 
sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter, 
than  himself. 

L'argent  est  un  bon  serviteur  et  un  mechant 
maitre. 
Money  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  mister. 

L*artde  vaincre  est  celui  de  mepnserU  moii 

The  art  of  conquering  is  that  of  despisiBg 
death. 

La  science  du  gouvemment  n'est  qn'one 
science  de  combinaisons,  d'applications  et 
d^eptions,  selon  les  temps,  les  lieox,  l«s 
circonstances. 

The  science  of  government  is  only  » 
science  of  combinations,  of  applicttioni, 
and  of  deceptions,  according  to  times,  plftceii 
and  circumstances. 

Iia  v^rite  ne  fait  pas  autant  do  bien  diitf 
le  monde,  que  ses  apparences  y  font  de  msl* 

Truth  does  not  so  much  good  in  theworid, 
as  its  appearances  do  evil. 

La  vertu  dans  I'indicenee  est  oomme  va 
voyageur,  que  le  vent  et  la  pluie  contrsigneM 
de  s'envelopper  do  son  manteau. 

Virtue  in  indigence  is  like  a  trsTeller  vho 
is  compelled,  by  the  wind  and  nin,  to  vnp 
himsell'  up  in  his  cloak. 

La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse. 
Virtue  only  is  nobility. 

La  vertu  n*irait  pas  si  loin  si  la  vanit^  o* 
lui  tenait  compagnie. 

Virtue  would  not  go  so  far,  if  vinity  did 
not  bear  it  company. 
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IjO  bonhenr  de  rhomme  en  oette  vie  no 
eonsisto  pas  k  etre  sans  passions,  il  consiste 
k  en  etre  le  maitre. 

The  happiness  of  man  in  this  life  does  not 
consist  in  the  absence,  bat  in  the  mastery  of 
his  passions. 

Le  bonhenr  on  le  malhenr  des  hommes 
ne  depend  pas  moins  de  leur  humeor  que  de 
la  fortnne. 

The  good  or  bad  fortunes  of  men  depend 
not  less  on  their  own  disposition  than  on 
chance. 

Le  bon  temps  yiendra. 

The  good  time  will  come. 
Motto  of  Earl  llarcouri, 

Le  coBur  d*une  femme  est  un  vrai  miroir 
md  re^oit  toutes  sortes  d'objets  sons 
aattacher  a  aucun. 

The  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  real  mirror, 
irhich  reflects  every  object  without  attach- 
ing itself  to  any. 

Le  coeur  ne  veut  douloir  ce  que  Tceil  no 
pent  Toir. 

What  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart  will  not 
emnplain  of. 


B  consolations  indisoretes  ne  font  qu'aigrir 
laayiolentes  afflictions. 

Indiscreet  consolation  only  irritates  afflic- 
tion. 

La  eoCLt  en  6te  le  godt. 
The  cost  takes  away  the  taste. 

Le  grand  ceuyre. 

The  great  work. 

The  ptiUosopha' 8  stone, 

IiO  jeu  est  lo  fils  d*aTarice,  et  le  pere  du 
d^aespoir. 

Gaming  is  the  son  of  avarice,  and  the 
jGiKther  of  despair. 

Le  m^rite  est  souvent  un  obstacle  a  la  for- 
tune, et  la  roison  de  cela  c*est  Q^'il  produit 
taijours  deux  mauvais  effets,  Penvie  et  la 
cnonte. 

llerit  is  often  an  obstacle  to  success,  for 
fte  reason  that  it  ever  produces  two  bad 

~         envy  and  fear. 


Iio  nienx  est  Tennemi  du  bien. 

The  best  is  the  enemy  of  welL 

We  forget  wliat  loe  havtt  in  seeking 

someOiing  better. 

Le  moineau  en  la  main  vaut  mieuz  que 
Foieqai  vole. 

A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a 
goose  on  the  wing. 

Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes. 
The  world  is  the  book  of  women. 


Le  moyen  le  plus  sur  de  se  consoler  do 
tout  ce  qui  peut  arriver  c'est  d'attendre  ton- 
jours  an  pire. 

Tho  most  certain  consolation  against  all 
that  can  happen  is  always  to  expect  the 
worst 

L'ennui  du  bean,  amene  le  gout  du  singulier. 

A  disgust  for  that  which  is  proper,  leada  to 
a  taste  for  singularity. 

Le  pays  du  manage  a  cela  de  particulier, 
que  les  ^^trangers  ont  cnvie  de  1  habiter,  et 
les  habitans  naturels  voudraient  en  etre 
exiles. 

The  land  of  marriage  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  strangers  are  deKirous  of  inhabiting  it, 
whilst  its  natural  inhabitants  would  will- 
ingly be  exiled  from  it. 

Le  petit  gain  remplit  la  bourse. 
Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 

Le  plus  lent  k  promettre  est  toujours  lo 
plus  fidele  k  tenir. 

The  man  who  is  most  slow  in  promising, 
is  most  sure  to  keep  his  word. 

Le  refus  des  louanges  est  souvent  un  desir 
d'etre  loud  deux  fois. 

The  refusal  of  praise  is  often  a  desire  for 
a  double  portion. 

Le  roi  et  I'dtat. 

The  king  and  the  State. 

Motto  cf  Earl  AsfUmmham, 

Le  roi  le  veut. 

Tho  king  wills  it. 

Motto  of  Lord  Clifford. 

Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort. 
The  absent  are  always  at  fault 

Le  sage  entend  demi  mot. 
The  sensible  man  understands  half  a  word. 

Le  si^e  songe  avant  que  de  parler  k  ce  qui 
il  doit  dire,  le  fou  purle  et  ensuite  songe  k  ce 
qu*il  a  dit 

A  wise  man  thinks  before  he  speaks;  but 
a  fool  speaks  and  then  thinks  of  what  he  has 
been  saying. 

Le  savoir  faire. 

The  knowledge  how  to  act 
AbUUy,  skiU. 

Les  eanx  sent  basses  chez  luL 

The  waters  are  low  with  him. 
Ibrtune  is  at  ebb  tide. 

Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire. 

The  secret  of  tiring  is  to  say  all  that  can  be 
said. 

Les  femmes  peuvent  tout  parcequ'elles 
gouvement  les  personnes  qui  gouvement 
tons. 

Women  can  do  everything,  because  they 
rule  those  who  command  everything. 
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Lea  femmes  sont  extremes;  ellcs  sont 
meilleTires  ou  pires  que  les  liommes. 

Women  are  extreme.  They  are  either  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  men. 

Les  fons  font  des  festins,  et  les  sages  Ics 
mangent. 

Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  cat  them. 

Les  gens  qui  ont  pou  d'affaires  sont  de 
tres  grands  x^arleurs.  Moins  on  pense,  plus 
on  parle. 

Men  who  have  little  business  are  great 
talkers.  The  less  one  thinks,  the  more  one 
speaks. 

Les  grands  noms  abaissent,  au  lieu  d'elever, 
ceux  qui  no  les  savent  pas  soutenir. 

Great  names  debase,  instead  of  raising, 
those  who  know  not  how  to  sustain  them. 

Les  hommes  sont  la  cause  que  les  femmes 
ne  s'aiment  point. 

It  is  the  men  that  cause  the  women  to  dis- 
like each  other. 

Le  silence  est  la  vertu  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont 
pas  sages. 

Silence  is  the  virtue  of  those  who  are  not 
wise. 

Le  silence  est  le  parti  le  plus  but  de  celui, 
qui  so  defle  de  soimemc. 

To  be  silent  is  the  safest  choice  for  the  man 
who  distrusts  his  own  powers. 

Les  jeunes  gens  disent  co  qu'ils  font,  les 
vieillards  ce  qu'ils  ont  fait,  et  les  sots  ce  qu'ils 
ont  envio  de  faire. 

Young  folks  tell  what  they  do,  old  ones 
what  they  have  done,  and  fools  what  they 
intend  to  do. 

Xies  larrons  s'entrebattent,  les  larcins  se 
d^couvrent. 

When  thieves  fall  out,  thefts  are  discovered. 

Le  soleil  ni  la  mort  no  x)euvent  se  regarder 
fixement. 

Neither  the  sun  nor  death  can  be  looked 
upon  with  ^ed  attention. 

Les  passions  sont  les  vents  qui  font  aller 
notre  vaisscau,  ct  la  raison  est  le  pilote  qui 
le  conduit;  le  vaisseau  n'irait  point  sans  les 
vents,  et  se  perdrait  sans  le  pilote. 

The  passions  are  the  winds  which  urge  our 
vessel  forward,  and  reason  is  the  pilot  which 
steers  it;  the  vessel  could  not  advance  with- 
out the  winds,  and  without  the  pilot  it  would 
be  lost. 

L*esperance  est  le  songo '  d'un  hommo  eveill^. 
Hope  is  the  dream  of  a  man  awake. 

L'esprit  a  son  ordro,  qui  est  par  prinoipes 
ct  demonstrations;  lo  cceur  en  a  un  autre. 

The  mind  has  its  methods;  it  proceeds 
from  principles  to  demonstrations.  The 
heart  has  a  diil'erent  mode  of  proceeding. 


L'esprit  est  toujouis  la  dupe  du  coeur. 

The  understanding  is  ever  the  dupe  of  tht 
heart 

Les  querelles  no  dureraient  pas  longtempt 
si  le  tort  n'dtait  que  d*un  cote. 

Disputes  would  not  continue  so  long,  if 
the  wrong  lay  but  on  one  side. 

Les  rats  so  promenent  h  False,  la  ou  il  n  7 
a  point  de  chiats. 

When  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  will  play. 

Le  travail  du  corps  delivro  des  peines  d* 
I'esprit;  et  c*cst  ce  qui  rend  les  pauTres 
heureux. 

Bodily  labor  relieves  mental  fatigue,  anJ 
this  forms  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 

Lo  travail  eloign  e  de  nous  trois  gxinds 
maux:  I'ennui,  le  vice,  et  le  besoin. 

Labor  rids  us  of  three  great  evils — tedious* 
ness,  vice  and  poverty. 

Le  vrai  moyen  d'etre  trompd,  c'est  de  se 
croire  plus  fin  que  les  autres. 

The  sure  mode  of  being  deceived,  is  to  be- 
lieve ourselves  more  cunning  than  othezs. 

L'h^pocrisie  est  un  hommage  que  le  Tiee 
rend  a  la  vertu. 

Hypocrisy  is  tho  homage  which  vice  rea- 
ders to  virtue. 

Liberte  touto  entiera 

Liberty  complete. 

Motio  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Lane^Hjrom^ 

L'imagination  gallope,  Ic  jugement  ne  n 
que  le  pas. 

The  imagination  gallops;  judgment  onlj 
goes  a  foot-pace. 

L'industrie  des  hommes  s'epuise  a  brigsff 
les  charges;  il  ne  leur  en  reste  plus  pour  ea 
remplir  les  devoirs. 

The  industry  of  men  is  exhausted  in  cui- 
vassing  for  places,  none  is  left  for  fnifiUiog 
the  duties  of  them. 

L'on  espere  devieillir  ct  Ton  craint  la  ▼i«B- 
lesse;  c'est  a  dire,  on  aime  la  vie,  ct  on  fait 
la  mort. 

We  hope  to  get  old,  and  vet  are  afnld  of 
age;  in  other  words  we  are  In  lore  with  Uk, 
and  wish  to  fly  from  death. 

Louer  les  princes,  des  vertus  an*  ils  ^'^ 
pas,  c'est  leur  dire  impunement  aes  ix^*'''' 

To  praise  princes  for  virtues  which  they 
have  not,  is  to  reproach  them  with  iinpiuu^* 

Loyal  devoir. 
Loyal  duty. 

MoUoo/Lord  (hrtertt 

Loyal  je  serai  durant  ma  vie. 

I  shall  be  loyal  during  my  lifei 
Motto  ^  Lord  JStowL 
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Loyaatexi*a  honte. 

Loyalty  has  no  shame. 

2^Uo  of  Duke  of  NewcasUe, 

Loyant^  m'oblige. 

Loyalty  binds  me. 

Motto  of  Duke  of  Ancaster. 

L'nne  des  marques  de  la  mediocrite  de 
resprit  est  de  tonjonis  conter. 

One  of  the  marks  of  mediocrity  of  under- 
Btanding,  is  to  be  always  telling  stories. 

JUL 

Maintien  le  droit. 

Maintain  the  right. 

Motto  of  Lord  ChaTtdos, 

Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seal. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 

Marchandise  qni  plait  est  a  demi  Tendne. 

The  goods  which  please  are  already  half- 
sold. 

Marie  ton  flls  qnand  ta  vondras,  mais  ta  fille 
qoand  ta  ponrras. 

Marry  your  son  when  you  please,  and  yonr 
daughter  when  you  can. 

Mauyaise  est  la  saison  qnand    un  loup 
mange  I'autre. 

'Tis  a  hard  winter,  when  one  wolf  eats  an- 
other. 

MauTaise  herbe  croit  toujours. 
HI  weeds  grow  a-pace. 

Mechant  ouvrier,  jamais  ne  trouyera  bons 
outils. 

A  bad  workman  always  quarrels  with  his 
tools. 

Mieux  yaut  un  once  de  fortune  qu'une  liyre 
desagesse. 

Better  an  ounce  of  fortune  than  a  pound 
of  wisdom. 

Mieux  Taut    un    '*tiens"  que  deux  *'tu 
r  auras." 

One  "  take  this  "  is  better  than  two  "  thou 
flhalt  have." 

A  bird  in  the  Tiand  is  worth  tvoo  in  the 

bush, 

N. 

N^  pour  la  digestion. 
•Bom  for  the  benefit  of  digestion. 

Ke  remettez  pas  k  demain  ce  que  tous 
pourez  fiftire  aujourd'  hui. 

Do  not  defer  until  to-morrow,  what  you 
ean  do  to-day. 

Koblesse  oblige. 

Nobility  has  its  obligationa. 
Bank  inqiresses  duty. 


Notre  mal  s'empoisonne 
Du  secours  qu'on  lui  donne. 

Our  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  remedies 
which  are  giyen* 

N^oubliez. 
Do  not  forget. 

Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  Oraham, 

Nous  aurions  souyent  honte  do  nos  plus 
belles  actions,  si  le  monde  yoyait  tous  les 
motifs  qui  les  produisent. 

We  should  often  be  ashamed  of  our  bright- 
est actions,  were  the  world  but  to  see  the 
motives  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Nous  ayons  tous  assez  de  force  pour  sup- 
porter les  maux  d'autrui. 

We  all  have  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 

Nous  desirerions  peu  de  choses  avec 
ardeur,  si  nous  connaissions  pariaitement  ce 
que  nous  desirous. 

We  should  wish  for  few  things  with  eager- 
ness, if  we  perfectly  knew  the  object  of  our 
desire. 

Nous  ne  savons  ce  que  o*est  que  bonheur 
ou  malheur  absolu. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  absolutely  good 
or  bad  fortune. 

Nous  ne  trouvons  gu^re  de  gens  de  bon 
sens  que  ceux  qui  sont  de  notre  avis. 

We  seldom  find  persons  of  good  sense,  but 
such  as  are  of  our  opinion. 

Nul  bien  sans  peine. 
Nothing  is  gained  without  work. 

Nul  n*aura  de  Tesprit, 
Hors  nous  et  nos  amis. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  wit 
outside  of  us  and  our  friends. 

O. 

On  connait  I'ami  au  besoin. 
A  friend  is  known  in  time  of  need. 

O  Futile  secret  que  de  mentir  a*  propos! 

Oh!  what  a  useful  secret  it  is  to  be  able  to 
lie  to  the  purpose. 

On  a  beau  mener  le  bceuf  k  Teau  s'il  n'a  soif . 

In  vain  do  you  lead  the  ox  to  the  water  if 
he  is  not  thirsty. 

On  commence  par  etre  dupe,  on  finit  par 
etre  fripon. 

One  begins  by  being  a  fool  and  ends  in 
being  a  knave. 

On  dit  des  gueux  qu'ils  ne  sont  jamais 
dans  leur  chemin,  parcequ'ils  n'ont  point 
de  demeure  fixe.  11  en  est  de  memo  de 
ceux  qui  disputent*  sans  avoir  de  notions 
dertermin^. 

It  is  said  of  beggars  thtit  they  are  never  on 
their  way,  because  they  have  no  fixed  abode. 
It  is  the  same  with  those  who  argue  without 
having  any  fixed  ideas. 
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On  fait  souvent  tort  h  la  verite  par  la 
mani^re  dont  on  se  sert  pour  la  defendre. 

Injury  is  often  done  to  the  cause  of  truth 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  defended. 

On    n'a   jamais  bon  marche  de    mauvaise 
marchandise. 
No  one  has  a  good  market  for  bad  mer- 
chandise. 

On  ne  cherche  point  h  prouver  la 
lumi6re. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  light. 

On  ne  loue  d 'ordinaire  que  pour  etre  loue. 

Praise  is  generally  given  that  it  may  be 
returned. 

On  ne  mdprise  pas  tous  ceux  qui  ont  des 
vices,  mais  on  meprise  tous  ceux  qui  n*ont 
aucune  vertu. 

We  do  not  despise  all  those  "who  have 
vices  ;  but  we  despise  those  who  are  without 
any  virtue. 

On  pent  attirer  les  coeurs  par  les  qualites 
qu'ou  montre,  mais  on  ne  les  fixe  que  par 
celles  qu'on  a. 

Hearts  may  be  attracted  by  assumed  qual- 
ities, but  the  affections  are  fixed  only  by 
those  which  are  real, 

Oublier  je  ne  puis. 

I  cannot  forget. 

Motto  of  Scotch  Baron  ColviUe. 

Oui  et  non,  sont  bien  courts  h  dire,  mais 
avant  que  de  les  dire,  il  y  faut  penser  long- 
temps. 

Yes  and  no  are  very  easily  said,  but  before 
they  are  said  it  is  necessary  to  think  a  long 
time. 

On  ne  se  blame,  que  pour  ctre  loue. 

Men  only  blame  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  praised. 

On  nV.st  jamais  si  ridicule  par  les  quality 
que  Ton  a,  que  par  celles  que  Ton  affecte 
a 'avoir. 

Men  are  never  so  ridiculous  from  the 
qualities  which  really  belong  to  them,  ns 
from  those  which  they  pretend  to  have. 

On  ne  prend  pas  le  lievre  au  tambourin. 
A  hare  is  not  caught  with  a  drum. 

On  perd  tout  le  temps  qu'on  pout  mieux 
employer. 

All  that  time  is  lost  which  might  be  better 
employed. 

On  prend  Jo  peuple  par  les  oreilles,  commc 
on  fait  un  pot  par  les  anses. 

The  people  are  taken  by  the  ears  as  a  pot 
is  by  the  handles. 

On  touche  toujours  sur  le  cheval  qui  tire. 
The  horse  that  draws  is  most  whipped. 


P. 

Pain  tant  qu'il  dure,  vin  &  mesure. 
Eat  at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure. 

Par  les  memes  Yoies  on  no  va  pas  to^jonzB 
anx  memes  fins. 

By  the  same  means  we  do  not  always  ar- 
rive at  the  same  ends. 

Parlez  du  loup  et  vous  verrez  sa  queue. 

Speak  of  the  wolt  and  you  will  see  liis 
tail. 

Patience  passe  science. 

Patience  surpasses  knowledge. 
Motto  of  Viscount  fblmouih, 

Pauvres  gens,  jo  les  plains,  car  on  a  pour  les 

fous 
Plus  de  pitie  que  de  courroux. 

Poor  gentlemen,  I  pity  them  ;  for  one  al* 
ways  entertains  for  fools  more  pitj  than 
anger. 

Peu.de  bien,  peu  de  soin. 
Little  wealth  little  care. 

Peu  de  gens  savent  etre  vieux. 
Few  persons  know  how  to  be  old. 

Pense  &bien. 

Think  for  the  best. 

Motto  of  Viscount  Wentworth, 

Plus  pr^  est  la  chair  que  la  chemise. 
The  skin  fits  closer  than  the  shirt 

Pour  bien  d&irer. 

To  desire  good. 

Motto  of  Lord  Docre, 

Pour  connaitro  le  prix  de  Fargent,  il  faui 
etre  oblige  d'en  emprunter. 

To  know  the  value  of  money,  one  moxt  be 
obliged  to  borrow  it. 

Pour  s'etablir  dans  le  monde,  on  faittont 
ce  que  Ton  pent  pour  y  paraitre  etabll 

To  establish  himself  in  the  world  a  mtt 
makes  every  effort  to  appear  already  estab- 
lished. 

Pour  y  parvenir. 

To  attain  the  object. 

Motto  of  the  Duke  of  RvUand. 

Precept  commence,  ezemple  acheve. 
Precept  begins,  example  completea. 

Prendre  la  lune  avec  les  dents. 

To  seize  the  moon  with  one's  teeth. 
An  ^ort  to  attain  the  impossilbU. 

Prend  moi  tel  que  je  suis. 

Take  me  just  as  I  am. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  ViscoiuU  Lfius, 
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Pret  d'aocomplir. 

Beady  to  perform. 

Motto  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

Pret  poor  mon  pays. 

Beady  for  my  country. 
Motto  of  Lord  Monson, 


Qnand  on  ne  tronye  pas  son  repos  en  so! 
meme,  il  est  inntile  de  le  chercher  aillenrs. 

When  a  man  does  not  find  repose  in  him- 
self, it  is  Tain  for  him  to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

Qaerelle  d*&llemand. 

A  German  quarrel. 

A  (iuarrd  vfUhaid  reason. 

Qui  a  bruit  de  se  lever  matin,  pent  dormir 
jusqu'a  diner. 

He  who  has  the  reputation  of  rising  early, 
may  sleep  till  noon. 

Qui  aime  Jean  aime  son  ohien. 

Who  loves  John,  loves  his  dog. 
Love  me,  love  my  dog. 

Qui  compte  sans  son  hdte,  il  lui  convient 
compter  deux  fois. 

He  that  reckons  without  his  host,  must 
reckon  again. 

Qui  dit  docteur,  ne  dit  pas  toujours  un 
homme  docte,  mais  un  homme  qui  devrait 
etre  docte. 

He  who  speaks  of  a  doctor  does  not  always 
speak  of  a  learned  man,  but  only  of  a  man 
who  ought  to  be  learned. 

Qui  est  plus  esclave  ^u'un  conrtisan  as- 
sidu,  si  oe  n'est  un  courtisan  plus  assidu? 

Who  can  be  a  greater  slave  than  the  assid- 
uous courtier,  if  not  the  one  who  is  still 
more  assiduous  ? 

Qui  garde  son  diner  il  a  mieux  k  souper. 

He  that  saves  his  dinner  will  have  more  for 
his  supper. 

Qui  n'a  oceur,  ait  jambes. 
Let  him  that  has  no  heart  have  legs. 

Qui  n*a  point  de  sens  k  trente  ans,  n'  en 
aura  jamais. 

He  who  has  not  wisdom  at  the  age  of  thirty 
will  never  have  it 

Qui  perd,  peche. 
He  who  loses,  sins. 

Quipense? 

Who  thinks? 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Scari  cf  SovbOl 

Qui  premier  arriver  au  moulin,  premier 
doit  moudre. 

He  who  arrives  first  at  the  mill  should  first 
get  his  grist 

ivrst  come,  first  served. 


Qui  prete  k  Tami  perd  au  double. 

He  who  lends  his  money  to  a  friend,  is 
sure  to  lose  both. 

Qui  se  couche  aveo  les  chiens,  se  l&ve  avec 
des  puces. 

Who  lies  down  with  dogs,  rises  with  fleas. 

Qui  trop  se  hate  en  cheminant,  en  beau 
ohemin  se  fourvoye  souvent 

He  that  walks  too  hastily,  often  stumbles 
in  plain  way. 

Qui  veut  prendre  un  oiseau,  qu'il  ne  Tefia- 
rouohe. 

To  frighten  a  bird  is  not  the  way  to  catoh 
it 

Qui  vin  ne  boit  apres  salade,  est  en  danger 
d'etre  malade. 

He  that  drinks  not  wine  after  salad  is  in 
danger  of  being  sick. 


Bevenons  k  nos  moutons. 

Let  us  return  to  the  mutton. 
Let  us  resume  the  subject. 

Bien  de  plus  estimable  que  la  cer^monie. 
Nothing  is  of  more  value  than  civility. 

Bien  n'empeche  tant  d'etre  naturel  que 
I'envie  de  le  paraitre. 

Nothing  prevents  a  person  from  being 
natural  so  much  as  the  desire  of  appearing 
such. 

Bira  bien,  qui  rira  le  dernier. 
He  laughs  well  who  laughs  last 

S. 

Bans  Dieu  rien. 

Without  Gk>d,  nothing. 
Motto  of  Lord  Petre, 

Sans  les  femmes  les  deux  extr^mit^  de  la 
vie  seraient  sans  secours,  et  le  milieu  sans 
plalsirs. 

Without  woman  the  two  extremities  of  life 
would  be  without  help  and  the  middle  of  it 
without  pleasure. 

Selon  le  pain  il  faut  le  couteau. 
According  to  the  bread  must  be  the  knife. 

Si  ceux,  ^ui  sont  enemis  des  divertisse- 
ments honnetes,  avaient  la  direction  du 
monde,  ils  voudraient  oter  le  printemps  et 
la  jeunesse— I'un  de  I'annee  et  I'autre  de  la 
vie. 

If  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  innocent 
amusements  had  the  direction  of  the  world, 
they  would  take  away  spring  and  youth — the 
former  from  the  year,  the  latter  mm.  life. 

Si  le  ciel  tombait  les  cailles  seraient  prisoB. 
If  the  sky  fiidls  we  shall  catch  larks. 
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Si  nous  ne  noos  flattions  pas  noos-memes, 
la  flatterie  dcs  antres  ne  nons  pourrait  noire. 

If  we  did  not  flatter  onrselyes,  the  flattery 
of  others  could  do  us  no  harm. 

Si  souhaits  fnrent  yrais,  pastoreanx  seraient 
rois. 

If  wishes    were  tme,   farmers  wonld  be  ] 
kings. 

Soyez  ferme. 

Be  Arm. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Carrick, 

Snivez  raison. 

Follow  reason. 

MoUo  of  the  Irish  Ear'  AUamont, 
Viscount  Montague,  and  Lord  Kilmaine. 

Tache  sans  taohe. 

A  work  without  a  stain. 

The  Motto  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Korthesk. 

Tant  sonvent  va  le  pot  a  Tean  qne  Tanse  y 
demenre. 

The  pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to  the 
water,  but  the  handle  is  broken  at  last. 

Tel  en  yous  lisant,  admire  chaqne  trait» 
Qui  dans  le  fond  de  Tame  et  vous  craint  et 
YOUS  hait 

Such  a  one,  on  reading  your  work,  admires 
every  stroke,  but  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
he  fears  and  hates  you. 

Telle  brille  au  second  rang  qui  s'^clipse  au 
premier. 

A  man  ma^  shine  in  the  second  rank,  who 
would  be  eclipsed  in  the  flrst. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet. 

As  the  master  so  the  valet 
Like  inaster^  like  man, 

Tiens  ta  foy. 

Keep  thy  faith. 

Motto  of  Earl  Bathursi. 

Toujours  pret. 

Always  ready. 

Motto  of  if^e  Irish  Marquh  of  Antrim 

and  Earl  Clanwilliam, 

Toujours  propice. 

Always  propitious. 

Motto  of  the  Irish  Viscount  Cremome. 

Tons  les  hommcs  sont  fous,  et  malgre  leur 

soins 
Ne  different  ontr*eux,  que  du  plus  ou  du 

moins. 

All  men  are  fools,  and  in  spite  of  every 
efifort,  they  only  differ  in  degree. 

Tout  bien  ou  rien. 
The  whole  or  nothing. 

Motlo  of  Earl  OainshorougK 


Tout  CO  qui  luit  n*est  pas  or. , 
All  is  not  gold  that  ^litten. 

Tout  ^loge  imposieur  blesse  nne  ame  smoiia 

An  honest  man  is  hurt  by  praise  unjosUy 
bestowed. 

Tout  le  monde  se  plaint  de  sa  m^oire,  et 
personne  ne  plaint  de  son  j  ugment. 

Every  man  complains  of  his  memory,  hA 
no  man  complains  of  his  judgment. 

V. 

Un  avert!  en  vaut  deux. 
A  person  warned  is  worth  twa 

Un  barbier  rase  Tantre. 

One  barber  shaves  another. 
A  Hokmdforan  (Hiver. 

Un  clou  pousse  I'antre. 
One  nail  drives  out  another. 

Un  enfant  en  onvrant  ses  yenx  doit  voir  h 
patrie,  et  jusqu*&  la  mort  ne  voir  qa'elle. 

The  infant,  on  flrst  opening  his  eyes,  oiiRlit 
to  see  his  country,  and  to  the  hour  of  mi 
death  never  lose  sight  of  it. 

Un  homme  d'esprit  serait  sonvent  biA 
cmbarrasse  sans  la  compagnie  des  sots. 

A  man  of  wit  may  be  often  much  mbu- 
rassed  without  the  company  of  fools. 

Un  homme  toujours  satisfait  de  Im-meBM; 
Test  pen  souvent  des  autres,  raremeafc  <A 
Test  de  lui. 

A  man  who  is  always  well  satisfied  wilk 
himself,  is  seldom  so  with  others,  and  othes 
are  as  little  pleased  with  him. 

Un  je  servirai 

One  I  will  serve. 

Motto  of  Earl  Pembroke  and  Lord 

Pordnaltr, 

Un  Boy,  une  foy,  nne  loy. 
One  King,  one  faith,  one  law. 

Motto  qf  the  Irish  Marquis  qf  Cloiirioarfc 

Un  sac  perce  ne  pent  tenir  le  grain. 
A  broken  sack  will  hold  no  com. 

Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  ^ 
Tadmire. 

A  fool  always  flnds  a  greater  fool  to  sdinii* 
him. 

Un  tout  seul. 
One  alone. 

Motto  of  the  irishEaHVirMi. 
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V. 

Ventre  affiun^  n*a  point  d'oreilles. 
A  starved  belly  has  no  ears. 

V^rit^  sans  penr. 

Troth  withont  fear. 

Motto  of  Lord  Middldon. 

Vive  la  bagatelle. 
Snooesa  to  hmnbng. 


Vivre  ce  n'est  pas  respirer,  o'est  agir. 

Life  does  not  consist   in  breathing,  bnt 
in  action. 

Voir  le  dessons  des  cartes. 

To  see  under  the  cards. 
To  rmderaiand  Vie  game, 

Vons  y  perdrez  vos  pas. 
You  will  there  lose  your  steps. 

You  wiU  have  yovr  trouble  for  noihing. 


Abbitte  ist  die  be^e  Busse. 
Beg  pardon  is  the  best  penitence. 

Abends  wird  der  Faule  fleissig. 

The  lazy  become  industrious  in  the  eyen- 
ing. 

Adelig  und  edel  sind  zweierlei. 

Nobility  and  nobleness  are  two  different 
things. 

Adel  sitzt  im  Gemilthe,  nicht  im  Gkbliite. 
Nobility  lies  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  blood. 

Advocaten  und  Soldaten,  sind  des  Teufels 
Spielkamraden. 

Lawyers  and  soldiers  are  the  devil's  play- 
mates. 

"Aller  Anfang  ist  schwer,"    sprach    der 
Dieb,  und  stahl  zuerst  einen  Amboss. 

Every  beginning  is  difficult,  as  said  the 
thief,  on  stealing  an  anvil  to  commence  with. 

Alles  w'dre  gut,  wILre  kein  aber  dabeL 

Everything  might  be  well,  if  there  was  no 
&u^  added  to  it. 

Allzu  klug  ist  dumm. 
Too  wise  is  stupid. 

Alte  soil  man  ehren, 
Junge  soil  man  bekehren, 
Weise  soil  man  fragen, 
Narren  vertragen. 

Honor  the  old,  instruct  the  young,  consult 
the  wise,  and  bear  with  the  foolish. 

Besser  ohne  Abendessen  zu  Bef^e  gehen, 
als  mit  Schulden  aufstehen. 

Better  go  to  bed  without  supper  than  rise 
with  debts. 


Die  Pfarrer  bauen  den  Acker  Oottes  und 
die  Aerzte  den  Gottesacker. 

The  parsons  labor  in  God*s  vineyard,  and 
the  doctors  in  his  churchyard. 

E. 

Ein  Alter  so  ein  jung  Weib  heirathet,  ladet 
den  Tod  zu  Gaste. 

An  old  man  who  marries  a  young  woman 
gives  an  invitation  to  death. 

Eine  Stunde  nach  zwolf^  ist  es  eins,  was 
man  thut 

An  hour  after  twelve,  is  just  one,  whatever 
you  do, 

F. 

Freiheit  is  von  Gott,  Freiheiten  von  Teufel. 

Liberty  is  from  God,  liberties  from  the 
devil. 

a. 

Geld  regiert  die  Welt. 
Money  rules  the  world. 

n. 

Hut  in  der  Hand,  hilfb  dnrch's  ganze  Land. 
With  hat  in  hand,  one  gets  on  in  the  worid. 

J. 

Jahre  lehren  mehr  als  Biicher. 
Years  teach  more  than  books. 

Ja  und  Nein,  ist  ein  langer  Streii 
Yes  and  no  is  a  long  dispute. 

Jemand  der  nicht  wird  vor  zwanzig  ?ahren 
schon,  vor  dreiszig  stark,  vor  vierzig  witzig, 
vor  iiinfzlg  reich,  an  dem  ist  Hopfen  und 
Malz  verloren. 

He  who  does  not  become  handsome  before 
twenty  years  of  age,  strong  before  thirty,  wise 
before  forty,  rich  before  fifty,  on  such  a  man 
hops  and  malt  are  lost, 
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Rein  wamm  ohne  damm. 
There  is  no  why  without  a  hecaxtse. 


Mit  den  Alten  soil  man  rathaohlagen,  nnd 
mit  den  Jiingen  feohten. 

Consnlt  with  the  old  and  fence  with  the 
young. 

N. 

Neuen  Freundcn  und  alten  HHusem,  ist 
nioht  yiel  zu  trauen. 

Trust  not  too  much  in  a  new  friend  and  an 
old  house. 

0. 

Ohne  Bruder  kann  man  leben,  nicht  ohne 
Freund. 

We  can  live  without  a  brother,  but  not 
without  a  friend. 

B. 

Bedet  Geld,  so  schweigt  die  Welt 
Mention  money,  and  the  world  is  silent. 

8. 

Sohonheit  vergeht,  Tugend  besteht. 
Beauty  yanishes,  virtue  lasts. 


Schwere  Arbeit  in  der  Jugend,  ist  anfte 
Buhe  im  Alter. 

Heavy  work  in  youth  is  sweet  repose  in  old 
age. 

Stadte  und  L3nder  werden  nie  so  sehr  mt- 
w^tet  als  wenn  man  fremde  Leute  in  den 
Bath  zieht 

Towns  and  countries  are  never  more  rained 
them  when  counsel  is  taken  from  foxeigneii. 

T. 

Trockner  Husten  ist  des  Todes  Trompefter. 
A  dry  cough  is  the  trumpeter  of  detth. 

W. 

Wer  A  sagt,  muss  auch  B  sagen. 
Who  says  A«  must  also  say  B. 

Wer  nicht  alt  werden  will,  mag  sioh  jnng 
h&ngen  lassen. 

He  who  does  not  wish  td  become  old,  may 
hang  himself  when  young. 

Z. 

Zwischen  Freud  und  Ldd,  ist  die  ftrft^ 
nicht  weit 

The  bridge  between  joy  and  sonow  is  nd 
long. 


ITALIAK. 


A  cader  va  chi  troppo  alto  sale. 
Who  climbs  too  high  is  sure  to  fall. 

A  chi  consiglia,  non  duole  11  capo. 

He  who  gives  advice  is  not  often  with  a 
headache. 

Amor  e  signoria  non  vogliono  compagnia. 
Love  and  lordship  like  no  fellowship. 

Arricchiscon  gli  awocati. 
Foolish  persons  enrich  the  lawyers. 

B. 

Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non  tocca. 

A  kiss  of  the  lips  does  not  always  touch 
the  heart. 


Bella  femina  ohe  ride^  tuoI  dir,  bom^ 
piange. 

When  a  pretty  woman  laughs,  it  ii  ovteii 
that  a  purse  complains. 

Bisogna  fa  trottar  la  veoohia* 
Need  makes  the  old  woman  trot 

0. 

Chi  con  Tocchio  vede,  ool  cuor  oradA. 

He  who  sees  with  the  eyes  belitffM  is  ^ 
heart 

Chi  ha  la  saniUk  h  rioco  e  non  lo  ss. 

He  who  has  ^d  health  is  rich  tboo^^ 
may  not  know  it 

Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di  nitfii^ 
He  who  knows  nothing  doubti  notUi^ 
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Chi  per  man  d'altri  s'lmbocoa  tardi  satolla. 

He  who  relies  upon  another's  table  is  apt 
to  dine  late. 

Gosaben  fSatta,  h  fatta  due  Tolte. 
What  is  well  done  is  done  twice. 

Cosa  fatta  capo  ha. 
A  thing  accomplished  has  a  beginning. 

Di  buona  terra  to  la  vigna,  di  bnon  madre 
to  la  Aglia. 

Take  a  vine  of  a  good  soil,  and  a  daughter 
of  a  good  mother. 

Done  rnolto  aspettato,  e  venduto  non  donato. 
A  gift  long  waited  for  is  sold  not  given. 

Due  visi  sotto  nna  beretta. 
Two  faces  under  one  cap. 

E. 

"k  cattivo  vento  che  non  h  buono  per  qual- 
cnno. 

'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  brings  good  to  no  one. 

!fe  meglio  cader  dalla  finistra  che  dal  tetto. 

It  is  better  to  fall  from  the  window  than 
from  the  roof. 

Of  two  evils  choose  the  least. 

"k  meglio  esser  mendicante  che  ignorante. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  beggar  than  an 
ignoramue. 

i,  meglio  senza  cibo  restar  che  senz  onore. 

It  is  better  to  be  without  food  than  with- 
out honor. 

L. 

La  poverta  h  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti. 
Poverty  is  the  mother  of  all  the  arts. 

La  spcranza  e  il  pan  de'  miseri. 
Hope  is  the  poor  man's  bread. 

Lauda  la  moglie  e  tienti  donzello. 
Praise  a  wife,  but  remain  a  bachelor. 

La  veritSi  h  figlia  del  tempo. 
Truth  is  the  daughter  of  tim& 


M. 

Bleglio  h  dar  la  lana  che  la  peooia. 

It  is  better  to  give  the  wool  than  the  sheep. 
39 


Ne  femina  nh  tela  al  lume  di  candela. 

Choose  neither  women  nor  linen  by  the 
light  of  a  candle. 

K&  caldo  n^  gelo  resta  mai  in  cielo. 

Neither  winter  nor  summer  rests  alwaya 
in  the  sky. 

0. 

Ogni  debole  ha  sempre  11  suo  tiranno. 

Every  weak  man  finds  some  one  to  tyran- 
nize over  him. 

Onor  di  bocca  assai  giova  e  poco  costa. 

Pleasant  words  are  valued  and  do  not  cost 
much. 

P. 

Per  troppo  dlbatter  la  veritJi  si  perde. 
In  too  much  controversy  the  truth  is  lost. 

Piu  vide  un  ocohio  del  padron  che  quattro 
de'  servitori. 

The  eye  of  the  master  sees  more  than  four 
eyes  of  the  servants. 

Poca  roba,  poco  pensiero. 
Little  wealth,  little  care. 


8. 

Sempre  il  mal  non  vien  per  nuocere. 

Misfortune  does  not  always  come  for  our 
injury. 

T. 

Tanto  buon  che  val  niente. 
So  good  that  he  is  good  for  nothing. 

Tre  cose  vuol  il  campo,  buon  tempo,  buon 
seme  e  buon  lavoratore. 

A  field  hath  three  needs:  good  weather, 
good  seed  and  a  good  husbandman. 

Trista  h  quella  casa  dove  le  galline  eantano 
e  il  gallo  tace. 

That  is  a  sad  house  where  the  hen  orows 
louder  tluoi  the  cock. 

Troppo  disputare  la  veritSi  fa  erxare. 
Too  much  dispute  puts  the  truth  to  flight. 


U. 


Una  scopa  nuova  spazza  bene. 
A  new  broom  sweeps  dean. 
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POBTTTOITESE. 


Abolza  Tazia,  e  a  casa  acabada  fsoi  o  home 
seendo  mas  tarde. 

An  empty  parse,  and  a  new  honse,  make  a 
man  wise,  bnt  too  late. 

Anto  da  U. 

An  act  of  £aith.  Formerly  applied  to  the 
burning  of  heretics. 


Mais  bazato  he  o  oomprado  que  o  pedido. 
What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  ^rifL 

Si  no  va  el  otero  a  Mahoma,  yaya  Mahoma 
al  Otero. 

If  the  mountain  wiU  not  go  to  Mahomet* 
let  Mahomet  go  to  the  mountain. 


Ayiendo  prigonado  vino,  venden  vinagre. 

After    praising   the   wine    they   sell    us 
yinegar. 

Barato  (Lo)  es  oaro. 
Cheaply  bought,  dear  in  the  end. 

Bien  yengas  mal,  si  yienes  solo. 
Welcome  trouble,  if  thou  comest  alone. 

0. 

Gabello  luengo  y  corto  el  seso. 
Bich  in  hair  and  poor  in  brains. 

Gada  uno  en  su  caso,  y  Dios  en  la  de  todas. 

Eyery  one  in  his  own  house,  and  God  in 
all  of  them. 

Gada  uno  sabe  adonde  la  aprieta  el  zapato. 

The  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches  him. 

Conocidos  muohos,  amigos  pocos. 
Haye  many  acquaintances,  but  few  friends. 

D. 

Del  dicho  al  hecho  hay  gran  trecho. 

Between  saying  and  doing  there  is  a  great 
distance. 

Del  mal  el  menos. 
Of  eyils  choose  the  least 

De  ruin  pa&o  nunca  buen  sayo. 

From  poor  cloth  you  cannot  make  a  good 
coat. 

Tou  cannot  make  a  purse  of  a  solo's  car. 


El  consejo  de  la  muger  es  poco^  y  el  que 
no  le  toma  es  loco. 

A  woman's  oounsel  is  not  much,  but  he 
that  despises  it  is  a  iool. 

£1  pie  del  duefio  estiercol  es  paia  la  here- 
dad. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  manure  for  his 
land. 

La  gente  pone,  y  Dios  dispone. 
Men  propose  Ood  disposes. 

La  mano  cuerda  no  haoe,  todo  lo  que  dice 
la  lengua  loca. 

The  wise  hand  doeth  not  all  the  foolish 
tongue  speaketh. 

La  mentira  tiene  las  piemas  cortas. 
A  lie  has  short  legs. 

La  mugcr  del  ciego,  para  quien  se  afeita  ? 

For  whom  does  the  blind  man's  wife  orna- 
ment herself? 


Mas  luyo  mala  palabra,  que  espada  afilada. 

An  eyil  word  wounds  more  than  a  sharp 
sword. 

Mas  yale  buen  amigo  que  pariente  primo. 

A  good  friend  is  worth  more  than  a  near 
kinsman. 

Mas  vale  pufiado  de  natural,  que  almozada 
dc  Bciencia. 

A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  more 
than  a  bushel  of  learning. 
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Mas  Tole  el  baen  nombro  quo  las  machan 
riqaezas. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  great  riches. 

Mas  vale  rodear  que  no  ahogar. 
Better  go  aboat  than  fall  into  the  ditch. 

3las  quero  asno  que  me  leye,  que  caTallo 
qne  me  dermbe. 

Better  ride  on  an  ass  that  carries  me  than 
a  horse  that  throws  me. 

Mas  yen  qnatro  ojos  que  no  dos. 
Four  eyes  see  more  than  two. 

Mucho  en  el  suelo,  poco  en  cl  cielo. 
Much  on  earth,  little  in  heaven. 

Muito  sabe  a  zaposa,  mas  mais  quien  a  toma. 

The  fox  is  knowing,  but  more  so  he  that 
catches  him. 

N. 

Ni  firmes  carta  que  no  lesis,  ni  bebas  agua 
que  no  veas. 

Never  sign  a  paper  you  have  not  read,  nor 
drink  water  you  have  not  examined. 

No  hay  cerradura  si  es  de  oro  la  ganzua. 

There  is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  will 
open. 

No  hay  mejor  espejo,  que  el  amigo  viejo. 
The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend. 

No  se  acuerda  la  suegra,  que  fue  nuera. 

The  mother-in-law  does  not  remember  she 
was  once  a  daughter-in-law. 

O. 

Qjos  que  no  yen,  oorazon  no  quebrantan. 
Eyes  that  see  not  do  not  break  the  heart. 

OUa  que  mucho  yerve,  sabor  perde. 

Too  many  bitter  herbs  spoil  the  stew, 
A  hasty  man  never  kicks  trouble, 

P. 

Palabras  y  plumas  el  viento  las  lleva. 
Words  and  feathers  are  tossed  by  the  wind. 

Pereza  Have  de  pobreza. 
Sloth  is  the  key  to  poverty. 

Poea  barba,  poca  verg&enza. 
Little  beard,  little  shame. 

Preso  por  uno,  preso  por  ciento. 
In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound. 

m 

Qnando  amigo  pide  no  hay  ma&ana. 
When  a  friend  asks,  there  is  no  to-monow. 

Qnando  la  mala  ventura  si  duerme,  nadie 
la  despierte. 

When  ill-luck  falls  asleep,  let  nobody 
wake  her. 


Quien  ara,  y  cria,  oro  hila, 
He  that  ploughs  and  thrives,  spins  gold. 

Quien  come  y  condesa  dos  veces  pone  la 
mesa. 

He  that  eats  and  saves  sets  the  table  twice. 
A  penny  saxied  is  a  penny  earned. 

Quien  el  diablo  hti  de  engafiar,  de  maflana 
se  ha  de  levantar. 

He  that  will  deceive  the  devil  must  rise  be- 
times. 

Quien  la  fama  ha  perdida  muerto  anda  en 
vida. 

He  that  hath  an  ill  name,  is  half  hanged. 

Quien  quiere  ruido,  oompre  un  cochino. 
He  that  loves  noise  must  buy  a  pig. 

Quien  solo  come  su  gallo,  solo  ensille  sn 
cavallo. 

Who  eats  his  dinner  alone,  must  saddle  his 
horse  alone. 

Quien  tiene  tienda,  que  atienda. 

Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep 
thee. 

B. 

Bemuda  de  pasture^  e  hace  bicerros  gOA*dos. 
A  change  of  pasturage  makes  fat  calves. 

Buin  sefior  cria  ruin  servidor. 

A  bad  master  makes  a  bad  servant. 
Like  master  like  man, 

S. 

Si  quieres  hembra,  escoge  la  el  Sabado,  y 
no  el  Domingo. 

If  thou  desirest  a  wife,  choose  her  on  Satur- 
day, but  not  on  Sunday. 

Si  quieres  vivir  sano,  hazte  viejo  temprano. 

If  thou  wouldst  be  healthful  make  thyself 
old  betimes. 

Si  teneis  la  cabeza  de  vidro,  no  os  tomeis 
h.  pedradas  co-migo. 

If  you  have  a  glass  head  you  must  not 
throw  stones  at  another. 

He  Viat  lives  in  a  glass  ,»ou8e  must  not 

ihrolo  stones. 

Sobre  melon,  vino  fellon. 

After  melon,  wine  is  a  felon. 

Sufre  por  saber,  y  trabaja  por  tener. 

Suffer  that  you  may  be  wise,  and  labor 
that  you  may  liave. 

V. 

Vendran  por  lana  y  volver^  transquiladoa. 
Many  go  out  for  wool  and  come  back  Hhorn, 

Yida  sin  amigo,  muerte  sin  testigo. 

Life  without  a  friend  is  death  without  a 
witness. 


LATIN  LAW  TERMS  AND  PHRASES. 


A. 

Ab  initio. 
From  the  beginning. 

Ab  irato  (testamentnm). 
(A  will)  made  in  anger. 

Absolntio  ab  instatio. 
Momentary  acquittaL 

Absolntio  plenaria. 
Full  acquittaL 

Accedas  ad  curiam. 
Approach  the  court. 

Accessorium  sequitur  suum  principale. 
Accessory  matters  follow  the  principal. 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet  nisi  coram  Deo. 

No  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself  except 
before  God. 

Ac  etiam. 
And  also:  (a  plea  of  debt). 

Acta  exteriora  indicant  interiora  secreta. 
Outward  acts  indicate  the  inner  secrets. 

Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona. 
A  personal  action  dies  with  the  person. 

Actore  non  probante  reus  absolvitur. 

When  the  plaintiff  docs  not  prove  his  case, 
the  defendant  is  absolved. 

Actor  qui  contra  rcgulam  quid  adduxit,  non 
est  audiendus. 

Ho  ought  not  to  be  heard  who  advances  a 
proposition  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law. 

Actum  ut  supra. 
Done  on  the  above  date  (or  date). 

Actus  Dei  nemini  facit  injuriam. 
The  act  of  God  injures  no  one. 

Actus  legis  nulli  facit  injuriam. 
The  act  of  the  law  injures  no  one. 

Actus  me  invito  factus,  non  est  mens  actus. 
An  aot  done  against  my  will  is  not  my  act 


Actus  mer89  facoltatis. 
A  cause  not  lost  by  limitation. 

Actus  non  facit  renm  nisi  mens  sit  rea. 

The  act  does  not  make  a  man  gniltj  ns* 
less  the  mind  condemns  him. 

Ademtio  civitatis. 
Deprivation  of  civil  rights. 

Ad  quiestionem  juris  respondeani  jndiees 

ad  qusBStionem  facti  respondeant  jnntores. 

Let  the  judges  answer  to  the  qne«tioD  of 
law,  and  the  jurors  to  the  matter  of  iaet 

Ad  quod  damnum  ? 
To  what  damage  ? 

Adventitia  bona. 
Additional  (other  than  inherited)  ptopoij. 

^quitas  sequitur  legem. 
Equity  follows  the  law. 

i^quum  et  bonum  est  lex  l^gnm. 
What  is  good  and  equal  is  the  lav  of  Uvt 

ilistimatio    prmteriti  delicti    ex    portreoo 
facto  nunquam  crescit. 
The  estimation  of  a  crime  committed  nerer 
increases  from  a  subsequent  fact 

A  facto  ad  jus  non  datnr  conseqnentia. 

The  inference  from  the  feet  to  the  lav  ii 
not  allowed. 

Affirmant!,  non  neganti  incumbit  probatin.  - 
The  proof  lies  upon  him  who  affirms,  not 
on  him  who  denies. 

Aliquis  non  debet  esse  judex  in  piopr» 
causa, 
No  man  should  be  judge  in  his  own  caae, 

Aliud  est  celare,  aliud  tacere. 

To  conceal  is  one  thing,  to  be  silent  io* 
otlier. 

Ambitiosum  decretom. 
A  partial  decree. 
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A  menstt  et  toro. 
From  bed  and  board. 

Aacnpia  yerbomm  Bunt  jndice  indigna. 
Quibbling  is  unworthy  of  a  judge. 

Animus  furandi. 
The  intention  of  stealing. 

Apices  juris  non  sunt  jura. 
Points  of  law  are  not  lawc. 

Aqua  et  igno  interdictus. 
One  forbidden  the  use  of  water  and  fire. 

Argumentum  ab  aucoritate  est  fortissimum 

in  lege. 

An  argument  drawn  from  authority  is  the 
strongest  in  law. 

Asassis. 

The  whole  of  the  whole. 

(The  whole  undivided  inheritance.) 

Assumpsit. 
Ho  assumed  the  payment. 

Audita  querela. 
The  complaint  being  heard. 

A  verbis  legis  non  est  recedendum. 

There  is  no  departing  from  the  words  of 
the  law. 

B. 

Boni  judicis  est  causas  litium  deremere. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  judge  to  remove 
the  cause  of  litigation. 

Bonum  necessarium  extra  terminos  necessi- 
tatis non  est  bonum. 

Necessary  good  is  not  good  beyond  the 
bounds  of  necessity. 

C. 

Cadit  quoBstio. 

The  question  fiedls:  (there  is  no  further 
discussion). 

Capias  ad  respondendum. 
Take  to  answer. 

Causa  proxima,  non  remota  spectatur. 

The  immediate,  and  not  the  remote  cause, 
is  to  be  considered. 

Caveat  actor. 
Let  the  doer  beware. 

Caveat  emptor. 
Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Certiorari. 
To  make  more  certain. 

Citra  consequentiam. 
Without  anything  to  follow. 


Gausula  qua)  abrogationem  excludit  ab 
initio  non  valet. 

A  clause  in  a  law  which  precludes  its 
abrc^tion,  is  invalid  from  the  beginning. 

C!k)gnovit  actionem. 
He  has  acknowledged  the  action. 

Commodum  ex  injuria  su^  non  habere  debet. 

No  man  ought  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
his  own  wrong. 

Compos  mentis. 
Sound  in  mind. 

Confessio  facta  in  judiclo  omni  probatitne 
major  est. 

A  confession  made  in  court  is  of  greater 
effect  than  any  proof. 

Consensus  facit  legem. 
Consent  makes  law. 

Consequentise  non  est  oonsequentia. 

A  consequence  ought  not  to  be  drawn  from 
another  consequence. 

Consiliiy  non  fraudulenti,  nulla  estobligatio. 

Advice,  unless  fraudulent,  does  not  create 
an  obligation. 

Constructio  contra  rationem  introducta, 
potius  usurpatio  quam  consuetudo  appellari 
debet. 

A  custom  introduced  against  reason  ought 
rather  to  be  called  a  usurpation  than  a 
custom. 

Consuetudo  est  altera  lex. 
Custom  is  another  law. 

Consuetudo  manerii  et  loci  est  observanda. 

The  custom  of  the  manor  and  the  place 
must  be  observed. 

Consuetudo  pro  lege  servatur. 
Custom  is  held  to  be  as  law. 

Consuetudo  volentis  ducit,  lex  nolentes 
trahit 

Custom  leads  the  willing,  law  compels  or 
draws  the  unwilling, 

Conventio  privatorum  non  potest  publico 
juri  derogare. 

An  agreement  between  individuals  eannot 
set  aside  the  public  law. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendum. 
Take  to  satisf}*. 

Corpus  delicti. 
The  body  (foundation)  of  the  offense. 

Cui  licet,  quod  majus,  non  debet  quod 
minus  est  non  licere. 

He  to  whom  the  neater  thing  is  lawfoi 
has  certainly  a  right  u>  do  the  lesser  thing. 
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Onjofl  est  commodom,  ejus  debet  esse  in- 
oommodmn. 

He  who  receives  the  benefit  shonld  also 
beEtr  the  disadvantage. 

Cnjns  est  dare  ejus  est  disponere. 

He  who  has  a  right  to  give  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  gift. 

CnJQS  est  divisio,  alterins  est  electio. 

Whichever  of  two  parties  has  the  division, 
the  other  has  the  choice. 

Cnjns  cstsolnm,  ejns  est  nsqne  ad  coelnm. 
He  who  owns  the  soil,  owns  np  to  the  sky. 

Cnjns  per  errorem  dati  repetitio  est,  cjns 
oonsnlto  dati  donatio  est. 

He  who  gives  by  mistake  what  he  does 
not  owe  may  recover  it,  bnt  he  who  gives 
knowing  he  owes  nothing,  is  presumed  to 
give. 

Cnjnsqne  rei  potissima  pars  principinm  est. 

The  principal  part  of  everything  is  the 
beginning. 

Cnlpa  est  immlscere  se  rei  ad  se  non  per- 
tinenti. 

It  is  a  fanlt  to  meddle  with  what  does  not 
concern  you. 

Culpa  lata  a}qniparatur  dolo. 
A  concealed  fault  is  equal  to  a  deceit 

Culpa  pcenu  par  esto. 

Let  the  punishment  be  projiortioned  to 
the  crime. 

Culpa  tenet  suos  auctores. 
A  fault  finds  its  own  authors. 

Cum  adsunt  tcstimonia  rcrum  quid  opus 
est  verbis  ? 

When  the  proofs  are  present,  what  need  is 
there  of  words  ? 

Cum  confitente  sponto  mitius  est  agendum. 

One  making  a  voluntary  confession  is  to 
be  dealt  with  more  mercifully^. 

Cum  duo  inter  se  pugnatia  reperiuntur 
in  testamento  ultimum  ratum  est. 

When  two  things  repugnant  to  each  other 
are  found  in  a  will,  the  last  is  to  be  con- 
firmed. 


Debita  sequuntnr  personam  debitoris. 
Debts  follow  the  person  ot  the  debtor. 

Debito  justitiflB. 

By  debt  of  justice:  (a  claim  justly  estab- 
lished). 

Dednctis  deducendis. 
After  proving  what  was  to  be  proved. 


De  facto. 
According  to  the  Uuct, 

De   fide   et   officio  jndicis    turn    recipitar 
qnaestio. 

No  question  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  good  intention  and  duty  of  the  judge. 

De  jure. 
According  to  the  law. 

De  jure  judices,  de  facto  jnr^iores,  respon- 
dent. 

The  judges  answer  as  to  the  law,  the  jozy 
as  to  the  facts. 

Dclegata  potestas  non  potest  ddegari. 

A  delegated   authority  cannot   be  again 
delegated . 

Delegatus  non  potest  delegare. 

A  delegate  (or  deputy)  cannot  appoint  an- 
other. 

Deminutio  capitis. 
Civil  death. 

De  morte  hominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longi. 

When  the  death  of  a  human  being  may  be 
the  consequence,  no  delay  that  is  i^orded  if 
long. 

De  vita  hominis  nulla  cunctatio  longa  est 

When  the  life  of  a  man  is  at  stake,  no  ddaj 
that  is  afibrded  can  be  too  long. 

Dies  dominicus  non  est  juridicus. 
Sunday  is  not  a  day  in  law. 

Dilatationes  in  l^e  sunt  odiosaa. 
Delaysjin  law  are  odious. 

Divinatio  non  interpretatio  est,  qns  osmino 
recedit  a  litera. 

It  is  a  guess  not  an  interpretation  vhicb 
altogether  departs  from  the  letter. 

Dominium  a  possessione  coepisse  dicitnr. 

Dominion  (the  right  of  domain)  ia  aaid  to 
have  its  beginning  in  possession. 

Domus  sua  cuique  est  tutissimum  refingiiinL 
Every  man's  house  is  his  safest  refage. 

Donatio  perficitur  p<»sessione  accipientia. 

A  gift  is  rendered  complete  by  the 
sion  of  the  receiver. 


Donator   nunquam   desinit  possidere  ant»> 
quam  donatarius  incipiat  possidere* 
The  giver  never  ceases  to  possess  until  tlM 
receiver  begins  to  possess. 

Dormitur  aliquando  jus,  moritnrnnnqnaffl- 
A  right  sometimes  sleeps,  but  novsrdi* 
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Borminnt  oliqaando  leges*  nnnqnazn  mori- 
untiir. 

The  laws  sometimes  sleep,  bnt  neVer  die. 

Duo  non  possnnt  in  solido  oziam  rem  possi- 
derc. 

Two  cannot  possess  one  thing  each  in 
entirety. 

E. 

£a  est  accipienda  interpretation   qua)  atio 
caret. 

That  interpretation  is  to  be  received,  which 
will  not  intend  a  wrong. 

£i  incambit  probatio    qni    dicit,   non    qoi 
negat. 

The  burden  of  the  proof  lies  upon  him 
who  affirms,  not  on  him  who  denies. 

£i  nihil  tnrpe,  cni  nihil  satis. 

To  whom  nothing  is  sufficient  nothing  is 
base. 

Ejus  est  periouluYn  cujus  est  dominium  aut 
commodum. 

He  who  has  the  risk  has  the  dominion  or 
advantage. 

Elegit. 
He  has  chosen. 

Error  fuoatus,  nnda  veritate  in  multis  est 
probabilior;  et  ssepenumero  rationibus  vincit 
veritatem  error. 

Error  artfully  colored  is  in  many  things 
more  probable  than  naked  truth;  and 
frequently  conquers  truth  by  much  reasoning. 

Ex  abusa  non  arguitur  ad  usum. 

From  the  abuse  of  a  thing  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  against  its  use. 

Ex  antecedentibus  et  oonsequentibus  flt 
optima  interpretatio. 

The  best  interpretation  is  made  from  ante- 
cedents and  consequents. 

Exceptio  falsi  omnium  ultima. 
A  false  plea  is  the  basest  of  all  things. 

Exceptio  firmat  reg^ulam  in  cosibus  non  ex- 
ceptis. 

The  exception  affirms  the  rule  in  cases  not 
excepted. 

Exceptio  firmat  regulam  in  contrarium. 

The  exception  confirms  the  rule  in  contrary 
cases. 

Exceptio  probat  regulam. 
The  exception  proves  the  rule. 

Exceptio  semper  ultima  ponenda  est. 
An  exception  is  always  to  be  put  last. 

£x  facto  jus  oritur. 
The  law  arises  fh>m  the  tansL 


Ezpressio  unius  est  exolusio  alterius. 

The  naming  of  one  man  is  the  exclusion  of 
the  other. 

Expressum  facit  cessare  tacitum. 

A  matter  expressed,  causes  that  to  cease 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  implied. 

Ex  turpi  causa  non  oritur  actio. 

No  action  arises  out  of  an  immoral  con- 
sideration. 

F. 

Facta  sunt  potentiora  verbis. 
Facts  are  more  powerful  than  words. 

Factum  a  judice  quod  ad  ejus  officinm 
non  spectat,  non  ratum  est. 

An  act  of  a  judge  which  does  not  relate  to 
his  office,  is  of  no  force. 

Factum  negantis  nulla  probatio. 
Negative  facts  are  not  proof. 

Falsa  orthographia,  sive  falsa  grammatical 
non  vitiat  concessionem. 

False  spelling  or  false  grammar  does  not 
vitiate  a  grant. 

Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus. 
False  in  one  thing,  false  in  everything. 

Fatetur  fiacinus  is  qui  judicium  fugit. 

He  confesses  his   crime  who  flies   from 
judgment. 

Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelnm. 

Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens 
should  fall. 

Fiat  profit  fieri  censuerit,  nil  temere  no- 
vandum. 

Let  it  be  done  as  formerly,  let  nothing  be 
done  rashly. 

Fieri  facias. 
Cause  it  to  be  done. 

Finis  finem  litibus  imponit. 
The  end  puts  an  end  to  litigation. 

Finis  unius  diei  est  principium  alterius. 

The  end  of  one  day  is  the  beginning  of 
another. 

Firmior  et  potentior  est  operatio  legia 
quam  dispositio  hominis. 

The  disposition  of  law  is  firmer  and  more 
powerful  than  the  will  of  man. 

Fortior  et  potentior  est  dispositio  legis 
quam  hominis. 

The  disposition  of  the  law  is  of  greater 
force  and  potency  than  the  disposition  of 
man. 

Fraus  est  oelare  fhtndem. 
It  is  a  tmad.  to  conceal  a  fhind. 
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Fra8tT&  fenmtur  legis  nisi  subditis  ct 
obedientibas. 

Laws  are  made  to  no  porposo  nnless  for 
those  who  are  subject  and  obedient 

Furiosus  furore  suo  punitur. 

A  madman  is  punished  by  his  own  mad- 
ness. 

Furtum  non  est  ubi  initium  habet  deten- 
tionis  per  dominum  rei. 

It  is  not  theft  where  the  commencement  of 
the  detention  arises  through  the  owner  of 
the  thing. 

a. 

Generale  nihil  certum  implicat. 

A  general  expression  implies  nothing  cer- 
tain. 

Generaiia  sunt  praeponenda  singularibus. 

General  things  are  to  bo  put  before  par- 
ticular things. 

H. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  prosequendum. 
Bring  the  body  for  prosecution. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum. 
Bring  the  body  to  answer. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum. 
Bring  the  body  to  satisfy. 

Habere  facias  possessionem. 
You  shall  cause  to  take  possession. 

Hseredem  Deus  facit,  non  homo. 
God  and  not  man,  makes  the  heir. 

Hnres  hsBredis  mei  est  meus  hssres. 
The  heir  of  my  heir  is  my  heir. 

I. 

Id  certum  est  quod  certum  reddi  potest. 

That  is  certain  which  may  be  rendered 
certain. 

Idem  non  esse  et  non  apparere. 

It  is  the  same  thing  not  to  exist  and  not 
to  appear. 

Ignorantia  excusatur,  non  juris  sed  facti. 

Ignorance  of  fact  may  excuse,  but  not 
ignorance  of  law. 

Incerta  pro  nullius  habentnr. 
Things  uncertain  are  held  for  nothing. 

In  ciyil  est  nisi  tota  sententia  inspectu, 
de  aliqua  parte  judicare. 

It  is  improper  to  pass  an  opinion  on  any 
part  of  a  sentence,  without  examining  the 
whole. 
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Inclusio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius. 

The  name  of  one  being  included  supposes 
an  exclusion  of  the  other. 

In  conventibus  contmhentium  Toluntatem 
potius  quam  verba  spectari  placuit. 

In  the  agreement  of  the  oontmcting  par- 
ties, the  rule  is  to  regard  the  intention  rather 
than  the  words. 

In  criminalibus,  probationcs  debent  esso 
luce  clariores. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  proofs  ought  to  be 
clearer  than  the  light. 

In  criminalibus,  probationes  debent  essd 
luce  clariores. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  proofs  ought  to  be 
clearer  than  the  light. 

Index  animi  scrmo. 
Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 

In  dubio,  haoc  legis  constructio  ouam  verba 
ostendunt. 

In  a  doubtful  case,  that  is  the  construction 
of  the  law  which  the  words  indicate. 

Injuria  fit  ei  cui  convicinm  dictum  est,  vel 
de  quo  factum  carmen  famosum. 

It  is  a  slander  of  him  of  whom  a  reproach- 
ful thing  is  said,  or  concerning  whom  an  in- 
famous song  is  made. 

Injuria  non  pncsumitur. 
A  wrong  is  not  presumed. 

Inmaleficio  ratihabitio  mandato  comparatur. 

He  who  ratifies  a  bod  action  is  considered 
as  having  ordered  it. 

In  obscuris,  quod  minimum  est,  sequitur. 

In  obscure  cases,  the  milder  course  ought 
to  be  pursued. 

In  omnibus  fere  minori  rotati  succurritur. 

In  all  cases  relief  is  afforded  to  persons 
under  age. 

In  omnibus  quidem,  maxime  tamen  in 
jure,  icquitas  est. 

In  all  things,  but  particularly  in  the  law» 
there  is  equity. 

In  pari  causa  possessor  potior  haberi  debeC 

"When  two  parties  have  equal  rights,  the 
advantage  is  always  in  favor  of  the  possessor. 

In  propria  causa  nemo  judex. 
No  one  can  bo  judged  in  his  own  cause. 

Intentio  mea  imponit  nomen  open  meo. 
My  intent  gives  a  name  to  my  act. 

Invito  beneficium  non  datur. 

No  one  is  obliged  to  accept  a  benefii 
against  his  consent. 

IpsiB  legis  cupiunt  ut  jure  regantur. 

The  laws  themselves  require  that  they 
should  be  goyemed  by  right. 
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Jadex  damnatar  cnm  nocens  absolvitnr. 

Tho  judge  is  condemned  when  the  guilty 
are  acquitted. 

Judex  est  lex  loquens. 
The  judge  is  the  speaking  law. 

Judex  non  potest  esse  testis  in  propria 
causa. 

A  judge  cannot  be  a  witness  in  his  own 
cause. 

Judex  non  potest  injuriam  sibi  datum 
punire. 

A  judge  cannot  punish  a  wrong  done  to 
himself. 

Judicandum  est  legibus  non  exemplis. 

The  judgment  must  be  pronounced  from 
law,  not  ^m  precedent. 

Judici  satis  poena  est  quod  Deum  habet 
nltorem. 

It  is  punishment  enough  for  a  judge  that 
he  is  responsible  to  God. 

Jus  ex  injuria  non  oritur. 
A  right  cannot  arise  from  a  wrong. 

Jus  publicum  privatorum  pactis  mutari 
non  potest. 

A  public  right  cannot  be  changed  by 
priyate  agreement 

Justitia  est  virtus  excellens  et  Altissimo 
complacens. 

Justice  is  an  excellent  Tirtue,  and  pleasing 
to  the  Most  High. 

Justitia  non  est  neganda  non  differenda. 
Justice  is  not  to  be  denied  nor  delayed* 

Justitia  non  novit  patrem  neo  matrem, 
solum  yeritatem  spectat  justitia. 

Justice  knows  neither  father  nor  mother; 
justioe  looks  to  truth  alone. 


Lex  est  ratio  summa,  quto  jubet  qusa  sunt 
utilia  ot  necessaria,  et  contraria  prohibet. 

Law  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  which 
commands  what  is  useful  and  necessary  and 
forbids  the  contrary. 


Legifl  oonstructio  non  facit  injuriam. 

The  interpretative  construction  of  th^  law 
wrongs  no  person. 

Lex  citiuR  tolerare  vult  privatum  damnum 
quam  publicum  malum. 

The  law  would  rather  tolerate   a  j)rivate 
wrong  than  a  public  evil. 

Lex  dc  futuro,  judex  de  prsaterito. 

The  law  provides  for  the  future,  the  judge 
for  the  past. 

Lex  est  ab  sBtemo. 
The  law  is  from  everlasting. 


Lex  neminemcogit  ad  impossibilia. 

Thtf  law  compels  no  man  (to  perform)  im- 
possibilities. 

Lex  neminioperaturiniquum,  nemini  facit 
injuriam. 

The  law  never  works  an  injury  to  any  one 
or  does  him  a  wrong. 

^ex  non  cogit  ad  impossibilia. 

Tho  law  forces  not  to  impossibilities. 

Lex  non  intendit  aliquid  impossibile. 
Tlio  lav/  intends  not  anything  impossible. 

Lex  prospicit,  non  respicit. 
The  law  looks  forward,  not  backward. 

Lex  semper  dabit  remedium. 
The  law  always  gives  a  remedy. 

Lex  spectat  natune  ordinem. 
The  law  regards  the  order  of  nature. 

Lex  succurit  ignorant!. 
The  law  succors  the  ignorant. 

Luat  in  corpore,  qui  non  habet  in  sere. 

Who  cannot  pay  with  money,  must  pay 
with  his  body. 

Lubricum  linguie  non  facile  in  pcenam  est 
trahendum. 

A  slip  of  the  tongue  is  not  easily  punish- 
able. 

Magna  negligentia  culpa  est,  magna  culpa 
dolus  est. 

Gross  negligence  is  a  fault,  gross  fault  is  a 
fraud. 

Majus  est  delictum  seipsum  oocidero  quam 
alium. 

It  is  a  greater  crime  to  kill  one's  self  than 
another. 

Mala  grammatioa  non  vitiat  chartam. 
Bad  grammar  does  not  vitiate  the  deed. 

Malum  quo  communxus  eo  pejus. 
The  more  common  the  evil,  the  worse. 

Manifesta  probatione  non  indigent. 
Manifest  things  require  no  proof. 

Maximo  ita  dicta  quia  maxima  ejus  dignitiw 
et  certissima  auctoritas,  atque  quod  maxima 
omnibus  probetur. 

A  maxim  is  so  called  because  its  dignity  is 
chiefest,  and  its  authority  the  most  certain, 
and  because  universally  approved  by  aU. 
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Melior  est  justitia   vere   pneveniens    quam 
seyere  pimiens. 

That  justioe  which  jastly  prevents  a  crime, 
is  better  than  that  wnioh  severely  punishes 

it- 

Merois  appellatio   ad   res   mobiles   tantnm 
pertinet.  « 

The  term  merchandise  belongs  to  movable 
things  only. 

Merx  est  qnidqnid  vendi  potest 
Merchandise  is  whatever  can  bo  sold. 

Minor  minorem  cnstodire  non  debet,  alios 
onim  prsBsumitnr  male  regere  qui  seipsum 
regere  nescit. 

A  minor  ought  not  to  be  guardian  of  a  mi- 
nor, for  he  is  unfit  to  govern  others  who  does 
not  know  how  to  govern  himself. 

Molliter  manus  imposuit. 
He  gently  laid  hands. 

Mos  pro  lege. 
Custom  for  law. 

Multiplioata    transgressions   oresoat   pcenie 
inflictio. 

The  increase  of  punishment  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  crime. 

Multitude  errantium  non  parit  errori  patro- 
cininm. 

The  multitude  of  those  who  err  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  error. 

Multitudo  imperitorum  perdit  curiam. 

A  multitude  of  ignorant  practitioners 
destroys  a  court. 

Mutata  forma  interimitur  prope  substantia 
rei. 

The  form  being  changed,  the  substance  of 
the  thing  is  destroyed. 

Mutatis  mutandis. 
The  necessary  changes  being  mad& 

Kecessarium  est  quod  non  potest  aliter  se 
habere. 

That  is  necessity  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Necessitas  est  lex  temporis  et  loci. 

Necessity  is  the  law  of  a  particular  time 
and  place. 

Necessitas  excusat  aut  extenuat  delictum 
in  capitalibus,  quod  non  operatur  idem  in 
civilibus. 

Necessity  excuses  or  extenuates  delin- 
quency in  capital  cases,  but  not  in  civil. 

Necessitas  facit  licitum  quod  alias  non  est 
licitum.' 

Necessity  makes  that  lawful  which  other- 
wise is  unlawful. 


Necessitas  non  habet  legem. 
,     Necessity  has  no  law. 

Necessitas  publica  major  est  quam  privata. 
Public  necessity  is  greater  than  private. 

Necessitas  vindt  legem. 
Necessity  overcomes  the  law. 

Negatio  conclusionis  est  error  in  lege. 

The  negative  of  a  conclusion  is  error  in 
law. 

Negatio  destruit  negationem,  etambsa  faciunt 
affirmativum. 

A  negative  destroys  a  negative,  and  both 
make  an  affirmative. 

Nemo  admittendus  est  inhabilitare  seipsum. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  incapacitate  himself. 

Nemoallegans  suam  turpitudinem  audiendus 
est. 

No  man  alleging  his  own  crime  is  to  be 
heard. 

Nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  delicto. 

No  one  can  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Nemo  contra  factum  suum  venire  potest 
No  man  can  contradict  his  own  deed. 

Nemo  damnum  facit,  nisi  qui  id  fecit  quod 
facere  jus  non  habet. 

No  one  is  considered  as  committing  dama- 
ges, unless  he  is  doing  what  he  has  no  right 
to  do. 

Nemo  dat  qui  non  habet 
No  one  can  give  who  does  not  possess. 

Nemo  debet  immiscero  se  rei  aliens  ad  se 
nihil  pertenenti. 

No  one  should  interfere  in  what  noway 
concerns  him. 

Nemo  ex  alterius  fSacto  prsBgravari  debet 

No  man  ought  to  be  burdened  in  conse- 
quence of  another's  act 

Nemo  ex  consilio  obligatur. 
No  man  is  bound  by  the  advice  he  gives. 

Nemo  inauditus  condemnari  debet,   si  non 
sit  contumax. 

No  man  ought  to  bo  condemned  unheard, 
unless  he  be  contumacious. 

Nemo  plus  juris  ad  alienum  transfero  potest 
quam  ipse  habent 

One  cannot  transfer  to  another  a  greater 
right  than  ho  has  himself. 

Nemo  potest  sibi  debere. 
No  one  can  owe  to  himself. 

Nemo  prsesumitur  ludero  in  extremis. 

No  one  is  presumed  to  trifle  at  the  point 
of  death. 
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Nemo  prsBsmnitur  mains. 
No  one  is  presumed  to  be  bad. 

Nemo  probibetnr  plures  negotiationes  sive 
aites  exercere. 

No  one  is  restrained  from  exercising  sev- 
eral kinds  of  business  or  arts. 

Nemo  pnnitnr  pro  alieno  delicto. 

No  one  is  to  bo  punished  for  the  crime  or 
"wrong  of  another. 

Nemo,  qui  condemnare  potest,  absolvere 
jion  potest. 

Ho  "who  may  condemn  may  acquit. 

Nemo  tenetur  armaro  adversarum  contra  se. 
No  one  is  bound  to  arm  his  adversary. 

Nemo  tenetur  divinaro. 
No  one  is  bound  to  foretell. 

Nemo  tenetur  informare  qui  nescit*  sed 
quisquis  scire  quod  informal 

No  one  is  bound  to  inform  about  a  thing 
he  knows  not,  but  he  who  gives  information 
is  bound  to  know  what  he  says. 

Nemo  tenetur  seipsum  infortunis  et  peri- 
culis  exponere. 

No  one  is  bound  to  expose  himself  to  mis- 
fortunes and  dangers. 

Nihil  focit  error  nominis  cum  de  corjwre 
constat. 

An  error  in  the  name  is  nothing  when  there 
is  certainty  as  to  the  person. 

Nihil  habet  forum  ex  scena. 

The  court  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
not  before  it 

Nihil  in  lege  intolerabilius  est,  eandem 
rem  diverso  jure  censerL 

Nothing  in  law  is  more  intolerable  than  to 
apply  the  law  diflferently  to  the  same  cases. 

Nihil  perfectum  est  dum  aliquid  restat 
agendum. 

Nothing  is  perfect  while  something  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Nihil  possumus  contra  veritatem. 
We  can  do  nothing  against  truth. 

Nihil  potest  rex  quam  quod  de  jure  potest. 

The  king  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  can 
do  by  law. 

Nihil  simul  inventum  est  et  jierfeotum. 

Nothing  is  invented  and  perfected  at  the 
same  moment. 

Nihil  tam  naturale  est,  c[U&m  ©o  genere 
quidque  dissolvere,  quo  colbgatum  est. 

It  is  very  natural  that  an  obligation  shoxild 
not  be  dissolved  but  by  the  same  principles 
which  were  observed  in  contracting  it 


Nil  debet 
He  owes  nothing. 

Nolle  prosequi. 
To  be  unwilling  to  proceed. 

Non  assumpsit 

He  has  not  promised. 

Non  decipitur  qui  scit  se  deoipL 

He  is  not  deceived  who  knows  himself  to 
be  deceived. 

Non  effecit  affectns  nisi  sequatur  effectus. 

The  intention  amounts  to  nothing  unless 
some  efifect  follows. 

Non  est  arctius  vinculum  inter  homines 
quam  jusjurandum. 

There  is  no  stronger  link  among  men  than 
an  oath. 

Non  est  regula  quin  faUat 
There  is  no  rule  but  what  may  fedl. 

Non  faciat  malum,  nt  inde  ven'  .t  bonum. 

You  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
of  it 

Non  in  legendo  sed  in  intelligendo  leges 
consistunt 

The  laws  consist  not  in  being  read,  but  in 
being  understood. 

Nqn  liquet 
It  is  not  clear. 

Non  quod  dictum  est,  sed  quod  factum  est, 
inspicitur. 

Not  what  is  said,  but  what  is  done,  is  to  be 
regarded. 

Non  refert  an  quis  assensum  snum  prsefert 
verbis,  an  rebus  ipsis  et  factis. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  gives  his 
assent  by  words  or  by  acts  and  deeds. 

Non  videntur  qui  errant  consentire. 

He  who  errs  is  not  considered  as  consent- 
ing. 

Novum  judicium  non  dat  novum  jus,  sed 
declarat  antiquum. 

A  new  judgment  does  not  make  a  new  law, 
but  declares  the  old. 

Nulla  impossibilia  ant  inhonesta  sunt  pr»< 
sumenda. 

Impossibilities  and  dishonesty  are  not  to 
be  presumed. 

Nullum  iniquum  pnesnmendum  in  jure. 
Nothing  unjust  is  presumed  in  law. 

Nullum  tempus  ocourrit  regi. 
]      Time  matters  not  to  the  king. 
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Nnllns  oommodnm  capero  potest  de  inju- 
ria sua  propria. 

No  man  can  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong. 

Obiter  dictnm. 
Said  by  the  way  'or  in  passing). 

Obitos  jorimn. 
Loss  of  claim  by  litigation. 

Omne  actum  ab  intentione  agentis  est 
judicandum. 

Every  act  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  doer. 

Omne  crimen  ebrietas  et  incendit  et  dc- 
tegit. 

Drunkenness  inflames  and  produces  every 
crime. 

Omne  sacramentum  debet  esse  de  certa 
Bcientia. 

Every  oath  ought  to  bo  founded  on  certain 
knowledge. 

Omnia  deliota  in  aperto  leviora  sunt. 

All  crimes  committed  openly  are  consid- 
ered lighter. 

Omnia  poena  corporalis,  quamvis  minima, 
major  est  omni  poena  pecunaria  quamvis 
maxima. 

The  smallest  corporal  punishment  falls 
with  more  weight  than  the  largest  pecuniary 
punishment 

Omnia  pnesumnntur  contra  8x>oliatorem. 

All  things  are  presumed  against  a  wrong 
doer. 

Omnia  pnesumuntur  legitime  facta  donee 
probetur  in  contrarium. 

All  things  are  presumed  to  be  done  legiti- 
mately, until  the  contrary  is  proved. 

Optimam  esse  legem,  quaa  minimum  relin- 
quit  arbitrio  judicis;  id  quod  certitudo  ejus 
prtestat. 

That  law  is  the  best  which  leaves  the  least 
discretion  to  the  judge;  and  this  is  an  ad- 
Tantage  which  results  from  certainty. 

Optimus  judex,  qui  minimum  sibi. 

He  is  the  best  judge  who  relies  as  little  as 
possible  on  his  own  discretion. 

Optimus  iegum  interpres  consuetude. 
Custom  is  the  best  interpreter  of  laws. 

P. 

Par  in  parem  imperium  non  habet 
An  equal  has  no  power  over  an  equal. 

Parum  proficit  scire  quid  fieri  debet  si  non 
oognoscas  quomodo  sit  faoturum. 

It  avails  little  to  know  what  ought  to  bo 
done,  if  you  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 


Patria   potestas  in  pietate  debet   non  in 
atrocitate  consistere. 

Paternal  power  should  consist  in  affection, 
not  atrocity. 

Peccata  contra  naturam  sunt  gravissima. 
Offences  against  nature  are  the  heaviest 

Per  rerum  naturam  factum  negantis  nulla 
probatio  est. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  who 
denies  a  fact  is  not  bound  to  prove  it. 

Plures  cohieredes  sunt  quasi  ununi  cor- 
pus, propter  unitatem  juris  qnod  liabent. 

Several  co-heirs  are  ns  odc  body,  by  rea- 
son of  the  unity  of  right  which  they  possess. 

Plurca  participcs  sunt  quasi  unum  corpus, 
in  CO  quod  unum  jus  habeut. 

Several  partners  are  as  one  body,  by  rea- 
son of  the  unity  of  their  rights. 

Plus  peccat  auctor  quam  actor. 

The  instigator  of  a  crime  is  worse  than  he 
who  perpetrates  it. 

Plus   valet   unus    oculatus    testis,    quam 
aurili  decem. 

One  eye  witness  is  better  than  ten  ear 
listeners. 

Poena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes. 
The  x^nnishment  of  a  few  causes  fear  to  all. 

Potior  est  conditio  defendentis. 

Better  is  the  condition  of  the  defendant 
than  that  of  the  plaintiff. 

Prtestat  cautela  quam  medela. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

PrsDtextu  liciti  non  debet  admitti  illicitum. 

Under  pretext  of  legality,  what  is  illegal 
ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

Principium  est  potissima  pars  cuj usque  reL 

The  principle  of  a  thing  is  its  most  power 
ful  part. 

Privatum  commodum  publico  cedit. 
Private  yields  to  public  good. 

Privatum  incommodum  publica  bono  pen- 
satur. 

Private  inconvenience  is  made  up  for  by 
public  benefit 

Prohibetur  ne  <|uis  faciat    in  suo  quod 
nocere  possit  in  alieno. 

It  is  forbidden  a  man  to  do  in  his  own 
(property)  that  which  may  injure  another's. 

Protectio  trahit  subjectionem,  et  subjectio 
protectionem. 

Protection  implies  allegiance,   and   alle- 
giance protection. 
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ProxizDus  sum  egomet  znihi. 
I  ftzn  always  nearest  to  mjseUt 


QiUD  ad  tinum  finezn  lo^nata  Bnnt;  non 
debent  ad  alium  detorqneri. 

Words  spoken  to  one  end,  onght  not  to  be 
perverted  to  another. 

Qqsq  mala  sunt  inchoata  in  principio  yiz 
bono  perngrentur  exitn. 

Thincs  bad  in  the  commencement  seldom 
end  well. 

Qna3  non  valeant  singnla,  jancta  jnvant. 

Things  which  do  not  avail  single,  when 
united  have  an  effect. 

QuoBrere  dat  sapere  qxuD  sunt  legitima  vere. 

To  inqnire  into  them,  is  the  way  to  know 
what  things  are  really  trae. 

Qnasstio  fit  de  legibus  non  de  personis. 

The  question  refers  to  the  laws,  and  not 
to  persons. 

Quando  aliqnid  prohibetnr,  prohibetnr  ct 
omne  per  quod  devenitnr  ad  illud. 

When  anything  is  forbidden,  whatever 
tends  to  it  is  also  forbidden. 

Quando  lex  aliquid  alicui  concedit,  conce- 
dere  videtur  id  sine  quo  res  ipsa  esse  non 
potest. 

When  the  law  concedes  anything,  it  con- 
cedes that  without  which  the  thing  itself 
could  not  exist. 

Qui  bene  distinguit,  bene  docet 
He  who  distinguishes  well,  learns  well. 

Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 

What  a  man  does  by  another,  he  does  as 
of  himself. 

Qui  melius  probat,  melius  habet. 
He  who  proves  most,  recovers  most. 

Qui  molitur  insidias  in  patriam,  id  facit 
quod  insanus  nauta  perforans  navem  in  qua 
vchitur. 

He  who  betrays  his  country,  is  like  the  in- 
sane sailor  who  bores  a  hole  in  the  ship  which 
carries  him. 

Qui  non  libere  veritatem  pronunciat,  pro- 
ditor  est  veritatis. 

He  who  does  not  willingly  speak  the  truth, 
is  a  betrayer  of  the  truth. 

Qui  non  obstat  quod  obstare  potest,  facere 
videtur. 

He  who  does  not  prevent  what  he  can, 
seems  to  commit  the  act. 

Qui  non  prohibet  quod  prohibere  potest, 
a&sentire  videtur. 

He  who  does  not  forbid  what  he  can  forbid, 
seems  to  assent. 


Qui  non  propulsat  injuriam  quando  potest, 
infert. 

He  who  does  not  repel  a  wrong  when  he 
can,  induces  it. 

Qui  parcit  nocentibus,  innocentibus  pnnit. 

Ho  who  spares  the  guilty,  punishes  the 
innocent. 

Qui  per  alium  facit  per  seipsum  facere 
j  videtur. 

He  who  does  anything  through  another,  is 
I  considered  as  doing  it  himself. 

Qui  prior  est  tempore,  potior  est  jure. 
Who  is  first  in  time  is  strongest  in  law. 

Qui  primum  peccat  ille  facit  rixam. 
Ho  who  first  offends  causes  the  strife. 

Qui  rationem  in  omnibus  quffirunt,rationem 
subvertunt. 

He  who  seeks  a  reason  for  everything,  sub- 
verts reason. 

Qui  semel  actionem  renunciaverit,  amplius 
repetere  non  potest. 

He  who  renounces  his  action  once,  cannot 
any  more  repeat  it. 

Qui  tam. 

An  action  in  the  nature  of  an  information 
on  a  penal  statute. 

Qui  tardius  solvit,  minus  solvit 

He  who  pays  tardily,  pays  less  than  he 
ought. 

Quod  ab  initio  non  valet,  tractu  temporis 
convalescere  non  potest. 

What  has  no  force  in  the  beginning,  can 
gain  no  strength  from  the  lapse  of  time. 

Quod  ad  jus  naturale  attinet,  omnes 
homines  lequales  sunt 

All  men  are  equal  before  the  natural  law. 

Quod  alias  bonum  et  justum  est  si  per  vim 
aut  fraudem  petatur,  malum  et  injustum  est. 

What  otherwise  is  good  and  just  if  it  be 
sought  by  fraud  or  violence,  becomes  evil 
and  unjust. 

Quod  dubitas,  ne  feceris. 
When  you  doubt,  do  not  act 

Quod  est  inconveniens  et  contra  rationem 
non  est  permissum  in  lege. 

Whatever  is  improper  and  contrary  to 
reason  is  not  permittea  in  the  law. 

Quod  meum  est  sine  me  auferri  non  potest. 

What  is  mine  cannot  be  taken  without  my 
consent. 

Quod  pro  minore  licitum  est  et  pro  majors 
licitum  est 

What  is  lawful  in  the  less,  is  lawful  in  the 
greater. 
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Qaomuxanto? 
By  what  wazxant? 

B. 

,  Batio  est  radius  diTini  Inminis. 
Beason  is  a  ray  of  diyine  light 

Batio  et  anctoritas  duo  olarissima  mundi 
lamina. 

Beason  and  authority  are  the  two  brightest 
lights  in  the  world. 

Betraxit 
He  has  recalled  or  revoked. 

Bens  iBBBOd  majestatis  ponitar,  nt  pereat 
onus  ne  pereant  omnes. 

A  traitor  is  panished,  that  one  may  perish 
rather  than  all. 

Bex  datnr  propter  regnnm,  non  regnnm 
propter  regem. 

The  king  is  given  for  the  kingdom,  not  the 
kingdom  for  the  king. 

S, 

Bnpe  Tiatorem  nova  non  vetos  orbita  fallit. 

Often  it  is  the  new  road,  not  the  old  one, 
which  deceives  the  traveller. 

SaluB  nbi  mnlti  oonsiliani. 
In  many  counsellors  there  is  safety. 

Scandalum  magnatum. 

The  name  given  to  a  statute  of  Biohard  n, 
by  which  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  for 
any  scandal  or  wrong  ofifered  to,  or  uttered 
against  a  noble  personage. 

Scientia  sciolorum  est  mixta  ignorantia. 

The  knowledge  of  smatterers  is  mixed  ig- 
norance. 

Scribere  est  agere. 
To  write  is  to  act 

Secundum  formam  statuti. 
According  to  the  form  of  the  statute. 

Somel  mains  semper  prtesumitur  esse 
malus. 

He  who  is  once  bad  is  presumed  always  to 
be  so. 

Separatio  quoad  vinculum. 
A  total  separation  or  divorce. 

Sermo  index  animi. 
Speech  is  an  index  of  the  mind. 

Si  a  jure  discedas  vagus  eris,  et  erunt 
omnia  omnibus  incerta. 

.If  you  depart  from  the  law,  you  will 
wander  without  a  guide,  and  ever3rthing  will 
be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  everyone. 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Isedas. 

Use  vour  property  so  as  not  to  injure 
another's. 


Sijudicas,  cognosce. 
If  you  judge,  understand. 

Si  meliores  sunt  quos  ducit  amor,  plnres 
sunt  quos  corrigit  timor. 

If  manv  are  better  led  by  love,  more  are 
corrected  oy  fear. 

Solo  cedit  quod  solo  implantatur. 

What  is  planted  in  the  soil  belongs  to  the 
soil. 

Solvit  ad  diem. 
He  paid  it  to  the  day. 

Solvuntur  tabulie. 
The  bills  are  discharged. 

Spoliatus  debet  ante  omnia  reetitui. 

Spoil  ought  to  be  restored  before  anything 

else. 

Stare  decisis  et  non  quieta  movere. 

To  stand  by  things  decided,  and  not  to 
disturb  those  which  are  tranquil. 

Substantia  prior  et  dignior  est  accidente. 

The  substance  should  be  considered  as 
prior  to  the  accidental,  and  of  more  weight 

T. 

Tacita  qusdam  habentur  pro  expressis. 

Things  silent  are  sometimes  considered  as 
expressed. 

Tantum  bona  valent,  quantum  vendi  pos- 
sunt 

Things  are  worth  what  they  wiU  sell  for. 

Terminus  annorum  certus  debet  esse  et 
determinatus. 

A  term  of  years  ought  to  be  certain  and 
determinate. 

Testibus  deponentibus  in  pari  numeio 
dignioribus  est  credendum. 

When  the  number  of  witnesses  is  equal  on 
both  sides,  the  more  worthy  they  are  to  be 
believed. 

Testis  de  visu  prseponderat  aliis. 
An  eye  witness  outweighs  others. 

XT. 
Ubi  jus,  ibi  remedium. 
Where  there  is  a  right,  there  is  a  remedy. 

Ubi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nuUum. 

Where  the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no 
law. 

Ubi  major  pars  est,  ibi  est  totum. 

Where  the  greater  part  is,  there  by  law  is 
the  whole. 

Ubi  non  est  condendi  auctoritas,  ibi  non  est 
parendi  necessitas. 

Where  there  is  no  authority  to  enforocb 
there  is  no  authority  to  obey. 
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Ultia  po88A  nemo  obligatnr. 

No  one  is  obliged  (to  do  anything)  beyond 
his  power. 

V. 

Venire  facias. 

Yon  shall  cause  to  come. 

Verba  dicta  de  persona,  intelligi  debent  de 
oonditione  personss. 

Words  spoken  of  the  person  are  to  be  nn- 
'  derstood  of  the  condition  of  the  person. 

Verba  ita  sunt  intelligenda.  ut  res  magis 
T&Ieat  quam  pereat. . 

Words  are  to  be  'so  understood  that  the 
subject  matter  may  be  preserved  rather  than 
destroyed. 

Veritas  nihil  yeretur  nisi  abscondL 
Truth  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  concealment. 


Vetustas  pro  lege  semper  habetur. 
Ancient  custom  is  always  held  as  a  law. 

Vigilantibus  non  dormientibus  tequitas 
subvenit. 

Equity  aids  the  vigilant,  not  the  sloihful. 

Volenti  non  fit  injuria. 

An  injury  cannot  be  done  to  a  willing 
person. 

Voluntas  reputabatur,  pro  facto. 
The  will  is  to  be  taken  for  the  deed. 

Voluntas  testatoris  ambulatoria  est  usque 
ad  mortem. 

The  will  of  a  testator  is  ambulatory  until 
his  death,  (that  is,  he  may  change  it  at  any 
time). 


ECCLESIASTICAL    TERMS   AISTD   DEFINITIONS. 


CHBISTIAIO'  CHUItCHES. 


AoATHON.  The  mass  as  the  only  continuing 
good  bestowed  on  mortals. 

Agnus  Dei.  "The  Lamb  of  God."  The 
name  given  to  a  cake  of  wax  stamped 
with  the  fignre  of  a  lamb  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  cross  which  is  supposed 
to  possess  great  virtue,  being  conse- 
crated by  the  i)ope,  with  great  solemnity. 
These  cakes  are  distributed  to  the  people 
who  cover  themselves  with  a  piece  of 
stuff  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  carry  them 
devoutly  in  their  processions. 

AisE.  A  linen  napkin  used  for  covering  the 
chalice. 

AiiB.  Lat.  Albus.  The  second  vestment 
worn  by  the  priest;  a  large,  loose  gar- 
ment of  white  linen  entirely  covering 
the  body  and  secured  at  the  neck  by 
means  of  strings.  It  was  formerly  made 
of  colored  silk,  and  on  festival  occasions 
of  cloth  of  gold. 

AiJiELUiA  03  Hallelu-jah.  **  Praisc  the 
Lord"  or  •  Praise  to  the  Lord."  This 
was  sung  by  the  Jews  on  solemn  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  is  also  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  during  Easter  season, 
but  never  in  times  of  mourning,  except 
in  masses  for  the  dead. 

All  Saints'  Day.  In  610  Pope  Boniface  IIL 
ordered  that  the  heathen  temple  Pan- 
theon should  be  made  a  Christian  church, 
which  was  done  and  it  wns  dedicated  to 
All  Martyrs  and  so  came  to  be  called  All 
Saints.  The  day  then  celebrated  was 
May  1st,  but  in  834  was  changed  to  No- 
vember Ist.  It  was  often  called  Allhal- 
lows  day  and  Hallow  E'en  in  Scotland, 
and  Holy  Eve  in  Ireland  is  the  Eve  of 
AU  Saints'  Day. 

All  Souls.  A  festival  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
church  when  special  pravers  are  offered 
for  AU  iioids  departed.  The  day  set  apart 
is  November  2nd. 

Alms-Che8T.  a  chest  placed  in  the  ohoroh 
for  the  reception  of  alms. 


Altab.  Lat.  ^Uu^and^ra.  The  sacred  table 
on  which  the  Mass  is  ofifered.  It  should 
be  by  rule,  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
six  and  a  half  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  Properly  it  shomd  be  made  of 
stone  but  variations  are  allowed. 

Altab  Cloth.  A  covering  for  the  table  pro« 
vided  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  It  is  usually  of  silk,  but 
at  the  time  of  ministration  is  of  linen. 

Altab  Piece.    A  picture  placed  over  the  altar. 

Altab  Bails.  B^  the  order  of  Archbishop 
Laud  the  position  of  the  holy  table  was 
changed  from  the  middle  to  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  and  was  there  protected 
by  rails. 

Altab  Scbeen.  A  screen  placed  back  of  the 
altar  bounding  the  presbytery  on  the 
east.  In  lai-ger  churches  it  separates  it 
from  the  parts  left  free  for  processions 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  Lady 
chapel  when  the  latter  is  at  the  east  end. 

Ambo,  The.  An  elevated  lectern  or  pulpit 
used  in  the  early  church  for  chanting 
the  Epistle.  Many  churches  possessed 
two,  one  for  chanting  the  Epistle  and 
one  for  chanting  the  Gospel;  still  one 
served  for  both  purposes  in  most  cases. 

Amice.  Lat.  Amicire.  A  rectangular  piece  of 
linen  about  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  having  a  string  at  each  of  its  two 
upper  corners  by  which  it  is  fastened  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  There  is  a 
cross  in  the  ce.ntre  of  the  npper  edge, 
which  the  priest  kisses  when  vesting.  It 
was  used  as  a  covering  for  the  neck  and 
head  until  about  the  tenth  century  when 
the  ecclesiastical  cap  or  berretta  sup- 
plied its  place. 

Anabata.  The  garment  covering  the  back 
and  shoulders  of  the  pnest. 

Anaphoba.  The  mass,  so-called  in  ancient 
times  because  it  raises  the  thoughts  to 
Heaven,  amphora  meaning  a  mounting 
or  rising  up. 
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IbiGXLTTS  DoMDiz.  Short  prayers  which  Cath- 
dios  are  called  n^n  to  nse  three  times 
each  day  at  the  rmging  of  the  church 
belL  In  some  places  the  times  are  snn- 
zise,  noon  and  sunset,  bnt  the  general 
custom  is  to  ring  theangclas  at  6  o'clock 
morning  and  evening  end  at  noon.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  custom 
originated  during  the  Cnisades,  in  order 
to  establish  uniformity  in  hours  of 
prayer,  but  others  credit  it  to  Pope  John 
XXTT  in  1327. 


Called  •  •  First  Fruits. "  These  were 
the  profits  of  one  year  of  ©venr  unoccu- 
pied bishopric  in  England.  They  were 
first  claimed  by  the  pope  for  defending 
Christians  from  infidels,  and  were  paid 
by  each  bishop  on  his  accession,  and  till 
that  was  done  he  could  not  receive  his 
investiture  from  Borne.  Now  it  is  pay- 
able by  the  clergy  in  general. 


A  hymn  sung  in  parts,  alternately. 
It  is  often  applied  to  a  short  sentence 
sung  before  and  aft^r  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  the  day. 

kniDOBON.  The  name  ^'iven  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bread  which  is  blessed  before  the 
Mass  and  placed  on  one  of  the  side  altars 
for  distribution  to  those  who  for  some 
Talid  reason,  cannot  approach  the  regu- 
ixlar  communion. 

IxmcDfS.  Also  written  ^Vntimins.  Pieces 
of  BtufiT,  generally  silk,  about  sixteen 
inches  square  and  having  a  figure  of  the 
burial  of  our  Lord  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  stamped  upon  them.  They  are  held 
in  great  veneration  and  are  consecrated 
with  much  ceremony,  also  having  the 
Office  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  celebrated 
on  them  for  seven  consecutive  days. 

ImriJiiiiUM.  An  appendage  to  be  hung 
before  the  altar  when  it  is  made  of  any 
niAterial  but  stone. 


:oH.  Alternate  singing  of  a  choir  and 
congregation,  the  most  ancient  form  of 
chnrch  music. 


DNAB.  The  book  containing  all  that  is 
sung  by  the  choir,  except  the  hymns 
devoted  to  the  Communion  service, 
vhich  are  contained  in  the  Gradual  or 
Grail. 

llBPHONABT.  A  book  composed  of  the  In- 
troit,  Graduals,  Offertories,  Commu- 
nions, etc. 

knm.  Also  called  Apis.  A  semi-circular  ter- 
mination of  the  choir  or  any  other  part 
of  the  church. 

IjKunE.  A  series  of  arches,  supported  by 
pillars  either  belonging  to  the  building 
or  used  in  relieving  Targe  surfaces  of 
masonry. 

HWBIHBHOP.  The  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a 
▼hole  province,  and  having  the  care  of 
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the  bishops  and  inferior  officers  of  that 
province  and  also  the  right  to  deprive 
them  for  flagrant  offences. 

Archdeacon.  A  priest  who  presides  over  an. 
archdeaconry  or  a  division  of  a  diocese. 

Abches,  Coubt  op.  An  ancient  court  of  ap» 
peal  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  judge  of  which  was, 
called  the  Dean  of  Arches,  as  the  court 
was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Arcubus. 

AspEBGiLLU&i.  An  implement  resembling  a 
brush  used  for  sprinkling  holy  water 
over  objects  to  be  blessed. 

AuDiExcE,  Court  of.  A  court  belonging  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  where  he 
disposed  of  those  matters  which  he  re« 
served  for  his  own  hearing.  • 

AuMBRiE.    A  small  closet. 

Band.  A  linen  ornament  worn  about  the 
neck  by  clergymen.  It  is  also  wora  by 
the  scholars  at  Winchester,  etc.,  and  was 
formerly  worn  with  the  surplice  by  sing- 
ing men,  lay  vicars  and  occasionally  by 
parish  clerks. 

Basin.  "  Whilst  the  sentences  for  the  Offer- 
tory are  in  reading,  the  deacons,  church- 
wardens, and  other  fit  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  shall  receive  the  alms 
for  the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the 
people,  in  a  decent  basin,  to  be  provided 
by  the  parish  for  that  i)urpose.*' 

Rubric, 

Beixs.  The  use  of  bells  in  religious  services 
is  very  ancient,  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 
They  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  summon, 
the  priests  to  the  service,  the  Levites  to 
sing,  and  the  men  to  bring  the  unclean 
to  the  ^ate  called  Micanor.  Before  bells 
came  into  general  use  in  the  churchy 
nounding  boards  struck  with  a  mallet  of 
hard  wood  and  called  seniantrous  sup- 
plied their  place,  and  these  are  still  m 
use  in  some  of  the  Oriental  churches. 
Bells  are  not  rung  during  the  last  days 
of  Holy  Week,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Still  Week.  During  this  time 
small  wooden  dappers  are  used. 

Benbdicite.  a  canticle  so  named  because  it 
BO  commences  in  the  Latin  version. .  It 
is  also  called  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  as  Hananiah,  Mishseland  Abed- 
nego  are  said  to  have  sung  it  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  It  is  used  at  Morning  Prayer, 
after  the  first  lesson. 

Bebretta.  a  square  cap  with  three  comers 
rising  from  the  crown  and  having  a  tas- 
sel  hanging.  It  was  worn  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century,  when  it  had  no  comers, 
but  resembled  an  ordinary  cap;  but  its 
pliability  making  it  difficult  to  place 
properly  on  the  head,  the  shape  was 
oha&ged  \o  the  present  one,  the  three 
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'comers  bein^  symbolical  of  tho  Blessed 
Trinity.    It  is  of  two  colors,   red  and 
black:  red  being  worn  by  cardinals  and 
without  a  tassel,  and  black  by  all  inferior 
officers,  a  bishop's  having  a  green  lining. 
Tho  berretta  beside  daily  use,  can  bo 
worn  in  the  sanctuary  during  the  less 
solemn  portions  of  the  mass.    As  worn 
by  the  Greeks  it  is  round  and  close  fit- 
ting and  is  generally  of  a  violet  color. 
Fastened  to  the  back  is  a  triangular  pieco 
called  iteptdrepx  or  ^e  dove;  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  tail  of  that  bird.    The 
Greek  bishops  never  wear  a  mitre,  but 
use  a  low  hat  without  a  peak,  over  which 
is  thrown  a  large  veil. 

Bbbvzabt.  a  compilation  in  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  different  books  anciently 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  church. 

BxTBSB.    The  receptacle  for  the  Corporal  and 

Pall  when  not  in  use,  corresponding  in 

'color  and  material  with  the  vestments 

and  having  a  cross  worked  in  the  centre. 

CANDiiEB.  On  every  altar  for  the  celebration 
of  Mass  there  are  placed  near  the  cru- 
cifix two  candle-sticks  containing  candles 
of  i)ure  wax,  which  are  kept  burning 
during  the  service.  At  Solemn  High 
Mass,  six  are  required,  at  Low  Mass, 
four.    An  ordinary  priest  uses  only.  two. 

Canon.  A  law  of  the  church.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  which  is  Greek,  signi- 
fies a  rule  or  measure. 

Cabx3S,  Altab.  Three  cards  placed  on  the 
altar  to  assist  the  memory  of  tho  priest. 
The  first  contains  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
and  Credo,  the  prayers  said  at  the  offer- 
tory, the  Qui  Pridie,  the  form  of  conse- 
cration and  the  Plaoeat.  The  others 
contain  minor  prayers  used  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

'Cassock.  Lat.  Vestis  lalaris.  A  long  outer 
garment,  the  ordinary  dress  of  priests, 
the  color  of  which  varies.  Cardinals 
wear  red,  except  in  times  of  penance 
and  mourning,  when  they  wear  violet. 
The  bishop's  Cassock  is  violet,  except  on 
the  occasions  mentioned,  when  it  is 
black,  but  priests  of  no  particular  order 
wear  black.  The  pope's  cassock  is 
always  white  silk. 

Cathedral.  Lat.  Cathedra,  a  chair.  The 
principal  church  in  a  diocese,  and  so 
called  because  there  the  bishop  has  his 
seat  or  throne. 

CxNSER.  The  modem  designation  of  the 
Thurible. 


Chalice.  The  Eucharistic  cup  in  which  is 
placed  the  wine  for  consecration,  and 
generally  in  shape  resembling  a  lily.  It 
IB  usually  made  of  silver  or  gold  ;  wood, 
brass  and  glass  being  forbidden,  except 


whore  the  need  is  very  great.  The  or- 
namentation is  generally  some  scene 
taken  from  our  Lord's  life. 

Chancel.  Lat.  CancellL  That  part  of  the 
church  which  contains  the  holy  table 
and  stalls  for  the  clergy. 

Chant.  Ecclesiastical  music.  The  most 
solemn  chants  in  the  Catholic  church 
are  attributed  to  St  Ambrose  and  St. 
Gregory. 

Chasuble.  This  garment  is  the  last  in  tho 
catalogue  of  sacred  vestments.  It  is 
open  at  both  sides,  reaching  to  the  knees 
in  front  of  the  priest  and  extending  a 
few  inches  longer  at  the  back.  It  is 
composed  of  precious  cloth,  and  the 
colors  are  the  five  -mentioned  in  the 
rubrics,  viz:  white,  red,  violet,  green 
and  black. 

Chimeee.  The  outer  garment  worn  by  a 
bishop,  to  which  the  lawn  sleeves  are 
generally  fastened. 

Chbiste  eleison.     Christ  have  mercy  on  us. 

CiBOBnjM.  A  cup  resembling  the  chalice, 
only  more  shallow  and  wide,  and  used 
when  the  number  of  communicants  is 
great. 

OiNCTDBE.  A  linen  girdle  sufficiently  long 
to  encircle,  when  doubled,  the  body  of 
the  priest,  and  worn  to  keep  the  Alb  in 
place.  Formerly  it  was  made  of  costly  ma- 
terials, studded  with  gems  and  was  broad 
like  a  sash.  That  worn  by  the  Oriental 
priest  is  much  broader  and  fastened 
around  the  waist  by  a  gilt  hook,  shaped 
like  an  S. 

CcENOBrrES.  Gr.  Koivo  Biov.  Monks  having 
a^  fixed  habitation  and  forming  an  asso- 
ciation under  a  chief  called  Father  or 
Abbot. 

CoLLAB.  A  strip  of  thin  linen  two  inches  in 
width  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
neck  of  the  wearer.  This  is  folded  over 
a  circular  band  of  partially  Ktiff  material 
and  to  this  is  sewed  a  piece  of  cloth 
about  lar^e  enough  to  cover  the  chest. 
It  is  kept  in  position  by  being  buttoned 
in  the  back  or  fastened  to  the  neck  by 
strings.  It  is  three  colors:  red  for 
Cardinals,  violet  for  bishops,  and  black 
for  priests. 

Collects.  Short  prayers  found  in  all  litur- 
gies and  public  devotional  offices. 

CoLOBioN.  A  garment  worn  by  the  Greek 
priests  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatic  of 
the  Catholic  church,  out  different  in  be- 
ing without  sleeves  and  covered  with 
small  crosses. 

Conclave.  The  cardinals*  place  of  meeting 
for  the  choosing  of  a  new  pope.  For 
some  time  the  Vatican  has  been  the 
place  selected. 
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Co2«FE8szoNAZi.  An  enolosod  reoess  whertf 
penitents  make  confession  to  the  priest^ ' 

CoNFTEfiOB.  The  confession  which  the  priest 
recites  with  great  hnmility,  saying,  "I  ( 
confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed, 
Mary  over  Virgin,  to  blessed  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  to  all  the  Saints  and  to  yon 
brethren,  that  I  have  sinned  exceedingly 
In  thoaght,  word  and  deed,  through  my 
fault,  through  my  fault,  through  my 
most  grievous  fault.  Therefore  I  do  be- 
seech the  blessed  Mary,  ever  Vii^in,  the 
blessed  Michael  the  archaneel,  the 
blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  holy  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul  and  all  the  Saints, 
and  you,  brethren,  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
our  God  for  me." 

Ck>FX.  A  cloak  worn  during  service  by  Cath- 
olic priests.  It  reaches  from  the  shoulders 
nearly  to  the  feet  and  is  open  onlv  in 
front,  where  it  is  fastened  at  the  neck  by 
a  clasp. 

OoBPORAii.  A  square  of  linen  the  size  of  a 
handkerchief,  folded  in  four  parts,  with 
a  small  black  cross  worked  in  the  centre 
of  its  anterior  edge.  It  is  spread  on  the 
altar  at  the  commencement  of  mass,  the 
Chalice  being  placed  upon  it. 

Cbsed.  a  summary  of  Christian  belief.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  is  so  called  because  each 
cue  is  said  to  have  contributed  one  of 
its  twelve  articles. 

Onoes,  Sign  of  the.  The  Greek  priest  first 
crosses  his  thumb  on  the  fourth  finger, 
and  bends  his  little  finger  so  that  it  re- 
sembles the  curve  of  a  crescent;  the  index 
finger  stands  erect,  and  having  bent  the 
middle  one  in  the  same  way  as  the  little, 
lifts  his  hiind  and  traces  the  si^n  of  the 
Crpss.  The  meaning  of  this  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  outstretched  finger  stands  for 
the  Greek  letter  I,  the  bending  of  the 
middle  finp^er  for  the  letter  C— an  old 
way  of  writing  Sigma  or  the  English  S — 
the  letters  I  and  O  or  S  thus  standing 
for  Jesus.  The  thumb  crossed  ui>on  the 
fourth  finger  is  the  Greek  X,  equivalent 
to  our  ch,  and  this  with  the  little  finger 
representing  S  or  C,  stands  for  Christ;^  so 
that  the  interpreti\tion  is  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Boman  Catholio  sign  of  the  cross 
is  made  by  touching  the  forehead,  breast, 
left  and  right  shoulder,  the  priest  saying: 
''In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancte,  Amen " — in  the  name  "of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  amen;  the  last  invocation  being 
uttered  as  the  hand  passes  from  the  left 
to  the  right  shoulder. 

Cboss,  Double.  A  cross  having;  at  the  head 
two  transverse  beams  differing  in  length. 
It  is  also  called  Archiepiscopal. 

Cboss,  Jansenistic.  A  cross  in  which  the 
Ijord's  arms  are  not  fully  extended,  this 
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Bignifying  that  He  died  only  ^  for  the 
good. 

Cboss,'*}  TsiFZiB.  A  cross  having  three  trans- 
yerse  bars. 

Cbucifix.  There  are  six  variations  of  the 
cross:  1.  The  Latin  cross  most  commonly 
in  use,  the  transverse  beam  being  near 
the  top,  +  2.  The  Greek  cross,  where 
two  equal  beams  cut  each  other  in  the 
centre,  +.  3.  St. 'Andrew's,  the  form  of 
cross  on  which  that  saint  was  crucified,  X  • 
4.  The  Egyptian,  T.  5.  The  Maltese. 
6.  The  Bussian. 

CBmsTs.  The  glasses  in  which  the  wine  and 
water  for  the  Holy  sacrifice  are  kept. 
They  are  generally  of  glass,  but  are  some- 
times gold  or  silver. 

Dazj^catic.  The  garment  worn  by  the  deacon 
in  administering  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  also  worn  at  stated  times  by  the 
bishops.  It  reaches  below  the  ^ees, 
and  is  open  at  each  side  for  a  distance 
varying  at  different  periods. 

Datob.  An  officer  in  the  pope's  court  com- 
missioned by  him  to  receive  petitions 
respecting  the  proyision  of  benefices. 
He  is  empowered,  without  conferring 
with  the  pope,  to  grant  to  all  benefices 
that  do  not  produce  more  than  twenty- 
four  ducats  yearly,  but  for  the  others, 
he  must  have  the  signature  of  the  pope. 
He  can  also,  where  there  are  several  con- 
didates  for  a  benefice,  decide  on  whom 
it  shall  be  bestowed. 

Dedication,  Feast  of.  The  wake  or  festival 
for  the  dedication  of  churches. 

Dkepnon.  The  mass  as  being  the  means  of 
giving  to  our  souls  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Deo  Gbatis.  *' Thanks  be  to  God.''  An 
exclamation  used  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Epistle,  or  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  the  sacred  words. 

Diaper.  In  church  architecture  a  decora- 
tion of  large  surfaces  with  a  constant  re- 
curring pattern  either  carved  or  painted* 

Book's  Church  Dictionary' 

Dbipstone.  The  projecting  moulding  which 
crowns  doors,  windows  and  other  arches 
in  the  exterior  of  a  building. 

Hook's  Church  Dictionary, 

East,  Pbatino  towabds  the.  This  is  on  an- 
cient custom,  and  in  early  times  most  of 
the  churches  were  built  with  a  view  to 
this  practice.  A  number  of  reasons  are 
given,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
this :  At  the  Saviour's  crucifixion  His 
face  was  towards  the  west,  hence  by 
praying  turned  to  the  East,  is  signified 
looking  in  His  face. 

Embbb  Days.  The  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent^ 
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the  feast  of  Whitstinday,  the  Ibnrteenth 
lOf  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
*  cember,  all  being  fast  days.  The  week 
in  which  these  days  fall  is  called  Ember 
.Week,  and  the  Sunday  in  December 
which  bc^ns  it  is  always  the  third  Sun- 
day in  Advent 

£mthbonisation.  The  placing  of  a  bishop  in 
his  stall  or  on  the  throne  in  his  cathedral. 

Hookas  Church  Dictionary, 

Efi(k>naton.  a  lozenge-shaped  appendage 
hang  from  the  girdle  and  worn  on  tho 
right  side.  It  represents  tho  napkin 
with  which  our  Lord  girded  himself  at 
the  last  supper  and  has  either  His  head 
or  a  cross  embroidered  on  it.  In  tho 
Catholic  church,  none  but  tho  pope  is 
allowed  to  use  it,  but  in  the  Greek 
church  permission  is  granted  to  all  the 
bishops 

EzABCH.  An  qlllcer  in  the  Greek  church 
whose  business  it  is  to  yisit  the  prov- 
inces in  his  charge  to  acquaint  himself 
with  lives  and  manners  of  tho  clergy, 
the  manner  of  celebrating  Divine  ser- 
vice, and  administering  the  sacraments, 
confession  in  particular;  also  monastic 
discipline,  afGurs  of  marriage,  divorces, 
etc. 

Faldibtobt.  Lat.  Ihldisiorium,  The  bishop's 
chair  near  the  altar,  which  he  occupies 
when  addressing  the  candidates  for  or- 
ders. This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
.episcopal  chair  within  the  chancel. 

Flagon.  A  vessel  for  holding  the  wine  be- 
fore and  at  the  consecration  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  It  differs  from  tho  chalice  in 
being  the  vessel  in  which  some  of  the 
wine  is  placed  for  consecration,  if  more 
than  one  vessel  is  used. 

Font.  The  baptismal  vase  or  basin.  It 
supplies  the  place  of  rivers,  etc.,  where 
the  rite  of  Baptism  was  formerly  admin- 
istered. 

FoBinTZiABT.  A  book  containing  the  cere- 
monies, rites  and  forms  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

FiUDAT,  Good.  Tho  Friday  in  Passion  Week, 
and  so  called  from  the  good  effects  on  us 
of  our  Lord's  sufferings.  It  was  called 
Long  Friday  by  the  Scions. 

GiBDLE.  A  cincture  fastening  the  alb  around 
the  waist.  It  was  formerly  broad  and 
flat,  but  is  now  a  cord  with  tassels  at  the 
ends. 

Gzx)BiA  IN  EZGSLsis.  '<Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest."  As  this  is  a  hymn  of  joy  it  is 
not  sung  during  seasons  of  penance  and 
mourning,  consequently  is  never  heard 
daring  Lent  or  Masses  for  the  Dead.  It 
is  recited  while  the  Dominicans   and 


Carthusians  stand  at  the  centre  of  the 
altar,  the  initial  words  onl^  being  said 
from  that  place,  the  remainder  being 
finished  at  the  missal.  At  the  conclu- 
sion thereof  the  priest  stoops  and  kisses 
the  altar,  when  ho  salutes  the  congrega- 
tion with  "Dominus  vobiscum" — "The 
Lord  be  with  you.". 

Gxx>BiA  Patei.  »  "Glory  be  to  the  Father.*' 
Tho  doxology  reads,  "Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c" 

Host.  The  altar  bread,  which  is  circular  in 
shape  and  has  been  since  the  third  cen- 
tury. It  is  differently  stamped,  some 
bearing  the  letters  L  H.  S.,  others  a 
cross,  &c.  The  Greek  Host  has  a  square 
projection  risin<;  from  the  surface  which 
IS  called  the  Holy  Lamb  and  cut  off,  is 
used  for  tho  sacrificial  Host.  The  re- 
mainder of  tho  loaf  is  divided  and  tho 
particles  grouped  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  apostles,  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  Coptio  Host  has  on  ono  side  ^'Ayio^ 
Ayio^yAyioi,  Kvpioi  2ia/j£  ojs^*  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  on  tho 
other  side  Aytoi  loxvfjoi  Holy,  strong 
one. 

Htmn,  Anoelio.  Tho  Doxology  beginning, 
"Glorvbe  to  God  or  high."  It  is  so 
named  from  having  b  3en-  sung  by  tho 
angels  when  they  appeared  to  the  JBeth- 
lehem  shepherds. 

L  H.  S.  Formerly  written  i.  n.  c.  The  first 
three  letters  of  tho  Lord's  name  in  the 
Greek  language  1H202'^2  which  were 
often  used,  during  tho  ago  of  persecution, 
on  tho  tombs  of  Christians.  Tho  interpre- 
tation, Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men,  origi- 
nated with  St.  Bernardino  in  443.  He 
disapproved  of  devices  on  some  cards 
which  were  being  sold  by  a  peddler  and 
induced  him  to  change  them,  substitu- 
ting the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  which  ho  said 
stood  for  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator. 

iNQUisnioN.  A  court  of  justice  in  Boman 
Catholic  countries  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  heretics. 

IimsBDicT.  An  ecclesiastical  censure  by 
which  the  Church  of  Bome  forbids  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  to  a 
kingdom,  town,  etc. 

Intboit.  The  beginning  of  the  Mass  for  the 
day,  principally  passages  taken  from 
the  Psalms,  followed  by  the  minor  dox- 
ology. 

Invxbtitube.  The  act  of  conferring  a  bisb- 
oprio  by  giving  a  pastoral  staff  or  ring. 

JuBiLATB  Deo.  "O  be  joyful  in  God."  One 
of  the  Psalms  used  after  the  second  lee- 
son  in  the  morning  service. 
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JxJBZLEB.  A  solemn  season  recnrring  every 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Kome,  marked  chiefly  by  the  indnlgences 
granted  by  the  pope  to  all  of  his  com- 
manion. 

JuBE  Dttino.  *'By  Divine  right."  An  ex- 
pression frequently  found  in  contro- 
versial writings. 

KzTB,  "Power  op  the.  The  authority  held  by 
the  priesthood  of  administering  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  and  granting  or 
withholding  its  privileges. 

Ktbie  elezbok.  *Lord  have  mercy  on  us." 
The  name  p^ven  to  the  minor  Litany 
which  is  recited  after  the  Introits.  The 
only  Eastern  Liturgy  which  enjoins  its 
recital  on  the  priest  is  that  of  St.  James, 

IiAinxBN.  The  middle  tower  of  a  cruciform 
church  when  it  is  open  over  the  cross. 

Lauba,  A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  cells 
in  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  monks, 
each  of  whom  provided  for  his  own 
wants.  Formerly  the  monasteries  in 
Ireland  were  called  Lauras. 

Lectxtbn.  The  reading  desk  placed  in  the 
choir  of  churches.  It  was  generally 
made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass, 
the  shape  being  on  eagle  with  extended 
wings. 

liENT.  A  movable  fast  coming  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  histiiig  from  Ash  Wed- 
nesday to  Easter  Sunday.  It  commemo- 
rates the  fasting  of  the  Saviour  for  forty 
days  and  also  his  passion,  death  and 
resurrection.  Lent  is  observed  in  the 
Catholic  and  some  Protestant  churches, 
and  Good  Friday  is,  in  England  and 
other  countries  observed  by  a  general 
suspension  of  business.  In  the  Greek 
church  the  fast  of  Lent  is  rigorously 
observed  and  there  are  several  repeti- 
tions throughout  the  year. 

LrruBGiA.  Formerly  the  name  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  mass  and  now  in 
use  through  tlie  East. 

Logos.  The  Word.  One  of  the  titles  of  our 
Lord.  As  men  make  known  their  senti- 
ments to  each  other  by  speech,  so  God 
reveals  His  designs  by  His  Son,  the 
Word. 

Ltchnosoope.  a  narrow  window  near  the 
ground,  generally  found  at  one  end  of 
the  chancel,  but  sometimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  There  have  been 
various  opinions  as  to  their  use,  but  now 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  confes- 
sionals. 

Manipub.  a  small  strip  of  precious  cloth, 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  Stole  and 
chasuble,    on   which   are   embroidered 


three  crosses,  one  in  the  middle  and  one 
at  each  end.  It  is  worn  on  the  left  wrist 
and  is  about  two  feet  long  and  four  inches 
wide,  and  when  on,  hangs  equally  on 
both  sides.  The  Greeks  wear  two,  one 
on  each  arm,  and  they  are  usually  called 
^imanikia,  signifying  something  worn 
on  the  hand. 

Mass,  Missa  or  Missio,  dismissal.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  mass  is  disputed,  but 
the  general  opinion  of  Soman  Catholic 
writers  is  in  favor  of  the  above.  They 
relate  to  the  ancient  custom  of  a  two  fold 
dismissal — the  Catechumens  before  the 
Mass  and  the  faithful  at  the  end.  The 
entire  service  was  known  by  the  plurals 
missce  or  missUmes. 

Mass,  BBmAL  ob  Nuptial.  In  the  Missal  is 
found  a  Latin  "Missa  pro  Sponso  Et 
Sponsa,"  i.  e.,  Mass  for  the  Bridegroom 
and  Bride. 

Mass,  Conventual.  The  mass  which  the 
rectors  and  canons  attached  to  a  cathe- 
dral are  required  to  celebrate  each  day 
after  the  hour  of  Tierce,  which  is  about 
nine  o'clock. 

Mass,  Dbt.  So  called  when  the  consecration 
and  consumption  of  the  elements  are 
omitted.     Not  now  in  use. 

Mass,  Low.  The  mass  repeated  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice. 

Mass,  Golden.  Missa  Aubea.  Out  of  use, 
but  formerlv  celebrated  on  the  Wednes- 
nesdays  of  the  quarter  tenses  of  Advent 
in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  God;  the 
bishops  and  all  his  canons  assisting,  at 
which  time  it  was  customarv  to  dis- 
tribute very  costly  gifts  to  those  who 
took  part.  It  was  a  splendid  and 
Solemn  High  Mass,  often  lasting  three 
or  four  hours.  It  is  celebrated  yearly  in 
Brussels,  at  the  Church  of  St  Gudule, 
on  Deo.  23d. 

Mass,  Mignio&t.  Also  called  Nocturnal. 
Was  frequently  celebrated  uuring  the 
persecution  of  Christians  because  they 
were  forbidden  to  meet  during  the  day. 
It  is  yet  celebrated  in  many  places  at 
Christmas. 

Mass  op  Judgment.  An  ancient  custom  used 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  innocence  o^ 
accused  persons;  unknown  in  the  church 
at  the  present  time,  and  condemned  as 
early  as  A.  D.  592. 

Mass  of  Bequieh.  A  mass  said  in  behalf  of 
the  dead. 

Mass  op  the  Pbesanctivisd.  The  mass  so 
called  because  celebrated  with  a  pre- 
viously consecrated  Host,  and  without 
the  consecration  of  either  element 
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Mass,  Pbivatb.  The  mass  when  quietly 
celebrated  in  some  oratory  or  ohapel, 
not  acceesible  to  all. 

Mjkss,  Shoes  Wobn  at.     While  bishops  are 
not   limited  as  to  color,  for  the  lower 
order  of  the  clergy  black  is  always  prc- 
cribed. 

Mass,  Simpus  High,  ob  Hisba  Cantata.  The 
mass  where  there  is  neither  dbacon  or 
sab-deacon  ministering. 

Mass,  SoLsaiK  High.  So  called  when  mass 
is  solemnized  with  deacon  and  sab> 
deacon  and  a  full  corps  of  inferior  min- 
isters. It  is  sometimes  called  grand, 
because  of  its  ritualistic  display.  Also 
high,  on  account  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  chanted  in  a  high  tone  of  voice. 

Mass,  Solitabt.  Mass  said  by  a  priest  alono, 
without  the  attendance  of  the  people  or 
eyen  a  server. 

Mass,  Yonys.  Mass  said  by  a  priest,  either 
to  satisfy  his  own  wishes  or  some  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation. 

Matins.  The  ancient  name  for  those  prayers 
offered  about  day-break. 

MiBEBERE.  1st.  The  psalm  usually  selected  for 
penitential  acts,  being  the  5lKt  psalm. 
2d.  The  seat  of  a  stall  made  to  turn  up 
or  down,  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  a 
seat  or  in  long  standing  for  a  support. 
They  are  generally  carved,  and  some- 
times very  handsomely. 

MxBSAi..  Lat.  LiBEB  MiBSAXiEs.  Book  of  the 
mass.  The  Qreeks  use  eighteen  books 
in  Uie  eervioe  of  the  altar. 

MoNBTBAKcs.  The  large  appurtenance  in 
which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed 
at  Benediction ;  sometimes  carried  in 
solemn  procession.  It  has  a  large  stem, 
the  upper  part  resembling  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  its  centre  there  is  a  circular 
aperture  in  which  the  lunette  with  the 
l^essed  Sacrament  enclosed  is  placed 
during  the  exposition.  The  material  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  vessels.  None 
but  the  clergy  are  allowed  to  touch  the 
sacred  vessds. 

Mybtebzon.    The  mass  of  mysteries. 

Mystagogu.  The  mass,  so  called  by  St. 
IhronyHius  from  its  being  a  participation 
ox  the  sacred  mysteries. 

Nave.  The  central  portion  of  a  church  ex- 
tending from  the  choir  to  the  principal 
entrance. 

KxPTEB.  Lai  PEDniUviuiff.  The  ceremony  of 
washing  the  feet  It  is  performed  by 
Greek  Christians  on  Good  Friday,  in 
imitation  of  our  Lord. 


Palia.  a  stiff  piece  of  linen,  about  five 
inches  square,  with  a  worked  cross  in 
the  centre.  It  is  used  as  a  cover  for  the 
mouth  of  the  chalice. 

PABCZiOSB.  Screens  which  separate  tho  chapel 
from  tho  body  of  the  church,  especially 
those  at  the  cast  end  of  the  aisles. 

Pabvibe.  The  room  over  a  church  porch.  It 
is  use<l  as  a  private  room  by  some  officer 
of  the  church,  and  sometimes  as  a  temiKK 
rary  lodging  for  a  priest 

Paten.  A  small  saucer-like  dish,  used  to 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  chalice,  and 
made  of  the  same  material,  on  which  is 
placed  the  largo  bread  for  consecration. 

Pateb  Noster.  "  Our  Father."  Tho  Lord's 
prayer,  having  this  preface :  "Being 
admonished  by  salutary  precepts,  and 
taught  by  divine  institution,  we  pre- 
sume to  say." 

Paz,  Peace.  '  An  elaborately  ornamented 
metal  tablet  used  in  the  mediteval 
church  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace  by 
priests  and  people. 

PaxVobiscum.  "Peace  be  with  you."  A 
form  of  greeting  used  in  the  offices  of 
the  ancient  Christian  church. 

PoBCH.  A  part  of  the  church  where  formerly 
marriage  and  baptismal  services  were 
partly  performed  and  then  completed  in 
the  church. 

PosTiLs.  The  ancient  name  for  sermons  or 
homilies. 

Pbiobt.  a  house  occupied  by  an  order  of 
monks  or  nuns,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
called  a  prior  or  prioress. 

Pbosfhoba.  The  mass  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  through  it  we  eventually  obtain 
eternal  happiness. 

Pbothesis.  Also  called  cbedence.  It  is  that 
place  in  a  church  on  which  the  Euchar- 
istio  elements  are  put  befove  being  con- 
secrated on  the  altar. 

Pui^piT.  An  elevated  desk,  generally  placed 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  from  which 
the  preacher  addresses  his  congregation. 
Formerly  sermons  were  delivered  from 
the  steps  of  the  altar. 

PuBiFicATon.  Also  called  the  Mundatory,  is 
a  piece  of  linen  about  twenty  inches 
long,  and  when  folded  in  three,  four 
inches  wide.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
small  cross,  and  it  is  kept  wrapped  in 
the  Amice  when  not  used. 

Pyx.  a  small  box  of  gold  or  silver  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  watch.  It  is  used 
for  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the 
siok. 
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It  is  the  oastom  among  Boman 
Catholics  of  placing  some  portion  of  tho 
body  of  a  saint  or  martyr  in  newly  conse- 
crated altars.  The  relics  are  enclosed  in 
a  metal  box — silver  is  preferable — and 
this  bears  the  name  of  the  saint  and  the 
bishop  who  officiates  at  the  ceremony. 

BxBEDos.  A  screen  behind  on  altar.  In 
large  conventional  churches,  where  there 
is  a  space  behind  the  altar,  this  was  tho 
universal  termination  of  tho  ritual  pres- 
bytery. 

Hook's  ChurcJi  Dictionary.  • 

BmiAL.  A  book  containing  tho  order  and 
forms  to  be  observed  in  celebrating  the 
Divine  service  and  aU  matters  connected 
with  external  order,  in  the  performance 
of  sacred  offices. 

BocHET.  The  garment  worn  by  tho  bishops 
under  the  chimire.  It  was  made  of 
linen,  with  narrow  sleeves. 

BooD  JX>rT.  A  gallery  extending  along  tho 
top  of  the  rood  screen,  which  in  parish 
churches  generally  crosses  the  chancel 
arch.  On  this  was  placed  the  rood  or 
fig^e  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross,  and  on 
either  side  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St 
John.  The  rood  loft  in  large  cross 
churches  was  usually  of  stone  and  oc- 
casionally contained  a  chapel  and  an 
altar. 

Rood  Sckeen.  That  which  separates  tho 
chancel  from  the  nave  and  formerly  sup- 
ported the  rood  loft. 

SuBsicB.  Bules  and  orders  formerly  printed 
in  red  characters  but  now  in  Italics, 
directing  the  time,  place  and  manner  in 
which  all  things  iii  the  Divine  service 
diould  be  performed.  The  English 
clergy  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
observe  these  rubrics. 

SicxnTAN.  The  person  in  whose  care  are 
the  sacred  vestments.  The  namo  is  now 
change^  to  sexton. 

8yMBmiT.  Now  called  vestry.  Tho  place 
where  the  sacred  vestments  are  kept. 

Bmjrz  Bekx.  A  small  bell  which  is  rung 
when  the  **Sanctu8,  Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Dominus,  Deus  Sabaoth"  was  said,  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  elevation  of 
the  Host. 

HooWs  Church  Dictionary. 


Seats  near  to  and  generally  on  the 
flonth  side  of  the  altar  for  the  ministers 
olBciating  at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of 
which  there  are  generally  three,  the 
celebrant,  epistoler  and  gospeller,  al- 
though tJhe  number  varies  from  one  to 

fiT6. 


See.  The  seat  of  episcopal  dignity  and  j uris- 
diction,  where  the  bishop  has  his  throne 
or  cathedra,  i 

Hook's  Church  Dictionarfi, 

Septum.  The  enclosure  made  by  the  altar 
rails  for  the  holy  table*. 

SEPuiiCHBE.  A  niche  usually  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  used  in  the  representa- 
tions of  our  Lord's  burial,  resurrection 
and  tomb,  on  Good  Friday,  Ea^tc^r  and 
before  the  Reformation.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  plain,  at  others  very  elaborate. 
The  general  subjects  are  the  Boman  sol- 
diers sleeping  and  the  angels. 

Shszne.  The  place  of  deposit  for  relics  or 
other  sacred  things. 

SonoEO.  Lat.  Solus  and  Deus.  .A  ti^ht  fit- 
ting white  cap  worn  by  the  pope  instead 
of  the  berretta.  The  pope  takes  this  cap 
off  to  no  earthly  person,  but  to  God  only, 
during  the  more  solemn  part  of  the 
mass. 

Stole.  A  band  of  precious  cloth  four  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  worn  around  the 
neck  and  crossed  on  the  breast,  being 
kept  in  place  by  the  cincture.  A  deacon 
is  privileged  to  wear  the  stole  from  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  but  only  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  fastened  at  the  right 
side,  the  priest  wearing  it  around  both 
and  crossed,  while  the  bishop  wears  it 
pendant  on  both  sides  without  crossing. 
In  the  Greek  Church  this  is  generally 
known  as  the  Epitrachelion  and  differs 
from  the  others  in  being  made  in  one 
piece  with  a  seam  worked  along  the 
middle,  and  having  an  opening  at  the 
top  wide  enough  to  allow  the  priest's 
head  to  pass  through. 

Stoup.  a  basin  for  holy  water  generally 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  church, 
and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  one  who 
enters. 

SxTNDAT,  Low.  Upon  the  octave  of  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  day,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancients  to  repeat  some  part 
of  the  solemnity  which  was  used  upon 
Easter  day  whence  this  Sunday  took  the 
name  of  Low  Sunday,  being  celebrated 
as  a  feast,  though  of  a  lower  degree  than. 
Easter  day  itself. 

Hookas  Church  Dictionary, 

SuBdNGLB,  A  belt  used  for  fastening  the 
cassock  around  the  waist. 

SuBFLicE.  A  white  linen  garment  worn  by 
the  clergy  in  celebrating  > the  Divine 
services  and  on  certain  davs  by  mem- 
bers of  colleges,  whether  clerical  or  not 
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Btnazis.  The  mass  so  called  by  the  Fathers 
as  being  the  means  of  onion  with 
Christ. 


TiBEBNACLS.  A  Small  Btmctnre  resembling 
a  church  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
altar.  It  is  generally  made  of  wood  but 
sometimes  of  marble  and  is  then  lined 
with  wood,  and  in  it  is  kept  the  Holy 
Eucharist  under  lock  and  key. 

TABaxTM.  A  book  of  hymns  used  by  the  Nes- 
torians.  It  is  derived  from  tre  Syriac 
word  turgn.o — interpretation. 


TsunoN.  The  mass  signifying  the  perfect 
atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Holy  Lamb. 

Thubible.  The  vessel  in  which  the  incense 
is  burned.  This  is  kept  in  a  small  boat- 
shaped  vessel  and  conveyed  to  the 
thurible  by  means  of  a  small  spoon. 

T.IABA.  The  pope*8  triple  crown.  That  and 
the  keys  are  the  badges  of  his  dignity: 
the  tiara  of  his  civil  rank,  and  the  keys 
of  his  jurisdiction. 

ToNsuBE.  The  clerical  method  of  wearing 
the  hair.  Shaving  the  top  of  the  head, 
leaving  a  rim  of  hair  at  the  base,  signi- 
fies wearing  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Tbavebse.  a  Beat  of  state  covered  with  a 
canopy  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign.  It 
was  formerly  placed  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir  in  the  royal  chapeiH,  and  tem- 
porarily in  cathedrals. 

Tbitobixtm.  The  passage  directly  over  the 
arches  of  the  great  arcade,  but  also  ap- 
plied to  any  passage  in  the  walls  of  a 
church. 

Tdnicle.  a  garment  worn  by  the  minis- 
ister  assisting  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
It  has  been  the  same  as  the  dalmatic 
since  the  fourth  century,  before  which 
time  it  had  no  sleeves. 

Vkxl.  Made  generally  of  silk,  and  used  to 
cover  the  chalice. 

VsBOKB.  The  one  who  carries  the  mace  be- 
fore the  canons  or  dean  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  In  some  cathedrals 
the  canons  have  their  vergers,  and  the 
dean  his,  but  frequently  the  verger  goes 
before  any  member  of  the  church. 

Ybstmsnts,  Colobs  of  the.  White,  the  sym- 
bol of  purity,  innocence  and  glory  is 


I 


used  at  the  special  feasts  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Blessed  Yirgin,  and  at  those  of 
the  angels,  virgins  and  confessors.  Bed, 
symbolio  of  fortitude  is  used  at  Pente- 
cost and  the  feasts  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs  and  the  Lord  a  Passion.  Green, 
the  symbol  of  hope  is  used  from  the  oc- 
tave of  the  Epiphany  to  Septungesizna 
and  from  the  octave  of  Pentecost  to  Ad- 
vent. Violet,  the  symbol  of  penitence 
is  used  in  times  of  publio  sorrow,  fast- 
ing and  penance,  and  in  those  proces- 
sions which  do  not  immediately  relate 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Also  at  th^ 
feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  except  when 
it  comes  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  changed. 
to  red,  as  is  also  the  color  of  the  octave. 
Black  is  used  in  Masses  and  Offices  of 
the  dead  and  on  Good  Priday.  In  the 
Greek  church  there  are  but  two  colors, 
red  and  white,  the  latter  being  the  gen- 
eral, while  red  is  used  in  all  masses  for 
the  dead  and  through  Lent. 

YXBOIN  MaBT,  AnKTTNCXATION  or  the  Bx.EB8ED. 

A  festival  appointed  by  the  church  for 
the  25th  of  March  to  commemorate  the 
appearance  of  tho  angel  to  Mary  with 
tne  announcement  that  she  should  be 
.  the  Mother  of  the  Messiah. 


TZafebs.  The  name  given  to  the  bread  used 
by  the  Catholics  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
by  the  Lutheran  Protestants  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  are  formed  to  re- 
present a  Denarius  or  penny,  the  coin 
for  which  our  Lord  was  betraved. 


Week,  Holt.  The  last  week  in  Lent  in 
which  the  church  commemorates  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
also  called  Passion  Week  and  the  Great 
Week. 


Week,  Still.  Also  called  Holy  Week,  at 
which  time  no  bells  are  rung  from 
Thursday  until  Saturday  when  they  are 
rung  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion. 


Whubttn-dat.  Also  called  White  Sunday. 
A  festival  in  the  church  commemorating 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  It  occurd  ten  days 
after  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day. 

ZuGGREiTo.  A  small,  closely  fitting  skull 
cap,  in  shape  like  a  saucer.  It  can  be 
worn  by  permission  from  the  pope  dur- 
ing Mass  from  the  beginning  to  the  Pre- 
face, and  from  the  end  of  communion 
to  the  completion  of  the  servioe.  It  is  of 
three  colors,  red,  violet,  and  black. 
Bed  is  worn  by  the  cardinals,  violet  by 
the  patriarchs,  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  black  by  all  the  other  clergy. 
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Aabon-hakadish.  The  holy  ark  used  in  the 
Synagogno  as  a  depository  of  the  scrolls 
of  the  law. 

Atoneuent,  Day  of.  Celebrated  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  days  of  Tishri.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Moses,  as  a  general  day  of  ex- 
piation and  sacrifice  for  sins. 

BzNSEtEN.  A  corruption  of  the  Latin  word 
henedicto.  The  prayer  after  meals  recited 
by  Israelites. 

Bbocho.  Bi^ssing.  a  grace  recited  before 
partaking  of  food. 

Cbakukkah.  Dedication.  A  day  of  celebra- 
tion on  the  ninth  day  of  Kisley  to  rejoice 
in  the  victory  of  the  Hasmoneans*  or 
Maccabees  over  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria. 

Ephod,  from  Aphad,  to  put  on.  An  upper 
garment  worn  by  Hebrew  priests.  There 
were  two  kinds;  that  worn  by  the 
priests,  of  plain  linen,  and  that  by  the 
nigh  priests,  of  embroidered  linen.  It 
was  a  sort  of  girdle,  which  brought  from 
the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulders, 
hung  down  in  front,  and  was  crossed  at 
the  waist  and  carried  back  and  used  as  a 
girdle  to  the  tunic. 

Geicaila.    a  commentary  on  the  Mishna. 

Kaddish.  a  prayer  recited  in  the  Synagogue 
for  tiie  souls  of  departed  parents. 

Kelai  Kadesh.  Holt  Vessels.  Silver  orna- 
ments used  in  the  Synagogue  to  adorn 
the  scrolls  of  the  law. 

Kethubim.  WsxTmos.  Containing  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs  and  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Bible. 

ExDDiTSH  and  Habdalla.  Prayers  recited  in 
Jewish  houses ;  the  first  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  latter  at  the  close  of  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  They  are  recited 
by  the  chief  of  the  house,  holding  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  drinks  and  passes  it  around 
the  table. 

Mebusa.  Doobpost.  A  little  scroll  of  parch- 
ment containing  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture :  "Thou  shalt  write  them  on  the 
doorposts  of  thy  house,  and  upon  thy 
gates."  It  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  box,  and 
fastened  to  the  right  doorpost  of  Jewish 
houses. 


MxBHNA.  The  oral  law  consisting  of  tradi- 
tions handed  down  resx>eoting  the  law  of 
Moses. 

Months — Jewish. 

Nisan,  March  20  to  April  16. 

lyar,  April  19  to  May  17. 

Sivan,  May  18  to  Juno  16. 

Tamuz,  June  17  to  July  15. 

Ab,  July  16  to  August  14. 

Elul,  August  16  to  September  13. 

Tishri,  September  14  to  October  13. 

Marchesvan,  October  14  to  November  13. 

Kisley,  November  14  to  December  13. 

Tebeth,  December  14  to  January  12. 

bhebat,  January  13  to  February  12. 

Adar,  February  13  to  March  15. 
The  Jewish  months  have  29  and  30  days, 
and  Leap  year  has  13  months,  the  last  being 
known  as  2d  Adar. 

Nebim.  Pbophetb.  Containing  that  portion 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  to 
the  end  of  the  Prophets. 

Paboches.  The  curtain  before  the  holy 
shrine  in  the  Synagogue. 

Pesach.  Passoveb.  The  feast  of  Spring,  be- 
ginning on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  Is isan  and  lasting  seven  days.  It 
is  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  and 
commemorates  the  delivery  of  the  Jews 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  passing 
over  of  the  last  plague  from  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites. 

Phtlactebt.  In  Hebrew,  tephdin.  Strips  of 
parchment  on  which  were  inscribed  pas- 
sages from  the  Pentateuch.  They  were 
enclosed  in  a  small  box  and  worn  on  the 
forehead  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  arm 
near  the  heart,  in  accordance  with  the 
command  in  Exodus  xiii,  16. 

PxTBiM.  Lot.  a  feast  day,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  mouth  Adar,  in  remembrance  of 
God's  providence  in  saving  the  Israelites 
from  the  destruction,  through  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  planned  by  Haman,  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Esther. 

Bosh  Hashanah.  New  Teab.  Kept  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tishri, 
the  Jewish  civil  New  Year,  Nisan  being 
the  religious.  The  biblical  name  of  the 
feast  is  "Day  of  the  Trumpet" 

Seftuaodit.  Seventt.  The  Old  Testament, 
Bo  called,  from  the  number  of  translators 
engaged  on  the  original  Greek  version. 
It  was  commenced  by  the  Alexandrian 
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Jews,  280  R  C.  There  were  many  dis- 
putes as  to  its  correctness,  but  it  was  the 
oasis  of  all  subsequent  translations. 

Shebuoth.  Feast  of  Weeks.  A  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  seven  weeks  of 
harvest,  according  to  Dent,  xvi,  9.  At 
the  present  time  the  main  object  of  the 
feast  is  to  thank  Grod  for  the  giving  of 
the  commandments. 

SxTKXOTH.  Feast  of  Tabebnaczjsb.  It  lasts 
seven  days,  commencing  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tishri, 
the  first  day  only  being  a  holy  da^. 
This  is  also  a  harvest  feast,  and  is  m 
obedience  to  the  command  in  LeviL 
zxiii,  40:  "And  ye  shall  take  unto  your- 
selves on  the  first  day  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  hadar,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  boughs  of  the  myrtle  tree,  and  wil- 
lows of  the  brook,  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Eternal  seven  days." 

Tauth,  and  Abba-canfobth.  Vestments  for- 
merly worn  during  Divine  service,  to 
guard  man  against  trespass  and  tore- 
mind  him  of  ms  moral  and  religious  ob- 


ligations. .They  contained  the  thread  of 
blue  spoken  of  by  Moses,  a  symbol  to 
direct  the  eyo  and  neart  to  God. 
t 
Talmud.  ^  This  book  contains  the  complete 
civiPond  canonical  law  of  the  Jewish 
people,  embracing  both  the  MIshna  and 
the  Gbmara,  the  former  being  the  earliest 
text.  It  is  a  book  of  doctrine,  as  the 
name  implies,  and  this  doctrine  is  elu- 
cidated and  commented  upon  in  a  series- 
of  dialogues,  in  manv  cases  of  a  fancifal 
character.'  The  Mishna  (doctrine)  and 
the  Gemara  (tesiching)  contain,  however, 
many  curious  and  interesting  statements 
regarding  legal,medical,  physical,  ethical 
and  astronomical  subjects.  They  reveal 
much  of  the  customs,  practices,  and 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the 
ages  of  antiquity.  The  word  Talmud 
is  from  the  Hebrew  word  lamed,  and 
signifies,  to  learzu 

Tefclla.  a  prayer  known  as  Sh^mona  esrdh, 
on  account  of  the  eighteen  benedictions 
that  it  originally  contained. 

ToBAH.  Law.  The  five  books  of  Moses, 
known  as  the  Pentateuch. 


QUOTED   AUTHORS. 

NATIVITY,   DATES   OF  BIRTH   AND   DEATH. 


KoTE.— The  first  line  of  figures  gives  year  of  birth. 


Abd-el-Kades, 

Algeria 1807-    L. 

Abahs,  John  Quinct, 

America 17G7-1848 

Adams,  Sarah  Floweh, 

England 1805-1843 

Addison,  Joseph, 

England 1G72-1710 

Ajsbchines, 

Greece B.  C.    380-  314 

Greece B.C.    525- 45G 

Atbicanits,  Scipio, 

Italy B.  C.  235  or  4-  183 

Ajlkniude,  Maes, 

England 1721-1770 

AiBD,  Thomas, 

Scotiand 1802-1876 

AXiCorrr,  Amos  Bbonson, 

America 1799-    L. 

Azj>BicH,  James, 

America 1810-1856 

Aldbich,  Thomas  Bailey, 

America. 1836-    L. 

Ai.DRTTXtE,  Iba, 

America 1810-1867 

Alexakdeb,  WiUiiAM  (Earl  of  Sterling), 

Scotland 1590-1640 

Italv 1749-1803 

AxJONSO  v.,  King  of  Aragon, 

Spain 1385-1458 

Ali  (Ali  Ben  Abu  Taleb), 

Arabia Flourished    655-  661 

AlXBN,  EuZABETH  ASEBS, 

America 1832-    L, 

Allinoham,  Wiluam, 

Ireland 1828-    L. 

Allison,  Bighabd. 
Andzbson.  Hans  Ghbistian, 

Island  of  Fiinen 1805-1875 

Anoelo,  Michael, 

Italy 1474-1564 

JbrroNius,  Mabcus  AuBE^jins, 

Italy 121-  180 

J^FOLLODOBUS. 

'  Greece Flourished  B.  C.        -  104 

JIbbixeb,  Petbonius, 

Flourished    50-    66 

<AbCHIA8,  AxTLXTS  lilUINlUB, 

Syria. Circa  B.  C.  120- 


tho  second  death.    The  letter  L  signifies  liying. 

AscHiLocHrrs, 

Island  of  Paros . . .  Circa  B.  C.   714-  676 
Abetino, 

Italy 

Abiosto,  Ludo'vico, 

Italy 1474^1533 

Abistophanes, 

Greece Circa  B.  C.     450- 

Abistotle, 

Greece B.  C.     384-  322 

Abmbtbono,  John, 

Scotland 1709-1779 

Abnold,  Edwin, 

England 1832-    L. 

Abnold,  Matthew, 

England ,.  1822-    L. 

Abnold,  Samuel  J., 

England -1852 

Auzbbach,  Bebthold, 

Germany 1812-    L. 

Attebspug^  Count  (Anastasius  Griin). 

AUFFENBEBa,  JOBEPH, 

Germany . .   1798-1857 

Augustus,  Caius  Juuus  Cssab  Octavianus, 

Italy B.  C.  63  A.  P.  14 

AuNOEBYYLE,  BiCHABD  (Bichard  de  Bury), 

England 1281-1345 

Anbonius,  Decius  Magnus, 

France 309-  392 

Ayeune,  E,  L. 

Aytoun,  William  Edmondstoune, 

Scotland 1813-1865 

Bacon,  Lobd  Fbancis, 

England 1561-1626 

Bailey,  Philip  James, 

England 1826-    L. 

Baillie,  Joanna, 

Scotland 1762-1C51 

Baldub,  C.  C. 
Ballantine,  James, 

Scotland 1808-1833 

Ballou,  Hosba, 

America, 3771-1852 

Ballou,  Matubin  M., 

America 1820-    L. 

Balzac,  John  Loxtis  Gxtez  de, 

France 1594^1624 

Bancboft,  Gboboe, 

America. 1800-    L. 

Babbauld,  Anna  lanniA  Adon, 

England 1743-1825 
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Baxkeb,  James  Nelson,  ' 

America. 1784-1858 

Bablow,  Joel, 

America 1754-1812 

Babneh,  Bahnabe, 

England 15C9-1C07 

Babnes,  Kate  B.  W., 

America * 1836-    L. 

Babnfield,  Richabd, 

England 1574-1627 

BaBOX,  ^LkBIE  L. 

Babb,  Maby  a., 

bcotland 1852-    L. 

Babbett,  Eaton  Stannakd, 

Ireland 1785-1820 

Babbington,  Geoboe, 

England 1755-1835 

Baurt,  Miciiai-:u  Joseph. 

Babtas,  Gulllaume  de  Sallustiee  du, 

France 1544-1590 

Babtol,  Cybus  Augustus, 

America 1813-    L. 

Babton,  Bebnabd, 

England 1784-1849 

Basse,  Wiujam, 

England 1G13-1C48 

Bates,  Le^^ts  J., 

America 1832-    L. 

Baxteb,  Bichard, 

England 1615-1C91 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes, 

England 1797-1839 

Beaconsfield,  Lobd  (Benjamin  Disraeli), 

England 1805-1881 

Beabd,  Db.  Thomas, 

Circa  1560- 
Beattie,  James, 

Scotland 1735-1803 

Beaumont,  Fbancis, 

England 1586-1615  or  16 

Beecheb,  Estheb  Catherinx, 

America 1800-1878 

Beecher,  Henby  Wabd, 

America 1813-    L. 

Beebs,  Ethel  Lynn  (Ethelinda  Elliott), 

America 1827-1879 

BEXJAinN,  Pabk, 

South  America 1809-18G4 

Benserade,  Isaac  de, 

France 1612-1691 

Bentham. 

Bentzel-Stebnau,  Chbistlin  Ebnxst, 

Germany 1767-1850 

Bebeley,  Bishop  Geoboe, 

Ireland 1684-1753 

Blus,  of  Pbiene, 

Greece Flourished  B.  C .  -  750 

Bicxebhtaff,  Isaac, 

Ireland 1735-1787 

Binney,  Horace, 

America 1780-1847 

Bibd,  Bobebt  Montoomeby, 

America 1803-1854 

Blackie,  John  Stuabt, 

Scotland 1809-    L. 

Blaib.  Robert, 

Scotland 1699-1746 

Blase,  Wiluaji, 

England 1757-1828 


Blanchabd,  Samuel  Laman, 

England 180&-1813 

Bland. 

Bleexeb,  Anne  Euzabexh, 

America. 1752-17S3 

Bloomfield,  Robebt, 

England 1766-1823 

Blumaueb,  Lewis 1755-1795 

Boabdman,  S.  L. 
Bobabt,  Jacob, 

Germany Circa  1598-1C79 

BODENSTEDT,  FbIEDXBICH  MaBTIN  TON, 

Hanover 1819-  L. 

Bolhsius,  Ancius  Man, 

Circa    475-  525 

Bohn,  Henry  G., 

England 1795-    L 

BoiSTE,  PmBBE  Claude  VicToiBE, 

France 1765-1«24 

BoKSB,  Geoboe  Henby, 

America 1823-    L 

Bolinobboke,  Lobd  (Henry  St.  John\ 

England 1678-1751 

BONAB,  HOBATIUS, 

Scotland 1805-18*3 

Boniface,  Joseph  Xatieb  (J.  X.  B.  SaintiDel 
France 1T98-1S65 

BONSTETTEN,  ChABLES  YiCTOB  DE, 

Switzerland 1745-1832 

Booth,  Babton, 

England 1681-1:33 

Boswell,  James, 

Scotland 1740-1822 

Botta,  Anna  C.  Lynch, 

America Circa  1S20-  L 

Botee,  C.  Nestell, 

America 1820-  L 

Bowles,  William  TiiKry^ 

England 1702-1850 

BOYESEN,  HjaT.MAR  HjoBTH, 

Norway 1S4S    L 

Bbadley,  Maby  £., 

America. ISK-  L 

Bbadstbeet,  Anne, 

England IG13-1C:2 

Bbady,  Nicholas, 

Ireland 1659-1736 

Bbainabd,  John  G.  C, 

America 1796  1828 

Bbebeuf,  Guxllaumbde, 

France 1618-16C1 

BBONTfc,  ChaBLOTTE, 

Ireland 1816-1JJ35 

Bbooee,  Lobd  (Fulke  Gierille^ 

England 1544-1'2^ 

Bbooes,  ^Iabia  Gowen, 

America 1795  1M5 

Bbown,  Tom, 

England 1663-17C4 

Bbowne,  Sib  THOiiAfl, 

England lflO>ie8S 

Bbowne,  William. 

England 1590-1615 

Bbownino,  Elizabeth  Babbett, 

England ISW-l'^ 

Bbownino,  Bobebt, 

England 1812    L 

Bbucz,  Michael^  ^ 

Scotland 1746-i:«7 
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;  1807- 

1734-1873 

1762-1830 


1641-    L. 

oait  Shetfteu),  Ddkr  «r, 

1649-1730 

WiujAU  Alois. 

1325-iaGG 

Century  B.C. 


.   1S25- 


.   1728  or  9-1737 


1576-IS40 

r.  RtcRAKD  DE  (Richard  Anngervjle), 
England 1281-1345 

1C00-1GG8 

1612-1680 

1691-1763 

GOBDON   NOEI. 

England 1788-1824 


1782-1850 

CireaB.  C.     -  250 

1561-1623 

1777-1844 

1770-1827 

1589-1639 

1663-1743 

Circa  1700-1743 

184S-  L. 

1795-1881 

Queen  of  Deumarli. 

England 1761-1775 

Cut,  Aucs, 

America 1820-1S71 

Cut,  Fboebe. 

AmerioB 1824-1871 


Cim,  LuEUA  J 

BAan^zTT, 

ClSTXLAB.  EHILO. 

1832-    I, 

CiM,  Mabccs  PoBonm, 

B.Q 

234-  149 

.  .CireaB.  0 

77-  15 
1680-1723 

ElLeby, 

1547-1G18 

1807-1834 
1780-1842 

,  Enrl  of. 

>omer  Stanbnpc) 

1802-1880 

.Flonriflhed  B.  C 

-  3iS 

ILL, 

1308-1872 

1731  nni 

1C7I-1757 

. .  .B.  C 

106-^  43 
1703-18C4 

1608-1G74 
1787-1877 

i8ia-  L. 

1830- 

Tdcize, 

CiTM 

365-410 
1839-    L. 

.Flourished  B.  C 

-560 

1819-1861 

1868-1710 

COKK,  HmEDVAKD, 

EugUDd 16EIarS-1633 
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CoiiE,  Thomas.' 

England 1802-1848 

CousacAN,  Gboboe,  the  Younger, 

England '_i:ll:^'  1762-1836 

COLBBIDOE,  HaBTLET,     " 

England 1796-1849 

Ck>IiEBIDOE,  SaBCUZL  TAXIiOB, 

England  1772-1834 

C014ES,  Abhahasx, 

America 1813-    L. 

CoiiLINB,  WlIXIAU, 

England 1720-1759 

CoLTON,  Caleb  Ghaiiles, 

England 1780-1832 

CoLUBiELLA.  LuciXTS  Junius  ModebatusGades, 

Flourished  Ist  Century. 
Confucius, 

China B..C.    651-  479 

CONaBEVE,  WlIiLIAM, 

England 1670-1729 

CoNSTABIiE,  HeNBT, 

England .Circa  1560-1612 

Cook,  Eliza, 

England Circa  1817-   L. 

Cooke,  John  Esten, 

America 1830-    L. 

Cooke,  Eose  Tebrt, 

America 1827-    L. 

CoouDOE,  Susan  (Sarah  Woolsey), 

America 18    -   L. 

CoBNWALL,  Babbt  (Bryan  Waller  Procter), 

England 1787-1874 

CoBiEz,  Feenando^ 

Spain 1486-1554 

Cotton,  Chables 1630-1687 

ConoN,  Nathaniel, 

England 1707-1788 

COWLET,  AbBAHAM, 

England 1618-1667 

CO^^FEB,  WiLLIAlC, 

England 1731-1800 

CoxB,  Bishop    Abthub  Cleveland, 

America 1818-    L. 

Cbabbe,  Rev.  Geoboe; 

England 1754-1832 

Cbaik,  Ms3.  (Dinah  Maria  Mulock), 

England 1826-    L. 

Cbanoh,  Chbistopheb  Pbabse, 

America 1813-    L. 

Cbashaw,  RichabD} 

England Circa  1615-1650 

Cbolt,  George, 

Ireland 1780-1860 

Cboss,  Mabian  Evans  (George  Eliot), 

England 1820-1880 

Cunningham,  Allan, 

Scotland 1785-1842 

CuBTiB,  Geoboe  William, 

America 1824-    L. 

Cushman,  Chablotte  Saundebs, 

America 1816-1876 

Dace,  Simon, 

Germany 1605-1659 

DaMIANI,  CABDINAZi  PiBTBO, 

Italy 1000-1072 

Dana,  Kichabd  Henby, 

America 1787-1877 


Daniez^  Samuel, 

England 1662-1619 

DaN^B,  ALaHDEBI,\ 

Italy 1265-1321 

Dablsx,  Geoboi^ 

Ireland 1786-1849 

Dabwin,  Ebasmus, 

England 1731-1802 

Daybnant,  Snt  William, 

England 1605  or  6-1668 

Davie,  Adam. 

Davies,  Sib  John, 

England 1570-1626 

Davis,  Sib  John  Fbangib, 

England 1795-    L. 

Davis,  Sabah  Fosteb, 

America 18    -    L. 

Davy,  Sib  Humphbet, 

England 1778-1829 

Dawson,  Rev.  Gboboe jl 1821-1876 

Day,  CabolineA. 

Degatub,'  Stephen, 

America 1779-1820 

Deems,  Chables  F., 

America. 1820-  L. 

Defoe,  Daniel, 

England 1661-1731 

DxEKEB,  Thomas, 

England -1638 

Delaune,  Henby Wrote  circa  165U 

Demophilxts. 

Demosthenes, 

Greece , Circa  B.  C.    382-  322 

Denhani,  Sib  John, 

Ireland 1615-1668 

Denman,  Lobd  TnoMAfi, 

England 1779-1854 

Dibdin,  Chables, 

England 1745-1814 

Dibdin,  I^omas, 

England 1771-1841 

Dickens,  Chables, 

England 1812-1870 

Dickinson,  Chables  M., 

America 1842-    L. 

Dickinson,  John, 

America 1732-1808 

DmnsB,  Gebabd  (Erasmus), 

Holland 1467-1536 

DiNNiEs,  Anna  Peybe  (Moina), 

Ajnerioa Circa  1810-    L. 

DlONYSIUS, 

Greece Flourished  B.  C.        -      7 

DiSBAELL  Benjamin  (Lord  Beaconsfield), 

England 1805-1881 

DlSBAELI,ISAAC]^ 

England 1766-1848 

Dixon,  James  Henby, 

Scotland -1776 

DoBELL,  Sydney, 

England 1824-1874 

DoD,  Albebt  Baldi^hn, 

America 1805-1845 

DoDDBiDOE,  Pnnjp, 

England 1702-1751 

DoDDS,  James. 

Dodge,  Maby  ^t^knurr.  (Gail  Hamilton\ 

America... Circa  1830-    L. 
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CinuL  1838-  L. 

1703-17G4 

1G73-1G3I 

]>oBB,  ituui  Cabouse  Rifizv, 

Ainerica 182S-    L. 

1790-1870 

Dow,  LoKznzo, 

America. ITTi-lSS-I 

1705-1820 

I3U-    L. 

1S63-1631 

1754-1820 

1585-ir.l9 

1631-1700 

JivrrsKOi,  Ladx  Bblkh  Stumi  Shebidui, 

1807-1867 

, 1730-1786 

Ahaktins  Ltjciixe  Aub6bz. 

...   I804-I877 

1813-    L. 

1W4-    L. 

HtxK,  Sir  Edwabd, 

England 1540or  60-1607 

3>nai,  John, 

Wales 1700-1758 

Xl4antuT,  C&iXi^a  Gahuiz, 

1816-1860 

I7G7-1849 

Sijae^  Evans  Cross), 
^T!t 1620-1880 

1533-1603 

1781-1849 

(Ethel  Lynn  Beere), 
1827-1879 

England 1812-1872 

Vcajwm,  Hesbt. 

"fcoPBT,  Emu  CATHCBim, 

1806-1863 

1803-    L. 

.' 1819-    L. 

'aro&FloorishedB.  C-  600 

Flourished         -    60 

Didier), 

1467-1636 


1746-1817 

B.C.    480-  406 

nottrished  B.  C.         -  450 

EvEHETT,  David, 

America. 1769-1813 

FaBEB,    FRSOmiCK   WlUJA^ 

Enfjiand 1816-1863 

F 

1732-1789 

Task,  Henbi, 

1827-1870 

M., 
1764-1831 

1678-1707 

Circa  1610-1678 

1651-1716 

QfiAXHE, 

1739-1801 

1751-1774 

1707-1754 

1817-1881 

1828- 

M.  Sawyer), 

1812- 

of  SolCoun, 
1663-1716 

1650-lGlO 

1576-1B25 

(Haria  Jane  Jeweebnry), 
England 1800-1833 

FoSD,   JOHM, 

1686-1639 

1720-1796 

1812-1876 

'Wbithan, 

1822-1802 

1770-1843 

Circa  1710-1773 

(ELichoid  Sannders), 
1706-1790 

17B2-1832 

1760-1846 

■WiLHELM  Aransr, 

1783-1863 

Lanodok, 
1793-1870 

, '. 1818-   L. 

England 1608-1661 
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Gaixus,  Caius  Cornelius, 

Circa  B.  O.       66-    25 
Gasbzcs,  David, 

England 1716-1779 

Gajsth,  Sir  Samuel, 

England 1670-1718 

Gasooigkb,  Geobqk, 

England 1537-1577 

Gatazeb,  Thomas, 

England 1574-1054 

GaUTIEB,  TH^OFHIIiE, 

France Circa  1810-1872 

Gat,  John, 

England 1G88-1732 

Geoboes,  KablEabnest, 

Germany 1806- 

Gethin,  Lady  Grace, 

England 1697-1766 

Gibbon,  Edward^ 

England 1737-1794 

Gibbons,  Thomas, 

England 1720-1785 

Gibson,  Wixxiam  Hamilton, 

America 1825-    L. 

GlFFOBD,   BiCHABO, 

England 1725-1807 

GlLDEB.    KiCHABD  WaTSON, 

America 1844-    L. 

GnJiAN,  Caboune  Howabd, 

America. 1794-    L. 

Gladstone,  Bt.  Hon,  William  Evabt, 

England 1809-    L. 

Glazieb,  \V.  B. 

Gloucester  (Josioh  Tacker),  Dean  of, 

Wales 1711-1799 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von, 

Germany 1749-1832 

GoLDSMirH,  Oliyeb, 

Ireland 1728-1774 

GrOOD,  John  Mason, 

England 1764-1827 

GooDATjB,  DoiLv  Bead, 

America 1806-    L. 

GooDALE,  Elaine, 

America 1863-    L. 

GooG,      Babnaby, 

Circa  1538- 

GOTTFBIED, 

Germany Flourished  1170- 

GouLD,  Hannah  Flag, 

America 1789-1865 

GowEE,  John, 

England 1325-1408 

Grafton,  Uichabd, 

England 16th  Century. 

Geahame,  James  (Marquis  of  Montrose  \ 

Scotland 1612-1650 

Gbahame,  James, 

Scotland 1765-1811 

Gbaingeb,  Dr.  Jambs, 

England 1721-1767 

Gbanbt,  Marquis  of  (John  Manners), 

England 1721-1770 

Gbantille,  Geobos  (Lord  Lan8downe\ 

England 1667-1735 

Grates,  Bichabd, 

England 1715-1804 

Gbat,  David, 

Scotland 1838  1861 


GsAY,  Thomas, 

England 1716-1771 

Gbeen,  Anna  Kathabike, 

America 18    -   L. 

Gbeen,  Matthew, 

England 1690-1737 

Greene,  Bobert, 

England 1560-1592 

Greenwell,  Dora, 

England 1821-   L. 

Greenwood,  Grace  (Sarah  Jane  Lippincott), 

America. 1823     L. 

Greg,  William  Bathbone, 

England Circa  1810-    L. 

Greville,  Fuleb  (Lord  Brooke), 

I  England 1554-1628 

Grimoald,  Nicholas, 

England Circa  1520-1563 

GniJN,  Anasiasius  (Count  Auersperg). 

Habinoton,  William, 

England 1605-1654 

Hafiz, 

Persia Circa  1300-1389 

Haoeman,  Samuel  Miller, 

America 1848-    L. 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha. 

America 1795-    L. 

Hall,  Bishop  Joseph, 

England 1574-1656 

Haleburton,  Thomas  Chandler,  (Sam  Slick) 

Nova  Scotia 1796-1865 

Hall,  Louisa  Jane  Pare, 

America 1802-    L. 

Hall,  Bev.  Bobebt, 

England 1764-1831 

Hallam,  Henry, 

England 1777-1859 

ILkLJ^ECK,  Fitz-Gbeene, 

America 1790-1867 

Hamilton,  Gail  (Mary  Abigail  Dodge), 

America Circa  l&O-    L. 

Hamle,  Christian  von. 
Hare,  Augustus  William, 

England 1792-1834 

Hare,  Julius  Charles, 

Italy 1795-1855 

Harpel,  Oscar  H. 
Harrington,  Sir  John 

England 1561-1612 

Harte,  Francis  Bret, 

America 1839-    L. 

Harvey,  Stephen. 
Hathaway,  Benjamin. 
Havebgal,  Frances  Bidxjey, 

England 1830-1879 

Hawser,  Bobebt  Stephen, 

England 1753-1827 

Hawthobne,  Julian, 

America 1846-    H 

Hayes,  Edwabd. 
Hayley,  William, 

England 1745-1820 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamii/fon, 

America 1831-    L. 

Hazxjtt,  Wiluam, 

England 1778-1830 

Heath,  John, 

England Circa         -1585 
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HgBim,  Bishop  Beginald, 

England 1783-182G 

Hbqoe,  Bobebt, 

England .s— ..^^.. .  1599-1629 

Hsxins,  Hembich, 

Germany .-r 1709-1856 

Hemans,  Felicia, 

England ,  rr-. 1794-1835 

Hkecby,  Matthew* 

England 1662-1714 

HXRBT,  PaTBICK, 

America 1736-1799 

Hembhaw,  Bishop  John  Pbentiss  Kewt.ey, 

America 1792-1852 

r,  Geoboe, 
Wales 1503-1632 

JOHANN  Gk>TrFBI£D  TON, 

East  Prussia 1741-1803 

Germany 1736-1821 

Hkbbice,  Bobebt, 

England 1591-167^ 

Hkbtey,  Thomas  Kthbt.e, 

England 1799-1859 

Hmiod B.C.  8th  Century. 

Hktwood,  Jaspeb, 

England 1531-1588 

),  John, 

England Circa  1500-1565 

rooD,  Thomas, 

England Circa  1570-1649 

r,  Jb. 
4,  Aabon, 

England 1685-1750 

SOiLy  Geoboe, 

Scotland 1750-1819 

Sxxaabd,  Geobge  Stillman, 

America 1808-    L. 

r,  Chabubs. 


Island  of  Cos.. .  .Circa  B.  C.    460-  357 
fioBBEB,  Thomas, 

England 1588-1679 

I,  James, 
Scotland 1770-1835 


BoLcsoFT,  Thomas, 

England 1745-1809 

HOUDAT,  BaBTEN, 

•  England 1593-1661 

JfOfiTilNP,   JOSIAH  GnSEBT, 

America 1819-1881 

HotLLAND,  HeNBT  BiCHABD, 

England 1773-1840 

afffMVfi,  OuYEB  Wendeli^ 

America 1809-    L. 

Bolt,  Sib  John^ 

England 1642-1709 

HoMz,  John, 

Scotland 1722-1808 

gWDB Circa  B.  0.         -1000 

moo,  Ed^in  Paxton, 

England 1820-   L. 

-  MOOD,  Thomas, 
^:^-  England 1798-1845 

t :.  -    SOOKEB,  BiCHABD, 

England Circa  1553-1600 

iDOLB,  John, 

England 1727-1803 

A1 


HoopEB,  Ellen  Stubgis, 

America 1812-1848 

HoopEB,  Lucy, 

America 1816-1841 

Hopkins,  AlbebtA., 

America 1807-1872 

HopKiNsoN,  Joseph, 

America. 1770-1842 

HoBACE  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus), 

Italy B.C.       65-      8 

HoBN,  Bishop  George, 

England 1730-1792 

HosKTNs,  John 1566-1638 

Houghton,  Lobd  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes), 

England 1809- 

How,  W.  W., 

England Circa  1800-1861 

HowABD,  Henbt  (Eari  of  Surrey), 

England Circa  1515-1547 

Howard,  Samuel, 

England _1783 

Howabth,  Mrs.  Eli^n  C, 
Howe,  Juua  Wabd, 

America 1819-    L. 

Howitt,  Maby  Botham, 

Encland 1804-    L. 

Howitt,  William, 

England 1795-1870 

Hoyt,  Balph, 

America 1808-1879 

Hudson. 

Hume,  Alexandeb, 

Scotland 1560-1609 

Hunt,  Fbeeman, 

America 1804-1858 

Hunt,  James  Henby  Leigh, 

England 1784-1859 

Hunteb,  John, 

Scotland 1 728-1893 

HuBDis,  James, 1763-1701 

Hutchinson,  Nellie  M. 
Hutchinson. 

lONOTO. 

Ingelow,  Jean, 

England Oiica  1830-   L. 

Ibving,  "Washington, 

America 1783-1859 

Jaoeson,  Andbew, 

America 1767-1845 

Jackson,  Helen  Fiske  Hunt, 

America 1831-   L. 

Jacobi,  Fbedebich  Heinbich, 

Germany 1743-1819 

James,  Henby,  Jb., 

America 1843-    L. 

James  L,  King  of  Scotland, 

Scotland 1394-1437 

James,  Maria, 

Wales Ci«5a  1800- 

Jameson,  Anna, 

Ireland 1797-1860 

Jeffrey,  Fbancis, 

Scotland 1773-1850 

Jebbold,  Douglas, 

England 1803-1857 

Jewbbubt  Mabu  Jane  (Mrs.  Fletcher), 

England 1800-1833 
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JOHKSON,  SaMTTEL. 

England 1709-1784 

Jones,  Ernest, 

England Circa  1819-1869 

JoNE^  Sib  WiujAic, 

England 1746-1794 

JoNBON,  Ben, 

England 1574-1637 

Josephine,  Mabie, 

America 18    -   L. 

JOXTBEBT,  BaBTH^LEMT  CaTHEBINE, 

France 1769-1799 

JXTNIUS. 

Juvenal,  Decocus  Junius, 

Italy FlomiBhed  -    90 

Eazikczt,  Francis, 

Hungary 1759-1831 

EsAxs,  John, 

England 1796-1820 

"KssLE,  Bey.  John, 

England 1792-1866 

KeMn,  Mino  Lum  Paou, 
KetiT.t,  Thomas, 

Ireland 1769-1855 

Kkwbt.f,  Fbances  Anne; 

England Circa  1811-   L. 

Keuble,  John  Philip, 

England 1757-1823 

Eeicfxs,  ^omasa, 

Germany 1380-1471 

Kennedy,  Cbammond, 

Scotland 1841-   L. 

Kebb,  Obpheus  C.  (Robert  Henry  Newell), 

America 1836-    L. 

Eet,  Francis  Scorr, 

America 1779-1843 

Khattam,  Omab. 

KlNOBLEY,  GhABLES, 

England 1819-1875 

Kinney,  Elizabeth  Clementine  Dodqe, 

America , 1810-   L. 

KiNWELMABSH,  FbANCESI. 
KiSFALUDY,  KaBOLY, 

Hungary 1788-1833 

Knowles,  James  Shebidan, 

Ireland 1784-1862 

KoxzEBUE,  AuousT  Fbiedbich  Febdinandyon, 

Germany •.  1761-1819 

KOUMACHEB. 

-1824 
Kbummacheb,  Fbiedbich  Wxlhelm, 

Germany 1796-1868 

Labebius, 

Borne B.  0.         -    44 

Laebtius,  Diogenes, 

Asia  Minor Circa         -  222 

Lamb,  Charles, 

England 1775-1834 

Landon,  Leitiia  Elizabeth, 

England 1802-1838 

Landob,  Walteb  Sayaob, 

England  1775-18G4 

Lano,  Andbew, 

England 1844-   L. 

Lanobbidoe,  Frederice. 
Lanqtobd,  John  AT.iyRim, 

Sngland 1823-  L. 


liANOHOBNE,  JoHN, 

England 1735-1772 

Ijansdowne,  Lobd  (George  GranYille), 

England 1667-1735 

Labcom,  Lucy, 

America 1826-    lu 

Lathbop,  Geoboe  Pabsons, 

America 1851-   L. 

Ledesma,  Alonzo  Sk, 

Spain 1552-1623 

Lee,  Nathaniel, 

England 1655-1692 

Lsighton,  Archbishop  Bobebt, 

England Circa  1612-1684 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey, 

America 1824-    L. 

Leonidas  of  Tabentum, 

Spain Flourished  B.  C.  -  325 

Le  Saoe,  Alain  Rene, 

France 1668-1747 

Lessino,  Gotthold  Ephbaim, 

Germany 1729-1781 

L'Estranoe,  SibRogsb, 

England 1616-1704 

Lewes,  Geobgb  Henby, 

England 1817-1878 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gbeqoby  (Monk  Lewis), 

England 1775-1818 

Leyden,  Db.  John, 

Scotland 1775-1811 

LiCHTENSTEIN,  TJlBICH  YON, 

Germany 1199-1275 

Lincoln,  Abbaham, 

America ' 1809-1865 

LiNLEY,  George. 

England 1798-1865 

LiNLEY,  Thomas, 

England 172^1795 

LippiNcoTr,  Sabah  Jane  (Grace  Greenwood). 
America 1823-    L. 

LiYY  (Titus  LiYius), 

Italy B.  C.  59-A.  D.  17 

Lloyd,  Dayid, 

Wales 1625-1691 

Locke,  John, 

England 1632-1704 

LOOKEB,  FbEDEBICE, 

England 1824-   L. 

LocKHABT,  John  Gibson, 

Scotland 1794-1854 

Lodge,  Thomas, 

England Circa  1556-1625 

Logan,  John, 

ScoUand 1748-1788 

Logan,  Fbiedbich  yon, 

Austria 1604-1655 

Longfellow,  Henby  Wadswobth, 

America 1807-    L, 

Longfellow,  Samuel, 

America 1819-    L 

LOYELACE    RicHABD, 

England 1618-1658 

LoYEB,  Samuel, 

Ireland 1798-1868 

Lowell,  James  Russell^ 

America 1819-   L, 

Lowell,  Maria  Whitb  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Lowell), 
America.. 1821-1853 
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21ai,  Edith  (Aue 

a  E.  Drinker), 

B.  C.       C3-    65 

1037-1870 

EnJS. 1.173-H60 

Melchioil 
Menandes, 

Greeoa... 
Menciub. 

Cliinti. . . . 

MOIB. 

i 

UoBi,  HunuB, 
EngUnd. 

1761-1838 
i808-187» 

'Eneland 13M-1G01 

I.m, 

B.C 

B.C 

r-Lytton 
JiTuirs, 

"G&urri"(ik" 

342.293 

LOM>, 

1700-1773 

EAftucLnro^ 
....  1805-1873 
Bwi.wEH(Oweu 
...  1831-  L. 

Uu^uuY,  Tbomab  BtSBmavm, 

isoo-isao 

lI*cCiLi.Dii,  Oen.  D.  C. 

1824-    L. 

1814-    L. 

400-314 

18    - 

1831-    L. 
.1550-1603 

1720-1769 

1817-    L. 

179S-1B74 

1734-17B8 

1670-1627 

1KE8, 

1738-17M 

Al.ltTiWPEB, 

lUl-   L. 

1791-1868 

(FnUierPtont), 
18(W-18GG 

1608-1674 

Franca 1350-1628 

UiJDt,  Horace, 

Americn 179C-1859 

lis  of  Otanby). 

Circi 

ra  Dinniia). 
Circi 

670-632 
1810-   L. 

Circa  1420-1485 

1443-I5IB 

J7M-I8S0 

lAai  WOBTLEI. 

"  i>B  eiraiK 

1564-1593 

1755-1835 

1633-1603 

DAT,   BaBON 

1689-1756 

EOBEBT 

1823-   L. 

Oialkame)  Mar 

a.' 

iiiiaof. 
1612-1650 

1726-1792 

17T3-18G3 

ia,auouiiB. 

America Cir»  1820     L. 

1746-1831 
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MoBBis,  Geobge  p., 

America 1802-1864 

filoBBis,  John  (Bishop  of  Calcutta), 

1816-1876 
MoBBis,  Lewis, 

America 1671-1746 

MoBBis,  William, 

England 1834-    L. 

MoBToy,  Thomas, 

England 1764-1838 

MOSCHIUS. 

Moss,  Thomas, 

England Circa  1740-1808 

Motherwell,  William, 

Scotiand '  1797-1835 

MouLTON,  Ellen  Louise  Chandleb, 

America 183&-    L. 

MULATSAGOK,  BaSZUOS. 
MULLEB,  KaBL  OirrFBIZD, 

Germany 1797-1840 

MuLOCK,  DiNAU  Maria  (Mrs.  Craik), 

England 1826-    L. 

MuBPHY,  Arthur, 

Ireland '  1727-1805 

mxtbtaoh. 

Naoeub. 

Naibke,  Lad?  Caboumx  Oliphant, 

Scotland 1766-1845 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  ] 

Island  of  Corsica 1769-1821 

NzAL,  AuciB  Bbadley, 

America 1828-1863 

Necxer,  Chables  Frederice, 

Prussia 1732-1804 

Neczeb,  Mms.   Susanna  Cubchod, 

Switzerland 1738-1794 

Nepos,  Cobneltos, 

Italy B.  C.       74-    24 

Newell,  Bobebt  Henby  (Orpheus  C.  Eerr), 

America 1836-    L. 

Nichols,  Mbs.  Bebecca  S., 

America 1840-    L. 

NiCOLL,  ROBEftT, 

Scotland 1814-1837 

NiFEN,  GOTTEBIED  TON, 

Germany , . 

NiLEs,  Nathaniel, 

America 1739-1828 

Nithart. 
Noel,  Thomas, 

England 18    - 

NoBBiB,  John, 

England 1657-1711 

NoBTH,  Chbistopheb  ( John  Wilson), 

Scotland* 1785-1864 

Norton,  CabolineEuzabeih  Sabah  Shebidan, 

England 1808-1877 

Norton,  Belle  Whitney, 

America 1840-    L. 

NoYALiB  (Hardenberg), 

Germany 1772-1801 

O'Haba,  Eane, 

Ireland 1722-1782 

Opie,  Mbs.  Amelia, 

England 1769-1853 

0*Beilly,  John  Boyle, 

Ireland 1844-    L. 


Orleans,  Chables,  Duke  of, 

France 1391-1465 

(DsoooD,  Fbances  Sargent,  ' 

America 1812-1850 

Otway,  Thomas^ 

England 1661-1685 

OuaxLEY,  Sib  William, 

Ireland 1771-1842 

Oyid  (Publius  Ovidus  Naso), 

Italy B.  C.  43-A.  D.  18 

Owen,  Db.  John, 

England. 1616-1683 

Paget,  Catbbby. 

Paine,  Bobebt  Tbeat,  Jr., 

America 1773-1811 

Paine,  Thomas, 

England 1737-1809 

Palsy,  William, 

England 1743-1805 

Palladas, 

Greece Flourished  circa  A.  D.  40O 

Pabxeb,  Edwabd  Gbiffin, 

America 1825-1868 

Pabeeb,  Mabtin, 

England 1504-1575 

Pabser,  Theodore, 

America 1810-1860 

Pabmell,  Thomas, 

Ireland 1079-1717  or  18 

Parsons,  Thomas  Wiluam, 

America 1819-18— 

Patebcullus,  C.  Yelleiub, 

Italy Circa  B.  C.  20-A.  D.  30 

Patmobe,  Coyentry  Keabsey  Diohton, 

England 1823- 

Payne,  John  Howard, 

America 1792-1852 

Peacoge,  Thomas  Loye, 

England 1785-1866 

Psele,  Geoboe, 

England Ciit»  1558-1599 

Peibson,  Eliza  O.  Cbosby, 

America. 1819-    L. 

Pebciyal»  James  Gates, 

America 1795-1856 

Pebgey,  Bishop  Thomas, 

England 1728-1811 

Pebiandeb, 

Greece B.  0.    585-  427 

Pebicles, 

Greece B.  C.     500-  429 

Perry,  Nora, 

America 18    -   L. 

Pebsius  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus), 

Italy 34-    62 

Peszalozzi,  Johann  Hktnbich, 

Switzerland 1745-1837 

Petrarch, 

Italy 1304-1374 

Phjbdrus, 

Greece. . .  .Flourished B.  C.         -    85 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuabt, 

America 1844-   L. 

Philips,  Ambbose. 

England 1671-1749 

Philips,  John, 

England 1676-1708 
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Phillips,  Wendell, 

America 1811-   L. 

PiEBPONT,  John, 

America- 1785-1866 

PiNCKNZT,  OhABLXS  GoUDSWOBTH, 

America 1746-1825 

FZNDAS, 

Greece B.  C.     522-  435 

PiNDAB,  Peteb  (Dr.  John  Wolcot), 

England 1738-1819 

Piozzi,  ifis.  (Hester  Lynch  Thrale), 

Wales 1739-1821 

Pnr,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham), 

England 1708-1778 

Pit 'I'ACTJS 

Island  of  Lesbos B.  C.     650-  570 

Plato, 

Greece B.  C.    429-  348 

Plautus, 

Italy B.C.    227-184 

Plattobd,  John, 

England 1613-1693 

PUMT,  THE  ElDEB, 

Italy 2a-    79 

Punt,  the  Younoeb, 

Italy 62- 

Plumptbe,  Edward  Hayes, 

England 1821-   L. 

Plutabch, 

Greece Circa      45-  120 

PoE,  Edgab  Allen,     . 

America 1811-1849 

PoiJiOK,  Robert, 

Scotland 1799-1827 

Polwhele.  Bev.  Richard, 

England 1759-1838 

POLTBIUS, 

Greece .  ..B.  C.    204-  122 

PoifFRET, 

England 1667-1703 

Pope,  Alexander, 

England 1688-1744 

Pope,  Walter, 

England Circa  1630-1714 

Pobteus,  Bishop  Beilbt, 

England 1731-1808 

Powell,  Sir  John, 

Wales Circa  1633-1696 

Pbasd,  Winthbop  Macworth, 

England 1802-1839 

Prentice,  George  Denison, 

America 1802-1870 

Preston,  Marqaret  Junsin, 

America 18    -  L. 

Preestlt,  Dr.  Joseph, 

England 1733-1804 

Prior,  Matthew, 

England 1664-1721 

Procter,  Adelaide  Anne, 

England 1825-1864 

Procter,  Brtan  Waller  (Barry  Cornwall), 

England 1787-1874 

Pbopertius, 

Italy B.C.  50    -15 

Prout,  Father  (Francis  Mahony), 

Ireland 1804-1866 

PlBXUDO,    SaLLUST, 

Borne. 

Ptfer,  Mart 


Pithagoras, 

Greece B.  C.  Circa    570-  504 


QuABLEB,  Francis, 

England 1592-1644 

1    QCISCI,  JOSIAH, 

America 1772-1864 

(^uiNCT,  Thomas  DE, 

England 1786-1859 

C^INTILIAN, 

Spain 40  Circa  118 

QUINTUS,  CURTIUS  RCPUS, 

Rome 2d  Century. 


Rabelais,  Francis, 

France Circa  1495-1553 

Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Ann, 

England 1764-1823 

Raleloh,  Sir  Walter, 

England 1552-1618 

Randolph,  Thomas, 

England 1605-1634 

Ranee,  Helena  Clarissa  ton, 

Germany 1808-1871 

Rapen  de  Thozbas,  Paul  de, 

France 1 661-1726 

RAxnvci,  Abbe  de, 

France 

Raxtpach,  Ebnst  Benjamin  Sal., 

Prussia 1784-1852 

Rat,  William, 

America 1772-1827 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan, 

America 1822-1872 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua, 

England 1723-1792 

Reynolds,  J.  H., 

England 1793-1852 

RiCHTER,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich, 

Germany 1763-1825 

RiooRD,  Frederick  William, 

Island  of  Guadaloupe 1819-    L. 

Riley,  Henry  Thomas, 

England 18    - 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Francois,  Due  de, 

France 1613-1680 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of, 

England 1648-1680 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin, 

America 1809-1866 

Rogers,  Samuel, 

England 1763-1855 

Roland,  Madame, 

France 1754-1793 

Rosooe,  Robebt, 

England 1790-1850 

Rosooe,  William, 

England 1753-1831 

Roscommon,   Wentwobth  Dillon,  Earl  of, 

Ireland 1634r-1685 

RosEm,  Christina  Geobgiana, 

England 1830-    L. 

Rosetti,  Dante  Gabbiel, 

England 1828-   L. 

Rougemont,  H., 

Holland 1624-1676 

RowE,  Nicholas, 

England 1673-1718 


\ 
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BOYDON,  MaTHEW. 

Bt:bby,  Hekbt  H., 

Amerioa 1855-   L. 

BxjsxiN,  John, 

England 1819-   L. 

BussELi*,  LoBD  John, 

England 1792-   L. 

SaADI,  RmmrTT  MUBLIH  AdDIN, 

Persia Circa.  1184-1263 

Saintinb,  J.  X.  B.  (Joseph  Xavier  Boniface), 

France 1798-1865 

Saint  Just,  Louib  Antoinx  de,  '^  "" 

France.  .^^ T.T  1767-1794 

SAIiLUST,  ^        ^  ■'  "  _ 

Italy... .B.C.^85-    35 

Sand,  Geobqes  (Amantine  Lucille  Anr6re 

Dupin-Dudeyant),  France.     1804-1876 
Sandys,  Geobox, 

England..; 1577-1643 

Sangsteb,  Maboabet  E., 

America 1838-    L. 

Sabgent,  Efes, 

America 1813-1881 

Sattndebs,  Bichabd  (Benjamin  Franklin), 

America 1706-1790 

Sayaqe,  Bichabd^ 

England 1696-1743 

Sawyeb,  GABOiiiNE  M.  (Mrs.  Fisher), 

America 1812-    L. 

Baze,  John  Godfbey, 

America 1816-    L. 

Schaefeb,  Lutheb  Melanothon, 

America 1821- 

ScHZLLiKo,  Fbiedbich  WhiHelm  Joseph  ton, 

Germany 1775-1854 

ScHnxEB,  Johann  Chbiotoph  Fbiedbich  yon, 

Germany 1759-1805 

ScHOEDixB,  Fbedebicx,  Germany. 

SCIPIO,  FUBUtTS  GOBNELIDS, 

Italy B.C.  235or4-  183 

Scott,  Julia  H.  Kinney, 

America 1809-1842 

Scott,  Sir  Walteb, 

Scotland 1771-1832 

Sediey,  Sir  Chaht.es, 

England tt 1639-1701 

Seeley,  John  Bobebt, 

England Circa  1834-    L. 

Sslden,  John, 

England 1584-1654 

Seneca,  L.  Annaus, 

Spain - Circa        1-    66 

SEWALii,  Jonathan  M., 

America 1749-1808 

Sewabd,  Thomas, 

England 1708-1790 

Sewabd,  Wuuam  Hekby, 

America 1801-1872 

Sewell,  Dr.  Geoboe. 

England -1726 

Shaibp,  John  Campbell, 

Scotland 1819-    L. 

Shakespeabe,  William^ 

England 1564-1616 

Shelley,  Pebcy  Bysshe, 

England 1792-1822 

Shznstone,  William, 

England 1714-1763 


Shephabd,  Euzabbth  S., 

England. 1830-1862 

Shebidan,  Bichabd  Bbensley, 

Ireland 1751-1816 

Shillabeb,  Benjamin  Penhallob  (Mrs. 

Partington),  America 1814-    L. 

Shibley,  James, 

England. ......  .^. . .  .Circa  1594-1666 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip, 

England 1554-1586 

SiDONius,  Apollinabis,  , 

France 428-  488 

SlOOUBNEY.  LyDIA  HuNTLY, 

America.  ^ 1791-1865 

Snjus,  Italicus  Caius, 

Bome 16-100 

SiMONIDES, 

Island  of  Ceos B.  C.  1554- 

SiBMONDi,  Jean  Chablbs  Leonabd  db, 

Switzerland 1773-1842 

Smabt,  Chbistopheb, 

England 1722-1770 

Smiles,  Samuel^ 

Scotland 1816-    L. 

Smith,  Ajubxandeh, 

Scotland 1830-1867 

Smith,  Chablotte  Tubneb, 

England ^,,^.: 1749-1806 

Smith,  Edmund, 

America 1668-1710 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oases  Pbince, 

America 1813-    L. 

Smith,  Henby  Boynton, 

America 1815-1877 

Smith,  Hobacb, 

England 1779-1849 

Smith,  James, 

England 1775-1839 

Smith,  Capt.  John, 

England 1579-1631 

Smith,  May  Louise  Beilly, 

America J. 1842- 

Smxxh,  Samuel  F., 

England 1588-1660 

Smith,  Sydney, 

England 1771-1845 

Smollett,  Tobias  Geoboe, 

Scotland 1721-1771 

Smyth,  William  Henby, 

England 1788-1865 

SOCBATES, 

Greece B.  C.    468-  399 

Solon, 

Greece  B.  a    592-  659 

SOMSBYILLE,  WlUilAM, 

England 1677-1742 

Sophocles, 

Greece B.  0.    495-  405 

South,  Dr.  Kohebt, 

England 1633-1716 

Southebne,  Thomas, 

Ireland 1659-1746 

Southey,  Mrs.  Cabouns  Anne  Bowles, 

1787-1854 
SoxTTHEY,  Bobebt, 

England 1774-1843 

Southwell,  Bosebt, 

England 1560-1595 
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Sx*EKCXB,  HeBBEBT, 

England 1820-    L. 

Spexceb,  Hon.  William  Bobkbt, 

1770-1834 
Spexseii,  ED^nnn>y 

England 1563-1599 

Sfzegel,  Fbiedbich, 

Germany 1820-    L. 

SpofTOBD,  Habbiet  E.  Pbeboott, 

America 1835-    L. 

Spxjsoeon,  Bey.  Chableb  Haddon, 

England 1834-    L, 

Spbaoue,  Gbajbles, 

America 1791-1875 

Spboat,  Eliza,  L. 

America 

SxASL-HoiiSTEiN,  Anna  Lottise  Gebmaixe 

Necker  de.  France 1766-1817 

SxAsnFOBD  St.  Bernabd, 

France 1091-1153 

Stedm\n,  Edmund  CiiAbenge, 

America .-. . .  1833-    L* 

Steele,  Sir  Kichabd, 

Ireland 1671-1729 

Stephens,  Ann  Sophia  Wintebbotham, 

America 1813-    L. 

Steblino,  Edwabd, 

1773-1847 
Stebxe,  Lawbenge, 

Ireland 1 713-1768 

Stetens,  Abel, 

America 1815-    L. 

Srn.T.,  Bishop  John, 

England 1543-1607 

SriBiiiNG,  Gabounx  E. 
Stibuno,  Sir  John, 

Island  of  Bute 1806-1844 

SlXBUNO,    WlLIilAM      Al^XANDEB,  Earl  of, 

Scotland 1590-1640 

St.  John,  Henby  (Lord  Bolingbroke), 

England 1678-1751 

Stoddabd,  Kichabd  Henby, 

America 1825-    L. 

Sxoby,  William  Wetmobe, 

America 1819-    L. 

SiowE,  Habbiet  Elizabeth  Beecheb, 

America 1812-    L. 

SxaasET,  Alfred  Billings, 

America 1811-    L. 

St.  Simon.  Lotns  de  Rouvnoi,  Due  de, 

France 1675-1755 

SucKLiNO,  Sir  John, 

England 1609-1641 

Sub,  Marie-Joseph-Et70ene, 

France 1804-1857 

Suetonius.  Gaits  Tbanqttillus, 

Kome Girca      50- 

SUMNER,  GhABLES, 

America 1811-1874 

StniBBEY,  Henby  Howabd,  Earl  of, 

England Circa  1515-1547 

8WKDE27BOBO,  EmANUEL, 

Sweden •  ^1688-1772 

SwxTCHiNE,  Anne  Sofhib  Soimonoef 

Bussia. 1782-1857 

Swzrr,  Elizabeth  F. 

p,  Jonathan, 
Ireland 1667-1745   I 


Swinburne,  Algernov  Ghables, 

England 1837-    L, 

Swing,  Rev.  David, 

America  ........        1830-   L. 

Sybus,  Publius, 

Syria Flourished  B.»  -C.    45- 

S.,  Ij. 

Tacitus,  Oaitts  GoBNELiDB 64-118 

Tagoabt,  Gynthia, 

America .' .  1801-1849 

Talfobd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon, 

England 1795-1854 

Talley,  Susan  A., 

America Circa  1845- 

Tannahill,  Bobebt, 

Scotland 1774-1810 

Tate,  Nahum, 

Ireland 1652-1715 

Taylor,  Bayabd, 

America 1825-1879 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Fbanelin, 

America 1825-    L. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henby, 

England Circa  1800- 

Taylob,  Dr.  Jebemy, 

England 1613-1667 

Taylor,  Thomas, 

England 1758-1835 

Tegn^r,  Ksaias, 

Sweden 1782-1846 

Temple,  Sir  William, 

England 1628-1699 

Tennyson,  Alfred, 

England 1809-    L. 

Tennyson,  Fbedebick, 

England Circa  1806-    L. 

Tebence,  Publius  Tebentius  Afeb, 

Africa B.  C.     19*-  168 

Teufelsdbockh. 

Germany 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 

India 1811-1863 

Thales, 

Greece B.  C.    639-  548 

Thaxter,  Gelia  Laiohton, 

America 1835-   L. 

Theobald,  Lewis, 

England Girca  1690-174A 

Theogius, 

Greece B.  G.     583-  495 

Thomson,  James, 

Scotland 1700-1748 

Thobeau,  Henby  David, 

America 1817-1862 

Thbale,  Hester  Lynch  (Mrs.  Piozzi\ 

Wales i  730-1821 

Thbocemorton,  Allan, 

America 18    -   L. 

Thummel,  Mobitz  August, 

Germany 1738-1817 

Thublow,  Edwabd,  Lobd, 

England 1732-1826 

TiBULLUS,  AlBIUS, 

Italy B.  C.      64-    18 

Tickell,  Thomas, 

England 1686-1740 

TiEDOE,  Gbbistopheb  Aoustus, 

Germany 1762-1846 
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TioHi:,  Mabt, 

Ireland 1773-1810 

TiMBOD,  HeNBY, 

America 1829-1867 

TOBIN,  JOHK, 

England 1770-1804 

TODHUNTEB,  JOHN. 

TowNLyy,  Rev.  Jambs, 

England 1715-1778 

TbENCH,  lilCHABD  ChENZVIZ, 

Ireland 1807-    L. 

Tbowbkidoe,  John  Townsend, 

America 1827-    L. 

Tbumbuix,  John. 

America. 1750-1831 

Tucker,    Josiah  (Dean  of  Glouoester). 

Wales 1711-1799 

TucKEB,  Mabt  F.  Ttleb, 

America 1835- 

TUCEEBMAN,  HeNBT  ThEODOBE, 

America 1813-1871 

Tuke,  Sir  Samuel -1673 

TUFFEB,  MaBTIN  FaBQUHAB» 

England 1810-    L. 

Turner,  Ciiables  (Tennyson), 

England 1808-1879 

TusszB,  Thomas, 

England Circa  1515-1580 


Uhland,  John  Louib, 
Germany 


Vaitohan,  Henbt, 

Wales 

Taxt^'ENAroues,  Luke  de  Clapiebs, 

France 

Yeoob,  LopsdBi 

Spain 

YzBE,  Sir  Aubbey  de. 

Ireland 

Veby,  Jones, 

America 

Vicente.  Gil, 

Portagal 

Veroil, 

Italy B.  0. 

YiTKOvics,  Michael, 

Russia 

VOOELWEIDE,  WaLTHEB  VON  DEB, 

Switzerland Circa 

Yoltaibe^Fbancois-Mabie  Abouet, 
France 

Walcott,  Booeb, 

America. 

Walkeb,  William, 

England 

Wallace,  Hobace  Binney. 

America. 

Wallace,  John  Aikman. 
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Abandon-all  hope  a.,  ye  who. .  .r  90 

abandon  all  remorse* b  869 

Abashed-the  easiest  abashed. .  .u  51 

abashed  the  deyil  stood u  90 

Abatement-falls  into  a.* b  248 

Abbot-mad  abbot  of  mismlo. . .  .t  27 
AbdielHK)  spake  the  soraph  A.  .a  123 
Abhor-thing  they  will  abhor. . .  .a  1 

abhor,  yea,  fh>m  my  soul* « 1 

age,  I  do  abhor  thee* o  487 

Abhorr'd-my  abhorr'd  society*. .  / 1 

to  the  ensning  age  a.  * <  43 1 

Abhorrent-he  wonld a.  tnm  ..,.gl 

Abhorrest-a.  that  son,  who M 

Abhoning-blow  mo  into  a.* d  1 

Abide-O  to  abide  in  the  desert,  .n  25 

if  Thoa  abide  with  me <  112 

that  men  most  needs  a.* ...  .j>  119 
whcro  he  a's,  think  there..  .t&  203 

Abidest-there  thou  abidest d  9 

Ability-gronnd  to  presume  a. . . .%  1 

limits  of  our  abilities il 

■cope  of  his  abilities Jl 

if  anght  inmyabiUty kl 

if  we  find  outweighs  a.*. . . . .  d  44 
an  ability  that  they  never*. . .  o  248 

an  ability  to  improve 1 319 

Afajoet-how  a.,  how  augost. . .  .s  355 
Abode-to  what  abode  they  go.  ,q  175 

■bode  among  the  pines o  41 

Hie  a's  of  happy  millions.. . .  .e  30 

■omo  sacred  safe  abode .i>  68 

*   where  is  thy  wild  abode m  65 

aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. .  .9  340 
Uxmnd- where  they  most  a...p  481 

Abore-abore  the  rest  high i  867 

ECeaTen's  above  all* h  194 

Abra-caU'd  another,  A.  came. .  .e  64 

Abreast-one  but  goes  a.* a  200 

Abridge-regnlarlty  a's  all q  427 

Afaroach-might  bo  set  abroach*  i>324 

Abroad-saint  abroad X;204 

abroad  they  purchase  groat . .  n  448 

Abaence-a.  makes  the  heart n  1 

make  onr  absence  sweet b  2 

conspicuous  by  his  absence*  ./2 
a  winter  hath  my  absence. ...  .A  2 

dote  on  his  very  absence* 1 2 

.    thy  absence  more  than s  169 

^a.  of  occupation  is  not  rest.,  o  361 
absence  to  remove e316 
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Absent-ever  absent,  ever  near. .  .e  2 
for  them,  the  absent  ones. . .  .m  71 

the  absent  aro  the  dead <  80 

lovers  cbsent  hours* y  248 

Absolute-declared  a.  rulo. . .-. .  .&  3G7 

mark  his  absolute  shall* r  403 

dominion  absolute 5  388 

Absolvo-no  bad  man  a's  himself.  6  62 
Absolved-bcgun.  how  soon  a. .  .^  74 
Abstain-sustain  acd  abstain  .  .J  332 
Abstract-a.,  and  record  of*. .  JJi  400 
a's,  and  brief  chronicles*.. .  ,h  294 

Absurdity-dominion  of  a c  206 

Abundancc-midst  a.  died xlQ 

poor  in  abuudanco ft  94 

a.,  and  enjoy  it  not* t'lOO 

Abuse-know  whom  they  abuse,  .d  77 

would  ho  abuse  the* p  324 

Abused-a.  among  tho  worst. . .  .a  38 
Abyss-thcy  slept  on  the  abyss.  ./78 

this  wild  abyss a  286 

cares  little  into  what  abyss. .  m  355 

Acacia-tho  rose  a.  bloonos. r  131 

a.  with  its  slender  trunk. . .  .d  434 
pluck  the  a's  golden  balls. .  ./434 

light-lecvcd  acacias g  434 

a.  wavcj  her  ycUow  hair A  434 

slender  a.  would  not  shako.  ,i  434 
Academe-tho  olive  grove  of  A. . .  1 439 

Accelerato-a'Q  my  death 9  82 

Accont-a.  tua'd  inBcir<-same*...r  72 

Acceptr-by  tho  love  she  a's. . .  .a  4 74 

dost  thou  accept  tho  gift ....  .p  88 

Acceptation-worthy  of  a m  239 

Accessary-I  an  a.,  needs* g  450 

Accidents-chapter  of  accidents.  J  2 
accidents  by  flood  and  field  *. . .»  2 

accident  of  an  accident n  2 

certain  accidents  b<»ide g  37 

an  a.,  not  a  property gUi 

the  un thought  on  a.* #118 

Accidental-with  God  can  be  a.  .Jfe  2 

sin's  not  accidental,  but*. .  .to  884 

Acclaim-months  with  loud  a.  .a  274 

Acclamation-Joy  and  a's aa  342 

Acoompanied-a.  with  noble. .  J  421 
Accomplished-a  good  deed  a. .  .A  10 
Accord-thoir  notes  in  grand  a .  .a  274 
two  souls  in  swoet  accord. . .  v  244 
According-wo  Judge  others  a. .  1 217 
Account-a.  of  ail  the  actions  of.  .g  6 
■ent  to  my  account  with*.. . . .«  83 
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read,  and  cast  cccompt. e  102 

I  brought  in  my  accounts*..  .9  198 

moko  thy  a's  agree ./356 

Accountable-a.  if  not  to  thee,  .d  419 
Accumulato-head  horrors  a.*.  .2>  359 
Accursed-no  one  is  so  a.  by ..  .a  118 
what  a.  hand  hath  made*.. .  .h  190 
Accusation-fOiSe  a.  blush*. .,,  j 211 
Accuse-a's  with  more  nicety .  .cc  01 
Accusing-the  a.  spirit  which. .  .e  292 
Ache-charm  ache  with  air*. .  .to  107 

his  heart  doth  ache a  490 

Ached-bro ws  have  ached  for  it .  a  445 

Acheron-sooty  flag  of  A i  124 

Achiovo-a.  it  before  life  bo  done  ..qB 
Achievment-my  a's  mock  mo. .  .^  3 

Achieving-still  a.,  still /t  328 

Aching-lasting  sadness  of  an  a .  h  202 

round  an  aching  breast a  289 

with  aching  hands t230 

A-cold-all  his  feathers  was  a-c . . .  e  29 
Acorn-oaks  firom  little  acorns . .  o  362 
Acquaint-a.  thyself  with  Ood.  .0 179 
Aoquaintanco-plenty  of  a's. .  .m  168 
acquaintance  with  tho  word .  q  171 
auld  acquaintance  be  forgot.  J 172  • 

a.  reveals  weakness /239 

Acquit-a.  youraelvralike  men. .  1 2€2 
and  steadfast  truth  acquit,  .m  413 
Acre-over  whose  a's  walked*.. . . «  66  . 

and  acre  of  our  God n  184 

a  few  paternal  acres  bound.  ./198 

with  spur  we  heat  an  acre*. .  k  222 

Acrobat-climbs,  like  airy  a. . . .  d  134 

Act-our  acts,  our  angels  aro o  2 

act  in  the  living  present dS 

heavens  upon  this  holy  act*.. .  J  8 

the  Justness  of  each  act* n  8 

I      the  men  who  will  not  act p  8 

if  my  act  bo  good,  as  I hlO 

act  a  charity  sometimes b  53 

act  that  none  may  feci mil 

spring  of  all  brave  acts  is. . .  .9  71 

act  with  vigor  in r  88 

speak  freely  of  our  acts* g  104 

when  the  expiatory  a.  divine .  q  148 
crown  my  thoughts  with  a's*  d  361 
idea  that  they  act  in  trust. .  .Xc  861 

to  act  the  part  of  a  true e  169 

unpropor'n'd  thought  hisa*..<  170 
feels  the  noblest,  a's  the  best,  n  230 
when  in  act  they  cease,  in.  .n  £34 


ACTED. 


ess 


AFFLICTION. 

hdmots  of  our  Bdr&mxie^,  ^UO 
AdTenitjHfc  Is  the  flx«t  path.. .  .aa  S 

odTenity  IsaometimeB a  4 

fho  odTexsltj  of  our  boat. d  4 

the  usos  of  adrenity* y  4 

cTMa'd  with  adrenity* A  4 

boldadronity  crioflout* e4 

more  eacred  by  adrevuty . .  .r  172 

meaiiix  the  fbniaoo  of  a g  442 

loTe^  anpxemeat  in  adrerBity^  475 

bmia'd  with  adTexBity* u  S28 

safe  itam  all  advenity d  357 

old  companions  in  adToraity.d  373 
.  a'8  aweet  milk,  philoaophy*. n  383 
Adrertiaement-a'aaro  of  great .  n  805 

art  in  writing  a's ^805 

Adrico-^ften  give  tho  best  a j  4 

a  good  opinion  of  adrico ft  4 

niggards  of  adrico  on  no n  4 

adrioe  hath  often  still'd* p  4 

odyieo  of  a  fiiithftil  Mend.  .A  163 
know  them  well,  that's  my  a.d  224 

this  last  adyico,  my  son y  267 

share  the  a.  betwixt  you*.  .7 170 

pervert,  with  bad  advice u  473 

Adrised-bo  advised* y43 

I  am  a.  to  give  her  music*,  .w  28S 

A8ollan-on  this  a.  brttith 6  381 

ASrial-Bhadows  wove  on  their  a^'373 

o'er  the  shrouds  a.  whispexs.v  488 

jEson-that  did  renew  old  A*. .  J  310 

Aikivfrom  tSax  to  view  the m  201 

Ailiable-^n  a.  and  courteous. . .  &  178 

Aibixumy  a's  go  backward n  387 

tide  in  the  aflkirs* j  324 

AflbctHrtudy  what  you  mo9ta.*p  176 
AfllDcting-4u  wit  beyond  thler.  ,n4Tl 

Aifection-oouJugal  affection ft  1 

affection  Is  the  broadest t4 

talked  not  of  wasted  affection. u  4 

affection  never  was  wasted u  4 

affection  is  a  coal  that.* 04 

affection  and  unbroken 94 

iU-eompos'd  affection* d  17 

with  deep  affection e  21 

roving  heart  gathers  no  a ;>  45 

goes  by  letter,  and  a.* d  56 

sustain  the  weight  of  our  a's.  o  58 
sweet  water  firom  a's  spnug.u  114 

affection  to  dye  well w  233 

affection,  limb,  nor  beauty*  v  235 
a.  built  before  the  i  -i^ono. . .  ./175 

test  of  affections  tear J  415 

your  affection's  strong «  342 

my  fond  a.  thou  host «  286 

entire  a.  bateth  nicer  hands. r  215 

or  thy  a.  cannot  hold* 10  246 

manners  gentle,  of  a's  mlldaa  495 

a.  cannot  bold  the  bent* *7  477 

strong  a,  stirs  her  spirit ,/478 

words  of  a.,  howsoe'cr ft  480 

Ai&rmance-till  a.breods  a  doub  1 1291 
Afflict-how  dost  thou  a.  mo*.. .y  63 
Affliction-affliction. Uke  the.,...y4 

affliction  is  enamour'd* a  5 

m  bear  affliction  till  it*. 6  5 

affliction  Is  the  good ./6 

a.  is  not  sent  in  vain d  S 

shadow  of  a  great  aaffliction. . .«  6 

of  all  affliction  taught n  244 

the  highlands  of  affliction. .  .ft  4a 


former  act  oonslsteth  of. .  • ».{  232 
no  act  of  aman.  no  thing. .% .«  209 
cried  up  for  our  best  act*... .«  218 
act  of  suicide  renounces. ... u  408 
nameless,  unremembered  a's  J  230 
of  Heaven  we  count  the  act*,  i  194 

act  well  your  part. .'. o  199 

£rom  our  a's  wo  them  derive**  199 

by  this  wiU  tho  act r  465 

each  act.  a  course ....o293 

mind,  not  an  outward  act. .  .r  884 
worst  acts  of  one  energetic. .  h  448 
four  first  acts  already  past. . ft  847 

in  responsible  act  and a  473 

smiling  extremity  out  of  a*. .  C  328 

Acted-wellsho  a.  oil  and  every.*  451 
acted  oa  by  what  is  nearest . . «  451 
lively  acted  with  my  tears*. . .  i  416 

Aoting-him  a.  in  tho  present,  .e  370 
when  ho  was  off.  he  was  a. .  .p  293 

Action-no  noble  action  done. .  ..q2 

all  actions  are  public. r  2 

action  is  best  which  procures . .  y  2 

two  kinds  of  right  action <jf  3 

actions,  not  words. «  3 

action  is  transitory /  3 

actions  of  men  the  best 6  3 

the  action  to  the  word* ft  3 

not  stint  our  necessary  o,'a^ . .  .0  3 

action  is  eloquence* i  3 

tho  actions  of  the  past gQ 

reasons  make  strong  a's* ..  .oa  14 
action,  to  any  end,  is  art . . .  ./15 

witness  of  its  actions u  79 

actions  fair  and  good* 0  78 

no  worthy  action  done ^70 

but  men's  actions. »88 

suit  the  action  to  the  word*. . .  r  94 
lame  is  tho  echo  of  actions,  .m  114 

expression  is  action { 108 

actions  left  undone x  119 

only  tho  actions  of  tho  Just. .  q  183 

in  a.,  how  like  an  angel* e255 

to  restless  action  spurs /252 

makes  that  and  th'  a.  fine .  .m  279 
self-love  is  a  principle  of  u...p  879 
motives  of  their  a's  are  purc..i»361 
when  our  actions  do  not*.. .  .A  121 
no  a.»  whether  foul  or  fair. .  .e  210 

and  mark  our  actions d  401 

be  Just  in  all  thy  actions. .  .hb  218 
use  of  a's  fair  and  good* .. .  .s  454 
vice  sometimes  by  action*. .  .0  465 

all  tho  means  of  action r  177 

the  only  cure  for  grief  la  a.  .y  186 

in  action  fkithful o  319 

actions  and  words  all  of y  469 

long-during  action,  tires*.,  .p  483 
virtuous  a'a  are  but  bom  to..x  386 
never  be  compared  with  a. . .  9  421 

our  actions,  depending o  421 

actions  are  our  epochs e  423 

actions  are  their  eloquence. .  n  491 
action  in  the  tented  field*. . .  v  400 

Active-heavier  than  a.  sonla. .  .r  205 

Activity-spheres  of  pure  a s  8 

noble  activity  makes  room. ...»  3 
eomcs  firom  the  greatest  a. .  .n  190 
happiness  consists  in  a x  190 

▲ctor-fkult.  and  not  the  a.  of*. .  d  120 
tot  go  by  thoactor*. tdldO 


the  a's  were  also  the  heroes.  J  316 

actor  leaves  the  stage*. 1 294 

like  a  dull  actor  now*. o  294 

a  moment  yet  tho  a.  stops. . .  1 294 

Qod  and  nature  do  with  a's.  .5  4s4 

Aotrew-that  was  an  a.  here. . . . e  401 

Adage-the  old  adage  must  be*,  jb  19 

Adam-the  offending  A— out— *.y  63 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man..  ..m  4M 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour..  ^396 

fools  admire,  but  men <  496 

Adomont-you  hard-hearted  a.*.c  123 
pens  of  a.,  on  plates  of  braas.<  179 

a  champion  cased  in  a 9  858 

Adamantino-tum  the  a g  390 

Add-coffln  a's  a  nail  no  doubt.  ,b  43 
Adder-is  the  a.  better  than  *.  ...gdO 

than  adders  to  the  voice* «  88 

Adieu-regrotitil  sigh  can  say,  a.{  374 

so  sweetly  she  bade  mo  a. ...  0  326 

Ad  inflnitum-and  so  proceed  a./213 

idJoum-iK>wer  to  adjourn v  61 

we  a.  or  decide  the  businoso .  a  230 

Adjunct- an  a.  toourself* a228 

Adjust-a.  our  lives  to  loss u  896 

Admlration-a.  for  ono  higher.  ...93 
admiration  of  a  great  man. .  .e  190 

a.  did  not  rrhoop  at,* y  431 

Admiro-who  aUir.ires  us.  wo. . . .  .y  3 

who  least  admire ^103 

admires  his  halves g  801 

Admired-a.  by  their  servants. . . .»  3 

to  be  seen  to  bo  admired. . .  J  357 

make  them  moet  admir'd  *.  ..t  477 

Admiring-together  a.  works  df.e  414 

united  to  th'  admiring  eycs.m  290 

admiring  more  the  riches. .  .n  462 

Admit-but  herself,  admits  no.  .<  494 

Admittance-which  buys  a.*. .  .p  181 

Admonish-shall  them  a o  817 

Adonis-Adonis  is  dead r  125 

thy  promises  are  like  A.* r  847 

Adoption-their  a.  tried* n70 

melt  In  soft  adoption p  415 

Adoration-is  thy  soul  of  a.* . . .  .<  44 

In  a.  of  the  setting  sun jf  22 

Adore-adore  the  hand  that. . .  .m  41 
ten  thousand  motives  to  a. .  .e  370 

instructs  you  how  to  a {  485 

adore  only  among  the  crowd.a  485 
dying  live,  and  living  do  a.  .p  480 

youth,  I  do  adore  thee* 0  487 

idolatry;  and  these  we  a y 463 

more  I'll  adore  you. J  463 

mortal  looks  a.  his  beauty*.  .0  409 

Adored-adored  through  fear.  ..a  491 

Adom-they  might  oi>en  to  a.*. ft  110 

&ahions  to  a.  my  body,*. . .  .ti  116 

Adorned-when  uxiadom'd  a.. .  .ft  19 

ethereal,  only  not  adom'd.  .m  428 

a.  with  what  all  earth  or o  476 

AdomezHulomer  of  the  ruin. . .  e  493 

adomer  and  refhssher  of p  461 

Advance-through  whloh  we  a. « 104 

who  in  triumph  a's r  452 

Advaneed-fnll  high  a m  458 

Advantage-a.  on  the  bitter  oros8*«  66 

silence  has  many  a's e383 

hungry  ocean  gain  a.* ft  427 

Advantageooa-which  are  a's .  .0 172 
Adveisary-boaom  of  our  a«*. .  .r  409 


AFFRIGHT. 


e59 


AIR. 


to  try  me  vlth  affliotion*. . .  .o  828 

▲IBright-Uio  bad  a.,  afflict e  4 

affirighted  with  their  bloody*  u  305 
affrighted  prcads  her  rosy. . . j  192 

ilikaid-many  ore  a.  of  God ^49 

not  oihiid  to  lay  hia  say r  71 

'ihyadf  from  being  aftaid. . . . « I'JO 

of  which  I  am  al^aid y  120 

la  not  afhUd,  it  sccma J  253 

be  not  afkaid  to  pn;y to  343 

AfHcan-moon-monntaina  A..  ./3C5 

Affront-soon  forget  alfronta —  J  47 

giro  and  soon  for^fct  affkvutj.  j  47 

will  not  aflront  me a  73 

an  old  affnmt  will  stir j  95 

■afer  to  affront  Bomo  pcopl  \  ./d81 

fbaria  afOront oill 

Aftcr-ofter  life's  ntftil  fevers. . .  n  83 
After-love-at  first,  makes  a.'^..A477 

▲ftomoon-no  a.  gentility h  273 

that  afternoon  returns «  2C2 

the  a.  of  her  best  days* tl  497 

AgaJo-yo  shall  bo  loved  a<;ain. . »  GO 
ahall  wo  thrco  moot  aguiu*.  .a  260 

thoso  that  fly  may  fight  a 1 450 

Agalnst-complies  a.  hia  will. .  .i  4G5 

a.whom  I  know  moetfault.s*..u359 

Age-at  a  riper  age,  i>eoplo  are.  .aa  3 

weak  withering  age AC 

men  of  ago  object  too i  5 

cid  age  comes  on  apace J  a 

frigidity  of  old  ago ,'.-  C 

age  shakes  Athon's  ages ;.i  C 

old  age  is  creeping  on n  5 

the  weak  anxieties  of  age t  G 

Bge  a  maturo  mellowuesti sO 

old  ago  is  conrteons r  5 

■like  all  ages:  damca  of tod 

labor  with  an  age  of  ease :  5 

■iDw-consuming  age i  6 

age  is  opportunity tlG 

old  ago  is  still  old  age i  6 

age  is  not  all  decay J  G 

age  still  leaves  ua n  C 

ages  roll  forward;  and /  C 

what  mokes  old  ago  so  sad . . . .  r  G 

middle  ago  had  slightly /  G 

at  yonr  ago  the  hey-day =  G 

of  honor  for  mino  age* />  7 

■honld  accomxKiny  old  ago*. . . ./  7 
some  imock  of  ago  iu  you*. . .  j  7 

ago  is  In,  tho  wit  is  out* ;>  7 

ago,  too,  shines  out tl 

old  ago  is  beautiful vl 

old  age  serene  and  bright to  7 

moorns  less  for  what  age xl 

In  an  ago  when  men J 13 

beanty  doth  yamish  age*. . .  .r  18 

greater  honors  to  his  age* o  20 

stamp  and  esteem  of  ages. ...  r  40 

did  haggish  ago  steal  on"^ 7  41 

old  age  is  slow  in  both j  47 

wakens  tho  slnmbcringagea.  .<  G2 

this  age  best  pleaseth  me i  GG 

expect  one  of  my  age glG 

beyond  thepromiaeof  hisa.*./  72 
wont  of  woes  that  wait  on  a.  .h  90 

footprints  of  their  age ^92 

remnant  of  mine  age* a99 

fUOuT  of  all  I  in  cv'ry  age. .  .n  180 
old  age,  begin  sighing  t. . . .  .p  37u 


old  age  when  it  waxeth  dry.  J  227 
when  ago  chills  the  blood. .  .s  22u 
poets  in  three  distant  ages.. n 335 
not  of  an  a.,  but  for  all  time.,  .d  330 
tho  Golden  Ago  i3  not  behind .  c  202 
sun  himself  grow  dim  with  a^'  207 
men's  works  havo  an  ago. .  ..x  SSC 

au  ago  of  poverty* u  341 

ago  released  from  care y  405 

whoso  ago  wo  void  it  ni>*.  ...a  104 

erect  in  this  age* e  2C2 

tho  lovo  of  tho  dark  agea f  174 

unborn  a'a.cro  wd  not  on  my .  a  1 79 
to  drooping  a.,  who  crosa'd.  .I2i3 
middle  ago  by  no  fond  wile.  J  493 
nor  a.  eat  up  my  invention*..d  498 
my  strength  in  a. ;  my  riao  in.d  181 
crabbed  a.  and  youth  cannot*.o487 

age  is  full  of  care* o  487 

age  ia  lame* o  487 

youth  ia  wild  and  a.  ia  tame*..o  487 

age,  I  do  abhor  thcc* o  487 

soul  of  the  a.  I  thoapplausc!..a  381 
like  a.  at  play  with  inlancy..n  439 
deep  roceaaca,  of  the  agea. .  .a  383 
life  would  not  yiold  to  age*. .  1 484 
ages  one  increasing  puri>ose. <  421 

years  like  passing  agea i  423 

such  ago  there  ia,  and  who.  J  424 

an  ago  that  melta  with J  424 

futch  the  ago  of  gold e  425 

agea  without  winding  np h  400 

truth  should  11  vo  from  a  to  a.*j>445 
tho  great  ages  onward  roll. .  .c  392 
Libor  vriih  an  ago  of  ease. . .  .t  395 
worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  a..i  394 
ago  and  want  sit  smiling..  ,.q  341 
which  aro  old  age's  alms . . . .  u  330 

chas'd  old  age  away d  303 

creep  decrepit  with  his  ago . .  /  428 

in  a  polito  age  almost m  353 

make  tho  a.  to  como  my  own.  J  114 
worth  an  a.  without  a  namo..u  115 

he  would  not  in  my  age* /251 

in  tho  flight  of  ages d  254 

what  the  power  of  ages  can .  e  254 

hufihl  for  tho  ages  calL n  208 

lasting  link  of  ages ui  480 

tho  very  age  and  body  of  *.  .n  280 

agea  cannot  make  it  old v  154 

for  agea  would  its  light i;  402 

like  feeble  age,  ho reeloth*...o  409 
tho  longest  ago  but  supa. . .  .^-  232 

l>ut  age  ia  heavy w  233 

beforo  a  sprightlicr  age c  231 

an  old  ago  of  cards e  234 

ia  worth  an  age  without r  234 

fading  into  ago i  230 

all  agea  i>ast,  and  make a;  237 

from  ago  to  ago  unnumber'd.72Gl 

Aged-aged  men,  like  aged  trees,  .y  7 

aged  and  yet  young,  as.. ...  j  354 

Agent-trust  no  agent* x  43 

Aggrogato-a.  of  little  things... c  198 

Ago-long,  long  ago m  2G0 

Agony-a  soul  in  agony* aa  7 

waters  of  wide  agony bbl 

agonies  no  word  can ./31 

agony  with  words* to  107 

agony  unmixed «  215 

with  air,  and  agony* o  187 


let  not  thoso  agonies  bo  vain.d  S^     3  S'O 
Agrco-thon  and  I  shall  never  a.o  42 
two  of  a  trado  can  ne'er  agrce.i  96 

and  summer  well  agree c  156 

glory  and  this  grief  agree.  ...1 370 
all  things  diffbr,  all  agreo. .  ,p  451 
wo  should  agree  as  angles.. n  230    *-'i  »■■ 

whcro  God  ia,  all  agree n  194 

agree  wi  ( h  our  eternal  i>art8*.  o  477 

Agricultun^blcssc-d  bo  a r  296 

Ague-fear  is  an  ague,  that.  ...q  120 
Ahoy-etemal  friend,  ahoy . . .  .n  110 
Aid-foreign  aid  of  ornament. .  .Ar  19 

for  aid  must  show  how k  195 

who  wanted  thy  soft  aid p  889 

can  gi  vo  no  hollow  aid r  394 

saints  will  aid  if  men  will. ..a  344 
Aidanre-barr'd  tho  aidanco  of*.  v414 
Aim-uor  aim  beyond  ourjiow'r .«  63 

miaerablo  aims  that  end a  210 

cur  bc'ing'a  end  and  aim.  ...h  191 
a.  for  tho  hi  art  and  tho  wiU.A  483 

aim  not  to  bo  great d475 

Air-faint,  and  melting  into  air .  m  23 

tho  azure  deep  of  air ./24 

tho  air  ia  delicate* ./  27 

spread  a  city  to  the  air fiZO 

wanderer  of  tho  wintry  air. .  .ff  32 
melted  into  air,  into  thin*. .  ./;46 

air  blowa  it  to  me* e  51 

deep  air  llaten'd  round  her. . .  A  54 

with  important  air 7  63 

wither'd  in  tho  stagnant  air.  ./78 
thin  of  Bubatanco  aa  the  air*,  .j  97 
the  air  shall  bo  perfumed*,  .q  151 
in  the  ox>en  air  our  myrtles. g  147 

tho  raovelePB  air ^'131 

what  airs  outblown  from e  130 

simplicity  and  unaffected  a.d  138 
eglantine  cmbalm'd  the  air../130 
dead  in  tho  air,  and  still.  ...k  272 

washes  all  the  air* d  276 

fresh  gales  and  gontlo  airs,  .h  ^Sl 

air  is  rifo  with  wings 6  372 

come,  O  freah  spring  airs.  ...t  378 

spring  is  in  tho  air  and 7  373 

through  motionli-sa  air A  376 

no  sound  along  tlio  air .j  377 

through  tho  soft  vapory  air. e  273 
mid  tho  coolain  of  ovcning.ib  411 
air  is  Uving  with  its  spirit,  .r  339 
air,  a  charter'd  libertine*. .  ,x  340 

air  around  them  looks p  401 

shining  homo  in  tho  air k  402 

a  aiuglo  star  lights  the  air. .  .n  402 

warms  tho  mild  air f  371 

sweet  is  tho  air i372 

air  with  melodies  Tcmal.  ...1 372 

air  is  cold— and  drear a  378 

through  tho  huahcd  air J  87vS 

foot,  light  as  on  air mlOt 

wild,  and  open  to  tho  air d  220 

air  with  fhigranco  and  with  .g  302  -Jv^*y. 

charm  ache  wit h  air* 72II  ^ 

nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost c  2:31 

imagination  ia  tho  air  of. ...»  200 
to  breathe  his  native  air . . . .  ^198 
fh)m  draughts  of  balmy  air .  .2  430 

the  air  was  calm <3S1 

lungs  receive  our  air. ...... .v  387 

hit  tho  woundloss  air* n  887 
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■weetnen  in  the  desert  air. .»  490 
thoughtfl  shut  up  want  air..a  423 

trlilee.  Ught  aa  all* u  442 

ont  of  the  boaom  of  the  air . .  j  893 

and  in  the  golden  air e400 

Bwoet  aa  English  air <473 

Air-castle-air-casUefl  are. o482 

Airy-airy  nothing  a  local*.  ...h  377 
Aislo-aiale  and  fitted  Tanlt. . .  1 281 
Ajax-prayer  of  JL  was  for  Ught. ^78 
AkimboHstanda  with  arms  a. .  ^*  324 

Akin-plty'aakin  toloYo X;  833 

longing  that  is  not  a.  to  pain.1 389 
world-wldr  apart,  and  yet  a.o  413 
Alabaster-aa  monumental  a.*. . .  <  18 
grandsire  out  in  alabastei*.AA  499 
Alacrity-not  that  a.  of  Bplrit*.ia  468 
Aladdin-money  is  A's  lamp,.,  y 462 
Alarm-dwell  in  the  midst  of  a's.y  894 

Alas-alas  the  day ^^436 

Albatross-I  shot  the  albatross,  .p  21 

albatross  the  meanest a  22 

Albums-are  a's  written jp  236 

an  album  is  a  garden A;  493 

Alcala-I  have  been  In  A e2 

Alchemist-th'  empirlo  a b  296 

plays  the  alchymist*. d  296 

you  are  an  alchymist* e296 

Alchemy-with  heayenly  a ^  447 

like  richest  a.  will  change*. .  .161 
Alderman-forefinger  of  an  B..*.g  112 
Aldgate-temple  bar  to  A.  streetc  492 
Ale-quaff  the  nut-brown  ale. . .  .e98 

god  send  thee  good  ale 1 93 

the  size  of  pots  of  ale g30x 

fkme  for  a  pot  of  9X0,  and*. . .  738 
Alexandrine-a.  ends  the  song. < 339 

Alfred-immortal  A.  sat {301 

Alight-seems  nowhere  to  a. . .  ^377 

Alike-'tis  Just  a.  to  yirtuo s  464 

a.  as  if  we  had  them  not*. .  .k  466 
beautifalp  but  none  alike. .  .m  168 
they  were  a.,  their  features,  .e  190 

alike  in  what  it  gives 9348 

Aliye-the  cruell'st  she  alive*. . .  m  77 

BO  many  friends  alive p  86 

alive  with  sudden  hope g  142 

alive  so  stout  a  gentleman*.  .9484 

grave  for  men  alive <847 

All-all  things  must  come  to  ....  v  46 

to  tho  pure  all  things  are g6i 

cared  not  to  be  at  all y  65 

all  are  not  taken J  63 

certain  to  all;  all  shall  die*. .  o  83 

what  is  it  all  when  aU  is 996 

Ikitherof  all  in  every  age.... n  180 
arm  alone,  ascribe  we  all*. . . &  849 

for  aU  we  have  is  his ^349 

Is  the  bitterest  of  all A;  849 

covenant  between  a.  and  One.r362 

og'ling,  and  all  that a360 

take  him  for  all  in  all* u264 

of  a.  the  days  that's  in  the.  .5  869 

aUis  not  lost g468 

aU  that  hath  been  maJesticaLZ  420 

aU  honourable  men* «199 

aU  this  is  ours e484 

all's  weU  that  ends  weU* «49G 

heaven  mend  all* 7  497 

my  care— for  this  is  all <  445 

nothing  brings  me  a.  things*^  382 


allot,  and  all  to  heaven 1 424 

the  end  crowns  all* n426 

Allah-by  Alia  given <240 

thanks  to  A.  who  gives  tho.  .e440 

Allay-that  allays  an  angry nl7 

ABegianco-a.  from  men's*. . .  .n 431 
All-ending-the  general  a-e.*. .  .p  446 
Alliance-purchase  great  a.*. . . n  443 

AUigator-on  a.  stuffed* ^310 

Allow-a.  that  you  do  notknow.d223 
AUnred-a.  to  brighter  worlds. ulOG 

Almighty-recount  a.  works p  74 

to  Ita  almighty  source «  79 

inspiration  of  the  almighty. #202 
Ood  Almighty's  gentlemen..tt  491 
th'  A's  orders  to  perform. . .  .b  348 

know  more  of  the  A's e  488 

where  the  Almighty's  form,  .a  323 
Almond-  from  the  a.  bough. .  .h  873 
a.  blossom,  sent  to  teach. . .  J  434 
almond  bloom,  we  greet  theo..<  434 
an  a.  tree  unmounted  hyo. . .  n  434 
a.  tree  above  its  bald  and. .  .m  434 
Alms-gifts  and  alms  are  the. . .  .r  62 

puts  alms  for  oblivion* o  426 

Almshouse-a.  neat  but  void. .  .q  841 

Aloe-like  spiked  aloe $  152 

Aloft-raiso  a.  the  milk-white*,  q  154 
aloft  himself  doth  throw ....  la  123 

sits  up  aloft o  491 

Alone-and  the  grief  are  mine  a.  .0  6 
a.,  and  warming  his  five  wits..!;  20 
alone,  and  summer's  gone.. .  .e  31 

alone  in  company hBO 

alone  by  the  wind-beaten. ...  ^'  70 

triumphant,  high,  alone g  71 

in  which  I  moved  alone <  91 

alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now.  .h  00 
be  dearly  let,  or  let  alone  . .  .e  193 
dread,  fsthomless,  alone  ...  .a  823 
why  do  you  keep  iJone*. . .  .d  421 
they  are  never  alone  that. . .  J  421 
wandered  alone  'mid  yon.  ...1 421 
often  when  thou  sitt'st  a.*. .  J  260 

thou  art  here  alone n  876 

left  blooming  alone. « 153 

better,  then,  to  be  alone «  864 

all  alone  went  she g  365 

present  hour  a.  is  man's «  232 

February  hath  xxviii.  alone,  .e  269 
eight-and- twenty  all  alone,  .d 269 
alone  to  watch  and  pray ...  .a  411 

being  there  alone* ii  267 

fools  are  mad  if  left  alone*,  .h  477 
alone,  she  will  court  you. . .  .<  479 

who  can  enjoy  alone e  103 

ill  fortune  seldom  comes  a.  .m  165 

till  supper-time  alone* e  394 

solitude, when  we  are  least  a.o  394 
I  stood  and  stand  alone  ,....p  394 

alone;  this,  is  solitude q  394 

alone  on  earth,  as  I  am s  394 

alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ,..l  394 
solitary,  who  is  not  alone  ...e  396 

enter  the  world  alone g  396 

never  less  alonethan h  396 

entertaining  ourselves  a. ...  .0  396 
until  I  truly  loved,  I  was  a . .  .j>  396 
doubly  feel  ourselves  alone.  .<  396 

alone  each  heart  must u  395 

solitude  to  be  alone. . , a  896 


&ult8  wo  flatter  when  a e  398 

one  alone,  however  jnompt .  ,q  860 
Along-drags  its  slow  length  a.  .<  339 
Aloof-atand  aU  a.,  and  bark*,  .b  461 

erewhUe  that  stood  aloof e  184 

A^ine-when  on  the  A.  rose p  153 

A.  peasants,  two  and  three.  .aM9 

Alps-Alps  on  Alps  arise ti279 

the  tow'rlng  Alpe  we  try u  336 

Altar-bums  upon  ita  altars <  114 

refreshed  where  one  pure  a.  .d  209 

confined  to  altars,  nor  to <  180 

bow  before  thine  altar,  love.  Jk  %IS 
build  me  a's  in  their  seal. . .  Jk  488 

strlko— for  your  altars A  329 

Altar-stairs-great  world's  a's. . <  176 
Alter-doth  not  the  appetite  a..*..tf  18 
love  a's  not  with  his  brief*. .  .s»  64 
must  alter  for  the  better. . .  .a  901 
love  is  not  love  which  a's*.  .p  308 
not  a.  in  my  Hiith  of  him... U  449 

Altemative-a  strange  a &  66 

Am-not  I  am  what  I  appear ....  &  87 

lam  what  I  am tiSH 

I  cazmot  hide  what  I  am*  .  .m  445 

I  am  not  what  I  am*. J886 

being  the  thing  I  am* ibS85 

speak  of  measlam* o385 

Amaranth-only  a.  flower .p  463 

Amaryllis-milky-bell'd  a n  132 

Amase-extend  scope  of  wild  a . .  g  332 

gods,  it  doth  amaze* J166 

amaze  th'  leam'd ^407 

Amazement-a.  like  witless*. .  .ee  496 
Amazon-an  a.  of  broad  bosom ..{  238 
Ambassador-^,  an  honest  man.v  198 

Amber-a  transparent  a.  aea. fc  69 

bedropping  with  amber e  34 

liquid  amber  drop  ttom,,.,dlSi 
amber  grain  shrunk  in  the . . .  v  881 

upon  tho  a.  air  unrolled <446 

a.  wake  of  the  long-set  sun.. «  447 

in  their  amber  sweets 9  335 

when  tipp'd  with  amber 9  SSO 

Ambition-wild  a.  loves  to AS 

all  ambitions,  upward a  6 

with  great  ambitions nS 

ambition  has  no  rest pB 

what  will  not  ambition «  8 

ambition,  though  in  hell C  8 

such  Joy  ambition  finds. 08 

ambition's  aims  are  croes'd s8 

iU-weav'd  ambition* J  9 

fling  away  ambition* 19 

young  ambition's  ladder*.  ....p9 
chok'd  with  foul  ambition*.  ..q9 

the  unreined  ambition 19 

mad  ambition  trumpeteth . . . .«  9 

pours  fierce  ambition  in. .e  9 

ambition  is  no  cure yf9 

ambition's  debt  is  paid* ff9 

only  vaulting  ambition* {9 

ambition  has  but  one MO 

in  fslse  ambition's  hand c  10 

ns'd  no  a.  to  commend 3f88 

serve  to  wash  a's  hands »74 

wars  that  make  a.  virtue*. . .  q  116 
churchman  better  than  a*.. . . »  203 
built  with  divine  ambition.Jk  290 
virtue  chok'd  with  foul  a*.  .fi465 
wild  ambitions  wind f  455 
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answer,  sliall  I  have  i^ n  218 

mado  answer  to  my  word ...»  413 

answer  where  any  road k  449 

Answered-my  humor,  is  it  a.*..a  3C1 

Antp-fichool  to  an  ant* i  301 

Antagonist-a.  ia  our  helper. . .  .h  490 
Antedato-a.  the  bliss  above  . .  ./283 
Anthcm-thy  plaintive  anthem. .  (  27 

pealing  anthem  swells i  281 

and  anthems  clear q  282 

roll  back  the  sound  of  a's — e  432 
a.  for  the  qucenliest  dead. . .  .x  82 

Anthropophagi-tho  a.* a  499 

Antic-like  witless  antics*. .  .  .€«  496 
nature,  drawing  of  an  a.*. .  .d  477 

antio  Bits,  scoffing  his* m  85 

Anticipato-cager  to  a.  their. . .  .<  S51 
Anticipation-^an  untimely  a. . .  A  318 

Antidoto-my  bane  and  a a  117 

his  antidotes  are  i>oi3on* — p  310 

sweet  oblivious  antidote*. .  .d  310 

Antiphon-mute  the  choral  a.  .»375 

Antipodes-day  with  the  a's*..  .i  427 

Antiquaries-palo  a's  pore A 13 

Antique-being  true  antique. . .  .t  13 

desolate  waUs  of  a.  palaces. .  w  382 

Antiquity-a  litUo  skill  in  a. . .  .p  357 

Antony-our  courteous  A* a  322 

who  lost  Mark  Antony  the.. to  475 

Anvil-on  its  sounding  anvil .  .fc  233 

hammered  to  tho  anvil's. . .  .a  301 

a's  with  a  difTorent  note h  301 

iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool* . .«  301 

smites  th  j  shrill  anvil «  300 

tongue  on  tho  a.  of  truth. . .  ./445 

be  anvil  or  hammer ii  49 

the  anvil  of  my  sword* i  24G 

Anxicty-a.  of  the  thoughtful,  .w  101 

the  wca!k  anxieties  of  ago to 

Anxious-fromafartboa.  mind..<  315 

anxious  or  troubled,  when,  .u  315 

Any  one- whatever  a.  does  or. .  .r  181 

Anything-wo  know  not  a e  202 

anything  but  live  for  it g  357 

Apace-old  age  comes  on  apace. .  .j  5 
old  age  is  creeping  on  apace  . .  n  5 
great  wcoda  do  grow  apace*. .  1 498 

and  flics  apace c  SOG 

Apart-like  a  Etar,  and  dwelt  a. .  h  33S 
man  dwcUs  a.,  though  not .  ,v  253 
world-wide  a. ,  and  yet  akin . .  o  413 
both  sisters,  never  seen  a. .  .s  468 

apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired t  Gi. 

Ape-sleep,  thou  ape  of  death*. /391 

sin  is  pride  that  ape? m  34G 

ApoUo-Apollo,  a  fancy  piece.  .nSlS 
Apollo  has  i)eeped  through.  .A  450 

Apollo's  Kummer  look &274 

hark,  Apollo  plays* 6  284 

musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. .  .2332 
A.,  ho  camo  forth  to  warm.  .<2  336 

as  bright  Apollo's  lute* *  245 

Apollo  mounts  his  golden  ...h,  410 

Apoplexy-this  apoplexy  ia* 6  95 

Apostasy-from  man's  a m  415 

Apostle-a's  would  have  done,  .y  255 
Ae,  whllo  apostles  shrank,  .to  472 

Apostolic-by  a.  blows  and <  95 

Apothecary-modem  a's  taught.u  309 
expires  in  the  arms  of  en  a. .« 183 
An  a.  in  the  same  paper n  305 


remember  an  apothecary*. .  .^810 

Appal-appal  the  bravest  soul.  .2:404 

Appalled-semblanco  of  a  scar  a.c2  457 

Apparel-wears  out  more  a.*. . .« 116 

tho  apparel  oft  proclaims*. .  ^320 

as  men  their  best  apparel. . .  .d471 

with  thy  best  apparel  on*. . .  1 301 

Apparelled-a.  like  the  spring*,  .d  19 

Apparition-blushing  a'8  start*,  v 35 

apparitions  seen  and  gone,  .u  216 

a  lovely  apparition u  478 

Appeal-no  court  of  a.  against. r  217 
Appear-not  I  am  what  I  appear.  A  87 
am  not  love,  what  I  appear,  m  204 
virtuous  without  seeking  toj  454 
his  lonely  cot  a's  in  view. .,.t  197 
must  appear  in  other  ways*.<  453 
Appearance-appoint  a.  and  ...  .v  61 

Appeaso-ond  thee  appease e  219 

Appetito-prophctio  cy   of  a- .  •  .r  13 

govern  well  thy  appetite .« 13 

appetite  comes  with  eating. .  .<  13 

the  appetite  alter* u  1  i 

digestion  wait  oa  appetite.*,  .u  13 

what  appetite  you  have* tV 

hungry  edge  of  appetite*.  ...all 
whoso  name  was  appetite....  3>  14 
coquetry  whets  the  ap.  etitc./rC9 
with  that  keen  appetite* .  .  h  122 
a  well-governed  and  wise  a. .» 182 
greediness  of  the  appetite. ..  |2C '; 
the  appetite  may  sicken*. . .  .o  283 

stirr'diume  sudden  a ^295 

with  coyless  sauce  his  &*....!  302 
Applaud-a.  thee  to  tho  very*. .  J 14 

how  crowds  applaud 1 313 

contented  to  applaud  myself.  1 4C.2 

Applause-a.  is  tho  spur  of ell 

world,  is  the  highest  applaose.d  14 

their  loud  applauso* e  11 

not  pardon,  but  applauso «  7G 

glorious  word  of  popular  a . .  y  340 
soul  of  tho  age,  the  applause .  a  381 
Apple-a.  into  blossom  burst. . .  .7  27 
apple  rotten  at  tho  heart*. .  .aa  87 
blossoms  fringe  tho  apple. .  .e  435 
what  plant  wo  in  this  a.  tree .  a  435 
like  living  coals,  tho  apples. d 376 
brown  a's  gay  in  a  game  of.  j  376 

tho'  no  golden  a's  gUttcr d  177 

stolen  bo  your  apples r  413 

the  apple  from  tho  pine ta295 

Apple-bluom-whito  with  c-b'o.>372 

a-b.  upon  tho  breezes  toss. .  .i270 

Apple-tart-carv'd  like  an  a-t.*  j  320 

Appliance-desiKratoa's  aro*. .  .<310 

appliaucea  and  means  to. . .  .r  390 

Apply-for  euro  a.  to  them  wo. . .«  77 

Appointed-body  or  mind  a. . . .»  483 

Apprehcnsion-in  a.,  how  like*. « 265 

death  ia  most  in  a;)prehcn8ion*t83 

Approach-a.  thy  grave,  like. .  .t  360 

Approvo-right,  and  I  a.  it  too. .«  4J 

appro vo  it  v.'ith  a  text* J  353 

men  of  sense  approve <  495 

slander  doth  but  approve*.. .0  387 

if  you  approvo  it  not tt294 

April-an  April  night  would. . .  .n  27 
ushers  in  the  showers  of  A. .  .a  34 

the  heaven  of  April ol09 

you  must  ask  the  A.  weathor^'  148 


pansies  in  soft  April  rains. .  .0 148 
cloaded  smile  of  April's  fsce^  ICl 

weepa-bitt,  O  70  boors. a  ST9 

April  and  llay  one  momcntd  S72 
Vmj  and  A.  lore  each  other...d  372 
cheer,  a  little,  A's  sadness. . .«  372 
gUmpeos  to  the  April  day . ~.r  373 
April  flower  of  snn  and  dew .  q  15) 

wen  apparell'd  April* a  271 

April  day  in  themoming..  ..h  271 

when  April  8tcx«  aside J  Til 

April. ,  Juno  and  I^orcmbcr.d  3G) 
when  April  winds  grew  soft.^  370 
old  April  wanes,  and  her  laslA  270 

all  poor  April's  charms &270 

April  knows  her  own .t  TTO 

April's  coming  up  the  hilL. ^' 370 
the  lovelj  fickleness  of  an  A.  i  273 
for  April  sobs  while  these. . .  a  370 

April  weeps  while  these »  3Td 

when  April  stops  at  last «  3T0 

Bwooot  April  Umo-O  cracl. .  .7  27) 
when  prond-piod  April*  .*....  r  270 
day  in  April  never  oamo^. .  .p  2i5 

child  of  April  weather p  12T 

April's  gift  to  April's  bees. . .  I-  431 

A.  shall  with  his  showers*.. .  iV^ 

Apron-wbere  is  thy  leather  s*. . '  301 

Arab-an  Arab  with  a  stranger,  .a  213 

Arabs  say.  Satan  eonid r39 

climo  of  A.  deserts  bnmght.  .n  434 
Arab<»qao-this  graoefol  a. —  ^'44i) 
Arabia-all  1  le  perfumes  of  A.*..43  SIS 
Araby-CaroweU  to  tho  Araby'a.*  IK 
Arbitcr-iaBhion.  tho  a.  and — '  IK 

a.  chance  govern  I  all 3  44 

Arbltrato-does  a.  tho  event p4f 

Arbitrator-common  a.  time*. .  s  431 
Arbor-rustic  a.,  which  tho — tVl 

shape  as  of  an  arbor. t4Sl 

Arbutus-in  tho  forest  a.  doth.<v374 

sweota.  in  tho  wood q^ 

overflow  of  a.  and  bnrrI....«4M 
Arcades-**  arcades  ambo"  iJ  tti.c  tl 
Arch-o'er  Plague's  proud  srcli  il^ 

this  gorgeous  arch A3W 

world-built  arch  of  he»Tra..j«o» 
the  bine  arch  will  brighten  m40 
arch  beneath  them  i j  not ..  j  *^ 

mild  arch  of  promise ^Sil 

Arch-angcL-thy  sammonln;*  tk^  A3Ii 

fellas  the  mighty  a. ^^ 

that  makes  a's  smile ^^ 

Arched-gates  of  monarchs  s^.  /^ 

Archer-finds  mark  tha  a f  ^ 

insatiate  archer ......f' 

archers,  draw  your  anurt*-^  451 

Architect-<v.  built  hU  gttaX. . .  J  2» 

merry  architects  so  snail.  •-•^'^ 

all  aro  architects  of  £&». .  ..a>  ^7 

a.  of  his  own  fortune » *^ 

and  some  the  architect *  1" 

Architectural-holiness  is  the  ai  ItT 

Architecturo-a.  is  the  woA  of  s  SK 

a.  considered  as  a  sntit}^*-^^ 

value  of  architcoton  depm^  ^ 

architecture  isfirozeaaa«e.k97 

Architrave-lay  tho  a  and '  ^ 

Arcturi-t  hose  pcaried  s.  of  tki  s  1*1 

Ardent-prayers  a.  open  hisvcn  ^  ^ 
Akhwo  are  what  ws  mort..««>/*^ 
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we  know  what  we  are* 39  499 

let  UB,  then,  be  what  wo  a. . .  J  383 
Anroan-Argoan  ships  bravo...m  440 
Ai«os7-«'b  with  portly  sail*. .  ./266 
Axgne-he  could  argue  BtilL ....  i  11 

I  argue  not  against 10 113 

know  me  argues  yourself. . .  j  20C 
many  laws  a's  so  many  sins.n  384 

Axpimont-a  knock-down  a A;  14 

right  with  his  argument m  14 

found  you  an  argument n  14 

with  an  argument,  he'll o  14 

a.  with  men  a  woman i>  14 

in  argument  similes  are s  14 

for  lack  of  argument* Hi 

car-kissing  argument* a  14 

arguments  use  wagers 1 15 

the  argument  of  tyrants  . . .  .&  2S7 
*hMn  the  staple  of  his  a.*. ...  o  481 

a's  and  question  deep* e  430 

l&eight  of  this  great  a 2  348 

argument  that  makes  a  poem.«333 

Axigumentation-in  idle  a &  15 

Ariadne-to  the  minuet  in  A. . .  1 500 
Axiae-lady  sweet,  arise;  arise*.  ,g  IG 

Azistocracy-ore  among  a j  21G 

Ark-to  the  long  laboring  ark  . .  .r  23 
Aznor-cross  their  a's  and  hang*.tc  35 

arms  against  a  sea  of* uT2 

bag  it  in  mine  arms* m  84 

arms  gave  shelter  to* ^84 

perfect  in  the  use  of  r.nnfl*...c  4C0 
devotion  with  revengeful  a'B*./t4G0 

the  arms  are  fjeiir  when* 1 4G0 

CLTms  round  the  parents u  108 

the  nune  of  arms in40'2 

take  thou  thy  arms ^  311 

arms  not  the  gown,  priests.  .1  293 
whose  oiuu*  gave  shelter'*. . .  .6  43G 
arm  it  in  logs,  a  pi{;my'8*...y384 
and  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. A; 438 
arms  full  strong  and  largely  .h  439 
his  a's  to  the  far-away  lands. a 440 
b'indred  arms  the  cypress. .  .1 167 
owe  bach  straiglit  a's,  none*,  p  167 
told  thine a'B,tum  to  thy  rcst.d  362 
lev'd  a.  crusted  tho  wo*  Id*. »  367 
gallant  monar  Ms  in  arms*. e  368 
q>reads  its  fragrant  arms.  ...p  155 

In  aight's  arms  is  ashsep <402 

fb**'  mine  a's  should  conquer .  2  452 
trinmph'd  o'er  our  arms ....q  452 
tttaxn  like  yours  were  fitter.  .0  456 
Inarms,  the  day  battle's....  e457 

excites  us  to  arms .j?  457 

widow  sita  upon  mine  arm.  .e  450 

arms  on  armor  clashing p458 

arm  us  'gainst  the  foe* tt459 

arms  ye  forge  another  bears .  u  119 

fit  arms  against  awai' il65 

Invincible  in  arms ^489 

with  his  arms  outstrotch'd*.a427 
Ann  thy-^  for  the  truth. . .  .to 444 
flowering  Lotos  spreads  its  a'B.c438 
mn  alone  ascribe  we  all*...  .5  349 
stands  with  arms  akimbo. .  .j  324 

arm  the  obdured breast i328 

nervea  the  feeble  a.  frv  fight  .<  867 
a.  through  every  open  pane.d  466 

JLfmed-I  armed  her  against i  38 

a.  without  that's  inaoo«at,  ...1 62 


thrice  U  he  arm'd  that  hath*. «  219 
arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty*.*  198 

arm'd  at  aU  points* <ia  496 

arm'd  or  with  truth  or h  481 

Armigero-writcs  himself  a.*. .  .a  178 
Armistice-short  a.  with  truth*.  9  443 

Armor-arms  on  a.  clashing g  458 

no  adamantine  armor y  444 

no  armour  against  fate. .«  85 

to  put  his  armour  off /86 

armor  on  armor  shone m  457 

Armory-flrom  the  a.  of  God ...  .0  458 

Army-retire  of  both  your  a's*.  p  104 

an  army  of  good  wonh>*. , . .  w  163 

a  goldcn-shicldcd  army 1 277 

hum  of  either  army* &450 

tho  army  is  a  school k  311 

Amo-to  Amo's  myrtle  border.^  364 

Aromatic-a  rose  in  a.  pain 1 314 

aromatic  plants  bestow  no. . .  .&  4 

AroQc-when  ye  a.  and  wont...  .0 173 

Array-in  its  glory's  full  array./*  152 

comes,  in  heaven's  array ..,g 410 

battles  magnificently  stem  a.«457 

Arresting-no  a.  vast  wheel  of.  m  423 

Arroganco-Or  monstrous  a.*.. .  .o258 

supple  knees  feed  arroganco*  e  347 

Arrow-shot  mine  a.  o'er  the*. . .  /  2 

scattered  golden  arrow's *  278 

darts  or  poisoned  a's  were. .  .r  453 
quiver's  choice,  an  arrow. .  .d  456 
archers,  draw  your  arrows*. ,  h  459 
some  Cupid  kills  with  a's*  .  .g  248 
swifter  than  a's  from  the*.  ,hh  408 
bow  is  bent,  thu  arrow  flics.. c  117 
carried  mc  'mid  thick  a's. .  .r  117 

shot  their  arrows  round blZS 

breath,  like  silver  arrowo /  077 

arrows  fly  of  sod  distrust  ....p  239 

like  arrow-heads  of  gold o  272 

Art-art  cf  a  thing  is,  first c  15 

art  is  tho  iKurfcction d  15 

art  of  reading,  as  well «15 

action,  to  any  end,  is  art. . . .  ./15 
perfection  of  au  art  consists,  .h  15 

temple  of  ai-t  is  iuilt jl5 

piety  in  art 215 

poetry  in  art 215 

puscyismln  art 215 

art  is  power m.15 

art  is  the  child  of  nature n  15 

nature  reproduced  in  art o  15 

art  in  fact  is  the  effort p  15 

decorative  art  is r  15 

art  is  nature,  made  by  man  . .« 15 

art  is  to  conceal  art 1 15 

marks  the  progress  of  art ...  .u  15 

art,  O  man,  is  thine v  15 

his  art  with  nature's 10 15 

nature  is  the  art  of  Qod d  15 

chiefs  of  elder  art e  40 

no  chemio  a.  can  counterfeit.  J  67 
with  greatest  art  he  spoke. ... 2  68 

was  almost  lost  in  art <  75 

art  and  power  will  go  on b  92 

art  a  revelation  cf  man i  863 

princes  learn  no  ai*t  truly . . . «  867 

songs  of  that  high  art i  836 

tempt  the  heights  of  arts. . . .«  836 
not  a  truth  has  to  art  or  to.  .a  446 
in  the  elder  days  of  art.  ..••  .g  901 


import  yet  nobler  arts e)  03 

howe'er  concealed  by  art . .  .n  343 
thou  art,  art  surely  as  in. . .  .d  348 
nature  is  but  art  unknown .  .n  348 
a.  caa  wash  her  guilt  away,  .fc  474 
only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. .  .e  869 

all  those  arts  in  which p  900 

war's  glorious  art i  461 

weak,  if  art  assist  her  not . .  .2 166 

all  arts  are  vain 2166 

gather  admiring  works  of  a .  .e  414 

arts  of  war  and  peace c  374 

ornaments  their  want  of  a.  .w  836 
poet  in  his  a.  must  imitate.  .0  337 
delight  of  sovereign  a.  and.  .r  837 
all  the  arts,  great  music. . .  .d  282 

art  that  naturo  makes* 2  286 

is  the  art  of  God a  287 

stronger  far  than  art b  287 

not  without  art 2  285 

art  with  truth A  408 

life  is  short,  and  art  long. . .  .0  232 

noble  art  from  Cadmus u  237 

temperament,  and  not  of  a . .«  451 

these  mix'd  with  art v  265 

there's  no  art  to  find* b  266 

arts  victorious  trinmph'd. .  .q  452 
arts  but  soften  us  to  feel ...  .0  244 

curious  art.  the  brain .la  419 

giveth  grace  unto  every  art.  .y  192 

holiday  for  art's  and m  197 

art  may  err,  but  naturo r  491 

mother  of  a's  and  eloquence . .  0  494 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  '\ . .  n  183 

tender  strokes  of  art d  294 

last  and  greatest  art e  800 

arts,  in  most  cru''  \  wise. . .  .aa  300 

contempt,  for  other  arts n  812 

silence,  ono  of  the  great  a's.  .^  383 

not  art.  buv.  nature J  440 

a.  so  nearly  touches  nature.  ./481 
charm  tho  gloss  of  all  art . . . .  c  884 

art  is  lon^,  and  tim3  is o  424 

gift  beyond  tho  reach  of  art. .  i  382 

his  art  with  caution s  310 

inspires  new  arts g  468 

Artery-makes  each  petty  a.*..  .A  119 

spirits  in  tho  arteries* p  483 

Artful-artful  to  no  end «  234 

Article-article  at  highest  rate. . ./.-  4 

Articulato-he  should  be  a s  314 

Artillery-the  a.  of  words n  482 

heaven's  artillery  thundei*. .  .#  73 

Artist-depth  of  the  artist's 17 15 

two  kinds  of  artist's  in <  15 

marks  the  true  artist kl3 

artists  may  produce 7 15 

who  gave  laws  to  the  artist..  .516 
which  our  artists  call  snap.  .Xr  123 

tho  knowing  artist  may u  294 

ofall artists,  musicians.  ...n812 

tho  artist  never  dies ^311 

more  the  artist  charms X:3U 

essence  of  an  artist  is «3U 

thought  of  the  great  artist,  .p  38G 

Artless-full  of  a.  jealousy  is*.  .p215 

Ascend-asccnds  with  it  to  God.  .A  10 

should  ascend  to  heav'n . . .  .p  34 1 

rounds  by  which  we  may  a.ml88 

Ascribe-which  we  a.  to  heav'n*.ib498 

to  thy  arm  alone,  a.  we  all*. 6349 
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Ash-^imined  ash  an  hnndied^.v  346 

the  Mh  for  notbiDg  Ul ^433 

the  ash  hex  pozple  drops. . .  ,d  435 

Aahamod-not  aaham'd  to  ikll.  .,.16 

■hame is asbam'd to  sit*.... 09199 

act  that  nooe  may  fed  a m  71 

ikshe^-orer  a  tow  poor  aahes k6 

the  ashes  of  zny  chance^ #44 

above  their  asbcs  pole io  85 

the  ashes  of  dead  men <114 

lie  lightly  on  my  ashes e  184 

from  his  ashes  may  be «160 

e'en  in  our  ashes  live 0285 

to  the  ashes  of  the  jost A  220 

itself  to  ashes  bum £l92 

Aside-not  cast  aside  so  soon*. .«  324 

sboves  angrily  aside J32i 

last  to  lay  the  old  aside r  70 

▲sk-ask  me  no  questions <;  77 

ask  what  is  darkness «  238 

ask  sin  of  what  may  bo .«  238 

ask  what  is  happiness «238 

ask  what  Is  folly «23a 

ask  what  is  iashion «238 

ask  what  is  sweetness «238 

ask  of  thyself  what  beauty. . .«  238 

never  ask  it  yon  again* i  220 

ask  Ood  for  temperance*. . .  .s  417 

to  shine,  it  does  not  ask as  443 

ask  him  what  books  he  read.Ad63 
withhold  in  mercy  what  we. u 844 
a.  death-beds;  they  can  tell. to  487 

ask  your  heart* t879 

ask  them  what  report X;  379 

ask  till  ye  receive cm  331 

she  that  asks  her  dear « 1G8 

all  I  ask — all  I  wish — is  a  tear.e  415 
a.  not  of  me,  love,  what  is . . . «  238 
ask  what  is  good  of  God ...  .«  238 

ask  of  the  great  sun <238 

Asking-may  be  had  for  the  a.  .^180 

never  asking,  giving «  244 

Asleep-fast  a.l  it  *b  no  matter* ^103 

very  houses  seem  asleep A366 

in  night's  arms  Is  asleep. ...  2  402 

asleep,  or,  hearing,  die* 9  312 

kiss  the  child  asleep a  46G 

f  Aspect-with  a.  almost  calm  .  .m  110 
form  and  a.  too  magnificent.m  441 
meet  in  her  a.  and  her  eyes.  .^*473 

sweet  aspect  of  princes* A  94 

an  aspect  more  favourable*.  .c328 

Aspen-bind  the  aspen  ne'er  to. C  220 

the  aspine  good  for  staves.. .  J  433 

aspen  leaves  that  wave ./435 

aspen  trees  till  they  tremble. p  435 
shivers  the  a.  still  dreaming,  a  440 
Asperse-unjustly  poets  we  a.  .17  337 
Asphodel-yellow  meads  of  a..  .A;  133 
Aspiration-a's  are  my  only...  .to  169 
Aspire-a.  only  to  those  virtues.  A 454 
my  mind,  a.  to  higher  things.^)  224 

Aspiring-let  th'  a.  youth X:  250 

ABs-egreglously  an  ass* <Z88 

the  devil  is  an  astf* r92 

shall  be  found  an  ass* «  74 

ass  should  likean  ass ml62 

I  am  an  ass,  indeed* cl63 

make  an  ass  of  me* .A16d 

asses  might  upon  thee  feed. .« 164 
preposterous  a.  I  that  neve]:*.9B28d 


your  dull  ass  win  not* n  328 

Assail-hate  is  mask'd  but  to  a.  1:446 
Assent-assent  with  civil  leer.. .  b  343 
Assertion-every  a.  keeps  a ...  .A  332 
Asseveration-a.  blustering . . .  .<  291 
Assiduous-with  my  a.  cries. .  ,r  344 
ABslstance-on  other  for  a.  call.d  60 

Assuage-magician  can  a o  103 

Assum&-vice  simple,  but  a'B.*.t  452 

assume  a  virtue,  if  you  * «  454 

do  I  assume  these  royalties. .  i  3C7 

shape,  or  size  assume /401 

we  must  never  assume o  307 

assume  a  pleasing  shape*. .  ,q  842 
Assurance-a.  doubly  sure*. ...v  118 

plight  me  the  full  a.* la  268 

assurance  given  by  looks. .  ,a  263 

Aster-a.  greets  us  as  we  pass,  .n  133 

withered  tufts  of  a's  nod. . .  .0 133 

chilly  blue  of  the  asters n  273 

the  purple  aster's  nod b  376 

Astonish-great  things  a.  us ...  .10  77 

Astray-one  that  had  been  led  a.  Jk  275 

tum'd  astray,  is  sunshine. . .«  409 

Astronomer-astir,  Uko  sago  a. .  .g  135 

a.  rapt  in  abstraction ^297 

at  night  astronomers  agree. A  297 

A«itronomy-I  have  astronomy* .  x  251 

Asunder-we  too  are  a.,  let*... to  187 

heart  and  I,  so  far  asunder,  la  369 

Ate-revenge,  with  Ate  by  his*.^  459 

Ate-ate  into  itself  for  lack a  457 

ho  ato  the  ripe  a:)ple h  438 

Athelst-the  deist  rave,  and  A..k  857 
confound  the  a's  sophistries .  n  437 

by  night  an  atheist  half c  396 

Athenian-that  Athenian  grace. <  314 
Athens-A.  the  eye  of  Greece. .  .0  494 

refln'd  as  ever  A.  heard h  63 

Athirst-soro  athirst  for  air. . .  ,x  266 

I  am  a.  for  God.  the  living. . .  c  180 

Atlantic-the  steep  A.  stream.  .0  409 

Atlas-A.,  we  read  in  ancient. .  .e  405 

Atmosphere-a  golden  a a  33 

grow  in  the  cold  atmosphere. X;  893 

atmosphere  of  dreams e  447 

atmosphere  breathes  rest.  ...k  463 

Atom-single  a's  each  to  other,  .e  286 

as  easy  to  count  atomies*. .  .9  246 

to  every  atom  Just ile821 

atoms  or  systems  into  ruin,  .r  348 
Attack-attack  is  the  reaction ...  .a  3 
Attaindcrrall  a.  of  susi>cct8*. .  y  205 
Attained-not  a.  by  sudden  ....1 225 

Attempt-by  fearing  to  a.* .^'96 

attempt  the  end v33l 

that  dares  love  attempt*. . . .  J  248 

attempt,  and  not  the  deed*.  .&  499 

with  his  last  a.  he  wiped*...  .<  431 

Attend-another  to  attend  him. .  1 253 

a.  my  husband,  be  his  nur8e*.d  204 

Attcndani-brave  a's  near  him*.cl  252 

Attcnded-thou  a.  gloriously.  ..b  218 

Attendlng-softest  music  to  a.*. .  1 246 

Attention-a.  like  harmony*. .  .p  226 

they  fix  attention,  heedless. .»  291 

attention  while  I  read a  306 

Attentive-obey,  and  bo  a.*. . .  .p  292 

Attic-attio  warbler  pours j'  23 

the  attic  bird  thrills <439 

Attire-so  wUd  in  this  attiie*.  .0  401 


in  gay  attire  is  sem I  a4B 

oft  concealed  in  mean  attire.M  468 

Attired-blush  to  see  you  so  a.*^12i2 

Attitude-thoughts  in  a's . .        j  420 

Attorney-no  a.  but  myself*. .  .a  466 

attorneys  are  denied  me*. . .  ./308 

attorneys  now  an  useless. . .  .r  349 

Attomeyship-dcalt  in  by  a.*.  .&  258 

Attraction-sublime  a.  in  him.  .e  160 

Attractive-sweet  a.  kind  of . . .  .a  263 

Attribute-God's  best  attribute .  h  165 

wrought  with  a's  divinel . . .  .&  290 

a.  to  awe  and  xnsjesty* j  263 

attribute  to  God  himself*. . .  J  263 
God  a's  to  place  no  sanctity. o  197 

courage,  the  mighty  a 9  71 

Aubum-her  hair  is  auburn*,  .v  189 

changed  the  a.  hair  to  white  .p  160 

Andience-a.  for  a  word  or  two*  .p  414 

sitting  audience  looks o  293 

audience  into  the  bargain. . .  a  294 

second  day  of  audience*.  ...'.<  308 

Audit-how  his  audit  stands*,  .t  280 

Auger-hole-hid  within  an  a-h*.«  119 

Aught^what's  a.  but  as  'tis*. . . .  n  485 

Augment-seeming  to  a.  it* y  43 

Augur-a's  because  they  were. oc 493 

Augury-we  defy  augury* d  349 

August-crown  of  all  the  A.  day .  a  146 
A.  days  give  the  richness. . . .{ 136 

in  the  parching  August j  272 

sickle  men,  of  A.  weary*. . .  .s  295 
Auriferous-stream  a.  plays. ...e  226 
Aurora-rising  with  A's  light. .  .p  S37 

Aurora  had  but  newly cl6 

with  Aurora  playing d  16 

shine  Aurora's  harbinger*. . .  ^16 

Aurora  doth  with  gold ^16 

Aurora  drives  away f  53 

sprang  Aurora  to  her  car.  ...a  274 
Austcrity-a.  and  self-denial. .  .n  285 
Author-old  authors  to  read. ...  .^  13 

damn  those  authors «  75 

spirit  that  its  author  writ. . .  .9  76 

the  rival  of  the  author d  76 

forever  telling  authors h  76 

any  author  in  the  world*  ...t  110 
author  of  his  own  disgrace. .{ 165 

the  mummied  authors. e  230 

book-makers,  not  authors. . .«  333 
if  our  author  in  the  wife. . .  a  204 
man  were  author  of  himself^.c  209 

author  is  but  a  labyrinth »  209 

a's  whose  subjects  require.  .^-  209 
God  is  its  a.  and  not  man ...  a  281 

authors  we  talk  about 1 237 

great  work  for  an  author. . .  b  407 
gives  authors  an  advanta(;3../  297 
sympathy  with  the  author.  J  318 

once  says  an  author «S07 

outlive  their  authors. »  356 

a.  remaining  immortal ia  297 

happiness  to  the  fircsicio  a. .  .7  297 

genius  of  an  a.  consists u  297 

wit  requisite  to  make  an  a. .  v  297 
authors  suit  your  topics... .  .e  298 

authors  hear  at  length ./298 

authors  knows  an  a's  cases,  .g  298 
chooeo  an  a.  OS  you  choose.  J  298 

if  your  a.  be  profoundly 1 298 

authors  stand  between m  296 
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•ft  Uke  An  ftncleni  magician .  o  208 
author  ia  a  Bolitaxy  being. . . </  298 

no  author  oyer  sparod a  299 

guides  the  author's  pen &  299 

«Tery  a.  in  some  degree c  299 

original  modem  anthora d  299 

whatever  an  author  puts. . .  .47  299 

•rises  from  its  authors X;  299 

•uthor's  lires  in  general 2  209 

•uthor  ever  drew a  299 

•uthorlct  usdi8tinguL<{h u  300 

•n  author  I  'tis  a  venerable.  .3  300 
girea  authors  an  advantage,  .f  297 

•*s  who  affect  contempt d  298 

not  read  an  author  till 5  353 

Pineda  quotes  more  authors.  1 350 
quotations  from  profane  a's  n  350 

entitles  its  author  to  be m  Hi 

Anthorltj-a.  must  bo  out 7<:  IG 

•aid  she  had  authority lie 

•nthority  furgcts  a  dying m  IC 

some  one  with  authority  . . .  .n  IC 
•nthority  bo  a  stubborn  bcar^o  16 
no  fettering  of  authority*.  ..,pl6 

great  image  of  authority* r  16 

ilie  demi-god,  authority* slG 

robbery  havo authority*  ...,» 106 

gem  of  his  authority X;  137 

assuming  a.,  usurped 5  388 

•.  and  show  of  truth* xZSi 

drest  in  a  little  brief  a.* w  346 

authority  from  other's* p406 

Automaton-wound  up  the  a.. .«  370 

mechanized  an  tomaton r  3d2 

Aatamn-vote  that  a's  gone. . .  .m  32 

autumn  'twas  that  grow* n  C3 

autumn  blaze  of  golden  rod.  .b  370 
glory  on  the  autumn  woods  ./370 
down  upon  the  aatumn  sun  g  376 
autumn  into  earth's  lap. ....j  376 
grieve,  O  ye  autumn  winds. .  m  370 
autumn  is  a  wcathcr-coclc..  .0  376 
a.  nodding  o'er  the  yellow .  .q  376 
a.,  in  his  leafless  bowers  ...  .a  877* 
in  autumn  beauty  stood. . .  .d  127 

'twas  autunm  eve &23i 

fhy  sober  autumn  fading. . .  .t  230 
aammcr.  the  chilling  a.*  . .  .m  370 
no  richer  gift  has  autumn . .  to  295 

bleak  gusts  of  autumn J  4GG 

broath  of  autumn's  being. .  .g  4G7 

a.  paints  uiKm  the  sky J  386 

mistake  our  a.  for  our  prime  A  428 
fruit-laden  autumn  follows. . a  371 
on  tiie  lap  of  autumn  bloom.n  156 
wiien  autumn  days  are  hero.  2 135 
the  woods  of  autumn  bum. .  1 135 
autumn's  vacant-throne.. .  .m  273 
autumn's  Hre  bums  slowly . .  e  375 
led  yellow  autunm  wreathed  g  375 

a.  among  her  drooping k  375 

trees  io  the  a.  wind  rustle. . .  2  875 
autumn  in  the  misty  mom.  .0  875 

ffae  autumn  is  old p375. 

Astnmnal-soft  light  of  an  a.,  .r  376 

Avaii>what  avails  it  me A  241 

Avarlco-take  up  with  avarice,  .u  16 

wont  a.  is  that  of  sense al7 

avarice  stauuchless  avarice*. .  d  17 

avarice  strikes  deeper* yi7 

avarice  of  everything*. gll 


avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell.  <  249 

avarice  and  rapino  share.  ,,,q 450 

Ave-Maria-a-m's  with  our*. . .  .h  460 

number  a-m's  on  his  beads* .p  197 

Avengo-sting  is  mortal  to  a 115 

Avengcr-tlmo,  tho  avenger. . .  .c  423 

death  its  own  avenger u  94 

tho  avengers  ore  advancing.  .2409 

Avenging- whom  a.  pow'rs v  164 

Avenuo-llteraturo  is  an  a.  to.  ..s 237 
A  void-man  I  should  avoid*. . .  .2412 

die  in  order  to  avoid g  408 

what  ho  would  most  avoid.,  dd  494 

avoid  what  is  to  come* «  60 

Await-await,  with  impatience. o 446 
Awake-a..  arise,  or  be  forever...  ^3 

a.  endeavour  for  defence* *  72 

clamour  keep  her  still  a.*.. .  .r  258 
is  soonest  a.  to  tho  flowers-.  .6  380 

awake  but  one,  and  lo r  261 

awakel  the  morning  shines.. ^436 

Awakcd-drcams  was  still  a.* X;  97 

Awaken-they  cannot  earth  a... 1 402 
Awakcned-a.  tho  witty  and*.. .A 450 
Awave-placo  is  all  a.  with  troes.5  432 
Away-a.  with  him,  a.  with*. .  .i237 
counsel,  putting  one  away*.d  379 

he  be  many  miles  a.* dd  452 

when  ye  arose  and  went  a..  .0 173 
those  that  run  away  and  fly  .u  456 

take  what  thou  wilt  away 1 407 

away  to  other  skies J 109 

hills  and  far  away e  251 

over  tho  hills  and  for  away . .  e  492 

she  doth  not  mean  "away"'='.*479 

Awe-creating  awe  and  faar  in*..i  44 

keep  the  strong  in  awe* r  62 

inspiring  awe,  till  breath. .  .e  285 

lifted  hand  in  awe ■, . .  i  461 

in  awe  of  such  a  thing* d  235 

good  and  lust  in  awe ^291 

eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe*,  a  382 

with  reverential  awe r  307 

Aweary -aweary  of  the  sun*. .  .u  409 
Awfal-lovo  is  something  a. . .  .j>  147 

anawfalthingtodie M08 

felt  how  awful  goodness  is. .  .u  90 

Awl-lcss  pointed  than  an  awl. .  1 318 

I  live  by  is  with  the  awl*. . .  ./319 

Awokc-a.  one  morning  and. .  .d  114 

Axc-strokcs,  though  with  a*,  .g  225 

lay  down  tho  axe o  456 

absolv'd  him  with  an  axe*,  .p  182 
yields  the  cedar  to  the  a's*. .  h  436 

no  ponderous  axes  rung n74 

Axle-glowing' axle  doth  allay .  .0  409 
Aye-shall  11  vo  and  lost  for  aye  .to  79 

Azalia-wild  a's  fill  the  air j>  133 

tho  fair  azalia  bows gl33 

Azurc-gentianellas  azure v  108 

o  lovely  eyes  of  azure 2109 

drinks  beauteous  azure n  159 

eyes  of  spring,  so  azure « 159 

through  the  azure  fields. . . .  ^289 

let  in  azure  night ^403 

his  azure  shield  the  heavensjr409 
sinks  down  behind  the  a.  hilL<  410 
proudly  rising  o'er  the  azure. 2  486 
wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow.  ^423 
Azurcd-the  a.  harebell,  like*.. .c  142 


B. 

Babbled-b.  of  green  fields* o  83 

Babe-a  babe  in  a  house  is n  55 

where  the  Babe  was  born A  57 

lovely  b.  unconscious  lies. .  .b  279 
whenjudgeshavebeonb's.*.j  218 
that  do  teach  young  babes *.X;  173 

that,  like  a  testy  babe* k  246 

there  the  b  that's  unborn. . .0  184 

b's  and  sucklings  winged. .  .x  443 

sinews  of  tho  new  bom  b.*. .  b  345 

Babel-stir  of  the  great  Babel. .  .u  65 

Baby-the  b.  in  his  cradle m  81 

baby  sleep  is  pillowed r  391 

sleep,  baby  sleep u  391 

Bacchanal-have  its  b.  verse. ... 2  439 
Bacchus-B.  gross  in  taste*. . .  .0  247 

B.  evsr  fair  and  young d  468 

Bachelor-I  would  die  a  b.* 2  253 

Back-b.  to  tho  same  old  lives. .  .e  57 
back  from  tho  village  street..  10  69 

back  to  its  mansion  call x  80 

beggary  upon  thy  b.* c  257 

die  with  harness  on  our  b.*./ 453 

huddled  on  his  back* d311 

never  grave  gives  b.  what. . .«  184 
b.  own  opinions  by  a  wager.  6  321 
back  with  ingots  bows*.. . .  .u  463 
her  wealth  upon  hor  back..  .2: 461 
bring  them  back  io  hoavcn..r  385 
duke's  revenues  on  hor  b.*. .«  347 
shall  not  drivo  mo  back*.. .  .10  369 

our  memories  go  back p  260 

thumping  on  your  back 2 168 

care  not  who  sees  your  b.*.  .p  209 
bore  tho  skies  upon  his  b.. . . «  405 

lumbering  at  his  back y  305 

Backing-pla;;uo  upon  such  'b.*.p  209 

caU  you  that  b.  of  youi* d  171 

Backward-backward,  flow  b 17  5 

Bacon-think  how  B.  shin'd.  ..pll5 
Bad-for  being  a  littlo  bad*. ....  rt  CI 

renders  good  for  bad* m  63 

first  believe  that  you  are  b.  .c  182 

I  wish  thy  lot,  now  bad 2 166 

grant  theb.  what  happiness,  s  204 
bad  ending  follows  a  bad. . .  .n  362 
things  bad  begun  make*. . .  .y  362 

to  make  bad  good* u  2S3 

got  had  ever  bad  success*. .  .d  408 
make  men's  temper  bad. . .  .m  417 

from  bad  to  worse w267 

bad  are  those  men  who /.-  493 

Badgo-bhick  is  tho  b.  of  hell^.  .b  195 

badge  of  all  our  tribe* x  328 

mercy  is  nobility's  true  b.*.n  263 

glorious  badge  he  wore c  366 

Bafilod-though  b.  oft  is  ever. . .«  228 

Bag-he  sat  among  his  bags xld 

dream  of  money  b'sto-night*.n  97 

seo  how  plump  my  bags i  462 

b's  shall  see  their  children*.^  497 
Bagg^e-with  bag  and  b.*. . .  .jj  497 
Bagpiper-like  parrots,  ata  b-p.*.t  51 

Bait-tho  treacherous  bait* to  11 

sucks  in  tho  twining  bait. .  .n  123 

a  bait  for  ladies* j  258 

Balance-take  thy  balance s  163 

b's  your  fear  and  hope ./808 

Balcony-nino*fold  painted  b's.of  81 6 
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Baldnnbni-flowcr,  gods  callb..a  134 
Bale-flpolllike  b*s  unopened. .  .a  422 
Balo-flro-bale-f.  blase  no  mare .  t  M5 
Ball-b.  for  them  to  play  upon*,  r  118 

balla  whicb  the  poppy tliO 

vho  gave  the  ball a  860 

Ballad-balladB  from  a  cart A 17 

to  make  all  the  ballada in 

apamionfor  ballada ^17 

I  lore  a  ballad,  but  eren*. . •  .2 17 
b.  makers  cannot  be  able^..  .^  !^37 

Ballad-mongcr-meter  b-m *k  17 

Ballast-gravity  the  b.  of  sonl.  .e  999 

Ballot-box-'tls  the  ballot-box.  .q  829 

Balm-rose  distils  a  healing  b.  .u  163 

b.  are  purple  with  violets. .  .d  S71 

pours  balm  into  the a283 

balm  of  hurt  minds* «  801 

the  balm  of  woo 1891 

balm  for  every  bitter  smart.  .<  149 
pity  hath  been  b.  to  heal*. .  ,e  833 
b.  and  life  blood  of  the  sonl.  1 200 
waft  a  b.  to  thy  sick  heart.,  .e  432 
lotos-flowers,  distilling  b . . .  .<  437 
smile,  our  sorrow's  only  b..  .i  893 

Balquhithcr-brocs  of  B d  70 

Dalustaide-b's  of  leaves 0  816 

Bands-earthly  b's  that  tie  me. .«  89 

shadows  in  a  shadowy  band.r  171 

flame  with  flaxen  band. ....  J  245 

Bane-there  hath  boen  thyb...io61 

Bsnish-b.  what  they  sue  for*,  .y  35 

thou  art  thence  banish'd*. .  .n  459 

Bahishlng-effect  is  b.for  hours.r  320 

Bank-watch  upon  a  bank X;  142 

violet  loves  a  sunny  bank . . .  { 181 
blossoms  on  the  river  banks,  o  138 
bank  with  ivy  canopied. . .  .n  259 

solid  banks  of  flowers i  272 

sleeps  upon  this  bank* a  276 

my  banks,  thoy  are  fnmlsh'd.6  226 
banks  which  bear  the  vine,  .k  361 
upon  thy  flowery  banks  to .  .m 364 
*Hom  trom  thy  b's,though  far.o  865 
bright  were  its  flowery  b's.  .p  366 
he  gaz'd  on  its  flowery  b's.  .j9  365 
crisp  head  in  the  hollow  b.*.  u  865 
thrice  f^m  the  b's  of  'Wye*.c  866 

on  Leven's  banks,  while e  366 

scarce-blown  violet  banks. .  .5 130 
a  waft  fh>m  the  roadside  b. .  .e  15G 
I  know  a  bank  where  the*. .  .c  158 
covers  all  the  b.  with  blue. . .« 169 

banks  that  slope  to  the a  160 

here,  upon  this  bank* o  235 

the  b's  slope' down  to  the. ..  .r  176 

word  is  as  good  as  tho  bank  .ik  199 

old  Time,  in  whoso  bank . . .  ^424 

Bankrupt-bankrupt  of  lifo. . . .«  419 

bankrout  break  at  once* 1 91 

Banner-storm  their  b's  fling. .  .&  24 
elements  unfurled  their  b's.  J  876 

b.  waves  and  tmmx>et .J  366 

wave  Munich  1  all  thy  b's. . .  &  467 
b.  that  o'er  them  was  flying. <  457 
standard  and  banner  alike. . .  i  457 
that  banner  was  proudest.. . .  i  457 

hang  out  our  banners* 0  459 

the  royal  banner* y  459 

star-spangled  banner h  124 

b.  with  a  stnngo  devioe. . .  •  n  498 


that  banner  in  tho  sky i  329 

a  song  for  our  banner .i>  829 

forest  kings  their  banners. . .  1 432 
Banquet  are  mnsiis  for  his  b. . . .«  80 

it  is  a  banquet  to  me* ^343 

reckoning  when  b's.  o'er...  .p  865 

banquet  hall  deserted ./  261 

Baptized-b.  with  holy  water. .  .e  21 

Bar-nor  Iron  bars  a  cage o  66 

glowing  coals  and  bars y  275 

of  these  worldly  bars* <  236 

law  bar  no  wrong* #308 

tiansfer'd  firom  tho  bar J 102 

Barbarous-the  b.  multitude*. .  .e  66 

Barber-in  a  barber's  shop*. . .  ^  820 

by  the  b's  best  razor  best.. .  ,p  821 

barbers  take  a  costly  care. .  .0  821 

X  must  to  the  barber's*. u  321 

b's  man  hath  been  seen* b  322 

Barbered-b.  ton  times  o'ei*. .  .a  322 

Barberry-tho  barberry  bush..  .&  435 

Bard-tho  b.  cannot  have  two.  .&  185 

b's  who  sung  divine  ideas. .  .p  486 

Bare-back  and  side  go  bare i  98 

enters  tho  church,  be  bare,  .d  364 
oflianc^s,  and  strips  othos  b . . «  369 

spare,  and  still  be  bare 1 464 

bare  tho  mean  heart  that. . .  .n  495 

ly.  long  after  the  rest  are i  438 

her  head  was  bare • . .  ..a  38i 

gaunt  rocks  all  were  bare. .  .h  422 

brown  rocks  left  bare 1 422 

Bargain-wo  b.  for  tho  graves.. .  J  60 

bargain  to  engrossing* b  84 

a  world-wlthout-end  b.*. . .  .p  267 

in  the  way  of  bargain* h2d3 

B&TQQ-trom.  tho  b.  a  strange*,  .b  815 

tho  barge  she  sat  in*. '. ^381 

Bark-b.  o'er  a  tempestuous  sea.  .ff  6 
dogs  delight  to  b.  and  bite. .  .d  68 
b.  morrily  gooo  the  bark. . .  .h  313 

bark  is  worso  than  his  bito .  .2  492 
bark  when  their  fellows  da*..a  102 
bark  at  eminent  men. .......  r  103 

kindles  the  gummy  bark.  ...n  43G 

stand  all  aloof,  and  bark*. .  .6  451 

bark  bay  deep-mouth'd i  463 

b's  across  tho i>atblc8a  flood. .p  S81 
iiital  and  perfidious  bark. ...  £  381 

Barley-ball,  and  b.  breaks e  264 

Barleycorn-John  B.  was  a. . .  .to  467 

Barmecide-remember  B J  407 

Barn-crowd  the  old  b.  eaves  .  .0  261 
bags  are  and  my  bams ......  1 462 

Barren-a  northern  b.  height,  .m  43u 
b.  clod  the  wild  fields  lie. . .  ^372 

cry,  'Tis all  barren ^333 

a  barren,  detested  valo*. .     . d  433 
long  time  have  boen  b.*- . . . .  v  306 

Barrenness-to  make  his  b 0  336 

Barrier-parted  by  b.  strong. .  .10  242 

deep  b.  be  of  earth  or  sea {80 

Bartered-captive  b.  as  a  slave . .  e  3S8 
b.  as  tho  brute  for  gold  ....  .g  388 

Base-knows  nothing  base 9  49 

fh>m  its  firm  base,  as  soon. .  .&  72 
b.  of  all  things— law  and ....  .j>  79 

a  base,  ignoble  mind* c  266 

to  what  base  ends d343 

base  is  the  slave  that  pays*,  .g  888 
Based^b.  upon  her  people's  • .  .2  363 


Bashaw-three-ta^led  bas^w.  .oc  490 
Bashfalrb.  roaiden'a  cheek . . .  .e  343 
Bashfulness-the  blush  of  b.  •  •  .t  4C0 

Basilisk-it  is  a  b.  unto* kkiSI 

Basis-broadest  b.  of  a  good. ......  4 

tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  b.*. .  .X:  448 

religion  la  the  basis  of d  357 

Basket-he  held  a  basket  fbIL . .« 116 
b's  overheaped  wi  th  myrtle . .  <  147 
at  hand,  the  basket  atood. . .  .e  273 

fill  your  baskets  high v  128 

Bass-piping  a  low  b.  on  the. .  .d  4CG 

It  did  bass  my  trespasB*. . . . .«  422 

Bastaid-some  call  natu/s  b's .  .dl  11 

do  not  call  tL^m  bastards*,  .d  141 

Bastion-^mrves  his  white  b's.  .n  893 

a  looming  bastion  fringed vS9 

Bat-the  bat  takes  airy  rounds.  .6  93 

ere  the  bat  hath  flown*. 0  22 

•  on  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly*. .  .1 112 
where  you  go  with  bats*. .  .bb  499 

startled  bets  flew  out d23 

Bate-b.  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  .e  72 

Bath-sore  labour's  bath* ,p  235 

his  balmy  bath pS&2 

Bathe-b.  in  the  beauty  of  her. 1 275 

bathe  them  in  the  blaze o  22 

Bathed-eagles  having  lately  h,*j  94 
Balhing-b.  their  beauties. ...  j  161 
Battallon-in  slow  but  firm  b.  .n  124 

single  spies,  but  in  b's* 9  898 

Battering-b.  the  gates  of «  S15 

Battery-sighs  will  make  a  b.*.s  476 
incessant  b.  to  her  heart. . .  .g  4SX} 

Battle-danger  is  half  the  b gn 

he  that  is  in  battlo  slain. ...  .p  73 
I  not  in  a  pitched  battlo.*. ...  v  476 
fhsedom's  battle  once  b^un.«  228 
battles, lieges,  fortunes*.... 6  235 
the  batttle  and  tho  breeze. .  ./121 
on  the  pcillo as  sdge  of  b . . .  .t  458 

fall  by  doom  of  battle &  458 

our  battle  is  more  full  of*. .  .e  460 
die  well  that  dio  in  a  battle*.*  460 

the  battlo  is  the  Lord's w  407 

battles  of  wave  and  blast. . .  .p  212 

to  overcome  in  battle .p  458 

than  battlo  over  knew 9 196 

in  battle  lopt  away 1 312 

melancholy  as  a  battle  won. A  461 
a  fearful  battle  render'd*. . .  .e  325 

even  play  of  battle* b  349 

battle  ground  of  heaven . . .  .d  484 

Battlement-ahook  our  b's* k  467 

with  battlements  that  on... p  601 
Bauble-other  b's  in  the  tower .p  368 
Bawl-that  bawl  for  freedom,  .m  167 

Bay«let  us  make  a  bay* e  278 

madding  b.,  the  drunken . .  .0 143 

like  the  bay  of  Portugal*. .  .w  247 

be  a  dog,  and  b.  at  the  moon*.^  66 

Bayed-b.  the  whispering  wind.d  288 

Bayonet-column  scattering  b .d  457 

a  thousand  bayonets g  306 

chains  are  worse  than  b's.  ,m  830 
Bay-troe-b-t'a  in  our  country*.»  460 
Bo-notwhat  wo  may  bd*.....x499 

to  be  or  not  to  be* «79 

men  should  be  what  they*. .»  38S 

let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are.d  885 

Bjach^borddlng  the  b.  of. . . .  .d  149 


BEACON. 
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BEAUTY. 


luce  and  ihere,  on  Bandy  b's.n  133 

stroll  upon  the  beach J33C 

dote  upon  it — trota.  the  b. . . .  A;  323 
thirsty  b.  haa  listening  Iain  .g  422 
Baacon-call'd  the  b.  of  the*. . .  .A  96 
Bead  hopea  what  aro  they-b's.  j  202 
•eeing  thoaa  b'a  of  ■orrow*.  oa  41G 
aT«-mariaa  on  hia  beads*. .  .p  197 
tiMir  b'a  in  drops  of  rain. . .  .g  852 

ftsraaetof  beads* e305 

Vtm\  tr  thy  sable  beak 623 

Ba-«Il-might  be  the  be-all*....  o  235 
Baun-keepa  his  golden  b'a  in.c  147 

ii  casts  »  brighter  beam ^379 

bright  in  morning's  beam..  .A;  167 

b'a  the  ahrlne  of  refago .p  234 

SUt  the  ocean  with  hU  b'8*.n  410 
am  thy  eye  beams,  when*.  ...A  248 

beam  that  hastens  on v  420 

b.  long  nods  from  side  to .  .dtl  495 
candlo  throws  his  beams*. . .  Jt  182 

may  bless  her  beams 1276 

potent  thosb.  not  so  fierce.. a  375 

within  thy  beams.  O  sun /200 

b'a  of  light  some  day.  gild. . .  f  366 
whence  aro  thy  b's,  O  sun. . . n  409 
her  with  his  beams. .  .d  410 
ipoUnted  in  his  beams. . .  ./410 
his  hasty  b's  would. .  .p  410 

the  hoirt-np  of  beams a  302 

{-long,  slant  rays  are  h.d  143 

:  know  the  scent  of  b. . .  .c  134 

>.  aflOiction  till  it  do  cry*.. 6  5 

let  btars  and  lions  growl d  68 

nonarch.  warm'd  a  bear u  12 

what  happens  let  us  bear y  65 

bear  mo  to  sequestor'd 6  70 

Uke  the  mggcMl  Bussian  b. .  .lo  72 
b'a  it  ont  even  to  the  end*. . .  m  64 
firiends'  infirmities* — 7  170 
and  blood  can't  b.  it. .  .q  203 
aodden  answer  you  may  h..q  155 

ftam  thoo  I  learn  to  bear h  288 

ihia  life  ye  bear c233 

it  la  to  bear  the  miseries j  367 

aa  a  bear.  cncomi>assed* b  451 

donbly  arm'd  to  bear &&  231 

he  that  boldly  b's  calamity,  .y  408 
they  b.  one  another  about. . . » 241 
knre  enough  to  b.  with  me*,  .g  216 

bat  bears  it  out  even* a  247 

b«ur  to  live,  and  dare  to  die.h  191 
earth,  that  boars  thee  dead*. 9  484 
to  learn  to  bear  is  easier.. . .  .r  483 
•word  of  heaven  will  bear*. .  q  107 

be  doth  bear  two  loads tl99 

1st  her  bear  no  merchandise .  v  313 

welrne  us  rather  bear* m  328 

b.  reproof,  who  merit  praise. r  359 

■ 1  «"g  to  bear  it  lightly*,  .p  463 

ring  aavagenesB  out  of  a  b.*.  b  386 
b.  aian  from  earth  to  heaven .  c  489 
liL  up  and  steer  right  on  ward .  10 1 12 
afna  ye  forge  another  bears. u  119 
to  b.  la  to  conquer  our  fate,  .n  117 
Iwrililii  TirTI  is  more  b.  than  .9  IM 
I  beards  of  Hercules*. .  v  73 
beware  your  beard*. .  v  363 
Wbat  a  beard  hast  thou  got*,  .d  322 
at  anli  of  his  gray  beard*. . .  .c  822 
b  they  haye  sing'd*.e  323 


shook  his  beard  of  snow. . .  .m  377 

b.  his  breath  did  l^czo ^378 

and  a  forky  beard 9  321 

the  springing  beard  began,  .r  321 

hath  a  beard  is  more* ^  ^1 

hath  no  beard  is  less  than. . .  .1 321 

Beardcd-b.  like  the  pard* d312 

Bearing-tho  b.  and  training... x  279 
Beast-wild  boasts  came  forth,  .p  288 
transform  ourselves  into  b'8*.r  214 
little  better  than  a  beast*.,  .cc  499 
man  and  bird  and  beast.  ..,aa  313 
somewhat  of  the  savage  h....t  393 

a  wild  beast  or  a  god r  395 

each  savage  furious  beast.. ..c  485 

learn  from  the  beast t309 

of  all  wild  boasts  on  earth. .  .i  475 

Beat-felt  it  beat  under  my r  86 

follow  boats  all  conquerors. .{  452 
beat  of  the  alarming  drum.  .6  457 
heart  b's  ou  for  ever  as  of. .  .0  413 
two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  .n  449 

beat  the  ground b  303 

b.  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit.  bb  471 
Beaten-bo  that  is  b.  may  be.  ..d  199 
Beating-he  heats  mo  with  b.*..c  163 

beatings  at  the  heart /279 

Beatrice-so  angle  wo  for  B.*. .  .a  480 
Beau-pun ctxukl  beaux  reward.. «  319 

Boauteous-b.  pansics  rise 1 148 

of  her  b.  race  the  last q  140 

traveller  to  the  b.  west....  ,.a  412 

lovely  in  death  the  b m  333 

how  beauteous  art  thou h  409 

prostrate  the  b.  ruin  lies 1 368 

how  beauteous  are  rouleaus.  ./462 
Beautlficr-timel  the  b.  of  dead. c 423 
Beautiful-old  age  is  b.  and  f^c. .  v  7 

tho  beautiful  rests  on 1 17 

beautiful  in  form  and d  18 

I  may  be  beautiful  within.  ...glO 
darkness  beautiful  with  thee.y  85 

his  feathers  are  more  b.* A  25 

for  she  was  beautiful el25 

0  thou  beautiful  rose e  152 

to  tho  flowers  so  bcautiftiL . .  i  140 

the  beautiful  in  song o  167 

beautiful  as  some  fair  8aint./275 

Oh  beautiful,  how  soon 1 376 

God's  prophets  of  tho  b y  334 

1  want  to  help  you  grow  as  b. «  210 
rosQS,  beautiful  Arosh  roses,  .h  154 

what  it  has  not,  theb {156 

all  beautiful,  but  none  alike  m  158 
how  beautiful  this  night. . .  .b  290 
night,  and  make  it  beautiful  1 403 

is  beautiful  indeed m239 

OOodI  how  beautiful tt262 

death-bod  of  a  day,  how  b. .  .q  410 
wert  a  beautiful  thought. . . .«'  419 

how  beautiful  comes  on r  830 

how  beautiful  is  tho  rain.  ...d  353 

b.  girl  in  the  company v  469 

beautiful  it  was,  D&lling p  393 

beautiful  than  beauty's  self .e  897 

and  one  was  beautifuL e  486 

how  beautiful  is  youth e  487 

tho  beautiful  seems  right.. .  .q  489 
b.  which  liko  the  planets.. . .k  109 

how  beautiful  it  blooms e  161 

violet  is  leas  beautiful  than.y  148 


our  serious  beauty  show ...  .A;  149 

meek,  yet  beautiful a  150 

how  beautiful  they  aro a  131 

Amaranthus,  all  his  beauty.. A;  132 
amid  all  beauty,  beautiful.. . <  134 

she's  b.  and  therefore* o  477 

beautiful  as  sweet  1 10  478 

Is  a  beautiful  woman ./475 

BeautifuUy-by  degrees  and  b.  e  496 

darkly,  deeply,  beautifully*. x  333 

Beautify-thy  presence  b's  the.c  160 

Beauty-exccllcnce  true  beauty..to  8 

beauty  thus  decay ud 

beauty  soon  grows m  17 

soon  as  a  sweet  beauty n  17 

the  fatal  gift  of  beauty o  17 

wo  do  lovo  beauty  at  first. , .  .g  17 

the  power  of  beauty  I « 17 

in  beauty,  faults u  17 

beauty  Hbould  be  kind  as..'..ol7 
beauty  was  lent  to  nature. .  .to  IT 

a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy a  18 

beauty  is  truth,  truth b  18 

'tis  beauty  calls,  and e  18 

beauty,  like  wit,  to  judge. . .  y  18 
beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. .  .g  18 

beauty  stands  in  tho hlS 

or  eye,  we  beauty  call i  18 

beauty  wo  can  virtue  join. . .»  18 

beauty,  which,  neither i  18 

beauty  that  addresses o  18 

as  beauty  hero  is  won,  wo.. .  .p  18 

beauty  comes,  wo  scarce 7  18 

beauty  doth  varnish  age*....r  18 

beauty  is  a  witch* <  18 

beauty  is  bought  by*. f  18 

beauty  is  but  a  vain* u  18 

beauty  blemish 'd  once's*. . .  .u  18 
beauty  provoketh  thieves*. . .  .«18 

beauty's  ensign  yet* 10 18 

beauty  makes  this  vault* y  18 

her  beauty  hangs  upon* b  19 

'tis  beauty  truly  blent* ./\0 

she  was  beauty's  self i  19 

beauty  with  a  bloodless » 19 

beauty  bom  of  murmuring.. a  19 
what's  female  beauty  but ...  .0 19 
b.  hangs  upon  the  cheek*. . .  .b  19 

beauty,  and  salt  of  truth «36 

love  of  moral  beauty o  48 

it  blots  thy  beauty*. p  61 

daily  beauty  in  his  life* s  60 

with  him  is  beauty  slain. . . .  ./91 

beauty  immortal  awakes r  79 

beauty's  transient  flower /  94 

dreamed  that  iife  was  b 1 98 

b's  languiHh  half  conceded. .  .e  35 
no  power  yet  upon  thy  b.*..  .a84 

mortals  all  his  beauties A;  45 

sport  an  hour  with  beauties..^ 94 
beauty,  thinks  it  excellent*. .ec  87 

the  beauty  o-  thy  mind* A  89 

beauty  isrex>ose 2108 

beauty  as  a  woman's  eye*. . .« 110 

In  matchless  beauty a  141 

bathing  their  beauties .J  161 

urns  of  blinding  beauty a  145 

beauty,  ftco as  air r...ial47 

typo  of  beauty,  or  of  power.. 9 148 
to  copy  beauty's  forfeita....r850 
will  loso  his  beauty •••tfSOS 
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b.  draws  ns  with  a  single.. .  .r  189 

to  draw  true  beauty f  313 

holy  day  time  of  my  beauty*.j>  316 
her  match  in  beautie  wan. .  .c  436 
leaves  ofb.  his  fruit  of  balm.  r439 
fires  are  quenched,  her  b... .  i  446 

guard  their  beauties ./  322 

beauty  of  the  liUes J  329 

beauty  of  the  good  old  cause/ 463 
much  more  doth  beauty*. .  .n  386 
bright  the  tear  in  b's  eye.... » 490 
dissolves  the  beauty  of  the.  .9423 
parallels  in  beauty's  brow*,  .t  426 

b.  is  its  own  excuse  for p  150 

beauty's  brow  with  lustre  .  ,u  151 
amid  all  beauty,  beautiful. . .  2 134 

beauty  passeth  praise 1 136 

winds  of  March  with  b.*. . .  .r  137 
beauty  and  her  chivalry  .» .re  121 
hasten  to  her  task  of  beauty . .  a  373 

smile  and  girlhood's  b m  378 

rose,  with  beauty  fought. ..1152 
ftom  partial  beauty  won. ..  .a  253 

for  beauty  being  poor e  257 

mid  beauty  and  decay,  to. .  .a  411 

his  beauties  are  best 9  411 

beauty's  tears  are  lovelier. ..1415 

dream  of  b.  glides  away r  376 

rail  against  her  beauty to  224 

whose  b.  did  astonish* u  331 

thou  art  all  beauty p  331 

truest  truth,  the  fairest  b. . .  a  335 
poetry  is  the  breath  oth....g  339 

the  soul  of  her  beauty 1 154 

in  autumn  beauty  stood e  157 

its  beauty's  secret  nearer,. .  .g  158 
their  brillian t  beauty  glows .  .^  158 

strewed  its  beauties o  159 

eyes,  in  lambent  beauty e  403 

mortal  looks  adore  his  b,*. .  .v  409 
music  in  the  beauty,  and.  ..h  230 
b.,  should  bo  liko  in  fame. .  .p  451 
strength  and  b.  of  the  soul ..c  453 
spring  up  into  beauty  liko.  .9  177 
all  the  beauty  of  the  sun*. .  .z  247 
land  whore  b.  cannot  fade,  .n  193 
b.  and  sadness  always  go. . .  ./494 

beauty  that  shocks  you o  495 

one  b.  mortifies  another 1 495 

beauty  no  pencil  * u  499 

•tls  b.  that  doth  oft  make*..  .*  477 

thick  bert-ft  of  beauty* r  470 

b.  and  virtue  shine  forever.  .1 472 
walks  in  b..  like  the  night..  .;t  473 

b.  of  a  lovely  woman c  474 

Braver-reputations,  like  b's. .  .x  359 
Decausc-b.  it  was  he;  b.  it  was.. 7  243 
Buck-when  gold  and  silver  b's..d  418 

nods  and  becks  and w  494 

Beckon- which  b's  me  away. . .  .c  86 

silently  beckons  afar r  279 

but  time  did  beckon 2  232 

Beckoning-b.  his  skill  with. .  .a  418 

Bed-in  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed. .  .p  19 

approach  a  bed  may  show ...  .p  19 

bed  has  become  a  place 9 19 

early  to  bed  and  early r  19 

with  the  lark  to  bed 0  25 

Its  pendent  bed,  and* y  27 

couched  in  a  curious  bed*  . .  .c  67 
thrice  driven  bed  of  down*  .  .d  78 


marigold,  that  goes  to  bed*. .  d  741 
f^om  thy  dark  and  lowly  b. .« 145 

cool,  dp'ip  beds  of  grass <131 

gushing  down  a  rooky  bed.  .1 136 
make  your  bed,  or  make. . .  ,9 137 

bed  of  sicred  dittany b  140 

boquot  by  his  bed* d252 

bed  shall  seem  a  school* r  414 

will  make  thee  b's  of  roeea.  ,w  IC^ 

bed  by  night,  a  chest  of v  206 

make  our  beds  of  roses* 9 154 

buried  in  beds  of  moss y  160 

our  own  delightful  bed. a  289 

ho  will  to  bed  go  sober 9  417 

in  the  bed  of  honor  lain r  199 

in  his  led,  walks  up  and*. .  ,ff  187 
without  the  bed  her  other*. .» 190 
out  of  his  wholesome  bed*,  .e  382 
my  grave  as  now  my  bed  .*..<888 
to  bed  and  doth  not  pray . .  .m  344 

in  his  bed  did  I  enjoy* b  391 

angels  guard  thy  bed id92 

thy  lamp  and  gone  to  bed. .  .p  339 
Beddowo-O  fair  gazeUe,  O  B. .  .r  439 

Bedeck-b.  the  green  glade 7  136 

Bcd-fello  w-strange  bcd*fe]low8*e  267 
Bedlam-bedlam,  or  the  mint,  .k  300 

Beo-yellow  bee,  with  fairy qOS 

a  bee-hive's  hum  shall c70 

so  bees  with  smoke* b  74 

boo  had  stung  it  newly M12 

where  the  bee  sucks* M12 

bees,  huouning  praises b  138 

harvest  for  the  honey  bee  . .  .d  166 

bee  with  cowslip  bells. aa  169 

bees  about  her  hover a  136 

O  bees,  sweet  bees J  212 

hum  the  golden  bees m  212 

they  rob  the  Hybla  bees* d  213 

soli  tary  bee,  whose  buzzing . .  e  213 

the  little  bee  returns hQlZ 

how  doth  the  little  buny  bee.»  313 
a  hunting  with  the  bee. ,,,  g 272 

of  i nnumerablo  bees p  286 

bo:)  hatli ceased  iU  wia-jiug.J(;376 

arc  furnished  with  bees b  226 

Pinotli.T.Kl  b's,  as  fair  cedar.. s  335 

hor.A  hum  about  globes e  336 

Run-shiae  to  the  bee m  244 

the  had  sits  on  the  bloom. ..g  129 
lips  when  bees  have  stung,  .a  129 

bees  around  a  rose a  401 

broom's  betrothed  to  the  b..m  435 

boe  sits  on  the  bloom ^436 

with  a  bee  in  every  bell 2  4J4 

bee's  swinging  chime {4i9 

bee  ftom  the  fox  glove  belL . .  1 395 

bees  made  honey ^/'343 

bee  with  honeyed  thigh i  390 

Becch-and  silver  beech m  277 

the  warlike  beech j  433 

Beef-piece  of  b.  and  mustard*. n  100 

Been-b.  as  you,  and  you  as  ho*.e  119 

ends  of  being,  to  ha  ve  been .  m  454 

it  might  have  been «  366 

what  has  been  and  is  not..  .s»  466 

that  which  I  have  been e  46 

Beer-there  was  beer  which fc  98 

folimy  to  drink  small  heet^,.h  499 
Boersheba-Dan  to  Beorsheba..  .1 333 
Beetlo-shardcd  b.  in  a  safer*. .  .r  212 


scarce  so  gross  as  beetles*..^ atS 
I>oor  b.,  that  we  tread  npoB*.A  lU 

BeMMbe  worst  that  may  b.*.  .q  3S4 

Befbre-grown  old  b.  my  time. ...« I 

who  never  loved  before d  S44 

not  one  before  aaotbez*.. ...d  171 
b.  you  say  Jack  Bobinson.  .dd  481 

if  money  go  before* J40 

time  wears  all  hU  locks  bu.. .«  437 

BefHend-fortnne  b's  the  bold.^  Ifii 

b.  thee  more  with  rain*. iS8l 

b.  US,  as  our  cause  is  Just*.... f  43 

Beg-and  doth  beg  the  alms*. .  .m33S 

taught  me  first  to  beg*. vlS 

beggar  b's  that  nerer  begg*d*.»19 
of  vice  must  pardon  beg*..  ..*  45S 
beg  often  onr  own  harms*,  .m  US 

Begem-b.  the  bine  fields  of  sky. d  403 

Beget-tbe  father  that  b's  them*.rll3 

to  hare  b.  before  I  cease It 

lore  alone  begets  lore m  91 

gold  begets  in  brethren  hate/Ul 
or  begets  him  bate* dI86 

Boggar-b's  should  (mnst) bo. . . .« 19 

a  beggar  that  is  dumb M9 

beggar  that  I  am.  I  am* sif 

teach  mo  how  a  beggai* *  19 

beggars  mounted,  run  theii*.z  11 
whilst  I  am  a  be^ar.  I  will*..|  19 

such  bliss  beggars  enjoy .AM 

when  beggars  die* J  9 

worse  in  kiogs  ilian  b'a* y  IIS 

farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  b.* r  U 

wonld  not  the  b.  then  facget*.d30 
prince  what  b.  pities  not*... < IS 

deserves  to  die  a  beggar aUt 

holiday,  the  beggar's  abop*.^  I'? 

beggars'  foct  and  heads v3I< 

whilst  I  am  a  beggax* b40 

Beggarly-b.  acct.  empty  boxflS*.fJM 

Beggary-no  vice  but  begguj*..3f  19 
beggary  and  poor  looks*..  ../A 
there's  beggary  in  the  love*.  ■  249 
no  vice,  but  beggary* *40 

Begin-togeth'^-r  th  .^50  we  can  h.q  Vt 

themselves  l>.,  as  at  the dXt 

where  I  did  b.  there  slia21*...i28 

Beginning-ending  and  b.  siin..i4l 
our  ends  by  our  b's  knew. . .  s  4M 

book  of  beginnings «487 

evil  beginning  hoazs]nay...f4V 

back  on  hopo's  bcglaniag..'k IS 
bad  ending  fallows  a  bad  h..s  10 

true  beginning  of  our  end*.. '09 
Begono-b.  without  our  paco*.. I SS 
Begotton-of  earth  and  sky  b. . .  .s  9i 
Beguile-so  beguile  thy  sorrow^^W 

b.  the  thing  lam  by* rVt 

beguile  my  tedious  bow.. ..< 4^ 

thou  wert  fashioned  to  b. . .  p  4T4 

B<^uilpd-<nemy  haUib.thee.s]^ 

Beharior-b's  from  the  ipwf-  ■*  >• 

Behind-'tU  alwaysleft  beblad.rUS 

live  in  hearts  we  leavtb 'S* 

golden  age  is  not  behind- .  •  -^ SB 
and  drew  b.  the  cloudy  nk.«1» 
onward,  and  my  joy  b.*..  ...llW  f 
b.  a  fhnming  provideB«...«W* 

llng'rtnglook  behind ■/•• 

Behold-b.  once  more  thy  fliM. .  .i  1 
lilies  saj;  behold  hov  «§.».•  ^ 
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I  Blull  behold  yonr  fitco u  269 

behold  thy  friend 2169 

power  to  Bay,  "beholdl" ...  .i  289 

behold  mel  I  am  worthy »  239 

wre  shall  behold  them  raifled.p  175 

you  behold  in  me  only o  309 

out  of  hope,  behold  her o  475 

that  may  behold  you  never,  j  249 
and  be  what  they  behold.  ...<2  294 

Beh<4dlng-b.  heaven  and. 2  7 

3eiiig-is  there  a  rarer  being. .  ,h  176 

wondrous  beings  these o  21 

bmth  a  part  of  being e231 

onrb.  is  madonp  of  light...  1231 

thus  the  frail  beings a  240 

none  but  ho  whose  b.  I  do*.  .<  177 

ends  of  b.,  to  have  been . . .  .m  454 

our  being's  end  and  aim.  ,,,h  191 

Beloagner 'd-against  b.  heaven .  u  457 

Belfry-devil  climbs  into  the  b.m  317 

Belgium-B's  capital  had ce  121 

BeUal-forth  the  sons  of  B. ...  J  214 

BeUe-b.  thee  daily,  honrly d  348 

b.  aU  comers  of  the  world*. .  q  887 
Xdied-onr  fSears  our  hopes  b. . .  j  81 

Belief-belief  consists  in a  20 

belief  is  the  real  test 5  20 

if  »  man's  belief  is  bad. j20 

within  the  prospect  of  belicf.*n  20 

belief  and  practice  tend h  48 

constant  in  their  belief a  57 

mine  is  the  old  bcUef 1 125 

hope,  he  colled,  b.  in  God.  ..r  343 
fiiiievo-oft  repeating,  they  b.  .c  113 
we  promise,  hope  believes. . .  m  116 
b'e  'tis  always  left  behind. . .  r  120 
we  wish,  we  soon  believe*. .  .p  20 
It  is  better  to  b.  that  a  man. A;  228 
western  world  b.  and  sleep.  J  369 
■ome  b.  they've  none  at  aU.  .c  473 
do  yon  believe  in  dreams. . .  .10  96 

wen  believe  this* Z263 

an  men  that  b.  in  truth ^443 

b^  because  they  love  the  lie.o  443 
albeist  half  believes  a  Ood.  .c  896 
bard  to  believe  may  seem. .  .p  844 

X  iio  believe  and  take  it X;  66 

Bdieved-nevcr  half  b.  where. . .  &  96 

Bdiever-evcry  b.  is  God's 1 266 

the  great  believer  makes. ...  10  236 

b.,  Christ  Jesus  presents. ....»'  442 

fcHieveat-when  in  God  thou  b.  .c  20 

Briiering-tho  victory's  in  b.. .  .d  20 

that  to  believing  souls*....  m  195 

b.  hear,  what  you  deserve 2  34 

cue's  life  with  true  believing.a443 

BA-bdl'a  responsive  peal g20 

Idzk-hammcr  strak  the  bell. . .  r  20 

TfOage  bells,  falling <20 

file  church-going  boll u  20 

eheerful  Sabbath  bells «  20 

eonrent  bell,  suddenly y  20 

the  bells  of  the  convent a  21 

load,  Tociforous  bells &21 

beDs  have  been  annointed...  .c  21 

iboeeevening  bells d21 

•  ttoae  Shandon  bells e21 

.  bineJanglcd.outoftim6*...y21 
,  bid  the  merry  bcUs  ring*..... ^21 

:  loud  TOiced  bells  stream ^'21 

fltet  lonely  bell  set  in  the 1 21 


wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky i  21 

under  the  Old  South  belL ...  .^  30 

melancholy  bells* A  46 

we  ring  the  bells  and  we «  57 

heard  the  bells  on  Christmas. y  57 
Christmas  bells  from  hilL ...  .^  57 
sleeps  sound  till  the  belL ...  .m  81 

the  merry  merry  bells m  81 

music,  but  our  passing  bell,  .r  85 
bells  do  chime,  'tis  angels.,  .d  369 
foxglove,  with  its  stately  b's. .  1 129 
heavy  tolling  funeral  bell. . .  h  339 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell. ; .  .d  281 
blows  out  its  great  red  bell. .  i  158 
ever  been  where  b's  have*. . .  i  178 

beU  struck  in  the  night n  813 

hang  porcelain  bells x  316 

with  a  bee  in  every  bell 1 434 

rung  the  passing  b.  for  Deity  .e  435 
b's  held  in  the  fairy  hands.. d  4C0 
our  quick  soiils  like  bells.  ...g  400 
mock  the  hyacinthine  bell. .  h  110 

bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 5  143 

light  of  its  tremulous  bells.  ./146 
fringed,  and  streaky  bells. .  ,e  133 

which  is  the  bell* a  255 

ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell*. . .  y  306 

the  bell  strikes  one ^  428 

silence  that  dreadful  bell*. . .«  383 

bells  in  your  parlors* h  478 

Bello-boording-school  belles  .  .h  450 

Beloved-she  b.  knows  nought*^ 480 

left  behind  living  beloveds. .  j  63 

He  givcth  His  beloved,  sleep,  c  415 

knew  she  was  by  him  b d  240 

Bellow-flattery  is  the  b's* g  125 

cease  now  tobcUow A  401 

Bellowcd-so  strutted  and  b.*.  .p  294 
Below-and  men  b.,  and  saints.  1 245 
wants  but  little  here  below.,  .p  89 
Belt-drawn  for  b.  about  the. .  .M38 
Ben  Adhem-lo  I  B.  A's  name.,  .g  284 
Bench-b.  of  heedless  bishops. u  308 
Bend-though  she  bends  him.  .c  267 
or  bends  with  the  rcmovex*.j9  208 

blue  sky  bends  over  all a  344 

Bending-b.  with  our  fulness,  .p  162 
BO  bending  tries  to  veiL . . .  .r  318 
and  bending  like  a  bow. . .  .m  123 

bendin  g  above  thee n  852 

Bencath-b.  closed  lids  and  ....q  889 
Benodiction-b.,  God's  angels. . .  .e  6 

silence  only  as  their  b e5 

the  benediction  of  these*. . .  .d  35 
had  a  face  like  abeaediction.a  111 
come  like  the  benediction. .  .h  896 
benediction  o'er  their  sod. .  ,g  441 
Beneflt-bom  to  do  benefits*. ...  g  63 

as  benefits  forgot* q  210 

can  do  greatest  b.  to  each. .  .t  174 

her  b.  mightily  misplaced*.  .<  178 

Bengala-close  sailing  from  B. . .  e  313 

Benighted-b.  walks  under u  49 

Benison-our  love,  our  bcnison*.&65 

like  a  celestial  bcnison aa  64 

love  the  traveller's  benison. .  c  403 
Benumbcd-we  foci  benumbed.*  292 
Bent-to  the  top  of  my  bent*. . .  .t  88 

branches  downward  b r  466 

affection  cannot  hold  the  b.*.g477 
Bequeath-what  can  we  b.*. . .  .a  185 


Bequeathed-b.  from  ancestors*,  d  74 
Bereft-though  thus  of  all  b . . .  .<  442 

thick,  bereft  of  beauty* r  476 

Berkeley-when  Bishop  B.  said.  2  490 
Berry-two  lovely  b'smoulded*.c  171 
holly  with  its  berries  red. . .  .2  437 
wholesome  berries  thrive*. . . r  295 
hedge  the  fh^stod  b's  glow. .  .q  440 
gorgeously  large  luscious  b's.i4.')8 

Bescech-I  do  beseech  you* u  284 

Bess- imago  of  good  Queen  B. . .  .0  45 

Best-man's  best  things  are /  34 

content  is  our  best  having*,  .a  67 

he  prov'd  the  best  man* /i  72 

must  be  for  the  best v08 

the  best  remains  to  learn . . . .  n69 
no  worse  a  husband  than  b.*y204 

best  which  God  sends 2  407 

best  administered  is  best. . .  .&  234 
best  things  are  the  truesti ...  g  241 

to  stay  at  home  is  best oa  192 

afternoon  of  her  best  days*,  .d  497 
past,  and  to  come,  seem  b.*.n  493 
b.  is  b.,  if  never  intemiix'd*.tt  499 

best,  ho  is  little  worse* ce  499 

b.  thoughts  came  from  others.i  351 

the  best  grows  highest 1 438 

Heaven's  last  best  gift g  464 

best  is  a  good  wife ^465 

last  and  best  of  all  God's....  m  475 

the  lost,  best  work a  476 

best  of  dark  and  bright k  473 

last,  the  b.  reserved  of  God.  .d  476 
royal  rose  sometimes  the  b. . .  2 155 
let  each  man  do  his  best*. . . .  o  414 
friendship,  which  is  the  b..  .&  175 

our  cause  the  best* r. .  .c  460 

then  'tis  our  best d  287 

honesty  is  the  best  policy. .  .u  198 
'tis  best,  praiseworthy  to. .  .m  343 
prayeth  best,  who  loveth  beet  .<  343 

they  say,  best  men  are* k  120 

b.  in  me  comes  from  within .  a  144 

b.  married  dies  married* «253 

.  life's  b.  J  oys  consist  in  peace .  d  380 
reasons  b.  known  to  himself,  i  465 

disputed  which  the  best g  385 

thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep* o  391 

'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all. .  .g  482 
doing  is  our  best  enjoyment,  e  483 
shows  its  best  face  at  first,  .n  409 
Bestow-b.,  to  make  her  amiable.o4T5 
Bestrid-lcgs  b.  the  ocean*. . .  .  t>  3GT 
Bestride-dothb.  narrow  world*/loft 
Beteem-b.  the  winds  of  heaven* .  u>  4 
Bethink-b.  yourself  of  crime*. /345 
Bethlehem-to  the  King  of  B. . .  .&  137 
Bethumped-b.  with  words*. . .  .t  482 

Betido-said  what  shall  b j*  407 

Betray-resolve  will  b.  itself. .  .a  109 
b.  us  in  deepest  conscquenco*.U45 
silenco  never  betrays  you. . .  i  C83 

to  betray  us  in  deepest* ./88 

finds  too  late  that  men  b. . .  .&  474 

Betrayed-Briton  not  bctray'd..n  810 

b.  my  credulous  innocence.  J  431 

trusting  bosom,  when  b k  431 

b.  do  feel  the  treason  sharply*. v431 

b.  the  Capitol?  a  woman.. .  .to  475 

Betrothed-I  was  b.  that  day. .  .0  220 

Better-still  betters  what*. c  3 
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better  than  our  thoughts j  i 

to  And  that  better  vayl A  20 

better  than  all  treasures Jb  26 

better  to  sink  beneath gl\ 

become  much  more  the  b.*.  .m  61 

better  to  be  lowly  bom*. d  €7 

to  better,  oft  we  mar* d  105 

better  for  being  a  little  bad*.Jk  120 
better  late  than  never*. . . . .  .j>  491 

better  day  the  better  deed,  .ee  492 
be  better  at  thy  leisure*.. .  ,nn  497 
striving  to  b.,  oft  we  mar*,  .ce  498 
my  dear,  my  better  half. . .  .m  600 

should  be  b.  than  ho  seems.  .Jk  186 

better  not  to  be  at  all e291 

did  I  say  a  better*. 6812 

return  me  much  a  better. . .  ./816 
force,  give  place  to  better*.  .6  855 

be  spared  a  better  man* 1 866 

by  you  the  wiser  and  the  b.  ^469 
fit  it,  with  some  better  time*. « 400 

good  words  are  bottei* u  481 

b.  to  wear  oxtt  than  to  rust.  .&  483 
all  the  better  part  of  me*. . . .  m  485 

so  much  the  better..  ^ a 227 

men  might  be  better  if  we. .  .i  228 

'tis  better  to  be  left u  240 

friendship  is  Infinitely  b. . .  .2172 
another  and  a  better  world,  .p  193 

I  have  seen  bettor J  277 

lightning,  'tis  better  than. .  .r  458 
ever  you  have  look'd  on  b.*.  .i  178 
better  as  my  strength  wears. d  327 

less  is  said  the  better y  326 

b.  had  they  ne'er  been  bom.<  449 

Betterment-b.  their  succeeding  d419 

Between-comes  something  b. .  .Z 117 

Bevy-a  bevy  of  fair  woman. . .  ^  476 

Bewailr«it  and  b.  their  loss*..  ./470 

Bewailed-the  birds,  'tis  said  b..n  32 

Beware-b.,  my  lord  of  Jealousy*  o216 

beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for.  .n  189 

beware  the  ides  of  March*. .  jf  496 

beware  of  desperate  steps. . .  .m  43 

Bezonian-B.?  speak  or  die*. . .  .a;400 

Bias-weak  bead  with  b.  rules.  .tt864 

Bible-puffs,  powders.  Bibles,  .w  495 

Bickering-our  ancient  b's*.. .  .<  ill 

Bid-who  bids  mo  hope &  201 

what  thou  bidst J  267 

because  we  bid  it* o  292 

what  I  bid  them  do* »448 

Bidder-withstand  highest  b. .  .as  466 

Blddestr-b.  unargued  I  obey. . .«  464 

Bide-b.  thou  when  the  poppy  p  161 

longer  summer  b.  so  late. . .  .g  208 

Biding-b.  light  that  moves  not  .j/  397 

Bier-round  my  bier  ye  come,  .e  415 

bore  him  barelkc'd  on  the  b.*  d  186 

bier  is  vacant  in  the  west. .  .i  386 

Big-fsr  too  big  for  words v  415 

Bigncss-the  b.  which  you  see.  w  297 

Bigot-bigots  to  Greece 9  75 

Bigotry-b.  may  swell  the  sail.  .A  488 

Bill-blood-extracting  bill fr  212 

I  have  bills  for  money* c  311 

what  docs  he  but  write  ft  b.  .asS09 

longer  than  their  bill c  819 

his  bill  was  BO  yellow g7^ 

Blllet-douz-art  of  writing  b. .  .n  816 
Billow-sounds  the  fiir  bUlow .  .e  246 


winds,  that  o'er  the  billows.  Jb  404 
blow,  wind:  swell,  billow*.. « 404 

count  the  billows  past a408 

leaves  fiUl  Into  billows  of  fire  .h  410 

the  billows  foam o  812 

no  turbulent  billows  roar. .  .h  862 

billows  never  break o  80 

distinct  as  the  biUowa 0  823 

Bind-fkst  bind,  fkst  find* <  497 

bind  and  loose  to  Truth x  443 

b.  all  our  shattered  hopes . .  .11 896 

safe  bind,  safe  find ^44 

ties  that  bind  our  souls v  63 

Bind-weed-slcndcr  b-w.  8pringBdl34 

Biography-subjects  for  Vs. ...  .u  48 
of  innumerable  biographies  .a  197 
biography  the  life  of  a  man .  c  835 

Birch-b.  has  dropped  its  tasselsj  373 
stems  of  delicate  birch  trees,  n  128 

the  birch,  for  shafts 4  *^ 

the  birch*tree  swang  her. . .  .n  433 

Blrd-b's,  on  every  blooming ...  m  21 
bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea.d  22 

birds  have  ceased  their /22 

such  a  beautiful  bird ^22 

poorl)ird!  how  fettered p  22 

bird  always  gayest a  23 

the  bird,  although m  23 

cuckoot  shall  I  call  thee  bird.'n  23 
for  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird. .  .X;  25 

bird  of  the  wilderness m  25 

the  birds  that  sing  on r  25 

unseen,  night-wandering  b. .  /25 

O  care  charming  bird fr  26 

bird  of  dawning  singcth*. . . .»  2C 

sweet  bird  that  sing'st 0  27 

sweet  bird  that  shun'st. «  23 

those  golden  birds m  29 

bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates,  .c  29 
imagine  how  the  b.  was  dead*  o  29 
bird,  whose  tail's  a  diadem. .  p  29 

the  song-birds  leave  us 1 30 

'tis  a  bird  I  love A30 

little  bird  took  from  that e  31 

Britannia's  isle,  bright  bird. /31 
the  bird  whom  man  loves. ...  1 31 

bird  did  what  she  could e  81 

all  sacred  deem  the  bird e  31 

b.  that  comes  about  our  doors.  Z 31 

BO  comes  the  b.  to  harm h  32 

the  birds,  'tis  said,  bewailed. n  32 
of  all  the  b's  ni>on  that  day .  .n  82 

the  bird  race  quicken j>  32 

most  diminutive  of  birds*. .  .e  31 

little  bird,  this  boon  e  34 

suppose  the  singing  birds*.  ./61 
that  waken  the  sweet  b's*. . .  .u  69 
birds'  tunes  are  po  tunes. . .  .n  78 
birds  would  sing  and  think* .j  110 

birds  choose  their  mates d  450 

singing  birds  take  wing 1 424 

like  some  sweet  bird d  259 

music  of  a  Bummer  bird. ....  0  456 
thou  to  b's  dost  shelter  give. c  434 

birds  in  leafy  galleries j  440 

Joying  to  heare  the  birdes. .  .i  433 

ye  birds  that  singing a  343 

birds  were  twittering  above .  w  325 
man  and  bird  and  beast. . . . aa  343 

O  comfortable  bird «  389 

birds  of  brighter  iMwers  are. c  371 


breezes  tell,  and  birds  repeat.<i872 
birds  and  all  its  blossoms. .  .\  872 

birds  are  in  their  song ^372 

wintry  birds  are  dreaming. .  h  873 
thousand  birds  had  built. . .  .^  373 
small  birds  peer  and  dart.. .  .g  373 
b's  they  sing  upon  the  wlngy374 
b.  race  quicken  and  wheel. .  m  874 

hear  the  birds'  song 1 163 

the  early  birds  made  glad...ml55 
when  all  the  birds  are  f&int.  J  212 
to  some  new  bird  each  hour,  j  271 
little  b's  have  almost  sung.  ./273 

birds  sing  madrigals n366 

rod,  and  bird  of  peace* a868 

like  a  summer  bird m277 

b's  have  left  the  shivering.,  .n 375 
sing,  little  b.I  the  rest  have.n  375 
b's  that  were  summer  guests .  e  376 
b's  have  ceased  their  singlng.l;  370 
songs  of  b's  have  vanished,  .p  377 

birds  were  past  away 6  878 

b's  warbled  their  sweet  opera  Xr378 

parent  b.  to  form  a  pen Jk331 

the  birds  were  singing c  221 

Joyous  the  birds A  25T 

birds  too  full  of  song ,j  270 

Birdlet-b's  singing  warble. . .  .0  372 
the  birdlets  in  their  best.  ...a  272 
b's'  warblings  have  vanished  9377 

Birth-our  Saviour's  birth  ls*...i  26 
I  do  not  remember  my  birth. /34 
death  ye  bid  us  hail  our  b. . .  j  39 

near  the  birth  of  Christ 96? 

sordid  birlh  from  fear. .,..., .g71 

borders  upon  our  birth. c  81 

no  lack  before  our  birth. . ..'..{ 81 

for  at  thy  birth p  251 

of  birth,  of  fortune e  257 

have  a  different  birth 1 276 

ignorant  of  his  birth  and*.,  .c  309 
tender  blue  bcUs  at  whose  b.<  130 

our  birth  is  nothing r236 

the  sunshine  is  a  glorious  b . «  208 

our  birth  is  but  a  sleep g236 

for,  since  the  birth  of  Cain*,  c  176 
borrow  thy  auspicious birlh.d284 
noble  by  birth,  yet  noble. . . . j>  290 
Jovial  star  reigned  at  his  b.*.  1 403 
burden  was  thy  birth  to  me*/442 
birlh.  is  nothing  but  our. ...q  428 
as  also  in  birth  and  death... a 473 

Birthday-on  all  my  b's,  for. ...  1 151 
laburnum  on  his  birthday,  .d  128 
my  birthday!  how  many . . .  ./34 

thU  is  my  birthday,  and Ir  84 

b.  is  the  disx>elling  of  a  dream.  ■»  34 
a  birthday:  and  now  a  day.  .^34 
,  my  birthday  lessons  are  done .  h  34 
your  birthday,  as  my  own. ...  1 34 
anniversary  of  a  birthday . ...»  84 

Biscay-Biscay  '8  sleepless  bay .  j  364 

Bishop-bench  of  heedless  b's . .«  308 

a  bishop,  what  you  will «  60 

hypocrisy  of  abishop .j  69 

Bit-had  Its  head  bit  off  by*. . . .  >  82 

Bite-dogs  delight  to  bark  and  b.d  68 
have  smaller  BtiU  to  bite  'em  ./21S 
shall  b.  upon  my  necessity*. /861 
b's  and  blows  upon  my  body^S78 
dare  bite  the  best* M  354 
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last  It  ahoQld  b.  iU  maater*. .  A  262  ' 
that  dost  not  bite  so  nigh*.  .9  210  | 

bark  ia  worse  than  bite x  -lO'i  , 

flaronrs  if  wo  b.  it  through  .^444 
Bitter-how  b.  a  thing  it  is  to*,  j  10 L 
■ome  bitter  o'er  the  flowers,  .d  4.") ' 
world's  cmelty  ia  b.  banc. . .  v  483 

bitter  to  sweet  end* c  77 

eating  the  bitter  bread  of*,  .e  3G3  ; 

bitter  ere  long  back  on 23C3  > 

bitter  is  a  Bcomfal  Jest d21G! 

more  bitter  fiir  than  all n  2UH  | 

bitter  to  taste 223G 

make  my  own  lefts  bitter 1 2r>7 

Bitterest-that  is  the  b.  of  all.  it  349 
Blttemesa-b.  of  death,  is  hope. a  202 

life's  worst  bitterness x  4 

Icavea  that  give  it  bitterness,  c  IIB 
Black-b.,  fearful,  comfortless*..  7  30C 

black's  not  so  black n  331 

are  the  b.  yes^rz  pageants*. p 412 
black  aa  the  damning  drojra.c  21^ 
white  will  have  it  a  black. ...» 40r>  \ 

wHl  make  bhick.  white* ^  88  ■ 

black  and  burning  as  a  cool .  v;  I'JS  ' 
now  black  to  the  very  heart  .c  143  | 
O  bosom,  black  as  death*.,  .ce  384  < 
Bl*ckberrj-as  pli'nty  as  b.*. . . . v  li  | 
blackberries  Juicy  and  fh^sh./l438 

Black-bird-b-b.  and  thrush «  22  ; 

yonng  block-bird  built ^22 

O  black-birdl  sing  me A  22 

black-bird  sings  along i  22 

listen  fondly  while  the  b-b. .  .t  22 
Black-browed-loving.  b-b.*.  ...j  289 
Bteeker-and  you  the  b.  devil*.  ^'4'J.S 
Blackncss-b.  in  mountain  glen.t  377 

b.  of  that  noonday  night <;  78 

up  the  blackness  streaking,  .i  113  i 

to  Booty  blackness  from j  30  ' 

Blacksmith-besidothcb'sdoor.6301 ' 

Btodder-with  a  slit  and  a  b. .  .it  123  j 

boya  that  swim  on  bladders*  ^  179  ' 

bladders  and  musty  soods*.  .g  310  . 

Bhde-give  our  shining  blades. o  329 

Bot  bend  a  blade  of  grasH /1G4 

■book  the  f^ragment  of  his  b.«  4r>2  \ 
between  two  b's.which  bear8*/217  ' 

blade.  Toledo  trusty a  457  | 

heart-stain  away  on  its  blade . .«  4  71  • 
Bbme-how  to  order  without  b.&  11  | 

!    jttstly  praise,  or  Justly  b d  77  | 

joyful  and  i^ec  fh)m  blame  .u  100  ; 
neither  the  inaiso  nor  the  b.d401 
the  other  mickle blame*. ...p 400 
■be  ia  to  b.  that  has  been  try  'd/4r>4 
we  ought  io  b.  tho  culture.. m  205 
Shmefhl-b.  as  executioners*. .  ,j  280 
Aamcless-puro  relics  of  b.  life. ^213 

Bfautdishment-oll  tho  b's r  73 

b'fl  of  lifo  are  gone 2408 

Btane-Mont  B.  is  tho  monarch .  o  279 

flhnched-blanch'd  with  feai*. j^  121 

Bknk-nniversal  b.  of  nature's,  .c  91 

2haphcmy-4Eihrink  not  fromb..o75 

■oldier  is  flat  blasphemy*.  ...nil 

IBMf  blot  the  day  and  b.  tho ...  oa  93 

throngh  his  heart,  fury  blast  .c375 

-.    biaat  wails  in  tho  key-hole .  .e  375 

b.  of  war  blows  in  our  ears*./  459 

.  the  mahing  of  the  bhist 2  369 


a  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook*.  ..Ik  407 
blower  of  which  blast  is  Bhe.o4GC 
with  contrary  b.  proclaims.  .<  US 
by  wintry  blasts  unmoved,  .k  135 
many  blnstrt  to  shake  them*./ 408 
Bl.iRtcd-b.  with  excess  of  light,  a  81 
Ulaze-bathfl  them  in  the  blaze.. 0  22 
dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon./3.'S 
b.  fortli  the  death  of  princes*,  j  85 

the  papphire  blaze c93 

scattering  wide  the  b.  of  day  .<7410 
creeps  the  skirting  blaze. . .  .d  435 

greatest  can  but  blaze o  115 

burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. X:  115 

in  each  a  blaze  of  scarlet. . .  .a  145 

into  fra'jranro  at  his  blaze,  .n  159 

wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze.  ..a  405 

Blazod-as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw*  e  322 

Blazon-<lo  give  tho  five-fold  b.*c  178 

Bleach-lea vo  them  to  bleach...!  2G1 

Bleak-bleak  in  tho  cold  wind*,  .c  51 

in  b.  and  barren  pLoces,  fyeBh.al42 

Bleared-b.  his  eyrfl  with  books. 7  405 

b.  sights  are  Fjwctacled*. . .  ./343 

Bleat-b.  tho  one  at  the  other*..!  211 

the  b.  of  flocks;  the  breath  of.  M  42 

Ble<l-my  heart  ha.-<  bled n  442 

Bleed-others  b.  for,  b.  for  me . .  1 240 
they  have  torn  me,  and  I  b.  .c441 
blee<l,  bleetl, i>oor  country*.. it 448 
in  vain  doth  valour  bleed. .  .q  450 

the  heartH  bleed  longest o  485 

Bleeding-bequeath'd  by  b.  sire .  *  228 

love  lies  bleeding k  240 

Blemish-nature  there's  nob.*.  v449 
Blond-their  lighter  glories  b.  .p  433 

BlesA-God  bless  the  Ring b  35 

flo<l  bless  you!  1  liave 7  34 

Jove  bless  thee,  master* c35 

God  bless  us  all fc  35 

whoeo  visions  bless 6  70 

b.  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow,  r  80 
when  pain  can't  b.  heaven. .  .te  91 
with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless.  .m2 
to  bless  tha  thing  it  loves. .  .g  243 
make  her  tliauks  bless  thee*. u418 

to  bless  him,  if  he  can cl81 

Blessed-b.  by  Thee  in  being ...  .e GO 

most  blesfl'd  upon  earth it  99 

blessed  are  peace-makers*. ..  b  3:11 

b.  influence  of  one  true w  209 

and  he  alone  is  blessed t234 

it  is  twice  blcps'd* >  2C3 

blessed  is  ho  who  has  found,  v 482 
ah,  blessed  thoy  who. .......c  244 

blessed  throngh  love /245 

all  we  know  of  what  tho  b.  do.  o  194 

believed  had  b.  one's  life. . .  .a  443 

Blesse<lness-found  the  b.  of*. . ,  ./4 

dies  in  single  blessedness*. .  .d  94 

Blpspoth-it  b.  him  thatgives*.>2G3 

BloHsing-b's  brighten  as  they. .«  35 

blcpsings  ever  wait  on r34 

blessings  star  forth  forever. .  .0  31 

blessings  for  curses* la  53 

b's  they  enjoy  to  guard 1 3C1 

steal  immortal  blessing*. . .  .6  222 
with  this  kiss  toko  my  b.*. .  j  222 

a  blessing  on  tho  Rhine it  365 

until  thou  hast  a  blessing. .  .v  345 
b's  are  plentiful  and  rife. . .  .e  869 


expectation  makes  a  b.  dear.d2Q8 

is  a  blessing  or  a  curse c  210 

such  b's  nature  pours to  286 

like  ev'ry  other  blessing. . . .«  232 
amid  my  list  of  blessings. .  .n  442 
blessings  may  appear  under. r  327 
takes  one  blesping  iVom  us.  .$  355 

Blest-O  blest  retirement!  A:iend.x  5 
blest  is  thy  dwelling-place.,  .m  25 

blest  and  distinguish'd !  34 

mortals  always  to  1>e  blest . .  .n  34 
mortals  always  to  be  blest. .  .n  34 

blest  is  ho  whose  heart p  34 

the  blest  to-day  is  as. .  .* a  Sfr' 

blest  with  health,  and  i)eace./70 

smiled,  and  ho  was  blest u  473 

tho  islanfls  of  tho  blest 6  862 

I  have  been  blest o  2G0 

glowing  and  blest c  221 

never  is,  but  always  to  bo  b.X;201 
ancestors,  with  littlo  blest.. it 295 

Blew-milky-bell'd  amarylllsb.n  132 
trumpet ;  whence  he  blew. .  .&  838 
blew  a  loud  universal  blast. d  466 
blew  soul-aui mating  strains.. A  35 

Blind-he  that  is  stricken  blind*^  35 
perceive  that  thou  wast  b. .  .0 179 
the  bountiful  blind  woman'*'. £178 
Irive  is  blind,  and  lovers*. . .  .c247 

Cupid  painted  blind* A  247 

eyes  to  the  blind d443 

unbelief  is  blind A  449 

the  blind  to  hear  him  si>eak*.e341 

real  is  very  blind »488 

therefore  roprcflented  blimL..^  218 

blind  to  former o  118 

blind  his  foul  with  clay. . .  .j  279 

tho  learned  are  blind.* x  227 

why  love  must  needs  bo  b.  .7  240 
be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  .^47C 

Blindness-bi'anty,  or  all  b p  331 

only  in  our  blindness /220 

oh,  blind  to  tho  future v  175 

Bliss-thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss*. .  .c  6 
perfection  m.ikes  sum  of  b.  .10 17 
bliss  which  only  centres  in...t  35 
bliss  more  brightly  glow.....^  35 
sober  certainty  of  waking  b.  .h  35 
simplest  bliss  the  millions. . . !  3S 
storres  lights  to  eternal  blisao  m38 

there  is  such  real  bliss a  79 

never-fading  bliss e90 

bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn. . .  .m  35 
falls  i^om  all  he  knows  of  b.m  355 
Thou  source  of  ell  my  bliss,  .h  341 
highest  bliss  of  human-kind.m  395 
woo  we  every  b.  must  gain. .«  397 

youth  dreams  a  bliss ^486 

scenes  of  accomplished  bliss  .j  193 

trovi  that  realm  of  bliss o  103 

throned  on  highest  bliss. .. .&  103 
have  but  a  shadow's  bliss*.  .7  380 
the  contrary  bringeth  b.*..  .A  258 

my  second  bliss  in  Joy tl70 

should  come  a  time  of  bliss  j  221 
some  place  tho  b.  in  action. s:  227 
bliss  in  possession  will  not..« 216 
where  ignorance  is  bliss.... e 206 

excels  all  other  bliss .m  265' 

exceeds  all  earthly  bliss «  265 

virtue  makes  the  bliss it  453 
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ererj  bliM  in  store oMl 

•    their  bliss  to  ourselTes ^246 

I    Is  the  Yital  principle  of  b . .  .p  192 
it  was  the  bliss  within «  472 

Blissfal-b.  certainty,  a  vision.!  242 

SUster-name  b's  our  tongne8*.a  449 
b's  on  the  tongue  would. . .  ./821 

Blithe-no  lark  so  blithe  ss  he.  .o  65 
O  blithe  new-comer n  23 

Slock-chlp  of  the  old  block. . .  .r  47 
head  stoop  to  the  block*. .  .  ^364 

Blockhead-A  blockhead  rubs. . .« 162 

the  bookful  blockhead u  406 

when  a  blockhead's  insult..  4216 
blockhead  with  melodious,  .k  304 

Blood-blood  more  stirs  to  rouse*  1 3 
conduits  of  my  blood  fh)ze*..  .n  7 
descended  of  a  gentler  b.*. . .  .e  17 

111  not  shed  her  blood** « 18 

his  blood  'tis  said  down c  31 

blood  only  serves  to  wash. . .  w  74 

blood  is  the  base  of  all p  79 

thy  king's  blood,  stain'd*. . .  .d  84 

drink  my  blood  as y  86 

blood  of  tyrants  is  not d  448 

one  raised  in  blood* 1 448 

precious  blood  the  cross. . .  .d  869 

blood  inclined  to  mirth* <  859 

man  whose  blood  is  warm*.  AA  499 
if  you  do  but  taste  his  b. . .  .10  467 
blood  of  the  wronged  and. .  .p  888 

b.  speaks  to  you  in  my* «  481 

bathed  with  blood  and  tears. u  484 

blood  of  all  the  Howards {485 

mystic  spell  written  In  h,..h 488 
is  in  the  air  and  in  the  b.  ...g  373 

beats  with  his  blood ^279 

b.  hath  been  shed  ere  now*.^  280 

shed  this  costly  blood* m  280 

all  the  while  ran  blood* d  211 

nearness  to  our  sacred  b.*. .  .k  219 
Just  raised  to  shed  his  b. . .  .m  334 
flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it.q  203 
cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  b.  ^240 

ride  in  blood* A  469 

with  man's  blood  jMdnt*. . .  .t  469 

summon  up  the  blood* ( 459 

in  his  smoking  blood* i  460 

all  the  blood  within  me o  242 

drop  my  b.  by  drachmas*. . .  1 199 
simple  faith  than  Norman  b.«  182 
napkins  in  his  sacred  b.*. .  .a  142 
guiltless  of  his  country's  b..^  114 

hath  bought  blood* plOi 

that  curdled  the  blood e  143 

red  drops  fell  like  blood e  134 

freeze  thy  young  blood ^121 

his  blood  to  the  rose r  126 

blood  will  follow  where s  862 

to  th'  fire  i'  th'  blood* ^251 

the  fresh  b.  in  thy  cheeks*.  ^  260 
there  is  no  caste  in  blood. .  .r  412 
few  drops  of  human  blood....d  448 

hot  blood  hath  stepp'd* i  808 

Blood-stone-i ts  stone,  b's. ...  ^  2G9 

Bloody-b.  noses  and  cracked*. n  209 

pale-fkc'd  moon  looks  b.*. .  .m  460 

worse  than  a  b.  hand  is  a*. .  ^193 

we  must  have  b.  noses* a  461 

must  often  wipe  a  b.  nose. ..  .q  67 
Bloom<-the  tender  b.  of  heart. .  .j>  36 


or  sight  of  vernal  bloom c  91 

generous  in  its  bloom n  147 

pansies  b.  not  in  the  snows. /148 
primrose  and  the  daisy  b. .  ,h  160 
leafless  b's  in  a  damp  nook,  .p  160 

blooms  without  a  peer /149 

picture  frames  of  bloom. . .  .k  131 

the  rose>acacia  blooms r  131 

the  purple  asters  bloom. . .  .m  133 
touched  with  soft  peculiar  b./134 
wealth  of  tangled  blooms. ...  1 135 
Are  in  her  dusky  blooms. . .  .g  136 
another  rose  may  bloom ....  9 125 
myrtle,  in  their  perfect  b. .  .^  127 
the  bee  sits  on  the  bloom . . . .  ^r  129 
with  the  crocus's  golden  b.m  372 
O  flower,  of  song,  bloom  on..^  140 
b's  the  pale  forget-me-not. .  .2 140 
with  cheiry  b.,  and  moved.m  140 
b's  nowhere  but  in  Paradise.  1 415 
in  thee,  will  b.  for  ever  more. v  162 

whose  bloom  is  brief r  278 

if  only  one  could  b.  for  me . .  1 155 

closely  clustered  bloom q  15G 

the  roses  were  all  in  bloom. . 1 159 
ftesh  and  upright,  blooms,  .r  159 

with'ring  in  my  bloom a  316 

burst  into  such  breadth  of  b.  d  440 
perpetual  bloom  of  roses. . .  .u  325 
hopes  and  bid  them  b.  again .  u  396 
holders  like  your  thorny  b's.  X;  141 
blooms  modest  and  tender,  .p  141 
bloom  red  roses,  dewy  wet . .  { 147 
winds  sink  in  billowy  bloom.X;  147 

Bloomed-green  b.  oak  and.  ...k 378 
the  May-flowers  bloomed.  ,..g  132 

there  b.  the  strawberry d  132 

gardens,  that  one  day  b.*. . .  r  347 

Blooming-left  blooming  alono.v  153 
the  flowers  richly  blooming,  .d  70 
in  summer's  green  blooming.p  422 

Blossom-on  cherry  blossoms,  .m  42 
new  blossom  of  humanity. . . &  55 
snow  of  the  blossoms  dressed .  A  31 
cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms*.*  83 

to-morrow  blossoms* n  46 

the  lonely  gentian  blossoms. e  141 
simplest  of  b'sl  to  mine  eye .  .6 142 
b.  that  I  took  was  thinn'd.  ..2142 
trees,  their  blossoms  don  ....g  271 
apple  into  blossom  burst. . .  .q  371 
b.,  though  it  be  'mid  snows. o 377 
blossom  flaunting  in  the  eye .  d  129 
blossom  shall  breathe  down.t  129 
rose,  that  blossoms  for  a  day  .dl30 
poetry  is  the  blossom  and.  ..n  338 
red  mom  began  to  blossom..a  153 

blossoms  in  the  trees b  286 

rose,  the  sweetest  blossom.  .5 154 
stars  will  b.  in  the  darkness. X;  159 

blossoms  blue  still  wet A 159 

blossom  of  returning  light,  .q  159 
blossom  enchantingly  shy .  ..i  160 

drops  each  blossom b  404 

to-morrow  blossoms* f  235 

under  the  blossom* f  264 

thus  are  my  b's  blasted*. . .  .9  267 

in  star  or  blossom /270 

new  blooming  blossoms A  270 

answered  by  a  blossom i  270 

my  blossoms  sleep X;270 


blossom  of  the  almond  tteoB.kOi 

white  as  the  b's  which m  434 

b's  brave  bedecked  daintUy.n  434 
world  of  blossoms  for  the  iJee.  a435 

b's  and  leaves  in  plenty h  435 

b's  fringe  the  apple  boughs. e  4tSS 
as  bullion  unalloy'd  her  b's.fc  435 
lovely  blossoms  iklter  down./436 
b's  in  meadow  and  wood. . . .  A  438 

dew  from  leaves  and  b e  440 

blossom  in  purple  and  red.  ./250 
gratitude  is  the  fiiirest  b. . . .« 183 
its  yellow  blossoms  hang. .  .A  435 
thou  the  b.  blooming  there.  j>  439 
the  blossom,  nay,  the  pollen. Ir 445 
magic  on  blossom  and  spray .  A  450 
blossom  of  the  garden  dies,  .c  848 

blossoms  in  the  trees j»348 

starry  blossoms,  pure  and. . . k  203 
bear  blossoms  of  the  dead. .  .0  429 

b.  of  the  summer  hours a  144 

b's  all  around  me  sighing.  ..klU 
when  their  b's  open  white,  .r  145 

sweet  red  blossoms d  149 

blossoms  sweet  and  red p  133 

fragrant  blossom  over  graves  b  134 
cassias  b.  in  the  zone  of. ...  e  136 
the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew.  /135 
crimson  b's  of  the  coral  tree .  1 136 
each  blossom  that  blooms. .  « 129 
rose,  that  blossoms  for  a  day  d  130 
still  sweet  with  blossoms. . . a  371 
spring  hangs  her  in&nt  b's.e  371 
birds  and  all  its  blossoms. .  .A  372 
spring  with  a  rush  of  b's ....  2  872 

trees  are  in  the  blossom q  372 

under  the  snow-drift  the  b's  A  378 
daisy  blossoms  on  the  rocks.«  138 
blossoms  everywhere .......  a  139 

meadow  b.  of  sunlit  spaces. .  1 139 

Blossomed-Ulies  b.  in  our  path.c  97 
primroses  that  blossomed.. .  .0 126 
b'd  furze,  unprofltably  gay.j»  140 
blossomed  the  lovely  stars.  .0  402 
fuU-b'd  trees  filled  all  the  air  p  369 
blossomed  and  Ihded a  279 

Blossoming-morning  glories  b.o  147 
white  with  b.  cherry-trees.,  .t  872 

blue  violets  wereb m  159 

the  east  is  blossoming  I k  410 

Blot-text  that  looks  a  little  b. . .«  40 

to  blot  out  order A  47 

blot  the  day  and  blast  the. .  .oa  93 

what  they  discreetly  blot v  337 

creation's  b.,creation's  b]ank.o  210 
dying  he  could  wish  to  blot.n  336 
blot  out,  correct,  insert. ...  .j>  337 

one  universal  blot e290 

the  art  to  blot cdOO 

names  were  to  blot  out  the. .«  473 

Blotch-crimson  b's  deeply k  433 

Blotted-half-b'd  out  with  gold  a  145 

blotted  out  forever e  292 

loved  one  blotted  from A  90 

Blow-hand  that  gives  the  b...  .m  41 
perhaps  may  turn  his  blow. .«  42 
chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow*.A  65 
Triton  b's  his  wreathed  hoim.^  56 
hand  that  gave  the  blow . .  . .  r  80 
blow  wind,  come  wrack  1*. . . .«  98 
blow,  bugle,  blow a  101 
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Bonl,  the  body's  gnest <399 

of  the  soul  the  body  form. .  .p  899 
Joint  and  motion  of  her  b*. . .  f  476 
husband  commits  his  body*.&  259 
seeming  b's  but  one  heart*..el71 
ask  not  bodies  doomed  to  die.9 175 

winna  let  a  poor  body ^242 

about  that  b.  -where  against* .  v  246 , 
mind  that  makes  the  body*..»200 

supports  the  body  too 1 200 

Bold-be  bold,  be  bold uTl 

bo  b.  and  eyermore  be  bold. .«  71 

be  not  too  bold a72 

bold  to  leap  a  height A 143 

fortune  beftiends  the  bold,  .p  166 

fortune  fkvors  the  bold q  166 

b.  for  life  to  come  is  false.,  .u  122 

bold  John  Barleycorn  1 c  214 

my  satire  seems  too  bold. . .  .c370 
bold  of  your  worthiness*. . .  .u  307 

Boldest-b.  held  his  breath J  382 

Bolt-sharp  and  sulphurous  b.^.p  404 
Bolting-you  must  tarry  the  b.*n302 

Bond'I'U  have  my  bond* p361 

within  the  b.  of  marriage*... /379 

In  all  the  bonds  we  over v266 

mystic  b.  of  brotherhood.. .  .a413 
sacred  b.  of  blissful  peace....  {173 

his  words  are  bonds* u60 

takeabond  of  fkte* vll8 

cancel  his  bond  of  life* w3C3 

bond  which  keeps  mo  pale*.Jt289 
merely  Justice,  and  his  b*.  .^219 

this  bond  is  forfeit* p 219 

prosperity's  the  very  b.  of*..p498 

Bondage-disguise  our  b p475 

its  ark  of  bondage  leaves. . .  ./396 
Bondman-bondman  in  his*...  .6229 

Bondsmen-hereditary  b clG7 

Bone-lay  his  weary  bones* gl 

when  virtue's  steely  bones . .  .c61 
of  his  bones  are  coral  made*. .  <4Q 
paste  and  cover  to  our  b's*. .  .r  84 

sing'st  to  her  bones* ./104 

interred  with  their  bones*..  .tlOfl 
my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  b's...p374 
bone  and  skin,  two  millers.. ^203 
within  my  tent  his  bones*.. w4&4 
bare-pick'd  b.  of  majesty*..  .a;459 
their  bones  with  industry*.. 2181 

as  curs  mouth  a  bone a;324 

grind  the  bones  out  of  their.e341 

rattle  his  bones  over  the n  341 

Book-I  spread  my  books,  my. . .  .a  2 

treasures  that  In  books X;  26 

books  are  the  legacies ^36 

cannot  celebrate  books ^36 

books  are  life-long  fk-iends. .  .p  36 
books  are  embalmed  minds... 9  36 

books,  books,  books r  36 

ungenerous,  even  to  a  book. .«  36 
that  is  a  good  book  which  is. A  36 
b's  that  charmed  us  in  youth.<30 

books  are  delightful J  36 

you,  O  b's,  are  the  golden. . .  .A;  36 
some  books  are  to  be  tasted... 1 86 
knowledges  remain  in  book8.m  86 

worthy  books  are  not o  86 

fiurwel  my  boke.  and  my A  87 

out  of  old  bookes,  in  good. . .  .<  ST 
.    booki  should,  cot  businsM . . .  ft  S7 


Uows  have  answered  blows*p  104 
when  most  she  otTers  blows*  x  165 
themselves  must  strike  the  b.  c  167 
perhaxw  may  turn  his  blow. .  1 168 
b]ow«  blow,  thou  winter*. . .  q  210 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow*. .  .q  407 
"blows  dust  in  others*  ejetl*.J  452 
it  with  a  hundred  blows*. ...  o  181 
Vu  and  buffets  of  the  world*  n  355 
ni  blows  the  wind  that*. . .    j  467 

blows  no  man  to  good* p  467 

weed-flower  that  simply  b's.a  155 
where  the  wild  thyme  b's*.  .e  158 
•weetly,  softly  b's  the  gale,  .n  371 
bites  and  b's  upon  my  body* .  d  378 
of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow,  a  412 
blow,  winds,  and  crack*. . .  .m  404 
blow,  wind  I  swell,  biUow*.  .n  404 

that  but  this  blow* 0  235 

however  it  blow <122 

afraid  to  blow  too  much 1 46C 

Blower-b'r  of  which  blast  is . .  0  46G 

Bloweth-b.  no  man  good 0  46C 

knowledge  bloweth  up ./489 

Blowing-blowing  trora  the  sea/4C7 
Blown-showers  arise,  blown*.. r  41G 

b.  with  restless  violence* c  85 

Btne-melted  in  her  depth  of  b.  g  159 
eovera  all  the  bank  with  b. . .« 159 
the  borage  gleams  more  blue^  134 

^Tiolets,  heavenly  blue J 140 

blue  heavens  above  us g  271 

elimbs  up  the  desolate  blue.n  275 
tender  blue  of  wistfal  skies. e  374 
changed  Loch  Katrine  blue..n  374 

Tiolet'a  beautiful  blue J 12G 

darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  b.x  323 

blue  ocean— roll «  322 

ttom.  the  nnflithomed  blue,  .n  446 

*  sea  of  blue  thoughts «109 

blue  I  'tis  the  life  of  heaven.  .<  109 
blue  I  'tis  the  life  of  waters. .«'  109 

bine  1  gentle  cousin { 109 

blue,  boundless  heaven u  110 

bine  eyes  are  pale y  110 

bine  as  the  spring  heaven 9 161 

Ibe  b.  arch  will  brighten  . .  .m  449 
the  blue  fields  of  the  sky. . .  .d  403 

first  the  blue J  270 

under  heavens  of  happy  b. .  .e  440 

b..  the  fbesh,  the  ever  tree  I .  .d  323 

Bfocbell-hang-head  bluebell. . .  A  134 

Sing,  bluebells,  ring A  371 

Slaebird-b's  have  contracted..  J  22 

piped  the  bluebird Jl;22 

woods  the  b's  warble  know .  .0 159 
bluebird  with  its  Jocund. . .  .1 271 

b.  prophesying  spring k  372 

Blne-eyed-came  a  little  b-c. . . .»'  140 

Btatnder-ln  men  this  b.  still. . .  .a  61 

b'sronnd  about  a  meaning.  ,v  336 

BbmderedF^he  b.  on  some h  452 

Bbmt-partaken  b's  the  sabre's.j^  330 
Bhmted-fear  it  should  get  b. .  •«  471 

Ibwh-blnsh  to  give  it  in e  10 

friendship's  wcU-feigned  b. .  .0  85 

binsh  alone  which  fades .j>  35 

Ablnshiano  language qK 

binab  in  the  midst  of  brown .  .r  35 
Aeek  be  ready  with  a  b.*.. . .  1 35 
gpench  vonr  blushes*  »,.... ,u 35 

4S 


no  one  to  blush  with  me*. . . .  w  35 
perceive  whether  I  b.  or  no*. .»  35 
prolixious  b's  that  banish*. .  .y  35 

yet  will  she  blush* a  86 

the  man  that  blushes  is  not.  .e  36 

if  you  can  blush,  and* a;  62 

blush  the  queen  of  every  . .  .u  151 

the  blush  of  even dl32 

cheek  is  tipp'd  with  a  b. . .  .m  138 

still  blush,  as  thinking* ft  222 

blush,  happy  maiden m  220 

a  mantling  blush J 152 

to  reflect  back  her  bliishes.  .k  153 
blush  to  see  you  so  attired*.^  122 
cheek  yet  warm  with  b's. . .  .r  410 
should  b.  OS  much  to  stoop,  .n  293 

bom  to  blush  unseen x  292 

sweet  the  b.  of  bashftilness. .»  490 
b's  all  her  face  o'crspread. . . .  1 446 
shame  1  where  is  thy  blush*. «  381 
weep  to  record,  and  blush..  .A  384 

blush  tofinditfcimo 9 115 

Bufllised  with  blushes r  161 

Blushed-b.  like  the  waves  of. .  .n  85 

she  thought  he  blush'd* 1 85 

ne'er  blushed,  unless  in b  452 

we  never  blushed  before . . . .«  266 

water  saw  its  God  and  b /268 

seen  its  God  and  blushed. . .  ,h  268 

with  the  oath  blushed e  292 

blushed  to  its  core <  127 

Blushing-b.  apparitions  start*,  v  35 

how  pretty  her  blushing 5  36 

blushing  honors  thick* n  4G 

blushing  like  the  mom A  257 

look  upon  us  with  a  b.  face,  .c  411 

we  are  blushing  rosos p  152 

blushing,  kiss  the  beim*. . .  ./278 
skies  yet  blushing  with. . . .  ./447 

religion,  blushing,  veUs g  358 

not  a  full  blushing  goblet. . .  v  461 

Blustering-a  b.  band m  311 

tempest  and  a  b.  day* m  467 

Board-all  the  b's  did  shHnk..  .ilf461 
Boarding  school-in  b-s  may.. X: 304 
Boast-boast  itself  the  fairest.. A 130 

boast  through  time dl81 

God  thanks,  and  make  no  b*.r  206 
Boasting-where  b.  ends,there..w  601 
Boat-little  boats  should  keep. . .  9  43 

leaky  boat  on  a  sea  of. 088 

b's  that  are  not  steered*. ...  to  166 

one  boat  hard  rescued q  234 

drive  the  b.  with  my  sighs*./417 

Boatman-take,  O  b.  thrice e  86 

Bobolink-b's  from  silence. o  22 

Body-man's b.  and  his  mind. .  .a 62 
patch  up  thine  old  body*...  .aa  61 

little  body  with  a* 269 

body  to  that  pleasant* ^83 

yield  my  body  to  the  earth*.. 9 84 

why  are  our  bodies  soft* v  477 

b.  flUed,  and  mind  vacant*,  .a 362 

the  body's  delicate* gl67 

to  suffer  with  the  body* v  211 

make  less  thy  body,  hence*. x417 
make  the  charmed  body. . . .  ./265 
that  body  where  against*. . . «  246 
bear  firom  hence  his  body*.  .H84 
deposed  b's  to  the  ground*..al85 
fashions  to  adorn  my  hody*.^  820 
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booka  cannot  always  please..! 87 
books  should  to  one  of  these,  o  37 
great  collections  of  books. ...  9  87 

llTlng  more  with  books r  37 

»  bock's  a  book,  although. . .  .a  87 
book  come  from,  the  heart.  ...c  37 
time  is  precious,  no  book. . .  .d  37 

poorest  cottage  are  books e  37 

Ood  bo  thanked  for  books. . .  ^/'37 
it  is  chiefly  through  books. .  .g  87 
a  book's  a  book,  although. . .  .a  37 
books  are  the  true  levellers.. y 37 

that  an  excellent  book J  87 

nations  whoee  books  we n  37 

of  bokes  and  of  alle  good X;  38 

choice  of  friends  and  books.  .<  38 
b's,  and  thy  book's  friends. . . «  38 
books  which  are  no  books. ...  C  38 
books  are  the  best  things. ...  a  38 

associated  certain  booka &  38 

we  many  virtues  in  books. .  .e  38 
we  prize  books,  and  they ...  .d  38 
gained  most  by  those  booka.  .e  38 
some  b'a  are  only  cursorily.  ^/38 
a  taste  for  books,  which  ia. .  .^7  38 
b's  are  necessary  to  correct,  .h  38 
showed  her  that  books  were,  .i  38 

books  must  ever  become ^'38 

books  which  have  made  me. .  1 38 

books  which  have  struck Z  88 

etarrcs  are  poore  books m  88 

this  book  of  starrcs  lights. .  .m  38 

foolishest  book  is  a  kind o  38 

books  have  always  a  secret ...  7  38 
take  care,  that  tak'st  my  b . . .  r  38 
choice  of  friends  and  books. .  1 38 
books  which  are  no  books. ...  f  38 

books  think  for  me u  38 

a  book  is  a  friend  whose v  38 

books  are  without  rivals a  30 

books  are  always  with  us. . .  .6  SO 
wise  man  will  select  hia  b's.  .c  30 
books  are  also  among  man'8..d  39 

books  are  friends,  and «  30 

gentlemen  use  books  as ^30 

b's  grow  homilies  by  time. .  .A  30 

laws  die,  books  never ib  89 

no  Past,  so  long  as  books Z  39 

in  their  books,  as  from m  30 

in  b's,  the  veriest  wicked. . .  .n  39 
needful  for  you  in  a  book. . .  .0  39 
a  good  book  is  the  prcciona.  .p  89 
kiU  a  man  as  a  good  book ...  .9  39 
who  destroys  a  good  book ...  .9  39 

books  are  friends  which ./89 

books  are  not  absolutely a  40 

books  are  as  meats ...5  40 

o'er  hia  booka  his  eyes d  40 

no  book  can  be  so  good. .  , . .  .^  40 

I'll  drown  my  book* fc  40 

I  had  my  book* i  40 

pen  from  lender's  books* J  40 

knowing  I  lov'd  my  books*. . k  40 
b's  be  then  the  eloquence*. . .  Z  40 
books  for  good  manners*. . .  .m  40 
dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  b.*.n  40 
that  book,  in  many's  eyes*. .  .0  40 
o'er  many  books  together*. .  .p  40 

books  like  proverbs r  40 

choice  books  are  sufficient. . . Z  40 
it  is  with  books  as  with  men.v  40 


you  despise  books ;  you 10  40 

books,  we  know,  are  a. y  40 

is  governed  by  books «o  40 

books  are  made  from  books,  .u  40 

tenets  with  books d  46 

hearts  of  men  aro  their  b's. .  .n  49 
rural  quiet,  friendship,  b'a..  .<67 

an  American  book p  69 

for  the  b.  of  knowledge  fair.  ..c  91 
we  may  live  without  books. . .  Z  09 
the  hearers  like  my  books. . .  .<  76 
they  are  books  in  which. . .  .d  111 
your  £aice,  my  thane,  is  ab.*4B  111 

hides  the  book  of  fate p  118 

of  the  book  of  books r  241 

may  live  without  books i302 

when  a  book  is  published... v 305 
some  books  aro  to  be  tasted.. 1 362 
man  who  is  fond  of  books. . . e 353 
not  read  a  book,  because. . .  ./853 
ask  him  what  books  ho  read.A  353 
reader  that  makes  the  good  \}.k  353 
'  lover  of  books  is  the  richesLr  363 

love  of  books  is  a  love «  363 

power  of  a  b.  by  the  shock. .  u  353 

deep  versed  in  books c  354 

dainties  that  are  bred  in  a  h.*.e  354 
be  all  the  books  you  need. .  .g  354 
within  the  b.  and  volume*.. n  292 
b.  made,  renders  succession.m  297 

he  will  write  a  book Z  297 

than  the  books  they  write. .  .*  298 

books  as  affected  aro 6  299 

away  at  the  body  of  the  book.«  299 

book  is  public  property p  299 

the  book  is  a  living  voice. .  .r  300 
this  book  will  live  while. . . .«  300 
b.  which  hath  been  culled.  .6  361 
infinite  book  of  secrecy*.. .  .a  348 

would  shut  the  book* v>  397 

book  of  beginnings c  487 

no  good  book,  or  good  thing.n490 

read  the  book  of  fete* i  119 

that  which  is  in  books a  150 

living  pages  of  God's  book.  .0  139 
needful  for  you  in  a  book. .  .c  170 
my  b's.  the  best  companion8.»  229 

look  at  his  books Z  229 

nature  was  his  book g  405 

bleared  his  eyes  with  books. g  405 

quit  your  books e  406 

hath  thy  toil  o'er  booka <  406 

have  more  minde  on  thy  b's.m  233 
b's  in  the  running  brooks*.  .tt234 
b's  only  partiaUy  represent.*  237 
we  prefer  books  to  pounds,  .q  237 
me  in  sour  misfortune's  b.*.Z267 
authority  from  others  b's*.  .p  400 

bell,  book  and  candle* d  418 

a  friend  than  a  beautiful  b.m  178 

books  were  woman's  looks.. 9 475 

Book-binder-b-b's,  done  up  in.o  184 

Bookibl-the  b.  blockhead u  406 

Book-makcr-b-m's  not  authors.*  833 

Booksellcr-if  the  b.  happens.  ,k  318 

yon  second-hand  bookseller.  {318 

Book-shclvea-round  his  b-s's .  .Z  229 

Boon- with  the  boon  a  task n  98 

magical  boon,  a  writer a  854 

they  who  take  the  boon 1 276 

yea.aboon  toalL h2S0 


pocniiar  boon  of  heaven . . . .» 178 

double  boon  to  such  as  we.  ,q  880 

Boot-b.  upon  the  summer's^. .«  312 

^pplianoea  and  means  to  b.*.»i499 

when  bootee  and  shoes J  319 

with  spatter'd  boots y  805 

BoottesB-wlth  b.  UbQuz« i  83 

a  bootless  grief* uia418 

Bo>peep-b>p.  under  her y  168 

Borage-b.  gleams  more  blue..  J 134 

Bore-bore,  the  steward e41 

the  bore  is  usually 6  41 

repoH  they  bore  to  heaven..  959 
b.  the  skies  upon  his  back. .  .e  405 
b.  him  in  the  thickest  troop*.d  451 
because  they  wcro  b<«es. . .  .ce493 

thus  I  bore  my  point* 9  499 

b.  at  the  point  of  his  sword. u  152 

the  bores  and  bored. nSOS 

bore  too  long  the  smart n  474 

Boreas-eharp  Bweaa  blows. . .  .c  878 

Bom-I  was  bom  to  other  things.*  9 

bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die. .  ,p  19 

I  know  the  fortune  to  bo  b. . . Z  35 

where  the  Babe  waa  bom . . .  .&  57 

better  to  be  lowly  bom* d  67 

I  was  bom  an  American A  71 

to  the  manner  bom* y  77 

to  die  as  to  be  bom i»79 

b.  under  a  rhyming  planet*. o  479 
river,  b.  of  sun  and  shower..  Z865 
pleasure  that  Ib  b.  of  pain...  .t334 
b.  with  golden  stars  above. .«  337 
b.  for  the  universe,  narrowed.ZS40 

all  my  loveliness  is  bom 1 154 

who  ne'er  was  bom <234 

when  wo  aro  bom  wo  cry*.  .«o235 

bom  and  forgot «236 

bom  of  your  hope 10  240 

the  house  where  I  was  bom. a 261 

I  was  bom  in  a  cellar «407 

those  who  are  well  bom <  172 

genius  must  be  bom,  and. . .  Z  ITT 
well  is  he  b.  that  may  behold  j  249 

was  not  bom  to  shame* x  193 

some  aro  b.  great,  some* . . .  .c  183 
better  had  they  ne'er  been  b.t  449 
b.  than  the  poor  planter ...  .9  4C9 
virtuous  actions  are  b.  to. .  .x  3S6 

in  silent  darkness  bom m  389 

'tis  better  to  be  lowly  b.*. . .  .e  898 
that  were  not  bom  to  die. .  • .« 114 

bom  in  the  garret ill? 

b.  in  the  purple,  b.  to  Joy..  ,y  140 

bom  in  my  father's 9 169 

b,  and  now  hastening  to c  373 

Bome-ho  hath  b.  himself* 1 72 

all  things  can  be  bome e  ICT 

borne  more  welcome  news.  .9  299 
often  b.  inward  uxran  me.. . .g aoH 
life  without  love  can  be  b. .  .y  169 
should  have  bome  men* ...  e 47T 

Borrow-genian  b's  nobly .^851 

eyes  that  borrow  their* s  860 

who  borrow  much,  then. ....  ^41 

b.  thy  auspicious  birth d  284 

days  that  need  borrow 1 4SL 

Borrowed-it  in  a  b.  name «  810 

Bonx>wer-a  b.  nor  a  lender^. . .  .d  41 

Borrowing-b.  dulls  the  edge*.  ,d  41 

b.,  goeth  a  sorrowlsg c41 
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Boaom-dyed  her  tender  b.  red.  .c  31 

her  Ixiwmi  white  M el8 

points  thy  bosom  pressed. . .  ./31 

mj  b's  lord  sits  Ughtly* A  07 

quiet  to  quick  b's  is  a  hell. .  .to  61 
thatmntinics  in  a  man's  \).*..q  G2 
that  slnmber  in  its  bosom. ...  v  79 
go  to  7onr  b.;  knock  there*. &  120 
•lips  into  the  b.  of  the  lake. .  1 161 

alip  into  mj  bosom 2161 

£klo  upon  that  b.  warm r  144 

spring  nix>n  the  bosom  of..  .9  372 

the  bosom  of  that  sea <I257 

lUIamyb.  wheni  sigh ^260 

IHend  of  my  bosom 1 169 

pnre  b.  of  its  nursing  take  ..i3&i 

XfdUow  \7ilh  my  b.  bare e  209 

a  pastime  to  harder  b's* 1 280 

within  tho  b.  of  the  rose  ? ...  a  165 

tL,  that  never  devotion b  155 

on  the  bosom  of  the  year. . .  .n  156 

'  points  her  enamoured  b 1 167 

into  the  bosom  of  the  sea*.. .«  289 
bosom  of  old  night  on  fire. .  .y  403 
reasons  turn  into  your  b's*.  .0  263 

arms  and  bosoms  pres  t e  264 

bosom  of  our  adversaries*. . .  r  469 

b.  of  the  ocean  buried* e  408 

timnsparentb.  of  the  deep*..  &  248 
bang  and  brush  their  b's. ...  X;  189 
In  iheir  accursed  bosoms . .  .a  448 

her  seat  is  the  b.  of  Ood r  867 

wring  his  bosom  is  to  die. .  .e  359 
O  bosom,  black  as  death*. . .  cc  884 

cla«da  their  chilly  b's 1893 

out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air.  .g  393 
men's  business  and  bosoms . .  e  489 

0  bosom,  black  OS  death  I*. ..  ce  384 
Botbr-enjoy'd,  if  b.  remain*. . . .  ./66 
Bottle-hLs  leathern  bottie* e  67 

great  desire  to  a  b.  of  hay*. .  o  295 
alittle  for  tho  bottle n  491 

Bottom-hath  an  unknown  b*.  10  247 

stand  upon  its  own  b r360 

tbo'  anchor 'd  to  the  b m  161 

jet  could  sound  thy  b.* i  260 

draw  the  huge  bottoms* k  813 

Bough-high  amid  the  b's* c  32 

tfinns  on  lofty  b's  to  build.,  .p  26 

on  the  away  ing  bough a  84 

■appy  boughs  attire a  433 

lowery  chaplets  on  thy  b's.  .c  434 
booghes  were  beaten  with.  .A  439 
'mongst  boughs  pavilion'd. .  1 395 

Urchon  b's  with  hazels %  130 

Jbwiathless  boughs  hung i  409 

bangs  on  the  bough* 1 264 

sunshine  steeps  your  b's*.  ..j9  269 
tliat  bearing  b's  may  live. . . 0  295 
touch  not  a  single  bough ...  .0  432 

Bimght-for  which  is  bought,  .e  236 
asrer  to  be  b.,  but  always. .  ./191 
b.  it  with  an  hundred  blows*o  181 

1  bare  bought  golden* e  324 

btcaose  you  bought  them*.. A  388 
God's  own  image  bought.  ...q  388 

Bnu^-on,  with  reckless  bound.dl  32 

isining  bounds  of  space «  93 

.  koond  to  serve,  love  and*. .  .y  476 
but  bath  his  bound* d229 

.  be  lills»  be  bounds &286 

• 


leapiB  with  delirious  bound. 9  822 

Boundary-b.  between  tho g  389 

Bounded-b.  o'er  tho  swelling. i  313 
Boundlcss-bluu  b.  heaven. . .  .u  110 

as  boundless  as  tho  Bca=^ 1 247 

dark-heaving  ;  boundless. .  .a  823 

boundless  ocean  space s  323 

whole  b.  continent  is p  342 

b.  contiguity  of  shade »  394 

boundless  continent ^484 

Bounty-for  his  b.  there  was*,  .n  63 
kindest,  bounty  of  the  skies.  .2  34 

hurgest  b.  may  extend* i»  120  | 

pensioner  on  tho  bounties,  .r  105 
b.,  thero  was  no  winter  in't*t»  367 

those  his  former  b.  fed m  210 

large  was  his  bounty i  413 

my  bounty  is  as  boundless*.  1 247 
Bouquct-a  most  delicious  b.*  d  252 
Bow-b.  that  guards  the  Tartar  i  27G 

bow  themselves,  when* r  312 

b.  to  that  whose  courso  is. .  .2>  492 

dew  drop  paints  a  bow «  93 

bow  is  bent,  the  arrow  flies.. c  117 
nnto  the  bow  the  cord  is. . .  .c  267 
than  these  knees  b.  to  any*  J  346 
throne,  bid  kings  come  b.*  .q  397 
two  strings  unto  your  bow.,  .as  68 
knees  to  your  Creator  bow.  .c  485 
Bowed-bow b'd tho  woods. ...d 296 

Bowels-out  of  the  b's* y  73 

Bowcr-koep  a  b.  quiet  for  us. .  .a  18 
into  the  plcxtched  bower*. . . . n  142 

woven  its  wavy  bowers o  142 

a  Jasmine  b.,  all  bestrown . . .  o  143 

all  the  fhigrant  bowers { 134 

make  your  bower » 137 

birds  of  brighter  bowers  are  c  371 
from  &ir  Yalclusa's  bowers.^  364 

sings  within  thy  bow'r i»  221 

laurestini  shall  weave  b's. .  .0  377 
autumn,  in  his  leafless  b's..  .a  377 
hoUy  bower  and  myrtle  tree  j  240 

wreathed  thy  bowers a  240 

perfumes  th'  Olympian  b's. ./ 153 

there's  a  bower  of  roses » 153 

rose  sat  in  her  bower w  164 

b'sofnever-fkding  thought. g 420 

into  the  bowers  a  flood g  269 

amidst  these  humble  bowers  x  200 

'mid  bowers  and  brooks c  466 

crouching  'midst  rosy  b's  . .  <  358 
winds  that  stir  the  bowers. .  d  467 
its  high,  luxuriant  bowers.  J  439 

Bowl-in  a  bowl  to  sea r  162 

bowl  between  me  and  those. A  376 

give  me  a  bowl  of  wine* n  468 

Box-box  where  sweets a  372 

account  of  empty  b's* e  294 

Boy-boys  must  not  have  th' 2  5 

wanton  boy  disturbs  her  nest  c  31 

my  boy,  my  Arthur ^'65 

boys  are  we  to  the  gods* ^'77 

boy  has  done  his  duty 2  98 

I  shall  see  my  boy  again* . .  .g  194 
boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will  j>  465 
claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys  h  468 
boys  that  swim  on  bladders*  a  347 
who  would  not  be  a  boy . . . .  <2  486 
back  again,  a  second  boy. . . .{  487 
a  school  boy's  tale e490 


than  when  I  was  a  boy yfTO 

b.  have  not  a  woman's  gift*.*  178 
Buyhood-b's  prime  hath  lkllen.o  169 

tho  boyhood  of  the  year 2  373 

Bracelet-string,  mako  b's. s  869 

here  tho  b.  of  the  truest*. ...  2  305 

bracelets  of  thy  hair* &  480 

Brag-is  left  this  vault  to  b.  of^.0  94 

brags  of  his  impudence. . .  ..X;  298 

Braggart-b's,  Jacks,  milksops*.m887 

knows  himself  a  br«iggart*. .  .e  74 

princo  of  braggarts  is  he 2  22 

Bragging-tho  brow  of  b.* »  860 

Brain- when  tho  b's  v/ero  out*.  .A 75 
visions  of  a  busy  brain. ......  2  96 

mero  productions  of  the  b. . . .«  97 

busy  brain  creates  it  own. . .  ,d  97 
work  like  madness  in  tho  b.o  240 
very  poor  and  unhappy  b's*.m214 

chambers  of  tho  brain r  261 

knock'd  out  his  brains* a  266 

the  brains  of  my  Cupid's*. .  .2248 

curious  art  tho  brains m  419 

whatever  comes  from  the  b.5ft492 

forced  into  tho  brain <291 

when  our  brain  it  enters. . .  .6  321 
bounded  in  a  shallower  b. .  .s  462 
schoolmasters  puzzle  their  b.s468 
of  phrases  in  his  brain*. . .  .m  414 
the  heat-oppressed  brain*. .  .d  121 

brain  of  this  foolish*.  e  227 

his  brains  could  not  move. . .«  227 

my  brain,  my  brain i>211 

fh)m  hard-bound  brains.... 2 33<^ 

tho  very  coinago  of  your  b.*.y  207 

Brake-run  f^m  b's  of  vice*,  .n  236 

Bramble-as  is  the  b.  flour k  134 

theb.  cast  her  berry n43S 

Branch-branches  spread  a  city.d  80 
a  green  branch  swinging...  .0 872 

b's  hide  a  sad.  lost  spirit i  441 

dark- waving  branches J  438- 

topmost  b's  can  discern g  439 

your  trembling  b's  played.  .& 440 

their  giant  b's  toss'd g  82a 

ikithful  aro  thy  branches...  .ft  437 
branches  downward  bent...  .r  460 
with  close  uncrowdod  b's. .  .r  147 

thy  b's  ne'er  remember b  274 

amid  the  branches  high b  281 

sujKsrfluous  b's  we  lop  away*.p296 

Brancblcss-yours  so  b.* 5  200 

Brand-off  with  b's  of  fire*. . .  .e  S22 
Brandy-a  hero  must  drink  b.  .h  468 
glass  of  brandy  and  water. .  ./46S 
Brasier-a  brasier  by  his  fkce*.ic  111 
Brass-evil  manners  in  brass*.. 0  360 

a  stronger  guard  than  b «466 

waUsof  beaten  brass* i236 

clods  of  iron  and  brass e  801 

Brassy-from  brassy  bosoms*.  .<2  811 

Brave-the  brave  live  on r  73 

whoevef  is  brave  should  be. . .«  41 

truly  brave,  when  they h  41 

toll  for  the  brave i41 

so  that  my  life  be  brave >  41 

the  brave  love  mercy 241 

brave  deserves  tho  fair o  71 

there's  a  bravo  fellow »  71 

spring  of  all  b.  acts  is  seated.9  71 
'tis  more  bravo  to  live. ..... .d  72 
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coward,  andthebraye o81 

of  woman  born,  coward  or  b. 2  91 
art  the  torturer  of  the  b aS59 

0  brave  poets,  keep  back. ...  a  33o 

fears  of  the  brave <232 

the  home  of  the  brave h  124 

the  brave  lives  on x  408 

what's  brave,  what's  noblo*.d  451 

on  ye  bravo,  who  rush h  467 

souls  were  full  as  brave u  19G 

intimidates  the  b.,  degrades.y  188 

even  with  the  brave .^'311 

in  the  bravo  days  of  old o  440 

how  Bleep  the  bravo ./329 

stood  still  the  brave «881 

makes  the  coward  spirit  h...i  357 

Braved-b.  a  thousand  years. .  .x  312 
Bravely-a  great  man  quotes  b.c  351 

press  bravely  onward n  488 

Bravery-upon  malicious  b.*.  .p  214 
true  bravery  is  shown  by . . .  .n  41 
double  change  of  bravery*. .  .p  13 

Bravest-appal  the  b.  soul k  404 

bravest  at  the  last* &409 

the  b.  questant  shrinks*. . .  ./200 
bravest  are  the  tenderest . . . .  i  312 

was  discipled  of  the  b.* o  174 

Braving-loves  b.  the  same. . . .n  413 

Brawl-I'll  rail  and  brawl* r  268 

Brayed-b.  horrible  discord. . .  .g  458 

and  b.  with  minstrelsy* o  264 

Brazen- wheels  of  b.  chariots,  .g  458 

Breach-more  honor'd  in  the  b.*.y  77 

once  more  unto  the  breach*.6  460 

Bread-he  took  the  b.  and  brake  k  66 

crust  of  bread  and  liberty n  99 

met  with  homc-rnade  br?ad  .a  198 
unsavory  bread,  and  herbs.  .6  193 

always  smell  of  bread 6  302 

hero  is  bread,  which g  302 

bread  is  the  staff  of  life <  302 

njt  give  the  bread  of  life. . .  .*  317 
cutting  bread  and  butter. . .  .c  601 
when  you  pine  for  bread. . .  ./341 

grossly,  full  of  bread* »  280 

the  touch  of  holy  bread*. . .  .0  221 

with  distressful  bread* a  362 

bitter  fare  is  others'  bread.  .10  266 

beg  bitter  bread 1312 

Brcadth-ever  widening,  b «  9 

Break-a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks. .  1 97 
breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom .  .m  98 
you  may  break,  you  may .,..j  153 
setting  sun  b's  out  again . . .  ./411 
this  heart  shall  break  lnto*.o  416 
no  time  to  break  Jests  when.c  216 
will  b.,  yet  brokenly  live. . . .  j^  231 
but  some  heart  did  break. ...» 183 
man  breaks  not  the  medal. .  m  449 
such  partings  b.  the  heart. . .  i  326 
weave  a  chain  I  cannot  h....e 421 

but  break,  my  heart* o383 

not  break  her  to  the  lute*. . .  to  477 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd. .  .t  256 

that  break  his  law* n  280 

Brcaker-along  the  b's  fly d  22 

1  wanton 'd  with  thy  b's j>  322 

Breakfast-to  b.,  with  what* » 13 

Breaking-sad  b.  of  that 10  368 

now  hearts  are  b.  in  this,  .aa  186 
while  my  lieart  is  breaking. r  336 


heart  is  b.  for  a  little  lore... n 869 

b.  waves  dashed  high ^^828 

b.  heart  and  tearful  eyes. . . .« 474 

Breast-look  in  its  swelling  b.  ...A30 
pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  b..281 

bird  of  ruddy  breast eSl 

b.  to-night  shall  haunt  in. . .  .d32 

with  your  golden  breast e34 

in  her  b.  the  wave  of  life ....  ^"  81 
let  the  shaft  pass  by  my  b..  .r  117 

much  troubled  breast* pllO 

on  the  lake's  calm  breast. . .  .^161 
I  take  the  land  to  my  brea8t.nl38 
moles  in  their  scarlet  brcast.vl27 
fold  thy  palms  across  thy  b..<i362 
place  me  on  that  b.  of  8now.al62 
that  trembles  in  the  breast.. <344 
purpose  in  the  glowing  b. . . .  2304 

on. her  white  breast v304 

may  tosse  him  to  my  breMt.r263 
that  is  kind  in  woman's  b..  .{259 
shame  on  those  b's  of  stone..j>  415 
the  sunshine  of  the  breast. .  .0  415 
round  its  breast  the  rolling..! 279 
breast  and  burning  brain. . .  m  322 

it  drains  the  breast n316 

in  the  human  breast 2r201 

depth  of  her  glowing  brea8t..(154 
once  it  lay  upon  her  breast.. v  154 

in  my  b.  spring  wakens tlQO 

within  his  own  clear  breast..c237 
and  place  them  on  their  b..  .a240 

tear  his  helpless  breast 1358 

it  lays  the  b.  of  nature  bare.,  e  370 

Inhabit  in  my  breast* ^262 

descended  deep  into  the  b. .  .Z417 
as  that  within  my  breast*..  .j> 248 
strong  for  one  lone  human  b.e421 

his  brest  a  bloodio  cro^e c356 

b.  its  long  forgotten  peace. .  ^357 
which  heaved  her  breast u  472 

Breastplate-b.  made  of  daisies.M3d 
what  stronger  breastplate*.,  v 219 

Breath-'tls  breath  thou  lack*st*.o4 
for  breath  to  reinspire  him. .  .e32 

his  breath  like  caller  air r  49 

the  word  had  breath /56 

every  b.  of  eve  that  chanced,  a  GO 

call  the  fleeting  breath «80 

for  the  dying  breath 19  80 

this  life  of  mortal  breath a  82 

without  a  b.  to  break  repose.  .p82 

breath  which  firames qS2 

honey  of  thy  breath* a  84 

you,  the  doors  of  breath* b  84 

life  that  breathes  with a  86 

abreathcan  make  them v86 

be  discharged  of  breath* X;91 

while  you  have  it  use  your  b.d98 
breath  and  strength  of  every. ^410 
the  moment  of  his  breath. .  .x233 

bomo  my  breath  away a261 

weary  of  breath o267 

a  b.  revives  him  or  a  breath.e  179 
by  summer's  rii>ening  b*. .  .p 243 
at  evcrie  little  breath  that. .  .n  434 
melted,  by  the  windj  b*....«324 

to  the  latest  breath a327 

BO  fair,  she  take  the  breath  of.y  472 
breath  of  an  unfee'd  law7ex^.o  808 
out  of  breath  with  Joy {466 


boldect  held  hia  breath  for..  J88S 
b.  ridea  on  posting  winds*,  .g  387 

have  breath  and  tears ^380 

such  is  the  breath  of  kings*,  w  481 
before  thon  giv'st  them  b*.  .9481 
bubble  with  his  prophet  b..s  144 
pore  b.  aanctifles  the  air. . . .« 144 

created  by  hia  breath. i2SJ 

b.  like  silver  arrows  pierced.<3T7 
Bweet  aa  the  b.  tbat  opening.^  271 

Boarce  a  breath  disturbs. s  37G 

b.  was  mixed  with  freah  odor,  v  lOd 
good  man  yields  his  breath..«207 
I  have  not  flatter *d  its  rank  b.i  203 
althoogh  thy  b.  be  mde*. . .  .9  210 
eglantine  exhaled  ft  breath.. «U5 
Bummer'a  ardent  b.  perfaxne.*  156 

b.  of  eve  that  chanced  to o4U 

departing  b.  was  sweeter dliO 

take  my  breath  firom  me*. .  .^409 
broathand  words  that  bum.  .3  419 
breath  of  antamn's  being. .  .q  4€7 

Breathe-b's  there  a  man  with.. e 71 
worse  than  a  man  can  b.*. . .  .m  7S 

breathe  a  little  longer r82 

breathe  g^itly  as  they  go » KJ 

thou  can't  breathe  her  soul.  .<  383 

breathea  in  cor  soal ^2M 

breathe  soft,  ye  winds. JtW 

breathes  from  the  blue  Bky.y46S 
they  breathe  truth,  that  b.*.  .c  483 
who  breathes  must  sufter....i2M 
b's  upon  a  bank  of  violets*..*  283 

Brcathed-this  day  I  b.  firB«*...«3S 

Breathing-b.  soft  and  low J  SI 

r<we  be  as  sweet  in  itsb vUI 

freah  b.  of  to-moxrow  creep../ 277 

breathing  of  the  north* ^231 

breathing  of  theses as 323 

without  b.,  man  as  well.  ..riSi 
breathing  grows  more  deep.  .a4tf 
she  sleeps,  her  breathings... ^3M 

Bred-whcre  is  fanc^  bred*. ..JVt 

in  the  kitchen  bred ilI7 

not  bred  BO  dull* f4iU 

daintiM  that  are  b.  in  a*....<S< 

Breed-where  he  b's  lifo  toft«L.' W 

how  UBS  doth  b.  a  habit* a  79 

where  the  wood-pigeons  b. . .  ./^ 
unnatural  deeds  do  breed*  ..c SI 
long  demnra  b.  new  dekyB..o45 

Breeder-nurse  and  b.  of  aD*...(437 

Breeze-chance  sends  the  bR«».f  ii 

on  every  passing  brae» J^ 

dew-droiM  in  thebreoe 9*1 

sweet  as  the  breeze "^ 

cradle  of  the  western  b **^ 

b's  tell,  and  birds  repeat. . .  .iS^ 
breeze  just  kiss'd  the  kke...a374 

ever-fiuming  b's  on  hii ^  ^ 

wandering  b'a  touch  theiB..*3n 
when  the  breeze  was  faae...a  90 

can  flowery  broese ^^3 

breath  of  autumn's  taeeBe..aUt 

rcl^^sehea  in  the  breeae *>* 

the  battle  and  the  tcene ... /I^ 
far  as  the  teeezs  can  beBr...«SS 
breeze  tram,  the  northward.  ,h  SU 

with  themflling  bresae l^ 

that  batany  breeaa  is  <mn..^^ 
in  b.,  or  gatob  cr  ilaaBt..*»< 
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b.  that  makes  the  green c  432 

leaflets,  tbat  nod  In  the  b. .  .d  lU 

mild  b.  unfettered  wave u  145 

from  th9  breeze  her  sweets.  J 146 
stole  a  breeze  most  softly. . . m  149 

wing  of  Temal  b's  shed d  133 

the  Usrch  breezes  blew <  137 

dancing  in  the  breeze u  137 

flower,  that,  in  the  breeze. . . <?  140 

ooftest  b's  o'er  thee  pass jr  159 

the  breeze  is  softlj  sighing. . 1 374 

aoft  b.  that  wanders  fur e  130 

lionon  to  the  passing  b a  411 

the  meny  b's  approach b  435 

b's  stir  the  spiry  cones ^435 

b.  at  its  frolicsome  play h  438 

tender  b's  greet  us  as  of ei39 

In  the  b.  were  wantoning.,  .n  439 

refreshes  in  the  breeze j>348 

waited  by  a  gentle  breeze  . . .  v  399 

Braezy-b.  call  of  incense y  277 

fhaken  firom  breezy  wafts.,  .m  411 
steal  the  breezy  lyre  along. . .e  467 

Brethren-b.  to  the  sight p  330 

Bcerity-b.  ts  the  soul  of  wit*,  .ff  472 
BKwed-well  b.,  long  kept  it.  .r  468 
B9rewing-b.  towards  my  rest*. ib 412 

Bribe-to  poor  for  abribe .J9l65 

•mail  discredit  of  a  bribe. .  .q  307 

oar  Angers  with  base  b's*.  .,,p6i 

lrick-4>'s  one  after  another. .  .d  S09 

>'s  are  aliye  at  this  day* b  309 

Brick-layer-became  a  b-L* c  300 

Bridal-flower  whose  early  b. .  .h  133 

our  bridal  flowers  serve* /t  40 

b.  of  the  earth  and  sky o73 

Bride-darkness  as  a  bride.* m  84 

•o  like  a  bride,  scented ^158 

wholl  be  my  brido a  140 

the  bride  about  the  neck*. .  .c  222 
gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride. u  239 
wifs  is  dearer  than  the  b. . .  .n  4G4 
la  a  b.  superbly  dressed....  aa  483 
flMbioned  for  himself  a  b . . .  o  478 
Brtdegroom-dreaming  b's*. .  ..o  257 
to  want  the  brid^room*. . .  .e  259 
firfdg»-Horatius  kept  the  b. . .  .c  72 
•ich  of  London  Bridge.  ••••  •  ,c  58 

the  Bridge  of  Sighs »58 

flath builds  abridge ^113 

onward  to  the  far  off  bridge. d  865 
eroaa  the  b.  tUl  you  come. .  .d  201 
BO  bridge  can  love  to  love. .  .<  245 

golden  b.  is  for  a  flying b  355 

Bri«^«B  b.  as  I  have  known*,  y  294 

with  hU  brief  hours* a  247 

tbo  meek  suns  grow  brief. .  .y  465 

IMsr-from  off  this  b.  pluck*. n  154 

lied  rose  on  triumphant  b.*.  .r  154 

kaTes  herself  ui>on  the  b. .  .r  128 

grieve  a  bragging  brero t435 

SMg-pool  and  wooden  brig y  32 

Bjcight-b.  thing  with  dreary  . .  .n  80 
an  that's  bright  must  fiEtde. .  .c  87 

making  b.  the  night <  280 

the  b.  and  glorious  sky x  225 

bright  with  yellow  glow. ...  J 157 
teight  in  morning's  beam. .  .k  167 

how  bright  was  the  sun q  411 

dHrk  with  excessive  bright,  .a  237 
9a&  oojoy  bright  day. ... • .  ..c  237 


how  bright  and  &ir s  262 

calmly  clear,  more  mildly  b.o  454 

bright  or  young  or  i^iir v  244 

little  room  so  warm  and  h...l  198 
b.  and  jovial  among  your*. .  .s  188 

bright,  radiant,  blest o  311 

stars  unutterably  bright. . .  .n  38G 

stream  bo  bright* J  110 

in  b.  or  cloudy  weather d  148 

for  those  roses  bright « 151 

yonder  flower  so  strangely  b.c  135 
all  men  love,  they  be  so  b. ... <  138 

best  of  dark  and  bright k  473 

Brighten-b.  Autumn's  8ob'rer.i376 
b's  I  how  the  style  reflnes. .  .d  340 
the  blue  arch  will  brighten. m  449 

Joy  brightens  his  crest u  92 

b.  as  they  take  their  flight. ...«  35 
Brightening-b.  to  his  bridal. .  .v  97 

Brighter-b.  fields  on  high 5  139 

brighter  it  roaches  through. X;  410 

emits  a  brighter  ray w  200 

look  b.  when  we  come i  463 

Brightcst-though  the  b.  feU*. .  .f  10 
hope  is  b.  when  it  dawns. .  ..j»  201 
brightest  still  the  sweetest. .  .&  45 

its  hues  are  brightest d81 

the  b.  still  the  fleetest e  87 

Bright-eyed-buttercups,  b-e..nl34 

Brightness-the  b.  of  our  life. .  j  201 

flushing  b.  on  the  dewy  steep  a  153 

no  sun  to  call  her  b.  forth.. .» 153 

hath  the  violet  less  b e  IGO 

some  b..  or  some  goodness,  .v  240 

Brilliant-b.  flower  the  painted  c  148 

so  soon  to  Dade,  so  b.  now.  ...1 152 

Brimmed-b.  with  sweetness,  .g  127 

Brine-eye-offcnding  brine*.. . .«  416 

'tis  the  best  brine* a  417 

and  on  the  level  brine 1 381 

Bring-much  money  as  'twill  h.j  485 

b.  tho  tulip  and  the  rose.  .,.j  158 

Bringer-b.  of  unwelcome*. . .  .y  300 

Bringing-in  good  b.  up* A  304 

Brink-a  spring  upon  whose  b.c  133 
we  stand  upon  its  brink. .. .m  427 

Briny-b.  riv'lets  to  their /  417 

Brisk- when  some  b.  youth.... < 318 

to  brisk  notes  in  cadence. .  .w  302 

Britain-Britain  is  a  world  hj^.k  69 

if  not  on  marilal  Britain's. .  .«311 

Britain  in  winter  only  knows/322 

Britannia-B.  rules  the  waves... 7  69 

Britannia's  isle,  bright  bird.  /31 

British-glory  of  tho  B.  queen,  a  360 

Briton  -B's  never  shall  be  slaves .  q  69 

a  Briton,  oven  in  love e330 

Broach-your  broaches,  pearls*.^  305 

Broad-by  broad  spreading,  it*. d  179 

b.  as  the  world,  for  freedom. .  1 49 

Brocade-one  flutters  in  b «165 

Brocadcd-b.  o'er  with  names.. u  423 

Broidery-b.  of  the  purple jr  144 

Broil-take  delight  in  broils*,  .a  318 
Broke-as  easy  b.  as  they  make*  g  477 
at  length  broke  under  me*. .  .e  170 
broke  the  die,  in  moulding. 9  356 
Broken-or  my  poor  heart  is  b. .  Xr  25 
b.  with  the  storms  of  state*.  ..I  S3 
him  that  hath  once  b.  fkith*.«  61 
sephyrs  thro'  the  b. pane. . .  .r  488 


tongue  had  broken  its  chain .  1 429 
restrained,  a  heart  is  broken .  1 480 
may  heedfully  be  broken*. . .  &  292 
or  wound  a  heart  that's  b. . . 9  481 

round  broken  columns p  143 

Broken-hearted-ne'er  been  b-h.r  239 

half  broken-hearted  to  sever./  326 

Brooch-none  who  wear  such  b's  «148 

Brood-broods  in  the  grass n  22 

puts  forth  another  brood a  45 

she  broods  above  the  happy. A 144 

brood  thy  call  obey q  261 

devour  her  own  sweet  b.*. .  ./426 
Brooding-over  all  things  b.. .  .n  238 

Brook-I  better  brook  than* a  78 

little  brooks  that  run u  41 

sweet  are  the  little  brooks. ...  u  41 

music  of  the  brook a  42 

brook!  whose  society e42 

a  willowy  brook,  that e  70 

b's  set  free  with  tinkling. . .  .j  270 
where  the  brook  is  deep*. . . .  v  498 
b's  send  up  a  cheerful  tune,  .g  184 
b's  make  rivers,  rivers  run.  .g  189 

'mid  bowers  and  brooks c  466 

only  from  the  liquid  brook  . .  1 417 
where  the  b.  and  river  meet. .  e  487 
the  brook  its  music  hushes,  .h  371 
like  a  sunflower  by  a  brook . .  e  380 
dimpled  b.  and  fountain. . .  .u  138 

flowrot  of  tho  brook k  140 

when  b's  send  up  a  cheerful. .  e  272 

of  oozy  brooks ./273 

too  happy,  happy  brook b  274 

b.  into  the  main  of  waters*,  .p  367 
yoUow  sunflower  by  the  b.  .d  126 
near  the  running  brooks  ....d  338 
brooks  are  running  over. . .  .a  157 
sunflowers  by  tho  sides  of  b's .  n  157 
o'er  wandering  brooks  and.  .e  159 

brook  cries  like  a  child e  404 

brawling  brook  and  cave. . .  .q  404 
the  monarch  of  tho  brook. .  .d  124 
books  in  the  running  b's*. . .  v  234 

sparkling  with  a  brook /330 

beside  the  brook  and b  141 

many  a  babbling  brook m  133 

Brooked-b.  the  eternal  devil*,  j  368 

Broom-hang  yellow  broom ^70 

sent,  with  broom,  before*. .  .j  325 
Broom-flower-swees  is  the  b-f.  .d  131 

to  mo,  yon  humble  b-f. J  436 

b-f.  contends  in  beauty 1 435 

b-f's  betrothed  to  the  bee. .  .m  436 

O  the  b-f.,  the  yellow  b-f n  435 

season,  when  the  b-f o  435 

Broomstick -mortal  man  isab.  .j  255 

Brother-house  and  hurt  my  b.*..  1 2 

all  can  say  my  brother  here  . .«  53 

all  the  brothers,  too* t  65 

half  brother  of  the  world c  69 

death,  and  his  brother  sleep,  .p  85 

and  his  brother,  sleep p  85 

with  brother  spake  no  word.  .X;  95 
like  brother  andbrothcr*  . . .  d  171 

unless  a  brother  should* { 268 

were  be  my  brother,  nay*. .  .k  219 

brother  to  death m  389 

that's  like  my  b's  fftult* A 120 

scan  your  brother  man J  228 

my  brother  man, beware. .,,gWO 
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more  than  a  brother «189 

b's  and  elaten  lawfully  maj.n  120 
b.  should  not  war  -with  b. ...  2: 457 
forty  thonaand  brothers*. . .  .c  240 
a  smoker  and  a  brother  7 . . .  .n  820 
Romans  were  like  brothers. . o  449 
caU'd  my  b's  fiftther,  dad*. ...»  482 
if  he  wrong'd  onr  brother. .  .k  479 
Brothcrhood-mystio  band  of  b.a  413 
most  tender  brotherhood. . . . r  845 

common  b.  in  pain .« 89G 

Bron-ronnd  the  church  of  B.  .a  869 
Brought-she  had  not  b.  forth*,  .a  249 
Brow-threatening,  unkind  b.*:jy  61 

brows  have  ached  for  it a  445 

furrows  on  another's  brow,  .p  428 

that  binds  his  brows d  301 

b.  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit*,  .x  199 
wrinkle  on  thy  azure  brow. ./ 423 

black  brows  they  say* pill 

arched  bent  of  the  brow*. ...  n  110 

Brow-bound-b-b.  with  the  oak*j»  72 

Brown-midst  of  b.  was  bom ...  r  35 

b.  eyes  running  OTer  with  .  .y  110 

b.  apples  gay  in  a  game ^'876 

Brownness-b.  of  thy  breast... .  ./SI 
Bmce-^cots  whom  Bruce  has. .  q  450 

Bruisod-b.  w^ith  adyersity* i  4 

bruis'd  heart  was  pierced* . .«  481 
Bruitiah-into  some  b.  form. ...  i  214 

Brush-flomer  burns  his  b d  435 

to  brush  the  surfEuse mG8 

Bruto-not  quite  a  brute. . ....  ..c  30 

b's  soon  their  senith  reach,  .g  355 
silent  b's  to  singing  men ...  .u  227 

et.tu  Brute* 2  431 

brutes  haye  no  wisdom  . . .  •  .c  469 

that  brutes  have  reason d  855 

lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  b. . .  w  394 
been  brutes  without  you . . . .  v  475 

Brutus-Cnsar  had  hisB 10 100 

B.  makes  mine  greater* q  170 

woman  that  Lord  B.  took*. .  .c  477 

what,  is  Brutus  sick* e  382 

there  was  a  Brutus  once*. . .  J  808 

B.  is  an  honorable  man*. ....  o  199 

Bubble-like  the  bubble  on  the..!  83 

bubbles  we  buy  with >  GO 

the  earth  hath  bubbles o  484 

the  world's  a  bubble,  and... .«  483 
b.  with  his  prophet  breath. n  144 
thin  clear  bubble  of  blood. .  .<  158 

whose  life  is  a  bubble o  230 

honour,  but  an  empty  b 1 832 

seeking  the  b.  reputation*,  .d  812 

borne,  like  thy  bubbles p  322 

b*B  on  the  sea  of  mattex*. . .  .y  495 
BubbUng-b's  ne'r  remember.  .&  274 
Buckets-of  dropping  buckets . .  y  93 
Buckler-a  better  buckler  I  can.Jk  43 
Bud-b's  and  withers  in  a  day.  .X;  45 

In  the  sweetest  bud* d  87 

bursts  its  green  bud p  154 

a  brier  rose,  wh(Me  buds. . .  .d  160 
when  beechen  buds  begin. .  ,e  159 
buds  and  blossoms  like  the.  .t  ICO 
b's  that  open  only  to  decay  .d  129 

the  bud  to  the  bee $202 

bursting  bud,  and  smiling,  .j  270 
the  green  buds  are  long. ...  .j  128 
read  what  those  b's  disdose.X;  152 


every  brilliant  b.  that  blows.*  166 
in  erory  bud  that  blows . . .  .s  286 
swelling  buds  are  crowned.  .9  870 
as  the  most  forward  bud*. .  ,e  948 

In  buds,  and  odors n  815 

swelling  buds  their  od'rous.f  469 
grew  like  two  buds  that  kiss.  2  449 
groves  put  forth  their  buds.^  437 
leap  of  b's  into  ripe  flowers.  0 150 
of  all  the  bonny  buds  that.  ,d  148 
buds  in  Camadera's  quiver.. 6 133 
tender  buds  have  blown ...../ 133 
some  nmdom  b.  will  meet. . .  1 138 
humble  buds  unheeded  rise. a  139 
slow  buds  the  pink  dawn. .  .b  277 
I'll  worship  each  bud  thou . . » 153 

shakes  aU  our  buds* p  221 

b's  the  promise  of  celestial. .  1 347 
Budded-b.  from  the  bud  of . . . . «  374 
Bndding-4kmong  the  b.  broom./ 144 

budding  at  the  prime b  274 

brought  a  budding  world. .  .h  128 

rose  is  fiiirest  when  'tis  b. .  .^  130 

Buffet-b.  round  the  hills  from.e  101 

blows  nnd  b's  of  the  world*  n  355 

Buifoon-a  hired  buflbon x  306 

Bug-with  a  bug  in  your  ear. .  .g  250 
Bngbear-to  the  world  no  b. . .  .e  341 

BugIe>blow,  bugle,  blow d  101 

bugles  sound  the  truce ./331 

Build-b.  a  new  life  on  a  ruined.  .0  8 

toolowthep  build dlO 

b.  your  homes  amidst  green. n  21 
b's  on  the  ground  her  lowly. .  r  25 
shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  h...p  20 

to  b.  hia  hanging  house &  33 

when  we  mean  to  build* d  44 

CO  late  to  build  in  Chaos 7  74 

the  man  who  builds s  103 

the  lowest  builds  the  safest  ..v202 
b.  it  up  as  chance  will  have.  A  207 
when  wo  build,  let  us  think. <  290 
give  them  truth  to  b.  upon..e  444 
la  he.  that  b's  stronger*. . .  .m  822 

build  me  straight 1381 

help  to  b.  the  woodeawall.  .m  881 
I  hato  the  man  who  b's  his. to  886 
earth  b's  on  the  earth  castles.e  484 

Bullded-their  lives  were  b ^290 

builders  wrought  with q901 

the  house-builder  at  work . .  .a  802 

he  can  only  be  a  builder. ...q  290 

true  ship  is  the  ship-builder.A  381 

Buildcth-charity  bnildoth  up  ^489 

Building-the  building  &11*. .  J  262 

b's  are  but  monuments r  65 

Bullt-castles  are  cunningly  b.o  482 

all  we  have  built  do  wo i  230 

BuUot-the  bullet  comes «  829 

Bullion-and  bright,  as  b fc  435 

Bullock-b's  personals,  as  if. . . jir  301 

so  they  sell  bullocks* 1 301 

Bulrush-and  the  b.  nods a  220 

Bulwark-her  b's  who  can p  358 

the  surest  b.  against  evil j  175 

to  scale  their  flinty  b's* u  180 

Bunch-b's  a  penny,  primroses..^  150 
Bnnglei^-every  bungler  can. . .  .<  313 
Bunting-took  the  lark  for  a  b*  j  26 
Buoyant-youth  I  how  buoyant  6487 
Burden-this  the  b.  of  his  8ong..o  66 


the  burden  of  the  song A 188 

besr  the  burden  and  the  heat  i  230 

roils  its  awftil  burden a  405 

a  sacred  burden  Is  this  life,  .e  233 
to  friendship  every  b's  light  e  173 
honours  are  great  burdens. . .  %  199 

b.  was  thy  birth  to  me* ^442 

to  bear  her  burden* w  328 

ov'n  wit's  a  burthen ^  471 

Burial-let  the  burial  rite  bo «  82 

nor  burials  few to  85 

to  kiss  her  burial* ^962 

respect  and  rites  of  burial*,  w  454 

Buried-b.  was  the  bloody n  S30 

b.  in  the  rubbish  of  a  throng  a  48 

Bum^and  in  friendship  bum.b  172 
O  sun,  b.  the  great  sphere*. .  1 409 
may  chance  to  b.  your  lip8*.n  802 

bum  by  day  and  night* i  297 

that  still  bum p826 

kisses  tm  they  bum s39| 

lest  it  should  bum  above*. .  b»  246 

how  it  bums  on  the  edge e  214 

bum  to  be  great kVSS 

closest  kept  bums*. i  218 

Burned-burned  each  other. . .  .y  266 

burned  on  the  watei* .9  881 

heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  b.  c  71 

Burning-love  still  burning  . .  .A  465 

Bumt-'tis  b. ;  and  so  is  aU*.  .0  802 
burnt  child  dreads  the  flro .  .p  107 

Burst-spark  may  b.  a  mighty  k  362 
bubble  b.,  and  now  a  world  r  848 

Bury-let  the  dead  past,  b.  its .  .r  176 

Bush-spreading  hawthorn  b. . .  .n  S3 
fixed  in  a  white- thorn  bush.  ./33 
gay  gorse  bushes  in  their.,  .m  141 
easy  is  a  b.  supposed  a  bear.  .s»121 
b's  low  as  when  on  cloudy.  .d435 
feigr  each  bush  an  oflloer*. . .  J  412 
the  poor  man's  bush A  435 

Business-books  should,  not  b.  .X;37 

b.  some  to  pleasure  take ^50 

by  particular  business «  51 

gang  about  his  business. . . .  ./242 

business  of  a  scholsr p  405 

despatch  is  the  soul  of  b., . .  .6  298 
business  with  an  income. ...  c  293 

dispatched  Is  business g  293 

to  business  that  we  love*. . . .;  293 
that  which  Is  everybody's  b.  k  293 
find  b.  for  great  numbers . .  .r  805 
men's  business  and  boeoms.e  489 
confined  of  business,  oareor.e467 

servants  of  business s282 

totter  on  in  b.  to  the  last «  340 

no  further  in  this  business.. «  324 
prayer  all  his  business c  358 

Buss-whose  wanton  tops  do  b.*. <^ 

Bust--each  breaking  bust 1 814 

on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas.  ..530 
urn,  or  animated  bust s  80 

Busy-busy  man  ne'er  wanted.  J  66 
quitting  the  busy  carreer. .  .p  961 
how  doth  the  little  busy  bee  1 213 
like  ours,  perchance  busy.  ..i  4Si 
b.  and  insinuating  rogue*.. Ir 887 
a  fearftil  spirit  busy  now. . .  J 875 

busie  they  be,  us  to  keeps 7  473 

busy  have  no  time  ftnr  tears. 1 806 

Butcher-b.  gazing  at  hia  moat  g  901 
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bntcber  with  an  axe* k  801 

b.  in  his  killing  olothea* ...  J  301 

are  batcher's  moat o293 

butchers  and  vUlians* A  280 

batchers  I  if  you  had* h280 

gentle  with  thcee  batcher8*..m  280 

Butt-here  is  my  but* A  84 

Butter-smell  of  bread  and  b. . . .  6  802 
cutting  bread  and  butter. . .  .c  601 

Buttercup-b's  are  coming o  131 

stoop  for  buttercups m  134 

a  golden  haze  of  b's ^■  371 

golden  buttercups,  the  grass  1 271 
Butterfly-spread  i}r  the  b's.  ..m  135 

rdboab..bom  in  a a;211 

the  butterflies  deep  in  loye. .»  212 
the  gold  barr'd  butterflies. .  .o  212 

no  butterflies,  no  bees A  273 

men,  like  butterflies* oa  264 

with  butterflies  for  crowns,  .k  142 
Buttemut-the  new'leayed  h...d  432 
Button-*  soul  above  buttons. . .  ./B 

Buy-are  too  poor  to  buy g  2C0 

gold  which  b's  admittance*  .p  181 
Buxzed-quickly  b.  into  his*. .  .X;261 

c. 

Cabin*window-c-w.  bright. . . .n  313 
Gkble-neyer  a  c.  that  holds. . .  .g  242 
Caekllng-evcry  goose  is  c*. . . .n  28 
Cactiis-c's,  a  queen  might  don.6 136 
Cadcncc-goldcn  c.  of  poesy*..  .^  840 
notes  in  cadence  beating. .  .w  302 

In  cadence  sweet f  20 

with  its  passionate  cadence. «  46C 
Cesar-CjBsar  was  ambitious*. .  .m  0 
ambition  in  a  Ciesar's  mind... c  9 
.  kiss  dead  Ctesor's  wounds*. .  a  184 
there  is  no  more  such  C's*.  .p  167 
the  noble  C.  saw  him  stab*..(2  211 

great  Cesar  fell* <2  2ll 

in  envy  of  great  Ciesar* a  291 

•oldier  fit  to  stand  by  C*. .  .y  811 
like  C,  now  thou  writest. . . .«  800 
J3  tu  DmU ;>— then  taH  C*.  ..1 431 
ay,  Cssar;  but  not  gone*. .  .o  426 
jou  sweet  Caesar's  wounds*.. 1 486 

not  that  I  lored  0.  less* i261 

0*8  wife  should  be  above. . .  .^  412 
Cnsar's  spirit,  ranging*. ...  ^  469 
yesterday,  the  word  of  G.*..t«  118 

O  C.  thou  may'st  live* d  119 

imperial  Cesar,  dead* 0 119 

O  mighty  Ciesai* J 119 

Cnaar  had  his  Brutus w  106 

Oage-passes  in  a  narrow  cage,  .a  23 
sets,  not  in  making  cages. .  .e  269 
eontent  to  sing  in  its  small  c.d  269 

nor  iron  bars  a  cage o  66 

CUn-Uke  that  of  Cain A  228 

since  the  birth  of  Cain*. . .  .^r  194 

the  first  city  Cain e6  490 

vith  Cain  go  wander* <  62 

Oik»-eat  thy  cake  and  have  it.  .^  99 

my  cake  is  dough* e  122 

a  cake  out  of  the  wheat*. . .  .p  828 

iMMur,  land  o'cakes 10  806 

be  that  will  have  a  cake*. . .  .n  802 

CUamity-art wedded  toe* a 5 

his  oup  of  calamity a  201 

ka  that  boldly  bean  c y408 


calamity  is  man's  true .J  267 

if  there  bo  a  greater  c Ii57 

Calculation-c's  of  the  counting.t310 
Calendar-all,  c's  with  love's. .  .e  450 

mitred  father  in  the  c g 460 

Calf-and  hang  a  c's  skin* u  73 

Call-c.  unanswered  scorch  the. d  32 
cuckoo  I  shall  I  c.  the  bird. .  .n  23 
nothing  can  wo  c.  our  own*,  .r  84 

lean  call  spirits'* 2  401 

call  things  by  their  names.  ^468 

let  us  call  thee  duvil* p  4C8 

I'll  call  him  Peter* j?  190 

he  who  can  c.  to-day  his  own.<  190 
solitude,  and  c's  it  peace. .  .m  394 
to  choose  and  c.  thee  mine,  .e  450 

myOod,  to  thee  I  call v313 

hear  the  pow'rful  call v  386 

I  dare  now  call  mine  own*,  .h  466 
Called-I  o.  another,  Abra.  came.e  64 
when  he  called  the  flowers,  .e  129 
nono  can  be  c.  deform 'd*....o 449 
happy  that  have  c.  thee  so.  .v  891 
c.  my  brother's  £stther.  dad*. »  482 
till  his  death  be  c.  unhappy .«  482 

ye  have  called  me  long u  871 

CiJler-who  calleth  be  the  c. . . .»  808 

Calling-the  hours  are  softly  c.a  873 

calling  to  me,  and  I  come . .  .e  282 

in  his  c.  let  him  nothing. . .  .9  806 

calling  'mong  the  rocks 1 100 

Callous-be  callous  as  ye  will,  .u  441 

Calm-overtake  her  perfect  calm.7t  83 

calm,  that  knows  no  storm. . .  1 466 

a  calm  for  those  who  weep,  .p  184 

calm  or  convulsed. a  323 

sea  hungering  for  calm w  323 

calm  are  we  when  passions,  .t  327 
powers  by  deepest  c's  are. . . { 342 

deep  sea  calm — and  chiU 1 410 

how  calm,  and  bcautiftil r  330 

all  things  grow  calm j>466 

the  air  was  calm <881 

treacherous  in  calm ^427 

all  was  harmony  and  calm.  J  473 
while  all  is  still  and  calm. . .  ./485 

calms  not  life's  crown a  486 

blest  with  calm 7  167 

never  felt  a  calm  so  deep 1 366 

calm,  diffusive,  trembles. ...d  876 

Calmly-we  bear  it  calmly m  41 

Calopogon-the  c.  blushes h  818 

Calumniating-envi'us  and  c.*.d  426 

Calumnious-not  c.  strokes*. . . .  Jl-  42 

Calumny-calumnies  to  dcf)ame.d49 

calumny  is  only  the  noise. . . .«  42 

a  system  of  calumny « ./42 

there  are  calumnies ^42 

Shalt  not  escape  calumny*. .  .A  42 
calumny  will  sear  virtue*. . . .»  42 

calumny  and  reproach u  61 

thou  Shalt  not  escape  c*. .  •  ,g  387 

Calvary-toiled  up  Mount  C. . . .  y  31 

Calves-and  his  calves,  as  if . . .  ,g  301 

Calyx-whose  calyx  holds  the . . .  A  266 

time  will  reveal  the  calyxes,  .e  849 

Cam-cam  his  winding  vales. .  .r  866 

Cambyses-hear  a  new  Cambyses  e  60 

Came-I  c,  saw,  and  overc'me*.u  462 

what  good  came  of  i  t  at  last . .  .y  462 

until  at  hwt  it  came  to  be .. ,«  297 


know  she  came  and  went. ...  ^*  10 

Camel-even  the  camel  feels . . .  .e  875 

as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  c*.  .1 208 

death  is  ablack  camel Xr  79 

desert  heard  the  camel's  belL  .g  461 

Camomile-wreaths  of  c q  j809 

Camp-make  we  here  our  c .  .m  878 

from  camp  to  cami>* k  469 

Campaspe-Cupid  and  my  c...  .d  243 

did  my  campaspe  win. d  243 

Cau-and  no  other  can v  255 

you  can  and  you  can't bbl9 

Cancel-c.  his  bond  of  life* to  863 

cancel  and  tear  to  pieces*. .  .k  289 
Candid-save  me  ft>om  the  c. . . . 1 168 
laugh  where  we  must,  be  c.  .p  180 
Candle-bums  my  candle  out. . . { 02 
&rthing  candle  to  the  sun. . .  .e  77 
candle  throws  his  beams*. .  .k  182 
night's  candles  are  burnt*.,  .m  277 

out,  out,  brief  candle* /235 

heaven's  pale  candles  sto'd.  .e  288 

candles  of  the  night* m  403 

bell,  book  and  candle* d  418 

candle,  to  thy  merit »268 

their  candles  are  all  out*. . .  .y  194 

with  a  candle  within a  206 

sport  that  is  not  worth  a  coi.*  355 
Candor-candor  is  the  seal  of . . .  .£  42 

candor  in  power ..«600 

Cane-conduct  of  a  clouded  c.l  821 

Canker-deadly  as  the  c.  worm,  j  444 

the  eating  canker  dweUs**. . .  .d  87 

tithe  purloiu'd  c's  the  whoIe.M80 

is  eaten  by  the  canker* e  249 

Cankered-c.  not  the  whole  year  k  141 

c.  heaps  of  strange-achieved*.{  181 

Cannibal-bloody  cannibals*..  .Jk  280 

c's  that  each  other  eat* u  430 

Cannon-from  the  fatal  c's* k  01 

lightning,  'tis  better  than  c.r  458 
roar  of  red-breathed  cannon .  w  468 
even  in  the  cannon's  mouth*  d  312 
cannon  to  right  of  them. . .  ./461 

cannon  to  left  of  them /461 

'tis  like  a  demi-cannon*. ...j  820 
the  devilish  c.  touches*. ...q 460 
the  cannons  to  the  heavens*.*  428 

thunder  of  my  cannon* e  469 

cannons  have  their  l)owels*.n  4G0 
Cannonier-lrumpet  to  the  c.*.l469 
Cannot-what  c.  be  avoided*. ...»  72 

ye  cannot  enter  now uOl 

expression,  that  which  c.  hea  383 
Canopied-c.  by  the  blue  sky.  ./d86 
Canopy-hung  a  c.  of  state. . .  .m  352 

seems  like  a  canopy b  290 

this  glorious  canopy  of  light/290 

under  the  canopies  of  costly*  c  213 

beneath  a  shivering  canopy. /435 

seems  like  a  canopy  which. .  n  386 

Cant-supplied  with  c.  the  lack.m  62 

Cau't-you  can  and  you  can't.. 2>i>  19 

Cap-c.  plays  in  the  right  hand*  u  268 

they  threw  their  caps  as*. ...gli 

flash  the  white  c's  of  the  sea. m  446 

Capable-c.  till  the  trial  comes. 6  442 

Capacity-speak  most,  to  my  c*  5  247 

notwithstanding  thy  c*. ...  6  248 

Caper-he  capers  nimbly* b  168 

he  capersi  he  dances* r  163 
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nn  into  Btrango  capen*. . .  .x  248 
Capitol- where  etood  her  c's. .  .x  895 

guardian  of  the  capitol ^  SO 

betrayed  the  capitol to  475 

Oaprice-knowB  no  law  but  hia  o.<l449 
Oapricioua-gentle.Bometimes  C.I38G 
Oaptain-honoorable  c.  there*.. .  .e  4 

■oul  unto  his  captain* q  83 

CaptivatOH!.,  yet  not  surprise. e  478 
and,  while  they  captivate. .  .x  803 

Captlye-weak  minds  led  c A 18 

felt  our  captive  charms q  452 

the  captive  bird  that  sings. m  321 
captive  bartered,  as  a  slave.. «  388 

Captivity-to  cancel  his  c* 6  229 

Capture-till,  swoU'n  with  o's .  .6  80 
Capulet-in  the  tombs  of  the  O's  h  184 

Car-the  gilded  car  of  day o  409 

pltoh,  with  weary  car* v409 

and  yet  He  stays  His  car e  180 

bright  track  of  his  fiery  car*,m  447 

Card-at  cards  for  k  isses d  243 

patience  and  shufBe  the  o-s.v  327 

Gaidinal-c.  I  have  heud  you*.e  176 

o..  I  have  heard  you  say*.  ...^  194 

Card-player-  there  c-p's  wait,  .o  184 

Oare-hls  cares  dividing 9 10 

void  of  care o27 

a  cheerful  life  devoid  of  care. 9  32 
take  c,  that  takest  my  book..r  3d 
where  care  lodges,  sleep*. ....  9  42 

begone,  dull  care o42 

care  is  no*  care,  but* p42 

oare  keeps  his  watch* <;  42 

Incessant  care  and  labour*. .  .r  42 

care's  an  enemy  to  life* 9 12 

golden  care* 1 42 

weep  away  the  life  of  care. . . .«  42 

care  will  kill  a  cat a  43 

care  to  our  coffin  adds fr  43 

take  no  care  who  chafes* f  63 

I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I..  .0  65 

things  beyond  our  care y  65 

oare,  but  seeming  easiness. .  .n68 

if  nae-body  cares  for  me 9  65 

111  care  for  nae-body 966 

aigh'd  from  all  her  cares m  82 

he  cares  for  nothing ,.^80 

crosses  and  with  cares e  04 

looks  my  c.  beguiling «  871 

allken  rest,  tie  all  thy  o's  . .  .n  861 

a  load  of  splendid  care ,j  867 

their  c.  and  must  be  yours,  .a 219 

one  that  cares  for  thee* e  204 

half  my  care,  and  duty*....p201 

chief  and  constant  care r  204 

if  no  one  cares  for  mo 2  209 

c's  not  a  pin  what  they  said.m209 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate*. . .  .n209 

ends  our  cares  at  once p  252 

finger  on  the  lips  of  care. . .  .A  288 

truce  to  earthly  care ^369 

your  sex's  earliest,  latest  c. .  A  4S1 
c  could  not  withhold  thy*,  .a  460 

ev'ry  care  resign «241 

full  of  trouble  and  full  of  c.  oa  192 
grief  and  avenging  cares ....  e  195 
small  cares  of  daughter. . . .  c  198 
o's  must  stiU  be  double  to. .  .i  199 
nor  doth  the  general  care*. ..« 187 
oare,  and  grief  of  heart* g  812 


who  made  it  hia  care a  314 

care  forgets  to  sigh t437 

my  cares  for  this  is  all {445 

age  released  fh>m  care. ..... .y  466 

soule  doth  most  abound  in  c.y  383 
with  c.  sinks  down  to  rest. .  r  888 
toil,  with  too  much  care. . .  .d  390 

c.  draws  in  the  brains  of*. . .«  390 
a  prison  is  a  house  of  care. . .  i  347 
golden  care!  that  keep 'st*..d 391 

restless  pulse  of  care A  396 

hang  sorrow,  c'llkillaoat..&897 
dore  sat  self'consuming  o. .  .a  392 

retreat  from  care i395 

incessant  c.  and  labour  of*.  ,b  421 

age  is  full  of  care* o487 

busy  care  draws  in  the*. . . .  y  103 
God's  ever> watchful  care. ,..k  145 
done  well  and  with  a  care*,  .r  121 
fear  lest  carelessness  take  c.qdSl 
subdued,  by  mortal  cares. ...  i  253 
beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ,.h  259 
ever  overborne  with  care. .  .u  345 

for  light  cares  speak g382 

make  pale  my  cheeks  with  0.^478 

what  c.  I  how  fkire  shee  be.  .9 478 

man  is  depress'd  with  c's. .  J  474 

Careful-c.  I  am,  lest  I  should. 9  361 

and  c.  hours,  with  time's*. .  .M87 

Garelees-am,  lest  I  should  c....q  861 

careless  in  the  mossy  shades.y  169 

careless  of  the  damning  sin  j'  291 

Caress-some  to  no  c.  invited,  .el  132 

to  young  zephyr's  warm  c's.u  151 

wooing  the  caress q  320 

Caressed-with  feeble  hands  c. .«  446 

Caressingly-into  the  leaves,  eg  810 

Cargo-groaning  c.  of  despair.  .0  313 

Caring-not  c— if  less  bright.  .0  244 

Carking-no  c.  cares  are  there  .p  803 

Camsgo-strife.  and  c.  drear. .  .a  459 

his  c.  and  his  conquests. . . .  /330 

Camation-c.  purple,  azure. . .  .d  135 

carnation,  heliotrope, and. .  J 131 

c's,  and  streak 'd  gillyflowers*;}  130 

where  no  carnation  fades. . .  /32G 

Camival-a  carnival  of  words. .  .0  335 

Carol-carols  right  Joyously a  34 

carols  as  ho  goes 154 

fiimiliar  carols  play ».»g61 

Christmas  c's  until  mom. ...hS7 

games  and  c's  closod  the i  447 

Caroling-c.  thy  Maker's  praise,  .p  22 
Carousing-c.  to  hia  mates*. . .  .0  4C8 
Carpenter-the  o.  puts  forth. .  .p  301 

it  is  some  carpenter* «  301 

why,  sir,  a  carpenter* <301 

carpenter  dresses  hia  plank . .  u  301 
Carpet-of  palm  was  the  c.  spun .  c  440 
Carpeted-pavemcnts  c.  with. .  J  440 
Carriage-many  c's  he  hath*. .  .2  303 
Carricr-c's  not  commi8sion'd../t  315 

Carrier^pigeou-the  c-p.  of. o  344 

Carrion-ft  weight  of  c.  flesh*. .  a  364 

Carry-flhould  c.  all  he  knew. .  .r  227 

carry  beyond  the  grave  is. . .  1 469 

whose  image  yet  I  carry x  89 

Cart-sung  ballada  firom  a  cart.  ,h  17 
Carve-c.  on  every  tree  the*.  ...1 477 
Carved-carved  this  graceful. .  J  440 
Carver-the  carvers  wo ••  ..o  293 


Case-your  c.  can  be  no  worse,  .p  909 
gaunt  jaws,  worka  at  his  c.  ,g  318 
when  a  lady's  in  the  case.. .  .A  474 
pUed  high  with  c's  in  my . . . .  r  36 
Gasement-you  up  to  the  c's*.  .cm  43 
Cask-caaka  forever  dribbling,  .c  468 
tttU.  casques  are  ever  found. . » 186 

Caskei-the  rich  c.  shown  in ^65 

Csasius-Boon  as  that  spare  C* . .  2  412 
C.  has  a  lean  and  hungry*. . .«  203 

no  terror^  C,  in  your* «198 

help  me,  C.  or  I  sink* 1 195 

Csst-the  shadow  that  it  c's. ..  .A  139 

cast  none  away* »203 

set  my  life  upon  a  cast* o  72 

nor  cast  one  longing ./66 

Casto-nor  casto  in  tears r  412 

Csstlo-the  air-built  castle ./97 

a  man's  house  is  his  castle. .« 197 

hung  in  the  castle  hall d  57 

earthbuildson  the  earth  c's.  .e484 
Castled-c  crag  of  Drachenfbls . .  Xr36i 
Casualty-force  and  road  of  c*. .  .e  27 
Casuist-soundest  c's  doubta.. .  v  309 

Cat-if  'twere  not  for  my  cat ^12 

ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat* 6 13 

when  cats  run  home 1-29 

care  will  kill  a  cat a  43 

like  the  poor  cat* ./74 

the  cat  will  mow* ./119 

lot  a  c.  on  the  Sabbath  say. . .  1 339 

endow  a  college,  or  a  cat 7  495 

hang  sorrow;  care'Il  kill  a  c. .  ft  337 
Catalogue-in  the  eye  go  for*. .  d  266 

to  figure  in  the  catalogue 6  314 

Catalpa-the  c's  blossoms  flew .  ./135 

Cataplasm-no  c.  so  rare* m  310 

Cataract-makes  an  high  c m  123 

the  roaring  cataract «  235 

cataracts  and  hurricanes*,  .m  404 

Catch-c.  his  last  smile  ere  he. &  411 

c.  him  once  upon  the  hip*.  .7  363 

greyhound's  mouth— it  c's*.!*  472 

Catching-are  grown  so  c*. . .  .0  810 

catching,  as  through  some,  .r  430 

Catechising- what  kind  of  c*  .r  306 

Cates-cates  for  the  bimutow*.  .  v  348 

CaterpiUar-c's  eat  my  leaves*.  7  267 

Cathay-cycle  of  Cathay ^630 

Cathedral-span  of  some  c.  roof.  1 296 
like  two  c.  towers  these  .....>  440 

into  her  silent  dark  c ^39) 

living  rock,  like  some  c r  332 

Cato-reputed  C's  daughter*. .  .c  477 

of  Cato  andof  Bome ft  117 

a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled. . .  r  9 
Cats-eye-glow  of  the  wild  o-e's.  n  128 
Cattle-Mary,  go  and  call  the  e.^  365 

like  mortal  cattle ./291 

Cause-hear  me  for  my  cause*,  .y  14 

effect  has  its  cause c^ 

cause  of  this  effiect*. d  43 

cause  of  this  defect* d43 

our  cause  ia  Just*. «43 

mine's  not  an  idle  cause*. . .  ^43 
your  cause  doth  strike  mj*..g4A 
I  mount  to  the  cause.... ....  .c  43 

exist  without  a  cause o44 

ourselves  the  cause  of  Ul. . . . w  47 
spring  firom  no  petty  cause. .«  67 
what  c.  moved  the  Creator. .  .q  74 
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liow  light  a  caam  may  move. 1 0 
erenU  from  eril  c's  spring.  .<  106 

came  and  not  the  death b  250  j 

offence  from  am'rons  caoBea . «  362 
e.  to  prick  us  to  redress*.... n  379 

real  and  the  only  canso e370 

not  ever  Jealous  for  the  c*.  .n  215 
not  one  had  c.  for  shame. .  ..e  339 
ne'er  knows  the  second  c. .  .y  340 
to  know  the  c.  why  music*. «  283 

great  First  Cause,  least 9 180 

fan  cause  of  weeping* o416 

our  cause  the  best* e  460 

who  die  in  a  great  cause. . .  .u  407  r 
meek  that  have  no  other  c.*.u  328 
defectire,  comes  by  cause*,  .r  354 
twanty  of  the  good  old  o ... .  ./463 

cause  1*8  wicked.— I  is e  464 

whatever  is  is  in  its  c's  Just. ^7  348 
grace  my  c.  in  speaking*. . . . «  400 
c  that  wit  is  in  other  men.d  472 

would  win  the  cause «  307 

c.  of  a  long  ten  year's  war. .  w  475 
Oauaer-c.  of  these  timeless*. .  J  280 
Gautious-cautious  seldom  err.  .2  43 

GftTe-un&thom'd  caves «304 

a  dragon  keep  so  Ikir  a  c.*...c2  205 

cave  his  humble  cell 9  395 

QftTil-c.  on  the  ninth  part  of*.  A  293 

Oiiw-the  building  rook  'ill  0. .  .&  32 

and  ceaseless  c's  amusivo — cZ2 

to  have  been,  before  I  c. . ./  C 

now  to  bellow A  404 

to  write  and  learn  to.. 10  420 
would  not  c.  to  weary  their. r  344 
we  cease  ftom  its  possession  J  425 

Oeaaed-never  hast  thou  c u  484 

Gtoasing-c.  of  exquisite  music.a  475 
poetry  of  earth  is  c.  never. .  j  339 
Oftdar-bees,— as  the  Ciir  cedar. 2  336 
the  cedar  proud  and  tall.  ,...j  433 
the  pointed  cedar  shadows.. a  436 
on  a  hill  a  goodly  c.  grewe.  .e  436 
yields  the  c.  to  the  axes* ...  .b  436 
Oadar-berry-seck  c.-b's  blue. . .  .d  31 

(Madine-'tis  the  little  c &  135 

Oelebrate-cannot  c.  books ^36 

Oeiestial-on  that  c.  harmony*.io  283 
celestial  influence  round  mo  c  201 
Irads  the  promise  of  celestial  1 347 
contemplation  of  celestiaL .  .d^56 
playing  celestial  symphonies  r  466 
mile  that  glow'd  celestial,  .u  892 
c  Toioes  to  the  midnight. .  .ff  485 

c  balsam  on  the  heart a  476 

Cdl-ln  thine  eternal  cell* u  84 

In  his  cell,  so  lone  and  cold  .1 143 

cave  his  humble  cell g395 

Odkr-I  was  bom  in  a  cellar..  .0  407 
Coment-mystcrious  cement. . .« 172 
Oenser-thine  eye  was  on  the  eg  109 
Uke  to  a  c.  in  a  barber's*. . . .  .>  320 
Onsure-ten  c.  wrong  for  one.  .u  76 

conspire  to  censure  and bid 

InTentiona  to  his  censure. .  .k  169 
take  each  man's  censure.*. .  .i  218 

it  censures  too o266 

in  mouths  of  wisest  c* ^186 

c  Is  the  tax  a  man  pays i  186 

idigion  does  not  censure  . . . «  357 
Ciniiued-eyes  cannot  be  c*.  ,p  104 


when  works  are  censured  . . . .«  76 

Censurer— cope  malicious  c*. . .  .0  3 

Gent-not  one  cent  for  tribute  .r  329 

Oentrality-character  is  the  c...  ^48 

Centro-tho  planets  and  tliis  c*  k  325 

centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day.u  49 

centre  of  the  potter's  trade.,  .d  69 

self-balanced,  on  her  c.  hung  j' 485 

dark  of  the  unfiithomed  c....x  398 

only  centres  in  the  mind t  35 

Century-in  long  c's  continuous  e  254 

wandered,  century  on  c ^306 

dusk  of  c.  and  of  song ,j  366 

three  centuries  he  grows. . .  .b  439 
Cerbcrus-you  arc  not  like  C. .  ./178 
Ceremony-c  was  but  devised. .  .A  44 

0  ceremony  show  me* t  44 

sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony j  44 

thou  idle  ceremony* 7.-44 

save  general  ceremony* Z  44 

an  enforced  ceremony* m  44 

no  ceremony  that  to  great*. .  2  263 
c.  was  but  devised  at  first*.,  e  174 

Ceres-Ceres  gift  in  waving. ....j 205 
their  thanks  to  C.  yield 1 295 

Certain-nothing  c.  in  man's....ili  82 
c.  to  all ;  all  sball  die* v  83 

Certainty-scienco  is  c,  is.  ..../370 
sober  c.  of  waking  bliss k35 

Chaeronea-victory  at  C 10  868 

Chafe-who  c'a.  who  ftets,  or*.. 6  209 

Chaff-in  two  bushels  of  chaff*.. u  14 

or  com  in  chaff .p  75 

as  light  as  chafi* o92 

chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. . .  ^  212 

Chain -£iith  is  the  subtle  chain  e  113 
a  lengthening  chain v  260 

1  will  not  compare  to  a  c. . .  .d  172 
grows  the  earthly  chain . . .  .m  173 

chain  has  bound  me A  261 

many  a  hidden  chain r  201 

place  in  the  chain  of  being.. n  318 
fellow  countrymen  in  chains  o  388 
gold  c's  about  the  feet  of  God  /  345 
I  feel  in  every  smile  a  chain  b  393 
weave  a  chain  I  cannot  break.«  421 
time  with  everlasting  chain. u  425 
hanging  in  a  golden  chain..  .X;  484 
tongue  had  broken  its  c's ..  .C  429 
the  chain  you  promis'd*. . .  .c  306 
our  chains  and  our  Jewels*,  .g  305 
fEist-bound  in  c's  of  silence.. a  306 

Chained-c.  fast  to  the  spot. . .  .c  380 
Chainest-constant  and  thou  c.  a  426 

Chair-foil  of  Enghind's  c* 2  448 

has  one  vacant  chair b  82 

on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  c. .  .0  205 
Chalice-each  chalice  holds  tho  b  144 

their  chalices  of  gold. n  134 

within  the  poison  chalice. .  .a  212 

ourpoison'd  chalice* 9  219 

multitude  of  golden  chalices,  e  441 

Chalked-chalk'd  her  fiice s  121 

Challenge-matter  I  c.  this  foi*  v>  113 

challenge  double  pity 119 

a  c.  urg'd  more  modestly*. .  .1 268 
Chamber-c's  purple  with  the.  .<  365 

chamber  of  the  kings 9  79 

thick  as  dust  in  vacant  c's.  .e  175 

above  my  chamber  door Z  30 

ChaAberry-to  church  from  C.a  309 


Champac-0's  leave  of  gold  ....j  185 

Champion-a  c.  cased  in q  358 

champions  arc  the  prophets*^  197 

Chance-chanco  governs  all n  44 

chance,  though  blind o  44 

chance  will  not  do  tho  work. 9  44 
against  ill  chances,  men* ...  .r  44 

chaaco  is  a  word  void v44 

most  (lisastr'us chances'^. ...u 430 
grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  c.  .<  44 
set  my  life  on  any  chance^. .  .0  91 
inspired  by  tho  new  chances. |> 92 
necessity  or  c.  approach. . .  .k  118 
lives  are  chains  of  chances,  .x  119 
now  and  then  be  right  by  c.A  162 
c.and  change  can  never  harm  q  168 

build  it  up  OS  chance ^207 

c.  has  fixed  thy  lowly  lot. . .  .>  137 

before  this  chance* *  278 

chance  that  starts  i'  the  way*  a  361 

if  by  chance  it  bo  shaken 1 122 

the  chance  of  war  is  equal,  p  456 

the  ashes  of  my  chance* «  44 

no  chance  may  shake  it*. . .  .c  470 

nor  think  it  chance ..1-328 

all  chance,  direction,  which. » 348 

yield  to  fickle  chance /47 

world  is  full  of  chances r  483 

Chanced-when  I  c.  on  you. . . ,0  264 
ChanccUor-a  c.  in  embryo. . .  .u  308 

a  chanc'Uor  Juster  still i  60 

Chancery-up  to  heaven's  c.,..e 292 
Change-we  ourselves  change. .  .j  45 

change  doth  unknit tx;  44 

change,  indeed,  is  painful giS 

all  things  must  change r  45 

nothing  but  change 10  48 

change  old  love  for  new z  45 

life  only  changes  its  form  ...  /  45 

world  is  full  of  change 10  45 

gods,  they  change  for  worse... 2  45 
hymns  to  sullen  dirges  c*. . .  A  46 
for  this  "  would  "  changes*. . ./  46 

when  change  itself  can ^  46 

c.  them  to  tho  contrary* A  46 

change  true  rules  for  odd*. . .  .j  46 
with  our  fortunes  change*. .  .0  46 

no  change,  no  pause s91 

constancy  to  c.  the  mind.. . . .b  64 

reason  cannot  change r  46 

not  one  will  change  his 7  66 

c.  which  never  changes m  79 

c.  the  place,  but  keep  the  pain.ri95 
but  01  the  heavy  c,  now. .  .bb  186 
use  almost  can  c.  the  stamp*,  i  189 
each  c.  of  many-colored  life,  j  299 

c's  with  his  restless  tide n  422 

on  change  duration  founds.  .0  348 
every  change  8h::ll  cease . . . .  :.i  105 
not  change  it  to  a  heliotrope .  .e  149 
affected  by  a  change  of  time . .  a  380 
so  we  change ;  motion  so. ... Z  370 
fortune  cannot  change  her..  .£  165 

chance  and  change  can q  168 

never  change  thy  mind.  .,.bb  218 
changes  in  her  circled  orb*. .  q  208 
c.  their  wonted  liveries*.  ...m  370 
change  tho  expiring  flame.  .r»  451 
these  as  they  c.  Almighty.,  .y  180 
whisper  fearful  changes*. .  .m  460 
changes  of  study,  a  dull A;  406 
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new  friend,  you  began  to  o.  .o  171 

Obanged-WM  c.  in  the  cradle. . .  Jk  45 

chuig'd  his  mind ..a46 

are  changed  and  cheerleu. . .  .i  80 
01  grief  hath  chang'd  me*.  ..tlBl 

Ohanging-life  is  arched  with o.u  46 
flo  roUa  the  changin  g  year. .  .1 370 
ever  changing,  like  a  Joyous . .  e  276 
constant ;  but  are  c.  still*. . .  .r  908 
changing  to  the  c.  light 1 304 

Channel-in  separate  c's to  242 

weep  your  tears  into  the  c*. .  a  366 
to  stony  c's  In  the  sun o  173 

Chant-o's  forth  his  evening ....  ./22 
your  chant  will  meet  the.  ...o  440 
the  silent  organ  loudest  c'B..t 882 
in  chants  oflovo  and  praise,  .h  144 
a  forty-parson  power  to  c ....  n  204 
summer's  throbbing  chant,  .n  375 

Chantress-c.p  oft,  the  woods. . .  .f  28 

Chantry-man  into  the  c* m  258 

Chaos-chaos  of  ruin 2>47 

the  chaos  of  events e  47 

a  chaos  of  hard  clay d  47 

ohaos  that  reigns e47 

chaos  Judge  the  strife y  47 

night  and  chaos p  47 

rose  the  seed  of  chaos hf! 

chaos  is  come  again* c248 

into  chaos,  since  the  flend. .  .s  194 

eldest  night  and  chaos .|7  494 

not  chaos-like  together h  326 

Nlgn  of  chaos  and  old  night.  ,x  890 
black  chaos  comes  again*. . . .  ./91 

to  build  in  chaos 9  74 

the  clouds  of  chaos  slowly. . .  v  282 

nor  second  chaos  bound r  401 

and  disinherit  chaos c  403 

chaos-like  together .j>  451 

chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. .«  471 

Chapel-devil  will  have  a  chapel . .  <  57 

builds  a  chapel  there u  57 

the  devil  a  chapel  hath a  68 

builds  a  chapel  hard  by b  58 

looks  are  nice  in  chapels. . . .  v  418 

Chaplet-flowcry  chaplets  on ...  c  434 

itagrant  chaplets  spread b  438 

fragrant  chaplets  blow d  274 

Chapter-chapter  of  cocidents.  ...j2 
a  little  chapter r  241 

Character-characters  written . .  10  86 

character  is  higher  than «  48 

character  is  the  centrality . . .  y  48 

defect  of  character i/  48 

character  before  we  can u  48 

character  is  likely  to  bo 6  49 

to  Judge  human  character. . .  m  49 

life  high  c '  B  are  drawn <  50 

most  reasoning  characters... t»  51 

Heave  my  character «51 

character's  what  you  give ....  e  52 

all  titles,  the  character ^52 

a  character,  makes  foes p  52 

essential  of  high  character. . .  r  71 
the  formation  of  character. .  k  101 
characters  of  hell  to  trace. .  .as  117 
when  a  man  puts  on  a  c. . . .  .>  204 
the  truest  c's  of  ignorance  . .  v  205 
when  character  is  lost,  aU. .  .X:  238 

mutual  shari>ening  is  o e  177 

express  each  man's  o ....... .J}  296 


Charge-c.,  Chester,  charge  . . . .«  452 
c.  with  all  thy  chivalry A  457 

Charioi-our  c.  and  our  * bb  20S 

sat  in  the  c.  of  its  loaves e  133 

her  silver  chariot  came. h  276 

wheels  of  brazen  c's  rage. . .  »g  458 

high  in  his  chariot iL'409 

c,  borne  on  buoyant  pinions,  .x  2 
takes  off  our  c.  wheels h  228 

Charlty-c.  and  personal  force.  .X;  62 

charity  is  a  virtue. 9  52 

in  c.  thcro  is  no  excess «  62 

voice  of  Christian  charity  ,,..162 
of  Christian  charity  under. . .  10  52 

soft-banded  charity 9  52 

is  groat  in  charity a53 

act  a  charity  sometimes 6  53 

charity  for  all d53 

sweet  Saint  Charity e53 

concern  is  charity ^63 

a  little  earth  for  charity* 2  53 

charity  which  renders* ta  53 

pity  gavo  ere  chari  ty  began . .  v  332 

concern  is  charity 6  234 

open  as  day  for  melting  c*.  .y  413 
charity  itself  consists  in  . . . «  500 

your  zeal  outrun  your  c 2>  488 

zeal  then,  not  charity {  488 

charity  buildeth  up ./489 

Charlotte-had  a  love  for  C c  501 

Charm-shall  I  c.  the  interval. . .  .d  2 

kind  as  well  OS  charm vl7 

witch  halh  i>ower  to  charm*,  .t  26 
charm  o'er  all  the  valleys. ...  .^  28 
will  half  your  c's  impafr..  ,,JZk 
who  can  own  a  sister's  c's. . .  .g  60 

charms  strike  the  sight c  50 

charm  of  the  best  courage. . .  .p  71 

charm  dissolves  space* .^78 

a  charm  for  pain  and  woo  ...» 149 
why,  this  charm  is  wasted,  .p  150 

unveil  thy  charms u  145 

thy  subtle  c.  is  strangely. . .  .r  132 

thy  charms  improved k  135 

half  their  charms  we  owe. .  .n  122 
can  charm  but  for  a  day. . . .  y  162 

charms  by  accepting 1 267 

charm  in  melancholy ./  260 

a  thousand  charms  so  show . .  e  167 
with  c.  of  earliest  birds.  ,,,.p  277 

charm  ache  with  air* q211 

it  gavo  its  simple  charms, .  .p  155 
the  violet's  charms  I  prize,  .p  159 
spreads  her  charms  in  vain,  .x  407 
a  charm  that  has  bound  me.  .1 125 
tho  charms  her  downcast. .  .n  268 
a  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  .  .g  173 
c,  the  certainty  to  please. .  .g  198 

acharm  for  every  woe 1^200 

c,  than  all  tho  gloss  of  art.,  .e  884 
solitude  1  where  are  the  c's. . .  y  894 

the  charms  of  sound w  899 

in  sleep  can  c.  tho  wise ^392 

as  strong  to  charm r  476 

c  his  pained  steps  over. . . .  .m  472 

what  charm  can  soothe k  474 

o.  that  in  her  manner  lies. .  .e  478 
by  what  resistless  c's  or k  479 

Charmed-books  that  c.  us i  36 

charm 'd  with  the  foolish.. .dd  490 
a  charmed  cup,  O  fame m114  i 


I  bear  a  charmed  life* c236 

Charmer-like  other  c's q  320 

t'other  dear  charmer  away..  ,i  474 
Charmlng-ever  c,  ever  new. . .  v  225 

c.  is  divine  philosophy 2332 

he  saw  her  c,  but  be  saw. .  .n  268 

are  half  so  c.  as  they m244 

Chamel-the  stone-cover'd  c's.&6d62 

Charybdis-I  Xkll  into  C* dd  499 

Chase-seek  tho  c,  rifle  in  hand.u  6£ 
evening  roused  them  to  the  c.bSO 
chase  the  ignorant  fumes*.  ...jlS 

In  fkme's  glorious  chase e  IIG 

shall  not  c.  my  gloom  away./2G0 
Nimrod  first  the  bloody  c. . .  ./4o3 
chase  the  glowing  hours ....g 423 
chase  tho  clouds  of  life's. . .  .a 476 
Chaste-c.  as  ice,  as  pure  as*. . .  .A.  24 

chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow* 6  54 

a  chaste  and  lucid  stylo  is.  .w  406 
c,  and  unozpressive  she*. ...  2  477 
huntress  chaste  and  Doiir. . .  .e  276 

chaste  as  the  icicle* c  276 

Chasten-c's  whom  he  loves <2  6 

Chastened-c.  from  evil  to  good.a  266 
Chastised-c.  by  sabler  tints  of.  .j  85 
Chastity-is  saintly  chastity ...  .s  53 

'tis  chastity,  my  brother a  54 

my  chastity's  the  Jewel* J  54 

clothed  on  with  chastity A  54 

very  ice  of  c.  is  in  them* r  64 

c.  of  honour  which  felt b  199 

Chatham-C's  lan<;uago  was  his.x3l2 
Chattel-declarod  to  be  a  mere  c.t38d 
she  is  my  goods,  my  c's*. ...  &  465 
Chatter-I  chatter,  chatter  as  I.  .6  42 
Chattering-c.  his  teeth  for  cold.|7378 
Chattcrton-C..  the  marvellous.e  338 
Chauoer-C..  well  df  English. .  .2 337 
Cheap-happiness  ts  c.  enough.iL- 190 
I  hold  your  dainties  cheap*,  r  463 
Cheat-being  cheated,  as  to  c. . .  1 22^3 

frailties  c.  us  in  the  wise r  16G 

worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  c. .  .10 16d 

Cheok-c.  of  such  another  day*.j>  431 

goodness  dares  not  c  thee*.  .JL-44d 

Checked-be  c.  for  silence  bnt*.m383 

Checkered-checker'd  shadow*.»380 

strangely  c.  by  vicissitudes. 2 299 

life  is  c.  shade  and  snnshine.o493 

Cheek-stain  my  man's  cheek8*..o  1 1 

his  changing  cheek .pVI 

c.  liko  tho  moontaia-pink. . . .« 17 
chaokB  liko  the  dawn  of  day. .« 18 
on  youth's  smooth  choek ...  .p  35 

on  the  maiden's  cheek «  35 

bid  tho  choek  bo  ready* 2  3.> 

cold  cheek  of  death r7d 

villain,  with  a  smiling  c*. .  .oa  87 
the  fresh  blood  in  thy  c's*. .  .j  26a 
ah,  no  I  that  smiling  cheek,  .e  256 

with  cheek  all  bloom 2276 

the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipp'd.  .i»  133 

cheeks  of  tho  meadow m  139 

c's  I  drag  thee  up  and  down*.  c363 

the  whiteness  in  thy  c* 2 121 

natural  ruby  of  your  c's*. .  .y  121 
crack  your  c's  I  ragel  blow  l*.m404 
upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this*. . .  /!222 
c.  yet  warm  with  blushes. .  .r  410 
not  stain  an  angel's  cheek.. a  416 
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'  down  ohildbood's  o 5  416 

tears  stcod  on  her  cheeks*,  .vt  410 
see,  how  she  leans  her  c*. .  .e  248 
old  ornament  of  his  chcek*..&  322 
feed  on  her  <lMna8lr  cheek*. .  v  328 

liashitil  maiden's  choek 0  343 

one  cheek,  pushed  out e  389 

his  check  the  map  of  days*.. r  111 

check  flashing  white ^'111 

her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  .  .a  112 
•ancy  milk-maid's  cheek. . .  .r  104 
make  pale  mj  c-s  with  care.^  478 

Cheer-play,  and  moke  good  c. .«  67 
his  fresh  array  ho  cheer' ji*.  .<  110 
that  part  cheers  each  part*.  .^134 
C,  a  little,  April's  sadness. .  .e  872 
rich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer. A  377 
ftrmcst  cheer,  and  bird-like.. 1 272 
cups  that  c.,but  not  inebriate  j>417 
rainbow  shines  to  cheer  us.  .e  404 
cheer  my  mind  In  sorrow. . .  .t  3C2 
■mall  c.  and  great  wclcome*.u  463 

Ustan,  and  it  cheers  mo q  466 

nor  cheer  of  mind,  that*. . .  .m 468 

up,  hold  out q  112 

up  the  heavy  time*.  1 220 

c.  temper  Joined 1 64 

to*morrow  cheerfni  as  to-day  .^  69 
elfceerfUl  ways  of  men  cut  oir..c  01 
m  cheerful  life  devoid  of  care.^  32 
eheerful  at  noon  he  wakes. . .  .2  64 
what  then  so  cheerful  as...  .m  437 

Ghoerfolly-look  c.  upon  me*. .  .p  64 

Cnkeerftilncss-c.  is  on  oflDshoot. .  j  64 

wisdom  is  a  continual  o r  4C9 

iMalth  and  cheerfulness a  489 

CSbeerless-changod  and  c i  80 

arose  cheerless  over  hlUs. . .  .e  274 
dieerless  we  take  our  way . . .  i  876 

Oheerly-but  c.  seek  how  to*. . . 1 238 

iAieese-not  made  of  grocn  c. . . c  162 
moon  was  made  of  green  o. .  o  275 

Chemist-the  chemist  of  love,  .z  241 
Um  starving  chemist  in  his.c  296 

<&erish-we  would  fondly  c a  240 

Ufe let  us  cherish v233 

e.  those  hearts  that  hate*. ..  .r  247 
cherish  such  high  deeds*. .  .r  469 
the  heart  must  have  to  o. . .  .c  192 

Oherlahed-better  c.  still  the*. .  .r  83 

Obarry-blossoming  c-trees 1 372 

May,  and  cherry  blossoms .  .d  436 
e.  hung  the  crimson  leaf. ...  2  437 

like  to  a  double  cherry* q  449 

those  o's  fairly  do  enclose. . .  .t  303 
Oherry-creeper-c-c.  gr^ts  in.. A 432 

ittanib-musical  cherub,  soar,  .n  26 

ft  ehemb  who  had  lost. a  66 

the  cherub  Ck>ntemplation. .  .s  64 
■weet  little  cherub  that  sits.o  491 

Chembim-the  helmed  0 o  10 

Cbest-the  c  contriv'd  a  double.v  206 
churning  chests  containing/462 

ChsstcT-chargo,  C.  chaise «  462 

CaMstBut-c  in  a  fiirmer's  Are*..*  72 

the  chestnuts  lavish  of e  436 

I  see  the  chestnut  letting. . .  /436 
e.  was  ever  the  only  color*. .  a  190 

Chsw-chew  u];>on  this* «  828 

politicians  chew  on  wisdom. u 340 

-Chtwed-to  be  c.  and  digested..!  362 


Chewing-c.  the  food  of  sweet*.A  116 

Ohicken-o's  'ere  they're  hatoh'd  dl62 
eat  chickens  in  the  shell*. .  ..o600 

Chido-chido  him  for  faults*. . .^  359 
I  will  chide  no  breather  ^*.u369 

at  fifty,  chides  his <  278 

if  she  do  chide,  'tis  not*. . .  .&  477 

Chiding-better  a  little  c.  than*,  g  350 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding*.  ...k  178 
returns  to  chiding  fortune*,  .r  72 

Chief-king,  or  conqu'ring  c.  .t:;  339 
we  had  the  chief  of  all  love's.//  241 
hail  to  the  c.  who  in  triumph.r  452 
one  must  be  chief  in  war. . . .  o  336 

Child-man  is  twice  a  child* a;  6 

art  is  the  child  of  nature. . .  .n  16 
as  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool. ^  30 
sacred  eye.  like  a  child e31 

0  child!  Oncw  bom oa 64 

behold,  the  child  by  nature's./65 
child  is  £&thcr  of  the  man. . .  .r  66 

asimplo  child  that p55 

a  curious  child,  who  dwelt. . .  v  77 
when  my  child's  laugh  rang.m  81 

where  is  my  child pOO 

mid-May's  eldest  child .j  155 

burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  .p  107 

1  laui^h  like  a  child dim 

mother  may  forgot  the  o . . . .  n  200 
fair  disclosed  c.  of  the  sun . .  b  375 
a  child  Is  woman's  wisdom. it  279 
it  is  to  have  a  thankless  c.*.&  211 
a  child  the  moment  when.,  .n  216 
thou  art  the  fondest  child. .  .o  153 

brook  cries  like  a  child e  404 

spore  the  rod  and  spoil  the  c.t  23'J 

winter's  blooming  child 7  370 

bidding  her  earliest  child. . .  ,d  270 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding* k  178 

it  is  a  dream,  sweet  child. . .  .g  242 
does  not  lose  his  c's  heart.  ..to  185 
the  c.  of  trial,  to  mortality,  .p  441 
what  the  c.  is  to  the  man. .  ,k  381 

kiss  the  child  asleep a466 

whileet  that  the  c.  is  young. e  304 
sleep,  silence  child,  sweet. .  ,u  889 
c.  of  sufTcring.  thou  may'st.ib341 
child  of  our  grandmother*. .  m  476 

Childhood-give  me  my  c.  again. <;  6 
piece  of  childhood  thrown  ....stA 

c.  has  no  forebodings zSi 

childhood  shows  the  man.... e 55 
truthful  page  i^i  childhood's. m  65 

trom  childhood's  hour a  94 

bring  childhood's  flower. . .  .j  138 

time  of  my  c.  'twas  like s  153 

round  about  a  holy  c a401 

how  my  childhood  fleeted  by .n  261 

day  to  c.  seems  a  year i  423 

weary  c's  mandragore e889 

childhood  waits  with  weary  .j  420 
womanhood  and  childhood,  .e  487 
childhood's  lisping  tone. . .  .m  378 

which c.  wafts  above 2473 

Childish-childish  treble  pipes*.  10  6 

sweet  childish  days g  65 

it  was  a  childish  ignorance,  y  206 
Childless-c.  and  crownless. . .  .v  266 
Cliildness-with  his  varying  c*. .  o  64 

Cbildren-c.  through  the 10  6 

children  we  of  smiles tt46 


children  are  what  the y  64 

if  the  c.  were  no  more <64 

children  know  instinctive. .  .h  65 

your  c.  were  vexation* Z  65 

hear  the  children  weeping . . . .  <  64 

than  to  be  disliked  of  o v  64 

Ood  rest  ye.  little  children ....  267 

were  all  thy  children*. ... 160 

think  each  one  of  his  o m  71 

one  by  one  her  loving  c.  go.m  376 
rooms  where  children  sleep..«  275 

children  of  the  sun b  364 

with  all  his  little  children,  .h  377 
holdeth  the  c.  from  play . . .  .m36a 
God  to  his  untaught  c.  sent. c  839 

children  love  to  stretch g  168 

children  with  their  play. . .  .w  231 

c.  with  the  streamlets o  270 

lost  in  the  c.  of  the  present.  .2244 
surveys  his  children's  looks.w  197 
0*8  arms  round  the  parents,  .d  19d 

c.  with  something  to  do ee  493 

rags  do  make  their  c.  blind* .j  41)7 
puts  his  o.  in  the  fumaoo. .  .g  44*2 

c.  are  we  of  the  restless *  323 

as  c.  gathering  pebbles c  3.S4 

o.  mingled  among  them a  303 

to  mino  own  children* h.  304 

mothers  from  their  c q  388 

fear  death  as  children o  79 

'tis  not  good  that  children*.  .0  94 
children  of  an  idle  brain*. . .  .j  97 
dreams,  children  of  night ...  .r  96 

stately  c.  of  the  wood i  142 

children  of  summer a  132 

which  children  pluck nl39 

children  of  a  larger  growth.m  263 
hath  a  wife  and  children. . .  .c2 256 

Chill-and  chill  the  winter i  375 

chill  airs  and  wintry  winds.  .7 466 

St.  Agnes*  Eve — ah  bitter  c. .  .e  29 

Chime-let  your  silver  chime. . .»  67 

every  day  the  chimes e  274 

do  c,  'tis  angel's  musick ... .d 369 

a  soft  melodious  chime x  316 

bee's  swinging  chime 2  449 

to  Venus  chime  their  annual.c  450 

chime  of  restless  motion. . .  .2  323 

hammered  to  the  anvil's  c.  .a  301 

Chimcro-and  chimera's  dire.. «  494 

Chimney-sir.  he  made  a  c*. .  .6  309 

Chin-touched  Queen  Bess's  0.6  116 

up  to  their  chins  in  water,  .d  140 

thy  c.  the  springing  beard,  .r  331 

and  his  chin,  new  reaped*. .»  821 

close-buttoned  to  the  chin . .  A  263 

Ohina-human  race  from  C.  to.2  334 

Chinee-heathen  C.  is  i>ecuUar.n  87 

Chink-in  c's  and  holes  ten. . .  .d  377 

chinks  that  time  has  made.  ^428 

Chip-a  chip  of  the  old  block. .  .r  47 

Chirp-one  weak  c.  Is  her  only.  .2  22 

Chivalry-charge  with  all  thy  c.A  46T 

her  beauty  and  her  c cc  121 

have  a  truant  been  to  c*. ...  .z  73 

the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  .d  490 

Ohoice-o.  of  fiends  and  books..f  38 

most  choice,  forsaken*. n  51 

choice  of  evils,  rather. u  65 

be  ignorance  thy  choice <63 

Ijrowth  lies  U  humaa  0 «  56 
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choice  between  tmth  and. .  .w  65 

there's  a  small  choice* e  66 

offer  choice  and  occasion. . .  .p  88 

choice  to  cry  or  laugh e  104 

on  the  choice  of  friends {169 

while  he  doth  make  his  c*.  .9  283 

a  sympathy  in  choice* x  413 

choice  words  and  &ncies. . .  0  816 
c.  and  master  spirits  of*. . .  .c  499 
for  choice  matters,  worth  a.c  364 

orbs  his  choice  to  dwell i  484 

may  have  his  choice k  304 

Choir-the  choir  with  aJl* c  283 

may  I  Join  the  c.  in  visible,  .a  210 

the  choir  is  singing j  440 

Chok&-feeding.  food  doth  c*.  .f  101 
Choked-c.  with  fonl  ambition*. 9  9 

Choler-put  him  to  cholei^ m  11 

what,  drunk  with  choler* p  11 

it  engenders  cholci* »  43 

Gholeric-c.  word,  which  In*. .  'ti  11 

Choose-c.  always  the  way b  6G 

I  wiU  not  choose  what*. . .  .  .c  6G 
c.  not  alone  a  proper  mate,  .n  25G 

c.  but  llye,  because  I  die <;  301 

why  I  rather  c.  to  have*. ...  a  864 
choose  for  your  friend  him.m  171 
when  I  choose  my  friend. .  .n  171 

virtue  may  choose  the s  454 

choose  but  think  he  lives. ..1923 

birds  choose  their  mates. . .  .d  460 

to  choose  and  call  thee  mince  450 

choose  their  place  of  rest. ...  I IM 

Chop -rather  0.  this  hand  off*.  ./<  66 

Choral-mute  the  c.  antiphon.n376 

Chorus-in  c.  on  Valentine's. .  .h  450 

Chosen-less  is  always  to  be  c. .  0  IOC 

the  number  of  the  chosen. .  .aa  19 

soonest  to  be  chosen 1 171 

Ohough-russett-pated  c's* d  25 

c'6,  that  wing  the  midway*. a  213 
Christ-in  the C.  that  is  to  be. .  .ft  21 

Christ  toiled  up  Mount ./31 

Christ  passed  forth  forlorn. .  .e  31 
l^ory  and  beauty  of  Christ ...  o  66 
see  Christ's  chosen  Saint. . .  .w  60 
Christ — ^tho  one  great  word.. .%  60 
Christ,  that  gives  us  light. ...  1 60 

oh,  Christl  it  is  a <70 

soul  unto  his  captain  Christ*.)  83 
gave  to  earth  our  C.  the  Lord.a  274 
C.  is  whispering  '* Peace **...% 331 
when  Christ,  at  Cana's  feast.A  268 
ah.  C.  that  it  were  possible. d  208 
C.  went  agin  war  an'  pillage .  c  468 
Christendom-have  worn  out  c.*y  116 
king's  son  in  Christendom* .  bb  497 
Christlan-a  Christian  is  Ood's . .  o  66 

mode  good  Christians a  67 

a  sad,  good  Christian  at 6  67 

Christian  Is  the  highest e  67 

Christians  care  only  for  dying .  e  81 

as  I  am  aChristian* e  97 

'twas  the  garment  of  the  C . .  Z 184 
Christians  have  bum 'deach..y  255 

yield  to  C.  intercessors* A  361 

if  a  Jew  wrong  aChristian*..p  863 
winter  and  sum'r.  as  a  0.  is*. .  1 216 
mokes  men  good  Christians. .  k  210 
especially  a  Christian's  duty.b  414 
I  hate  him,  for  be  isa  C*. . .  .^  192 


the  accent  of  Christians*. . .  .0  294 

yield  to  C.  intercessors* u  384 

goodness  as  the  C.  religion.  .10  356 

Christ-like-C-1.  is  it  for  sin  to. .  2  384 

Christmas-the  beUs  on  C.  day.  ,g  67 

Christmas  carols  until  mom . .  &  67 

'twas  night  before  Christmas.!!;  67 

bom  on  Christmas  day {67 

it  is  the  Christmas  time m  67 

old  Christmas  brought n  67 

at  Christmas  I  no  more*. o  67 

welcome  merry  Christmas. .  .p  67 

O.  bells  from  hill  to  hiU q  67 

sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve.  .r  57 
Christmas  comep  but  once. . . .  #  57 
Christmas  rose  shall  blossom .  o  377 
C.  is  here  ;  winds  whistle. .  .g  438 
Chronide-the  chronicles  of*,  .d  466 

sexton,  hoary  headed  c g  822 

abstracts,  and  brief  c's*. ....  ft  294 
Chronicled-should  not  be  c*.  .e  247 

this  deed  is  c.  in  heU* ^74 

Chrononhotonthologos-c.  must!  293 
Chrysanthemum-*8weet  c's.. .  .10 126 
Chrysolito-and  perfect  c*. . . .  n  246 
Chucklo-make  one's  fancy  c. .a 490 
Church-and  go  to  c.  on  Sunday./ 49 

church,  with  hypocritic m  C2 

God  never  hod  a  church a  58 

the  Boman  Catholic  church,  .c  68 

builds  a  church  to  God ./58 

once  I  went  to  church k  62 

the  true  church  militant f  95 

we  press  too  close  in  church,  .g  1 17 
see  a  church  by  daylight*. .  .m  110 
aa  some  to  church  repair. .  .10  282 

ride  out  to  church  from a  3C9 

into  his  c.  lewd  hirelings. .  .u  204 
foot  enters  the  c,  be  bare. .  .d  301 

at  church,  with  meek .j  317 

shurch  nor  state  escaped . . . .  <  293 
there  was  a  church  without,  .m  182 

true  to  church  and  state %  431 

see  the  gospel  c.  secure ,p  358 

the  church  can  never  fail. .  .p  858 

the  inside  of  a  church* {  359 

nor  wide  aa  a  church  door*.  ^498 

Churchman-become  a  c* %  203 

Churchmen-if  holy  c.  take*. .  .a  318 

between  two  churchmen*. .  .ft  485 

Church- way -the  c-w.  paths*  .  .m  401 

to  be  of  no  church- way  is. ... «  357 

Churchyard-troop  home  to  c's. . ./ 16 

when  churchyards  yawn*. .  .a  290 

a  little  country  churchyard,  .ft  184 

baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  c. . .  m  81 

verge  of  the  churchyard.  ....g  424 

Churlish-my  master  is  of  c*.  .0  202 

the  reply  churlish* to  67 

Cicero-Demosthenes  or  C ^76 

Cigar-to  smoke  a  c.  through. .  .j  320 

give  me  a  cigar g320 

Cinder-cinders  of  my  spirits*.  .<  44 

doth  bum  the  heart  to  c's*.. a  398 

Cinnamon-nests  of  budding  cm  29 

Cinque  foil-the  lowly  c,  too..  .0 132 

the  many-fingered  0 ^133 

Cipher-written  in  alternate  o's  a  276 

cipher  key.  wherewith  we. . .  <  226 

Circe-who  knows  not  Circe.  . .  .0 12 

Circle-in  ceaseleai  c's  wheelliig.o  24 


oonveraatJon  is  a  game  of  c's  o  68 

circles  and  right  lines gSB 

like  circles  widening /67 

mortal  right-lined  circle ^68 

the  cirdo  mov'd.  a  circle 1 68 

the  Uttle  circles  die JeSS 

eye  is  the  first  circle hSd 

circle  rounded  under 168 

circles  are  praised 1116S 

contracted  to  two  circles. . . .« 110 

gay  circles  of  anemones p  133 

within  thatc.  none  dunt. ..m335 
I>oesy.  drawing  within  its  c.p  338 
form  the  circles  of  our  years  i  410 
whoso  c.  graces  the  confines  e  239 

the  glad  c.  round  them b  265 

that  each  may  fill  the  circle. o  175 

glory  is  like  a  c.  in  the*....  (2179 

in  airy  circles  o'er  us  flow. . .  v  399 

Circling-c.  round  the  southern.?  SJi 

in  the  torch-dance  circling..j7212 

once  c.  in  its  placid  round. .  1 444 

circling  all  nature  hush'd  ...t  410 

Circuit-groat  c.  and  is  still. .  .e  116 

Circumfercnce-of  vaste  c.  and.ni441 

Circumstance-best  his  c.  allows .  m  1 

the  blows  of  circumstance. ...  1 44 

no  circumstances  can  repair  .^48 

circumstances  lead  me* «  68 

leave  frivolous  circumstance*  <  68 

neglect  no  circumstance e  44 

my  c.  being  so  near*. u  68 

with  such  circumstance*. ...  v  68 
the  lie  with  circumstance*.  .«r67 
by  potent  cfrcumstances*. .  w  102 
the  sport  of  circumstances.  .1-117 
depends  on  circumstances,  .k  166 
fuU  of  life  and  circumstance  i  M3 

c.  of  glorious  war* y459 

by  c.  the  name  of  valor*. . .  .d  460 

myself  and  not  my  c's iil71 

nor  c.  can  change  it /175 

the  c  which  gives 2297 

if  circumstances  lead  me*. . .  n  445 
Cirque-glittering  c.  confines.  ^462 
CistUB-c.  and  woodbines  are.  .0  364 
Citadel-town  and  citadel  of . . .  .c  266 

winged  sea-girt  citadel u  312 

Cite-Devil  can  cite  Scripture*  q  351 

Citizen-throng'd  the  citizens. b  467 

doth  pour  out  her  citizens*. a 421 

Citron-Pomona !  to  thy  citron  j>  433 

blows  the  citron  grove g  438  * 

City-towered  cities  ploase  us.. .«  69 

cities  have  their  graves c  69 

in  early  spring  his  airy  city.  .e82 
branches  spread  a  c.  to  the  air  e  30 

been  long  inc.  pent «09 

fitr  from  the  gay  cities a  70 

seven  c's  warr'd  for  Homer. . .  a  1 16 
scatter'd  c's  crowning  these  k  364 
hum  of  hunmn  cities  torture  u  412 
sparks  from  populous  cities  y  403 
the  people  are  the  city*. ,.,  g 49S 
at  my  feet  the  c.  slumbered. 5  890 

the  vacant  city  slept m892 

fkir  city's  clamorous  Jars. . .» 446 

the iirst  city  Cain m480 

Civet-talk  with  c.  in  the  room  to  814 
Civio-put  upon  great  civic. . .  .0  396 
Civil-dire  effects  tcom  civU. .  ./an 
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kingdom,  tick  with  e.  blowi*  a  460 

toociTUbyliAlf >600 

ciril  habit  oft  coren  a  good. e  189 

CiTility-c.  not  seen  from* «  3C7 

laeeawUdciTiUty dSlO 

'    show  of  smooth  cirility /73 

ciTilitie  playea  the  rest « 114 

CiTilized-^  man  cannot  liTe. .«  303 
Cirilizer-steam,  that  great  c.  .A  370 
Clad-night  foUowed.  c.  with,  .o  447 
that  is  c.  in  complete  steel. ..a  S4 
Claimlng-c  truth  and  truth,  .g  370 
Clamber-c.  not  you  up  to*. ..  .aa  43 
GIftmor-big  in  clamour,  come. .  ./I 

e.  of  the  crowded  streets 1 40 

and  clamor  moisten'd* «  416 

quail  c's  for  his  running. . . .  1 467 

«n  hour  in  clamor* e  262 

clamour  keep  her  still  awake*  «  268 

CUmorous-fiu:  firom  the  c e  395 

dADg-c.  of  wings  and  scream,  .o  24 
Cbp-clap  thyself,  my  love*. .  .h  240 
Cbpper-his  tongue  is  the  c.*..^  264 
toll  me  the  purple  clapper,  .k  136 
dareUis  the  liquor  for  boys  .  .A  468 
Chrion-sound,  sound  the  c...  .r  234 

pen,  became  a  clarion 2331 

•onnd  the  clarion,  fill  the  Afe.ull^ 
daahing-eabrcs  were  cla8hing.i457 
arms  on  armour  c.  brayed . .  .g  458 
Glnsp-to  c.  the  boughs  above. .  jl43 
then  c.  mo  round  the  nock.  ,k  221 
Cansped-a  hand  that  can  be  c. .  y  188 
Ciaaping-c.  ivy  where  to  climb  ml43 

clasping  iry  twin'd p  143 

(Baasic-I  seem  to  tread  on  c. . .«  834 

JpMi  c.  literature  is  always. . .  v  353 

Ciaaaical-c.  quotation  is  the. .  .2361 

daasical  reading  is  great b  354 

Cttittcring-the  clattering  car.  .h  467 
Oaw-c.no  man  in  his  humour*m445 
Oay-death,  a  chaos  of  hard  c...d  47 

clay  and  clay  differs* v93 

this  clay,  well  mixed «  317 

muatnro  formed  of  common  c. .  (118 
componnded  am  with  clay*. y  247 
though  all  are  made  of  clay..n  101 

kUnd  hia  soul  with  cUy j  279 

Mid  I— the  clay  at  thy  foot. . .  e  152 

of  snch  quicksilver  clay m  208 

porcelain  c.  of  human  kind.Xr  290 

iiay  is  pliant  to  command. .  v  816 

*  day  for  the  earthcm  things  to  816 

gUded  loom  or  painted  clay*.  A  360 

Cban-c.  as  a  glass  tho  shining.e438 

fihanlinesa-c.  of  body  was Jk  59 

•    cisanliness  is  indeed i69 

tliansw  e.  the  stuiTd  bosom*,  d  810 

that  is  poetry  which  c f338 

OHft-as  clear  aa  morning  ro8e8*.c  19 
C  and  simple,  in  white  and .  1 139 
r.  more  mildly  bright. . .«  454 

your  looks «406 

shine  divinely  clear. .  ..y  443 

and  tho  wild  white.ft  131 

the  wild  clematis  comes.  1135 

?n- 'tween  two  c* »  817 

ilficr-might  be  a  very  c.  man.«  227 

In  who  win  be  clever n  290 

■ogood  in  being  clever (406 

QkJk-c  of  the  towels  striking. d 909 


Cliff-on  the  cragged  cliflb &  30 

clinging  to  the  high  cliffs. . .» 141 
in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower  ^130 
could  ken  thy  chalky  clifb*./  404 

loose  disjointed  cliffs q  404 

Climato-in  tho  c.  of  Heaven...  A  282 

Climax-c.,  and  then  dying. . . .k 339 

CUmb-ho  that  c's  the  tall  tree,  .p  41 

the  shining  angels  climb. . .  .m  57 

climb  soonest  unto  crowns*. ilr  72 

climbs,  like  airy  acrobat. . .  .d  134 

zealous  step  he  climbs k  157 

ikin  would  I  climb a  121 

climbs  tho  grammar-tree. ...» 405 
to  c.  steep  hiUs  requires*. .  .g  408 
to  follow  rule  and  climb. . .  .m  199 
climb  tho  heavens,  and  go.,  .e  402 
how  hard  it  is  to  c.  the  steep.a  114 
till  he  knows  how  to  climb.. u  107 
ivy  c's  the  crumbling  hall,  .g  143 

'twas  strong  to  climb A  143 

clasping  ivy  where  to  climb.ml43 

of  morning  to  climb o  446 

else  climb  upward* m499 

Climbod-c.  the  steep  up v  409 

Climbing-liken  it  to  c.  up /1 14 

c  for  tho  prize,  was  torn. . .  .1 142 

of  climbing  Heaven e276 

Climo-to  ravage  all  the  clime. . .  .j  5 
humours  turn  with  climes..  .<!  46 
after  that  sweet  golden  o. . .  .c  157 

where  thou  art  is  clime e  212 

cold  in  c.  are  cold  in  blood.  ./240 
deeds  that  are  done  in  their  c.a  223 
but  in  some  brighter  clime. q  230 
poet  in  a  golden  c.  was  bom.u337 
these  happy  c's,  that  lie. . .  .n  323 
c.  of  Arab  deserts  brought,  .n  424 
soft  as  her  c,  and  sunny. . .  .g  473 
Cling-c.  to  thine  own  integrity. i 52 
clings  close  to  her  moving. .  .a  34 
feeling  and  fancy  fondly  o. .  .j  137 

closest  cling  to  earth a  120 

man  c's  because  the  being  .  .k  241 

cling  to  thy  homo 5108 

Clinging-little  lichen,  fondly  c^'  144 
Clink-tinsel  c.  of  compliment.  .^  60 

no  man  heard  the  dink 1 74 

Clip-here  I  clip  the  anvil* 1 24G 

Cloak-his  martial  cloak  around.ASG 
Uke  a  wot  cloak  ill  laid  up*,  .d  227 

better  than  a  cloak o  242 

in  his  sad-colored  cloak n  273 

Clock-like  clocks,  they  must  be.  p2 

what  ia't  o'clock  ?* *  306 

tho  clock  upbraids  me* k  305 

long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  c.*.<  113 
fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  c.  .ellC 
made  me  his  numbering  c*.a  255 

tho  fairy  clocks  strike a  127 

the  vamlsh'd  c.  that  click'd.v 206 

c.  worn  out  with  eating  time.(423 

clock  of  time,  giving  its. . .  .^  424 

Clock-work-clock-work,  man.  ,k  254 

Clod-barren  c.  ,tho  wild  fields.  ./372 

clods  of  iron  and  brass e  301 

Cloddy-meagre  cloddy  earth*,  .d  296 
Clog-and  c.  the  last  sad  sands.  ,k  326 
sickness  clogs  our  wheels. .  .p  892 
Cloister-chanted  from  his  o ...  .5  26 
doistered-c.  cheek  as  pale  as.  ,d  146 


CIoso-k:.  as  oak  and  ivy  stand,  .q  118 
at  every  close  she  would. . .  .A  138 

or  close  the  wall  up* b  460 

noiseless  doors  close »  02 

flower  like,  closes  thus  its. . .  .^  79 
close  to  the  sun  in  lonely. . . .p  24 
notes  that  close  the  eye  of. . .  ./28 

Closed-no  marigolds  yet  c.  aro.q  146 
closed  without  a  scar o  485 

Cloaot-bcar  to  my  closet* r  130 

Cloth-according  to  her  cloth. .  .o  43 
broad  cloth  without,  and A  253 

Clothe-like  dead  friends'  c's. . . Z  261 
thy  clothes  are  all  the  soul. .  r  319 
know'st  me  not  by  my  c's*. . .  r  499 
clothes  herself  with  loaves.. .  i  438 

coarse  cloathea  are  best 1 63 

clothes  ought  to  be  our IIZ 

this  man  is  his  clothes* o  13 

clothes  but  winding  sheets... r  85 

clothes  are  ailcr  such  a* y  116 

clothe  my  naked  viUany*.  .oa  452 

Clothing-c.  the  palpable  and.  .v  490 

Cloud-c's  come  o'er  the  sunset,  .n  5 

looks  in  the  clouds* j?  0 

the  flying  cloud,  the  ftoety . . .  1 21 
thro'  the  clouds  he  drives ....  a  24 
no  more  through  rolling  c's.. .«  24 
tempest  clouds  are  dri  ven ....  A  24 

like  a  cloud — it  passes o84 

cloud  will  turn  to  rain <  45 

the  rain  to  mist  and  cloud. . .  .<  45 

there  does  a  sable  cloud p  59 

clouds  on  clouds,  in ^69 

edges  eastern  clouds  with <  53 

a  rainy  cloud  possessed r  57 

colored  clouds— largo 2  69 

see  yonder  little  cloud n59 

tinged  those  clouds f  59 

clouds  on  the  western r  59 

praise  the  evening  clouds. . .  .i  59 

tops  do  buss  the  clouds*. <  59 

yonder  cloud  that  rises v59 

a  cloud  lay  cradled  near a  60 

make  tho  shifting  clouds. ...  .j  59 

rolling,  fleecy  clouds ft  59 

and  the  clouds  perish'd ./78 

c.  instead,  and  evor-during. .  .c  91 

a  cloud  in  my  heart m90 

when  clouds  are  seen* dl07 

clouds,  gold,  grey,  anddun. .»'  109 
in  clouds  brings  on  the  day..{>  117 
of  the  wise  sit  in  tho  clouds*,  q  163 
c.  that  wears  a  golden  hem.  .o  138 
sapphire  cloud  stealing  in..  .<  206 
visage  through  an  amber  c.  .c  403 
clouds  the  colour  of  dom'stic.e  198 

hangs  in  tho  clouds e  313 

thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost. .  .^  321 

smiles  the  clouds  away -d  464 

clouds  may  drop  down »  470 

clouds  that  will  not  pass. . .  .i  377 

vapors,  and  clouds,  and 1 378 

pity  sitting  in  the  clouds*,  .d  333 

some  cloud  that  near  us g  261 

many  folded  clouds  foretell,  .p  270 

a  cloud  takes  all  away* x  247 

draperies  of  golden  clouds.. a  411 
dipt  in  western  clouds  his.. 5  411 

royal  clouds  are  they d  411 

gaudy  clouds,  like  coQrtien..ft  411 
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a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow's. . .  .6  271 

very  clouds  movo  on ,..g 271 

wounded  the  thick  cloud... y 274 
music  and  tho  flying  cloud ...  a  236 
spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud.,  .d  237 
racking  o'er  her  face,  the  c. . .  <  275 
clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly . . .  .1 277 
chequering  the  eastern  c's*.. .  d  278 
rolling  clouds  are  spread . . . .«  279 
nor  c«,  nor  speck,  nor  stain.  .0  290 
silver  habit  of  the  clouds  ....g  376 
warm  light  tho  pillared  c's. .  y  376 

sighs  unto  tho  clouds* r  485 

a  woman  to  be  like  a  cloud,  .p  478 
so  chase  tho  clouds  of  life's,  .a  47G 
are  angels  vailing  clouds*. .  .9  476 
see  a  c.  tha'ts  dragoni8h*....p 412 
c's  that  seem  approaching,  .e  404 

reverberation  of  cloud ./404 

as  a  wave  that  from  the  c's.  .t  404 

clouds,  that  lowcr'd* e  408 

the  strips  of  c.  began  to  vary  .Z  410 

first  gilds  the  clouds p  410 

beyond  tho  c's,  and  beyond,  m  193 
between  tho  gathering  c's. .  .>  432 
TiA  like  a  summer's  cloud*,  .a  497 

cloud  of  ashen  gray  gold 1 446 

black  c's  are  driven  away .. .b  447 
hooded  clouds,  like  friars. .  .g  352 
c's  consign  their  treasures.. j 352 
thy  c's  all  other  c's  dispel.  ..n  321 

sees  God  in  clouds /358 

that  laughs  away  the  c's d  893 

clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy.. ^393 

fleecy  clouds  their  chilly 1 893 

thou  in  such  a  c.  dost  bind.^  321 
dropping  from  tho  clouds. . .  r  881 

clouds  and  thunder h  422 

01oud-built-<:ry  amid  thy  c-b..< 330 
doud-cappod-the  c-c.  towers*.. fc  40 
Olouded-riaing  in  c.  majesty,  .j  411 

doudlces-clear  and  c.  sky a  374 

night  is  calm  and  cloudless  .p  402 
dondlcss,  cl(;ar,  and  purely  ./386 

Oloudlet-allv'ry  c's  hover 1 271 

cloudlets  are  lazily  sailing.,  .m  69 

Cloudy-low  as  wlit-n  on  c d  435 

falling  from  the  c.  skies a  373 

through  cloudy  weather q  230 

twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy,  .u  440 

cloudy  region,  black r  430 

Oloven-though  c.  with  steel.. m 449 

dover-in  c.  green  and  soft. . .  .r  871 

clover-bloom  follelh  around.m  135 

crimson  clover  I  discover. .  .a  130 

bees  hum  about  globes  of  c..«  330 

broidery  of  tho  purplo  c . . .  ,^  144 

Clown-art  mated  with  a  clown^/"259 

Cloy-mcats  tho  soonest  cloy.  .^451 

cloy  the  hungry  odgo  of*.... a  14 

Cloying-evcT  eating,  never  c.r  427 

Club-wit h  bats  and  clubs*. .  .hb  499 

Clung-thcro  clung  one  hopts.  .p  200 

Clust(T-(^ach  rounded  c.  grows.A  lU 

tho  cluster  from  the  vino. .  .vj  2r5 

c's  load  the  lilac-bushes g  437 

a  single  frosted  cluster fir  273 

Clustering-hung  c,  but  not.,  .h  367 

Clutch-c.  the  golden  keys g  319 

Cooch-my  c,  which  stays*.. oa 808 
in  a  pumpkin-shell  coach. .  .a  296 


In  his  glistering  coach* e  378 

go  call  a  coach ..x808 

0  for  a  coach,  yo  gods s308 

come  my  coach* y  808 

Coal-black  and  burning  as  a  cio  108 
affection  is  a  coal  that  mnst*..«  4 
like  living  coals  the  apples,  .d  876 
on  the  glowing  c's  and  bars  ^275 

with  a  pan  of  coals 4:819 

dead  coals  of  war* e461 

the  whole  world  turn  to  c. . . .«  48 

Coal-pit-c-p.  to  put  the  devil.  ./348 

Coarsest-to  the  lives  of  c.  men  1 839 

Coast-marks  this  stem  coast.  ^  313 

stem  and  rock-bound  coast. ^  323 

stranger  in  these  fklse  coasts  k  399 

Coat-silken  coats  and  cap* j>  13 

thoughts  adore  that  painted  o.b  116 
dares  not  don  his  c.  of  gold,  .c  144 
in  their  gold  coats  spots*  . .  y  137 

in  her  coat  with  daisies n  138 

to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat.o  43 
throw  away  our  c's  of  stool*  h  460 

when  they  pay  for  coats »  319 

like  coats  in  heraldry* q  449 

glittering  in  golden  coats*. .  .it;  24 
Cobalt-cobalt  blue  of  summer,  b  817 
Cobble-cobbles  for  the  muse. . .  1 318 

Cobbled-c.  and  hammered h  819 

Cobblcr-a  cobbler  produced. . .«  318 

ye  tuneful  cobblers 1 318 

as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler*^  319 
c's  must  thrust  their  awles.  J  319 

upon  his  cobbler's  form k  819 

from  kings  to  cobbler  'tis. .  .o  114 

the  cobbler  apron 'd » 165 

Cobham-and  you  brave  C a  327 

Cobwob-c.  fashion  of  the  times  ft  201 

break  one  c.  thro' iSOO 

Cock-c.  of  the  heath,  so  wildly. &  23 
cock,  that  is  tho  trumpet*  . .  .c  23 

early  village  cock  hath* d  23 

morning  cock  crow  loud* e  23 

Cock-sparrow-linnct  and  c «  22 

Cocval-wcro  man  to  live  c  with/ 228 

Coffee-c.  which  makes  tho t>  il7 

Cofi'er-all  out  of  an  empty  c. . .  *  c  342 
CofTer-lids-tho  els  that  close*. w  187 
CoflEln-midst  skull's  and  c's. .  .j  441 

c.  adds  a  nail  no  doubt 5  43 

Coil-not  worth  this  c-  that's*.. .j"  19 
Coin-rather  coin  my  heart*. .  .<  199 
current  among  men  like  coiu.q  60 
Coinages-the  very  c's  of  your  .*jr  207 
Cold-'tis  bitter  cold  and  drcory.o  63 

foot  and  hand  go  cold <  98 

night  is  humid  and  cold 1 375 

o.  and  frost  make  all  things .J9  377 
c.  and  grim  snow  coverings  q  377 

1  shrink  with  cold* d  378 

chattering  his  teeth  for  cold.jir  378 

he  was  faint  with  cold g  378 

tho  cold  light  of  stars 9  402 

dark  and  cold  and  dreary . .  /  352 
days  of  snow  and  cold  arc. . .  /371 

came  up  in  the  cold f  137 

straight  is  cold  again* ii258 

c.  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood/ 240 

love  keeps  the  cold  out v  242 

world's  use  is  cold .0  483 

Cold.blooded-o-b.»  though  with  o  123 


Colder-Oh«  colder  than  the ....  A  431 

CoUseom-when  £illB  the  C a^ 

CoUected-c.,  light,  compact  ..»su5 

OoUecting-c.  toya  and  trifles.. .<  354 

Collection-great  c  of  books....  9  37 

CoIlege-«ndow  a  c.  or  a  cat. . .  .9  4&5 

CoUied-in  the  eoUied  night*. .  i  2x0 

Cologne-waah  jma  city  oUC.l^fA 

Color-opiKMitiona  of  colours. .  ^ C.^ 

under  whose  colours  he  had*.9&i 

colours  of  the  flushing  jear.«3T3 

fcdded  eyes  see  brighter  c's.  .j  13i 

c.  of  the  king  doth  come*. .  .d  368 

gave  colour,  and  a  body «  £}« 

colors  -which  the  risen  day. .«  21) 

centres  of  deep  color ml^T 

nature  paints  her  colours . .  .^  12J 
our  bloody  colours  wave*. . .  j  40.» 
glowing  c's  fknc J  spreads. .  A 4*<) 

clouds  the  c.  of  doxnealii^ <  108 

emerald  and  koep  my  color..a  ri'3 
his  hair  is  of  a  good  coXoht^jl  11*0 
how  nature  paints  her  c's. ..g^A 

their  colors  apeak t^A 

new  colour  as  it  gasps  awaj.j  44b 
than  under  gospel  c's  liid. .  .< m7 
now  with  glorious  c's....  ..•371 

that  of  one  c.  boasts,and  thoa^  14ft 
rebuking  the  lingering  c ...  .a  23 

groat  mass  of  color x9;A 

actions  and  words  aU  of  a  c.f  iid 

Colossus-like  a  C;  and  we*-../lrf 

Columbia-hail,C.l  happy  land. «  Ij6 

sons  of  Columbia  be  slaws.. eSiS 

Columbine-and  scarlet  c •  i:i 

the  wild  columbines  grow.. fl^ 

pink  and  purple  columbine.*  UI 

Columu-c-s.  and  many  a  stoBe.i34S 

with  its  gray  colunm  to  yoa.sa<4 

Comb-when  twistod  round se.ili^ 

with  a  comb  of  peari A'-'-i 

c.  down  his  hair;  look!  loc^*  ■  Isi 
Combat-and  we  can  c  even. .  .^3IX 

the  combat  deepens 4437 

hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly.  1 395 
those  within  the  eombsl....t471 
Combating-and  fortuoec.*....<4^** 
Combiuation-a  c.  and  afem^f  SM 
plannod  all  pcrfi  ct  c's    .. .  sS&l 
Combine-c  your  heart j  iir^.-rSS? 
wherein  all  uses  of  man  c. .c4ia 
Combing-ainging  alose.  cw  haJi'j^ 

Como-como  one,  cnmeall ^71 

truths  whose  life  is  the  to  c.jS 
c's  again  ere  the  year  is  o'«r..rM 
will  come  when  it  will  coBe*.si0 
nothing  shall  bo  to  ciRae. . .» l^ 

she  comes  unlooked  for rill 

'twill  never  come »'  U* 

what  wiU  c,  ami  ma»tc..>.*'I^i 
nothing  comes  to  us  t » tcoiuSJfi 
nothing  is  there  to  coof. ...«43S 

that  it  should  come  to  thl«*.  ju  *^ 
how  fiur  he's  come,  hov  fir.  .f^ 
calling  tome.andlcui&r....r2>' 
the  foe!  they  come!  tlK7C-..*45J 
cry  is  still.  "They  ooind"»..»4» 

cut  and  come  again ^^^ 

past,  and  to  c,  «n<m  besl*..s<9l 

come  gentle  sprlDjt *^ 

<)•  like  shadows,  to  d«pBrt*..«M 
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eofoe  what  may,  I  hftTo o  2C0 

the  melancholy  days  are  o. .  ^375 
cross  the  bridge  till  yon  o.  .d  201 
hope  never  c's,  that  o's  to  all. >  201 
will  they  c,  when  you  do*.  .1 401 
too  near,that  o's  to  bo  deny 'd/454 

eome  back ;  ye  friends o  173 

what  wiU  come,  and  mnst  cm  175 

nothing  comes  amiss* e  463 

eome  in  the  erening ^'  4C3 

once  past,  thon  neYor  wilt  c. »  487 

I  c!  ye  hare  called  me  long,  .u  871 

not  now,  yet  it  will  come*,  .d  349 

€6medy— to  those  that  think . .  y  484 

ihrce  foUow'd  comedy Z  293 

exact,  and  serious  comedy. . b  294 
Comely«moro  c.  than  before. .  .i  214 
Comer>the  comer  o'er  the  sea. . .  { 32 
Comet>man'slife  are  as  c's. . .  ,d  118 
comcte,importing  change* . .  n  289 
there  are  no  comets  seen*. . .  j  85 
Cometh — call  of  this  new  come .  i  38 
Comfort — a  man  of  c,  whose*, .  .p  4 

cool  and  comfort  Him n  82 

my  widow— comfort* ,j53 

a  comfort  to  yonr  ago* 165 

not  another  comfort  like*. . . .«  66 
carry  their  comfort  about. . .  .u  CO 

doath  betimes  is  comfort v  82 

of  comfort  no  man  speak*. .  .m  91 

ronnscl,  and  speak  c* m  107 

the  comfort  she  doth  bring . .  h  133 

the  slightest  tone  of  c v  169 

Bcndeth  good  c.  to  such o  422 

•oclety  Is  no  comfort* d  394 

warn,  to  comfort,  and s  478 

c.  are  downward  gazing-. . .  .o  371 
aU  our  comfort  is  the  sky. . .  J  372 

continual  c.  in  a  face a  263 

light  in  darkness,  c.  in*. . .  k  343 
be  comfort  to  mine  age*....  v  348 
past  a  c.  here*  but  prayers. .  i  345 

best  comfort  of  my  life. 7  229 

corrode  our  comfort s  380 

often,  to  our  comfort* r  212 

from  ignorance  our  c.  flows. .  1 206 

the  soul  can  c,  clorate ^208 

o.,  dear  mother ;  Qod  is*. . .  .r  210 

a  thing  of  comfort 0^237 

.  that  c.  comes  too  late* o  195 

past  all  comforts  here* o  195 

words  of  c.  availed  not 1e  481 

head  for  c.  should  be  laid. ..  .Z  67 

Gomfortablc-no  c.  feel h  273 

Co«nforter-0  thou  true  0 r  85 

my  counsellor,  my  c's i  170 

eomforter  and  only  healer. . .  e  423 

■ole  comforter  of  minds. . .  .n  389 

Comforting-angel  c's  can  hear.^  176 

Comic-comic  heart  must  be. .  .0  322 

Otrndng-thcir  c.  hither* ^119 

e.  events  cast  their  shadows.  A  380 
joy lato c,  late  departs..... m 216 
fn  the  good  time  coming. . .  .d  458 
coming,  my  life,  my  &te.. .  .h 250 

aneyo  will  mark  our  c n463 

Command-movo  only  in  c*. ...  9 16 

yon  command  everybody. . .  .<  16 

.  anst  follow,  and  somo  c. . .  .n  104 

'  Uke  Mars,  to  threaten  or  c*.  .e  110 

:  ko  lores  command  anddne.  .r  356 


he  c's  us  in  his  word 7  179 

not  to  command  our  will. .  .0  268 
being  allowed  to  command,  .g  292 

warn,  to  comfort,  and  c s  478 

c's  the  laws,  and  lords  it. . .  ./448 

by  thy  o.  I  rise  or  tail v  343 

Commanded-c.  always  by  tho*.«  54 
Ck>mmanding-c.  one  another 's*.^  53 

c.  on  the  pulse  of  life n  92 

Commandment-two  great  o's.  .d  494 

thy  commandment  all  alone*.n292 

the  new  c.  given  to  men . . .  .n  317 

Commcnd-deods  did  they  0. . .  .Z  50 

who  lavishly  commends. . .  .v  124 

c.  me  to  your  master* u  268 

I'U  c.  her  volubility* p  383 

commend  my  watch  soul*. .  .i  443 
Commendation-c's  I  am  fed . .  .^  313 
Comment-should  bear  its c.*..b  77 
Commentator-how  c's  each. . . .«  40 
Commorce-c.  has  set  the  mark .  9  1 81 
Commiseration-c.of  his  state*,  d  311 
Commit-sufiTcr,  as  o'er  I  did  c.*o  397 
Commodity-c.  of  good  names*.d  360 
Common-in  the  roll  of  c.  men*./ CI 
dear  c.  flower,  thatgrow'st.  .n  130 
c.  friendships  will  admit. . .  .r  173 

'tis  over  common* .u  264 

sweets  grown  common*. ,..dd 498 

Common wcalth-for  the  c o  198 

Communo-c.  with  thoughts  of.m259 

Communicatod-the  more  c....h  182 

Conmunion-in  swoot  c.  grew,  .h  153 

in  communion  sweet  quaff.  .&  122 

c.  with  her  visible .j  285 

Compact-of  imagination  all  c.*.«;M)7 

the  highest  c.  wo  can  mako..c  172 

Companion-Ciccs  of  my  young  c .«  C 

books  are  not  companions. .  .0  ^6? 

unreproaching  companions,  .i  38 

silent  companions  of. c  40 

his  best  companions b  66 

v'  c's  in  their  danger tl20 

dear  lost  companions k  169 

c's  of  my  young  desires i  170 

c's  that  do  converse* s  170 

autumn's  companion  too. .  .ff  148 

thoughts  aro  my  c's (7420 

musing  on  companions  gono.f  395 
Companionlc8s-c.  among  the.  .e  276 

Company-in  good  company n  5 

dog  shall  bear  him  company  .7 12 

for  company  the  best x  40 

alone,  in  company h6Q 

good  comi>any  and  good. . . .  v  455 
parting  with  good  company. tn  326 
from  mine  own  company*. . .  1 391 

a  crowd  is  not  company h  394 

in  such  a  company h  151 

no  company — no  nobility. .  .h  273 
in  company  a  very  plcasant.y  340 
would  entreat  thy  companyfp  205 
c,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me*.Z  850 

beautiful  girl  i  n  tho  c v  469 

Comparo-in  snugness  may  c. .  .d  34 

compare  her  face  with* q  111 

Comparison-c's  are  odd &  60 

comparisons  are  odious e  60 

comparisansare  offensive. . .  .d  60 
comparisons  are  odorous*. . .  ./60 
comparlsonB  are  cmole. iCO 


daisy  makes  comparison. . . .a  112 
Comi)ass-a  narrow  c. !  and  yet.f»  250 

with  his  c,  measures 6  313 

Compassed-o.  by  tho  inviolate.9  368 
Compass-flowcr-this  is  tho  c.f .  J  126 
Compassion-c.  breathes  along,  .h  41 

show  compassion  on  the e  60 

still  leaves  compassion  as. .  .^  833 

relent,  or  not  c.  him* ./833 

Comi>ensation-c.  for  great  evils  jl06 

compensation  is  Just' m  108 

man's  c.  in  doing  it n  279 

Competence-peace,  and  c o  354 

Compctency-o.  lives  longer* *  7 

Compctition-tho  only  c «  253 

Compilo-quoto  till  one  c's. . .  .u  350 
Compilcr-c's  who  do  nothing. r  333 

Complain-thcy  c  no  moro h  288 

should  ourselves  complain*.u  328 
Complxdning-Boothing,  fond  c.k  2.1 
Comploto-ho  is  c.  in  featuro.  .k  218 
Complotcd-who  leavo  c.  tasks..c  244 
Completness-quotation  gives  o  a351 

Completion-c.  usually  its u  15 

Complexion-mixture  of  c's  dew.A  19 

Compliment-c's  are  lies m  60 

a  compliment  is  unually n  60 

many  hollow  coxnpli2cents...o60 

was  called  compliment* p  60 

clink  of  compliment 7  60 

c.  than  to  be  loved c  413 

Complimented-c.  by  love h  480 

Comply-c.  with  our  weak.... p 410 

comply s  against  his  will i  465 

Comx>o8ed-becn  c.  in  heaven. . .  o  230 

Compound-c's  that  thou* n  181 

c.  of  putty  and  lead a  198 

Comprehcnd-God  alono  can  c..&  181 

man  sufilce  to  comprehend. .  .p  74 

Comprohensive-his  c.  head. .  .n  319 

Compulsion-reason  upon  c*. . . . r  14 

Compute-wo  partly  may  c y  222 

Comrade-unfledged  comrade^.. <  183 
Con-take  great  pains  to  see  ii*..t  400 

Concave-that  tore  hell's  c x  399 

Oonceal-pcrfoction  of  art  is  to  c.t  15 

love  it  would  conceal r  240 

men  talk  only  to  c.  their z  400 

Conccaled-havo  hitherto  c*. .  .c  379 

howo'cr  conceal'il  by  art. . .  .n  343 

Concoalment-c.  like  a  worm*. .  v  328 

Conccit-c.  may  puff  a  man d  61 

conceit  is  weakest* e  61 

so  to  his  wholo  cancoit m  294 

c's  have  wings,  fleeter* d  370 

conceit  in  pompous  words,  .e  407 
c.  alono  their  taste  confinc.j;  471 

Conceited-arc  tho  most  c i  206 

wondetfully  conceited r  48 

any  pity  for  conceited u  60 

Concentration-c.  is  one  of  the.o420 

Concontratcd-c.  in  a  life e  231 

Conception-tho  strong  c* r  60 

Concom-c's  of  an  eternal <  428 

mild  c's  of  ordinary  life 1 210 

a  matter  they  had  no  c.  in.  .v  192 

depends  our  main  concern . .  a  444 

Concert-hums  with  a  louder  c .  r  437 

playall  thoo.  o'er  again rl08 

Conclusion-and  impotent  c*.  10  362 
denoted  a  foregone  0.*.  ••••..  n  499 
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Clonoord-milk  of  c.  into  hell*. . .{  47 
not  moyed  with  concord*,  .oa  283 

Bome  o,  with  humanity .g  139 

0*8  bom  of  contraries «  493 

mar  the  concord  with  too*,  .a  38G 

Conoost-auch  a  c.  as  they i  390 

Ck>ncuiTence-8weet  c.  of  the.,  .n  344 

Condemn-  c.  the  faxHi,  and. . .  ,d  120 

the  world  is  to  condemn  it.  .i  238 

condemns  itself  in  youth. . .»  266 

condemn  the  wrong s  49 

Condemned-c.  upon  surmises*.  1 216 

are  much  condemn'd y  418 

•  wretch  o.  with  life  to  part.,  .y  200 

c.  into  everlasting* h  497 

some  c.  for  a  fault  alone*. .  ..n  236 

Condensed-c.  knowledge «0  300 

Condition-c.»  circumstance  is. .  .r  58 
shame  from  no  condition. .. .o  199 
stars  above  govern  our  c*. . .  o  403 
the  c.  which  high  firiendshlp.a)  172 
at  the  top  of  his  condition. .  v  298 

soft  c's,  and  our  hearts* v  477 

Condolement-in  obstinate  c*. .  y  187 

Conduct-and  our  c.  are  our  own.2;  48 

his  conduct  still  right  with,  .m  14 

wish,  to  have  my  whole  c..,q  263 

let  men  so  c.  themselves o  62 

Cone-summits  tipp'd  with  c's.  .j  440 
Confection-me  oft  for  my  c's* . .  c  315 
Confer-by  you  we  do  confer. . .«  237 
Conference-c.  a  ready  man. . .  Jk  227 
Confess-c.  yourself  to  heaven*. .»  60 

c.  thee  freely  of  thy  sin* r  60 

I  knew,  but  now  confess 1 224 

as,  I  c,  it  is  my  nature's*,  .m  215 
quotation  c's  inferiority. ...  .^  361 

Confession-impulse  to  c e  413 

Confessor-oil,  Edward  c's*. . .  .a  368 
no  confessor  like  unto  death. .  v  81 

Conflde-then  o.  till  death a  172 

in  thy  protection  I  confide. .  v  343 

Confidence-rash,  ill  grounded  c.i  298 

in  the  confidence  of  pray'r.  .<2  343 

who  prays  without  c J^344 

does  not  respect  confidence ...  ^  61 

who  has  lost  confidence A  61 

confidence  is  a  plant  of <  61 

confidence  is  that  feeling. ...  ^'  61 
I  renounce  aU  confidence*. . .9  61 

have  some  confidence* r  61 

consum'd  in  confidence* <  61 

Confldent-against  the  world*,  .d  499 
'  Confine-spirit  hies  to  his  c*.  .m  399 

Tery  verge  of  her  confine* ql 

spring,  on  summer's  c's r  129 

to  c.  the  bad  and  sinfuL ....  1/ 291 
Confirmation- the  Jealous  c's*.  .9  215 
Confirmed-friendship  long  c.  .6  174 
Conflict-dire  was  the  noise  otcg  468 

conflict,  which  rouses a  49 

conflicts  bring  experience. .  ^108 
c's  with  unholy  powers ...../  405 
c.  the  wildest  was  roa^ng. .  .<  467 
Confound-c's  thy  fame,  as*. . .  .j>  61 
not  the  deed,  confounds  us*..5  499 
Confusion-Bought  the  shade.  ,d  288 
confusion  heard  his  voice . . .  ./326 

ware,  and  by  c.  stand ^47 

Congratulate-c.  each  other. .  .m  272 
Coz^ectureoweazy  of  c's .p  408 


Cox^ugal-oox^ugal  aflTection k\ 

conjugial  love  is  celestial  • .  • .  v  600 
Conjure-I  conjure  thee  by  all*. .{  78 
Conquex^usedever  to  c,  and*,  .m  11 

to  bear  is  to  c.  our  fate n  117 

daily  conquers  them  anew. .  .j  167 
though  mine  arms  should  o . .  2  452 
strong  enough  to  c.  without. .  a  183 

c.  love,  that  run  away <  240 

to  conquer  is  its  life j;  312 

fit,  who  conquer'd  nature. .  .t  471 

their  country  conquers ft  847 

bear  is  to  c.  our  fate u  327 

and  conquers  to  forgive fc  63 

time  conquers  all o325 

Conquored-by  death  are  0 ./335 

thou  art  not  conquer'd* a  84 

great  let  me  call  him.  for  he  c  .p  186 
Conqnering-dazzled  by  his  c.  .ft  410 
Conqueror-fellow  beats  all  c's. .  Z  452 

like  a  c.  from  the  East h  275 

Conquest-are  all  thy  c's* J 119 

self^onquest  ia  the  greatest..^  452 

his  carnage  and  his  c's ./330 

from  the  conquest  but  one.  .0  327 

my  fall,  the  c.  to  my  foe*. ...7  81 

Conscience-voice  of  c.  silenced.  1 349 

we  may  live  without  c 1 99 

cheering  the  hounds  of  c I  to 

a  good  conscience u  61 

not  c.  have  vacations v  Gl 

man's  conscience  Is s  61 

for  virtue  is  conscience oa  01 

conscience  is  harder ce  Gl 

conscience  is  a  coward a  C2 

his  tormentor  conscience e  C2 

conscience  wakes  despair d  G2 

O  conscience  I  into  what e  62 

the  gay  conscience  of  .........  tT 

conscience,  ne'er  asleep 9  C. 

despotic  conscience  rules. . .  .ft  62 
what  conscience  dictates. . .  .m  62 
conscience  is  a  blushing*. . .  .17  62 
conscience  is  a  word  that*.. .  .r  62 

the  guilt  of  conscience* ( 62 

and  quiet  conscience* u  62 

called  conscience*. «  62 

conscience  had  a  thousand*.  10  62 

O  coward,  conscience* y  62 

conscience  docs  make* b  63 

the  worm  of  conscience* a  63 

conscience  in  everything c  63 

fire  called  conscience d  63 

conscience  to  their  prey Z  75 

conscience  in  questions <  93 

night  congratulating  o j  424 

free  from  e.  is  a  slave k  114 

God,  and  peace  of  conscience  « 112 
our  outward  conscience*.. .  .y  102 
policy  sits  above  conscience*  b  333 
where  in  conscience  they're  r  209 
conscience,  uninfluenced . . . .  f  408 

theatre  for  virtue  is  0 .j  453 

purpose  and  his  conscience*d  868 
conscience  wide  as  hell*. . . .  .p  460 
whoso  c.  with  injustice*. . . .«  219 

'  I  may  use  with  a  safe  c* ft  319 

catch  the  c.  of  the  king* ...  .r  294 

Conscious-e.  of  thine  own . . . .  o  228 

guilt  once  harbored  in  the  c.  y  188 

Consciousneas-Ues  in  the  0.  •  • .«'  991 


the  consciousness  of  ikith. .  .q  86T 

Consecrated-that  c  roof* m  368 

Consecration-c.  and  the  poets,  q  833 

A  mount  of  consecration. . . .  ^'  343 

Consent-all  with  one  consent*  m  286 

parts,  doth  keep  in  one  c.*,.g  183 

not  my  will  consents*. y  341 

silence  gives  consent. 9  883 

silence  gives  consent. u  382 

Consented-unto  Henry's  death  n  289 

Consequenoe-c's  are  unpityingm362 

by  consequence,  liberty. . .  .aa  445 

betray  us  in  deepest  c* b  445 

Consider-consider  the  end ....  X;  43 
Consideration-c.  like  an  angel*i/6S 

Consistency-c.  is  a  Jewel 1 63 

Consolate-to  c.  thine  ear* 0  63 

Consolation-crowned  with  c.*..n  C3 
some  consolation  or  other..  .&  121 
it  is  the  consolation  of  life.  ,u  316 

the  softest  consolation i  321 

Console-commanded  time  to  c..{  63 
empty  heads  console  with. .  .m  63 

virtue  consoles  us,  even e  453 

Consoler-man's  truest  c d  39 

death,  the  consoler .j>  81 

Conspicuous-c.  by  his  absence.  ./3 

Conspiracy-c's  no  sooner p  63 

forgot  that  foul  conspiracy*,  .q  63 

0  conspiracy  I  shams't  thou*  r  63 
open*eye  conspiracy* «  63 

Conspirator-all  the  c's*. 291 

Conspire-c.  against  thy  fHend*u  63 

c.  to  censure  and  expose 6  76 

Conspirer-where  c's  are* (63 

Constable-c.  of  the  watch*. . .  .a  600 

Constancy-c.  to  change  the &  64 

constancy  put  to  sea* t64 

O,  constancy  be  strong* j&  64 

constancy  in  wind p  75 

the  hyacinths  for  constancy  .p  143 

no  object  worth  its  o. €  276 

Constant-I  am  constant  as  the*p  64 
save  in  the  constant  image*.. ft  64 

1  am  marble— c .  . jtant* j  64 

were  man  but  constants Z  64 

a  most  constant  heart* e  223 

firiendship  la  constant  in  aU*/174 
to  one  thing  constant  never*  o  123 

but  c,  he  were  perfect* 6  255 

c.  at  church  and  change. ... 10  304 
not  c;  but  are  changing*... r  208 

o.  in  all  other  things* d346 

c— and  thou  chainest  time. a  436 

Constellated-flower  that  never  u  ISO 

Constellation-her  c's  come . . . .«  403 

vulgar  constellations  thick.. 9  409 

happy  c's  on  that  hour ft  357 

his  constellations  set o  383 

constellation  of  virtues /464 

Constitution-law  than  the  c. .  .n  63 

man  is  more  than  c's <431 

Consult-fools  o.  Interpreters  ln.<  97 
Consultation-of  wisdom  is  c. .  .s468 
Consultlng-the  great  c.  room.o  3^ 

Consummation-'tiB  a  0.* d  85 

Consume-they  do  c.  the  thing*  r  108 

as  they  kiss,  consume* ifc  89 

Consumed-c.  the  midnight  oil.  1 406 

Oonsuming-c.  means,  soon*. . .  j  451 

dore  sat  self-oo&raining  cue.aSM 
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OonUgioBh-c  to  this  world*. . .  a  290 

contagion  of  the  night?* c  »82 

Contain-and  all  the  world  o's. . m 45 

Oontaminate-o.  our  fingers*. . .  p  6i 

Oontemplate-the  thing  it  c's..i0  201 

bonrs  must  I  contemplate* .  m  42G 

Oontemplation-act  of  o.  then . . .  r  G4 

cherub  contemplation «  C4 

contemplation  makes  a  rare*.u  Gi 

sweet  is  zealous  c* v&i 

for  c  he  and  valor  formed. .  .r  494 
contemplation  of  celestial . .  d  356 
best  nurse,  contemplation .  .o  469 
mixture  of  contemplations. .  1 393 
e.  and  devout  desires* h  530 

Obntempt-c.  and  anger  of* »  65 

Contemptible-to  shunc aC5 

Oootend-c  against  thy  valour*  i  246 
efaiefhi  c.  'tiU  all  the  prize s  8 

Content-c,  where  dost  thou. ...kdS 

•h.  sweet  content,  where <  65 

content  with  poverty to  65 

veil  content  to  entertain*. . .  .r  66 

content  witn  my  hxirm* <66 

bath  her  content  so  absolute*  u  66 
my  crown  is  called  content*. to  66 
bis  painted  skin  c's  the  eye.*  p  60 
with  humble  livers  in  c*. . .  .d  67 

bead,  that  lies  in  calm  c hOl 

elegant  sufficiency,  content. .»  67 

an  in  naught — content j  67 

eontent  to  spend  the  time*.,  .d  89 

our  content  is  our  best* a  67 

In  measureless  content*. b  67  , 

I  rest  content i>6a  ' 

Tich  in  poverty  enjoys  o a  66  | 

A  mind  content  both p  66 

■neb  sweet  content h66 

■avour  of  content hBQ 

and  cry,  content  to  that*. ....  X;  88 
Clng  to  lap  mo  in  content.... o  89 

if  we  be  made  content r  112 

e.  to  sing  in  its  small  cage,  .d  259 

thus  liveth  she  content d  259 

&  to  know  and  bo  unknown.y  185 
content  to  dwell  in  decencies .  1 454 
€.  to  breathe  his  native  air../198 
e.  thyself  to  bo  obscurely. .  .to  292 
bat  travellers  must  be  c*. .  .6  431 
poor,  and  content,  is  rich*,  .x  341 

Oontented-to  applaud  myself,  .i  462 

one  contented  with .p  65 

I  should  be  contented r65 

e.  with  the  poets'  song ^'151 

pry'thee,  nuncio,  be  c* <  289 

to  the  contented,  even m  66 

Ounftentlon-aloof  ftom  sharp  c's.o  10 

contention  is  a  hydra's m  67 

contentions  fierce,  ardent. . . .«  67 

0ontentment-4he  best  c.  has. .  ,g  67 

contentment,  peace  of... 2 66 

c  furnishes  constant m  66 

contentment  opes  the  sauce.. n  66 

a^Joyinfr  what  c.  find o  103 

pleasure,  and  c  these s227 

Obntosi-c*s  rise  firom  trivial. .  .<  362 
«^  .oQows,  and  much  learned.^  370 
fi  preserved  in  so  great  a  o.  .p  196 

Obatignity-c  of  the  shade. . .  .sb  394 

.OoBttnent-boundless  c.  is p  342 

;   ihat  orbed  continent* s409 

44 


a  boundless  continent g  484 

Continuance-c.  of  enduring. .  Jr389 
Continue-long  c.  love  to  him*.j  387 
Continuity-no  c.  of  leisure. .  .m  298 
Contract-Utica  c's  your  powenp  342 
Contradict-read  not  to  c.  and.  .<  352 

Contradiction-at  best  a  c /476 

she  as  wellli!:e8  c r  255 

makes  contradiction  fruch  a..t201 

Contrary-them  to  the  c* A  46 

they  are  ever  contrary a  97 

concord's  bom  of  c's e  493 

Contrast-no  succcssivo  c x  111 

Contrition-my  sins,  and  my  c.^  345 

Control-who  can  c.  his  fate*..  .<  118 

fHendsbip,  equal-poised c...e  175 

words  he  disJains  to  c o  481 

Controversy-dncide  all  c's  by. .  .<  95 
Convenience-that  for  c.  takes  it.e  291 

c.  next  suggested m  301 

Convent-bells  of  the  c.  ringing.a  21 

a  c's  solitary  gloom aSlG 

Conversatiou-silenced  all  c a  42 

c.  ia  a  gamo  of  circles o68 

c.  is  the  laboratory p  68 

c.  and  all  kinds  of  writings,  .i  102 
c.  of  a  well-chosen  friend.  ...t  167 
conversation  you  never  get.. p  353 

best  society  andc tll2 

conversation  is  allowed  hj..g 383 

wit  is  the  salt  of  c m471 

Converse-form 'd  by  thy  c u68 

converse  of  on  innocent.  ...m  395 

converse  with  natur p  447 

with  one  whose  converse. . .m  327 
c.  with  men  makes  sharp ,,,.%  394 

c.  with  that  eternal  love e  395 

companions  that  do  c* « 170 

talking  is  not  always  to  c. . .  ^414 
converse, — so  short,  so  sweet. ft  171 

c.  with  the  mighty  dead h  354 

Conversing — with  thee  c.  I r  68 

Conversion-c.  so  sweetly* k  385 

Convert-the  proudest  love  c...g 480 
Conveyed-suddcnly  c. from*,  .to  363 
Convict-c.  by  course  of  law*,  .o  307 
Convolution-c's  of  a  smooth ...  o  77 
Convolvulus-turned  out  a  c. .  .&  136 

Convulsing-o.  heaven  and a  405 

Cooing-calling,  c,  wooing. . . ,  y  272 

Cook-epicurean  c's  sharpen*. .  .17 13 

should  praise  it,  not  the  c's..  .i  76 

tailor,  and  the  c.  forsake p  77 

cook's  in  motion  with  their  ..d302 
the  devil  sends  us  cooks. . . .  ^302 
get  me  twenty  cunning  c's*.. m 302 
man  cannot  livo  without  c's.  .i  302 
where  is  the  rascal  cook  ?*.  .o  302 

Where's  the  cook?* q302 

would  the  cook  were  of  my*.  .*  302 
Cookery-Egyptian  c.  shall*. . . .c  122 
Cool-keep  c.  and  you  command. .  1 16 

cool  and  comfort  him n  32 

answers  till  a  husband  c's. . .  .p  60 
pleasant  the  c.  beneath  these  .j  395 
so  calm,  so  c,  as  nowhere.  ..d  139 
along  the  cool,  sequestered.  J  232 
cool  and  silence  he  knelt. . . ,e  432 
reason,  however  able,  cool.  ,m  354 

cool  and  congeal  again* a  324 

Cooling-you  must  stay  the  c.*..n  802  | 


cooling  vapors  breathe tU 

in  cooling  trees,  a  voice 1 213 

it  was  the  cooling  hour. . ,,.,t  410 
Cooped-c.  in  their  winged.. . .  .u  312 

Cope-as  if  to  show  a  cope 2  410 

starry  cope  of  heaven k  386 

Copied-magic  could  not  bo  c.  .m  335 
Copier-let  the  faint  c.  on  old.. < 314 
Copso-along  the  c's  runs  in. .  .o  435. 
Copy-leave  tho  world  no  c*. .  .m  77; 

setting  of  boy's  copies* « 102 

a  lifeless  copy  of  her. ...... .e  814 

to  c.  faults  is  want  of  sense,  .r  350 

Coquetry-c.  is  the  thorn a  69 

c.  whets  tho  appetite. ........  b  69 

Coral-the  coral  of  his  lip d  343 

of  his  bones  are  c.  mode* 1 46 

Coral-tree-blossoms  of  the  c-t. . .  1 136 
Cord-unto  the  bow  the  c.  is. .  .e  257 

Cordial-hopo,  like  a  c k  203 

gold  in  phisike  is  a  cordial,  .e  181 
cordials,  and  sugared  dates. . .«  99 

wink-tippling  cordial X;320 

Core-in  my  heart's  core* /166 

to  its  very  core A  214 

taint  roso  with  fading  core.  .t»  153 

Corinthian-but  a  C,  a  lad  of*. .«  497 

Cork-eyes  tho  dancing  c,  and.  .C 11 

grow  fonder,  sweet  c.  of  thee.  .*  365 

take  the  cork  out  of* u300 

Cormorant-vanity,  in»atiatec.*«  191 

Com-cometh  all  of  this  new  c.  .t  37 

when  com  is  ripe  'tis  time. . .«  43 

the  full,  ripe  corn  Is /  374 

c,  which  is  tho  stofTo  of  life. .  t«  303 
by  your  shooting  corns  ..  .a  319 

crown'd  with  c.  their 1 295 

heap  high  the  golden  com ...  to  295 
let  the  goo<l  old  c.  adorn  . .  to  295 
let  us,  for  his  golden  corn,  .to  296 
laughed  round  the  c.  heap,  .a  296 
com  Is  cut,  the  manor  full,  .ft  375 
his  coronet  of  golden  com. . .  o  375 
sheaTd  is  tho  golden  corn . .  .ft  376 
com  for  the  rich  men  only*. .  1 203 
Comcr-tho  wind  in  that  c.?*..*467 
belie  all  c's  of  tho  world*.  ,,.q  387 
taxed  for  a  comer  to  die  in . . . j  60 
Comflcld-c's bow  tho  head. .,..j 272 

Comico-c.  or  frieze  with k  296 

CoroUa-thy  pure  c's  depth ....q  148 

Coronal-wed  to  make  a  c i  128 

Coronation-away  from  the  c. . .  2 193 

Coronet-April's  loveliest  c's. . .  66 159 

pearling  his  c.  of  golden.  . .  .o  375 

kind  hearts  arc  more  than  c's. « 183 

Corporal-in  c.  sufTcrance* 6  213 

Corpse-tomb,  wherein  his  o.*. .« 186 

as  the  most  noble  corse* 1 184 

Correct-blot  out,  c,  insert. . .  .ft  837 
let  them,  not  you,  c.  him*. .  .j  808 
Correction-under  your  good  c.*k  359 
Corrector-where  our  judments.c423 
Corrode-corrode  our  comfort,  .e  880 
Corroding-c.  every  thought...* 215 

Corrosive-a  c,  for  things* .p  42 

Corrupt-no  king  can  c* g  217 

Corrupted-one  c.  minds m  475 

immortal,  «nd  c.  thought. .  .n  336 
her  Judges  are  corrupted .. .  ./211 
most  traitorously  cormpted*/318 
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e.  carrentB  of  the  world*. . . .  A  308 

e.  firaemen  we  the  wont. . .  .10  887 

OoKraption-o.  wins  not  more*.  ..19 

o.  springs  from  light I;  230 

Ooimptly-nol  derived  c* v  263 

Comir-he  left  a  c's  name ff  490 

Cost-is  hardly  worth  the  0 . . . .«  479 
gifts  that  o.  them  nothing,  .n  178 
'twill  cost  you  dear  before. . . 1 298 
glatton,  at  another's  cost . . .  .e  802 
rate  the  c.  of  the  erection*. .  .d  44 
Costly-fall  many  a  0.  stone . . .  .d  489 
Cot-his lonely  c.  appears  in. . .<  197 

near  his  modest  cot w  816 

a  cot  beside  the  hill c70 

Cottage-poorofit  c.  are  books. . .  .e  87 
modest  looks  the  C,  might.  .<  160 

lore  in  a  0.1s  hungry q250 

propt  at  the  cottage  door. . .  .9 154 

he  stood  beside  a  c  lone u  281 

his  Tisage  itom  our  c*.  js.  .  .0  410 

a  cottage  was  near «830 

the  soul's  dark  cottage ./428 

Cottage-girl-though  a  poorc-g.  .i  23 

Couch-the  drapery  of  his  c . . . .  X;  Sfeo 

on  my  yelvet  o.  reclining. .  .n  143 

on  his  weary  couch 6  252 

lot  at  the  couch 5  279 

on  the  c.  their  limbs q  206 

lone  o.  of  his  everlasting. . .  ,g  185 

kings  have  no  such  c.  as. . .  .&  186 

Couched-o.  in  a  curious  bed*. .  .e  67 

Gouldest-thought  thou  c.  have. .  i  86 

Counsel-giYes  thee  better  c*. . .  .r  4 

eesae  thy  counsel,  which 9  4 

«.,  and  speak  comfort* . . . . « .10 107 
.counsel  turns  to  passion. . .  .10 107 

two  may  keep  counsel* d  879 

two  may  keep  c.  when*. e  879 

weigh  their  counsels <229 

a  man  may  take  counsel. . .  .n  229 

dash  maturest  counsels e  882 

liberal  of  your  loves  and  c's*.  ^71 

dost  sometimes  c  take 1820 

the  trust  of  giving  counsel,  .w  442 
to  counsel  deaf,  but  not*. . .  .d  125 
flow  of  subtle-paced  counseL .  h  466 

men  can  c  and  speak* 0 187 

'Count-he  has  nothing  else  to  0.  .u  5 
I  c.  my  time  by  times  that. .  .ti  78 
I  count  myself  in  nothing*,  .d  t62 

count  the  billows  past a  408 

Counted-o.  ere  I  see  thy  face. . .  .d  2 
Countenance-as  much  as  men.m  125 

countenance  like  richesi 1 51 

o.  more  in  sorrow* nlll 

awftilandserenest  c m  211 

receive  o.  and  profit. a  293 

thee,  of  the  king*. .i>324 

damned  disinheriting  0 g  500 

humui  countenance  smiles.  .a414 
Counter-are  wise  men's  c's. . .  .e  481 

Counterfeit-the  o.  and o  15 

his  tools  made  me  a  c*. . . .  ^499 

c  the  deep  tragedian* »294 

dearly  we  pay  for  Itsc kl90 

sleep,  death's  counterfeit*..  .^  891 

no  chemio  art  can  c J  67 

Counting-species  the  slow,  8ad^422 

Counting-room-of  the  c-r 1 8I0 

Countless-^,  the  various n  461  ^ 


makes  o.  thousands  mourn. .  ^77 

Country-dare  to  love  their  c. . .ft  71 

abroad  to  a  distant  country.  ..24 

unmapped  c.  within  us d  48 

countries'  dirt  and  manners. .  1 69 

fkults,  she  is  my  c.  still A  69 

our  0.,  right  or  wrong «»  70 

for  his  country  he  sigh'd. ...  ^'  70 

hail,  dear  country <70 

my  country,  'tis  of  thee ^71 

our  country,  whether .^'71 

fighting  for  his  country a  80 

to  that  pleasant  c's  earth*. . .  .4  83 

ot^ect  be,  our  country 1 71 

nothing  but  our  country »  71 

and  lov'd  his  country &  20i 

their  country  conquers h  347 

country  does  this  morrow. . .«  429 

country  has  a  lagging 6 159 

to  God  thy  country d  123 

undiscover'd  c,  fh>m  whoBe*^176 
for  my  c,  and  the  cause. . . .  .p  196 

God  made  the  country b  491 

the  country  is  lyric ^493  I 

die  but  once  to  save  our  0. .  .a  829 
o.  for  our  country's  good. . .  .e  829 
all  their  countries  wishes. .  ^829 

best  c,  ever  is  at  home g  829 

hold  their  country  dear. «  829 

I  do  love  my  c's  good* w  329 

'tis  your  country  bids e  468 

die  nobly  for  their  country*.  .o829 
spare  your  country's  flag.. .  .b  330 
rooms  of  thy  native  country  .p  430 

Countrymen-Bomans,  c* y  14 

Couple-c.  with  my  valentine,  .d  450 

wood-birds  but  to  c.  now*. .  ,i  460 

Coupled-c.,  and  inseparable*,  .e  171 

Couiage-c.  and  his  mercy ft  63 

courage  is,  on  all  hands r  71 

courage,  then  1  what  cannot*.»  72 

man  of  c.  is  also  full  of. s  72 

courage,  the  highest  gift qTL 

c,  an  independent  spark. ....  9  71 
courage  enough  to  appear. . .  .t  71 

c.  indanger  iahalf  the g72 

know  have  c.  to  declare ,j  73 

c.  mounteth  with  occasion*.  .<  72 

c.  as  rous'd  with  rage* r  72 

c.  to  the  sticking  place* «  72 

charm  of  the  best  courage. . .  .j9  71 

even  innocence  loses  c p  42 

c,  the  mighty  attribute 9  71 

the  man  had  courage b  204 

thoughts  that  they  have  c.*.,g  206 
carried  new  strength  and  c.  .9  209 

truth  is  courage 1113 

foe  of  c.  is  the  fear  Itself.... 9 120 

requires  not  courages ^  107 

is  want  of  courage o831 

or  like  true  c,  which  is o  234 

patience,  c,  fortitude* &868 

c  never  to  submit  or  yield,  .q  468 
o.  to  endure  and  to  obey . . .  .h  466 

'twill  make  your  c.  rise w  467 

gains  courage  by  showing. .  .e  842 

courage  are  with  thee u  345 

Conrier^tho  c's  feet  delayed. .  ^377 
the  c's.  soldier's,  scholar's*.  ,y  265 

Course-flood  different  c's p  381 

hold  their  course,  till  fire...  .c  425 


time  rolls  his  ceaseless  e....6426 

my  course  be  onward r98 

take  thou  what  coursed. ...  .4  966 
fortune  keeps  an  upward  o.*.  .9463 
the  course  of  true  love*. . . .  .j»  24B 

our  course  is  chosen .j81S 

determine  on  someoonxae^.  .a 861 

impede  thy  dimpling  e «86ft 

glorious  sun  stays  in  his  c*.  m  410 

bow  to  that  whose  c.  Isrun .  .6  492 

westward  the  c.  of  empire. . .  i;  847 

Coursed-big,  round  tears  c*.  »u41S 

Courser>c's  of  themselves  will.]r387 

Court-keeps  death  his  court*  .s»85 

a  royal  court  with  green b  144 

nor  made  to  court  an*. 0255 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  ar/203 
sun  tliat  shines  upon  his  c.*.e  410 

courts  of  princess...... dTS 

waves  and  court  the  wind..  .0 161 
a  glorious  o.,  where  hourly. .  i  929 
thoughtless  folly  keeps  hero.  OSS 
c, camp,  church,  the  Tessel.y989 
did  never  sway  in  court*. . .  .<  811 
peril  than  the  envious  c*. .  .a  483 

glow,  to  court  the  sky J 167 

livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  v  904 
virtuous  court,  a  world  to.  .d  866 
the  c,  the  camp,  the  grove,  .d  945 
meet  him  in  the  c.  of  heaven^  IM 
c.  a  mistress,  she  denies.. . .  .<  479 

alone  she  wiH  court  you i  47d 

Corteous-old  age  is  courteous. . .«  6 
courteous,  though  ooy . ... . .  .(473 

the  retort  courteontf*. 10  «7 

Courtesy-an  excellent  o.* y  922 

I  could  wish  0.  would*. . ...» 914 

seated  in  the  heart  of  a h  421 

I  scant  this  breathing  o^. ...(  463 
Courtier-gaudy  douda.  like  c's  ft  411 

say  to  a  courtier,  pluck i;  989 

Courtship-c,  flowing  here  In.. .(  W 

chiefest  thoughts  to  c* . . . .«  479 

Cousin-my  pretty  little  oos.*.io947 

Covenant-God's  glowing  c. . .  .Jk  862 

o.  between  all  and  One r  862 

Cover-each  heart  must  cover.  .«896 

man  cannot  cover  what  Ood.  ,p  ft 

holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover  k  482 

Covering-the  earth  with  odon.o  461 

0.  all  unseemly  places. il44 

Coverl9t-«nd  set  neath  the  o..  c  877 

the  green  0.;  whose  perfect*.i  190 

the  grassy  coverlet  of  God . .  198S 

Covert-what  the  covert  yield.-. «  63 

Covet-o's  less  than  misery*. . .  d  89 

should  covet  nothing  more  Jk  138 

if  It  be  a  sin  to  o.  honor*. . . .« 199 

Covetous-not  covetous  for  gold*  h  9 

Covetousness-cause  of  c 1469 

Cow-o's  are  waiting  in  the.. .  ,b  136 

fields  where  sleepy  cows. . . .  <  409 

foaming  f^resh  ttom  the  cow  h  438 

Cowards-c's  (may)  t^x  to  die.  .0  73 

solely  a  coward* c51 

cowtfd  and  the  brave o  81 

conscience  is  a  coward. a  62 

aword  that  cowards  use*....  r  62 
conscience  does  make  c's*. .  .&  63 
all  men  would  be  cowards. . .  ^'  73 
Where's  the  oowazd q19 
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«oirardi  die  tomdj  timet* <  73 

how  many  o's  whose  hearts* .  v  73 
the  coward  sneaks  to  death. .  .r  73 

■o  cowards  light*. c  71 

and  lire  a  coward ^71 

of  woman  bom,  o.  or  brave,  .s  91 

makes  the  c.  spirit  brare <  8o7 

I  was  a  coward  on  instinct*  m  213 

coward  sneaks  to  death s  403 

bide  jour  heads  like  c's*. ...  e  451 
It  bids  the  coward  fight. . . .  .^  4GS 

Cowardice-twit  with  c* bC5 

e.  to  rest  mistmstfal* io73 

falsehood  Is  cowardice 2113 

cold  c  in  noble  breasts*. . .  .y  828 
Cowardly-had  destroy'd  so  c.*..y  73 

CowsUp-c's  as  they  run f  41 

peart  in  erery  cowslip's  oar*,  r  93 
eowilip.  and  sweet  Jonqnil.  .g  131 
rosea  blow,  the  o.  springs. .  .h  131 

eowslip  loves  the  lea {131 

eowalip  is  a  country  wench. 6 137 
Islters  cowslips  on  the  hill . .  i  137 
eowslips  are  round  the  rill.  J  373 

bee  with  cowslip  bells oa  159 

throws  the  yellow  cowslip.,  .n  271 
eowslipe  enrich  the  valley. .  .c  129 

in  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie* 1112 

Ooicomb-O  murderous  c* i  1C3 

Coy-coy  and  dainty  graces m  147 

oonrteous,  though  coy <  473 

pleased  lake,  like  maiden  c . .  n  374 
woold  be  c,  and  would  not.  .t  216 
coy  looks  with  heartsore*. .  .u  248 

coy  and  hard  to  please A:  47G 

Ooy]y-«.  lingered  on  the  thorn  g  153 
Omb-bom,  sir,  when  the  crab.n  2G7 
Okmbbod-c.  age  and  youth*. . .  .c  497 

Omck-rather  c.  my  sinews* <  174 

will  sure  crack  both* g  291 

out  to  the  crack  of  doom*. oa  499 
OBackling-c  of  the  gorse-flower.Z  141 

c  embers  on  the  hearth b  283 

Ctedle-the  c.  and  the  tomb . .  .h  234 
I  was  changed  in  the  cradle.  ,h4S 
sound  my  cradletheir  magic . .  e  21 
bad,  and  procreant  cradle*. .  ./27 

how  in  his  cradle  first. til 

Itocy  dies  in  the  cradle* JUG 

ds  rock  ns  nearer  to  the 7  428 

cor  o.  stands  in  our  grave e  81 

in  his  c.  in  the  churchyard. . m  81 
Qsidled-A  cloud  lay  o.  near ...  a  412 

&  into  poetry  by  wrong <  837 

cndled  near  the  sotting  sun..a  GO 

VIS  cradled  in  the  pine <24 

Most  wretched  men  are  c.  .m  408 

mhn  as  a  cradled  child v  323 

Ihsft-the  c.  so  long  to  leme. .  .n  231 

Ckig-he  clasiM  the  crag  with.  ..p2i 

flags  in  the  towering  crags. .  .r  21 

tlis  low  c.  and  ruin'd  wall,  .m  142 

weather-beaten  crags  retain  ^30 

tattling  crags  among a  404 

Ckaggy-flrom  the  craggy  ledge. c  22G 
Ikuk-c's  and  wanton  wiles,  .to  494 
Qbmny-evcry  c.  but  the  right. 1 491 
■ftspe-a  saint  in  crape  is  twice. » 50 
Cbse-coast  thy  sluggish  c*. .  .t  260 
lb?»-c.  the  day  when  I  shall*. a 258 
Vy  mind  forbids  to  cnve .  ,m  206 


crave  of  thee  a  gift e  423 

he  will,  not  what  they  c.*.. .« 427 
Craven-c's  my  weak  hand*  . .  .a  409 
Craving-for  the  c's  of  bis  life.m  23G 

minds  are  not  ever  c.  for 2  37 

Crawl-honeysuckle  loved  to  cm  142 

wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  c's  .p  24 

Creaking-c.  of  a  country  sign.  /414 

Crcam-c.  of  courtly  sense p  317 

Crcato-hope  c's  Arom  its  own.  10  201 
what  it  cannot  find,  creates. 9  331 
creates,  preserves,  destroys. X;  230 

duty  your  forms  create » 130 

c.  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of . . .  1 282 

new  create  thee b  320 

busy  brain  cro:itoa  its  own.  ..d 97 
c's  the  thing  contemplated. .  .r  64 
why  did  Ood,  create  at  last .  .n  475 
Oroated-somolhing  of  nothing  n  114 
created  and  goes  after  order,  v  117 

created  solely  for  itself v  286 

Creation-c.  is  great,  and A;  74 

bebould  the  world's  creation. <  74 

whole  c.  is  a  myntcry »252 

substitute  c's  of  tbe  brain. ..e 835 
plougUsharo  o'er  creation. .  .v368 
faLse  creation,  proceeding*,  .d  121 

this  bodiless  c  ecstasy* g  207 

creation's  blot,  c's  blank. . .  .0  210 
wheresoever,  in  his  rich  c. . .  v  282 

amid  its  gay  creation «  286 

creation  sleeps j  290 

anew  creation  rises 9 313 

come  so  near  creation* q  314 

every  scene  of  the  creation./ 299 

as  creation's  dawn  beheld. .  ./423 

essential  vesture  of  creation*  j>  476 

Creative-genius  is  essentially  c.i>177 

Creator-moved  the  creator 9  74 

his  Creator  drew  his g  80 

lot  in  the  great  Creator o  74 

C.  from  his  work  returned.  ..o  74 

while  the  Creator  great o  282 

but  they  have  new  creators. d  820 
weary  knees  to  your  C.  bow. e  485 
singing  their  great  Creator.  .^485 

Creaturc-of  common  clay d  18 

creature  in  whom  excelled,  .m  475 

well,  who  serves  His  c's. A  63 

should  every  creature  drink.. «  98 

drink,  pretty  creature y  98 

no  creature  loves  me* <  91 

but  human  creatures'  lives  .  .*  77 
no  creature  smarts  so  little. .« 162 

lovely,  lordly  creature i»  164 

creatures  who  love  Qod u  164 

creatures,  that,  by  a  rule*. ..»  212 
spiritual  c's  walk  the  earth.. (7 401 

the  creature  of  habits is  304 

impulBo  every  creature  stirs .  a  285 
not  such  a  gracious  c.  bom*  c  176 
thou  art  his  c. ;  and  did  he. . b  320 

graccftil  c's,  you  live  by b  323 

c.  lives  in  a  state  of  war  ...  .d  461 

Crodoncc-I  fcyth  and  ful  c A  37 

Crcdit-c.  anything  the  Ught i43 

the  one  ne'er  got  me  credit*  p  499 

private  credit  is  wealth .j  462 

Creditor-counts  thee  her  c*. .  n  399 
Credullty-tho  rival  folly  of  c.n  162 
Czccd-if  our  creeds  agree /  20 


the  creed  of  creeds (66 

not  for  men's  creeds »  88 

whatever  creed  be  tai  ght *  61 

than  in  half  the  creeds g  113 

suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,  .i  202 

it  is  the  creed  of  slaves h  287 

deed,  and  not  the  creed n  817 

Creci>-teach  him  to  creep u  107 

mould'ring  to  w'r  pale  ivy  c's  9 143 

like  snails  do  creep s  1G3 

how  some  men  crooi>* c  166 

stay  their  crystal  fretting. .  .b  274 

round  the  lattice  creep e  403 

as  the  night  winds  creep y  287 

lethargy  that  c's  through... r 888 
batty  wings  doth  creep*. . . .  n  891 
creep  dccrepid  with  his  age.  .1 428 

Creeper-scarlet  c.  loves  the  elm.?  131 

Creeping-old  age  is  creeping  on.nS 
I  prize  the  creeping  violet. .  .j  169 
shining  morning  face,  c*. .  .c  406 
creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy.o  143 
creeping  where  no  life  is  seen.Z143 
creeping  ivy  flings  its  graces. i  144 

Crescent-hail,  pallid  c,  hail,  .m  275 
hanging  crescent  climbeth . .  u  277 

Crest-with  silver  c.  and  goldcn.al39 
valour  shown  upon  our  c's* ,  r  459 
war  bristle  his  angry  crest*. x  459 
see  the  sunl  Ood's  crest. . .  ./409 
shoulders  and  white  his  c. . . m  22 

curve  of  his  lowly  crest hdO 

Joy  brightens  his  crest u  92 

crowned  with  one  crest*. . .  .9  449 
repentance  rears  her  snaky  cm 359 

Crew-crew  of  errant  saints (93 

Cricket-c.  pipes  his  song b  136 

thou  winter  cricket,  thou*.  .0  258 
the  c's  song,  in  warmth k  212 

Cried-not  cried  up  by  birth. .  .e  257 

Crimo-when  capital  crimes*. .  ..d  75 

crime  is  not  punished  as a  74 

has  no  excuse  for  crime a  75 

is  the  mother  of  crimes tt74 

responsibility  prevents  c's. . .  v  1i 
crime  unreconcil'd  as  yet*. . .«  75 
within  thee  undivulged  c's*.  .j  75 

crimes  done,  hod  but  as 2  76 

to  face  with  my  own  crime  ..«368 

at  crimes  that  'scape r  80y 

virtue  and  a  thousand  c's. .  .g  490 
can  vice  atone  for  crimes. .  .u  843 
crime  unreconcil'd  as  yet*.  ./345 
work  by  crime  to  punish  c.?.d  448 

wiU  o'crtake  the  crime d  280 

numbers  sanctified  the  c. . .  ./2dO 
all  his  crimes  broad  blown*. .»'  280 

now  madden  to  crime a  223 

how  many  c's  are oa  228 

as  c's  do  grow.  Justice a  219 

our  nether  c's  so  speedily*,  .r  219 

a  crime  to  love  too  well .j  244 

may  reach  the  dignity  of  o's.  A 189 
redeemed  man's  mortal  c. . .  .a  856 
forgive  the  crime p  427 

Crimson-gleam  of  c.  tinged. . .  .a  60 
crimson  i>etals  of  the  rose. .  J 152 

thrill  on  her  c.  heart w  154 

their  crimson  lips  together.  ./1 56 
crimson  clover  I  discover. .  .a  136 
maple's  gems  of  c.  lie J  373 
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In  the  spring  a  fuller  c X;  873 

light  crimson  mist  vent  np.j  410 

!    west  is  c.  with  retiring  day . .  f  410 

In  threads  of  crimson  hue .  .m  aC9 

crimson  blotches  deeply. ...k 433 

Crimsonod-c.  with  thy ./31 

(Mnge-souls  that  c.  and  plot. oa  493 
Cripple-if  they  have,  like  c's.  .e  473 

Crisp-c.  old  leaves  astir j  270 

Critic-c's.  so  with  spleen u  76 

c's  all  are  ready  made o  75 

a  c,  hated  yet  caress'd o  75 

beg  the  critics  to  remember,  .a  7G 

you  trust  in  critics p  75 

c's  1  in  the  checquer'd  shade .p  7G 
gen'rons  critic  fann'd  the. . . .  v  7G 

each  day  a  c.  on  the  last x  7C 

critics  I  read  on  other  rnen. .  .y  7G 

c's  have  no  partial  views d  77 

In  logic  a  great  critic n  75 

Jonson  knew  the  c's  part 1 75 

critic  is  not  the  antagonist.,  .d  7G 

don't  view  mo  with  a  c's ^76 

critics  are  sentinels  in .j  7G 

good  poets  are  bad  critics 1 7G 

nor  in  the  c.  let  the  man o  7G 

rarely  merit  to  be  c ./7G 

with  critic  Judgment  scan. .  .<  263 
suffer  so  much  from  critics,  .r  297 

which  not  e'en  critics a  800 

are  not  c's  to  their  Judgment  .a  300 
Critical-be  c.  than  to  be  correct.c  7G 

I  am  nothing  if  not  c* a  77 

Criticiso-assume  a  right  to  c.  .m  76 

CMticlsod-to  be  criticised ^70 

Criticising-spite  of  all  the c. . .r  75 

Criticism-of  c.  lies  only X;  76 

rules  of  criticism  I  inquire. m  75 

c.  may  be  too  rigorous e  76 

most  noblo  criticism  is d  76 

who  do  not  read  criticism. . .  ^76 
criticism  his  prime  Vizir. . .  .n  76 

they  pass  no  criticisms « 168 

cultivate  not  a  spirit  of  c. .  ^2lt) 
Croak-hoarse  that  c's  the  fatal'^.pSO 
Crocodile- would  prove  a  c*. .  .i  416 

sooner  tmst  a  crocodile p  252 

Crocns-c.  and  the  daffodil g  131 

the  yellow  crocus  for klZl 

e.  cannot  often  kiss  her e  872 

with  the  c's  gcddcn  bloom,  .m  872 

c.  and  blue  vi'lot  glow 1 872 

c.  fires  arc  kindling  one  by.. 6  373 
Uiics  gleam,  the  c.  glows. . .  .tt825 

Cromwell-C.  I  charge  thee* J  9 

Cromwell  guiltless  of  his. .  .7 114 

see  C.  damn'd  to  evorlasting.p  115 

if  thou  foll'st  O  Cromwell*..u820 

Crone-midsummer's  petted  c.t  272 

Crook-to  attaino  by  hooke  or  c.b  202 

by  hook  or  c.  has  gather'd. .  .y  489 

Cropped-you  untimely  c*. . . .^  280 

Cross-Jesus  hung  upon  the  c.n  82 

bearing  His  cross,  while e  31 

advantage  on  the  bitter  c*. . .«  56 
crossl  it  takes  our  guilt . . .  .<  367 

greater  our  dread  of  c's a  442 

precious  blood  the  cross. . .  .d  369 

last  at  his  cross w472 

with  c.  relics,  crucifizes. .  .m  412 
to  him  who  wears  the  croes.ni  292 


a  sparkling  c.  she  wore u  304 

perils  past,  what  crosses*. . .  w  397 
mortal  dower  it  is  the  cross..^  148 
wear  his  c.  upon  the  heart,  .y  204 
deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  o.*bb  384 

where  prayers  cross* A418 

crosses  are  of  no  use  to  us.  .9  441 

greater  our  dread  of  c's a  442 

c's;  and  they  are  no  mean. ..»  442 

on  his  brest  a  bloodie  c e  356 

the  cross,  there,  and ib  357 

Croas-bearer-c-b*s  here  below. 1 442 

Crossod-Iam  c.  with  adversity*. ft  4 
spirits  twain  have  cross'd. . .  .e  8S 
oyster  may  be  c.  in  love h  500 

Crouched-earth  c.  shuddering. 1 377 

Crouching-midst  rosy  bowers. <  358 
slaves  crouching  on  the 0  388 

Crow-to  shoot  at  crows  is i/23 

the  crow  makes  wing* 9  23 

crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly*. .  ,h  23 

crows  cry  their  ka,  ka d  22 

snowy  dove  trooping  with  c'b.5  24 

think  thy  swan  a  crow* q  111 

c.  makes  wings  to  the  rooky* .  q  289 
rous'd  the  ribald  crows*.  ...a  278 
a  c.  on  the  desolate  trco-top.n  273 
the  crows  and  choughs* a  213 

Crowd-and  not  feci  the  crowd.  .uGG 

adore  only  among  the  c a  485 

I  saw  a  crowd v  137 

retired  amidst  a  crowd X;  259 

we  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd. .  .r  259 
crowd  the  old  bam  caves. . .  .0  261 

a  crowd  is  not  company «  412 

madding  c's  ignoble  strife,  .k  395 
a  social  crowd  in  solitude . .  w  895 
encompass'd  with  the  crowd.ft481 

Crowing-I  hear  the  c.  cock «  69 

the  crowing  of  the  cocks. ...  1 277 

Crown-death  is  the  c.  of  life. ...  1 86 
out  His  crown  didst  tear. . . .  ^31 

crown  is  in  my  heart* to  68 

not  victor  crowns* m  83 

within  the  hollow  crown*. .  .m  85 
an  emperor  without  his  c. . .  ^  79 

sceptre  and  crown  must f  85 

troxa  that  crown  one  thorn. .  .c  31 
my  crown  is  called  content*,  to  66 
discharged  the  triple  crown.. & 72 
climb  soonest  unto  crowns*.  .X;72 
content  both  c.  and  kingdom.^  66 

is  richer  than  a  crown \  66 

furnish  c's  for  sll  the  queens.(108 
I  wore  a  crown  before  her. .  .n  131 
amaranths  such  ascrown..ml32 
if  weary  of  a  golden  crown. 6 135 
through  a  crown's  disguise.. <  252 

sharp  c.  of  thorns  upon 1 336 

crowns  desire  with  gift \  408 

crown  of  anguish  crowned.. d  390 

royal  c,  decking  nature h  273 

crown  covers  bald  foreheads.n  366 
forever  be,  a  c.  of  thorns. . .  .r  366 
a  crown  golden  in  show. . .  ..^  367 
with  butterflies  for  crowns. ft  142 

Bleeping  in  our  crowns fc  149 

floating  c.  of  lily  flowers. . . .« 145 

starry  crowns  of  heaven jr  403 

c.  my  thoughts  with  acts*,  .d  361 
finished  her  own  c.  in  glory  f{  193 


win  a  new  world's  crown* .  .r  19T 

no  o.  wearers  in  heaven 1443 

a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. v816 
sorrow's  c.  of  sorrow  is. . . .  .p  898 

the  end  crowns  all* »  426 

calm's  not  life's  crown a  486 

acrownl  what  is  it .j367 

crook 'd  ways  I  met  this  c.*.»  867 
oil.  Edward  Confessor's  c*.  .a  868 
head  that  wears  a  crown*. .  .le  3G8 
they  placed  a  fruitless  c*. . .  1 368 
I  c.  thee  king  of  intimate. .  .e  377 

Persian  tale  for  half  a  c x  336 

fh)m  the  c.  of  his  head* q  234 

no  other  crown  is  aught ...  .ft  241 
beyond  death  shall  c.  the. . .  .y  455 
set  in  friendship's  c.  above.»  173 

Crowned-thus  c.  'twould fe  18 

c,  not  that  I  am  dead* ^21 

that  c.  the  eastern  coxMe  . . .  .<  273 
they  crown'd  him  long  ago..o  279 
kingllest  kings  are  crowned. d  442 

crown'd  with  wreaths q  309 

with  simple  plenty  crowned.a  122 

crown'd  with  the  sickle q  376 

honor  may  be  crown'd* x  199 

crowned  with  one  crest*. . .  .9  449 

Cruciflx-crossos,  relics,  c's. .  .m  412 

Cruel-bo  c,  only  to  be  kind*. .  ..1 77 

comparisons  are  cruele i  63 

devise  a  death  as  cruel* X;  77 

civil  laws,  are  cruel* i  459 

O  cruel  April-time q  270 

fear  is  cruel  and  mean v  120 

c.  as  death,  and  hungry  as.  .u  293 
cruel  language  of  the  eyes. . .  e  380 
c.  and  cold  is  the  Judgment. »  217 
c.  as  winter,  and  cold  as. . .  .n  218 

Cruellcst-you  are  the  c  she*. . m  77 

Cruelty-fear  is  the  i»arent  of  cto  129 
tyrants  whoso  delegated  o. . .  b  448 
world's  c.  is  bitter  bane. . . . . «  4SS 

Crumbled-be  c.  into  dust p  278 

Crush-but  crush  it  harshly . . .  <  157 
for  I  maun  crush  amang. ...  X;  139 
wreck  of  matter,  and  the  c  .  .j  207 
who  murders  time,  he  c's.  .n»42B 

Crushed-or  trodden  to  the ft  4 

has  c.  thee  here  between. . .  .ff  213 
truth  c.  to  earth  shall  rise,  .p  443 

not  chaos-like  together  c ft  325 

crushed  by  an  angry  judge's  ./31 

Crust-c.  of  bread  and  liberty . .  z  228 
the  0.  or  rind  of  things g  232 

Crutch-shouldered  his  cmtch.n  311 
c's  made  of  slender  reeds. . .«  885 
time  goes  on  c's  till  love*.  ..tt426 

Cry-with  that  boding  cry d  22 

laugh,  in  bed  we  cry j»  19 

mock  the  cry  that  she d  29 

with  ill-boding  cry ./29 

cry  of  myriad  victims 10  458 

fkme  may  cry  you  aloud*. .  ./200 
cry  amid  thy  cloud-built. . . .» 386 
take  up  the  cry  and  send . .  .a  274 

little  rapturous  cries q  378 

brook  cries  like  a  child. e  404 

cry  is  still  "  they  come  1"*.  .0  459 
war,  war  is  still  the  cry. ...  vf  457 
with  the  cries  they  make. . .»  457 
we  c^ry,  that  we  are  oome*.  .to  236 
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white  d's  from  white  dew. .  .c  138 
the  daisy's  for  simpUoity . .  ,d  138 
men  callen  daisies  in. ..... .  ^188 

the  daisy  is  so  sweet 11188 

the  daisy  at  thyfeet t..2138 

in  her  coat  with  daisies n  138 

leached  the  d's  at  my  feet. .  .o  138 
toameys  shone  with  d's. ...  .r  138 
daisys  thick  as  star-light... to  138 
plnck  the  daisy,  peeping. ...  0  138 
bring  d's.  little  starry  d's. .  .6 139 
were  all  paved  with  daisies.. e  139 
ground  with  dainty  daisies. d  139 
touched  by  his  feet  the  d'y.  .e  139 
and  left  the  daisies  roey. . . .  /139 
daisy  again  I  talk  to  thoe. . . .  1 139 
for  tiieir  truth,  of  daisies. .  .n  815 
■how'd  Uke  an  April  daisy*.i  190 
lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows. .  .9  436 
the  loyely  d.  sweetly  blows. .« 126 

my  Daisy,  darling  of. m  126 

the  daisy,  primrose,  yiolet.  .p  131 

the  daisy  never  dies a  130 

my  eye  on  Miss  Daisy,  fair,  .a  140 

■preads  her  sheets  o'  d. b  371 

when  d.  pied,  and  violets*.  ^373 
daisies  peep  flnom  every. . .  .&  272 
not  even  the  daisy  is  seen.. 5  377 
buttercups  and  d.  spun.... e  127 

the  daisy  is  fidr a  128 

the  daisies  are  rose-scented. .  1 128 

stars  are  the  d's  that  begem..cl  403 

DaUiance-path of d.  treads*... r 317 

do  not  give  dalliance*. ^251 

Damage-can  work  me  damage...o  61 

Damask-Cloves  as  sweet  as  d*. . o  154 

their  d.  sweet  commixture*. .«  476 

Damn-^.  it  with  improvements  ./41 

they  damn  those  authors «  76 

damn  with  £&int  praise a  870 

Damnablo-destruotlve,  d 10  475 

Damnation-cans't  thou  to  d*. . ^r  91 

fire  and  distilled  damnation  ^468 

Damn'd-let  the  d.  one  dwell. . .  .s  7 

art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert*. . .  .&  75 

be  damn'd  if  you  don't 56 19 

seen  him  dunn'd  ere* a  74 

damn'd  beyond  all* nt  219 

damn'd  be  him  that  first*.  .0  459 
devil  will  not  have  me  d*. .  ..d  195 

what  else  is  damn'd mS24 

d.  for  never  a  king's  son.  .*6&  497 

many  of  the  rich  are  d*. v  841 

whether  damn'd  or  not. . . .  ..d  478 

a  damn'd  disinheriting gSOO 

damn'd  to  everlasting  fiuno.jv  116 

d-d  than  mentioned  not  at.  .a  116 

Damning-d.  those  they  have,  .g  881 

Damp-when  a  damp  fell A  85 

the  day  is  wrapped  in  d. ...  .9  272 

chill,  damp-consuming i(?154 

amid  these  earthly  damps,  .q  193 
Damsel-d.  that  walks  in  the.  .0  250 

Dan-Dan  to  Beersheeba 1 333 

Dance-graceful  in  the  dance.  ...e  SO 
delightful  measure,  or  a  d.*.  ./6l 
women  have  a  doctor  or  a  d.,.k  56 

the  dances  ended, d  112 

he  capers,  he  dances* r  163 

she  dances  such  a  way .e  164 

daaoee  in  the  golden  sun. .  •  •<<  134 


dances  with  the  daffodils... 10 137 
dances  with  the  hours  and.  .&  154 
at  the  head  of  Flora's  danoe.n  166 
dances  here,  and  she  danoes.A  212 

on  with  the  dance «902 

dance  has  come  to  a  dose.,  .jr  802 

ifto  dance  all  night d803 

make  senates  dance e  803 

when  you  do  dance  I  wish*.  ,h  803 

dances  on  the  green 1245 

to  dance  with  girls n  293 

Jaok  shall  pipe,  and  Gill. ...  2  601 
forests  soon  should  d.  again. o  385 
who  have  leam'd  to  danoe . .  .e  102 

Danced-danced  and  sang  from . .  o  65 
holding  hands,  d.  all  round,  .m  352 

Dancers-d's  whirl  round  gaily.x  802 
twelve  dancers  are  dancing. y  302 
dancer,  climbs  the  rope ^303 

Dancing-d.  down  thy  water c  42 

comes  d.  from  the  east n  271 

dancing  in  the  breeze u  137 

daisy,  d.  with  the  rain 1 153 

dancing  has  begun  now. . .  .9  802 
dancing  and  taking  no  rest. .  y  802 
d.  in  the  chequered  shade. . .  e  803 
she  were  dancing  homo i  313 

Dandalion-the  d's  shine o  131 

queerly  called  dandelions.. m  139 

said  young  Dandelion a  140 

dandelions  lying  in  the  grass.c  128 
golden  d.  by  its  side 0 130 

Danger-thy  d.  chiefly  lies d8 

danger,  and  deserved  death*. m  40 

courage  in  danger  is  half. gr  72 

companions  in  their  dangcr..(  120 
dauntless  still  in  time  of  d.  .a  142 

to  a  blank  of  danger* d  105 

all  your  d.  is  in  discord. .,,bb  182 
what  d's  thou  cjmst  make. .  .e  214 

to  bring  it  into  danger* a  461 

in  d.  heroes,  and  in  doubt. . .« 180 
strength  in  times  of  danger.  J  269 
she  loved  mo  for  the  d's*. . .  .to  248 

danger  on  the  deep f  312 

danger  will  wink  on ft  824 

out  of  this  nettle,  danger*. . .  1 498 
danger  to  such  as  be  sick ...  0  422 

Dangerous-something  in  me  d.*  o  61 
they  are  very  dangerous*. .  .w  103 

learning  is  a  dangerous w  227 

d.  is  that  temptation* ^;  418 

delays  are  dangerous  in  war .  0  467 
less  dang'rous  is  th'  offense.^  800 
to  be  of  no  church  is  d «  857 

Daniel-D.  come  to  judgment*.  9  218 

Dappled-greets  the  d.  mom ....  1 63 

Dare-hearts  that  d.  are  quick,  .d  62 
who  dares  do  more,  is  none*.n  72 
not  d.  to  fight  for  such  aland.9  73 
dare  to  love  their  country. . .  .&  71 

valour  to  dare  to  live Ill 

I  dare  do  all  that  may*. n  72 

what  man  dare,  I  dare* w  72 

'tis  much  he  dares* 1 72 

letting  I  dare  not* ^74 

dare  the  oile  contagion* c  882 

bearing  all  mischance,  dares.r  408 

nor  dare  to  stir  till t408 

he's  not  valient  that  d's  die.y  408 
you  must  not  d.,  fbr  ahame*,«  303 


dare  to  be  true. • n444 

former  d.  but  what  it  can*,  .c  470 

dare  to  look  up  toOod m360 

d.  as  well  answer  a  man*. . .  .m  337 
woman,  gentle  woman  dare,  y  478 
who  d's  to  say  that  he  alone,  .g  346 
Daring-great  as  daring  to  ezceL.d  8 
T>«rk-Batiate  the  hungry  dark .  .p  28 
dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon .  ./85 

worse  than  the  dark .<  54 

irrevocably  dark a  01 

evcr-during  dark .......e91 

fear  to  go  in  the  dark ...0  79 

for  ways  that  are  dark n87 

dark  cast  unseen,  is «97 

going  to  leap  into  the  dark. .  .g  96 
night's  dark  and  gloomy . . .  .m  376 
dark  with  excessive  bright,  .a  237 

your  light  grows  dark* ^f  237 

d.  her  silver  mantle  throw. . .  J  411 

Oradiant  dark e288 

rustle  in  the  dark e261 

and  the  dark  was  over  all e  270 

trust  him  in  tho  dark* e  443 

dark  blue  ocean— roIL a  322 

the  da^  is  dark ^fSSS 

d.  of  theunfathomedcentre..i0  398 

best  of  dark  and  bright k  473 

dark  the  while  without a  473 

shadowy  dark  below 7  241 

what  in  me  is  dark i848 

softly  dark  and  darkly « 105 

d.  eyes— so  d.,  and  so  deep.  .9  139 

wide  o'er  the  dark .J  276 

Darken-aeemed  tq  d.  and. o  173 

Darkenod-the  d.  room  ....... .A  800 

vales  between  darkened a  446 

Darker-to  forgive  wrongs  d. .  .d  332 

as  darker  grows  the  night .  .to  900 

Darkest-if  in  the  d.  hours  of..  .1 836 

in  the  darkest  night to  395 

Darkly-O  darkly  fostered  ray.  .e  2S8 
Darkness-night  of  d.  and  of . . .  .e  74 

darkness  till  it  smiled. nlO 

In  darkness  there  is  no 2  63 

only  darkness  visible d  91 

darkness  had  no  need  of  aid.  ^TO 
to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie*.i  78 
sorrows  and  d.  encompass. . .  .^  81 

darkness  and  the  worm r  86 

melting  the  darkness* J  78 

darkness  is  light  and n  78 

death  has  made  his  darkness. y  & 

the  only  d.  that  which nMS 

land  of  darkness e265 

soon  stagnation,  cold  and  d. .  1 193 
gives  light  in  d.,  comfort. .  .m  195 
Joys  that  out  of  darkness. ...» 197 
lamps  burnt  out,  in  d.  lies.*.«  187' 
d.  till  those  times  appear. . .  .y  443 

second  bidding,  d.  fled ,f929 

instruments  of  darkness  teIL*f  88 
defining  night  by  darkness.  .gi9S^ 

pray  in  the  darkness to343 

In  silent  dazkness  bom m  SS^ 

canopied  In  darkness* ft  110 

darkness  tkgBdn  and  a  silence  6 118 

Toloe  in  the  darkness .b  118 

in  thy  darkness  and  distress  e  118 
of  darkness  came  the  hands. y  119 
my  Ui;ht  in  darkness  I  and .  .d  181 
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duknecaUfled ^278 

there  is  no  d.  but  ignorance^  20G 
against  the  darkness  outer.. 10  23G 

darkness  itself  appear ^237 

where  light  In  darkness  lies*/ ^7 
fixed  on  earth  in  d.  rooted,  .m  157 
slqpe  through  d.  up  to  God.  .i  17G 
stars  will  blossom  in  the  d.. . .  Jt  159 

war  with  the  lines  of  d. <  287 

d.  now  rose  as  daylight  sunk  o  288 

d.  shrouds  the  shoreless d  289 

the  jaws  of  d.  do  devour*. . .  .t  289 
darkness,  how  profound. ...  J  290 
Darling-darlings  of  the  forestyi33 
darlings  of  tho  early  spring.m  159 
they  are  the  darling  violets.. o  159 
darling,  clear^yed,  sweet. .  .<2  271 

my  daisy,  darling  of m  126 

Dart-venomed  dart  scarce «  380 

what  d's  or  poisoned  arrows  r  453 

Bash-d.  themselves  to  pieces*/ 408 

DMthed-d.  through  thick  and .  .^•  41 

breaking  waves  dashed  high  g  323 

Sashing-Tagus  d.  onward  to. .  j  3U 

Date-all  has  its  date  below a  92 

is  written  save  perhaps  a  d..cl  111 
they  pick  up  here  a  date. ...  9  260 
no  dates  in  his  flno  leisure,  .d  180 
our  date,  how  short  so  e'er.ue  205 

ft»il  in  its  date 9  352 

Dated-should  never  be  dated*.n  492 

Danghter-the  d.  of  the  sun o  12 

sighs  for  a  daughter 50 

thy  daughter's  bright  thy.. .  .u  54 

I  am  all  the  daughters* t55 

we  have  no  such  daughter*,  .k  65 
daughter  of  the  voice  of  Ood.cl  99 
ta'en  away  this  old  man's  d*k  258 

daughter,  said  she,  arise «  279 

whose  d's  daughter  cries ...  .e  279 
d.  comes  with  sunny  locks  m  377 

by  no  means  wish  a  d e  228 

sweet  d.  of  a  rough 9  370 

made  by  the  homely  d's a  198 

amaU  cares  of  daughter c  198 

earth's  holiest  daughter {  461 

woids  are  the  d's  of  earth ....»' 481 
forest  of  her  daughters  Eve  m  494 
daughter  of  deep  silence . . .  .m  350 

irtol'n  by  my  daughter* ./405 

%  lady  with  her  daughters  or  d  473 

Eves  in  all  her  daughters. . .  .r  476 

well-reputed  Cato's  daughter*c  477 

Daont-dincand.  mine  ears*. . . .  «72 

Swmtlesa-daantless  spirit  of*.e  361 

]lKW-4Sar  daws  to  peck  at*. ^'385 

Dawn-dappled  dawn  doth  rise.,  q  25 

bliss  was  in  that  dawn. m35 

q^annlng  the  hills  like  dawn.e  16 
Bsarer  the  dawn  the  darker. .  .f  45 

tbe  dawn  is  overcast M17 

with  the  dawn  it  speads . . .  .n  147 
tbeir  dawn  of  love  o'ercast.^256 
fhe  pink  dawn  like  a  rose. . .&  277 

bail*  gentle  dawn g  278 

en  tbe  shores  of  dawn &  278 

eokmred  like  the  dawn X:  154 

dawn,  who  see  in  twilight's. a  336 

dawn  to  eyes  that  wake v  240 

la  homage  to  the  rising  d. .  ,h  157 
dawns  the  day J464 


fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  d.i'44G 
they  sighed  for  tho  dawn .,..% 434 
prayer  should  dawn  with. .  .g  392 
for  the  succeeding  dawn. . .  .p  392 
as  creation's  dawn  beheld. .  ./423 

of  life  is  like  the  dawn &  486 

Dawning-bird  of  d.  singcth*. .  .i 20 

Day-days  are  nights  to  boo  till*,  .g  2 

do  with  all  the  days  and  hours. cZ  2 

think  that  day  lost  whoso q2 

meeting  eternity's  day r  6 

days,  though  short 'niug n  6 

my  days  ore  in  tho  yellow 0  5 

I  wake  the  god  of  day* c  23 

day  had  awakened  all 12G 

it  is  not  yet  near  day* o23 

day  has  deserted  the  West. .  .u  33 
day  that  rose  with  much  of.  .g  34 
this  auspicious  day  began. . .  ^'  34 
of  all  the  birds  upon  that  day.n  32 

days  aro  yet  all-  spring d  20 

notes  that  close  tho  eye  of  d../28 

and  enjoy  bright  day u  49 

performed  and  d's  well  spent. n  66 
turn  and  fight  another  day . .  .p  73 
out  of  eternity  this  new  day  .m  78 

genial  day,  what  balm a  79 

proud  day,  attended  with*. . .  c  79 
what  hath  this  day  de8erv'd*./79 
count  that  day  lost  whoso. . .  .^  79 
heavenly  days  that  cannot  die.i  79 
"  I've  lost  a  day" — tho  prince  J  79 

day  less  or  more  at  sea /*  79 

die  down,  O  dismal  day {59 

not  to  me  returns  day,  or. . .  .c  91 
blot  the  day  and  blast  tho. .  .oa  93 
dreams,  tho  custard  of  the  d. .«  97 
as  morning  shows  the  4^7  • . .«  55 

wake  tho  dawning  day m  21 

tho  sun  fW)m  tho  day m  90 

if  she  should  sing  by  day*...  .n  28 

lov'd  three  whole  days n  64 

in  the  bravo  days  of  old c  72 

dayes  that  might  be  better. .  .e  94 
sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm. . .  .0  78 
day  is  a  snow-white  dove. . .  .Jk  78 
tbe  middle  d.  of  human  lifo.  .g  84 
blest  and  distinguish 'd  day8..<  34 
not  to  me  returns  day,  or. . .  .c  91 

day  out  of  night &93 

my  days  go  on n90 

make  each  day  a  critic s  76 

day  of  nothingness ../80 

rcposo  till  dawn  of  day p  82 

day's  lustrous  eyes j  83 

drawing  days  out  that* 10  84 

death  wiU  have  his  day* n  85 

long  days  are  no  happier Z  78 

how  troublesome  is  day c  79 

O  such  a  day,  so  A'ought*. . .  .d  79 
buy  a  world  of  happy  days*.  .2  97 

tho  day  is  ending cl06 

the  long  day  wanes A 106 

day,  like  a  weary  pilgrim . .  .a  100 
might  open  to  adorn  tho  d.*  k  110 
the  great,  tho  important  day.b  117 
come  night,  d.  comes  at  last. 9 118 
d's  out  that  men  stand  upon*  b  119 

dog  will  have  his  day* /119 

telling  of  halcyon  d's  begun. 6 142 
that  shunn'st  the  glare  of  d.n  150 


grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead. .  .<  183 

tho  sad  accounting  day ol64 

sure  than  day  and  night  ....g  253 
some  day,  some  day  of  days .  .u  259 

and  days  o'  lang  syno j  172 

spring,  full  of  sweet  daycs  . .  a  872 
the  melancholy  d's  aro  como./d76 

the  day  drags  through jr  231 

happy  days  unclouded i  197 

lark,  at  break  of  day  arising*  c 386 
day  and  of  approaching  rest. ft  386 
day  and  night  keeping  wary .  a  392 
nothing  but  to  give  us  day . .  q  398 
of  all  tho  days  that's  in  the. &  360 
I  dearly  love  but  one  day. .  .&  369 
day  that  comes  betwixt  a.... 5  369 
O  d.  of  resti  How  beautiftil./368 
day  of  tho  Lord,  as  all  our. .  ./369 
night  tcom.  day  is  straying  .  .1 374 
can  charm  but  for  a  day ....  /152 
all  day  tho  winds  about  her. 9 155 
days  are  bright  and  long. . .  .a  157 

violet  of  our  early  days n  150 

day  brought  back  my  night. cc  186 

sweeter  days  aro  tbiuo i  271 

if  ever,  como  perfect  days. .  .e  272 

nor  yet  one  fine  day 0  370 

follow  unwelcomo  days 1 231 

with  multitude  of  days. ......  232 

so  pass  our  days h  234 

one-half  in  day a  236 

in  God's  eternal  day /236 

day  glimmer'd  in  the  east. . .p  275 

be  gono  beforo  'tis  day r  277 

jocund  day  stands  tiptoe*. .  .s  £77 

the  busy  day* a  278 

the  day  begins  to  break*.  ...b  278 
draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  .&  278 
young  day  pours  in  apaco. .  .Z  278 

day  is  ended d280 

good  things  of  day  begin*. .  .7  280 
that  never  finds  the  day*. . .  .x  280 
such  as  the  d.  is  when  the*.. s 280 

tho  day  has  no  morning a  376 

and  days  well  spent x  226 

of  tho  long  day,  and  wish.  ...i  230 
others  only  noto  that  day  is. a  836 

brought  too  long  a  day a  261 

other  days  around  me h  261 

outpost  of  advancing  day. . .  .e  26S 
wo  have  seen  better  days*. . .«  267 

thirty  days  to  each  affix a  260 

thirty  days  hath  September.d  260 

seven  days  and  nights y  248 

the  sacred  lamp  of  day b  411 

gloaming  comes,  the  day  is. .«  411 

the  day  is  done »411 

bright  day  like  a  tired Jl;411 

how  fino  has  the  day  been . .  .q  411 
d.  grows  fikinter  and  dimmer.n  403 
morning-star  d's  harbinger.. v 402 

day  is  spent,  and  stars t408 

one  sun  by  day,  by  night. .  .x  403 

our  days  aro  number'd s  408 

glow'd  the  lamp  of  day k  400 

the  gilded  car  of  day o400 

fire  that  severs  day  from*. .  .x  400 

wide  the  blaze  of  day* g  410 

king  of  day  rejoicing  in  the.o  410 

death-bed  of  a  day q  410 

shuts  the  gates  of  day r  410 
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is  crimson  irith  retiring  6xj.m  410 
ho  reeleth  from  the  day*. . . .«  409 
one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest. .  .i  292 

stands  at  break  o*  day o  436 

day  of  delight  and  wonder. .  .h  438 
hoped  that  thy  d's  would  be  .j  438 

end  thy  blissful  days to  830 

makcth  two  nights  of  cv'ry  d.m344 
day  nor  night  unhallow'd*.  .g  845 

tho  pageant  of  a  day 1 34C 

d.  to  childhood  seems  a7ear.<423 
days  are  made  on  a  loom. . . .  v  423 
every  day  is  the  best  day. .  .w  423 
posio,  while  the  day  ran  by..e  424 
day  that  was  and  is  to  bo. .  .m  424 
d.  brings  less  summer  cheer.  1 424 
some  d.  he  gives  us  the  slip.v  424 
ending  flight  of  future  days.d  425 
through  tho  roughest  day*.  ,e  42G 
night  itself  brighter  than  d.m464 

day  paused  and  grew g  446 

falling  day  in  silence  steals. .»  446 
day  dies  like  the  dolphin.  ..,j  446 

earliest  herald  of  day o  446 

the  day  was  dying,  and 5  446 

front  and  radiant  eyes  of  d.  .0  4-17 
BOO  thy  wholesome  days*.... r 448 

in  tho  bravo  days  of  old o  449 

greet  the  all  auspicious  day  .c  450 

tho  day  is  dark ./352 

follow,  as  tho  night  the  tlay*?i  445 

O  loRt  days  of  delight r  356 

with  God  he  passod  tho  d's.. c 358 

■huts  up  tho  day  of  life* p  301 

far  (lay  sullies  flowers g  392 

where  d.  never  K!:ut3  his  eye.n  323 

ho  pass'd  tb  -5  days 7  395 

day  sacred  ta  St.  Valentine,  ./j  450 

days  that  iiocd  borrow /491 

joy  rul'd  tho  day  and  love ...  t>  491 
better  day  tli3  better  deed,  .cc  492 
afternoon  of  her  best  days*  .d  497 

honor  on  this  happy  day «  450 

slogo  of  battering  days* k  426 

d's  will  finish  up  tho  year*. .  1 426 

day  with  the  Antipodes* t  429 

to-morrow  will  bo  another  d.d  429 
Day-book -<lrcadful  d-b.  open. .  .h  10 

Daylight- when  d.  appears r  33 

make  the  d.  still  a  happy. ...  J  63 

is  but  the  daylight  sick* «  289 

to  watch  tho  daylight  die { 44r> 

we  burn  d. ;  hero,  read* ./354 

daylight  sunk  and o  288 

see  a  church  by  daylight*,  .m  110 

Day-lily-the  d-1.  rare a  128 

Day-star-so  sinks  tho  d-s to  402 

Dazzle-to  d.  let  tho  vain ^•  170 

Dazzlcd-d.  by  his  conquering. A  410 

Dazzling- with  d.  force  to k  315 

Dead-a  man  with  soul  so  d c  71 

dead  beside  the  snow-yard. .  .m  81 
crowned,  not  that  I  am  d.*. .  .g  21 
for  ho  being  d.,  with  him*.. .  ./91 
life- weary  taker  may  fall  d*.  .fc  91 

would  I  were  dead* ^91 

is  the  home  of  the  great  d p  34 

better  bo  with  the  dead* .p  62 

■ay  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead v87 

mournings  for  the  dead «  81 

the  sheeted  d.  did  ■queak*. .  .x  84 


mallows,  d.  in  tho  garden. . .» 146 
■acred  incense  to  the  dead. . .  1 135 

Adonis  is  dead r  125 

when  I  am  not  d.,  how  glad.. ^  861 
trumpet  I  the  d.  have  all. .  .66  862 
fiines  above  tho  mighty  d. . .  .c  865 
d.  solves  to  higher  things.,  .m  355 
gravestone  of  a  d.  delight  .,.k  874 
and  fruits  have  long  been  d.6  377 
and  firost  make  all  things  d.  .j>  377 
among  the  living  and  thed.  J  365 
dead  times  revive  in  thee. .  .&  213 
living  poets,  who  are  dead. . . 1 336 
poetry  of  earth  is  never  d. . .  ^*339 
image  of  the  departed  dead.  .0  840 

hope  d.  lives  nevermore o  201 

immortal  d.  who  live  again,  .a  210 

the  violet  lay  dead q  160 

between  tho  living  and  tho d.«  401 
d..  living  unto  council  call,  .x  237 
our  Joy  is  d.  and  only  smiles  h  621 
field  of  the  tombless  dead. .  .g  457 
let  the  d.  past  bury  its  dead.r  175 
fur  them,  being  dead. ...... .c  244 

not  d.,  but  gone  before c  245 

had  I  lain  for  a  century  d.. .  ./250 
ridiculous,  and  d.,  forgot. ...{495 

but  two  months  dead* .jb'  498 

grace  of  a  day  that  is  d tl83 

the  d.  are  thy  inheritors 1 184 

he  is  d.,  the  sweet  musician. o  312 
d.  he  is  not,  but  departed.. .  ^314 
time  I  thebcautifierofthed.c423 
maker  of  the  d.  man's  bed. .  .g  322 
d.  know  it  not,  nor  profit. . .  .J  322 

tongues  unto  tho  silent  d 1 353 

converse  with  tho  mighty  d.h  354 

true  old  times  are  dead ti  856 

when  wives  aro  dead 1 404 

rtist  her  soul,  she's  dead*. . . ./  477 
God  1)0  thank'd  that  the  d. . .  A  483 
bear  blossoms  of  tho  dead. . . o  429 
earth,  that  bears  thee  dead*. 7  484 
Deaden-harp,  to  deaden  its. .  ..r  424 
Deaf- the  d.  can  understand.  ...c  220  j 

will  is  doaf,  and  hears* u  465 

have  ears  more  deaf* «  88 

Dean-the  cushion  and  soft  d.  .a  195 
Dear-something  dear,  dearer. .  .^r  90 

as  my  own,  to  me  is  dear 2  34 

her  d.  five  hundred  friends. .«  163 

art  moro  dear  to  me n  139 

dear  is  my  friend p  170 

when  friends  are  dear q  230 

but  oh  how  fondly  dear ^128 

die  of  their  own  d.  loveliness.  <  130 

dear  as  the  light f241  i 

dear  as  the  ruddy  drops f  24 1 

d.  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy*. .  .e  465 
makes  the  remembrance  d.*.  J  843 
Dearer-I  to  myself  am  dcarcr*.«  379 
those  who  aro  dearer  to  us.  ./805 
the  wife  is  d.  than  the  bride,  .n  464 

Dearcst-the  nearest  and  d y  169 

Dearth-there's  no  d.  of ^220 

Death-immortal,  and  death* 11 

to  beat  assailing  death* e4 

her  black  attendant  death. . . .« 13 

death's  pale  flag  is  not* 10 18 

hymn  to  his  own  death* p  23 

sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  d.  • .  .ib  87 


danger,  and  deserred  dfl«klr*.«»  46 
death—*  chaos  of  bard  day  d  47 
I  wiH  devise  a  d.  as  crael*  . .  .2r  77 
death  which  nature  never. ...  o  88 

wast  not  bom  for  death* a2S 

even  in  our  death  yo  bid J  03 

be  abe<dute  for  death*. a  50 

what  ■honld  it  know  of  death  p  C5 

death  makes  equal  the k6A 

where  death's  approach* o  63 

the  coward  sneaks  to  death.. r  73 

death  is  a  bl2ck  camel Jk7» 

men  fear  death  as  children. .  .0  79 
death  is  the  nnivcrsal  salt.  ,..p7i 
tho  death-change  comes. ....  .<2  79 

death  is  another  life 7  79 

on  the  ccld  cheek  of  death r  79 

death  hath  so  numy  doors. . . .«  79 

summons  be.  O  death. 179 

they  die  an  equal  death 6  80 

death,  so  called,  is  a  thing e  » 

who  make  tho  least  of  death  m  89 

thank  God  for  death s80 

death,  bo  not  proud 0  89 

die  not,  poor  death a89 

death  shall  bo  no  more p  89 

death  then  shalt  die ^89 

victim,  to  my  death  m  go. .  .r  89 
death  is  the  king  of  the  worid  «  89 

drawing  near  licr  death a  89 

rueful  harbingrr  of  death.. . .  w  8J 
death  borders  txTMn  our  birth  c  bl 
winds  before  tho  voice  cid.,dSl 
the  ancients  droaded  death... '61 
death  rides  on  every  passing. /81 
have  seen  thy  look  in  death.  .&  81 
for  thine  own,  oh  I  death.. ...» a 

death,  the  consoler. ^81 

death  never  toliea  one  alcmc.  .q  SI 
reaper  whoso  name  la  death.  ■  $1 

there  is  uo  death sSS 

death  hath  a  thousand  doon./dl 

death  grinned  horrible IH 

I  fled  and  cried  oat  death.  ...■  81 

back  resounded  death a-^ 

death  betimes  is  comfort r£i 

O  death,  all  eloquent r83 

sleep  and  death,  two  twins... ^81 
my  soul,  can  this  be  death.. .<  81 

we  owe  God  a  death* .p^ 

cherish 'd  still  the  nearer  d*.  rO 
d.  is  most  in  apprehensioa*.  tSi 
death  lies  on  her  likeui*...jr8J 

death,  that  hath  sucked* «^ 

bargain  to  engrooing  deatk*  ^  M 
sleep  of  dcaih  what  dxeuB<*."  ^ 

death  a  nocessaxy  end *^ 

death  as  the  psalmist* »W 

amiable,  lovely  deatlt* »^ 

hidous  death  within* «** 

years  of  fearing  death* »W 

a  lightning  before  death*... ••^^ 

call  our  own  but  death* '^ 

death  we  fear* »* 

where  art  thou  death* ** 

death  is  nobly  waited  00 ^* 

O  proud  death  I  what  f>ast«.  •■  ^ 
to  what  we  fear  of  death*... 7^ 

fain  die  a  dry  death* <^ 

blaze  forth  the  d.  of  prttuta^J^ 
the  wont  is-dssth* "* 
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how  wonderful  is  death ji  85 

death  and  hia  brother,  sleep.  .j>  85 
are  bat  monumentB  of  death. r  85 
death  I  to  the  happy  thou. . .  .v  85 

death  is  not  rare,  alas to  85 

death  has  made  his  darkness. y  85 

death  is  honorable &  8C 

death  is  a  guest  dlTine ^  86 

death  is  the  crown  of  life 2  80 

were  death  denyed  poor  man.  {  86 
who  can  take  death's  portraits  86 
death  lores  a  shining  mark,  .m  86 

truly  longed  for  death a  86 

death  is  no  evil 5  86 

death  is  honorable &  86 

death  cannot  sever  the  tics.,  .v  63 

the  dull  cold  ear  of  death a:  80 

cruel  death  who  wast  so r  81 

eonfessor  like  unto  death v  81 

portal  we  call  death a  82 

death  cometh  soon  or  late. ...dQ2 

stood  grim  death  now ^82 

grim  death  my  son  and i  82 

behind  her  death  close .j  82 

death  comes  not  at  call kS2 

nothing  terrible  in  death j)  82 

death  will  come r  82 

death's  but  a  path <  82 

death  aims  with  fouler. ^83 

heavy  in  sweet  death J  83 

•till  the  nearer  death* r  83 

meetcst  for  death* A  91 

come  death  and  snatch ./05 

death  its  own  avenger u  94 

■cross  the  gulf  of  death J 113 

where  is  death's  sting tll2 

beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  d  <  115 
death  makes  no  conquest*,  .to  115 

•hall  death  be  bound o  105 

like  death  when  he  shuts*,  .r  110 

death  in  the  wood «143 

death  in  a  whiteness e  143 

lees  base  the  fear  of  death. .  hb  121 
M  death,  and  hungry  as  the.u  203 

death,  thou  shalt  die p  207 

though  death  his  soul c  208 

aet  honour  in  one  eye.  and  d.o209 

under  the  ribs  of  death f  282 

aeems  a  course  of  death b  285 

•old  sense  of  death rl53 

death  after  life,  does  greatly.fr  362 
atorics  of  the  d.  of  kings*,  .to  367 

*mid  the  forms  of  death 2  253 

death  had  not  divided X;  168 

aa  it  draws  near  its  death. .  .n  272 
d.  might  find  him  conqueror.<222 

life  is  i>erfectetl  by  death a;  222 

me  liberty,  or  give  me  d. . .  .10  228 
Ufe  is  labor,  and  d.  is  rest. .  .jfr230 
HUB'S  aa  serious  thing  aa  d. .  .1 230 

ve live  with  death (230 

anren  death  embraces J 165 

lovely  in  d.  the  beauteous,  .m  333 

If  in  death  still  lovely m  333 

death  treails  in  pleasure's. ..«  334 

look  on  doath  itself* p  391 

death  of  eae.h  day's  life*. . .  .X;  391 
granly  fcar'.st  thy  death*. .  .0  391 
like  death,  when  he  shuts*.  .p3Ql 

ecdd,  appear  like  death* p  391 

In  that  sleep  of  d.  what*.  • .  ,q  391 


sleep,  death's  twin-brother,  .e  392 
like  indeed  to  death's  own.  .h  892 

though  death's  imago k  392 

d.  quite  breaks  the  spring,  .p  392 
to  threaten  me  with  death*,  v  307 
flouted  at  is  doublo  death*.  ./398 
exceeding  sorrow  unto  d. . .  .0  398 

after  death  the  doctor m  309 

yet  death  will  seize* c  310 

was  silence  deep  as  death. . .  j382 
d.  and  sleep  and  thou  three,  w 383 
sleep  and  death,  two  twins.  .nOOO 

death  comes  in  the  gale u  381 

sleep,  the  type  of  death k  389 

brother  to  death ia389 

very  portraiture  of  death. . .  .<  389 

till  his  death  bo  caUed «  482 

death  tbo  journey's  end z  483 

Maker,  and  the  angel  death. X;  485 

sleep  is  a  doath <388 

him  all  d's  I  would  endure,  .p  243 

as  one  near  death"^ <418 

sour'd  themselves  to  death*.  6  249 

death  is  tho  world .j  249 

sick  men,  when  tbeir  d's*. .  .0  192 
to  die  ti.-n  thousand  d's*. . .  .w  198 
play  to  you,  'tis  d.  to  us. . .  .m493 

a  man  after  death 1 500 

time  flies,  death  urges* r  501 

condemning  some  to  death*. /183 
your  d.  you  were  better*. . .  .h  294 
the  various  deaths  of  men.  .a;  299 
wish  them  to  a  fairer  dcath*.2;  311 
might  pierce  me  unto  d. . .  .y  442 
lighted  me  the  way  to  d. . . .  ^450 
glory  nor  reprieve  from  d. .  .n  450 
parting  is  an  image  of  d. . .  .A:  326 
slander'd  to  d.  by  villains*. m  387 

death  cannot  kiU q  425 

gone  as  to  d.  the  merriest. . .«  425 
death's  mysterious  stream. m  427 
death  and  love  are  the  two.  .c  489 

death  by  dust ^489 

death  seek  and  shun o428 

birth  is  nothing  but  onr  d.  .9  428 
shun  d.  this  anxious  strife.  ./290 
instant  d.  on  every  wave. ...» 404 

man  yields  to  death o  407 

to  death  for  dread  of  death,  .r  408 
many  years  of  fearing  d.*. .  .c  409 

death  and  existence g  389 

then  death's  his  epilogne. .  .q  232 

nor  all  of  death  to  die <  233 

when  d.  is  our  physician*.. .«  235 
death  of  each  day's  life*. . .  .;>  235 

but  onr  death  begun r  236 

mako  d.  proud  to  take  us*,  .d  451 

gono  to  his  death o  207 

death's  a  pleasant  road ..,.aa  453 
death  shall  crown  the  end. .  .y 455 
alone  has  majesty  in  death,  .c  45C 

there,  save  d.,  was  mute c  457 

sons  with  purple  d.  expire,  .u  458 
Jaws  of  danger  and  of  d.*. . . .« 459 
dread  of  something  after  d.*yi76 
d.  hath  sundered  did  not. . .  ^176 

passion  strong  in  death a  327 

d.  and  hell  by  doom  severe,  .as 355 

we  term  sleep  a  death fr  389 

and  death  unloads  thee*. . .  .u  462 
taste  of  death  upon  my  lipa.r  444 


draws  near  its  death y  465 

save  the  thing  firom  death*,  m  310 
next  to  death  is  aloepe  to  be  .a  392 

speak  me  fair  in  death* k  343 

builds  life  on  death o  348 

d's  remember  they  are  men..^'  349 
aa  also  in  birth  and  death. .  .a  473 

Deathbed-a  d's  a  detector iS:  86 

her  d.  steeps  in  tears h  270 

d.  of  a  day,  how  beautifal. .  .g  410 
thy  deathbed  is  no  lesser*. . .»'  360 

ask  d's;  they  can  tell 10  487 

Death-counterfeiting-d.  Bleep*.n391 

Deathless-d.  love,  save  that. .  .d  279 

pledge  of  a  deathless  name. .  i  420 

Death-river-d-r.  moaned w  468 

Death-shot-d-s.  were  pouring. i  467 

Debate-wise  at  a  debate ^60 

the  Iluport  of  debate w  493 

gold  in  families  debate ./181 

Debauch-sick  of  the  night's  d.fr  252 
Debt-ambition's  debt  is  paid*.. ^r 9 

dead,  tho  debt  is  due e  85 

two  ways  of  paying  debt. . . .  ./lOl 
payment  for  so  great  a  d.*  .  .fr  259 
cancel  my  d«;bt  too  great. ...v  164 

I'm  still  in  debt fr  221 

Ipay  the  debt* u  170 

I  pay  my  d's,  believe  and  8ay/203 
chest  eontriv'd  a  double  d. .  v  206 
unwillingness  to  repay  a  d.  .r  210 
requires  the  royal  d.  it  lent*  r  210 
you  are  in  debt,  you  hate. .  .*  171 

words  pay  no  debts* vb'  499 

Debtor-overy  man  a  d.  to  hia.. a  293 

Decay-age  is  not  all  decay J  9 

beauty  thus  decay u6 

our  decay,  and  yet  the »  7 

decay's  effacing  fingers ./80 

hovering  round  decay (86 

love  begins  to  sicken  and  d.*.m  44 

dreams  never  of  decay c  486 

to  decorate  decay g  143 

a  growth  to  meet  decay n  137 

love,  that  never  can  decay..  .0 125 
I  myself  shaU  like  to  this  d. . (164 

mid  beauty  and  decay  to a  411 

muddy  vesture  of  decay*. . .  Jk  408 

decay  and  growth  of  it ./356 

la  growing  to  decay n  347 

Beeme<1  to  darken  and  d o  173 

too  slowly  ever  to  decay. . .  .m  441 
man  and  all  hia  worka  decay.!  425 
with  unperceived  decay. . . .  .j  424 

Decay ed-batter'd  and  d ^428 

Deceased-her  first  d. ;  she  for. .  J  86 
Deceit-that  d.  should  dwell* . .  .e  88 

a  quicksand  of  deceit* frfr  87 

Deceitful-damnable,  d. woman  to  475 

deceitful  shine,  d.  flow m  484 

Decelve-thyself  no  more  d.,  thy  .0  6 

we  practice  to  deceive «o  87 

IHend  may  profess,  yet  d. .  .X:  172 

dreams  at  length  d.  'em c  113 

a  simple  flower  deceives. . .  .m  160 

do  not  d.,  and  I  will  not i  221 

Decei ved-yon  have  not  d p  87 

pleasure  to  be  deceived g  87 

deceived  with  ornament*  ...  .A  88 

themselves  d..  would  have.,  .e  335 

Deceivers-men  were  d's  ever*.o  122 
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DecelTing-what  is  hope  but  d . .  Z  99 

-weep  that  trust  and  that  d.  ,a  4A3 

no  end  of  his  deceivingB. . .  ,p  262 

December-old  D's  bareness*. . . . A  2 

wind-beat,  dark  December. . .  .o  7 

as  soon  seek  roses  in  D p  76 

hail  to  December. a  274 

a  drear-nighted  December. . .  h  274 

in  December  ring e  274 

in  cold  December  l^mgrant.  .d  274 
the  sun  that  brief  December..e  274 

mirth  of  its  December n  261 

Decency-want  of  d.  is  want  oLU  408 

content  to  dwell  in  d's 1 454 

Decent-d.,  as  more  suitable. . . .«  407 
Deception-into  d.  unaware.. . .  .9 14 
Decide-^,  all  controTersies  by. .  <  96 

decide  not  rashly .pSS 

come  the  moment  to  decide.  .9  88 
Joking  decides  groat  things. .«  216 

to  decide  impartially 1217 

d.  where  doctors  disagree... o 809 
Decision-d.  made  can  neyer. . .  .p  88 
Deck-the  ground  where  thou .  .a  31 

cowslips  deck  the  plain 0 136 

primroses  deck  the  bank's.  .0 129 

white  are  the  d's  with  foam .«  404 

Decked-the  wood-nymphs  d.  .u  138 

Decline-usually  its  decline u  16 

first  I  shall  decline  my  head..o  137 

Decorate-to  decorate,  decay...  g  143 

to  decorate  the  fading  year. .  i  129 

Decoration-but  the  solemn  d. .  o  822 

Decorum-with  d.  all  things . .  .a  257 

hunt  decorum  down... v  461 

Decree-the  blessed  decree. . .  .u  262 
man  busied  about  decrees*.  v/'183 

mighty  state's  decrees 9  319 

what  is  decreed  must  be*. .  .a  119 
Decrepit-creep  d.  with  his.... 2 428 

Dedicate-truly  d.  to  war* d  460 

Dedication-a  wild  d.  of* b  207 

Dee-lived  on  the  rlyer  Dee 0  65 

across  the  sands  o'  Dee g  866 

Deed-d's  are  sometimes  better..  J  4 

voices  to  commend  our  d c  7 

will  do  some  valiant  deed 6  8 

what  good  deeds  ho  has «  49 

worse;  of  worse  deeds  worse,  .d  62 
doth  right  d's  is  twice  bom.. .  1 88 

deeds,  not  words tt88 

deeds  which  are  harvest to  88 

our  deeds  determine  us v  88 

ambition  to  commend  my  (L.^y  88 
deeds  themselves,  though. . ..y  88 

ungodly  deeds  find  me z  88 

the  deed  1  intend  is  great. . .na  88 

measure  by  thy  deeds* &  89 

such  precious  deeds  in* y  89 

foul  deeds  will  rise* c76 

this  deed  of  death* 5  76 

O,  would  the  deed  were  good*./75 

shall  be  done  a  deed* g  76 

unnatural  deeds  do  breed*. .  ,k  75 
do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly.. . .1 75 

man  of  mighty  deeds 6  80 

a  deed  without  a  name* a  89 

dignified  by  the  doer's  d*... .5  89 

do  deeds  worth  praise*. e  89 

rewards  his  deeds  with* d  89 

unless  the  deed  go  with  It*.  ,g  80 


a  good  deed  accomplished.. ..Jk  10 
by  our  deeds  acquire  too*. .  .0 115 

vaunting  vile  deeds. «117 

massive  deeds  and  great. .  .oa  117 
germs  of  deeds  that  wither.  ,z  119 

better  not  do  the  deed q  106 

sourest  by  their  deeds* q  130 

strengthens  unto  virtuous  d.e362 
deeds  carry  their  terrible.. .m  862 
formed  for  deeds  of  high. . .  .h  265 
to  mourn  for,  not  the  deed..t  164 
we  live  in  deeds,  not  years..t»  230 
these  unlucky  deeds  relate*  J  219 
strong  both  against  the  d*. ..9  219 
rhyme  can  blason  evil  d's....fc  338 
by  doing  d's  of  hospitality* .  .0  202 
to  be  nameless  in  worthy  d.to  202 
in  deeds  of  daring  rectitude..a  210 

no  man's  good  deeds  did 1 60 

Shis  deed  accurst a96 

fibint  d'o,  hollow  welcomes*.. A  44 
not  the  deed  a  man  does.... n  279 
set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds*. .  .s  174 
cherish  such  high  deeds*. . .  .r  459 

noble  by  great  deeds p  290 

loving,  though  the  d.  mighty  442 
excused  his  devilish  deeds,  .g  448 

beget  strange  deeds ^421 

song  forbids  victorious  d's.  .> 396, 
better  deeds  than  words*. .  .u  383 
deeds  do  lean  on  crutches,  .a  386 
deeds  which  have  no  form . .  n  406 
burning  deed  and  thought.  .X;  233 
by-uid-by  will  the  deed  and.  n  217 

dared  the  deed  of  war d  457 

their  own  heroic  deeds 1e  458 

means  to  do  iU  dceds^ ^418 

great  d's,  need  no  trumpet,  .e  419 
thought  is  parent  of  the  d.  .Xr  419 
honour  is  purchas'd  by  d's.X;  199 

until  some  honourable  d X;  199 

better  day  the  better  deed .  .ec  492 
not  the  deed,  confounds  us*5  499 
no  debts,  give  her  deeds*. .  Jj  490 
make  an  ugly  d.  look  Ikir*.  .6  600 
good  d.  in  a  naughty  world*.X;182 
deed  is  like  the  Heaven's. . .  .sl86 
thinking  the  deed,  and  not..n  817 
unsaid  and  deeds  undone. . .«  866 
devours  the  d.  in  the  praise*.}r346 
words  were  meant  for  deeds. e 481 
are  women,  deeds  are  men . .  .d481 
kind  of  good  d.,  to  say  well*.d  482 
holy  as  the  d's  they  cover. .  .fc  482 

thy  life  as  thy  deeds m482 

scraps  are  good  d's  past*. . .  .9426 

and  yet  words  are  no  deeds*.d482 

iU  deeds  are  doubled  with*,  .y  481 

Deep-deep  to  deeper  plunged,  .e  62 

not  so  deep  as  a  well* e  67 

blue  deep's  magnificently. . . .{ 69 
pillow 'd  on  the  wavcless  deep;/25 
as  they  roll  growd.  andstlll.m866 

the  deep  moans  round A 106 

dark  eyes— so  dark  and  so  d.g  109 
dashing  onward  to  the  deep.  J  364 
various  journey  to  thedeep.ttS64 
never  felt  a  calm  so  deep. . .  .h  866 
one  Sabbath  deep  and  wide.!;  869 
dashes  from  deep  to  deep...  .0  212 
spirits  Itom  the  vasty  deep*.  1 401 


vast  and  boundless  deep h  404 

vast  and  foamy  deep X;4f>4 

still  as  in  the  silent  deep i  433 

always-wind-obeylng  deep*. r  823 

but  the  deeps  are  dumb e  827 

ruffling  the  blue  d's  serene.  .e4G6 
roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark. «f  822 
truth  is  sunk  in  the  deep. .  .e  446 
where  the  brook  is  deep*. . .  .v498 

as  deep  as  heU Jk489 

was  silence  deep  as  death. . .  J  882 
Deepen-the  combat  deepens.  ,k  457 
Deeper-d.  far  than  outward. .  .h  133 

deeper  it  takes  its  hue k  410 

thought  is  d.  than  all  8pecch.n419 
Deepest-rivers  mske  least  din.y  333 
the  private  wound  is  d.*. . .  .m  431 
Deeply-whoe'cr  feels  deeply.  ..g}16S 
Deep-searchod-wlth  saucy*. .  .p  406 
Deer-deer  to  the  stand  o*  thc*.j9 181 
stricken  d.that  left  the  herd.c497 

deers  swift  leap  startles 1 395 

De£toied-by  every  charlatan... g  178 

Defeat-strangers  to  defeat o  62 

wailings  of  defeat m  88 

ourselves,  are  triumph  and  d.«49 
disaster  and  d.  the  stronger,  c  442 
unkindness  may  d.  my  life*.tt  44D 
Defect-no  man's  d's  sought. . . .  {  60 
some  d.  in  her  did  quarrel*,  o  183 

the  cause  of  this  defect* r  354 

fair  defect  of  nature n  475 

reckon  nx>on  defecte f  47 

fine  by  d.  and  delicately  weak  b  476 

your  defects  to  know n  170 

the  cause  of  this  defect* {f  43 

Defend-d.  me  flrom  my  friendsp  171 

God  defend  thy  right* n  497 

O  Ck)d,  defend  me* r  806 

sleeping  and  waking,  O,  d*. .  1 443 

Defended-by  all  our  hands JTl 

Defenoe-but,  ia  defence* o  280 

•  stand  in  your  defence* c  457 

wants  a  day's  defcnco p  319 

millions  for  defence r  329 

awiJce  endeavour  for  defence*  1 72 
words  admit  of  no  defence. . .  ( 480 

Defer-'tls  madness  to  defer f  470 

never  loses  though  It  doth  d.  e  423 
defer  not  till  tomorrow  to. .  .6  429 

Deferred-pang  of  hope  d g  201 

Defiance-bid  d.  to  all  the  force  1 238 
Defiled-touch  pitch  will  be  d.*. .  7  64 
Deform-world d.  and toture ...t 455 
Deformed-none  can  be  called  d*o  449 
Defanet-though  d.  and  dead*.e  266 

Defy-and  defies  its  point ib  71 

Degree-scorning  the  base  d's*. .  p  9 

the  high  or  low  d «  454 

observe  d.,  priority  and*. . .  .&  325 

a  squire  of  low  degree q  600 

ever  heal,  but  by  degrees*.  .10  485 
she  is  of  such  low  degree . . .  m  138 

that's  a  degree  of  love* e  333 

take  but  degree  away* y  283 

fine  by  d's  and  beautifully . . . «  496 

Delst-the  d.  rave  and  atheist.  .X;  86T 

Delty-the  passing  bell  for  d. . . .«  435 

felt  presence  of  the  Deity. . .  .e  396 

gentle  deity  of  dreams «  388 

fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity,  .f  280 
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light  Qa  deep  into  the  deity. «  403 

deities  yfho  rule  the  world. . .  <  179 

Dejected  -never  dejected  while  r  413 

Dcjection-ln  ottr  d.  do  we  sink,  v  4G 

Dday-d's  are  dangerouB  in  war  o  457 

haste,  half  eiatcr,  to  delay. .  .o  429 

umeon  hands  d.  the  coming. <  118 

a  long  delay  in  kindness a  220 

do  not  delay ;  the  golden. . .  .A  324 

sick  with  long  delay 19  343 

long  demurs  breed  new  d's.  .0  427 
Dplfl-Delft,  with  all  its  wares.,  .d  69 
Delia-Is  there  a  tongno  like  D'bJi  430 

D^diberate>d.  with  thyself a  172 

woman  that  d's  is  lost 9  238 

Delicacy-to  the  d.  of  their  hand  e  100 
Delicato-roflned and  delicate. . /102 

the  delicate  footed  May <  373 

the  body's  delicate* g  167 

Ddicately-defect,  and  d.  weak  b  47C 
Dclight-kiasyour  hair  in  my  d.p  6G 

gleamed  like  a  vision  of  d k  62 

■acred,  home-felt  delight A- 33 

XDonntcd  in  delight v  4G 

ielights  were  dolphin-like* .  .n  63 
dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite  d  GS 

have  a  degree  of  delight 1 89 

])anuli80  he  drank  delight ...  J  89 

sum  delights  not  me* m  89 

violent  delights  have  violent*  A- 89 
much  to  feed  on,  as  delight*n  894 
a  day  of  delight  and  wonder.  A  438 

lap  mo  in  delight n321 

fools  paradise,  ho  drank  d... ./  825 
why  all  delights  are  vain*. .  ,r  825 

O  lost  days  of  delight r  35G 

youthful  d.'light.  oh  how  oft  o  44G 

my  over  new  delight q  id 

aeek  to  d.  that  they  may. . .  .9  303 

shades  have  only  true  d d  395 

delight  a  quiet  life  affords. .  .<•  350 

a  phantom  of  delight u  478 

what  delight  is  in  to-morrow>  429 
with  largo  delight  foretells,  .k  27G 

delight  hath  a  Joy  in  it A  227 

never  done  with  his  delights  1 212 
that  give  d.  and  hurt  not* .  ,d  215 

d.  of  sovereign  art  and.. rd37 

delight  by  heavenly  lays  ...  .c  838 

if  there's  delight  in  love ^  240 

d's  than  all  their  largest p  370 

noble  mind's  d.  and  pride .  .n  173 
a  solitude,  a  reftige,  a  d.. . .  .9. 174 
lose  their  dear  delight*. . .  ,dd  498 
does  one  day  of  delight  ne'er  k  188 

go  to  it  with  delight* .J  293 

delight  of  old  and  yonng a  101 

sovrowB  woven  with  delights/118 
around  me  with  fairy  delight k  12G 
paint  the  meadows  with  d*.y373 
gravestone  of  a  dead  delight.  .X;  374 
thee  king  of  intimate  d's. . .  .e  877 
with  d.  the  flow'ry  world. . .  .a  272 

han  thee  with  delight 9  275 

delight  and  quietude  of  sleep  a390 
'^Mightful-books  are  delightful^  8G 

half  so  delightful  as  a j9  25G 

Ibettrered-d.  me  tomysoui* .  .hbdSi 
^Dtil-down  in  the  d.  I  wandered  « 145 

fbB  loneliest  of  our  dells » 145 

ftoisCs  linger  in  the  dell  ....p  374 


leaping  in  shady  dells 1 401 

Dcludo-flhados  our  minds  d.. . . .«  97 

Dclnsion-a  delusion,  a  mockcryr  17 

but  under  somo  delusion. . .  ,p  228 

d.  that  it  will  last  forever. . .  .9  325 

Deluder-thou  {jracddeluder..  q  249 

Demi-god-wliat  d-g.hath* q3U 

Demon-the  demon,  thought,  .h  419 
demons  that  in  dorlzncss. . .  .y  410 

demon  that  is  dreaming 130 

Demonstr.iti  on-flawless  d. 158 

Demostheucs-D.  or  Cicero ^7  76 

Demur-long  d's  breed  new. . .  .0  420 

Den-bis  drowsy  d.  wcro  next.. a  392 

Denlal-ccas'd  with  slight  d.*.  .u  2G8 

Dcnied-not  she d.  him  with...(c; 472 

too  near  that  comes  to  bo  d.  /454 

to  all  tho  lower  world  denied  n  173 

Denmark-in  tho  state  of  D.^. .  w  340 

I'm  puro  It  may  bo  so  iu  D.*.c  205 

throno  of  D.  to  my  father*. .  .g  368 

Dony-that  deny  a  God  destroy.. x  19 

they  do  not  deny  him q  164 

ill,  though  ask'd,  deny m  407 

powers  deny  us  for  our  good  m  345 
it  gives,  and  what  denies... 7 348 

deny  it  to  a  king r390 

Depart-como  like  shadows  so  d.  o  380 
d.  ttoxn.  hence,  and  therein,  .h  215 
the  joy  lato  coming  lato  d's.  m  216 
let  him  depart ;  hi8pas8iK)rt*5459 

d.  with  his cT.'n  honesty nl98 

Departed-all  tjr?  departed c  111 

all  but  ho  departed ^'201 

yo  friendships  long  departcd.o  173 

thick  foot-prints  of  d.  men. .  .u  85 

Dcparturo-on  their  d.  mostof*.Z>  310 

the  bustle  of  departure p  92 

I  wish  them  a  foir  departure*,  .i  2 

written  straugo  d's  in  mv*. .  1 187 

Dei)end-d's  ou  clrcumstanco.  .k  169 

sacred  Joys  of  homed el98 

depends  our  main  concern,  .a  444 
forming  each  on  other  to  d.  .c  394 

Dcplore-will  not  d.  thee ^81 

Deposed-d.,  somo  slain  in*. . .  .10  367 
Depth-(;roundless,  d.  desocndeth.e  9 

dive  into  the  d.  to  see «  9 

depths  of  heavenly  peace. .  .m  259 
d's  of  tho  stono  covered. . .  .lb  SC2 

streams  betray  small  d x  18G 

but  far  beyond  my  depth*.,  .a  347 
within  their  silent  depths. . .  ^78 
Derlvo-onr  acts  wo  them  d.*..  .r  1C9 
Descant-with  too  harsh  a  d.*.  .a  386 
Descend-slow  d's  the  snow. .,.q 393 
descend  not  Arom  the  gods. .  .cZ  97 
Descendant-d'«  will  thank  us. .  a  297 
Descended-deep  into  thcbreast  I  ill 

d.  out  of  heaven  from  G-od 1 74 

Descending-whoso  low  d.  sun.  .gr  79 

Descent-the  claims  of  long  d.  ^384 

Description-it  beggar'd  all  d*.  .z  18 

so  long,  live  in  description,  .p  461 

maid  that  paragons  d.* p  476 

Desert-O,  to  abide  iu  the  desert.n  25 
desert's  ice^irt  pinnacles. . .  .0  69 

should  dread  tho  desert s  64 

this  shadowy  desert* a  78 

this  same  dessert  is  not n  99 

sweetness  on  tho  d.  air x202 


d.  heard  tho  camel's  bell. ...  J  461 
d.  where  no  life  is  found. . .  .x  382 

rose  of  the  desert dlZ3 

rose  of  the  desert ml53 

son  of  the  desert c3T5 

be  like  a  desert  show J  375 

d.  rocks  and  Heeling  air.. . .  .w  225 

deserts  with  surprise a  220 

tho  lonely  desert  trace g  £26 

double-shado  tho  desert p  i88 

dry  d.  of  a  thousand  lines. . .  &  340 

roses,  that  in  d's  bloom e  15-1 

the  sand-hills  of  the  desert.,  c  232 

O,  that  the  desert  were c  240 

voice  of  the  d.,  never  dumb . .  r  255 
use  every  man  after  his  d."^. .  1 219 
in  t  hod.,  now  and  heretofore.  ^170 

tho  d.,  fruitful  fields cZ142 

limitless  waste  of  tho  d >  136 

trod  tho  desert  land o  273 

d.  flll.i  our  Boeing's  inward.  ./3G3 

ftagranco  o'er  tho  d.  wide. . .  n41 

Deserted-at  his  utmost  noed  .m  210 

Dcservo-what  you  d.  to  hear. . . .  /  34 

none  but  tho  bravo  d's  the.. .  .0  71 

deserve  to  dio  a  beggar a  216 

how  few  deserve  it x  300 

love  can  scarce  d.  the  name,  y  240 
Doscrved-praise  no  man  o'er  d.o  343 
Deserving-any  well  d.  fHend*.  .h  293 

Design-bey oud  higher  d a  103 

my  designs  and  labors w  169 

our  work  is  not  design u  92 

Designing-consists  in  d.  well. u  297 
Desire-evcry  man  d's  to  live. . . .  «  7 

ambitious  worldly  desires e  8 

mind  from  vain  d's  is  frco. . . .«  60 

d.,  that  v.ith  perpetual r 89 

with  vain  d.  is  shri vel'd I  GO 

land  to  which  desire  for s  175 

soft  and  delicate  desires*. . .  .r  240 
d's,  that  dart  like  swallows,  .i  197 
hopo !  thou  unrso  of  young  d.n  200 

lack  of  d.  is  tho  greatest r  402 

and  devout  desires* h  350 

the  second  of  desire b  C83 

with  my  friend  I  desiro. . . .  ./1C8 

one  sole  d.,  one  passion d  363 

companions  of  ray  young  d's.t  170 

hope  this  fond  desiro i  2ff1 

aU  men  d.  to  be  immortal. .  .u  207 
contents  his  natural  desiro.  ,J  234 
his  desiro  is  to  be  at  rest. . . ./  234 
inraycr  is  tho  soul's  sincere  d.  .1 344 

I  shall  desiro  more  love to  320 

and  conquers  its  desiro m  251 

it  desires  what  it  has  not. . .  .Z 160 

crowns  desiro  with  gifts h  498 

'tis  not  what  our  youth  d's.. a  480 

Desired-no  more  to  bo  d r  65 

Desirous-hath  led  me  on,  d k\ 

De8k-<lry  drudgery  at  tho  d's . .  e  483 

Desolate-none  are  so  desolate . . .  <7  90 

no  one  so  utterly  desolate..  ..J  90 

no  soul  is  d.  as  long t90 

d.  walls  of  antique  palaces.  .10  382 

Desolation-ruin  and  d ^404 

my  desolation  does  begin*,  .m  360 

Despair-I  shall  despair* <  91 

speechless  grief  and  dark  d. . .  X;  25 
betake  thee  to  nothing  but  d*p  91 
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then  black  despair fOl 

beayen  quits  ns  in  despair. .  w  91 

speak  of  nothing  but  d.* e  91 

greater  mischief  than  d d  90 

comfortlease  dispalres e  94 

hurled  question  of  d .p  90 

conscience  wakes  despair. . .  .d  62 

despair  most  fits* a  107 

there  breathes  dopair m  IIC 

draw  on  Its  head  dosi  nir . . .  .a  144 
hope  changed  for  despair.. .  .Jb  160 

what  resolution  ftam  d t'  201 

worse  than  despair a  902 

cZarkness,  and  end  with  d.. .  .MfiS 
make  despair  and  madness.  ^283 

depths  of  some  dirine  d g  417 

should  all  despair  that* e  465 

sorrow  hates  desiMdr. «  492 

two-ponny  post's  in  d. ..... .A  450 

It  kills  the  giant  despair. . .  .d  323 

darkness,  comfort  in  d.*.. . .  .A  343 

the  accents  of  despair u  343 

shall  I,  wasting  in  dispaire.  ,q  478 

Despairing-dark  andd k& 

managed  against  d.  thoughts.*  201 

Desperatc-d.  ills  demand  a. . .  .m  73 

thoughts  of  dc8x>crate  mcn*.r  2G0 

beware  of  desperate  steps . .  .«i  43 

Do8perately-<l.  mn  to  death.,  .r  408 

Dospise-who  d's  one,  slights. .»'  226 

you  despise  books,  you w  40 

d.  all  those  wlio  have  vices.  ./452 

d.  all  those  who  have  not. . .  v^452 

Despised-most  lov'd,  despis'd^.n  61 

I  like  to  be  despised 2346 

d.  in  the  sunshine  hour e  29 

Despond-apter  to  d.  than 1 293 

Despot-a  d.  has  always  some,  .c  449 
Despotic-to  the  man  d.  power ./267 

Despotism-tho  d.  of  vice 6  443 

Destined-d.  period  men  in. ...  .o  81 
DestinyHBouls,  whose  destinies.*  60 

can  shun  his  destiny s  91 

our  earthly  destinies <  92 

glorious  man's  destiny y  92 

as  d.,  for  it  is  destiny* y  116 

read  the  l^ituro  d.  of  man.,  .m  425 

date  from  cancelled  d.* n  486 

Destroy-first  d's  their  mind .  .p  117 
one  to  destroy  is  murder. . . .  r  280 

destroy  our  ease .e  380 

all,  remorseless  shall  d q  370 

strong  only  to  destroy a  491 

time  destroys  all  things e  428 

Destroyed-is  d.  by  thought.,  .m  419 
Destroyer-d.  that  goes  abroad.j>  272 

Destructive-d.,  damnable w  475 

Detector-a  deathbed's  ad X;  80 

Deter-sufflcicnt  to  d.  a  man.  .ce  113 
Determination-has  a  good  d. .  .<  360 

Determine-our  deeds  d.  us u  88 

determine  on  some  course'*..a  861 

what  I  love  d's  how  I  love. .  J  241 

Detest-love  the  offender,  yet  d.j>  88i 

my  soul  detests  him  as p  113 

but  they  detest  at  leisure,  .aa  101 
while  the  treason  I  detest. . .  A  431 

Development  -in  their  d g  889 

Device-to  bond  to  mean  d's. . .  .9  71 
d's  still  are  overthrown*. . .  .X:  119 
Ane  devices  in  his  head.  •••  Jb  364 


banner  with  the  strange  d.  .n  493 

czoeUont  1  I  smell  a  device*.^  497 

Dovil-don't  let  him  go  to  the  d. . .  1 4 

a  mounting  devil  in  the t9 

I  called  the  d.  and  he  come.. .9  92 

the  devil  is  an  ass r  92 

the  devil  was  sick d93 

devil  a  monk  would  be d  93 

devil  cross  my  prayers* e  93 

let  the  devil  wear  block*. . . .  ^03 
more  d's  than  vast  hell  can*..or  93 
what,  man  I  doiy  the  devil*.,  .t  93 

devil  will  have  a  chapel <  57 

the  dovil  always  builds u  57 

at  the  devil's  booth  are J  60 

for  now  the  dovil* ^75 

doubt  is  brother  d.  to  despair  ^96 
whose  honesty  the  devil*. . .  .<  103 

pays  a  toll  to  the  devil m  106 

laughing  devil  in  his  sneer,  .k  490 

devil  lead  the  measure* b  361 

brook'd  the  eternal  devil*. .  J  308 
the  ingredient  is  a  dovil*. .  .it  214 

give  the  devil  his  due ec  218 

he  will  give  the  d.  his  due*,  .h  219 
the  d.  understands  Welsh*.. n  203 

and  a  devil  at  home k  204 

to  serve  the  devil  in o204 

sugar  o'er  the  d.  himself*..  Jk  205 
go  that  the  devil  drives*. . .  J  287 
when  most  I  play  the  devil,  oa  452 

the  devil  hath  not cl  450 

hell  is  empty  and  all  the  d'8*e  195 
d.  will  not  have  me  damn'd*.d  195 
giving,  but  the  devil  to  pay. .e  495 
wonder  how  the  d.  tbcy  got..e«  495 
must  cat  with  the  devil*. . . .  <  497 

you  the  blacker  dovil*. .j  498 

speak  truly,  shamo  the  d.. .  .n  443 
tell  truth,  and  shame  the  d*. .  q  445 
can  the  devil  spo::!c  true*. . .«  445 

devil  can  cite  Scripture* 7  351 

let  us  call  thee  devil* .j>  468 

d.  in  every  berry  of  the. . . .»  468 
the  devil  sends  us  cooks. . .  ^302 
the  devil  hath  power  to*. ...  9  342 

the  devil  did  grin n846 

the  dovil  made  sin ^348 

pride  mada  ths  devil ./348 

when  thou  was't  made  a  d.  .a;  472 
have  been  the  devil's  tools...!  474 

abashed  the  devil  stood u  90 

the  devil  tempts  us  not. ...  .a  418 

devils  soonest  tempt* «  418 

we  are  devils  to  ourselves*. Jl  418 

haste  is  of  the  devil 7 191 

I  do  hate  him  as  I  hate  the  d..r  192 
devil  climbs  into  the  belfjry..m  817 

'tis  devils  must  print d  318 

why,  what  o'  devil's  name*.  J  320 
as  two  yoke-devils  sworn*,  .y  431 

devil's  being  offended* 9  478 

Devilish-the  d.  cannon* q  460 

excused  his  devilish  deeds.. 9 448 

otherwise  it  were  devilish... n  325 

Devise-I  will  d.  a  death  as*. .  .^•  77 

devise,  wit;  write,  pen*. . .  m  800 

Devoto-d.  your  time  tostudy..m  406 

Devoteo-a  d.  when  soars  the...n  216 

Devotion-my  boke,  and  my  d...A  37 

d'i  visage,  and  pious*..-w...A25S 


mother  of  your  d.  to  me a  IIOS 

ignorance  is  the  mother  of  d..«  206 
d.  with  revengeful  arms*. . .  Jk  460 

exclusive  in  devotion n  313 

d.  to  something  afar. ....... /COO 

Devour-Jaws  of  darkness  to  C'\  .h  73 

worry  and  d.  each  other k  457 

Devoured-d.  as  fast  as  thoy*. .  v  420 

Dew-golden  dew  of  sleep* 7.-  97 

d.  is  cold  upon  the  ground. .  ./.■  29 

dew  shall  weep  thy  faOl o  78 

d's  that  waken  the  sweet. . .  .u  69 
d's bewet around  the  place.. 1 23 

on  their  heads  like  dew* d  35 

chaste,  as  morning  dew a  47 

dew  on  his  thin  robe j  TO 

sun  the  morning  dew 7  80 

dew  on  the  mountain <  S3 

dew,  'tis  of  the  tears  which. . ./  93 
roses  newly  wash'd  with  d.*..c  19 

resolve  itself  into  a  dew* n  91 

no  dew  loft  on  the  daisies tOO 

the  gracious  dew p  317 

lees  of  the  night-dew b  432 

fields  might  spill  their  d <l  434 

whose  was  the  brightest  d.  .d  436 

trees  blow  in  the  dews .p  436 

d.  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb 1 437 

d.  firom  leaves  and  blossom. .«  440 
dews  with  spangles  decked.../ 447 
twilight's  soft  d's  steal  o'er.,t'  447 

golden  dew  of  sleep* b  391 

sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of s  391 

laughing  ftrom  the  dew  of.  ..w  127 

ink  falling  like  dew m  480 

no  grateful  dews  descend... «  483 
balmy  dews  of  sleep  with. . .«  388 

the  timely  dew  of  sleep J  390 

honey-heavy  d.  of  slumber*,  s  390 
flower  (he  dews  have  lightly .« 106 

lamps  of  scent  and  dew { 142 

drooping  for  thy  sighe  of  d..7 142 
primrose,  drenched  in  dew.. a  129 

cheerful  drops  like  dew y  140 

heath-flower  dashed  the  dew  j'  164 

a  patter  of  dew 6271 

as  sunlight  drinketh  dew  . .  .0  222 

rose-bud  bathed  in  dew e  153 

drank  the  evening  dew A 153 

dews  of  Helicon  have  given  .^  287 
wet  with  dews  of  morning,  .a  154 
by  dew  and  sun  and  shower,  j  1S4 
wash'd  with  morning  dew.,  m  154 
haughty  for  heaven's  dew. .  .b  155 
pure  as  d.,and  pick'd  as  wine.r  155 
winds  fed  with  silver  dew.  .JL- 166 

kiss'd  by  the  dew bb  159 

winds  wander,  and  d's  drip.b  160 

down  the  gentle  dew /289 

curtain  of  translucent  dew.  ./290 
glittering  gems  of  morning  d.y  403 
as  the  dew  to  the  blossom. .  .7  2G2 
the  night  of  dew  that  on*. .  .h  248 

falling  like  dew,  upon  a b*2Xi 

the  womb  of  morning  dew..m  112 

alone  to  heavenly  dews e  144 

sunshine,  sweet  as  dew J 145 

gazed  through  dear  dew. . .  .0 145 
dew  dabbled  on  their  stalks..?  149 
for  the  dew.  and  the  sun's. . .( 149 
rose>buds  in  the  morning  d.g  151 
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xolllcklng,  aro  Crunk  with  C.e  IC* 
the  BaiMihine  and  the  dew. . .n  134 
with  the  gathering  dews. . .  .6 13C 
cowslip  bcndcth  with  the  d.a  137 
white  daisies  from  white  d.  .e  13G 
the  dew  had  taken  fEiiry's. .  .q  138 
grass  keps  itsuin  dmp  o'  d..a  37-i 

ahe  had  nursed  in  dew p  374 

Orion  sheds  unwholesome  d's.c378 

with  happy  tears  of  dew f  138 

walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon*..io  277 

Dew-bead-d-b.  gem  of  earth.. .  .n  93 

I>ew-droi>HRlips  into  the  rea. ,..j C:' 

dew-drops,  nature's  tears.... A;  C3 

dew-drops  are  the  £;ems m  93 

erery  dew-drop  and  rain-drop.o93 
stars  of  mominf.  dew-drops  .j>  03 
d-d*8  in  the  breeze  of  mom . .  .9  93 
I  most  go  seek  some  d-d's*. . .  r  93 
every  dew-drop  paints  a  bow.f  93 
d-d*8  on  the  fields  of  heaven.a  402 
protects  the  lingering  d-d. .  .7t  139 

the  dew-drop  is  flown clOO 

d'd's  fall  soft  in  the  breast,  .p  iiCt 
brighter  in  the  d-d.  glows. . .«  343 
Dew-spangles-the  d-s.  shine  ..d 374 
Dewy-night  is  fair  in  the  d. . .  « 137 
telling,  in  the  dewy  grass. .  .b  139 
languid  locks  all  d.  bright. .  .0  375 
where  are  the  d.  mcadoM's .  .p  377 
with  dewy  evening's  soft . . .  </  285 

dewy  as  the  morning h  164 

iDsosaith  in  t!io  dewy  mom. 2 154 

fall  of  dewy  wiae j  155 

led  by  mora  with  dewy  feet. A  410 
dewy  freshness  in  my  soul,  .s  262 
tell  my  wish  to  her  d.  blue.. 7  31G 
radiance  from  her  d.  locks. . .  h  4G0 
entice  the  d.  feather'd  sleep.. i  300 
Dextority-d.  in  his  profession. a  320 
JMadem-the  precious  d.  stole. to  41S 
who  wearcth  in  his  diadem,  .k  137 

a  diadem  of  snow o  270 

him  who  wears  the  regal  d..g 3C7 

bird,  whoso  tail's  a  diadem. .  .p  29 

Blal-more  tedious  than  the  d*y  248 

'  think ;-the  shadow  on  the  d..o  441 

the  shadow  on  the  dial <  424 

in  figures  on  a  dial n  230 

my  dial  gees  not  txue^ j  2C 

true  as  the  dial  to «  63 

aa  the  dial  to  the  sun r  122 

likeadiol's  point* a 255 

upon  a  dial's  point* il;  235 

Dialect-taught  the  d.  they  speak  o  21 

2>ialogue-ape  the  swoln  d { 293 

Diamond-diamond  and  Indian*u;  60 

diamonds  in  thine  eyes tlOS 

displace  the  neighbor  d y  108 

eye  would  emulate  the  d*.,.n  110 
as  pearls  flrom  diamonds*. . .( 110 

■cnee  is  the  d.  weighty y  379 

wit  apart,  it  is  a  d.  still y  879 

like  d's  all  the  rain-drops. . .  J  271 
pearls  firom  d's  dropp. d*  .  .h  393 
of  diamond  shin '  g  dear.... < 304 

or*  for  my  diamond* e  306 

ilie  lirely  diamond  drinks,  .m  306 

next  to  sound  Judgment,  d's.j)  217 

as  diamond  cuts  diamond. .  .e  177 

^  diamonds  cut  diamonds. . .  .ec  491 


d's  from  the  mines  of  Eden.,  e  328 

main  rucks  of  diamond m  352 

Dian-Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid'B*.tt  245 
Diana-Diana  thus,  heavens...  .k  270 
wake  Diana  with  a  hymn*«.  .t  283 
D's  rangers  false  themselves^  181 
Diary-d.  of  the  human  race,  .m  220 
Dickcns-cannot  tell  what  the  d*<  284 

Dictalor-d's  to  mankind x  300 

Diction-an  author's  d.  cannct.fr  407 

Did-not  how  you  did  it. i»  297 

Die-cither  do  or  die o2 

Ibt  usdo  or  dio *2 

theirs  but  to  do  and  die r3 

old  man  do  but  dio b  G 

they  presently  must  die c  33 

thou  may 'st  die  so  too n43 

harder  lesson,  how  to  dio. . .  .r  5G 

if  it  were  now  to  die* uCfi 

taught  us  how  to  die dSO 

die  not,  poor  death o  80 

no  more  may  fear  to  die hSl 

thou  shouldcst  dio  before r  81 

the  young  may  die c  82 

rightly  die  needs  no  delay.. .  .0  82 

can  die  but  once* p83 

darest  thou  die* <  83 

all,  all  shall  die* y83 

he  that  dies  pays  all  debts*. .  .j  84 

laws  die,  books  never Jb  39 

death,  thou  shalt  die p8Q 

in  their  triumph  die* ^89 

if  I  die  no  soul  shall  pity*. ...  Z  90 

brave  to  live  than  to  die d  72 

die  aU,  die  merrily* ^'72 

love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. .  .a  94 
dies  in  single  blessedness*. .  .d  94 
he's  not  valiant  that  dares  d.  n  73 
die  many  times  before  their*. <  73 
heavenly  days  that  cannot  die  i  79 
die— does  it  matter  when. . .  .ib  79 

a  vUe  thing  to  die* fr  85 

how  can  man  die  better d82 

iodic, — to  sleep* d86 

he  that  would  die  well »  85 

agoodman  dies Ar80 

surely  nothing  dies  but d80 

for  thou  must  die o78 

fain  dleadry  death* s84 

to  falter,  not  to  die <85 

himself,  and  quickly  dies. . .  .d  13 
bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die. .  .p  19 
pain  of  death  would  hourly  d*.<84 
ev'n  fuels  would  wish  to  die.  .1 86 

some  they  have  died e  HI 

that  were  not  bom  to  die. . .  .<  114 

the  glory  dies  not e  114 

men  die  and  are  o^otten. . .g  115 
whom  the  gods  love  r.  yoongm  117 
best  d.  first,  leaving  the  bad.«  117 
that  we  shall  die  we  know^.fr  119 

rustic  moralist  to  die d  104 

we  cannot  die  though e  107 

fools  they  cannot  die w  163 

marigold  unmentioned  die.  .e  147 

most  perfect  dies. d  161 

the  shining  daffodil  dies. . . . .« 137 
d.  of  their  own  dear  lovelinessC  130 

and  all  must  die a372 

bom.  and  now  hastening  to  d.e  873 
the  daisy  never  dies a  199 


I  will  die  In  the  ditch ^361 

choose  but  live,  because  I  d.7  S61 
their  triumph  d.,  like  fire*.. a; 362 
die  for  her  is  serving  thee. . .«  251 

I  would  die  a  bachelor* Z  253 

how  to  die,  not  how  to  live . .  1 260 
leave  behind  is  not  to  die. .  .p  260 

we  must  die,  alone «  231 

and  dies  if  one  be  gone 0  236 

o:q)ect  to  d.  of  mortification.*;  451 

die  two  months  ago* a  262 

yet  die  we  must* (267 

d.  with  harness  on  our  back*/4M0 
few  d.  well  that  d.  in  a  battle*.«460 

which  dies  i'  the  search* <  46J 

when  wo  dio,  we  shall  find,  .a  176 
to  die  and  go  we  know  not*.d  176 
dare  to  dio  for  their  beloved.gr  244 
when  he  shall  d.,  take  him*.*;  246 

who  tell  us  lovo  can  die i  24» 

bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  dio.  .h  191 
better  to  dio  ten  thousand.. 10 198 

for  that  will  I  die* <200 

die  and  endow  a  college q  495 

laws  and  learn  inn.  die cc  182 

he  shall  not  die.  I  y  God f  202 

dies  among  his  worshipperB.p443 
day  dies  like  the  dolphin  ....j  446 

to  watch  tho  daylight  die 1 446 

when  Goil  cuts  the  die n  449 

do  anything  but  die e  321 

die  and  leavo  his  errand.  ...J  324 

and  die  of  nothing o325 

die  but onco  to  save  our.  ...a 320 

rather  have  eleven  die* v  320 

broke  tho  d. — in  monldins.  .7  366 
wring  his  bosom  is  to  die. . .«  3C0 
than  the  poor  planter  dies.  .«2  400 
dyiufj.  O  how  sw.^t  to  die.  .Ar  303 
men  die,  but  sorrow  never. .  v  306 

and  at  a  distance  dio v  300 

blossom  of  the  garden  dies,  .c  343 
never  pause,  but  pa$<s  and  d.e  164 
let  us  die  to  make  men  free.X;  107 

to  live  and  die  is  all n  107 

is  a  tear  for  all  that  die i  41.' 

and  thou  must  dio m  ICi 

he  d's— alast  howsoonhed's.7273 

she  man  would  die* g  280 

die  before  we  laugh  at  all «226 

we  begin  to  d.  when  wo  livo.<  230 
when  the  poet  dies.  mute. .  .0  337 
and  am  prepared  to  die*. . .  .u  201 
the  good  man  never  dies. ...t 207 

thy  lord  shall  never  die c  208 

BO  when  a  great  man  dies. .  .d  210 
he  lives  who  dies  to  win. . .  .p  28i 
d.  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.c  154 
who  die  in  a  great  cause. . .  .u  407 

to  die  in  order  to  avoid q  408 

an  awful  thing  to  die f408 

better  thing  to  do  than  die..v  408 
to  die  before  you  please*. . .  .e  409 

ye  live  and  die  on  what h  489 

Died-died  of  utter  want 9 16 

he  died  fearing  Ood* 0  20 

thou  couldst  have  died {86 

liked  it  not.  and  died .>86 

died  amid  the  summer  glow.d  126 
the  sweet  June  roses  died. .  .g  183 
those  who  have  died  of  joy..«  216 
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died  of  a  sweet  rapture .«  316 

d.  for  hope,  ere  I  could  lend*,  .t  201 
had  Ibut  died  an  honx*.,. .  .a  235 

BO  groan'd  and  died 9  200 

died,  Blaln  b7  the  tmth a  M5 

d.  with  them  they  think  on*.d  421 
He  died  to  make  men  holj . .  j  829 

I  died  last  night io809 

Diot-Bimple  diet  is  best m  09 

your  diet  shall  be  in  aJl*. . .  .d  122 
DiiTer-tho'  all  things  d.,  alL . . .  A  825 

of  things,  which  differ. o  472 

Different-like—but  O  how  d. .  .e  101 
Difflculty-with  d.,  and  labour.n  225 
Dig-dig  about  Its  roots  and . . . .  e  U9 

we  dig  and  heap i  230 

DigesUfeeders  d.  with  it  »*...&  122 

I  shall  digest  it ..UU 

labour  and  d.  things  most. . .  2  298 

Digested-to  be  chewed  and  d. .  i 852 

Digestion-^ood  d.  wait  on*. . .  .to  13 

unquiet  meals  make  illd's*.m  100 

Dight^is  the  mountain  d « 138 

storied  windows  richly  d. . .  .d  68 

Dignifled-by  action  d.* o  io5 

with  pleasure  digniffed. ....  ^*  486 

d.  by  the  doer's  deed* &  89 

Digniiy-toils  of  honor  d. o  859 

Dignity-above  all  earthly  d's*.tt  62 
shall  the  d.  of  vice  be  lost. . . .«  93 
clay  and  clay  differs  in  d.*. . .  v  93 
maintain  a  poet's  dignity. .  .n  167 

in  spite  of  pope,  or  d's* v  863 

wear  an  undeserved  dignity*.o  200 

dignity  to  character q  297 

may  reach  thed.  of  crimes. . ft  189 

boasting  ends,  there  d to  601 

gesture  dignity  and  love.  ...k 476 

d..  and  more  than  grace e  478 

Dilommar- the  dilemma's  even..<  162 
Dilligcnce-honors  come  by  d.st  491 
Dilligcnt-see'st  how  d.  I  am*.,  .p  64 

Dim-a  dim,  religious  light d  68 

dim  are  such,  beside ^  132 

each  other's  light  lo  dim. . .  ,k  411 

dim  and  solitary  loveliness.  .10  287 

Diminished-stars  hide  your  d.|/  400 

hide  their  d.  heads .p  409 

with  d.  lustre  shone r  601 

Diminutive-most  d.  of  birds*. .  .c  84 
Dimly-we  see  but  d.  through. .  .q  193 
Dimmed-with  d.  eyes  look*. . .r 416 
Dimming-d.  the  day  with  a,.  J  878 
Dimple-d's  of  his  chin  and*. .  n  487 
dimple  brook  and  fountain. u  138 

the  dimple  of  his  chin d  213 

waves  as  they  d.  smile  back.p  SCO 

love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek .  .g  201 

wrinkles  and  not  dimples. .  ,z  266 

Dimpled-trembled  but  I.  not.n  374 

Dinipling-streams  run  d c  893 

Din-din  can  daunt  mine  ear8*.r  41 

deepest  rivers  make  least  d.y  883 

Dino-let  us  d.  and  never  ftet*.  J 100 

that  jurymen  may  dine e  217 

Dined-I  have  dined  to-day. . .  .j>  100 

sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  d. . .  .a  46 

Dinlng-can  live  without  d. ....  I  99 

Dinner-a  dinner  oL  herbs .j  99 

blessed  hours  of  our  dinners.^  90 
make  an  end  of  my  dlxmen*.  .g  100 


not  stay  a  Jot  of  dinner* i  100 

we'll  mind  our  dinner  here*  r  302 
zing  of  mine  you  had  at  d.*. .  e  305 
he's  somewhere  gone  to  d.*.  J 100 

others  stay  dinner  then k  232 

an  after-dinner's  sleep* u  235 

Dlnner-time-me,  Just  at  d-t..  .a  837 

Diplomatist-a  d.,  too,  well g  02 

Dipt-d.  in  western  clouds  hls..&  411 
Diro-d.  was  the  noise  of  oonfUct  g  458 

Direot-the  lie  direct w07 

direct  not  him  whose  way*. . .  .0  4 
who  can  d.  when  all  protend  o4D2 

directs  the  storm &S13 

Directed-too  yours  to  be  d.*. .  .y  4&i 

Dirge-whose  d.  is  whispered  . .  0  281 

hymns  to  suUen  d's  change*.A  43 

a  dirge  for  her  the 0  82 

forms  unseen  their  dirge. . .  ^329 

with  dirge  In  marriage 2  88 

Dirge-like-winter  loves  a  d-1.  .n  878 

Dirt-silver  rather  turn  to  dirt**  462 

poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. ...  2  841 

Dirty-all  dirty  and  wet dd  600 

Disagree-oursclvcs  we  d* n  95 

the  world  will  disagree ^'53 

Disappear-she  d's,  begins  the  j  461 

Disappointed-still  are  d <  96 

Disappointment  knows  no  d.. .  v  122 

Disaster-d.  and  defeat  the e  442 

so  weary  with  disastCTs* o  91 

Disbelief-d.  in  great  men d  253 

Discipled-was  d.  of  the*. o  174 

Discipline-error  is  the  d « 104 

Discomfort-guides  my  tongue*  e  91 

Disconsohite— Eden  stood d  . .  .e  260 

oh  poverty  is  disconsolate.  ,h  877 

Discontent-winter  of  our  d*. .  .e  408 

my  brawling  discontent*. .  • .  .p  4 

In  pensive  discontent e  04 

murmurs,  feel  their  d's. ...  J  867 

onr  pleasures  and  our  d's. . ,m  183 

Discord-d's  and  unpleasing*. .  ./26 

doubt  and  discord  step h95 

the  furies  and  maddening  d..e  196 
all  your  danger  Is  in  discord  bb  182 
d.,  harmony  notunder8tood.n848 
dire  effects  from  civil  d.  flow  /862 
d's  make  the  sweetest  airs. .  .e  281 
discLord  ofte  in  musick . . .  .e  28i 
hark,  what  discord  follows*..y  283 
d.  to  the  speaking  quietude.&  290 
brayed horribl  discord. ,.,.g 453 
Disco  Hlant-d.  echoes  in  each..g  885 
with  such  disco  -dant  iioi8es.a453 
Dis  :ouragement-a.  seizes  us. .  .p  44 

strife  and  the  d ta831 

Diacourse-thia  passionato  I*.. . v  68 

in  discourse  moresweet (64 

d.  may  want  an  animated. ..  .m  68 

in  thy  discourse  If  thou e  73 

voluble  is  his  discourse*.  • .  ,p  103 
it  will d.  most  excellent*. . .  .p  283 

slightly  handled,  in  d*. (317 

bid  me  discourse?*. 6  325 

list  his  discourse  of  wai^. . .  .e  833 
made  us  with  such  large  d.*.s  855 

d.  hath  been  as  sugar* tt400 

Discover-more  discover  our.  ,,q  406 

fools  discover  it.  and  stray.  ,h  863 

Diqcovcred-d.  in  his  iteud* . .  .y  166 


Discovery-glorious  d.  of. fa  207 

Discreet-too  d.  to  run  a-muok.5  870 

the  sea  is  discreet sa323 

Discretion-covering  d.  with*...  n  94 
the  man  of  safe  discretion*. . .«  14 
d.,  the  best  part  of  valour. ...  Z  94 

sound  discretion  is  not m  94 

throush  the  littio  hole  of  d.*.j>  94 

not  to  outsport  discretion*.  ..7  94 

the  eloquence  of  discretion*.^  382 

Discriminating-keen,  d.  sight.n  331 

Discuss-Ood  deigns  not  to  d. . .c  219 

Discussion-fHcndly  free  d e  446 

Disdain-words  ho  d's  to. o  481 

disdain  and  scorn  ride* ^  llO 

disdains  to  hide  his  head. . .  .0  CCS 

d's  the  shadows  which*. . . .  ^Sl7 

Dlsdalning-d.  little  delicacies .'(  395 

Disease-subject  to  the  same  d.*.2  216 

d.  that  must  subdue  at «233 

remedy  is  worse  than  the  d. .  2  362 
appropriate  for  extreme  d's.n  309 
curing  of  a  strong  disease*.  .&  SIO 
diseases,  desperate  grown*,  .e  310 
there  dwell  pale  diseases. . .  .e  195 
cur'd  yesterday  of  my  d. . . . w  309 

its  substitute  a  dire  d r  472 

at  last  it  rankles,  a  disease.. e  479 
Disflgure-wear  that  which  d.  .0  435 
Disgrace-top  of  honor  to  d.*. .  .27  95 

snatch  me  from  disgrace f  95 

sole  author  of  his  own  d 2 165 

I  am  out,  even  to  a  full  d.*. .  o  294 
Disguise-the  riding  hood's  d.  ./323 

more  d's  than  pride J  346 

angels  of  Ood  in  disguise. . .  .w  64 

disguise  our  bondage p  475 

Disguised-angels  come  to  ns  d.  .i  10 

superstitionl  howsoe'er  d. .  .b  412 

Dish-d's  that  drive  one  firom .  .a  198 

makes  scarce  one  dainty  d.*.n  463 

Dishonor-rooted  in  d.  stood (46 

Disk-in  their  midst  a  d.  of. ...  y  134 

fringe  their  d.  with  golden.. to  157 

with  flames  her  d.  of  seed. .  .r  157 

Dislike-satire;  or  implied  d. . .«  S80 

Disloyal-without  a  thought  d.  .r  158 

Dismal-tidings  when  he c  S04 

Dlsmay-with  wild  dismay (358 

is  comfort,  not  dismay o  82 

Dlsmayed-be  thou  not  d.* (210 

Disobey-to  repress  it,  d's  the.  .s  453 
Disorder-bounds  with  brave  d.n  133 

order  from  d.  sprung y825 

Dlsown-may  adhere  to,  yet  d.  .t  465 
Disparity-there  was  no  great  A  J  256 

Dispatch-d.  is  the  soul  of &  203 

Dispel-and  dispel  the  night.  ..cZTl 
Dispensary- write  his  own  d. .  .e  800 
Disi>ense-d*s  light  trota.  txs, . .  .^409 

Dispcrse-d.  itself  through* Jb  01 

Displease-consequently  d g  298 

Displeased-al  ways  displeased ....  d  9 
Dispose-proposes,  but  God  d. . .«  03 
Disposeth-proposeth,  God  d. . .  1 343 

Disposition-good  d.  in o  43 

a  disposition  to  preserve 2  319 

a  oheerftil  di8i>osition* r  54 

grace  and  good  disposition*. /499 
Dispraise-I  can  speak  in  hisd.*;  387 
Disputation-that's  a  feeling  d.*  (221 
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J>iapiite-«oQld  we  forbear  d. .  .n  260 

the  dispute  grew  strong. . . .«  307 

right  there  is  none  to  d. . .  .to  894 

Dispnted-d.  which  the  best. .  .g  886 

Dispnting-no  time  for  d .^'292 

Dissemble-right  to  d.  your. . . .  .j>  87 

Dissembler-no  d's  here «  244 

Dissension-d's.  like  small .jp  67 

cause  may  move  dissension. . 1 05 

eiTUd.  is  a  viperons*. m96 

perceive  d.  in  oar  looks* n  0^ 

d.  hinder  government* o  96 

Dissipation-leads  to  d.  of. o  227 

rare  as  d.  spreads ^298 

Dlssolve-d's  in  air  away Jb  260 

which  it  inherit,  shall  d.*. . .  .X;  46 
Distance-shall  no  more  divide .  ..e  2 

lies  dimly  at  a  distance t2 

by  distance  made  more { 281 

rolls  away  in  the  distance. .  ^404 
his  lordly  eye  keep  d.  duo. .  .q  409 
at  such  a  d.  from  our  eyes. .  .p  410 

draw  distance  near 2  315 

d.  takes  a  lovelier  hue 1 433 

and  at  a  distance  die v  390 

Distemper-proceeding  on  d.*. .  .d  76 

Distemperature-this  d.* d  276 

Distin-d.  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so*. .  e  816 

oboervingly  distill  it  out*.  ...n  182 

DistfUed-have  once  been  d.. . .  ^  163 

lire  and  d.  damnation ^468 

Distinctlon-d.  lost ;  and  gay.  .e  290 
Distingoish-I  do  not  d.  by . . .  .e  218 

Distract-d.  parcels  In*. «  861 

Distraction-d.  was  meant  to.  ..s  472 

Distress  against  painted  d c  63 

to  pity  distress  is  but ^63 

d.  hath  ta'en  from  me* ^73 

in  thy  darkness  and  d e  118 

shrinking  for  distress* 9 108 

right  sorrie  for  our  distresse .  q  473 
District-*  manufacturing  d. .  .d  293 

Distmst-d.  is  cowardice m  73 

Mif  distrust  is  the  cause p  96 

more  lonely  than  distrust g  96 

m  oertain  amount  of  distrust. r  96 

■ad  distrust  and  Jealousy A  269 

Ditch-a  ditch  in  Egypt* dl 

•afe  in  a  ditch  ho  bides* v  84 

I  win  die  in  the  ditch .j  361 

Dittany-bed  of  sacred  d b  140 

DiTO-aearch  for  pearls  must  d.  »x  104 
Dhrene-and  the  povret  are  d. .  .>  118 
Diride-thcy  do  d.  our  being. . .  .0  96 

distance  shall  no  more  d e  2 

friend,  what  years  could  us  d  ^f  170 
Divided-death  hadnot  d.  been.X;  168 
DiTidend-incamation  of  &t  d.  .d  463 
DiTiding-his  cares  dividing. . .  .g  10 

we  stand,  by  dividing X;  449 

DiTination-d.  seems <472 

Dtrtne-orb  of  song,  the  d ^338 

right  d.  of  kings  to  govern,  .m  867 

polish 'd  by  the  hand  d ft  416 

rdish,  with  divine  delight.  .0 179 

■semstobead.  power m249 

Bay  kin  a  sound  divine h  817 

ft  good  divine  that  follows*. .«  817 

doth  ask  a  drink  divine o  461 

can  we  divine  their  world. .  .0  469 
mawelcome,  howererdlTine.diAi 


divine  tobacco «ftd21 

err  is  human  ;  to  forgive  d .  ^495 
light  divine  and  searching. .  J  364 
more  needs  she  the  divino*.  .e  369 
smile  away  my  mortal  to  d. .  .^  360 

divine  in  its  Infinity 1886 

thou  art  all  divine «  472 

makes  them  seem  divine*. . .«  477 

human  face  divine elll 

to  forgive,  divine el66 

friend  more  divino M69 

charming  is  d.  philosophy. . .  1 832 

Divinely-d.  bent  to  moditation*o269 

thinks  ho  writes  divinely. . .«  297 

Diviner-tho  glad  d's  theme.  ...g  196 

Divinity-'tia  the  d.  that  stirs. i  105 

divinity  in  odd  numbers*,  .m  119 

divinity  doth  bodgo  a  king*. <  368 

d.  that  shapes  our  ends* c  340 

Divorce-ho  counsels  a  divorcc*.<257 

long  divorce  of  steel  falls*. . .  d  846 

Divorced-d.  so  many  English*  m  391 

Dizziness-love  is  like  d /242 

Do-meet  and  either  do  or  die. . .  .0  2 

let  us  do  or  die «  2 

do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. .  .<  2 

theirs  but  to  do  and  die r  3 

do  still  betters  what  is  done*.s  3 

so  much  one  man  can  do #3 

all  may  do  what  has  by  man .  .to  3 
you'll  be  damn'd  if  you  do...bbl9 
which  you  can  do  to-day. . . .  .j9  43 

we  gain,  but  what  we  do «  47 

firiend  shows  what  I  can  do.  p  170 
do  noble  things,  not  dream. n  200 
let  each  man  do  his  best*. .  .0  414  I 
can  never  do  that's  slain. . .  .<  45G 
what  he  will  do,  he  may . . . .  /840 
Dock-teems,  but  hateful  d's*.  .2 130 
Doctob-must  women  have  a  d.  .Jk  66 

doctors  learned  to  kill ^809 

doctor  shook  his  head 2  309 

after  death,  the  doctor m  309 

doctor's  brow  should  smile.. g 309 
generally  the  best  doctor. . .  .r  809 

banished  the  doctor a  809 

decide  where  d's  disagree. . .«  800 
tell  your  doctor  that  y 're  ill. as  300 
in  learned  doctors'  spite. . .  .n  821 
Doctrine-prove  their  doctrine.  .<  06 
saving  doctrine,  preach'd. . . .«  06 
explain  thy  d.  by  thy  life ...  .v  06 
bold  teacher's  d..  sanctified,  .a  06 

not  for  the  doctrine to  282 

doctrine  of  ill-doing* 2  211 

doctrines  plain  and  clear. . .  ^317 

cleaves  to  the  d.  he  has g  817 

Dodder-see  the  yellow  dodder. e  140 
Doer-talkers  are  no  good  d's*..u  414 
Does-is  that  handsome  does. .  .m  48 

what  he  will,  he  docs* <  466 

does  or  says,  I  must  be  good.a  199 
Dog-fierceness,  English  dogs*.  .6  74 

his  faithful  dog  salutes « 12 

dog  I  think  I  could ^12 

his  faithful  dog  shall  bear. . .  .g  12 

bigness'  dog  at  £ew « 12 

mine  enemy's  dog  though*. .  .s  12 

the  little  dogs  and* .a  13 

farmer 'p  d.  bark  at  a  beggar. .  c  13 
Bommons  the  dogs,  and. <  63 


rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay*.. . .  .^  65 

let  dogs  delight  to  bark d  68 

a  dog's  obey 'd  in  office* r  16 

dog  will  have  his  day* ^f  H* 

live  to  say,  the  dog  is  dead*  to  363 

the  barking  of  a  dog n  274 

race,  and  dogs  of  hell g  410 

slip  the  dogs  of  war* ^469 

as  dogs  upon  their  master*.. o  263 

dog  him  still  with A  811 

what  dogs  are  these* o802 

between  two  d's  which  hath*/217 
encompass'd  round  with  d's*6  461 

Boger's  my  dog c481 

something  better  than  his  d^324 

found  to  beat  a  dog* o  324 

throw  physic  to  the  dogs*,  .d  310 
Dogged-sullen,  dogged,  shy. .  .r  266 
Doggedly-ho  set  himself  d.  to  it  i  299 
Dog-rose-the  dog-roses  blow,  .d  374 
Dogwood-d.  sheds  its  clusters  .j  373 

Doing-right  alone  teaches 10  2 

up  and  doing,  with  a  heart c  3 

still  bo  doing,  never  done. .  ..t  482 
whatever  is  worth  doing.  ...y  482 

d.  is  our  best  enjoyment c  483 

miserable,  doing  or  suffering  c  462 

readinesse  of  d.  doth  expresso  o  466 

Joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing*y480 

Doleful-d,  hymn  to  his  own . . .  .j>  23 

Dollar-the almighty  dollar. ...  q 268 

Dolorous-voice  of  d.  pitch 2  341 

Dolphin-cre  the  dolphin  dies,  .d  81 

on  a  dolphin's  back* a  264 

day  dies  like  the  dolphin. . .  .j  446 

Domain-and  reach  her  broad  d  m  147 

landmark  of  a  new  domain.  .A;  374 

d.  of  universal  knowledge. .  .i  206 

general  domains  of  in  tellect.  <  213 

Dome-involved  in  rolling  fire. a  468 

dome  of  many-colored  glass. £  236 

some  well  proportion'd  d..  .m  296 

Domestic-equality  of  two  d*.  .0 104 

clouds  the  colour  of  d.  life. .  .e  198 

domestic  worth  that  shuns,  .d  476 

Dominion-with  supreme  d. ...  ^24 

and  this  is  thy  dominion d  27 

Donation- wc  bold  by  of  his  d..  6  388 

donation  absolute b  888 

Done-whon  'tis  done,  then*  ...  .A  8 
well,  it  were  done  quickly*.. .  .h  8 
things  done  well,  and  with* . .»  8 

has  by  man  been  done .u  3 

d.  and  to  have  been,  before  L . .  2  6 

done  if  God  did  all* n  483 

so  little  done  such  things. .  .w  484 

the  day  is  done t411 

makes  ill  deeds  done ^418 

the  less  for  what  is  done g  242 

what's  d.  is  what  remains. .  .c  24i 
was  d.  with  so  much  ease —  2 183 
what  thou  hast  done  shows.  .<  300 

yet  His  will  bo  done p  360 

still  bo  doing,  never  done. .  .f  482 
done  cannot  bo  amended*. .  .6 119 
what's  d.  cannot  bo  undone*r  119 
done  thy  long  day's  work. .  .d  362 

what  is  done  is  done i  362 

Don't-bo  damn'd  if  you  don't. 66 19 

Doom-with  the  shocks  of  d. .  .*  236 

fidl  by  doom  of  battle '^468 
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even  to  tho  edge  of  doom*,  .a  247 
stretch  out  to  tho  crack  of  d*a.t  409 

death  and  hcU  by  doom x  355 

repented  o'or  this  doom* k  369 

Doomcd-uot  bodies  d.  to  die.  .q  175 

Doomsday-doomsday  is  near*.  J  72 

then  is  dooms-day  near*. ...t  19S 

he  makes  last  till  dooms-day^^f  322 

every  day  is  doomsday w  423 

Doom8mcn-<leeds  are  our  d. . .  .x  Bvt 
Door-men  shut  their  doors*. .. .d  7 

above  my  chamber  door /  30 

he  enters  in  at  a  door 9  81 

death  hath  so  many  doors... .  .f  79 

noiseless  doors  close i  92 

follow  somewhat  near  the  d*tt  111 
doors  bo  shut  upon  him*. . .  ./163 
O  you,  the  doors  of  breath*,  .t  84 
shut  the  door,  good  John. . . .v  87 
80  wide  as  a  church  door. . . .  .^  G7 

write  on  your  doors o72 

doors  to  lot  out  life ./82 

as  nail  in  door* A  85 

dore  sat  self-consuming  earc.a  392 
solitude  of  pa.s8iug  his  own  d./394 
when  she  does  keep  the  door ^400 

oped  its  hungry  door aa  255 

opening  d.  that  time  unlocks./ 277 
God  enters  by  a  private  d...p  213 

creaking  turns  tho  door a  333 

jasmine  embowered  a  door. .« 120 

within  that  scented  door o  2C1 

jarring  sound  th'  infernal  d's.y  194 
when  she  does  keep  the  door.o  419 

the  key  to  every  door it  292 

dust  behind  tho  door* J  325 

Ood  ma<lo  fast  the  door u  494 

before  tho  d.  had  given  her.  .2  4&4 
landlord's  hospitable  door,  .p  341 

Doorsidc-is  our  d.  queen m  137 

Doorway-low  d-w  of  my  tent. .  J 10 
Dose-scrawl,  the  d.  tho  better. x  309 
Dotage-to  tears  save  drops  of  d.a  448 
Doie-dote  on  his  very  absence*.!  2 
as  thoHO  who  dote  onodours.a24U 
love  th  J  r.3a  ?  I  doto  upon  it.A.-  323 

who  dotes,  yet  doubts* o  215 

Double-faiuo,  if  not  d.  fac'd  is.t  115 

like  to  a  double  cherry* q  449 

or  Ruroly  you'll  grow  double .  .e  40G 

Doublet-tailor  mako  thy  d A-  51 

Doubling-tl.  that,  moBt  holy*.«>  199 

Doubt-timorous  doubt kl 

where  doubt,  there  truth  is.  .&  9G 
d.  a  greater  mischief  than ...  .d  96 
d.  is  brother  devil  to  despair^ 96 
modest  d.  is  call'd  the  beacon*.^  96 

our  doubts  are  traitors* .j  96 

to  be  once  in  doubt  is* X;  96 

d.  Indulged  soon  becomes. . .  .e  96 

all  the  gods  but  doubt ^96 

to  hang  a  doubt  on* <96 

doubt  and  discord  step h95 

all  other  doubts  by  time*.  ..to  165 
revelation  satisfies  all  d's. .  .h  363 
never  stand  to  doubt. ....... v  331 

every  assertion  keeps  tkd...k 332 

quicken'd,  out  of  doubt e  266 

than  doubt  one  heart  which.a  443 
z«ad  to  d.,  or  road  to  scorn . .  t  449 


more  (aith  in  honest  doubt.g  113 
mingled  d.  and  exultation.. .« 172 
I  doubt  whether  those  who.d  233 
to  saucy  doubts  and  fears*. u  490 
Doubted-I  the  issue  doubted* Jlc  121 
Doubter-from  tho  mighty  d.  .to  336  i 

Doubtful- vain  and  d.  good* « 18  i 

Doubting-d.,  and  not  fearing. o  244 

wasted  in  d.  and  waiting r  356 

Dough-my  cake  is  dough* « 122 

Douglas-D.  and  tho  Hotspur*. d  499 

Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm.e343 

Dovc-thc  murmuring  dove. . .  .9  23 

tho  dove  returning  bore r  23 

listen,  sweet  dovo,  unto «  23 

that  pair  of  billing  doves <  23 

dovo.  ou  Hilver  pinions tt23 

trembling  doves  can  fly a24 

drives  tho  trembling  doves.. a  24 

snowy  dove  trooping* 6  24 

dove  and  very  blessetl* c  24 

stock-dove  sing  or  say d  24 

whitest  d's  unsully'd  breast.^*  30 

as  doves  do  peck* c  74 

a  snow-white  dove A;  78 

go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace. c  270 
beloved  nymph,  fair  dove,  .m  364 

twin  turtle  doves  dwell A  136 

Dower-nature's  highest  dower.A-312 
Down-I'm  up  and  d.  and  round  j  58 

to  go  down  to  earth o  90 

is  down  can  fall  no  lower.. .  .A  117 
is  down  needs  fear  no  fall. .  .X;  165 
some  go  up  and  some  go  d. .  .filG6 
doubtful  d.  and  promise. . .  .r  321 
in  tho  d.  I  sink  my  head. . . .«  392 
ships  that  have  gone  dowu..o  381 
down  goes  all  before  him*  .  .9  460 
Dowu-razed-towers  I  seed-r.*.A:  427 
Downy-<l.  and  soft  and  warm.r  377 

lining  there  with  each  d d  411 

downy  quiet  of  their  nest  ....(23 

Do  wry -d.  must  pay  his  soul,  aa  483 

Doxy -is  another  man's  doxy . .  .Jl*  20 

Dozy-of  his  harangues  so  d. .  .n  149 

Drab-a-cursing,  like  avcry  d.*.«  482 

Drag-havo  weight  to  d.  theo. .  ^259 

heavily  wu  d.  tho  load  of. . .  .A  228 

like  a  wounded  snake,  drags.^  339 

chuclis  I  drag  tlieo  up  and  "..t*  363 

panegyric  dra(j8  at  best y  342 

Dragon -tho  d's  late  abodes.  ...a  226 

a  d.  keeps  so  fair  a  cave*. ...d  205 

swift,  you  d's  of  the  night*. v  191 

a  d.  yet  more  furious  guards.d  177 

Dragon-fly-beauteous  d-f  s. . .  .A  212 

Dragonish-a  cloud  that's  d.*.  .p  412 

Drama-divine,  eternal  d m  293 

close  the  d.  with  the  day.. .  .k  347 

through  all  the  drama d  478 

Drank-he  drank  of  the  milk ...  A  438 
Draped-d.  the  woods  and  mero.X;  393 
Drapery-tho  d.  of  his  couch..  ,k  360 
Draught-distempering  d's*. .  ,p  214 
one  d.  above  heat  makesf*.. .  .<  214 
d.  of  cool  refreshment. .......  461 

a  d.  that  mantles  high u  114 

draughts  of  life  to  me ^467 

Draw-grin,  so  merry,  d's  one..b  43 
beauty  d's  us  with  a  single,  .r  189 
d.  you  to  her  with  a  single.. m  842 


thongh  she  draws  him e  357 

draw  him  firom  his  holy*.. .  .0  2:^9 

■he  t'other  draws r3j6 

draw  near  them  tiien* i»263 

d.  men  as  they  onght  to  be.  .a  314 
d.  from  them  as  from  wells.  .0  297 

Drawing-d.  nearer  and w  242 

time  is  drawing  nigh b314 

d's  onght  always  to  bo <  814 

Drawn-tears  will  not  be  d e456 

have  drawn  salt  tears* s4l6 

Dread-in  what  least  we  dread. o  117 
the  wolfsbane  I  should  d. . .  .<  161 
not  heavily,  and  full  of  d.* .  w  121 
dread  and  fear  of  kings*. ...  j  263 
greater  our  dread  of  crosses. a  442 
to  death,  for  dread  of  death.. r  40S 

Dreadf nl-the  d.  reckoning v  217 

less  dreadful  than  they  soenui  XI 

done  a  deed  of  iL  note* ^75 

dreadful,  for  thon  art  not  so..«  80 
Dreams-Kl  do  show  thi-e  me* ...  .9  2 

the  shadow  of  a  dream* 99 

sleep  full  of  sweet  dreams ...  .a  13 

the  dispelling  of  a  dream »  34 

know  but  more  we  dream. . . .«  4i 

soft.  I  did,  but  dream* fC8 

longer  a  dream  1  pursue f  90 

silently  as  a  d.  the  fabric <  74 

vision,  or  a  waking  dream... C2I 
dream  then  a  abadowy  Iia....«98 

pleasant  drcama  awake c  9 

thou  art  my  dream «T3 

dreams  to  all  1  good  night.... iW 
dreams  are  often  mostTivld.siM 
o'er  tho  spirit  of  my  dream.. sM 
dr^ims  in  their  development*  £C 
I  had  a  dream  which  was  uai.pU 

dreams  children  of  night r% 

d's,  which  are  tho  children*.  ^'9« 
d.  that  they  shaU  still  siicr8ed./9l 
dreams  aro  but  interludes  ...sM 
blissful  d.  in  silent  night.. ..tW 
do  you  believe  in  dreams... .«9( 
if  it  be  ad.,  let  mo  deep....  Jr  If 
'twas  but  a  d.,  let  it  pam.....jrM 
d's  aro  the  true  intexpreten.l^ 
eat  in  dreams,  the  cnalanL...<97 

and  tho  golden  dream /^ 

my  dreams  presage* **' 

with  his  timorous  dresBf*..'^'' 
so  full  of  fearful  dreami*-....'*^ 

this  is  the  rarest  dnasm* *^ 

such  stuff  aa  dreams*.. .•••••f'^ 

an  ocean  of  dreams '^ 

triflo  makes  a  dream ^^ 

dreams  call  to  the  ionL "^ 

transcend  our  wonted d't...-**^ 
day  for  a  forgotten  dresm....** 
those  dreams  that  on  f  ikst  ..i^ 
which  was  notaIladrtsn..^'( 
dreameth  her  loveJit  dies«.-lS* 
dream  after  dream  ensatf.**'" 
groand  not  upon  dxeama...-*'' 

Ill  dream  no  mtne f  ^ 

dreams  at  length  deedte  'tmc  US 
to  dream  stm  kt  me  il0er  •  •' ^^ 
keep  a  dream  or  gimveapirtyUT 
ad.  has  power  to  polfoii....»ll' 
fulfilment  of  our  desiest  d  •.•!» 
dreams  that  wen  not  trot  ..A  U* 
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perchance  our  d's  may  knovr.k  140 

dream  upon  PamaAsus j  3^5 

consecration  and  the  poot'a  d.y  338 
hopo  is  but  the  d.  of  those.  ..1201 
like  the  shapcn  of  a  dream . .  .y  20 1 
'twas  like  a  swoct  dream  ..,.» 153 
pleasing  d's,  and  slumbers,  .h  289 
do  noble  things,  not  dream. n  290 

the  wild  rose  dreams /131 

d's  of  snnshino  and  June.  ...h  378 

dream  of  a  dream r25o 

In  the  land  of  dreams olGT 

d.  of  money-bags  to-night*.  .Jt  412 
■Mson  where  the  light  of  d's.n376 

like  a  d-  of  beauty  glides r  37G 

and  d.  they  are  all  blown ...  .t  221 
Ufe,  believe,  is  not  a  dream . .  1 230 
thought  threading _a  dream. «3G6 
parent  of  golden  d's,  romance  i  3GC 
I  have  long  dream 'd  of  8uch*flr21G 
world  is  lapp'd  in  downy  d's.c  403 

Bo  life's  dream  is  done h  400 

•nd  dreams  divine  end  in ... «  231 
a  dream,  alas  our  life's  a  d.  .m  232 
life's  but  an  empty  dream ...  i  233 
dream  in  the  dawn  of  life . .  .m  233 
pBst  appear  a  troubled  d. ....  2  243 

dsrknesB  and  of  dreams e  2C5 

love's  illnsi  vc  dreams 1 250 

we  hare  not  lost  our  dreams.a  17G 
bnt  in  a  d.  of  fricnd^ihip*. . .«;  179 

love's  young  drciun a  244 

Kvelations  of  a  dream k  420 

thinking  is  only  a  dream  ...u  420 
d's  cannot  picture  a  world,  .m  193 

the  old  men's  dream g  196 

begotten  of  a  summer  dream./ 190 
Attest  foliage  for  a  dream  . .  .6  432 
d.  by  the  drowsy  streamlets. <  437 
d.  an  night  without  a  stir.  ..d  439 

atmosphere  of  dreams «  447 

yovL  do  not  see  the  dreams.. m  327 
with  his  timorous  dreams*. .  b  391 
to  Bleep!  perchance  to  d."*. .  .9  391 
-What  dreams  may  come*. ...q  391 

she  sleeps,  nor  dreams b  392 

xecoUection  of  a  dream v  261 

tha  memory  of  a  dream 2  262 

'  St  is  a  dream,  sweet  child.... «  242 
lies  down  to  pleasant  d's. . .  .k  360 
than  this  world  dreams  of . . .  <  346 
terrible  dreams  that  shake*. x  121 
Juoe.  like  a  fairy  dream. . . .  ./850 
tm  I  law  her  in  my  dream. . . o  475 
dreams  of  the  summer  night.c  390 
d.  of  something  we  are  not.  .p  482 
llhisions,  aspirations,  d's. . .  .c  487 

gmtle  deity  of  dreams. «  388 

hopea  and  dreams  sublime.  .n423 

youth  dreams  a  bliss a486 

dnaniB  never  of  decay c  486 

I  do  not  suffer  in  dream  ...  .a  428 

Ulnamed-d.  by  a  happy  man ...  o  97 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might.^  69 

dreamed  that  life  wan  beauty  .<  98 

Dieamer-d.  turn  to  lover m  144 

dreaming  the  d.  wakes 9  9G 

])BiHunily-«ho  d.  waits  for  the.Xr  146 

Jtaiaming-demoa  that  is  d 2  30 

dreaming  in  the  vale  where.  A  487 
•kadows  cool  lie  dreaming,  .d  143 


birds  are  d.  of  a  mate 6  373 

little  d.  of  any  mishap u  152 

dreaming  on  both;  for  all*.u  235 

Drcamt-d.  of  encounters* p  97 

they  dreamt  not  of  a &  98 

d.  of  in  your  philosophy*..  .0  322 
Drear-a  place  of  drear  extent. m  430 
Droary-what  makes  life  dreary./ 279 

dreary  rosmarye ^  156 

dark  and  cold  and  dreary. .  ^352 
bright  thing  with  d.  name. .  .n  80 

Drt'sden-at  D.  on  the  Elbe 2>  59 

Dnss-drcss  drains  our  cellar. . .H3 

fair  undress,  best  dress 7  13 

and  dross  all  day d  303 

dress  with  hurried  hands. .  .p  374 
the  noble  youth  did  dress*.  .1 210 

la  tho  dross  of  thought e  407 

stylo  is  the  d.  of  thoughts,  .a  407 

when  daring  in  full  droRs. .  .9  320 

d.  and  undresso  thy  soul. . .  ./356 

DrcBsed-cormbincs  in  purple  d/13C 

Drcsser-bring  it  from  the  d.*..o  302 

Drcst-to  be  neat,  still  to  bo  d.  .m  13 

d.  in  a  little  brief  authority *.ii'  34G 

Dribbling-d.  out  their  base. . .  .c4o3 

Drift-than  tho  loose  sandy  d. .  .p  49 

white  with  the  drift / 139 

loosening  d.  its  breath  before./ 378 
Driftest-d.  gently  down  the. .  ./390 

Drift ing-quick  d.  to  and  fro g  32 

Drink-eat,  drink  and  scheme..  ^49 
d.  out  of  his  leathern  bottle*. c  67 

shall  drink  my  blood  as ^86 

drink  down  to  your  peg ./98 

I  d.  no  moreuthan  a  sponge.,  .j^  98 

for  drink,  there  was  beer A;  98 

you  drink  by  measure o99 

drick  down  all  unkindness*.A  98 

every  creature  drink e  98 

drink,  pretty  creature .j08 

hath  given  us  the  use  of  d . .  a  215 
drink,  my  Jolly  lads,  drink.  .Jlr257 

nectar,  drink  of  Oods «364 

I  wiU  drink  life  to  the  lees.  .^236 
d.  tho  waters  of  mine  eyes*.d  417 
drink  not  tho  third  glasse. .  .r  417 

drink  the  clear  stream s  417 

wines  and  strongest  drinks.. <  417 
whoso  drink  was  only  f^om.  .M17 
strongest  of  strong  drinks,  .d  328 

nor  any  drop  to  drink k  461 

doth  ask  a  drink  divine o  4G1 

it  strengthencth  drink r4G8 

I  drink  the  winds  as <  221 

drink,  'tis  tho  only  receipt,  .v  226 

drink  deep,  or  taste  not vf  227 

food  tho  fruits,  his  drink.... g 395 
I  may  drink  thy  tiding*. . . .«  806 
is  another's  meat  or  drink.  ,m  489 

drink  to  the  lass <428 

never  taste  who  always  d....h  496 
but  eat  and  d.  as  friends*,  .hb  498 
felony  to  drink  small  beer*,  .fc  499 

drink,  and  be  mad  then c  468 

Drinkost-thon  eatest  and  d. .  .u  417 

Drinking-no  d.  after  death d  98 

red  hot  with  drinking* n  214 

as  drinking  wine 1 221 


Drivc-d's  fat  oxen  should c  493 

how  jocund  did  they  drive. </  295 
shall  not  drive  mo  back*. .  .w  360 

Driveller-a  d.  and  a  show /  232 

Driven-better  to  bo  driven  out.  p  64 

Drone-the  lazy  yawning  d.*..» 212 

drones  hive  not  with  me*. .  .<  390 

Droop-will  ever  after  droop*,  .il  ICG 

sadly  droop  to  earth /  273 

Drooped-d.  beneath  its  weight.c352 
Drooping-d.  for  thy  sighs  of.  .7 142 

are  drooping  heavy-eyed n  126 

snow  drops  drooping  early.  J  129 

drooping  all  night *  157 

Drop-like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop.wi  6 
drops  earliest  to  the  ground*. fc  91 

drops  into  tho  dark  and u  79 

even  to  that  drop* <189 

tho  liquid  drops* t?41G 

store  of  childish  drops* s41G 

their  beads  in  d's  of  rain...  .^  352 
those  fresh  morning  d's*.... A  248 

nor  any  drop  to  drink k  481 

d's  that  visit  my  sad  heart*. <?  4G!5 

red  drops  fell  like  blood <*  134 

the  cheerful  drops  like  dcw.^  140 
drops  down  into  the  night.  ./411 
every  d.  hinders  my  needle,  q  415 
d.  of  pure  and  pearly  light,  .v  4.~>4 

d's  of  fragrant  dew r  IGO 

the  drolls  will  slacken o  440 

few  drops  of  huiuan  blood,  .d  448 
rain  whose  drops  quench. . .«  391 

a  drop  of  patience* o  328 

Droppod-d.  from  an  angel's.,  .m  331 

d.  my  pen;  and  listened v  407 

Droppcth-it  d.,  as  the  gentle*.  J  2G3 
Dropping-d.  from  tho  clouds. r  381 

tempest  dropping  flrc* o404 

Dross-each  ounce  of  dross. ...  j  60 
mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of*.o  176 
Drought-in  summer's  d.  I'll*,  .i  362 
Drover-like  an  honest  drover*..i  301 
Drown-I'U  drown  my  book*. . .  A  4D 

a  third  d's  himself* «214 

to  d.  me  in  thy  sister* h  264 

worse  than  tears  drown* h  187 

in  passing  wind  it  drowns. .  .k  21 
Drowned-wino  has  d.  more. .  .q  468 

like  a  d.  man,  a  fool*, *  214 

heart  is  drowned  with  grief* .  r  187 
Drownest-thou  d. nature's. ...a  458 
Drowse-faint  in  a  languid  d. .  .t  409 
Drowsiness-d.  hath  locked  up.^  30O 

in  drowsiness  half  lost X:  212 

Drowsy-d.  east  with  spots  of*,  .h  16 

d.  with  the  harmony* «245 

ear  of  a  drowsy  man* h  235 

his  drowsy  den  were  next. .  .a  392 
Drudge-condemn 'd  to  drudgejr  30i 
Drudgery-drudgery  and  care. .  .r  9 

makes  drudgery  divine to279 

drudgery,  are  the  weights.  .7  424 
dry  drudgery  at  the  desks. .«  483 

Drug-bring  their  spicy  d *  31V 

Druid-in  yonder  grave  a  D. .  .y  490 

Drum-musio  of  the  drum (7^81 

beat  of  tho  alarming  drum . .  b  467 
drum  now  to  d.  did  groan .  .m  467 


d.  largely  sobers  us  again . . .  10  227       mute  their  drum >  *^ 

Prlpping-amid  the  d.  moss ....  (169  I     follow  thy  drum*.  ...•••#....»««' 
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noiflo  of  thrcat'nlng  drum*. w  ^9 
the  Bpirit-stirring  dnun*... .y 459 
tnunp  did  sound,  or  drum*.&  461 

not  a  drum  \raa  lieard ^  312 

when  you  bcax  tlio  drum..*  aa  43 

ru  beat  the  drum* g  390 

Drommer-d.,  atriko  up.  and*. u  311 

2)ruiik-drunk  at  a  borough. . .  .&  60 

drop  about  the  gardeziB,  d. .  .m  29 

Tolllckiug,  are  d.  irlth  dew.  .e  131 

must  get  drunk. ,..d214 

get  Yery  drunk,  and  when,  .d  214 

gloriously  drunk,  obey y  214 

sin  In  state  majestically  d.  .q  384 

Drunkard-tell  me  I  am  a  d.  ...o  214 

Drunkcn>what'a a  d.  man*...* 214 

I  have  drunken  deep  of  Joy.. y  21G 

Drunkenncss-d.  is  an a  215 

Dry-fain  die  a  dry  death* s  84 

keep  yourpowdcrdry aa442 

the  yellow  beach  was  dry. .  .A  422 

regrets  to  kiss  it  dry 1 490 

Dryad- where  is  the  Dryad's.,  i 432 
Dryden-o'cn  copious  Dryden .  .e  300 
Ducat-three  thousand  ducats*.a  364 
Due-give  the  devil  his  due. .  .cc  21B 
ho  wiU  give  the  dovU  his  d.*. A  219 

restore  to  God  his  duo ^359 

dead,  the  debt  is  due o  85 

Duko-d's revenues  on  her. ,,,*e 347 

Dukedom-I  prize  above  my  d.*d  230 

Dulcet-continuous  d.  sounds.. &  288 

as  are  those  dulcet  sounds.. o  257 

uttering  such  dulcet a  264 

DuU-make  a  dull  fire  bum ...  .ft  406 
sense  and  venerably  dull. . .  ,m  406 

duU  but  she  can  leam* y  464 

she  Is  not  bred  so  duU* 1 266 

Dullness-d.  1  whose  good  old.  ,t  336 
gentle  d.  ever  loves  a  Joke. .  .u  495 

Dumb-the  soul  sits  dumb e  5 

no  such  thiug  as  a  d.  poet. .  .«337 

<dk>d  is  not  dumb.  that. bb  493 

the  deeps  are  dumb <327 

d.  men  throng  to  see  him*. . .  .e341 
mighty  griefs  are  dombo. . .  .9  882 

a  beggar  that  is  dumb ft  883 

poor,  dumb  mouths* 1 485 

Dumbness-speech  in  their  d.*.^  226 

Dun-chill  and  dun , .  .i  273 

Dunce-d.  by  d.  be  whistled. .  .p  819 
dunce  that  has  been  sent. . . .{ 101 

dunce  awakens  dunce. g  162 

a  dunce  with  wits.. ta  496 

Dungeon-the  hue  of  d's* h  195 

brightest  in  d's.  liberty A  347 

himself  is  his  own  dungeon  «  358 

the  d.  oped  its  hungry aa  255 

my  d.  grate  he  shakes ,p  211 

in  d's  or  on  thrones  the 1 180 

nor  airless  dungeon* .i  235 

d.  doors  of  unbelief a  443 

Dupe-the  d.  that  yields  to  fatey  117 

Durance-in  d.,  exile.  Bedlam  h  800 

:  Duration-on  change  d.  founds  o  348 

Dusk-at  d.  he's  abroad  and c  29 

glimmer  the  richd.  through^  134 

pale  d.  of  the  impending  . .  .m  184 

•    d.  of  centuries  and  of  song  .  J  366 

Dnst-we  turn  to  dust a  92 

provoke  the  silent'dust.  .....•«  80 


a  heap  of  dust  alone. y82 

dust  we  dote  on e83 

reign  but  earth  and  dust*. . .  .2  85 

dust  claims  dust o85 

whoso  dust  14  both  alike* v  03 

in  the  dust  be  equal  ma^le.. . .«  85 
the  dust  on  antique  tim^. . .  .s  77 
dust,  to  its  narrow  house. . .  .A  81 
characters  written  in  the  d. . .  to  86 
daz^  union  of  insensate  dust.i  80 
when  the  original  is  dust... ^114 
together  have  our  dust*. ...  .9 104 

in  glittering  dust .« 120 

that  grinds  them  to  the  dust  q  181 
this  quintessence  of  dust*.«.«  255 

which  holds  the  dust .p  278 

resign  his  very  dust u  278 

lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust,  .n  405 
through  dust  and  heat. «...  .c442 

dust  behind  the  door* J  325 

they  sleep  in  dust  through.. to  127 
should  still  run  gold  dust. .  .i  424 

smear  with  dust  their* c  427 

darkness,  death  by  dust. . . .  .^  480 

is  sleeping  in  the  dust « 169 

my  dust  would  hear  her. . . .  ^260 

blows  dust  in  others'  eyes.  .*;  452 

•   the  faults  were  thick  as  d.. . . e  175 

dust  shook  off  their  beauty,  .p  175 

my  dust  will  be  again i  492 

'   after  the  dust  and  heat d  862 

that  are  hid  in  the  dust  troxa  s  151 
our  father's  dust  is  left  alone  i  186 
give  to  d.  that  is  a  Uttle  gilt*,  m  286 
an  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  d..r  340 

the  dust  Is  old..... .r262 

fashioned  of  the  sell'-same  d.  10  262 

smeared  in  dust  and  blood*..*  267 

Dusty-fringing  the  dusty  road  n  139 

lighted  fools  the  way  to  dust*  1 429 

Dutch— D.  tulips  trom  their. .  J 158 

Duty-through  the  path  of  duty  .to  8 

this  is  a  duty,  not  a  sin i  69 

reward  of  one  duty  is. ...... .ft  98 

false  to  present  duty  breaks. m  98 
heart  must  learn  its  duty  well  n  98 

the  form  of  positive  duty g  98 

men  wlio  their  dutiea.know. .«  98 
then  on  I  where  duty  leads... r  98 

conviction  of  that  duty i»  98 

thy  sum  of  d.  let  two  words.  .9  98 
when  duty  grows  thy  law. . .  .y  98 

found  that  life  was  duty «  98 

and  on  d's  well n66 

boy  has  done  his  duty 2  98 

helps  us  do  our  duty «  98 

here  a  divided  duty* oa  98 

such  duty  as  the  subject*. ...  5  99 

her  childlike  duty* a  99 

duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. .  .c  99 

light  household  duties d  269 

to  give  these  mourning  d's*. y  187 
throughjustpr^udice,  his  d.  «346 
along  the  path  that  d.  marks  q  867 

its  publication  a  duty s  445 

subject's  d.  is  the  king's. .  ..r  867 
ceal  and  duty  are  not  slow.. . 1 324 

half  my  care,  and  duty* g  204 

with  mirth  to  lighten  duty.m  378 
on  duties  well  performed. . .  .a  225 
duty's  a  slave  that  keeps. . .  .6  244 


duty  your  forms  create. »  190 

especially  a  Christian's  duty  b  414 
toil  and  heavenward  duty. ...  o  48 
Dwarf-«  stirring  dwarf  we  do*,  .e  63 
D  well-must  d.,  my  heart  and  Im  300 
truth  dwells  under  ground. . . . «  9 
poM»  and  rest  can  never  d,.  ^  201 
my  hopes  in  heaven  do  d*. .  .r  201 

that  deceit  should  dwell* e  88 

orbs  hU  choice  to  dwell* i  484 

Dwclleth-by  the  castled  Bhitte.e  199 

Dweller-d.  in  the  roaring  waste  o  123 

Dwelling-far  firom  aU  human  d.n  441 

dwellings  formed  by  birds. .  .<2  34 

ever  dwelling  in  the  shade.  J  144 

thy  dwelling  air. , .  .«f»  1177 

.  you  have  hero  a  goodly  d*..-  .e  297 

D  welt-like  a  star,  audd.  apart,  ik  383 

a  curious  child,  who  dwelt*,  .v  77 

Dye-my  oup  of  curious  d's; ...  o  149 

of  unnumbered  dyes .p  181 

Dyed-d.  her  tender  bosom  red.  .e  81 

Dying-climax,  and  then  dying.«  339 

dying  for  their  love  of  light  .p  168 

dying  hand  above  his  head,  .s  452 

the  day  was  dying;  and m  446 

creatures,  you  live  by  dying  h  823 
without d.,  Ohow  sweet  to.  .ft  392 

to-monow  will  be  dying n  45 

d.  live,  and  living  do  adore,  .g  480 
as  the  year  at  the  dying  fall.t  425 

dying,  bless  the  hand rSO 

I  have  been  dying  for  years,  .e  80 

dying,  dying,  dying d  101 

up  gold,  and  now  he  is  d p  375 

one  line,  which  dying n  886 

tongues  of  d.  men  enforce*,  .c  482 
Dynasty-aremote  d.  of  dead.  .,,q  150 

Baoh-e.  stands  for  the  whole,  .a  173 
each  for  each  earing ir  244 

Eager-«.  to  antioipato  their. . .  .#  381 

Sagle-rTheban  eagle  bear ./24 

•truck  eagle,  stretched c  24 

once  an  eagle,  stricken. ..... .i  24 

an  eagle  flight,  bold* .2  24 

eagle  suffers  little  btrda^ »  S4 

eagle  sailed  incessantly .0  24 

eagles  not  be  eagles ...924 

eagle,  with  wings  strong r  24 

the  porincely  eagle* qSi 

eagle  deavea  the  liquid  aky...a  84 
like  e'a  having  lately  bath'd*.'  24 
find,  at  length,  like  eagles. . .  .5  22 
eye.  aa  bright  aa  is  the  e'si*. .»  868 
gaze  an  eagle  blind* r  2^ 

'    imbibes  with  ei^la  eye ft  157 

have  out-liv'd  the  eagle*. . .  .ft  433 

•  wrens  make  prey  where  e's*aii  884 
the  eagle,  at  his  pride  of. . . .  .*  188 
eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers*. ..«  868 

esgls  of  flowers  I  I  see  thee.s^  IST 
than  is  the  fUl«lr1nged  e.*.  .r  212 
e's  wave  their  wings  in  gold.f  865 

£ar-thy  meek,  attentive  ear. a  2 

learned  than  the  ean* *^ 

fklling  at  intervals  upon  the  e.  .<  20 

din  can  datsit  mine  ears* f  ^^ 

ear  as  stranger  to  thy* i»<^ 

hoUow  of  thine  ear* o2S 
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■Plklylng  to  his  ear »  77 

the  hearing  car  is .<  Gl 

nor  ear  can  hoar «V1 

Is  meant  than  meets  the  c. . .  .£  87 

hare  ears  more  doif* «  88 

em  play  truant  at  his  tales^p  102 
poroye  it  bj  my  long  ears*. ..  .e  163 
all  e.  to  hear  new  utterance. m  400 
whose  ear  is  erer  opoi.. . . . .  .M65 

of  scattered  ears Z276 

orer  it  softly  her  warm  ear. .  e  278 
to  younger  e's  the  story  back  .d  366 
in  pitiless  ears  fall  many ...  .5  212 
wonder  lorketh  in  men's  o's^  338 

lend  thine  ear a  288 

eurs,  that  heard  her  flattery*.c  125 
O,  that  men's  e's  should  be^.d  126 
have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  e.  ./412 

I  was  aU  ear <282 

sweetness,  through  mino  e.,q  288 

creep  in  our  cars* 2283 

came  o'er  my  e.  like  the*. ..  .o  388 

esr  more  quick  of* 2289 

glTO  every  man  thine  ear*. . .»'  218 
quickly  buzzed  into  his  e's*.  X:  461 

knock  at  yoar  ear* q  237 

thy  liat'ning  cars  employ. .  ,p  244 

a  lover's  car  will  hear* r  246 

nyish'd  ear  to  greet m  270 

one  care  it  heard,  at  the 1 192 

but  turn  a  deaf  ear v  192 

never  mentions  hell  to  ears . « a  195 
ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep. in  193 

let  the  ear  glean n  297 

have  tongues,  and  hedges  e's.ec  600 

Eardrop-ladies'  e's  deck  the.  .m  133 

Ear-kissing-c-k.  argument*. . .  .a  15 

Earlier-something  o.  every. ...t 424 

Earliest-earliest  at  his  grave . .  w  472 

Early-o.  pansics,  one  by  one.  .p  148 

early  to  bed  and  e.  to  rise. . .  .r  19 

early  violets,  blue  and  white  .p  158 

our  firiends  early  sppear. . . .  y  160 

Eam-Ieam  thatleat* <66 

Earnest-better  oft  than  e.  can.«  216 
£aming-my  painful  e's,  lost.  .c{  348 
£ar-ring-my  e-r's  I  my  e^r's. .  .<  304 
Earth-sons  of  c.  1  attempt  ye. . .  .&  9 
let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth.to  8 

vilest  earth  is  room* ^'9 

through  aU  the  earth* e  76 

model  of  the  barren  earth*. .  .r  84 

little  earth  for  charity* {63 

for  earth  too  desz* 619 

earth  gets  its  price  for J  60 

tIIo  earth,  to  earth  resign*... .{ 91 
grave-stone  left  upon  the  e..JZO 
yield  my  body  to  the  earth*,  .q  84 

to  go  down  to  earth. o90 

earth  grows  pale  and  dumb. .  .<  28 
all  things  must  come  to  the  e.o  46 
from,  fraud,  as  heaven  from  e.*u  50 
to  lift  from  earth  our  low...  .i  240 

must  be  the  earth w240 

on  the  bare  earth  exposed.  ..s»  810 
no  light  In  earth  or  heaven,  .q  402 

earth  willlive  by  her's a  286 

earth,  turning  from  the  sun.^  290 
on  earth  with  all  her  eyes . .  .w  403 
earth  groans,  as  if  beneath. .  b  404 
cloddy  e.  to  glittering  gold*,  a  410  | 


e.  and  water  seem  to  strive,  .p  461 
covering  the «).  with  odours.o  451 

the  earth's  a  thief* a419 

the  very  earth  did  shake* .  •  .m  457 

heavens  to  the  earth* i  459 

and  naught  beyond,  O  earth.(l  242 

which  even  on  earth. .«  242 

none  on  earth  above  her.. . .  .b  246 
were  it  earth  in  an  earthy. .  y  250 

that  earth  affords m  205 

aheavenon  earth «193 

earth  may  be  darkness b  194 

monarch  of  the  universal  e.*.a  199 
the  earth  lies  shadowy  dark.<i  841 

lay  her  i'  the  earth* o  184 

the  earth  is  yours. i  314 

earth's  holiest  daughter 2  461 

earth  is  dried  and  parch'd. .  .<  461 
e.  is  a  host  who  murders. . .  .tt492 
O  Ood  1  e.  I  no  longer  see. .  ,d  443 
truth  crushed  to  e.  shall rise.p  443 

my  lady  earth a  852 

e.,  with  her  thousand  voices .  v  342 
flieth  incessant  'twixt  the0..o844 
whole  e.  rings  with  prayers,  v  344 
law  preserves  the  e.  a  sphere.^  348 
e.  some  special  good  doth*,  .u  348 

earth  felt  the  wound m  884 

God  sent  his  singers  upon  e..r  885 
while  the  e.  bears  a  plant. .  ..e  888 
watched  the  sleeping  earth.  J  389 
of  e.  is  form'd,  to  e.  retums.o  899 
a  soft  landscapoof  mild  e. . .  J  473 

esrth  filled  with  men s  473 

e's  noblest  thing,  a  woman.  .6  475 
adorned  with  what  all  c.  or. .  o  475 
heaven  on  e.  I  have  won*...  .Z  479 

girdled  the  e.  in  my  airy 1 421 

e.  devour  her  own  sweet*. . .  ./426 
e.  took  her  shining  station.,  .t  483 
bear  man  from  e.  to  heaven.u;  489 
o.,  which  kept  the  world*. .  .e  119 
lightly  on  my  ashes,  gentle  e.el84 

upon  the  lap  of  earth c  260 

e.  gave  sign  of  gratulation.  ,h  257 
are  there  no  flowers  on  e. , .  y  209 

o'er  the  frozen  earth e  273 

summer  came,  the  green  e's.e  136 
earth  has  built  the  great.... <  279 
price  ot  bleeding  earth*. . .  .m  280 
e.  had  long  been  avaricious.A  271 
nearer  c.  than  she  was  wont*  b  276 
soon  the  earth  entombing. .  .k  154 
flooding  the  e.  with  flowers. 1 372 
earth  again  looks  gay  with,  .r  872 
listen  to  e's  weary  voices. .  .a  373 

earth  is  bare  and  naked a  378 

the  earth  was  beautiful. . .  .m  272 
e.  only  for  its  earthly  sake.  .<  364 
crown  is.  and  on  esrth  will..r  366 

closest  cling  to  earth a  129 

earth  contained  no  tomb. . .  .1 276 

over-vcil'd  the  earth* 6  278 

poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing. .  .k  212 
from  the  e.  iast  springing. .  .c  821 
poet  shall  be  the  e's  last  man.  v  336 
poetry  of  e.  is  never  dead. .  J  339 

with  less  of  earth  in ft  122 

earth  is  but  an  echo ^281 

this  spatious  e.  ye  theatre,  .q  232 
Esrth-mold-and  the  violets. .  .m  372 


Ear-witness-than  ten  c-w's. . .  y  lOt 

Ease-withanagoof  ease cS 

ease  and  alternate  labour »  6T 

heart's  e.  must  kings  neglect*.!  44 

wit  by  ease OTS 

he  be  never  at  heart's  ease*. to  108 

no  healthftileaae &273 

destroy  our  ease «380 

ease  after  warre 6  362 

labour  there  were  no  ease. .  .d  226 
some  seek  wealth  and  ease.,  .s  361 
what  e.  might  corrupt  QUndsV^9 

yet  prodigal  of  ease «491 

easo  with  safe  disgrace s  493 

studious  ofease  and  fond..  £496 

shall  I  not  take  mine  ease*. .«  303 

for  poor  c.  sake  I  give  away  .d  348 

gentlemen  who  wrote  with  e.&306 

was  done  with  so  much  e.  ...1 183 

ease  of  heart  her  every  look..<  473 

woman  1  In  our  hours  of  e..  .ik  476 

Easier-is  easier  than  to  shun.r  483 

Easiness-care,  but  seeming  e..n  68 

East-east  with  spots  of  gray*.,  ./k  16 

from  the  east  glad  message... Jk  78 

west  explains  the  east «  68 

dark  e.  unseen,  is  brightening.v97 
&r  in  the  east,  the  mom. . .  .r  277 

I've  wandered  east k  261 

up  the  oast  he  springs ^123 

comes  dancing  from  the  e. . .«  402 
golden  progress  in  the  east*. 5  410 

the  east  is  biDssoming A;  410 

e.  was  flecked  with  flashing.!  410 
of  day  r^oicing  in  the  east..o  410 

and  lo  I  in  the  dark  east 1 352 

Easter-E-mom  when  Christ. ...e  69 
peal  soon  that  Easter  morn. .  ,e  69 

sun  ui>on  an  Easter-day c  16A 

the  Jews  spend  at  Esster.  ..,k  21S 

'twas  Easter-Sunday g  369 

Eastern-time  on  the  o.  hills. .  .r  379 

in  eastern  lands  they  talk. . .« 129 

Easy-'tis  as  easy  as  lying*. . .  .*  113 

Eat-great  ones  eat  up  the* v  11 

e.  in  dreams,  the  custard. . . .«  97 

eat  thy  cake  and  have  It ^99 

to  minutes  eat o99 

it  e.  the  sword  it  fights  with*.0  4S 
eat,  and  drink,  and  scheme..  ./49 

hae  meat  that  canna  eat g  418 

daily  his  own  heart  he  eats.  .<  198 

wiU  eat  like  wolves* to  311 

that  must  e.  with  the  devil*,  f  497 

eat  some,  and  pocket JE;302 

is  proud,  eats  up  himself*.. y  846 
cat  and  drink  as  friends*. .  .b  308 
till  I  eat  the  world  at  last. .  .r  427 
cannibals  that  each  other  e.*u4S0 
should  now  eat  up  her  own*.&  184 

eat,  and  drank  your  flU c234 

Eaten-eaten  me  out  of  house*. « 100 

eaten  of  the  insane  root*. . .  w  211 

Eater-«n  e.  of  broken  meattf*.  .p  196 

Eatest-thou  e.  and  drink'st. .  .u  417 

Eating-chief  pleasure  In  eating.^  99 

appetite  comes  with  eating.  ..113 

eating  the  bitter  bread  of*. .«  863 

ever  eating,  never  cloying. .  .r  427 

Eaves-twitters  about  the  eaves. a 83 

out  of  thy  nest  in  the  eares.  .o  82 
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l>eneath  the  o.,  are  singing.  J 440 
tho  eaves  were  dripping  yet.fi»288 

Ebb-who  bids  the  ocean  ebb.  .o  348 
in  thy  ebb  and  flow {427 

Ebbing-eoa  ebb  by  long  e o  422 

Ebon-ftom  her  ebon  throne  ...j  290 

Echo-vhe  very  echo,  that*. /14 

inyisible  as  echo's  self. m  23 

living  echo,  bird  of  eve A  27 

echoes  answered  when  her. .  .A:  28 
Bonnd  i3  echoed  on  forever. . ,  f61 
an  echo  answers  "  Where?" . .  p  90 
horrible,  bellowing  echoes  .6  101 
I  heard  tho  great  echo  flap . .  .c  101 
set  tho  wild  echoes  flying . .  .d  101 
fame  is  the  echo  of  actions. m  114 
the  e.  repeats  only  the  last. m  114 

echo,  mnte  or  talkative » 100 

let  echo  too  perform r  100 

ocho  speaks  not u  100 

tho  echo  of  its  footsteps c  116 

greeting  and  help  the  echoes.nllS 
c's  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace,  o  146 

shriek  to  the  echo w  382 

echo  mocks  the  hounds*. .  .aa  100 
earth  is  but  the  frozen  echo. o 484 
discordant  e's  in  each  heart. <;  885 

tho  nations  echo  round g4L2\ 

echoes  that  remain m  327 

vhilo  there's  an  echo  left. .  .d  329 
applaud  thee  to  the  very  e.*.fc310 
sound  must  seem  an  echo  to.z399 
down  dropping  like  echoes,  .j  429 

the  church  did  echo* c  222 

hills  that  echo  to  thedi8tant.c334 

an  echo  of  tho  Bi)here8 /281 

ptirsuing  e's  calling  'mong.  .<  100 
haunts  of  echoes  old  and  far .  v  100 
sweetest  c.,  sweetest  nymph-xlOO 
how  sweet  tho  answer  echo,  .y  100 

moro  than  echoes  talk z  100 

o'B  sit  amid  tho  voiceless.  ..&6 100 
an  echo  in  that  gentle  mind. s  173 
softened  echo  to  thy  tread. .  j  440 

Echoed-sound  ise.  on  forever.. /57 

Echoing-levell'd  weapon's  e — cZ  32 

steep  of  echoing  hill g  485 

echoing  walks  between P  330 

Eclipse-built  in  tho  eclipse —  1 381 

irrevocably  darkl  total  e /36 

in  tho  soft  and  sweet  eclipse .  1 222 
silver'd  in  the  moon's  e*. . .  .1 441 

Economy-with  economy » 101 

riches  spring  from  economy  m  491 

£cstasy-e.  the  living  lyre n  48 

lie  in  restless  ecstasy* p  62 

a  great  poet's  hidden  e &  339 

this  bodiless  creation  e.*.  ...^207 
dissolve  mo  into  ecstasies . .  q  282 
this  is  the  very  e.  of  love*. . .  3  248 

Eden-this  other  Eden* to  69 

earth  a  second  Eden  shows,  .p  256 

Eden  stood  disconsolate e  260 

the  groves  of  E.,  vanished. .  p  451 
from  tho  mines  of  Eden e  328 

Edge-hungry  edge  of  appetite*  a  14 
the  river's  trembling  edge. .  .e  140 
on  the  perilous  e.  of  battle. .  .i  458 
the  razor's  edge  invisible*,  .d  370 

to  light  us  to  the  edge m  429 

Blander;  whose  e.  is  abarpei*  %  867 


Edinburgh-E's  Saint  Gyles. . .  .a  68 

Edition-whole  e's  sorrow r  241 

Educated-e.from  exclusivenee8.i430 

Education-e.  commences  at. .  .k  101 

e.  most  have  been  misled. .  .n  101 

education  alone  can <  101 

6.  is  the  only  interest to  101 

e.  forms  the  common h  102 

from  research  and  e. /102 

Edward-E.  Confessor's  crown*  a 368 
Eel-holds  the  e.  of  science  hy.j  209 

the  silver  eel,  in  shining 2>  124 

Eflect-dlro  e's  from  civil*  ....  /362 
And  out  the  cause  of  this  e.*  r  354 

the  effect  has  its  cause c  43 

Effectual-^,  ways  preserving,  .g  461 
Effeminate-loath 'd  than  an  e.*.^  476 
Effort-art,  in  fact,  is  the  eflbrt.j)  15 

eflbrt  of  his  power 1454 

Egg-sat  hatching  her  eggs. 27  22 

blue  eggs  together  laid Jt  32 

egg  is  full  of  meat*. y  67 

the  flat  sands  hoard  your  e's*.  .n  21 

Eglantine-sweet  is  the  e d  131 

here's  eglantine k  165 

plant  with  dew  sweet  e 1 155 

breaths  with  dainty  e e  128 

the  pastoral  eglantine u  128 

warm  hedge  grew  lush  e. . .  .d  436 

Egregiously-e.  an  ass* d  88 

Egypt-Egypt  I  ftom  whose  all.  .e  69 
flows  through  old  huah'd  E. .  1 365 

o'er  E's  land  of  memory d  366 

BhaU  last  when  Egypt's 6  456 

Egyptian-of  great  E.  lands. . .  ./366 

one  was  of  th'  £.  leaf. h  438 

the  Egyptian's  pride ./274 

Either-happy  could  I  bo  with  e.<  474 

I^aculation-e's  are  short K  344 

Elate-less  e.  than  mightier. . .  .n  196 

Elated-never  e.  while  one r  413 

Elbow-has  to  elbow  himself. . .  .n  58 

one  elbow  at  each  end   k  301 

Elbow-chair-suggested  e-c'B..m301 
£lcaya-e.  and  that  courteous.. ft  436 

Eld-of  palsied  eld* u  235 

Elder-woman  take  an  elder*.,  .p  258 

O  leave  the  elder  bloom i  436 

the  elder  of  them,  being  put*.c  399 
Eldorado-an  e.  in  the  grass.,  .n  139 
Electric-leaps  one  e.  thrill. . . . u  444 

Elegc  «t-an  e.  sufficiency i  67 

Element-amid  the  war  of  e's.  .r  398 
e's  unfurled  their  banners. .  J  375 

dreary- voiced  elements 1 378 

and  tho  elements  so  miz'd*. .  v  264 
amidst  thj  war  of  elements,  .j  207 

'  he  elements  bo  miz'd*. a  291 

how  tho  giant  element 9  322 

Elephant-th*  unwieldy  e.  to. . .  .n  12 
the  elephant  hath  Joints*. .  .Vb  12 

Elf-aU  the  criticizing  elves r  75 

EU-give  an  Inch,  he'll  take  an  e^'  601 

Elm-robin  on  tho  old  elm  tree. . k  31 

Bcarl  t  creeper  loves  the  elm.i  131 

elms  o'erhead  dark  shadows  .j  372 

from  the  stately  elms,  I  hear .  k  372 

in  memorial  elms p  286 

an  e.,  my  husband,  I,  a  vine*.c  268 

the  vine-propp  elme .j  433 

elms  by  the  deep  lone e  434 


shadow  of  a  stately  elm ^j  436 

the  cool  beneath  these  elma^'  395 

above  the  green  elms. «3^ 

elm  trees  gathered  green . . . .  f  436 

Eloquence-action  is  eloquence*. »  3 

actions  are  their  eloquence,  .n  49 

for  eloquence  tho  soul <  64 

eloquence  and  dumb 140 

not  for  golden  eloquence. ..  .0  895 

uttereth  piercing  e.* m  477 

mother  of  arts  and  e o  494 

the  eloquence  of  discretion,  .h.  382 

even  an  eloquence  in  it g  383 

Bpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes  J  383 

e.  is  to  the  sublime h  102 

eloquence  may  be  found. . . .» 102 
pro&ne  e.  is  transferr'd. . . .  ^'  102 

e.  along,  serenely  pure 1 102 

action  is  eloquence* m  102 

speaks  heavenly  eloquenoe*.n  103 

uttereth  piercing  e* o  102 

to  try  thy  eloquence* q  102 

the  maze  of  eloquence r  102 

Eloquent-0  death,  all  e c  83 

as  eloquent  as  angels k  102 

give  him  e.  teachings x225 

that  old  man  eloquent 10  368 

though  c.  themselves a  306 

silence  is  more  e.  than ft  332 

Eloquently-quenchless  stxura  e.e  403 

art  of  being  e.  silent i  3S2 

Else-have  nothing  e.  to  fear. . .  c  364 

Elves-like  sly  e.  hiding ^'  IGO 

Elysian-suburb  of  tho  life  e. .  .a  82 

heaped  elysian  flowers »  282 

he  lay  inacountry  e A  438 

If  there  be  an  e.  on  earth. .. .«  326 

to  th'  elysian  shades y 326 

Embalmed-books  are  e  minds.  .9  36 

love  is  lovliest  when  e g  130 

embalmed  in  books r  300 

Embassador-Bo  likely  an  e.*..  .p  246 

Ember-whcre  glowing  e's 1 237 

embers  that  still  bum p  326 

Emblazed-golden  lustre  rich  e.  .t  124 
Emblem-an  e.  yields  to  friendB..a  9t> 

pink,  the  e.  o'  my  dear ./U9 

what  numerous  emblems. .  .x  13d 
flowers,  an  e.  of  existence. .  .0  31T 

emblem  of  deeds a  223 

and  all  such  emblema* a  3^ 

are  emblems  true  of ji  128 

emblems  of  punishment. . . .  y  130 
emblem  of  stainless  purity  ..d  153 

the  emblem  o'  the  fxem u  157 

e'B  of  the  sovereign  power. .  .p  363 

emblem  of  happiness m  25 

Embodied-wafts  e.  thought. .  .1 315 

embodied,  thick,  perform. .  j  441 

Embowered-Jasmine  e.  a  door.«  126 

Embrace-in  strange  e's  blend.  .0  69 

I  embrace  thee,  seeing <70 

body  more  with  thy  e's,*. . . .  Jfe  77 

arms,  take  your  last  e.* 5  84 

in  the  pasture's  rude  e ..... .|r  141 

nor  see  within  the  dark  e. . .  v  115 

even  death  embracea ^  165 

then  pity,  then  embrace.. •.< 452 

admitted  once  to  his  e o  179 

Embroidery-pearl  and  riche.*.A  190 
£mbryo-a  chancellor  in  e. •••  v  806 
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Emerald-6harp,  short  o.  whcat.i  158 

ftn  emerald  ahadow  fell g  372 

e.  and  keep  my  color a  199 

e.  scalp  noda  to  t!io  storm. .  yf4AQ 
e.  slopes  are  drowned  in. . .  .X;  117 

Eminonco-to  that  had  e u  263 

Smincnt-puhlic  for  hoing  o. . . .» 186 

tree  of  life,  high  eminent. .  ..m  432 

Emotion-heart  is  so  full  of  o. . .  i  122 

sang  in  tones  of  deep  c 1 3d5 

e's  both  of  rage  and  fear.  .,.k  490 
Empcror-tcnt-royal  of  their  o.*  «  212 

an  e.  without  his  crown J  79 

Ihnphasis-bcars  such  an  e.*. .  .&  188 

Empire-tho  course  of  empire.. X;  347 

star  of  empire  takes  its  way  m  347 

rod  of  empire  might  have. . .  .n  48 

groat  empire  of  the  west A;  70 

as  yourselves  your  e's  falL. . .  i  366 
empires  in  their  brains..  ■ . .  .r  262 

survey  our  empire «  812 

and  laid  empires  waste i  447 

Empirical-power  is  not  o m  298 

Employ-list'ning  cars  employ  m  221 

Employed-e.  to  accommodated  301 

cannot  better  be  employed"*,  .j  104 

Employment-choose  brave  e's .  .e  293 

hand  of  little  employmenf*. .  i  203 

wishing  of  all  employments. .«  00 

Emptiness-idleness  is  e &  20.'> 

smiles  hise.  betray e  303 

Empty-men  had  ever  very  e.. . .  1 252 

e.  her  whole  quiver  on  me. .  .n  165 

-  hen  is  e.  and  all  the  devils'*,  .c  195 

empty  heads  console  with  e.  .m  63 

e.  still,  and  neat  and  fair 5  34 

Empyrean-e.  rung  with %  369 

Emulation-shouting  their  c.*.  .g  14 

emulation  in  the  leam'd g  103 

bloodless  emulation* x  103 

Enamored-afSiction  is  o.*. a  6 

e.  of  their  wretched  soil y  7 

enamored  of  the  nut-brown  .  .e  98 

cease  from  thy  e.  tale <2  28 

Enamor-those  which  most  e..wl92 
Enchant-enchants  my  sense*  aa  lOG 

statue  that  enchants r  318 

I  will  enchant  thine  eax^ b  325 

Enchanted-upon  the  e.  days. .  A 144 

through  what  region  e a  256 

hope  enchanted  smiled f  200 

Enchanter-break  £rom  the  e's.  A  277 
ghosts  fh)m  an  enchanter. .  .q  467 

stroke  of  the  e's  wand «  68 

Enchanting-divine  o j  282 

Enchantment-to  the  view o  225 

Encompassed-round  with  dogs^Mol 
Encounter-e's  twixt  thyself*. .  .p  97 
Encyclopedia-is  the  whole e..  .n  253 

End-not  means  but  ends k  485 

our  being's  end  and  aim.. . .  »K  191 

all's  weU  that  ends  well* «  496 

end  they  were  created* e  7 

there  is  an  end  of  it r  65 

regard  the  writer's  end <  76 

that's  bitter  to  sweet  end*. . .  .c  77 
no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes. . .  C  64 
to  say  we  end  the  heart-ache*  e  86 

death,  a  necessary  end* u  83 

at  my  Anger's  end* oe  496 

true  beginning  of  our  end*.  .<  499 


served  no  private  end o  319 

ends  thou  aim'st  at* u  329 

odds  and  ends  of  free 9  443 

then  it  hath  no  end* »'808 

divinity  that  shapes  our  e's*. c  349 

there's  an  end  on't g  474 

there's  an  end  on't o471 

hair  to  stand  on  end* j  121 

hero  behold  the  end aa  255 

and  there  an  end* g  280 

end  of  all  things— God m  230 

I  will,  and  there's  an  end*. .  .e  861 
end  must  Justify  the  means  .<  362 
delights  have  violent  ends*..x  362 

now  from  end  to  end 1 288 

this  one  great  end. h  234 

answers  life's  great  end 1 236 

mind  onoend  pursues m  451 

TiUainy  with  odd  old  e's*.  .aa  463 
the  end  of  war's  uncertain*,  v  460 

ends  by  our  beginnings n  486 

story  without  end c  487 

praying's  thee,  of  preaching.e  485 

holiest  end  of  woman's r  474 

where  the  mind  ends ^  480 

the  end  crowns  all* n  426 

time,  will  one  day  end* n  426 

hours  may  end  in  good. ....  .1 480 

End-all-the  end-all  here* o  235 

Endeavor-awake  e.  for  defense*.!  72 
there  can  bo  no  endeavour. .  ,&  201 
of  what  mighty  endeavours,  r  862 

Ending-e.  and  beginning 1 45 

bad  ending  follows  a  bad. . .  .n  862 

ending  at  the  arrival* X;  235 

Endite-make,  and  wel  e d  835 

£ndless-e.,  and  all  alike 0  423 

Endow-dieand  e.  a  college. ...q 495 
Endowcd-though  she  were  e.*.«  258 
Endowment-e's  greater  than*.e  455 
Endure-nothing  endures  but. . .  1 62 

patience  to  endure* y  85 

no  hope  t  Yet  I  endure 1 91 

men  must  o.  their  going*. .  .p  1 19 
which  then  I  can  e.  not. ....  ./889 

faith  to  endure ^'  122 

endure,  then  pity e  452 

I  would  endure .i>243 

courage  to  endure \  465 

e's  what  heav'n  ordains c  328 

could  e.  the  tooth-«ch* 2  303 

Endued-e.  with  better  sense,  .p  194 
Endymion-E's  graceful  mien..A  276 

Enemy-care's  an  e.  to  life* «  42 

barder  than  our  enemies. . .  .ee  61 
place  at  least  o'  th'  enemy. . .  .<  73 

an  enemy  to  mankind* »  93 

enemies  of  nations q  279 

seasons  him  his  enemy*. ...  p  171 

enemy  shall  meet  him Jb  171 

defend  myself  Arom  my  e. . .  .p  171 
let  in  and  out  the  enemy*.  43  ^^7 
priests  pray  for  enemies*. .  .u  498 
here  shall  he  see  no  enemy*. ^r  433 

enemies  with  the  worst x  493 

ever  been  God's  enemy* 1 443 

foraflying  enemy 1355 

the  value  of  an  enemy M02 

ikllen  enemy  may  rise u  102 

you  have  many  enemies*.. . .« 102 
you  are  mine  enemy........  w  102 


to  mine  enemies* ^251 

if  he  has  only  one  enemy . .  .&  170 
enemy  hath  beguiled  thee. .  .a  167 
that  men  should  put  an  e.*.  .r  214 

e's  carry  about  slander* d  337 

Energy-march,  and  e.  divine,  .c  340 
energy  of  life  may  bo  kept.  .X;  207 

unremitting  0.,  pervades s  180 

Enforcomcnt-my  strong  e.*.. . .  1 178 
Engaged-fhie  art  more  e.*. . .  .oe  384 
Engendering-the  e.  of  toads*,  .t  346 
Engine-steam  0.  in  trousers. . . . < 51 
states  are  great  e's  moving,  .y  182 

like  racking  engines 4  303 

Engineer-O  the  e's  Joys cc308 

sometimes  the  engineer. . . .  .n  471 
England-England  was  merry. . .  n  67 

England!  my  country (169 

be  England  what  she A  69 

O  Englandl  model  to* Z  69 

leads  him  to  England »  69 

England,  with  all  thy 2  70 

foil  of  England's  chair* i  448 

shall  be,  in  England* A  499 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England. .»  335 

fight,  gentlemen  of  E.* K  459 

meteor  flag  of  Enghuid e  124 

ye  mariners  of  England /12£ 

in  E.,  seven  halfpenny* 6  343 

cannot  breathe  in  England. .  o  887 

English-gems  on  an  E.  green,  .d  164 

Chancer. well  of  E.  undcfyled.i337 

with  our  English  dead* b  460 

upon  one  pair  of  E.  legs*. .  .gg  4Sn 

talent  of  our  E.  nation k  356 

divorc'd  so  many  E.  kings*. m  891 
sweet  as  English  air  could. . . »  478 
where  E.  mind  and  manners. 1 70 
English  oak  which,  dead. . . .<  433 
for  our  fierceness.  E.  dogs*. . .  6  74 

Engross-when  ho  should  e e  337 

Engrosscst-ifthoue.* nl87 

£i\joy-e.  ourselves  only  in e  483 

books  that  we  cnj  oy ^r  37 

all  eujoy  that  pow'r  which,  .d  103 

riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy b  17 

kisses  he  receives  enjoy . . .  .m  221 
abundance,  and  e.  it  not*. . .%  16S 
fear  to  lose  what  they  e.*. .  .m  460 
little  worldlings  can  enjoy .  .ik  463 

that  private  men  enjoy .  * 1 44 

centre,  and  ci^oy  bright  day.u  49 
Enjoy ed-e.  in  vision  beatific,  .n  463 

neither  can  be  eujoy 'd y  6(( 

Enjoyment-doing  is  our  best  e.c483 

enjoyment  fades  away y  08 

Bweet  e..  or  disastrous q  148 

comparable  tothoe 1 167 

enjoyment,  ami  count  o'er. .«  231 

the  rose  of  e.  adorni tt233 

Enkindlod-winds  which  e.*. .  .c  461 
Enlarge-never  ceaseth  to  e.*. .  d  179 
Ennoble-what  can  e.  eots,  or.  .2  485 

Ennobled-e.  by  himself o  319 

more  men  e.  by  sludy g  406 

Enoagh-enocg'u,  o..  and  die*.  ...55 

she  never  gavo  e.  to  any q  165 

enough  for  man  to  know . . .  .n  454 
first  cries,  *'  Ilold,  enough. "*v  459 

and  is  enough  for  both* g  17S 

Enrich-if  it  e.  not  the  heart. . . . .«  4 
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eBxIched  with  sliinlng  meal  ,d  133 

«.  tha  tiiae  to  come  with*. . .  .<  176 

that  which  not  enrichos  hixu*r  CO 

£nehrined-in  it  aro  enshrined  d  261 

Ensign-the  imperial  ensign. .  .m  456 

thonsaad  ensigns  high ^124 

the  ensigns  of  their  power. .  ,k  124 
spread  ensigns  marching. .  .m  124 

nnder  spread  c.  moving n  124 

beauty's  o.  yet  is  crimson*. .  .a  84 

Enslave-enslave  the  will 6  834 

enslave  a  man,  and  yon a  888 

Entail-cut  the  e.  ft\}m  all* Jb  163 

£ntailed-e.  iW>m  son  to  son . .  .p  227 

Unter-him  that  enters  next*. .  .1 294 

abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,  .r  00 

ye  cannot  enter  now uOl 

enter  there,  ere  sun-riso*. . .  .1 316 
we  enter  the  world  alone. . .  .g  395 

think,  and  enter  straight 9  70 

Entered-multitude  admiring  e.v  193 

Enterprise-of  noble  enterprise.^  407 

life-blood  of  our  enterprise*. .  c  60 

£ntertain-to  e.  the  lag-end*. . .  .r  66 

e.  for  one  of  my  hundred*. . .» IIG 

entertain  them  sprightly*...  10 188 

Entertainment-palm  with  e. .  .*<  188 

£nthroned-ls  e.  in  tiie  hdart*.  J  2G3 

Snthusiasm-e.  in  good  society  A 103 

enthusiasm  is  that  secret. . .  .<  103 

achieved  without  e J 103 

enthusiasm  is  grave 1103 

nurse  of  enthusiasm a  396 

Entice-e.  the  dewy  feather'd..t390 

Entire-holiest  end  of  woman. . .  r  474 

divides  one  thing  e.  to  many*d  187 

Entrance-latches  to  his  e* Jt  77 

Kntrancod-nations  heard  e....p  812 
Entreat-misscd  by  any  that  c.6  867 
Entwined--e.ln  duskier  wreaths  o  4 17 
Envled-I  e.  not  the  happiest. .«  360 
£nviou»-the  0.  must  feel  lt....b  116 

since  she  is  envious* «103 

grows  to  an  envious  fever*. .« 103 
silence,  envious  tongue*. ,.,e 331 

Envy-sick  alike  of  envy pC 

envy  no  man's  happiness*.  ,,.tGO 
in  Just  proportion  e.  grows.. d  116 

you  die  with  envy iill7 

envy,  which  turns  pale m  103 

envy  is  a  kind  of  praise n  103 

a  woman's  envy ol03 

envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble,  .q  101 

disciples  only  envy  at* <  103 

keeness  of  thy  sharp  envy*,  .u  103 
poisonous  spite  and  envy*,  .a  104 
6.  withers  at  another's  Joy...  fr  104 

they  aro  cast  with  envy i  199 

did  that  they  did  in  envy*,  .a  291 
envy  holds  a  whole  week's.  .j9  310 

envy's  a  sharper  spur a  299 

Enwheel-every  hand,  e.  ihot^.q  183 
£pio-blot  out  the  e's  stately. .  a 338 

£picure-the  e.  would  say pioo 

epicure  will  say cc231 

£picurean-e.  cooks  sharpen*. . .« 13 
Epidemic-e's  of  nobleness. . .  .m  290 
Spilogue-then  death's  his  e. .  ,q  232 

good  play  needs  no  o.* j  294 

Epitaph-better  have  a  bad  e.*.e  104 
*  waxen  epitaph* ^104 


hang  mournful  epitaphs*.  ..,i  104 
of  worms,  and  epitaphs*. . .  .k  104 
believe  a  woman  or  an  e. ...  .j>  75 

Epitome-all  mankind's  o 1122 

Epitomize-man's  left  t'  e. . .  .aa  300 

Epoch-actions  are  our  e's e  423 

Equal-they  die  an  equal  death,  b  80 

equal  to  Ood  and M03 

with  e.  i>ace. impi^ial  fate,  .t  117 
all  are  e.  in  their  happiness. p  191 
equal,  taken  firom  his  side. .  .o478 
sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Ood.  .r  348 
in  the  dust,  be  equal  made. . .«  85 
death  makes  0.  the  high  and.Jt  66 

Equallty-e.  is  the  life  of v  68 

equality  of  two  domestic*. .  .0 104 

equality  of  years «257 

Equator-high  e.  ridgy  rise ...  .e  226 
£quinoctiaI-4is  the  e's  blow. . .  J  876 

by  equinoctial  winds e  813 

Equipage-a  part  of  the  tea  e. . .  o  305 
Erasod-nor  be  e.  nor  written .  .9  299 

Erect-he  stands  erect <  311 

Erection-rate  the  cost  of  the  e.  *  d  44 
Eremite-an  o.  beneath  his. . .  .d  146 
Erin-old  E's  native  shamrock  .m  156 

a  poor  exile  of  Erin j  70 

Ermine-iipotless  e.  of  the  snow.  2  365 

Err-what  error  leads  must  e.*.  /105 

to  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  .e  165 

to  err  but  once  is j>  464 

lips  never  err,  when  she. . . .  /400 

woman  may  err g  475 

as  weak  to  err. r  475 

the  cautious  seldom  err 2  43 

Errand-run  on  willing  e's ...  .a  164 

on  their  errands  go j  375 

glad  your  errand  to  fulfil 2  830 

does  its  mighty  errand b  232 

his  errand  unfulfilled /  824 

Erring-extravagant  and  e.*. .  .m  899 
Error-fills  him  with  faults*. ...  1 64 

swift  in  atoning  for  error j  49 

own  your  errors  past x  76 

mountainous  error  be* 1 77 

lessons  from  past  errors A 108 

that  one  error* h  255 

very  error  of  the  moon* h  270 

to  our  own  stronger  errors. .«  217 
ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  e.r  102 
e.. wounded. writhes  in  pain.p  443 

man  protesting  against  e f  443 

in  religion.what  damned  e.*j  858 
in  reas'ning  prldo,  our  error.<846 

some  female  errors  fiUl {  111 

e.  is  worse  than  ignorance.,  .f  104 

dubious  waves  of  error. v  104 

learn  more  from  a  man's  e's. a  105 

as  that  of  man  to  error h  105 

profit  by  his  errors d  106 

Emption-forth  in  strange  e's*. ^^ 286 
Escape-e.  the  uphill  by  never. a  332 

e's  the  wreck  of  worlds 0  390 

E«poused-e.  my  latest  found,  .q  464 

Essay-th'  essay  so  hard n  231 

'tis  an  essay,  a  taste o  260 

Essence-it's  balmy  e.  breathes.i  146 

O  sacred  e. ,  other  form « 175 

essence  of  friendship  is. . .  .y  172 

the  essence  of  Ood m  241 

a  work  of  genius  is  the  e. .  .w  800 


lilac  spreads  odorous  e o  487 

Essentialp-e.  of  high  character .  .r  71 

Established-one  in  blood  e« 2  448 

Estate-worst  estate  shunn'd*. . .  ./I 
wish  the  e.  o'  the  world*. . . .«  409 

and  a  small  estate o  841 

drop  down  titles  and  e's. ...»  470 

lose  her  pure  estate ff  473 

estates,  degrees  and  offices* .  r  263 

cankers  the  whole  estate ff  359 

gather  up  the  whole  estate . .  1 307 
Esteem-stamp  and  e.  of  ages. .  .r  40 

he  will  be  in  his  owne fe  203 

to  know,  to  esteem r331 

e.  and  love  were  never  to. .  .r  495 

coward  in  thine  own  e.*. . . .  ./74 

keep  time  in  high  esteem. . .  9  425 

Estimable-notso  e.,profitabIe*.y496 

nothing  is  more  estimable. .«  310 

Estimate-my  dear  wife's  e.*. .  ^71 

is  to  make  a  right  estimate.  J  209 

Estrange-whom  these  cannot  e.y  239 

Estridge-plumed  with  e's* kH 

like  estrldges  that  wing* «  34 

Eternal-eternal  passion J  27 

an  eternal  now  shall  ever,  .m  105 
e.  summer  shall  not  &de. . .  .j»  874 
tlut  skirt  the  eternal  fbost.  .r  126 

hardly,  to  eternal  life. kWl 

hope  springs  e.  in  the Jk201 

swear  an  eternal  friendship. « 173 

fixed  e.  shall  we  seize 1 175 

art  thou  of  eternal  date d  284 

thought  alone  is  eternal. . .  .j»  420 

heaven's  e.  year  is  thin© £  193 

e.  yean  of  Ood  are  hers  ....p443 

eternal  in  its  guise ^352 

e.  now  does  always  last o  423 

Eternally-past,  we  make  e .p  207 

Eternity-progress  to  e* 11 

meeting  eternity's  day r  ff 

harvest  for  eternity w88 

through  nature  to  eternity*.. a  85 

out  of  e.  this  new  day mIS 

into  ctemitylt  might m  78 

time  unfolds  eternity e  68 

opes  the  palace  of  eternity. .  .0  82 

eternity!  thou  pleasing i  105 

intimates  e.  to  man .jlOS 

e.  forbids  thee  to  forget X:  105 

past,  the  fhture.  two  e's 1 105 

can  eternity  belong  to  mo.  .r  105 
e.,  too  short  to  speak  thy. .  .d  181 
love  of  Ood  live  through  e. . »  206 

radiance  of  eternity s  S35 

Sabbaths  of  eternity k360 

emblem  of  eternity 1 249 

whole  eternity  of  love 10 193 

image  of  eternity aS!S 

make  an  e.  of  momenta A  326 

than  his  life  to  eternity. .  .aa  500 
silence  aa  deep  as  eternity. .»  882 

wlldering  maze  of  e m  491 

eternity  mourns  that ^497 

pregnant  with  all  eternity,  .m  428 

eternity  is  youth 1487 

feeling  of  e.  in  youth a487 

Ether-falls  through  the  dear e .  r  416 
Ethereal-e.  mildness  come.... e 873 

a  power  ethereal m  428 

Ethiopian-secret  £.  deOs '«  ^ 
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Uxuk-Uko  a  smoking  £.  Beem.  .g  321 
£upkntcs-£.  thro'  tho  piece,  .q  3G5 

£iixeka-£.I  I  havo  found  it f  407 

Unrope-bcttcr  fifty  years  of  E.JTCOO 

JEorydice-lialf  rcgain'd  £ n  282 

£TangeIino-Arcadian  E n  474 

Svo-tcan  of  mournful  Evo. . .  .m  93 
Eto's  silent  foot- fall  steals. .  a;  105 
Etc,  our  cr^uloua  mother.. x  ICC 

the  night  has  no  evo a  37C 

tNroath  of  eve  that  chanced,  .a  412 

ere*  her  chock  yet  worm r  410 

fkiXMt  of  her  daughters  Evo.m  404 
day  paused  and  grew  evo. . .  47  44C 

£*■  in  all  her  daughters r  475 

grandsire.  ero  of  Evo d47C 

Zven-«wcet  approach  of  even,  .c  01 

good  even  to  theo r275 

good  even.  &ir  moon r  275 

even  in  the  eve  of  day h  446 

grandly  comcth  even ^106 

Bvcn-handcd-this  e-h.  Justice. 7  210 

Xvening-thoflo  evening  bells. .  .d  21 

melted  in  tho  evening  hue.  .n  440 

evening  stooi>ed  down a  IOC 

0  precious  evenings b  106 

«.  gale  the  crimsonno q  142 

evening's  hues  of  sober  gray  .n  150 

imintemipted  evening «  377 

lone  winter  evening k  377 

jnany  an  evening  by  tho n  222 

blown  by  the  evening  air. .  .d  411 
■ofUy  the  evening  came 1^411 

0001  airs  of  evening  lay k  411 

efrening's  growing  purple. . .2 411 

It  was  evening  here d  265 

come  in  the  evening,  or. ...  J  463 
evening  beam  that  smiles. .  .<!  464 

Xren-aong-fell  at  even-song. .  j  154 

Xrent-then  event  doth  from  ii*.n  3 

events  cast  their  shadows />  5 

ibechaoa  of  events c47 

events  are  their  tutors n  49 

does  arbitrate  the  event v  49 

•rent,  parent  of  all ^'419 

stride  on  before  the  events.  10 490 

tbere  are  certain  events d  llR 

e'B  from  evil  causes  spring.  .<  IOC 

.Srentide-the  e's  of  summer. .  .a  411 
eventide  wander  not  near  it. i  441 

Xrer-let  me  be  ever  the  first,  .y  1C9 
and  If  for  ever g  32G 

XTer>1raming-light8  above*. . .«  403 

Svergreen-throvc  an  ancient  e.a  177 

Kveria«tlng-of  his  e.  sleep. . .  .p  185 
e<»>demned  Into  e.* 6  497 

iTcrmore-ehaU  bo  yes  for  e. .  .p  489 
O  bleat  word  evermore a  55 

Sreiy-every  man  is  odd* e  497 

e.  Why  hath  a  wherefore*.. .  ^497 

Srwybody-yon  command  0. . .  .nc 

Bverything-everything  lives. . .Z 45 
X  wonld  give  everything. . .  .0 1C9 
teem  e.  but  what  they  are. .  .r  204 
everything  that  heard  him*.g  812 
everything  is  naught n  421 

Sverywhere-watcr,  water,  c. .  .i-  461 

every  where  his  place jf  490 

ft  cometh  everywhere 1 104 

S^vidence-e.  that  doth  accuse*  J  217 
lo  five  in  evidence* ft  S06  | 


Evil-of  two  evils  I  have  chose,  .a  56 

no  evil  is  honourable 5  86 

death  is  no  evil 6  86 

evil  be  thou  my  good 6  91 

from  seeming  evil A 113 

evil  events  Arom  evil    1 106 

compcnraition  for  great  e's .  J 106 

getting  rid  of  an  evil k  106 

none  oro  all  evil 2106 

does  evil  that  gCK>d m  106 

evil  is  "wrought  by  want. . .  .n  106 
God  bids  U3  do  good  for  e.*..r  106 

evil  that  men  do  lives* »106 

sees  past  evils  only  1b h  162 

mot  mo  iu  an  evil  hour it  139 

thcKo  evils  I  dcecrvo b  166 

airs  aud  bla?  la  of  evil d  3C5 

hypocrisy,  llio  only  evil  that.<204 
vice  itaolf  lo«t  half  its  evil.  .tt451 
wreaks  evil  on  mankind ....k 267 

pitch  our  evils  there* fc  298 

Furest  bulwark  p.gainst  cvil.^*  175 
bume  my  part  of  evil  only. .  1 175 

lofft  of  all  our  evils  fear m  200 

ppeak  evil  of  tho  good. k  496 

by  t-vll  spirits  with  hell. . .  .56  600 
of  aU  the  evils  that  infest. .  ./448 

evils  of  sennual  sloth b  448 

when  the  evil  shall  bo  done. n  356 

the  root  of  all  evil »  462 

a  necessary  evil o  464 

a  domestic  evil r4C4 

evils  that  take  leave* 6  310 

partial  evil,  universal  gnod..n  348 
obscures  tho  show  of  evil*. .  .A  88 
doubled  with  an  evil  word*.y  481 
evil  beginning  hours  may. .  .{489 

Exactnnss-with  c.  grinds e  363 

Exult-4>xalts  its  object «  240 

Examplo-thy  stream  my  great  o  6  48 

done  without  example* m  3 

Christian  e.  ?  why,  revenge*./)  363 

men,  by  their  e.  pattern d  367 

grow  great  by  your  e.* x  360 

Exceed-dead  the  living  should  e  ir  15 
exceed  man's  might*....... .^470 

Bbccel-great  as  daring  to  exoel. .  .d  8 

I  would  rather  excel r  222 

whoe'er  excels kdOi 

one  that  excels  the  quirks*.  ,p  476 

Excelled-crcaturo  in  whom  o.m  475 

Excellence-a  fair  divided  0.*.  .u  257 

excellence,  like  yours J9i 

hates  that  excellence 6101 

seek  internal  e.  to  win a  144 

loves  him  with  that  e* 1 257 

Excellency-witness  still  of  e.*.A  203 
does  bear  all  excellency*. . .  .p  476 

Excellcut-so  e.  a  king  that  wa8*e  368 
excellent  thing  in  a  woman*./  456 
G.  to  have  a  giant's  strength*.^  448 
beauty  thinks  it  excellent*,  .cc  87 

Except-e.  wind  stands  as  never  11 467 

Excess-ridiculous  excess* o  163 

give  me  excess  of  it* o283 

excess  of  wealth  is  cause 1 462 

perish  thro'  exce.««  of  blood,  v  471 

Exchange-then  we'll  niako  e.*.t  222 
exchange  from  Florence*. . .  .c  311 

Excnf«o-a  man  who  has  no  e. .  .a  75 
excuse  came  prologuo i'lll 


men  excuse  their  faults c  120 

beauty  is  its  own  e.  for p  150 

excuse  me.  then  ;  you  know.n  320 

prove  an  excuse  for  tho  glass  1 423 

Excusod-c.  his  devilish  deeds. (7 443 

Excusing-c.  of  a  fault  doth*. .  ./120 

Execute-a  hand  to  execute 149 

Execution-e.  did  cry  out* k  121 

like  a  pardon  after  e.* o  195 

Executioner-as  the  e's* J  280 

Executor-chooso  e's,  and  talk*.p  8i 
Exempt-e.  themselves  from*.. r  121 
Exercise-him  iVom  his  holy  e^  259 

exercise,  not  rest 10  265 

brother  dare  to  gentio  e.*. . .  .1 268 
b<*ar  up  with  this  exercise*. jj  410 
wi8e,  for  euro  on  e.  depend.  .6  469 

Exhalation-rore  liko  an  e n  49& 

Exhaled-ho  was  exhal'd 9  80 

Exhausted-e.  worlds  and  then  J  299 
Exhilaration-wild  c.  in  tho  air  m  272 
Exilo-e.  fh>m  himself  can  flee.  A  419 
Exist-alone  e's  like  lightning. (2  363 
Elxistenoe-o.  by  enjoyment....*  231 

flowers  an  emblem  of  e o  377 

as  it  were,  of  future  e o207 

death  and  existence g  889 

every  existence  is  an  aim. .  .n  233 

'tis  woman's  wholoe ..y239 

existence  saw  him  spurn  ...J  299 
be  our  ultimate  existence  ...t 468 

o.  doth  depend  on  time e  429 

time  wasted  is  existence. . .  .n  423 

existence  and  its  only  end .  .d  241 

Expatiato-soul  e.  In  the  skies,  j  401 

E^ctant-th*  e.  wee-things. .  .n97 

£xpoctatlon-oi>ened  with  e....A3S 

e.  whirls  mo  round* aa  103 

bettered  exi>ectation* 66 100 

oft  expectation  fails* a  107 

opens  tho  eyes  of  e.* 6 107 

e.  makes  a  blessing  dear . . .  .d  202 

tho  vacant  expectation 6  288 

as  weroa  war  ine.* u459 

bids  expectation  rise y200 

expectation  fiiintcd* e  477 

Expecting-c.  ills  to  come n  105 

Expol-flamo  expels  the  last.  ...i 244 

Expense-that  sanctifies  e e  252 

maintained  at  vast  cxxxsnse.  m  311 
yes.  the  exi^ense  is  frightful. o 320 

but  loathe  the  expense <  69 

Exi>ensive-gratitudo  is  0 v  183 

Experience-won  tho  o.  which.  .oaS 

experience  is  a  dumb d  20 

inspiration  expounds  e e  63 

in  her  e.  all  her  firionds i  107 

long  experience  gains J 107 

experience  is  no  more m  107 

exi>ericnco  teaches  slowly.,  .n  107 

e.,  next  to  thee  I  owe 1 107 

who  heeds  not  experience. . .« 107 
philosophy  teaching  by  e... :« 196 
more  experience  finds  yon. . .  1 430 

experience  be  a  Jewel* 6 108 

experience  ftrom  his  folly  . .  .d  103 
conflicts  bring  exjwrionce. .  /108 
door,  which  is  experience. .  .g  108 

dear-bought  experience h  108 

experience  t3  make  mo  sad*  d  163 
by  Bwoet  experience  kaow..m  258 
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philosophy  can  teach  by  e..  .t332 
pawn  their  experience  to*.  ,p  334 

flnest  poetry  was  first  e s  335 

no  school  of  long  experience.c  432 

Expiation-shadowy  e's  weak,  .a  356 

Expiatory- when  the  c.  act. . .  .g  liS 

£xpirc-till  the  night  expire. .  .c  274 

kiss,  which  she  e's  in  giying  X:221 

£xplain-e's  all  mysteries h  363 

spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain. a  68 

e.  thy  doctrine  by  thy  life ....  v  96 

£xplanation-e.  of  our  gusts. . .  .d  48 

not  love,  that  requires  e . . . .  / 192 

Exploit-tempt  unto  a  close  e.*.»418 

ripe  for  e's  and  mighty*  ...  .9  487 

Expose-expose  thyself  to  feel*.n  310 

Exposure-more  than  a  wild  e.*  a  361 

Expound-commission'd  to  e...h  316 

Express-feel  what  I  can  ne'er  e.a  334 

I  can  express  no  kinder*. ... 9  221 

Expressed-ne'er  so  wcU  e y  471 

Expression-e.  is  action 1 108 

expression  of  her  face e  478 

some  have  a  sad  expression. n  126 
e.  is  the  dress  of  thought.  ...e  407 
e..  that  which  cannot  be. . .  .c  383 
Sxpresslye-exprcBsive  silence.bb  383 
e.  may  be  than  all  words. . .  ./383 
Exquisite-too  e.  for  man  to. . .  .a  79 
exquisite  music  of  a  dream. .«  282 

Joys  too  exquisite  to  last 1 216 

are  the  most  exquisite u  216 

ceasing  of  exquisite  music,  .a  476 

Extemporary-in  e.  prayer i  344 

Extent-offending  hath  this  e.*.k  258 

exten(U  thro'  all  extent 5  286 

Extenuat^nothing  e.* J  219 

£xtemal-e.  shows  of  nature. .  .n  412 
£xtreme-extrem(»  in  nature. . .&  46 

extremes  in  jxujx  concur &  46 

few  in  the  extreme j  60 

extremes  are  vicious m  108 

conclude  the  extremes n  108 

avoid  extremes o  108 

year  between  the  extremes*. p  108 
resolute  in  most  extremes*. .  q  108 
patient  in  such  extremes*. .  .s  108 
e's  meet,  and  there  is  no. . .  .y  202 
'  ixtremes  of  fear  and  grief. . .  g  281 

'    itmost  extremes e239 

in  worst  extremes i  458 

'twixt  two  e's  of  passion*. .  .h  327 

Extremity-grounds  to  this  e.*.m  219 

I  suffered  much  extremity*. \  246 

smiling  e.  ont  of  act* f  328 

Exulting-e.  in  his  might «  277 

moved  exulting  in  his  flres . .  h  409 

e.  on  triumphant  wing 0  200 

Bye-miss  thy  kind  approving  e.a  2 

eyes  of  the  ignorant* iS 

eyes  the  dancing  cork (11 

prophetic  eye  of  appetite r  13 

eye  that  bowed  the  will m  16 

to  ope  their  golden  eyes* p  16 

blue  were  her  eyes  as e  18 

eye  of  the  body  is  not o  18 

no  bird  had  ever  eye.... <24 

lack-lustre  eye,  and e26 

that  close  the  eye  of  day. . . .  ./28 
they  could  read  in  all  eyes. .  .p  29 
his  e's  have  all  the  seeming. .{ 30 


meet  the  eyes  of  other  men .  .m  71 
pearls  that  were  his  eyes*. . .  .t  46 

o'er  his  books  his  eyes d  40 

let  every  eye  negotiate* 1 43 

voice,  and  glad  the  eyes «  63 

eyes  that  watch  the  waves. . . .  ( 66 

eye  is  the  first  circle A  58 

this  eye  shoots  forth* a  61 

peep  through  their  eyes* 1 61 

get  thee  glass  eyes* e66 

hast  hazel  eyes* a?  67 

closed  his  eyes  in  endless. . . .a  81 
before  mine  e's  in  opposition..!  82 

dying  eyes  were  closed a  83 

eyes,  look  your  last* b  84 

and  one  dropping  eye* 2  88 

day's  lustrous  eyes j  83 

eyes  in  endless  night ..........  93 

my  eyes  make  pictures s  96 

as  the  great  eye  of  heaven. .  .y  111 

one  eye  on  death kll3 

eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover. «  114 

how  his  eyoslangnlsh* h  116 

it  is  engender'd  in  the  eyetf*.  J 116 

lightning  from  her  eyes 1 120 

eye  directs  our  minds* ./105 

diamonds  in  thine  eyes. 1 108 

e's  are  songs  without  words.. tt  108 

eyes  of  gentlanellas o  108 

e's  that  luok'd  into  the  very.  10 108 

eyes  that  displace  the y  108 

an  eye  can  threaten  like &  109 

eyes  are  bold  as  lions c  109 

eyes  so  transparent d  109 

thy  blue  eyes'  sweet  smile. .  .e  109 

one  eye  doth  please ./109 

eye  was  on  the  oenaer g  109 

e.,  thou  art  alive  with  fate*.,  t  109 

dark  eyes— eternal  soul J  109 

eyes  as  those  were  never ...  J  109 
an  eye  that  twinkles k  109 

0  lovely  eyes  of  azure 1 109 

flash  of  his  keen,  black  eye8..in  109 
deep  eyes,  amid  the  gloom,  .n  109 

dark  eyes — ^so  dark  and q  109 

true  eye3  too  pure  and r  109 

ladies,  whose  bright  eyes.. . .«  109 

soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes 1 109 

rich  in  resplendent  eyes. . .  .u  109 
violets,  transform'd  to  eyes. o  109 

microscopic  eye 10IO9 

eyes  are  the  pioneers .a  110 

dark  eyes  are  dearer  far b  110 

more  peril  in  thine  eye* e  110 

an  eye  like  Mars* ellO 

ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes*,  .g  110 

eye  did  heal  it  up* Alio 

firom  her  eyes  I  did  receive*. <  110 

eye  in  heaven  wouM* .J  110 

face  iUumin'd  with  her  eye*  / 110 

1  have  a  good  eye  * m.llO 

eye  would  emulate  the* . . . .  .n  110 
curtains  of  thine  e.  advance*  o  110 

murther  in  mine  eye* q  110 

eyes  that  are  the  fhiilest*.  ,..q  110 

thy  eyefl*  windows  fall* r  110 

beauty  as  a  woman's  eye*. . .« 110 

thine  eyes  are  like*. « 110 

e.  are  homes  of  silent  prayer  v  110 

blue  eyes  shimmer x  110 

unaeen  b^  any  hnman  eye.* .c  161 


whose  Just  opened  eye q  161 

beauteous  eye  of  heaven*...  .0  168 

eyes  to  her  feet,  as  they y  163 

careless  e.  can  find  no  grace,  v  145 

primrose  opes  its  eye y  150 

eyes  were  made  for  seeing.,  .p  150 

eyes  see  brighter  colors J 132 

lit  by  starry  eyes 1138 

for  dull  the  eye 1 184 

eyes  of  some  men  travel.  ,,.,g  136 

thy  two  eyes  like  staM* ^  121 

fear  stared  in  her  eyes. tl2l 

daisie  or  els  the  c.  of  the  day  g  130 
eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire  g  123 
mine  eyes  were  not  in  fault*  c  125 

half-closed  eye  of  grief n  127 

eyes  of  the  spring 's  fair  night  o  371 

eyes  into  my  very  soul* j  379 

eyes  that  would  not  look  on.o  879 
cruel  language  of  the  ey  0 . . . .  e  380 
daisy's  eyes  are  a-twlnkle.  ...t  138 

eyes  of  great  delight 1 188 

silver  crest  and  golden  eye.  .a  189 

eye  on  Miss  Daisy  fair. a  140 

with  eye  like  his,  thy  lids. .» 167 
the  kindest  eyes  that  look. .  .r  168 
eyes  of  spring,  so  azure. ...  •  .«169 
thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears.,  .a  IGO 
with  her  timid  blue  ejea, . . .  .i  160 
than  the  lids  of  Juno's  e's*..n  160 
blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks,  .s  160 
wrapt  to  the  e's  in  his  black  r  287 
with  bright  eyes  to  listen . . .  ^388 
the  eye  his  function  takes*.  .<  289 

eyes  in  lambent  beauty e  403 

on  earth  with  all  her  eyes. .  .w  403 
bleared  his  eyes  with  books. 9  406 
eye  me,  blcss'd  providence.. n 407 

is  nature's  eye ^  409 

nib  lordly  eye  keeps  distance  9  409 

Bun,  of  this  great  world  c r  409 

each  under  c.  doth  homage*. .  v  409 
mother  came  into  mine  e's*. ib  416 

dimm'd  eyes  look  aftcz* r  416 

whose  subdued  eyes* q  416 

drink  the  waters  of  mine  e's*  d  417 

iris,  rounds  thine  eye* «  417 

firom  Marlborough's  eyes  . . .  .<  282 
cunning  waters  of  his  eyes*.  6  417 

by  losing  of  your  eyes* ^287 

Bi>eaking  to  the  eyes u  237 

and  to  his  eye  there  was.. .,10 239 

his  eyes  are  in  his  mind 9  240 

gladden  e's  that  are  no  moteo  261 

starveth  in  thy  eyes* e  267 

thine  eye  shall  be  instructed  o  179 
looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye/270 
e's  what  'tis  ye're  seeking,  .m  270 
the  gentle  eyes  of  peace*. . . .«  459 

distance  ttom  our  eyes p  410 

fHendship  closes  its  eye X:  173 

every  eye  negotiate  for  itself*/!  74 

pilot  without  eyes c  367 

largo  front  and  eye  sublime.  .A  367 
watches  on  into  mine  eye8*.a  255 
e's  upraised  as  one  Inspired. 6  260 
bend  thy  e's  upon  the  earth*^'  260 
with  a  threatening  eye*. ...  .A  166 

visits  these  sad  eyes. k  169 

yellow  to  the  Jaundiced  eye.  Jk  412 
the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  e...m  162 
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eye  revels  in  the  many n  278 

those  eyes,  the  break  of  day*  a;  221 

1>y  hnman  eye  nnaeen g  226 

e's  in  flood  with  laughter*,  .g  227 
e.  as  bright  as  is  the  eagle's*  n  368 
on  their  eyes  in  the  streams. <  130 
day  stars  I  that  ope  your  e's.to  130 

Ixis  deep-searching  eyes 1 222 

liathnot  a  Jcxf  eyes* 2  216 

surrey  of  richest  eyes u  331 

eye  be  not  a  flatterer 1 333 

pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.  .h  333 

I  turn  my  ravished  eyes v  334 

poet's  eyo  in  a  fine  Anenzy. .  .K  337 

chambers  of  thino  eyes n  242 

eet  her  both  his  eyes d  243 

her  blue  eyes  sought le  245 

to  hear  with  eyes* a  248 

as  thy  eye-beams,  when*. . .  .h  248 
through  another  man's  e's.  .j  191 

ne'er  entered  at  an  eye o  191 

«.  hath  not  scon  it,  my....m  193 

nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye n  193 

black  eyes  and  lemonade. .  .a  194 
aH  places  that  tho  eyo  of. .  ./194 
e's  are  dim  now  that  they  see  ./195 
their  history  in  a  nations  o's.e  197 

hope,  with  eyes  so  fiiir «  200 

«  smile  in  her  eye v  493 

Athens,  tho  eye  of  Greece. .  .o  494 

fliein  each  eye »  495 

with  his  half-shut  eyes 9 189 

public  e.  for  nine  yeara  at. .  .fc  299 

wish  to  her  dewy  blue  e q  316 

blue  e's  of  heaven  laughed  ...1 436 

eyes  to  the  blind (2  443 

a  Judging  eye,  that  darts.  ...h  445 

and  radiant  eyes  of  day o  447 

e's  govern  bettor  than  tho. .  .e  450 
cruel  e's.  like  two  funeral. .  /450 
many  an  eyo  has  danced. . . .  1 329 

Hide  eye  of  rebellion* k  355 

my  forehead  and  my  eyes.  ..u  356 
aye  will  mark  onr  coming. . .  i  463 

eyes  that  borrow  their* x  360 

given  her  to  his  eyes 2  464 

sl&Tits  up  sorrow's  eye* 1 391 

grovelling  ey^  forget  her. .  .p  470 

guests  were  in  her  eyes* h  393 

boldest  eye  goes  down d  804 

eyes  smiling  fondly g  397 

^res  with  love  but  sorrow. .  .g  397 

tbrough  her  eyes  I  see g  397 

^▼e  an  cie  to  heaven v  345 

•see  with  equal  eye,  as r  348 

'  a.  begets  occasion  for  his*. .  .c  472 
youth  and  health  her  eyes.  .<  473 

heav'n  in  her  eye X:475 

luiguagein  her  eye* <476 

I  see  with  eye  serene r  478 

Ikoxn  his  pretty  eyes e  389 

eyes  that  wake  to  weep r  389 

Ihe  windows  of  mine  eyes*.  10  390 
anclose  his  cheering  eyo. ...u  381 
eye,  whoso  bend  doth  awe*. a  382 

the  eyes  of  a  man  are A  109 

bright  the  tears  in  beauty's  e.i  490 
^es  havo  leisure  for  their,  .a  428 

lifl  his  imploring  eyes 7  202 

Wbosee  only  with  their  e's.to  206 
ta  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio*. c  207 


in  ono  eye,  and  death o  209 

soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes.d  281 
instruct  thino  e's  to  keep. . . X;  165 
graciously  to  passing  eyes,  .p  165 

Eyebright-eycb.  showed d  132 

Eyelid-eyelids  of  the  mom. ...  ^*  16 

weight  inclines  our  e's .j  390 

weigh  my  eyelids  down*. . .  .t>  890 
with  eyelids  heavy  and  red.&  225 

than  tir'd  e's  upon  tired t  284 

flrom  your  e's  wiped  a  tear*.i  178 
Eye-oflfendlng-eyo-o.  brine*. .  .c  410 
Eyesight-treasure  of  his  e.*. .  .g  35 
£2-fcrwar,  I'll  call  it  raurder...{>  458 

F. 

Pable-ln  tho  Libyan  fable 1 24 

history  fades  into  fable w  86 

scenes  surpassing  f.,  and  yetjf  193 
believe  these  antique  f 's*. .  J  449 

Fabric-like  tho  baseless  f.  of*.  .Jfc  46 
whole  fabrio  is  ablaze.  :....«  316 

a  fabric  huge  rose  like n  494 

silently  as  a  dream  the  f.  rose  j>  382 
noiseless  fabric  sprung n  74 

Face-behold  once  more  thy  face. A:  1 

counted  ere  I  see  thy  face d  2 

visit  her  face  too  roughly*. . .  .to  4 

bright  faces  of  my  young «6 

this  grained  face  of* n  7 

features  of  the  mother's  face.n  15 

her  face  so  faire,  as  flesh A  19 

ikce  is  like  the  milky  way i  19 

when  my  face  is  fair,  you*. . .  .x  35 

smile  upon  thy  face 1 62 

other  fling  it  at  thy  face*.. . .  .A  65 

face  to  all  occasions* X;  88 

look  up  in  my  face  and  smile  o  89 

where  last  I  saw  her  face x  89 

assert  the  nose  upon  his  f .  ...c  96 

seen  better  faces  in* i  111 

construction  in  tho  face*. . . .  v  111 

such  a  February  face* to  111 

doubtless  the  human  face... sill 

her  angel's  face ylU 

face  like  a  benediction a  111 

thy  face  the  index 5111 

old  familiar  faces clll 

a  face  that  had  a  story d  111 

good  face  Is  a  letter  of ./Ill 

dusk  faces  with  white  silken  p'  111 

human  face  divine A  111 

with  faces  like  dead  lovers. .  Ic  111 
look  on  her  f.,  and  you'll. . .  .nil 
aU  men's  faces  are  true*. ...  .0  111 

compare  her  face  with* g  111 

in  thy  face  I  see  thy  fury. . .  .<  Ill 
your  face  my  thane,  is  a*. . .« Ill 

a  face  with  gladness c  112 

shyly  droops  her  lovely  face  r  161 

fiEu:e  of  night  is  fair f  137 

breezes  blew  keen  on  her  t.,.t  137 

chalk'd  her  face x  121 

say  they  have  angels'  faces*  ^  125 

face  uptum'd  so  still e  380 

gazing  in  this  face 1 140 

I  shall  behold  your  face u  259 

to  see  a  fHend's  face v  169 

f 's  beaming  with  unearthly. 1 170 
no  fkces  truer  than  those*.,  .d  416 

I     her  face  is  full  of  pain m  273 


hides  her  face  by  day o  274 

face  to  make  us  sad g  Til 

our  faces  between a  279 

face  of  man  marked  by b  280 

labour  bears  a  lovely  face. . .  .g  225 

we  wear  a  faco  of  joy a  217 

once  more  I  shall  see  a  face. 9  201 
to  put  a  strange  face  on  his*.A  203 
between  a  vizor  and  a  face.,  j  204 
false  f.  must  hide  what  the*.«  204 
God  hath  given  you  one  £Btce*e  205 
thinking  by  this  f.  to  fasten*^  205 
fire  with  prostrate  face*. . . .  ./157 

a  more  familiar  faco x  287 

her  faco  all  white  and  wet.  .m  288 
the  first  faco  of  neither*. . .  .66  403 

shining  morning  face* c  406 

the  faco  not  seen v  413 

one  beloved  face  on  earth. .  .to  239 

familiar  with  her  faco e452 

of  my  boy's  faco* h  262 

sweet  face  ;  rounded  arms...  c  264 
he  brake  them  to  our  face. .  .p  175 
make  tho  f.  of  heaven  so  fine*e  246 
as  doth  thy  f.  through  tears*A  248 
heaven's  face  doth  glow*. . .  .r  497 
strange  departures  in  my  f.*.<  187 

a  face  that's  anything <294 

when  wild,  uglyf's  we..... a 296 
give  me  a  book,  givo  me  a  f. .«  384 
her  faco  is  toward  tho  west.  .0  390 
shows  its  best  face  at  first,  .n  490 

been  used  to  cut  faces <  318 

truth  has  such  a  faco  and. . .  ./444 

a  face  untaught  to  feign k  449 

hairy  about  the  faco* n321 

faco  with  my  own  crime u  358 

angel  'twixt  my  faco  and... . .j  360 
face  to  the  dew-dropping*. .  .0  467 

face  that  cannot  smile 1 392 

faces  are  but  a  gallery  of. . .  .A  394 
sages  have  seen  in  thy  face,  .y  394 

the  world's  all  faco 2  484 

he  hides  a  smiling  face «  348 

pardon 'd  all  except  her  face.o  473 
as  a  tender  woman's  face. .  .d  474 
suits  the  expression  of  her  t.e  478 

Fact-to  all  facts  there  are e  43 

fact  becomes  clouded to  86 

imagination  for  his  facts. .  ..n  263 
fikOts are  stubborn  things... n 600 

Faction-breeds  scrupulous  f.*.o  104 
fs  bear  away  their  rage «  458 

Faculty-and  vigorous  fs p  309 

they've  but  one  faculty c  473 

Fade-all  that's  bright  must  f . .  .e  87 

first  to  fade  away a94 

iiadesinhis  eye ml7 

lips  must  fade 6  87 

fade,  unseen  by  any  human. c  161 
so  soon  to  fade,  so  brilliant.  .2 152 

fades  at  evening  late i  255 

star  grows  dim  and  fades. ,.q  129 

summer  shall  not  fade* o  374 

garlands  fade  that  spring. .  .p  374 

fade  shall  it  never  quite o  377 

Ikde  away  as  doth  a  leaf r  278 

Faded-a  little  faded  flower. . .  ./128 

Fading-flowers,  in  f.,  leave «373 

how  fading  are  the  Joys. . .  .t«216 
no  decay  nor  fading  knows. r  129 
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fading  in  muBlc* 9  283 

f.  manj-colonr'd  troods q  433 

Faenzo^.,  Florence,  Pcrsaro..&317 

Fail-yet  not  asbam'd  to  fkil 28 

and  we'U  not  fail* o72 

no  STXcli  word  as  Hall y  331 

-wken  all  elso  fails  lovo  saTos.v  211 

altray  ta,il  to  o'crtako  It {429 

they  norer  fall  who  dio u  407 

nerersay  ••fail" y493 

Failed-and  many  havo  fail'd.  .a  415 
Failing-fs  leaned  to  virtnos.  .cc  453 

fs  he  has  the  quickest &  120 

Faint-ikint  heart  ne'er  won ...  .n  71 
f&lnt,  and  melting  into  air. .  .m  23 

know  aU  words  are  faint to  49 

feint  with  cold g218 

faints,  and  dies  for  yon i>  238 

damn  with  faint  praise a  370 

'tis  but  the  faint  and  far. . .  .r  282 

faint  old  man  shall a4CC 

faint  as  the  lids  of  maiden's,  o  439 
Fainting-the  f.  August  days,  .a  145 

Fair-what  core  I  how  fair e  61 

the  brave  desorrcs  the  fair. .  .0  71 

fair  lady  ne'er  could  win {74 

so  deadly  Ikir A  80 

foul,  feir;  wrong,  right* .^'88 

faults  that  are  rich,  are  fkir^.g  120 
fair  lilies  and  roses  so  gay. .  .p  141 
f.  is  the  daisy  that  beside. . .  .e  144 
primrose-banks,  how  fair*.  .MBO 

roses  and  lilies  are  fair 1 134 

care  I  how  falro  shee  be q  478 

faint  heart  ne'er  won  f.  lady  .a  479 

■o  fair  to  see ^272 

I  am  most  fair 1 1S4 

how  fair  is  the  rose e  165 

Iklr  to  no  purpose e234 

and  aU  that's  fair m250 

arms  are  fair  when* U60 

was  good  as  she  was  fair.  ...b  246 

and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair s  200 

fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair*.  A  497 
make  an  ugly  deed  look  f.*.  .&  600 
near  to  good  is  what  is  fi&Ir.  y  182 
art  l^ir;  and  at  thy  birth*,  .hb  185 
awakcn'd  the  witty  and  fair.  A  450 

Bacchus  ever  &ir  and d  468 

Bpeak  me  fair  in  death* X;  343 

■o  ikir  she  takes  the  breath,  .y  472 

a  bevy  of  fair  women J  475 

be  but  young,  and  fair"* a  477 

msak  was  ever  yet  the  fair*..©  387 

Faircr-f.  than  the  evening  air.  .t;  18 

Fairestxf.  creation  can  bring . .  </ 150 

narcissi,  the  fairest  among. .  i  130 

the  rose  is  fairest  when m  154 

fairest  of  tho  lights  above. .  .i  410 

O  ikircst  of  creation m  475 

Fair-fiaced-she  would  swear*,  .d  477 
Fairy-truer  than  f.  wisdom.. .  .A  469 
she  is  the  fairies'  midwife*,  .g  112 
fairies,  black,  gray,  green*. .« 112 
they  are  fairies,  he  that* ...  .J  112 
image  there  a  fairy  cabin. .  .m  146 

in  fairy  loops  and  rings <2 134 

in  the  soul  of  man  is  fairy . .  j  136 
the  dew  had  taken  fairy's. .  .g  138 

tho  fairy  ladies p  251 

a  golden  fairy  feast &  276 


view  tho  fairy  haunts «  261 

to  this  great  fairy  I'll* «  418 

telling  tales  of  the  fairy a  29G 

or,likeafiiiry,  trip* 5325 

fairy  hands  their  knell ^329 

bells  held  in  thy  fairy  hands.d  460 
Fairy-land-M.  buys  not  the*.  .?k  112 
Fairy-tale-man's  life  is  a  f-t. .  ./230 
Faith-unbroken  f.  as  temx>er. . .  .x  4 

'  ialth  melteth  into  blood* <  18 

faith,  blighted  once  is d  20 

for  modes  of  faith,  let (^  20 

professors  of  one  faith* m  20 

of  serious  faith,  and. <f  24 

plain  and  simple  faith* m  4  i 

faith  unfaithful  kept  him  ...  .f  46 

tho  faith  of  saints kAO 

in  faith  and  hope  tho J  53 

hath  once  broken  faith* «  61 

our  faith  triumphant 9  70 

no  faith  in  themselves p  95 

courage  is  also  fitU  of  faith. . .«  72 

woman's  plighted  faith «  95 

faith,  fanatic  faith a;  112 

if  faith  produce  no  works. .  .a  113 

fiiith  is  not  a  living  tree a  113 

f.  and  works  together  grow..a  113 
enormous  f.  of  many  made.  .5 113 
mak'st  me  waver  in  my  f.*.  .cril3 

faith  is  the  subtle  chain e  113 

faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er.  ^113 
unflvith  in  aught  is  wantoff^llS 
more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  .g  113 
fiiith  beholds  a  feeble  light,  .t  113 

faith  builds  a  bridge ^'113 

faith  Is  a  higher oll2 

fiiithinGod rll2 

have  faith,  and  thy  prayer  .  .<  112 
to  them  by  faith  imputed. .  .u  112 
welcome  purc-ey'd  faith  ...  .v  112 

faith  to  endure j'  122 

the  holy  faith e  251 

when  faith  is  lost p  255 

assurance  of  your  faith*. . .  .m  258 
heart-whole,  pure  in  faith.,  .p  168 
simple  f.  than  Norman  blood.X;  220 

his  faith  perhaps «231 

faith  hath  failed r232 

not  reason  makes  faith  hard.r232 
fiiith  enlightens  and  gu ides.  <  266 
faith  is  the  key  that  shuts.  .v>  241 

plighting  no  faith v  244 

all  made  of  f.  and  service*. .  ^246 
and  faith  beholds  the  dying,  to  193 
not  alter  my  faith  in  him.  .hb  442 

my  life  upon  her  faith* g  443 

tyranny  absolves  aU  faith. .  .u  447 

which  our  needful  faith {367 

the  consciousness  of  fkith..  .9  357 
faith  must  have  great  trials  j  442 

for  modes  of  faith  let d  358 

whom  no  faith  could  fix..  ...z 452 

faith  her  right «398 

in  proportion  to  our  faith.,  .p  345 
little  faith  will  get  very ....  .p  345 
faith  no  fate  can  foil. .......  a  483 

inflexible  in  faith ^'489 

Faithftil-one  faithful  fMend. . .  j;  168 
f.  found  among  the  faithless. a  123 

daisy,  flower  of  faithful r  138 

compared  unto  a  faithful. ...  0 170 


still  f.,  though  the  trusted.,  .i  24 
inseparable,  faithful  loves*,  .f  189 
faithful  are  thy  branches  . .  .A  437 

FaithfuUy-pronounce  it  f.*. .  ,q  479 

Faithfulncss-f.  can  feed v  122 

fiilthfalness  and  sincerity..  .0 168 

Faithless-f.  at  WlxitehaU b60 

faithful  found  among  the  f.  .a  123 

Falchion-the  falchion  flash. .  .d  457 

Falcon-world  were  fs,  what. .  .g  24 

falcon  swift  and  peerless <  24 

tho  fiilcon  stooping  from u  24 

falcon  tow 'ring  in  her*. v  24 

my  fi&lcon  now  is  sharp* a  25 

hopes,  like  tow'ring  falcons,  m  201 

Fall-near  to  fall,  inflrm  and. ...  .A  6 

mark  but  my  £ill* {9 

man  never  falls  so  low a  DO 

dost  thou  not  fall* u73 

Coliseum.  Bome  shall  fkll a  69 

leaves  have  their  time  to  falLi  81 

my  f^.  the  conquest  to* <;  84 

ripest  f^it  first  falls* e87 

he  falls  like  Lucifer* A  94 

is  down  can  fall  no  lower. . . .  A 117 
doth  fall  that  very  hour*. . .  .10  246 

falls  with  the  leaf 9  417 

fidl  they  dash  themselves*. .  x  186 
stand,  by  dividing  wo  fall. .  .it  449 
can  fall  firom  the  days q  326 

'    falls  trom  all  he  knows  ofL. . m  355 

I  should  fear  and  fall.. 5  357 

hang  list'ning  in  their  fall,  .v  385 
f.  the  windows  of  mine  eyes*  to  390 
Ikll,  that  strive  to  move. ...  .A  118 

root,  and  then  he  falls* to  118 

who  falls  for  love  of  Ood x  255 

down  needs  fear  no  faU k  165 

as  yourselves  your  empires  f.<3C6 

it  had  a  dying  fiOl* 0  283 

yet  fear  I  to  fall 4 121 

if  they  foU  they  dash*. . /40S 

falls  through  the  clear  ether. r 415 
and  then  he  fiills,  as  I  do^     1 235 

seen  around  me  ttJl J  201 

fall  by  doom  ofbatUe kiSi 

et  tu  Brute?  then  fkU* 2431 

Fallen-arise  or  be  fdrever  fall'n .  /S 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen  .  .&  398 

and  sways  the  fallen m  474 

many  myriads  fallen cm  342 

though  fallen,  great ^69 

Falling-f.with  soft  slumb'rous  j  300 
Falling-off-what  a  f-o.  was*. .  .y  499 
Fallow^-scatter'd  o'er  the  f  s. .  .k  148 
False-would'st  not  play  fUse*.  .qSi 

hearts  are  all  as  fUae*  «73 

false  to  present  duty m  98 

when  they  come  false w  98 

tongue  soe'cr  speaks  fUse*..*  113 
must  hide  what  the  f.  heart*  «  2D< 
cans't  not  then  be  fklse*. . .  .it  251 
false  friends  are  like  our. . .  »d  16S 

for  life  to  come  is  false «122 

false  and  hollow,  though  his.«904 

all  must  be  false,  that &234 

with  false  or  true .p236 

thefifJse  sincere. .0  344 

false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  : . .  .s  200 
these  false  pretexts  and. . .  .oa  188 
prove  false  again ,  •  /S17 
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are  doubly£alflO  to  Q<s* 1 431 

trordfl  aro  grown  so  tulac*. .  .g  48*2 

XUsehood-fs  draw  their q  71 

truth  with  falsehood 7  83 

some  dear  fidsehood,  hugs  ,.x\Vl 

folaehood  is  cowardice { 113 

no  fidsehood  can  cudnro  ...  .6 113 
irhat  a  goodly  outside  f.*. .  .m  113 

your  bait  of  falsehood* oa  1 13 

sor  mix  falsehood  with a  335 

rtale  falsehoods  scnre o  335 

with  vizor'd  falsehood j  431 

Tb  arc  tho  work  of  man a  44C 

falsehoods  for  a  magazine. .  .s  305 
foUicB.  and  their  falsehoods.?  475 

to  unmask  fetlsL-hnod* c  427 

Falsely-kept  him  folsely  true.Jt  200 
Falstaff-proud  Jack,  like  F.*. .  c  497 
Falter-count  it  death  to  falter. .  1 85 

fS&lter  not  for  sin c233 

that  nerer  fidtcn  nor  abatcs.z  331 
Fame-a  little  transient  fame.  ..510 

all  tho  fame  you  need o  98 

Dune  is  what  you  have e  52 

their  hope  of  fame  achiered.  p  37 

to  God,  and  not  to  £une /53 

confounds  thy  fame p  51 

more  of  honest  fime ik  63 

an  my  £ime  for  a  pot* *73 

ikme  abo  finds  tis  out r  77 

Tision  of  eternal  fame /97 

dcBire  of  fame  very cc  113 

fame's  proud  temple  shines. a  114 
nothing  can  cover  his  high  i.h  114 

what  is  tho  end  of  fame /Hi 

fune,  wo  may  understand..  .<;  114 
men  call  £ime  what  is  it ...  .A  114 

can  fame  recollect tll4 

conflcienco  is  a  slave  to  f. ..  .1*114 

a  pretty  kind  of  fame 2 114 

Dune  1b  the  echo  of  actions,  m  1^4 
f.  sometimes  hath  created. .  .n  114 
wound  their  master's  fiune.  ,0 114 

worse  is  an  evil  fame., pll4 

fkme  stands  upon  the  grave. M 14 
f.  with  cv'ry  toy  be  pos'd. .  .v  114 

fame  has  no  necessary 6115 

Dame,  whose  very  birth  is. .  .c  115 
Bests  in  fame's  great  temple. « 115 
f.  comes  only  when  deserved./ 115 
f.  was  great  in  all  the  land,  .h  115 

£..  if  not  double  faced,  is i  115 

fame  is  the  spur  that k  115 

while  fame  elates  thee m  115 

f.  is  no  plant  that  grows. ...  J  115 

above  all  Roman  fiame n  115 

damn'd  to  everlasting  fame..p  115 

blush  to  find  it  fame q  115 

grant  an  honest  fame « 115 

acquire  too  high  a  fame*. . .  .k  115 

now  he  lives  in  fame* 10 115 

he  lives  in  fame* zll5 

lot  fame,  that  all  hunt* yll5 

no  true  and  permanent !....« 115 

rage  for  fameattends a  1 16 

in  fame's  glorious  chase r  116 

fame,  in  Just  proportion d  116 

martyrdom  of  fame e  162 

some  seek  fame,  that  hovers. r  361 

aro  fond  of  fame ./253 

t.  in  rain  strives  to  protract. «  254 


youth  to  fortune  and  to  f . . .  .c  260 
there  is  who  feels  for  fame. .  .M13 

know  naught  but  fame* n  224 

on  fame's  etomall  boadrolL . .  Z  337 

no  fiction  of  fame  shall e  415 

in  the  glorious  listi  of  fame . .  r  368 
beauty,  should  b3  like  in  f .  .p  451 
virtue  only  finds  eternal  f . . .»  454 
fading  fame  di.4!<olvc9  in  air.X;  250 

is  fame's  best  friend y  455 

scholar,  what  is  fame n  405 

inspires  this  thirst  for  f u  177 

love  is  better  than  fame 1 249 

fame  may  cry  you  loud*. . . .  ./200 
tcmpln  to  famo  ia  rubble. . .  .< 299 

gi  ves  immortal  fame i  461 

what  olso  Is  damn'd  to  f . . .  .m  324 

bid  fame  be  dumb it;d98 

forfeits  all  pretence  to  fame..r  350 
description,  and  wild  fame*.p  476 

road  that  leads  to  fame oa  453 

great  hoir  of  fame 5381 

Famed-f.  f.^r  virtues  he  had. .  .0  4.";3 

Familiar-grows  f.  to  the  lover. .  m  17 

the  palpable  and  familiar...  .0  490 

the  old  familiar  faces olll 

familiar  in  his  mouth  as 1 481 

be  thou  familiar,  but* £170 

familiar  in  their  mouths*. .  .0  284 

too  oft,  f.  with  her  face e  452 

doth  f.  that  very  hour* w  246 

Family-tho  ruddy  f.  around.. .a  122 

tho  family  of  pain o  265 

families  of  yesterday n  86 

Famine-f.  is  in  thy  cheeks*. .  .c  267 

'till  famine  cling  thee* ^363 

lean  f.,  quartering  steel*. .  .hk  497 

to  human  nature  than  f 2  457 

Famished-f.  at  a  feast X;  94 

a  famish'd  boat's  crew ^  461 

Famous-found  myself  famous.d  114 

famous  by  my  r.word a  495 

Fan-snuff  or  tho  fan  supply. . .  a  360 

Fanciful-his  vild  work  so  f . .  .n  303 

Fancy-i>ovsonous  Ts  make ....  v  114 

f.,  like  tho  finger  of  a  clock. .« 116 

ever  let  the  fancy  roam ./1 16 

lot  fancy  still  my  sense* g  116 

food  of  sweet  and  bitter  t.*..K  116 

full  of  shapes  is  fancy* 1 116 

where  is  fancy  bred* j  116 

fancy  dies  in  tho  cradle*. . .  ^  116 
fancy  light  from  f.  caught..  .)b  116 
regions  where  our  fancies. .  .n  105 

f.  roams  those  southern m  146 

fancy  will  not  let  thee  be. . .  .r  132 
feeling  and  f.  fondly  cling. .  J  137 

fear,  of  feeble  fancies aa  121 

on  fancy's  boldest  wing A  255 

f  s  are  moro  giddy  and* g  258 

Inwrought  with  placid  fs.  ..d  259 
I  fancy  all  shapes  aro  there,  .d  411 
f.  lightly  turns  to  thoughts.*  373 
In  fancy  rising,  never  ends. .«  208 
f.  restores  what  vengeance. oa  206 
fancy  runs  her  barksashore.  A  207 

let  fancy  float 6  281 

llatening  fancy's  car 7  404 

one  of  these  lives  Is  a  fancy.  J  234 
glowing  colors  f,  spreads. . .  .<  420 
f  B  fondness  for  the  child. . .  ,g  298 


imperial  fancy  ha?  laid «/S99 

fancy's  load  of  luxury ^316 

not  exprcss'd  in  fancy*.. . . .  ./320 

fancy  Icntit grace c355 

ingenious  f.  nover  better. . .  .Jt  301 

with  thick  coming  f  s* ^/^lO 

playgrounds  of  women's  f  s. .  *  476 
sorriest  fs  your  companions*^  421 

makes  one's  f.  chuckle a  490 

Fancy-fh)o-mcditation,  f-f,*. .  .p  259 
Fantastic-in  a  light  f.  round . .  h  303 
Fantastical-It  alone  is  high  f*. .%  118 
Fantasy-nothing  but  vain  f . . .  .j  9T 
fairy's  fantasies  to  strew. . .  .9  139 

all  made  of  fantasy* y  246 

stol'n  tho  imprer^ion  of  f*. .  .6  480 

figures  nor  no  fantasies* «  390 

Far-if  thou  art  far  from n  79 

far  fh)m  the  madding ^*395 

not  how  for  it  has  been j  480 

'tis  so  f.  fetched,  this  morrow.e  429 
go  far,  too  far  you  cannot. . . .  { 430 

Farce-f.  tho  boastful  hero c450 

farco  follow'd  comedy 1 293 

low  mimic  follicaof  a  farce,  .n  293 
Fardel-who  would  fs  bear*. . .  ^170 
Faro-bitter  f.  is  other's  bread.  .1^268 

lare  thee  well ^^328 

Fared-tcU  how  those  f.  who., .  .0 193 

Farewell-it  should  prove  a  f. . .  .n  31 

f.  my  boko  and  my  devoclon  .h  37 

fareWcU  the  bird  files c  55 

the  air  ia  full  of  farewells r  81 

farewell  happy  fields v  90 

so  farewell  ho^,  and  with.. .  .h  91 
farcwelll  a  word  that  must  be.  2 11# 

makes  us  linger ;  yet, — f 2 119 

farewell  I  for  in  that  word.m  116 

fHond  a-hoy  1  farewell n  110 

f.  to  tho  Araby's  daughter. .  .0 118 
farewell  I  and  stand  fast*. . .  .p  118 
f&rewell  tho  plumed  troops*  g  118 
f.  tiU  half  an  hour  hence*. .  .r  118 
farewell,  a  long  farewell*. . .  .10 118 
farewell  sighs  their  grootings  d372 

takes  her  farewell* y  277 

farewell  my  flowers <127 

farcwcU  tho  hopes  of  court*. r  201 
fkrewell  the  neigldng  steed*,  y  469 
farewell  goos  out  sighing*. .  .10 463 
looks  around  to  say  farewell,  f  294 
farewell  then  vcroe  and  love.  t445 
farewells  should  be  sudden.  .&  328 

that  farewell  kiss  which 2  328 

only  feel— farowcU  1  farewell  o  358 

sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell. . «  381 

Farm-enforoed  to  farm  our*. .  .m  369 

Farmer-fs  dog  bark  at  abeggar*e  13 

chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire. . . .«  72 

first  f.  was  the  first  man b  298 

the  fs  wintry  board to  295 

£.  who  is  ccndncting  his. . .. ^/29T 
Fkrm-bouse-veils  the  i.  at  the  ia393 
Farthest-way  home's  the  f. . . .  .j498 

Farthingalos-cufTs  and  f  s* p  13 

Fa8hion-croes-gartert>d  a  fashion.c  1 
saw  the  fkshion  of  the  shaft. . .  <  28 

f.  tho  arbiter  and  rule  of 1 118 

f 's  to  adorn  my  body* « 118 

f  '8  wears  out  more  apparel*  v  118 
glass  off.,  and  the  mould*. . .« 116 
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the  f.  of  your  garznGntfli^ ....  z  116 
hang  qaito  out  of  fkahion*.  .b  339 

it  is  not  a  liishlon'* s721 

isafashion  in  letters t237 

deeply  put  tho  fashion  on*. .  o  369 
after  tho  high  Roman  f,* . . . .  d  451 

world's  new  f.  planted* m  414 

study  fashions  to  adorn*. . .  .^320 
Cushions  sqnaro  or  round ....  2  301 

Fashioned-f.  of  tho  Bclf-samo.  to  262 
woman  I  thou  wort  f. p  474 

Fast^tand  fast  and  alL ./72 

fitrewell  and  stand  fast* p  116 

flome  break  their  fast A:  232 

betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast*.  « 191 

stumble,  that  run  fast* 0  191 

idle  weeds  are  fast* r  188 

Ikst  by  tho  oracle  of  Ood. . .  .tt  324 

Gk>d  made  fast  the  door «  494 

fitst  bind,  fast  And* t497 

Fat-laugh  and  bo  fat v  226 

grew  fat  with  feasting* e  122 

tbX,  oily  man  of  Ood fr  818 

Fatal-makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  a  240 
fetal  and  perfidious  bark  ....t  881 

Fatality-is  allied  to  fatality ....  e  412 

Fate-a  heart  for  any  fete c  3 

fetes  summon  him g2li 

fete  BhaU  yield /47 

when  fete  has  allowed X;60 

fete  fixed  fete,  free  will f  61 

succeeds  in  unknown  fate*. . .  .u66 

'breathless  on  thy  fate r  70 

ho  bows  to  fate 077 

is  to  defer  our  fato r  82 

armour  against  fete 1 86 

good  man  meets  his  fete 9  86 

we  are  our  own  fates. 9  88 

big  with  tho  fate  of  Cato. . . .b  117 

the  wi  nged  shaft  of  fate e  117 

who  shall  shut  out  fete d  117 

the  heart  is  its  own  fate e  117 

smile  at  fate  and  wonder . . .  .fill 
bear  is  to  conquer  our  fete. .  .n  117 
fete  steals  idong  with  silent  .0 11*^ 

he  fits  for  fete j»  117 

f.  has  carried  me  mid  the. .  .r  117 
f.  and  time  will  have  their..  .«117 
with  equal  pace,  impartial  f .  1 117 

£.  we  both  must  proye u  117 

gift  rules  an  uncertain  fato .  .v  117 

each  curs'd  his  fete toll? 

the  dupe  that  yields  to  fete,  .y  177 

the  torrent  of  his  fate s  177 

are  architects  of  fate aa  177 

no  one  is  so  accursed  by  fete  a  118 
in  us  is  over-rul'd  by  fete . .  .^118 

what  I  will  is  fete £118 

on  which  the  fete  of  gods  ....1 118 
struggling  in  the  storms  of  f.n  118 

hides  the  book  of  fete i?  118 

feto  what  mortal 0II8 

who  can  control  his  fete*...  .t  118 

take  a  bond  of  fete* o  118 

fete,  show  thy  force*. a  119 

f '8  wo  will  know  your* &  119 

Ts  with  traitors  do  contrive* d  119 

read  the  book  of  fate* v  119 

wills,  and  f  s,  do  so  contrary  X;  119 
what  fs  impose,  that  mpn*..p  119 
Tb  hid  within  an  augur-hoie*«  119 


are  ministers  of  fate*.  .......<  119 

hour  of  fs  Borenest  weather*  to  119 

master  of  his  fete 2255 

meetings  which  seem  like  a  t.t  259 

certain  of  his  fate* c  215 

fete  never  wounds  more  deeixl  216 

must  expect  my  fate m  217 

fate's  severest  rage  disarm..  ^283 

thyself  aa  old  as  fate d  284 

smiles  and  frowns  of  fate. . .  .c  453 

'tis  but  the  fete  of  place d  455 

hour  of  fete  to  those  we  love  m  173 

as  fixed  aa  fete g  325 

hanging  breathless  on  thy  f.  .n  329 
with  a  heart  for  every  fate. . .  2  360 
eye  thou  art  alive  with  fete,  .i  109 
are  masters  of  their  fates*. .  .y  254 

nod,  tho  stamp  of  fete 2367 

the  fete  of  many a225 

f  8  tyrant  laws  thy  happier,  .r  401 

whom  the  fates  sever o  245 

by  such  a  fete  prepared  tot.p  441 

fete  ordains  that  dearest *  326 

f.  of  Ood  and  men  is  wound.j^  390 
fete  seemed  to  wind  him . . . .  <  423 

is  wing'd  with  fate c306 

Fated-f.,  methought,  to  round.a  275 
Fatefal-f.  flower  beside  the  rill.^  137 
Father-f.,  Harry  to  that  thought  v  89 

father  of  life  and  light e  90 

fethcr  havelnone o90 

child  is  father  of  the  man. . .  .r  55 

with  his  father  work ^67 

we  think  our  fathers  fools. . .  .b  61 
fethom  five  thy  fether  lies*. .  .i  46 
land  where  my  fethers  died,  .g  71 
want  of  sense  is  the  fether. .  .u  74 
the  father  that  begets  them*.e  113 

0  Father,  touch  the  east. . .  .k  278 
he  took  my  fether  grossly*. .  i  280 

fether  gave  a  name 1 140 

kindly  the  Father  looked. . .  .t  140 

comes  in  my  fether* p  221 

foUow'd  my  poor  father's*,  .u  476 
call'd  my  brother's  f..  dad*. .%  482 
matter  and  copy  of  the  f.*.  .n  487 

few  our  Father  sends 10 168 

the  Father  spake «  282 

1  had  it  fi*om  my  father*. . .  .n  414 
that  which  pious  fathers. . .  .a 416 

a  father,  and  not  wait d  180 

Father  of  All  t  in  ev'ry  age..n  18 
your  father  los  a  fether*.  ...y  187 

meth  inks,  a  fether  is* v  188 

awful  fathers  of  mankind . . . .  <  295 
this  our  fether  did  for  us.  ...a 297 
when  all  our  fs  worshipped,  b  445 
mighty  fether  of  the  gods. .  ,h  448 
mitred  f.  in  tho  calendar. . .  .^450 
f  s  that  wear  rags  do  make*,  .j  497 
no  more  like  my  fether*. . .  .a  498 
our  F.  makes  this  x>erfect . . . .  1 355 
father  of  some  stratagem*. .  bb  300 
sweet  father  of  soft  rest n  380 

Father-in-law-thing  to  be  f-i-l.cc490 

Fathom-full  fathom  five  thy*,  .t  46 

healths  five  fathom  deep*...  .m  97 

attempt  not  to  f.  the  sccrets.o  193 

wished  him  five  fethom e  281 

fathom  deep  I  am  in  love*.  .10  247 
Fathomless-dread,  f..  alone. .  .a  323 


Fatness^f  these  pursy  times*.b455 

Fault- was  a  grievous  feult* ....  m  9 

in  beauty,  fs  conspicuous.. .  .u  17 

moulded  out  of  feults* m  51 

so  may  he  rest;  his  feults*. .  .p  63 

with  all  her  feults  she. A  69 

errors  fill  him  with  faults*. .  .264 

with  all  thy  f  s,  I  love  thee 2  73 

in  mero  want  of  feult q  75 

iflittle  feults* <J75 

vain  to  find  feult  with gST 

does  ono  feult  at  first. o  83 

shun  the  feult  of  such o  108 

image  of  a  wicked  heinous  f.  ^p  110 

are  not  feults  forgot c  166 

covers  f  sat  last  with  shame*.d427 

'tis  nature's  feult  alone <490 

f  8  we  flatter  when  alone c  396 

be  to  her  f  s  a  little  blind.  ...^476 

the  greatest  of  feults z  119 

men  still  had  faults a  120 

men  excuse  their  feults c  120 

fault,  and  not  tho  actor*. . .  .d  120 
f  s  condemned,  ere  it  be*.. .  .d  120 
feult  seeming  monstrous*. . .« 120 
f.  the  worse  by  the  excuse*.  ./120 

like  my  brother's  fault* A 120 

only  fault,  and  that  is  fault*,  i  120 
feults  that  are  rich,  are  feir*.^  120 
more  In  hiding  for  tho  f.*. .  .j  120 

fill  him  with  feults*. b  265 

too  sensitive  of  their  feults. n  169 
jealousy  8hai>es  f  s  that*. . . .  m  216 
kills  for  feults  of  his  own*. . .  A  217 
in  other  men  we  Ts  can  vpy.u  217 

io  hide  the  feults  I  see m  228 

hidden  feults  and  follies. . . .  o  228 

thou  hast  no  feult j>831 

merits  or  their  fs  to  scan . . .  t>  832 

thy  faults,  conspicuous r  263 

fHendship  we  only  see  the  fs^xlTS 
feult  which  needs  it  most. .  .n  444 
condemned  for  a  f.  alone*. .  .g  166 
fs  do  not  fbar  to  abandon. . .  o  168 
the  feult,  dear  Brutus,  is*.,  .y  254 

'tis  not  a  feult  to  love r  238 

In  love  we  see  no  feults. . . .  .^  172 
faults  were  thick  as  dust. . .  .e  175 
feults  of  his  own  liking*. ...  7 197 

vile  ill-fevor'd  faults* a  463 

a  great  feult  in  wine fe468 

f.  to  give  the  people  scope*.  .*  448 
nobody  but  has  his  feult*. .  .e  346 

his  worst  fault  Is* e  345 

copy  fs  is  want  of  sense r  350 

glittering  o'er  my  feult*. . . .  .2356 

chidq  him  for  feults* e  359 

whom  I  know  most  faults*. .  u  359 
feults  lie  open  to  the  laws*,  .j 308 
what  faults  they  commit. . .  .y  309 
Faultless-thinks  a  f.  price  to . .  r  331 
Favor- word,  nor  princely  1*. .  .t62 
red  signs  of  f.  o'er  thy  lace. .  ^31 

lines  of  fevour* d51 

hangs  on  princes'  fevors* A  94 

kisses  and  favours  are. 0  87 

ev'ry  heavenly  favour  lent,  .e  339 

thy  favour  was  my  life e  450 

Ts  nnexi>ected  doubly  pleaBe.b429 
crept  in  favour  with  myself*  « 116 
O.  were  fevour  so*.... 2120 
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for  her  faTors  call. .... .  .r  115 

fortane  favors  the  bold q  16C 

hospitablo  fa  you  should'^,  .n  202 

ikyours.  nor  your  bate d  209 

himself  into  a  man's  favoTir*.A  346 

can't  be  cured  with  favors,  .p  346 

FavoriteHBecmed  fs  of  bcaven..cl  132 

f.  of  full  many  a  mess y3i0 

•  fftvorite  has  no  fticnd ....  ^'  169 

«xalt8  great  nature's  fs c  453 

nature's  prime  favourites. . .  .a  30 
S.  aa  the  general  friend ,j  424 

Pkwn-fitwn  that  late  hath  lo8t..z  89 
Pay-f  8  forsook  the  purer  fields.r  138 
Fear-fear  and  timorous  doubt...i(;  1 

my  fears  are  laid  aside ^10 

fears  nothing  known g  49 

hope  rather  than  fear v  49 

fear  not  the  future ..^/'67 

BO  more  may  fear  to  die A  81 

no  fear  lest  he  should  swerve,  w  56 

and  then  our  fears 1 85 

that  fears  no  ill  to  come v  65 

deceive  nor  fears  torment. . .  .e  66 

cnckoo  I  O  word  of  fear* Z  23 

fears  of  future  want  molest. . .  /  23 

atop  with  the  fear  I  feel hao 

Lope  and  fear  alternate  chase./ 46 
wicked  friends  converts  to  f.*.»n  46 
triumphant  o'er  our  fears. . .  ,q  70 
their  sordid  birth  from  fear,  .q  71 
weakness  to  lament,  or  fcar*.x  72 
strange  that  men  should  fear*.f  73 
more  pangs  and  fs  than  wars'*'.A  94 

are  fraught  with  fear 1 60 

the  fear  that  kiUs v91 

fears  our  hopes  belied JBl 

duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. .  .c  90 
lisars  not  to  do  ill.  yet  fears.  .X;  114 

*  flklnt  cold  fear  thrills* <  121 

sick  and  capable  of  fears*. .  .t  121 
jxight,  imagining  some  f  jar*.m  121 
fa  are  less  than  horrible*. .  .n  121 
Scotland,  as  the  term  of  f*..p  121 
exempt  themselves  from  f*.  .r  121 
f.,  when  tyrants  seem  to*. .  .u  121 
fear  oppresseth  strength*. .  .v  121 
hearts  of  men  are  full  of  f*.  .to  121 

Wanch'd  with  fear* yl21 

t.  of  death  than  f.  of  life.  ...bb  121 
loves  the  man  whom  ho  fs.  .o  120 

without  our  fears a  253 

tin  guilt»created  fear r  453 

Tirtuous  nothing  fear  but. aa  453 
himself  in  continual  fear.  ...e  448 
Immanity  with  all  its  fs. . .  .n  329 

there  his  fear  prevails c  381 

sinks  the  note  of  fear u381 

f.  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes,  .q  120 
f.  was  greater  than  his  haste  r  120 
f.  though  fleeter  than  the.  ...r  120 

apt  to  f.  for  the  fearless <  120 

f.  always  springs  from u  120 

fear  is  cruel  and  mean vl20 

foe  of  courage  is  the  fear.  ...x  120 
1  is  the  parent  of  cruelty. .  .to  120 

am  aAraid,  and  that  is  f y  120 

1  of  Him  who  is  a  righteouB.i  259 

I  fear  is  wan  toff  cars ^361 

1  lest  carelessness  take  care. 9  361 
to  othezB  did  him  feare y373 


fear  him  and  you  hare c  364 

have  nothing  else  to  fear. . .  .c  364 
thyself  all  reverence  and  f .  ,d  364 
kings  should  fcaro  and  serve.a  367 

iunocencc  a  fear u  339 

what  sliould  bo  the  fear*.  .,,x2'.5 
when  it  dawns  from  fears.. .j»  201 

a  senseless  fear  of  God c412 

fear  each  bush  an  officer*. .  .j  412 
name  wero  liablo  to  fear*. ,..l 412 
my  lord,  with  anxious  fear..m  217 

sailors  freeze  with  fear i  404 

f.  to  I080  what  they  enjoy*. m  460 

no  fears  to  beat  away s  250 

last  of  all  our  evils  fear m  200 

adored  through  fear a  491 

extinguish  fear {315 

for  those  who  have  no  fear.,  .i  315 

fear  and  bloodshed k  312 

are  friends  for  fear* m  448 

tyrant's  fears  decrease  not*.p  448 
to  saucy  doubts  and  fears*. u'  496 
hate  that  which  we  often  f*dd  497 
f.  their  subjects'  treachery*./ 437 
lost  I  should  fear  and  fall. .  ..6  357 
knows  no  other  fear  ........ X;  358 

fear,  for  their  scourge a  359 

f.  not  the  anger  of  tho  wiser  359 

setting  it  up  to  fear* r  308 

fearia  affront o474 

hazard  what  ho  fs  to  lose. .  .u  476 

emotions  both  of  rage  and  f  .X;  490 

Feared-aro  moro  to  be  feared,  .g  306 

Fearcst-grossly  f.  thy  death*.  .0  391 

Fearful-it  is  a  fearful  thing.  ,..g80 

fearful  spirit  busy  now .j  375 

goodness  never  fearful* m  455 

makes  it  f.  and  degenerate*  j'  187 
f.  unbelief  is  unbelief  in...  J^449 

Fcaring-heaven  and  f.  hell 1 7 

he  died  fearing  God* o  20 

fearing  what  thine  eyes. . . .  ^279 

many  years  of  f.  death* e  409 

Fearlcsa-muse  imparts,  in  f. .  .u336 
Feast-were  going  to  a  feast. . .  .m  13 

when  I  make  a  feast t  76 

nature's  temp'rate  feast 6  83 

death  I  what  f.  is  toward*. . .  .u  84 

lamish'd  at  a  feast X;  94 

feast  in  his  favorite  room c  99 

blest  be  those  feasts a  122 

Ts  in  every  mess  have  folly*/ 122 
I  hold  an  old  accustom 'd  t.*.gl22 

who  rises  Arom  a  feast* k  122 

sat  at  any  good  man's  feast*.^  178 
one  feast,  one  house,  one*. .  ,k  191 
at  night  we'll  f.  together*. .  .&  198 
welcome,  makes  a  merry  f.*.u463 
with  feasts,  and  oflTrings  . .  .X;  296 

goes  to  tho  feast* a  322 

great  feast  of  languages*.. . .  .r  351 

enough's  a  feast X;302 

the  feast  of  reason .p854 

on  his  stores  do  daily  feast,  .c  486 
compared  been  to  public  fs.g  256 
perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd.  .2  332 

my  share  of  the  feast* e  122 

nourisher  in  life's  feast*. . .  .p  235 

Feasting-grew  fat  with  f.*.....e  122 

Feat-recounts  the  fs  of  youth..  .<  7 

trade  of  war  no  feat v456 


Feather-his  feathers  so  black,  .g  22 
for  all  his  feathers,  was  «-cold.«  29 

viewed  his  own  feather «  24 

with  our  own  feathers 1 24 

feathers  are  moro  beautiful*. A  25 

the  swan's  down  feather .j  33 

I  blow  this  feather  from* e  61 ' 

because  his  feathers  are* gOO 

feather  so  lightly  blown*. . .  .p  122 

she  plumes  her  feathers o  469 

to  wafta  feather ^.a324 

the  feather,  whence  the  pen.m  331 
I  am  not  of  that  feather*. . .  .u  170 . 

Feathered-^lewy  f.  sleep 1 390 

Feathery-feathery  people  of.. .  .n  21 ' 
Featuro-fsof  tho  mother's...  nl6 

show  virtue  her  own  f.* 7  455 

hard  fs  every  bungler t313 

February-such  a F.  face* will 

February  last,  my  heart i  136 

February  bears  the  bier n  370 

excepting  February  alone. .  .6  269 

slant  sun  of  F.  pours g  269 

give  to  F.  twenty-nine d  209 

the  F.  sunshine  steeps A  269 

February  makes  a  bridge. . .  .i  269 

Fecundity-fountain  off. p  461 

Fed-vice  is  fed ki5i 

memory  f.  tho  soul  of  love,  .d  260 
never  fed  of  the  dainties*. . . .«  364 

by  deepest  calms  are  fed 2  342 

commendations  I  am  fed*. .  .g  343 

unwilling  to  bo  fed ©91 

speak  as  ono  who  fed  on n  339 

then  departs  full  fed* k  232 

Foe-despairing  of  his  foe Z  309 

as  if  the  golden  fee* c  326 

Bet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee* { 84 

0  boatman,  thrico  thy  fee e  86 

two  deaths  had  been  thy  fee . .  w  66 

Feeblo-if  virtue  feeble  were. . .c  454 

like  feeble  age* «  409 

not  enough  to  help  tho  f.  up*p  195 

feeble  arms  combined j  311 

f.  wrong  because  of  weakne88.b  489 

Feed-than  feed  it  with  such*. . .«  43 
to  feed,  were  best  at  home*. .  J  44 
where  he  breeds  life  to  f.  him..s  80 

f)9edlike  oxen  at  a  stall* r  83 

much  to  feed  on,  as  delight*.. s  69 
t.  my  soul  with  knowledge. .  .e  90 

to  feed  on  hope e94 

and  feed  hergrief M 100 

feed  £ttt  the  ancient  gmdge*.^  363 
nothing  else  it  will  f.  my*. . .  r  363 
should  feed  this  Are;  and*. .  .c  461 
He  that  doth  the  ravens  t*. .  v  348 
but  to  sleep  and  feed*. /  265 

Feeding-ehaU  starve  with  f.*. .  .h  11 
hare  was  out  and  feeding . ...»  81 

Feel-that  dare  are  quick  to  feel.d  62 
would  make  us  feel— must  t..r'lS 

she  feels  it  instantly d  212 

to  think  and  to  f..  constitute. X:  177 

shall  he  not  rather  feel 6b  231 

of  what  we  feel  and  what. . .  .x  237 
they  themselves  not  feel*. . .  .0 187 
heart  is  stone  that  f 's  not.  .m  466 
tragedy  to  those  who  feel.  ...y484 
whoe'er  feels  deeply,  feels. .  .^165 

1  what  I  can  ne'er  ezpreM.*  .a  234 
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those  who  feci  it  most ./2i0 

1  that  I  am  happpier  than  I. .  J 10 1 
who  shall  foci  them  most. . .  ,g  314 

■aying  all  one  fccIs a  315 

silver  head  to  feel nl^ 

bat  neither  feels  nor  fears. .  .e  328 
for  mo  didst  foel  such  pain,  .d  359 

feel  what  wretches  feel* n  310 

no  timo  to  fool  thom <  427 

Veeling-gruat  f's,  camo  to  thcm.f  49 
stronjS  is  tho  feeling  within..^  201 
half  can  tell  love's  feeling. . ./» 129 
&Ilow  fwling  makes  one. . .  .g  *13 
tears,  f'8  bright  embodied.. a 415 
genius  iM  unitod  withtruo  f.wl77 

wealth  of  rich  feelings .J  122 

feelings  are  to  mortals  given,  fc  122 

why  should  feeling  ever « 282 

high  mountains  arc  a  f u  412 

feelings  long  cxtiu(;i:ishod..a448 
f 's rush'd  upon  my  heart... .%  364 
more  conscientous  feeling. .  .e  169 
in  foclincs,  not  in  figures.. .  .n  ^30 

there  is  no  f.,  perhaps 5  281 

to  feci  aU  feeling  die &239 

that  kindred  feelings  might. b  233 
f.  of  Badness  and  longing. . .  .2  369 
f.  than  song;  but  better  far. a  193 
beholding  heaven,  and  t...aa  191 
help  others  out  of  a  fellow  f .  .i  196 

full  rivrr  of  f.  overflows <  197 

f.  doeiH*r  than  all  thought. .  .n  419 

feelings  of  tho  soul o  297 

f 's  havo  got  a  deadly  wound  p  346 
feeling  of  disappointment. .  .e  300 
ft\jm  my  sensoa  take  all  f  s*.  .c  398 

Feet-lie  close  about  his  feet <  34 

rows  her  state  with  oary  f . . .  ./33 
with  oary  f.  bears  forward — fc  33 
walk'd  those  blessed  foot*  . . .  .*  66 

pale  feet  cross'd  in  rest »  83 

turf  is  warm  beneath  h'?r  f .  .d  149 

her  ftKjt  tou<".h  tho  earth t»  183 

eyes  to  her  feot  as  they  stoal.y  163 
her  pretty  feet  liko  snails. . .  .1 163 
f.  that  run  on  willing  errandsa  164 
feet  beneath  her  petticoat. .  .c  16t 

feet  like  sunny  gems d  164 

with  naked  feet  sho  trod. ...  ^276 

they  lio  about  our  feet i  136 

I  Bet  my  print  less  .feet el37 

tho  daisy  at  thy  foet 1 138 

xtiached  tho  daisies  at  my  f .  .0 138 
touch'd  by  his  feot  tho  daisy  e  139 
f.  have  touch'd  the  meadows/ 139 
river  linger  to  kiPS  thy  feet. .  .g  140 
fltandiug  at  its  father's  feet..<  140 

bleeding  at  his  feet : 9  202 

with  white twlnklin  feet... d 271 
without  tho  clay  at  thy  fect.e  152 
f  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat*o  363 
Btrawbcrry,  creeping  at  our  f.A;  129 

open  for  his  painful  foet <  222 

and  blooding  foet i230 

mom,  with  dewy  feet A  410 

feet  do  make  indentures h  321 

first  trips  up  the  feet ft  468 

deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet.m  323 
tinkling  of  Innumerable  f . .  .y  351 

kiss  his  foet* d34l 

feet  are  shod  with  silence,  .oa  382 


at  my  f.  tho  city  slumbered. b  390 
chains  about  the  f.  of  Ood. .  .t  345 
not  from  his  feet,  as  one.. . .  .0  478 

hours  with  flying  feet ^423 

standing  with  reluctant  flBct.«  487 

my  feot  aro  parched 7488 

Feign-a  fa«.o  untaught  to  f . . .  .&  445 
Feigning-with  feigning  volcc^d  3f(6 

verses  of  feigning  love* h  480 

since  lowly  feigning* p  60 

most  fHendship  is  feigning*. i(;  174 

Foll-f.  out  I  know  not  why &  63 

thebrightost  fell* «10 

as  it  fell  upon  a  day e271 

great  Caesar  fcU* dSU 

Felicity-thoir  green  felicity. . .6  274 
holiness  is  felicity  itself. . . .  .n  197 
our  own  f.  we  rna^o  or  find.  10 190 

Fellow- want  of  it  the  fellow km 

firam'd  strango  fs  In  her  time*»  61 
como  on,  old  f.,  and  drink . . .  .^86 
bark  when  their  fellows  do*.s  102 
f.  fault  camo  to  match  It*. .  .e  120 
this  fellow's  wise  enough*,  .n  163 
in  combination  with  his  f  *s.c  253 
young  fellows  will  bo  young,  b  486 

touchy,  testy,  pleasant  f m  167 

a  fellow  feeling  makes  one. .  .^  413 
lean  f.  beats  all  conquerors.. . 1 452 

fellow  of  good  respect* h  200 

worthy  fellows ;  and  like*.,  .p  812 
thou  art  a  strange  foDow*. . .  .h  320 
hath  this  fellow  no  feeling*,  .h  322 

hail,  fellow,  well  met dd  600 

Fellowship-f.  of  all  great  souls  ^'  165 
out  upon  this  half  fkced  f.*.  .m  498 

fellowship  good  in  thee* g^S 

Felonious-for  some  f.  end q  288 

Felony-f.  to  drink  small  beer*.  A  499 
Felt-though  ho  felt  as  a  man. . .  i  489 
Female-over  his  f.  in  duo  awe.  /257 

tho femalo  train <244 

thou  f.  tongue — running....X;320 

female  namo  unri  val'd r  368 

circle  rounded  under  f.  hands.  2  68 
Feminlne-as  angels,  without  f.n475 

Fen-from  tho  frozen  fen ^269 

along  tho  moorish  fens q  404 

Fenco-roso  by  the  garden  f . . .  .m  155 

cunning  in  fence a  74 

smell  a  rose  through  a  fcnoe.m  151 
Fend-guiding  hand  that  fends.  <  292 
Fem-overy  f.  is  tucked  and.. .  .c  377 
ferns  bend  lowly  her  stops. .  .<  127 
fs  wcro  curling  with  thirst.  .<  409 
hidden  to  the  knees  in  fs. . .  ,g  439 

Ferny -f.  plumes  but  half A  128 

Ferry mar-f.  which  poets* o  84 

Fervent-with  a  f.  heart  goes. . .  .n  66 
Fervor-silent  f.  did  bespeak. .  .w  413 

Fester-lilies  that  foster* 7  130 

Festival-night  bcforo  some  f.*.  .n  IS 

hail  to  thy  returning  f g  450 

Festive-splendours  of  that  f . .  .t>  206 

Fetcho<l-'tis  so  far  fetched e  429 

FeUock-that  stain'd  their  rs*.»  460 

Fetter-slavo  in  hisfsis p388 

fetter  strong  madness* wl07 

very  fetters  of  your  flesh a  10 

sons  to  fs  aro  consign 'd h  347 

L  time  with  everlaatlng.  . . .«  426 


FtotteriBg-ao  C  of  anthoflty*. .  .p  If 

Fetterkwft-Oh the f.  mind m421 

Fever^-when  a  raging  fercr tf  9S 

hot  fever  of  unrest sS31 

Feverisb-dxaiB'd  bj  f.  lips  ...s461 

f.  men  thy  calm  sweet  fkoe.  .n44 

Few- when  he  has  won  too f . .  .k  17-i 

few  there  are  whom  theeo. . .  jr  29f 

£.  of  the  nnpleasant'st  woTds*»  316 

Fib-mtenToaaoflb ^77 

Fickle-«n  men  eell  thee  f .*. . . .« 1C8 
FicUenew-on  fortone'e  1*. . .  .a  3U 

ficklenese  is  the  wnK^ q  132 

loTeljf.ofaii  April  day i2T0 

Fictiott-etranger  than  t *  443 

fiction  rises  pleasing  to r  44J 

f.,  in  a  dream  of  passion*. . .  .m  S?4 
Fid(Ue-teaeh  kings  to  f.  and. . .  .e  303 
Fidelity-as  a  pawn  f  or  his  f . . .  .f  1 :2 

Ff  e-fle.  my  losd,  lie* rSll 

fienp<»n.  •-bntyet"* i/4» 

Field-accidents  by  flood  and  f.*.«  3 

farewell  happy  fields r90 

joyless  Ts  and  thorny  thickels.tSl 
the  best  man  i'  tho  field*.. ...  .p  71 

beat  this  ample  field ct3 

in  those  holy  fields* iS 

by  field  and  by  f^n rl4a 

tho  scent  of  bean  fiidds e  134 

field  o'  tho  cloth  of  gold (  Ul 

bnttercnxM  across  the  field.. s  13} 

the  fields  have  lost 1196 

in  what  more  hsppy  fields.,  .a  190 
over  tho  Held  tho  flowers. . . /3»l 
fields  aro  drear,  and  streams.  &3TS 
gay  looked  the  fields*  regaUa.ftStI 

brighter  fields  on  high WB 

lK*neath  tho  random  flrM. . .  j'  1» 
f.  is  fnU  as  it  weU  can  hold.. ./ 131 
smiles  on  tho  Ts  until  they.y411 
Ts  which  piv^mlse  corn  and.ir9N 

the  field,  the  woodland a  213 

cowslips  paint  the  smili&gf.*  U7 

field  in  shining  white ^SS 

fields  are  sweet  with  clover. .«  UT 

fs  whore  tho  sleepy  cows 1 4* 

tho  fields  with  grc^n  werj...ifl4 

shines  on  a  distant  L  ^ /3B 

each  field  a  barren  waste.. ..^39 
field  of  the  tombless  dead. . .  .9*Sf 

thoQgh  the  field  be  lost f  tft 

he  that  in  the  field  is  slain... 'I^ 
tho  field  and  acre  ofourGod.sIM 

fens  the  smiling  field '3n 

f^m  brighten  ingTs  of. ^3^ 

pass'd  o'er  empty  fields <3TI 

brown  fields  were  brrblm...'3n 

the  fields  are  fragrant* '373 

single  sufferer  flrom  thef....f3Q3 

in  the  fields  which  grow «  *• 

begem  tho  blnersoftheiky.'fA 

the  fields  his  study t^ 

which  hardly  moists  the f  f.*3Sl 

fresh  field  calls  os 9^ 

the  king  of  the  field i^' 

thy  else  nngmteftal  field.. .-'^SS 
action  in  the  tented  field*... »<« 
fields  with  plenty  crowacd..**** 
mlilst  the  desert  fraltf)Blfi.^U9 

Fiend-the  warry  fiend  flood... •• 
thou  marble-hsixted  fl8Bd*.d3U 
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into  Chaos;  ginco  the  fiend,  .x  104 
tbaoldhnman  flonds a  448 

0  most  delicate  fiend'* i  477 

riAnd-like-M.  is  it  to  dwell. ...  2  384 
Fierce-contentions  fierce «  67 

lion  is  not  BO  f.  as  painted...  .A  12 

lion  is  not  so  fierce  as  they . .  j  12 

Fiery-track  of  his  fiery  car*. ,  w  447 

Fife-the  wry-ncck'd  fife* aa  43 

aonnd  tho  clarion,  fill  the  f .  .u  116 

the  eaT'piercing  fife* y  469 

Fifty-a  hundred  and  £.  ways*. .  1 3C3 
better  fifty  years  of  Europe.^600 

Fig-a  fig  for  woo X;6C 

to  praise  the  fig  wo  are  £rce..b  439 

long  life  better  than  figs*. . .  j  235 

Fight-that  fly  may  fight  again. A  73 

nothing  but  qnarrel  and  f. ...  a  32 

maio  again  fight  another X;  73 

he  who  fights  and  mns <  73 

he  that  fights  and  runs p  73 

we'll  forth  and  fight* c  89 

it  was  in  fight* d  74 

dark  and  desperate  fight gl^ 

not  dare  to  fight  for  such. ... g  73 
fight  when  they  can  fly  no*,  .c  74 
let  graceless  zealots  fight . . .  .d  3i>8 
cannot  f.  for  love,  as  men*,  .d  480 
gird  us  for  the  coming  fight  y  405 
it  eata  the  sword  it  f  s  with*,  e  461 
they  now  to  fight  are  gone..m  467 
f.,  gentleman  of  England*.  ..A  469 
no  stomach  to  this  fight*.. .  .q  460 

good  at  a  fight c405 

fight  like  devils*. 108II 

nezrea  the  feeble  arm  for  t...t  367 

Fighting-^  for  his  country a  80 

flighting  was  grown  rusty. .  .a  467 

dream  of  fighting  fields r  311 

Figure-make  mo  a  fixed  f.* c  65 

f.  to  ourselves  the  thing  we. A  207 
figures  that  almost  move . . .  .a  317 
want  of  figuro,  and  a  smalL  .0  341 
no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies*.*  390 
FUbert-hedge-f.h.  with  wild..  .0 161 
Filch-fs  firom  mo  my  good*. .  .r  387 

Filial-untie  the  filial  band d  71 

flilial  obligation,  for  some*. .  .y  187 

Fill-but  to  f.  a  certain  portion/ 114 

they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as*,  .x  4C0 

lie  fills,  he  bounds,  connects. r  180 

•o  He  only  can  fill  it o  8r>8 

Filter-sigh  that  f  s  through. .  .6  281 

Filthy-but  a  f.  piece  of  work*.r  314 

Find-world  can't  find  me  out.  J  68 

to  find  that  better  way A  20 

1  shall  find  one ^82 

safe  bind,  safe  find ^44 

leave  us  and  find  us  the  same.u  45 

flwt  bind,  fast  find* {407 

aearch  will  find  it  out v831 

^tetwa  maj  finde  him  who. . .  .e  339 

■hall  never  find  it  more* 1 324 

finds  mark  tho  archer  little.  9  481 
rs  too  late  that  men  betray  .ik  474 
find,  at  length,  like  eagles. .  .&  422 

Flnding^f  f.  a  fellow-creature.u  172 

Fine-suit  In  frames  as  flbae <63 

line  has  the  day  been........g411 

fine  by  degrees,  and «40G 

1  by  defect,  and  delicately.  .&  476 


none  so.  fine  as  Nelly A  478 

Fingor-with  trembling  fs  did.  .r  67 
fingers  with  base  bribes*.. . .  .p  64 

unmoving  finger  at* c  65 

decay's  efijacing  fingers /80 

God's  f.  touched  him  and. ..  .s 86 
cunning  Ts  tend  on  loom. .  .a  483 

taper  f  s  catching  at  all c  149 

finger  cf  Qcd  has  planted. . .  ^  13C 
i's  full  cf  leaves  and  Cowers. «  373 
finger  on  allfiowing waters.. 2 377 

discerns  Gcd's  fingers e870 

where  to  my  finger* a  255 

a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger*.  ./ICC 
written  by  God's  fingers. . . .  y  230 

her  fingers  burn  with 1 153 

finger  on  the  lips  of  care. . .  .A  288 

with  unwearied  fingers d  40G 

at  my  finger's  end* cc  49G 

at  their  fingers'  ends a  320 

goodncHS  in  his  litllo  flnqer.r  182 
softly  her  fingers  wander*.-, . .«  312 

finger  points  to  heaven e  297 

with  f  s  weary  and  wor^. ....  2  341 

Finish-perfect  f.  emulate h  317 

Fiuishcd-ecarccly  f.  their  .ytrco.  .h  34 
left  to  bo  finished  by  such*,  .t  257 
finished  her  own  crown  in. .  .2193 
Finisher-greatest  works  is  f.\.to  348 
Fir-spiry  fir  and  shapely  box.a  22C 
tho  firro  that  wcepeth  stilL .  .x433 
a  lonely  fir  tree  is  standing. f^43C 

Firbloom-swoct  is  tho  f d  131 

Firo-wiU  set  the  heart  on  fire*,  .v  4 
bound  upon  a  wheel  of  fire*. .  .c  6 

as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire* Ill 

bow  of  pillared  fires 0IG 

fire  that  mounts  tho* y43 

bastion  firinged  with  fire o  69 

never-quenching  fire* d  84 

in  a  fruitless  fire 260 

spark  of  celestial  firo d  63 

whose  raptures  firo  mc b  70 

fires  tho  length  of  Ophincus.  .0  92 
chestnut  in  a  former's  fire*.. .«  72 
violent  fires  soon  bum  out*.&  103 
blew  tho  firo  that  bums  ye*.  1 103 

purer  fires  on  high « 106 

burnt  child  dreads  tho  fire,  .p  107 

by  firo  of  sooty  coal h  20G 

be  fire  with  fire* ioSGO 

crocus  fires  are  kindling. . .  ,h  373 
anger  as  tho  fiintbearsfire*.n  258 
seemed  all  on  f.  at  the  touch..A  411 
fire  that  severs  day  from*. .  .x  409 
whirlwinds  of  tempestuously  123 

should  feed  this  fire* c  461 

ono  touch  of  fire  and  all v  315 

motion  of  a  hidden  firo <  344 

moved  exulting  in  his  fires.. A  409 
leaves  fall  into  billows  of  fire.fc  410 
111  turn  to  sparks  of  firo*. .  ,g  410 

love  is  like  firo ^239 

my  fires  light  up  the  hearths./ 269 
domes  involved  in  rolling  f  .u  458 

he  fires  the  proud  tops* m  410 

we  need  is  the  celestial  flre.r  177 

that  fire  is  genius r  177 

love  is  a  fire,  love  is  a  coal. .  y  244 

your  love's  hot  fires* m  240 

her  pale  fire  she  snatches*,  .a  419 


smiles  by  his  cheerful  firo. .  10 197 

fire  in  each  eye .s 495 

and  climbing  fire* kki^l 

fire  in  the  west  fades X;438 

sat  by  his  fire n  311 

waked  with  notes  of  firo *  311 

beheld  a  hugo  fire  shine d  303 

glass  of  liquid  firo  and /468 

fs  aro  quenched,  her  beau  ty.t  446 
little  firo  is  quickly  troddcn*.flr327 
your  altars  and  your  fires. . .  A  329 

steal  fire  from  tho  mind A  423 

hold  their  course,  till  firo  ..  .c  425 
raging  fires  meet  together*.. r  108 
smito  with  firo  from  heaven .  a  145 
firo  in  her  dusky  blooms. . .  .g  136 
eyes  with  pictures  in  tho  fiVQ.g  123 
firo  is  quickly  trodden  out*. A 123 
fire  that's  closest  kept  bums*.*  123 

the  firo  i' tho  flint J 123 

autumn  firo  bums  slowly. .  .c  375 

Fouls  made  of  firo 6304 

In  tho  west  is  a  sea  of  firo... d  152 

tho  living  fires 1 251 

luck  iK^sitlo  his  firo m  251 

martyr  in  his  shirt  of  firo. .  .c  256 

fires  of  ruin  glow d  1G7 

riggetl  out  with  sails  of  firc.d  411 

.  BOO  yonder  fire* A275 

with  tho  sunset's  firo ./276 

from  small  firos  comes  oft. .  .9  362 

0  for  a  muse  of  fire* /340 

1  am  on  f.  to  hear  this  rich*.  A  203 

live  their  wonted  fires 0  285 

I  still  adoro  my  firo / 157 

multitude  of  cheerful  flroa. .«  402 
bosom  of  old  night  oa  firo. .  .y  4u3 
sparks,  they  aro  all  on  fire*.n  403 

tempest  dropping  fire* o  404 

mako  a  dull  firo  bum Jt  400 

won,  as  towns  with  firo* o  40(J 

Fire-fly-f.f  8  o'or  tho  meadow .  .n  212 
f-f  s  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,  tt  403 

Firo-placo-the  radiant  f-p /377 

Firoside-fircsido  enjoyments. .«  377 
f.  still  the  light  is  shining,  .d  198 

no  firoside.  howsoc'er 6  82 

welcome  to  a  foroign  fireside.!  463 

Firm-or  too  firm  a  heart j  244 

let  firm  well  hammerod a  319 

Firmament-fellow  in  the  f.*.. .  .g  64 
set  them  in  the  firmament .  .<  402 

seemed  to  threat  the  f 1 435 

earth's  firmament  do  shine.. « 129 

glowed  the  firmament y  411 

spacious  firmament  on  high .  1 4ol 
kindling  in  the  firmament. . 1 403 
smile  of  tho  blue  firmament. .  u  C9 

Flrmness-off  her  wonted  f. . .  .d  184 
love  of  firmness  without x  47 

First-love  beauty  at  first  sight. 9 17 
'twas  tho  first  to  fado  away.  ..a  94 
know  how  first  he  mot  her.  .e  501 
first  of  human  life  must. . .  .m  473 

first  time  I  road  an n353 

first  in  war,  first  in  peace. . .  .(321> 
first  tho  white  and  then  the..jrl60 
f.  to  bo  touch'd  by  the  thoms.&  380 

let  me  be  ever  the  first y  169 

be  not  the  first  by  whom. . .  .2 170 
slow  pace  at  first* ^408 
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the  first  to  be  toach'd u  233 

thefint  city  Cain e«490 

Hhows  its  best  fiice  at  first . .n  400 

the  first  who  came  away ...  .to  203 

7irBtling-rs  of  my  heart  shall*  d  SGI 

Fish-see  the  fish  cut  with  her*. toll 

the  fishes  live  in  the  sea* o  11 

can  fish  and  study  too r  11 

fish  the  last  food  was « 11 

tawney>finn'd  fishes* u  11 

for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea 1 25 

to  eat  no  fish* 551 

fish  with  the  worm* j  92 

goose  and  a  belt  the  fish  to.  .X;  123 
the  merry  fish  are  playing. . .  1 374 

fishes,  living  in  the  seas e  285 

when  the  labouring  fish. . .  .m  123 
fishes  of  so  many  features. .  .c  285 
skins  of  m-shap'd  fishes*. . .  ^  310 
t  cut  with  her  golden  oars*. a  480 
Piaher-blest  fishers  were;  and.  .til 

patient  fi.shcr  takes  his til 

the  fish-bank  and  the  fisher  . .  i  25 

the  fisher  droppcth  his  net. .  .q  96 

7ishing-nono  so  free  as  fishing .  r  11 

on  fishing  up  the  moon r  162 

Pishy-shapcs  beside,  that  f.  be.o  123 

fit-sad  by  fits,  by  start  'twas.. «  490 

pleasing  fit  of  melancholy. . .  n  259 

it  fits  thee  not  to  ask* o  292 

the  fit  is  strongest* b  310 

I  will  f.  it, with  some  bettez«.<400 
when  the  fit  was  on  him*. .  .a  382 
Pitting-reat  is  the  f.  of  self. . .  .p  361 
fitting  for  your  purpose*. . . . « 317 
Fix-whom  no  faith  could  fix .  .s  452 
Fixed-one  full  flx'd  on  heaven.fc  113 
Flag-builds  her  homo  with  flag8.r24 

death's  pale  f .  is  not* a  84 

nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  f . . .  o  70 

grew  broad  f.  flowers e  140 

1  flaunt  from  the  pool's fir  371 

their  flag  was  ftirl'd 6459 

that  does  not  carry  the  f . . .  .e  329 

flpare  your  country's  f b  830 

flag  in  mockery  over  slaves,  .o  124 
a  garish  flag  to  be  the  aim*. 9 124 

the  flag  of  our  union p  124 

the  meteor  f .  of  England.  ...e  124 
flag  has  braved  a  thousand.  ^124 

Flake-flake  after  flake i  393 

flakes  fall  broad,  and  wide.  J  378 
Flame-from  those  fa  no  light,  .d  91 

own'd  her  flame h  276 

and  feed  his  sacred  flame . . .  n  240 
unless  to  one  you  stint  the  f.d  173 
i  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame. . .  0  244 
still  the  succeeding  flame. . .  .t  244 
flame,  with  flaxen  band. ,,.J 245 

Ts  refin'd  in  breasts c  194 

belching  outrageous  f.  &r.  .2 194 
Tital  spark  of  heavenly  t.,..g  399 
S.  creeps  in  at  every  hole. . .  ./244 

s  flames  in  the  forehead n  277 

the  expiring  f.  renews to  451 

clear  asaf.  of  sacrifice......  i  156 

the  great  setting  flame ./290 

within  the  very  f.  of  love*.  .0 182 
by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame. u  182 
ilame  from  the  poppy's  leaf.*  149 
0ame  in  zmeadows  wet .e  133 


f.  so  red  ttom.  that  dead e  135 

with  a  running  flame g  136 

spark  may  burst  a  mighty  t.k  362 
Flaming-flaming  forge  of  life.X;  233 
Flanders. for  F.,  Portugal  or. .  .c  251 

Flap-f.  like  rustling  wings g  273 

Flash-of  his  keen,  black  eyea.m  109 

show  in  forked  flashes c  404 

flash,  and  cry  for  quarter . .  .e  457 

f.  the  white  caps  of  the  sea.  .u  446 

Flashing-was  flecked  with  f . . .  2  410 

f.  from  a  misty  sky «  892 

Flat-now  you  are  too  flat*. ...  a  386 
Flatter-flatter  and  praise*. . .  ./125 

fiiiults  we  f.  when  alone c  396 

Flattored-f.  its  rank  breath... .«  208 
being  thou  most  flattered*,  .x  124 

great  men  that  have  f* a  125 

should  the  poor  be  f* 1 125 

Flatterer-eye  be  not  a  f.* i  333 

f.  has  not  an  opinion t*  124 

I  teU  him  he  hates  fs x  494 

It  hath  no  flatterers r394 

Flattering-f,  unction  to  youi*.2>  126 
Flattery-or  f.  soothe  the  dull. .  .x  80 

'twere  gross  flattery J  74 

spend  our  flatteries* a  104 

but  poison'd  flattery* A 125 

flattery,  the  food  of  fools. . .  .i  125 

this  is  no  flattery* d  378 

he  who  courts  the  f to  124 

to  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  f*.d  125 

barren  f.  of  a  rhyme ./341 

Flannt-one  fs  in  rags «1C5 

Flauntod-their  stately  heads*. .  1 158 
Flaunting-the  f.  flowers  our.  ^  139 

with  f.  honeysuckle X:  142 

Flavor-that  gives  it  all  its  f. ...  2  451 

friendship,  f.  of  flowers i  173 

truth  has  rough  flavours  ..,.g  444 

Flaw-hundred  thousand  f 's*.  .0  416 

a  flaw  is  in  thy  iU-baked. . . .«  816 

expel  the  winter's  flaw* e  119 

Flawed-his  flaw'd  heart* A  827 

Flea-flea  has  smaller  fleas y  213 

Flecked-was  f.  with  flashing. . .  1 410 

Fled-thy  youth  hath  fled 06 

fled  is  that  music (27 

she  fled,  and  day  brought,  .ec  186 

it  steals,  till  all  are  fled »428 

of  summer  which  is  fled.. . .  j  886 

Flee-exile  ttom.  himself  can  f . .  h  419 

with  those  who  f.  is  neither. n  460 

two  kindred  spirits  flee m  895 

Fleece-temples  like  a  golden  f*to  189 

Fleecy-through  a  f.  cloud k  275 

Fleet-a  fleet  descry'd e  313 

ten  thousand  fleets  sweep. . .«  822 

Reetest-brightest  still  the  f . . .  .c  87 

Fleeting-world  is  all  a  f.  show  m  484 

monitor  of  fleeting  years. . .  .j)  156 

fleeting  as  'tis  fair s  200 

art  is  long  and  time  is  f o  424 

Fleetly-so  fleetly  did  she  stir,  .n  112 

Fleetness-indemnifying  f Jk  231 

Flesh-shocks  that  f.  is  heir  to*.d  85 
too  solid  flesh  would  melt*. .  .n  91 

we  eat  little  flesh o  100 

flesh  and  blood  can't  bear. .  .9  203 
of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  spirit «  206 
we  are  oiie,  one  flesh i  257 


f.  will  quiver  where  the sseS 

a  weight  of  carrion  flesh*. .  .a  86A 
her  fair  and  unpolluted  f.*. .« 184 

a  pound  of  man's  flesh* y  496 

pity  and  need  make  all  flesh  .r412 

off  my  f.  and  sit  in  my  bones.g  S74 

with  such  over-roasted  f.*. . .  .x43 

Flew-unheeded  f.  the  hours. .  .p  427 

Flexible-the  f.  rise  and  faU. . .  .d 309 

Flioth-f.  incessant  'twixt  the. o  844 

Flight-clogg'd  their  slow  flight.&  Sq 

by  a  prudent  f.  and  cunning.  A  43 

rumour  may  report  my  f.*. . .  .0  63 

brighten  as  they  take  their  f .  .e  85 

they  stretch  In  flight aag3 

sweet  peas,  on  tip-toe  for  a  f .  c  149 

his  flight  was  madness* %  121 

from  afar  to  view  the  flight. m  201 
which  sooneth  take  their  f . .  u  21S 

flight  of  common  souls d  495 

by  their  f.  I  never  can d  460 

speedier  f.  than  loudest s  344 

we  follow  in  his  flight. n  430 

•  in  the  flight  of  ages (2234 

do  not  take  thy  flight ik213 

unmeasured  by  the  f.  of  yearsttl75 
never  ending  f.  of  future — d  425 
around  in  ccasless  flight ....  1 425 

Fling-fling  away  ambition* 19 

fling  at  the  poor  wedded p  305 

other  fling  it  at  thy  face* A  65 

f .  the  winged  shafts  of  truth  u  337 
Flint-out  the  everlasting  f.*. .  .5 164 
anger  as  the  f.  bears  fire* — n  258 
can  snore  upon  the  flint. . .  .10  361 
f.  into  transparent  crystal. .  .r  177 

the  fire  1' the  flint* J123 

Flirtation-f.  depraves  it a  69 

flirtation  is  like  the a  69 

Flirting-now  f.  at  their  length.2313 

Flitted-gone— flitted  away ia  00 

Float^float  upon  the  wings  of.  .nlO 

float  upon  the  waves 0 171 

she  seemed  to  f.  in  the  air.  .m  183 

sweetly  did  they  float to  100 

float  near  me;  do  not  yet. . .  X;213 

floats  upon  the  river %  420 

float  amid  the  liquid  noon.  .ti486 
Floated-seemed,  and  £.  slow.  ..a  412 
Floating-f.  water  lilies  broad,  .e  140 

tht)  floating  water-lily <  161 

are  ftill  of  f .  mysteries n  376 

floating.  like  an  idle  thought.al58 

f.  over  hill  and  stream ^330 

Flock-feeds  his  fs ;  a  f^gaL . . .  .le  8 

wether  of  the  flock* A  91 

there  is  no  flock,  however. . .  .582 

the  flocks  to  keep A244 

flocks,  and  flow'ry  plains. . .  .i244 
f  s  thick-nibbling  through,  .d  136 

the  chewing  flocks n  259 

Flodden-O,  F's  fatal  fleld a  459 

Flog-flog  them  upon  all o308 

Flood-accidents  by  f.  and  fle]d*.m  2 

hourly  in  the  flood* A33 

fi*ost  unto  the  level  flood ib  53 

the  melancholy  flood*..... . .  .0 84 

the  governess  of  floods* a95 

push'd  by  the  homed  flood. » 118 
f.  you  with  a  foint  perfume. fc  147 
fs  have  flown  firom  simple*.*  302 
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mysterions  flood ^366 

■ay  that  floods  and  tcmpe8t8.c270 
lie  upon  us  like  a  deep  flood.r  419 
flood  may  pour  from  mom. . b  352 

taken  at  tho  flood* qS^i 

tiarka  across  the  pathless  f .  ,p  381 
flood  of  time  is  rolling  on.  .m  427 

thon  shoreless  flood 2  427 

o'er  the  margin  of  the  flood.. z  138 
another  fervent  f.  succeeds,  .a 375 
flood  of  softened  radiance. .  .h  446 
dead,  commands  the  flood. . .  1 438 

floods  and  streams e827 

Tlood-gato-and  o'erbearlng*...«187 

Xlooding-f.  the  earth  with Z  372 

Sloor-walking  across  the  floor.A  1G4 

tlie  nicely  sanded  floor «  206 

Sook,  how  the  f.  of  heaven*.  .X;403 

floor  to  bend  and  wave m  183 

Flora-at  the  head  of  F's  dance.n  156 
tls  Flora's  page,  in  every.,  a  139 

Flora  in  her  early  Iklay m  128 

Florcnoe-Facnza,  F.,  Persaro.  .5  317 

llcmrlsh-flourish,  or  may  &do.  v  86 

flourish  in  immortal  youth.  J  207 

flourish  when  ho  sleeps o  262 

flourishes  in  frost  work d  466 

flourishes,  I  will  bo  brief*. .  .^472 

tzansilx  the  f.  set  on  youth*.. M26 

llDuted-at  is  double  death*. .  y398 

Flow-backward,  O  tide  of  the. .  .gS 

t,  to  Join  tho  brimming  river.5  42 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee b48 

flows  his  song  through .j  836 

Ts  through  old  hush'd  Egypt.e  365 
mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  f.<449 

in  thy  ebb  and  flow 2427 

flow  through  all  forms 6  323 

reason,  and  tho  flow  of  soul.p  354 
flow  as  huccly  aa  the  sea*.  ..ffZil 
deceitful  shine,  deceitful  f .  .m  484 

Fkywer-flrst  f.  of  tho  earth »8 

roae,  the  queen  of  flowers.  ....j  18 

H  that  dies  when  first* u  18 

flowersdeadlio  withcr'd* u  18 

the  flowers,  tur  ladies* ./61 

•bowers  for  the  thirsting  f  s.  .u  69 
flowers  to  wither  at  tho  north.{  81 
flowers  and  crushed  grass. . .  .u  28 

flowers  richly  blooming d  70 

■ome  bitter  o'er  the  fs d45 

any  flower  rr  any  weed p  49 

en  chalic'd  flowers* «  26 

iminHiwakened  flowers «•  26 

flower,  that  smiles  tonlay . . . .«  45 

flower  that  buds  and X;  45 

Inridal  flowers  serve  foi* h  46 

not  a  flower  adorns ^90 

odor  of  the  human  flowers. ...  a  00 
t.  like,  closes  thus  its  leaves,  .q  79 
vrong  with  mournful  flowers.n  80 
noM,  and  gathered  flowers. .  .a  31 

beauty's  transient  flower <  94 

leares  and  flowers  do  cover. . .  J  81 
flowers  that  grow  between. .  .ti  81 

flowers  to  wither  at <81 

hirks  in  every  flower ^81 

sweetest  flower  of  all* as  83 

vaa  » flower,  is  only  weed. . .  .y  96 
Vblte  petals  from  tiie  f  s. . .  .k  893 

trath  needs  no  fsof  speech.  J  4A6 
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flowers  all  lovely  to  behold. .  w  825 

trom  the  f  s  ofall  books b  361 

nosegay  of  culled  flowers. . .  .n  351 

flowers  would  spring h  857 

orange  tree  has  fruit  and  f . .  J  439 

path  has  fewest  flowers e  896 

flowers  took  thickest  root.  ,..q  474 

weary  way  with  flow'rs a  476 

flower,  being  once  display'd*^  477 
naturally,  like  wild  flowers.  Jb  421 
thf.t  only  treads  on  flowers,  .p  427 

of  flowers  illumined »  816 

bring  flowers,  bright  Ts.... to  127 

each  simple  flower piU 

if  those  flowers  shall  pass. . .  .c  486 

wit  is  the  flower  of  the p  471 

flower  that  shall  be  mine. . .  .h  135 
flower  of  tho  golden  bom. ...» 136 
O  f&teful  f.  beside  tho  rill...  .q  137 
love  I  most  these  flowers. . . .  ^138 

flouro  of  flourea  all g  138 

bring  childhood's  flower.  ...J  138 

a  flower,  a  little  flower a  139 

bright  flowerl  whoso  home  ia.g  139 

given  to  no  other  flower g  139 

dear  common  f.,  that  grow'st.n  139 

flower  of  song,  bloom  on g  140 

to  tho  flowers  so  beautiful. . .» 140 
flowers  the  wanton  zephyrs.. b  161 

flowers  aro  honey  dew u  105 

f&ircst  fs  o'  the  season* d  HI 

Shalt  not  lack  the  flower*. . .  .e  142 

mournful  f.,  that  hidcst e  113 

gave  us  a  soulless  flower e  143 

flower  of  virgin  light (2145 

every  flower  ia  sweet  to  me.  ./145 

rarest  flower  in  all  the a  146 

richest  flower  in  all  tho  land .  a  146 

here's  flowers  for  you* d  147 

flower  the  painted  cup e  148 

flowers  that  como  and  go. . .  .d  118 

a  little  western  flower* n  118 

tho  flower  of  mercy i  149 

flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed J 149 

a  simplo  flower  deceives. . .  .n»  150 
f.  that  shunn'st  tho  glaro. . . .  n  150 

buds  into  ripo  flowers o  150 

f.  that  cheapens  his  array. .  .p  150 
a  sweeter  flower  did  nature.  .6 151 

beyond  the  sculptured  f o  151 

for  all  their  world  of  flowers,  u  151 

boast  itself  the  fairest  f A 130 

over  the  field  the  flowers. . . .  ^371 

land  of  opening  flowers e  371 

hedges  luxuriant  with  fs. . .  .d  371 
fs  loom  through  the  grass. . .  ^  871 

treasure  of  rare  flowers J  371 

spring  unlocks  the  flowers. . .  2  371 
fs  then  bud  and  blossom. . . . .  <  371 
fs  and  leaves  and  grasses. . .  .h  372 
flooding  tho  earth  with  fs. ...  2  372 

f  s  grow  swing  your  feet o  372 

flowers  fair  there  I  found. . .  .o  372 
leaves  are  sear,  and  flowers. .  b  378 

soonest  awake  to  tho  fs 5  880 

with  May's  fairest  flowers.,  .n  870 

should  bloom  a  wintry  f a  153 

man  that  fs  so  flresh  at  mom .  i  256 

norpresta  flower ^164 

lies  on  the  blue  flower 1 415 

f  s  of  spring  are  not  May's. .  .0  872 


again  looks  gay  with  fs r  372 

flowers  in  Aiding  leave  as. . .«  873 
flngers  full  of  leaves  and  fs. .«  373 
to  cool  the  parch'd  flowers. . .  2  874 

to  flowers  at  early  mom &  376 

flowers  and  fruits  have  long.  .6  377 
the  flower  she  touched  on. . .  n  112 
at  shut  of  evening  flowers.. dlOG 
flower  that  scorns  tho  eye. .  .e  103 

one  by  one  the  fs  close ^  lOS 

the  breath  of  flowers  is  fiur . .  &  125 
flowers  have  an  expression. n  125 
flowers  are  love's  truest.  . .  .0 125 
both  turned  into  flowers. . . .  r  125 

ye  fleld  flowers k  12S 

yo  living  flowers  that  skirt,  .r  12ft 

those  shining  flowers u  12ft 

each  punctual  flower  bows,  .a  12T 
flowers  aro  words  which  . . .  .d  12T 
buff  and  crimson  f  s  ontwino.r  12T 
lovely  flowers  of  Scotland. . .  6 123 
His  but  a  littlo  fiidtMi  flowor./12S 
loveliest  fs  the  closest  cling.a  129 
when  ho  called  the  flowers..^  129 
tender  tale  which  flowers. . .  ./129 
flowers  alone  can  say  what,  .p  129 
every  purest  f.,  that  blows,  .r  129 

flowers  preach  to  us e  130 

strew  thy  green  with  f  s*. . .n  130 
flowers  are  slow  and  weeds*. o  130 
the  summer's  flower  is*. . . .  .g  130 
few  pale  autumn  flowers . . .  ,a  131 

all  the  sweetest  flowers b  131 

many  a  f.  abstersive  grew. .  .g  131 
f.  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy. .  .c  132 
hast  thou  tho  flowers  thero*./132 

immortal  amaranth,  a  f. 2 132 

tho  meanest  f.  that  blows.  .,.e  132 
wild  blue-bell  is  tho  f.  for. ...» 131 
wealth  of  fairest  f  s  untold.  .0 131 
flower  so  strangly  bright. . .  .c  135 

she  rears  her  flowers to  286 

have  pressed  the  flowers g  287 

thon  art  the  sweetest  flower,  o  153 
waiting  to  see  the  perfect  f .  .j  154 

what  a  beautiful  flower e  155 

to  mo  the  finest  f.  ofall 2 155 

I  know  right  well  what  f. ....  2 155 
wo  aro  flowers  of  the  sea. ...  J 156 
flowers  that  sweeten  loss ....  2 159 
no  flowers  grow  in  tho  valo.2>&  159 

it  was  a  modest  flower. klOO 

f  s  are  lovely,  love  is  f.-like.  .p  240 

we  gather  thorns  for  fs ./220 

awake  to  the  flowers tt233 

only  amaranthine  flower. . .  .j>  453 

set  the  gem  above  tho  f 2  454 

not  a  f.  but  shows  some r  179 

His  namo  by  tender  flowers.. 2  ISO 

I  breed  no  flowers k  270 

fs  an  emblem  of  existence. . .  0  377 

perished  are  the  flowers g  377 

same  f.  that  smiles  to-day. .  .n  152 
flowers  fh>m  out  the  grass. .  .a  272 

solid  banks  of  flowers <272 

brilliant  flowers  are  pale. ...  .2  273 
fs  unfold  their  beanties. . . .  ^278 

man  a  flower 7  273 

that  gives  the  flower u223 

every  ox)ening  flower i  213 

sclM  the  flQwer,  iti  bloom.. ,«  83S 
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leia  on  haaped  up  fs ^884 

aM  there  no  f  e  on  earth. . . .  ./1K)9 

flowers  of  all  hue bica 

of  all  the  garden  fe.. e  1C3 

so  flower  of  her  kindred. ...  X;  153 
-without  either  fs  or  Teil. ...  1 173 

whose  fiiir  flower* w346 

may  prove  a  bcanteons  f.*. .  .p  348 

prize  the  flowers  of  May y  195 

grsss  is  green  when  f  s  do. .  .y  195 
we  pluck  this  flower,  safetT*.!  408 
glare  shall  with  rising  fs. .  .r  184 

perling  flowrcs  atweone e  190 

Ts  ore  pure  and  neyer* e  436 

tripping  among  the  wild  FbJ  436 
whose  flowers  h&ye  a  soul. .  .o  438 
lonely  and  bare  of  its  fs. . . .  ./438 
when  the  flowers  grow  few.  ,i  438 

and  flowers  as  bright m  815 

the  flowers  of  poesy  bloom . .  a  301 

iar  day  BulUes  flowers ^302 

Flower^pple-about  her  f-«  ....k  151 

Flowerde-luce-thef-d-L* A 149 

iloweret-of  the  brook X;  140 

flow'ret  of  a  hundred  leaTC8.%334 

Ts  all  remorseless  shall 9  370 

fs  in  the  sunlight  shining,  .d  129 

meanest  1  of  the  vale o  S25 

nower>gard6n-«  f-g.  smiling. .«  871 
nower-girl-the  f-g's  prayer. .  .a  12G 
Ilowerlng-snake,  roU'd  in  a  l^.oe  87 
flow'ring  In  a  wilderness. .,.h 434 
Slowerless-poor  Kobin  is  yet  f.m  81 

1  and  chill  the  winter i  875 

Xlowery-fleld  of  flowery  mead.vCO 
aummer  took  her  f.  throne,  .q  141 

flowery  sprays  in  love ^  143 

gathered  flowery  spoils 0I6I 

bright  were  its  f.  bonks p  885 

spring  may  boost  her  flowery.i  376 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust g  488 

Flowest-where'er  thou  flowest.(2366 

Flowing-with  her  f.  horn g  375 

swerving  and  f.  asunder. ...  lo  242 
so  flowing,  soft  and  chaste.  .0  293 

robes  loosely  flowing e  884 

Flown-bird  1  the  rest  have  f . .  .n  875 

I  have  flown  on  the  winds,  i, . 1 421 

Fluctuation-its  fsand  its  vast.y231 

Flush-roses  for  the  f.  of  youth. . .«  6 

that  dead  flush  of  light e  135 

nushed-ncar  the  rose  all  f . . .  .9 146 

Flushing-left  the  f.  in  her*. .  .g267 

colors  of  the  flushing  year,  .n  873 

Hute-soft  complaining  flute. .  o  281 

tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke*,  .q  381 

Plutter-beUe's  in  a  flutter ft  450 

Fluttering-^cft  f.  on  a  rose ...  .p  152 

f  8  and  little  rapturous  cries.9873 

beside  the  trees,  fluttering,  .u  137 

Fluz-the  flux  of  company*. . .  .ft  267 

Ply-and  flie  away  with  thee. . .  .»23 

ere  yet  theshadowsfly n  26 

perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. a  72 
flght  when  they  can  fly  no*,  .e  74 

as  flies  to  wanton  boy^ J  77 

rally  here  and  scorn  to  fly . .  .m  71 

I  can  fly  or  I  can  run m  225 

In  a  moment  flies Xr  244 

murmurous  haunt  of  flies..  ^  165 
fly  to  othecs  that  ve  know*  jri76 


hope  is  swift,  and  fa  with^.v  201 

to  drown  a  fly aS24 

golden  moments  fly ft  824 

hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly.<  896 
f.  from  BO  divine  a  temple*,  .e  893 

flies,  he  turns  no  more o  427 

on  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly*.  ..1112 

man  is  not  a  fly 10 109 

to  fly  it,  it  will  pursue JbSSO 

wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven*.!  224 
flies  flrom  pleasure  because.  .^334 

fly  and  leaf  and  insect ./290 

that  fly  may  flghtagain <456 

that  run  away,  and  fly u  456 

can  fly  by  change  of  place.  ,x  194 
flies  with  impetuous  recoil.. y  194 

fly  not  where  we  would 5  481 

then  fly  betimes,  for  only. . .  K 240 
fly  to  the  licht  in  the  valley  .g  816 
the  small  flics  were  caught,  .e  807 
will  fly  Arom  him* m44d 

Flying-that  o'er  them  was  f. .  .<  457 
glowing  hours  with  T.  fbct. .  .p423 
flying  what  pursues* ff  247 

Foam-white  as  the  foam «  25 

like  the  foam  on  the  river. ...  2  83 

the  running  foam «264 

white  are  the  decks  with  f. . .  <  404 
current  white  with  foam. .  .m  430 

Foe-malicious  f.,  and  think  not*.e  1 

the  manly  foe n  42 

no  friend  who  never  made  a  f  ^ 52 
makes  a  character,  makes  fs.p  62 
never  made  themselves  a  foe.  .250 
fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe*.  .g84 

unrelenting  foe  to  love m  166 

the  erect  the  manly  foe 1 168 

friend — and  cv'ry  foe n  170 

foe.  as  from  my  friend p  170 

my  foe  what  I  should p  170 

Ts  do  sunder,  and  not  ki8s*.w  221 
make  one  worthy  man  my  f  .«33G 
open  foe  may  prove  a  curse. g  204 

my  foes  are  the  woods d  404 

foes  of  our  race,  and  dogs  of  .^410 
arm  us 'gainst  the  foe* .  .  ..tt459 
worst  foes  cannot  find  us.. .  .^821 

I  fear  no  foe  wi?h  Thee <112 

f.  of  courage  is  the  fear « 120 

a  famace  for  your  foe* w  102 

rs  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an*,  ft  163 

to  fear  the  foe* w  121 

greatly  his  foes  ho  dreads. . .  v  124 
its  pains  are  many,  itsfoc8-ft877 

atim'rousfoe a  870 

let  his  foes  triumph o  265 

foe,  to  cross  the  sweet  arts,  .g  268 

a  foe  had  better  brave ti  157 

foetoOodwas  ne'er  true...  e  171 
must  hate  the  foes  of  God. .  .ti  179 

ever  sworn  the  foe .d830 

'mongst  all  fs,  that  a  fklend*  u485 
overcome  but  half  his  foe. . . o  452 
the  f.I  they  come!  they  come.&467 
the  foe  of  man's  dominion. . .  2425 
taken  by  the  insolent  foe*.,  .u 430 

Foemen-worthy  of  their s  458 

Fog-dense  foul  fogs  appear. .  .a  878 
Egyptians  in  their  fog* n  206 

Foggy-cold  grew  the  f.  mom.  .2  437 

Foiblekrf>ur  misery  from  our  Ta  <I880 


Foil-put  it  to  the  foil* 0I8S 

foil  of  England's  chair*.  .....2  448 

Fold-your  round  of  starry  f. .  .al4T 

fold  thyselt  my  dearest 2 161 

folds  the  lily  all  her 2 161 

grand  thief  into  Ood's  fold. .u  904 

reveal  its  central  fold. ^379 

in  f.,  I  sat  me  down  to  watch.n  259 
closed  lids  and  folds g889 

Folded-f.  eyes  see  brighter. . .  J 133 

Feiiago-fadelcss  Ibliage  round.2p  273 

the  dewy  foliage  drips ft  275 

fittest  foliage  for  a  dream. . .  .6432 
they  fade  among  their  f b  479 

Folio-this  folio  o' four  pages. . a 806 

Folk-fools  are  not  mad  folks*  .a  IBS 
old  folk  and  young  together,  a  303 

FoUow-could  we  but  follow. . .  .g  82 
swallow  his  mate  will  foUow  .p  32 
I  therefore  strive  to  follow. . .  .<  11 
ha  to  follow  him  hath  chose,  .s  11 

to  follow  virtue  even o  454 

for  some  must  follow e  817 

follow  mine  own  teachings*. a 317 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide 2292 

follow,  as  the  night  the  day*.tt445 

what  is  he  they  follow* 2443 

other  graces  will  follow 1 854 

and  it  must  follow* Jt  251 

I  will  follow  thee*. ft  251 

yet  she  follows e  257 

him  to  f.  thou  art  bound. . .  bb  2(9 
follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flieaJbSSO 

so ikst  they  follow* ^267 

I  will  follow  thee  alone 1 212 

she  follows  every  turn g  156 

Followed-king  himself  has  f.  .6492 

FoUower^lofty  f.  of  the  sun. . .  .<  157 
ourselves  and  all  our  Ts*. . .  .r  124 

FoSowlng-f.  his  plough e  338 

close  following  pace  for  pace.  J  82 

FoUy-shunn'st  the  noise  of  f.. .  .e  29 
accounted  dangerous  folly*.  ..g  SO 
fbUy  loves  the  martyrdom.. .  .e  162 

mirth  can  into  f.  glide aa  162 

wise  amid  folly jt  859 

call  it  madness,  folly ^261 

folly  may  easily  untie* m  174 

ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly.. <  206 
feasts  in  evory  mess  have  f*y  123 
folly  and  vice  are  actors. ...  .g  232 

shoot  folly  as  it  flics. d  286 

lash  the  vice  and  follies a  452 

not  the  slightest  folly* o  248 

pretty  follies  that* c  247 

nature  in  love  mortal  in  f.*.  jp248 

is  turned  to  folly* c  249 

waiting  on  superfluousfoUy  a470 

than  foUy  more  afool s4C0 

foUy's  prayers  that  hinder.,  d  844 

folly  keeps  her  court 1858 

woman  stoops  to  foUy fe  474 

folly's  all  they've  taught g478 

follies,  and  their  falsehoods. 9 475 
e:Q>erienced  from  his  folly,  .d  106 

Fond- when  men  were  fond*. .  .i  458 

Fondly-litchen,fondly  dinging  J144 
but  oh  how  fondly  dear. . . .  ^128 
heart  untravelled  f.  turns. .  .u  280 

Fnod-cravln g  for  their  fbod 2  87 

f.  thmt  MATc*  thy  waataUays  ,^22 
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pined  and  wanted  food ^88 

aU  food  alike  for  worms o  81 

f.  of  sweet  andbitfter  taxicj*.h  116 

as X doUro  by  food* &Z»  162 

food  of -saddest  memory. . . .  .m  233 
sweet  f,  of  sweetly  ntterod. .  .i  340 
food  the  Amits,  hik  drink ....  9  895 
fod  with  the  same  food*.. . .  .1 216 

food  for  powde:^ 0  4MK) 

areoflovethe  food a 893 

Vool-I  hear  the  fonles  sjrnge. . .  .&  87 
f .  tor  argiimeti ts  nse  wagers .*dll 

did  mock  sad  fools* ••o97 

the  fools  paradise. .^97 

£  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent^..^  88 

in  this  fool's  pacradise ^89 

lore's  not  time's  fool*. .-.....«  64 
mors  knave  than  fool. ...  •  • .  .0  49 

fools  demand  not  jtardon «  76 

fool,  solely  a  coward*..... «..  .c 61 

er'n  fools  would  wish 2  66 

think  onr  father's  fools. . «... b  61 
m  fool  most  now  and  then . . .  A 162 

swear,  fool,  or  starve. »  U52 

a  fool  and  a  wise  man k  162 

simplicity  in  the  face  of  a  f .  .1 162 

a  fool  from  Ahe  want  of o  162 

I  have  played  the  fool p162 

think  old  men  fools .g  162 

fools  rash  in  where  angels. . .  <  162 
fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  w  162 
other  fools  to  flU  a  room..- . .  .0 162 

afooU  Imetafbol* U162 

a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot^. .  ,ce  162 

fools  are  not  mad  folks* a  163 

a  fool  to  make  me  merry*. . .  d  163 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool* e  163 

may  play  the  f.  nowhere*. .  ^f  163 
O  noble  fool  I  a  worthy  fool* J 163 

fool  doth  think  he  is* 2 163 

fool  hath  planteth  in  his*. .  .m  163 

to  wisdom  he's  a  fool* p  163 

play  the  fools  with  the  time*  q  163 
a  fool  who  thinks  by  foroe*.«  163 
fool  who  is  not  miserable . .  .e  163 

men  may  live  fools to  163 

suspects  himself  a  fool.  ..•...<  278 
sage  is  no  better  than  the  fool  2  379 

soft  and  dnll-eyed  fool* hd6l 

fools  discover  it  and  stray.  .A  363 

let  fools  contest ,hXH 

this  great  stage  of  fools*. . . .  w  23o 
flattery's  the  food  of  fools ...  .i  125 

are  the  money  of  fools «  481 

teach  the  fool  to  speak*  .«..n248 

Ibols  thy  power  despise 9  249 

Is  not  fool,  is  rogue <491 

ill  white  hairs  become  a  1*. .  h  190 
they  are  fbols  who  roam. ...  ^«  190 
and  shame  the  fools.  ....«••  .e  318 
idle  wishes  fools  supinely. . .  y  468 
little  wise  the  best  fools. ...  .a  469 
fools,  let  them  use  their*. . .  .d  470 
Ts,  thoilgh  high  in  statare*.m470 

fool  at  forty  isafool ii470 

than  folly  more  a  fool ..«470 

what  fbol  is  not  so  wise*. .,,c2!92 

nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame ^'800 

rs  paradise,  he  drank  delight.^  325 
the  paradise  of  fools... a  826 

fo<ds  admire,  but  men. .  •«#•«<  496 


fools  who  came  to  scoiL k  844 

the  gaze  of  fools /846 

never-fldling  vice  of  fools. .  .tt  346 

call  their  masters  fool ttS09 

I  am  a  fool,  I  know  it ff  471 

opinions  but  a  fool* d  324 

nicks  him  for  a  fool* .e  823 

must  play  fool  to  sorrow*. .  ,k  397 
better  a  witty  fool,  than*. . .  ^  472 
have  been  women's  fools. . .  .1  474 
woman  is  a  knavish  fool. . .  .e  475 
fools  are  mad  if  left  alone*.  .A  477 
will  live,  the  fool  does  say. . .«  429 
none  but  fools  would  keep*.sft  235 

curionsfboll  be  still A240 

fool^  and  presently  a  boast^.o  214 

light  Tom  Fool  to  bed ^'403 

the  fool  consistent #244 

never  make  me  such  a  fool*.«  346 

is  so  yoked  by  a  fool* e247 

fools  the  way  to  dusty* 1 429 

and  take  fools'  pleasure. ...  .9  430 

fools  may  our  scorn nl03 

fools  to  disport  ourselves*,  .a  104 

a  fool  who  only  sees a  162 

sees  past  evils  only  is  a  fooLb  162 

fools  are  my  theme ...^  162 

fool  beckons  fool g  162 

Fooled^fooled  thou  must  be. .  .y  453 
Fooiing-I  do  not  like  this  f.*.  .&  216 
Fooliflh-f.  ofttimes  teach  the.  ^195 

1  things  to  aU  the  wise <  468 

Foolishly-to  love  f.  is  better. .  J  250 
Foot-inaudible  and  noiseless  f.*.a  7 

foot  has  muslo  in't r49 

foot  is  on  my  native  heath... .«  71 
silent  as  the  foot  of  time. . .  .A  428 

her  foot  speaks* .ft  164 

a  foot  more  light JlGi 

f.  enters  the  church,  be  bare.d364 
f.  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore*. o  122 
for  the  wearied  foot. ....... .r  232 

far  be  trodden  by  his  foot. .  .&  239 
haste;  the  better  1  before*. . .  1 191 
foot  upon  some  reverend. . . .  A 197 

with  the  foot  gear  to  mend. .(  319 

one  foot  in  the  grave a  448 

never  should  human  foot. .  .«o  395 
with  her  odorous  foot. ..... .^  474 

hold  his  swift  foot  back*. . .  .2;  426 

Footo-laughing  F's  fimtastic. .  J  293 
Foot-fall-cve's  silent  f.  steals,  .x  105 

Footman-of  the  fs  hand v  80 

f.  with  an  ambassador n  305 

Foot-prlnt-f-p's  of  departed.  ...u  84 
foot-prints  on  the  sands. ..  .y  106 
effiice  the  f-p's  in  the  8and8.in  422 

Footstep-f  s  of  a  throne n  1C4 

the  footsteps  of  truth u  224 

like  footsteps  upon  wool. ...d  290 

plants  his  f.  in  the  sea p  179 

as  home  his  foot-steps c  71 

footsteps  lightly  print 6  81 

the  echo  of  its  footsteps c  115 

tread  of  coming  footsteps... e  164 
footsteps  scrape  the  marble,  .t  164 

Fop>a  fop  their  iMission e  234 

nature  made  every  fop m  495 

Forbcar-flnd  occasion  to  f.. . .  .0  256 
God's  angel  cries  forbear. . .  .9  280 
forbear  to  Judge* A  218  I 


Torbearancc-f.  ceases  to  bo. . .  .2327 
Forbid-God  f.  that  I  should. .  .m  327 

now  forbid  to  speak 0  284 

I  am  forbid  to  tell* ....10  43 

Forpe-subdued  by  force r  14„ 

force  from  force  must. ....... r  46 

therefor  all  the  forces g  480 

hath  such  force  and  bleascC'^.n  245 
opposing  and  enduring  f  s .  .m  496 

spent  its  novd  force ^824 

good  reasons  must,  of  f*. . .  .&  356 

by.  force  of  beauty q  489 

liftte,  show  thy  force* a  1X9 

overcome  by  force  hath 0  452 

firom  its  force,  nor  doors. . .  .g  329 
who  would  foroo  the  soul. .  .q  358' 

Ford-at  the  f  s  of  Meander. gSi 

Fordoes-makes  me,  or  f.  mo .  .y  282 
Foreikther-our  Ts  had  no*. . . .  ./318 
Forefinger-stretched  f.  of  all. .  a  COl 

Forsgone-a  f.  conclusion* n  409 

For^round-f.  of  human  life,  .r  4S6 

Forehead-his  God-like  f. e  31 

crown  covers  baldTs »366 

f.  of  the  morning  sky to  402 

his  forehead  wears da04 

hold  upon  his  forehead. 0  427 

hide  my  f .  and  my  eyes u  356 

Foreign-wandoring  on  a  f c  71 

t  hands  thy  dying  eyes. a  83 

foreign  aid  of  ornament .&  19 

welcome  to  a  f .  fireside 2  463 

Fore-knowledge-providence.  f..tGi 

fore-knowledge,  absolute.  ...q  494 

Fore-lock-from  his  parted  f-L  .h  3o7 

on  occasion's  f-1.  watchful... 1 324 

seize  time  by  the  f-L n425 

Forespent-t  ni^t  of  sorrow..  .2491 
Fore-spuirer-f-s.  come  beforo*.j7  246 

Forest-in  t,  depths  is  heard <  33 

or  forest  with  nice  care cZ  34 

may  trace  huge  forest ,  • a  C4 

he  is  lost  to  tho  forest 7;  83 

bird  of  the  f.  e'er  mates e  20 

underneath  the  giant  f &  79 

pacing  through  tho  forest*.  .A  116 

1  kings  their  banners Z  432 

in  forest-deeps  unseen. ......  2  436 

forest's  monarch  throws  ...  .7  436 

loaf!y  f>  stands  displayed  ....g  437 

f  s  soon  should  dance v  388 

i'  the  forest,  a  motley  fool*.2>5 162 

red  o'er  the  forest  peers i  273 

the  forest  and  the  stream . . . .  Z  275 
flowers  that  In  the  forest. . .  .M31 

darlings  of  the  forest y  133 

skirting  the  rocks  at  the  t...g  136 

sweeps  the  broad  forest %  272 

the  forest  will  put  forth v  151 

forest  arbutus  doth  hide. . .  .g  374 
cousin  of  the  forest  green ...  Xr  128 
f.  world,  stripped  of  its  pride  .j  375 
my  garden  is  a  forest  ledge .  .r  176 

the  trees  of  the  forest a  467 

this  is  the  forest  primeval. .  .A  432 

Foretell-f  s  a  pleasant  day »  230 

good  dost  thou  ne'er  foretelLu  347 
foretells  a  tempest  and*. . .  .m  467 

Forever-forever!  never w  69 

f.  be  a  crown  of  thorns r  366 

true  trieud  is  f.  a  fdend dlTO 
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•nthj  lavs  forever.... £250 

flag  of  our  union  forever. . .  .p  449 
union,  now  and  forever x  329 

Vorfeit-that  were,  were  f.*. . .  .&  3uC 

Forge-fs.  dust  and  cinders. .  .a  301 

at  the  forge  labouring e  301 

in  the  quick  forge  and* a  421 

Torget-^onvcrsing  I  f.  the  way.r  68 

'    conversing,  I  forget  all  time . .  <  68 

give,  and  soon  f .  affronts ^'47 

1  that  life  had  pain  or  fear. .  .fc  31 
gloriously  forget  ourselves. .  .<  36 
nnforgoiten  do  not  all  forget. <  80 

and  will  ne'er  forget .j  170 

truly  loved  never  forgets. . .  .1(243 
hardest  science  to  forgot. . .  .n  244 

forget  to  do  the  thing* o  406 

might  all  forget  the  human. .c  240 
^nake  a  man  forget  his  woe. .  w  4G7 
former  state  and  being  f  s. .  .ft  390 

fJEice,  and  you  '11  forget { 111 

eternity  forbids  thee  to  f . . .  .X;  106 
you  cannot  f.  if  you  would.m  139 
honour  doth  f.  men's  names*i)  199 
'tis  like  I  should  f.  myself  *..r  211 
beggar  then  forget  himself  *.<!  262 
mother  may  f.  the  child. . . .  n  260 

sever,  never,  can  forget k  261 

we  never  do  forget X261 

but  we  forget  not 2  261 

forget  me  not gllO 

remember,  and  will  ne'er  f.  .<  170 
what  grief  should  I  forgot*.  .2 187 
grovelling  eyes  forget  her. .  ,p  470 

Forgetful-makes  mo  f.* g  246 

Forgetfulness-and  soft  f n  392 

steep  my  senses  in  f.* v  390 

steeping  their  senses  in  f . .  .p  389 
forgetfulness  grows  over  it.  .t  164 
not  in  entire  forgetfulness.  .g  236 

Forget-me-not-said:  f-m-n »'  140 

blooms  the  pale  f-m-n 1 140 

gather  wild  forget-me-not .  .m  140 
the  sweet  forgot-me-nots. . .  .n  140 
starred  forgct-me-not'a  smile  A  371 

f-m-n '8  of  the  angels o  402 

to  have  thee  still  f-m-n.*. . .  .<  198 

Forgctting^and  a  forgetting.  ..g  236 
i,  any  other  home  but  this*,  i  198 
with  a  sweet  forgetting 6  274 

Forgive-pity,  and  perhaps  f.  .o  256 

and  conquers  to  forgive A;  63 

err  is  human;  to  f.  divine. .  .e  165 
to  forgive  wrongs  darker. . .  .d  332 
wen,  heaven  forgive  him*. .  .g  166 
who  f.  most  shall  be  most. .  .il:  185 
you  will  forgive  me,  I  hope.i>  173 
she  knows  not  to  forgive. . .  .e  476 

Forgiveness-f.  to  the  lz^ured..i0 164 
L  is  better  than  revenge. . .  .d  165 
it  is  called  forgiveness a  165 

Forgot-are  not  fkults  forgot. .  .e  165 
I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side.  ...<  86 
product  of  his  hands  forgot. e  370 

when  she  ilEules.  forgot ti  163 

dead,  forgot e234 

rd  half  forgot  it o254 

auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  j'  172 

earth  f..  and  all  heaven e  191 

Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot . .  .c  300 
all  the  rest  forgot* ,c  315 


ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot. .  1 492  I 
alone,  remcmber'd  or  f. ....  .j)  394 

Forgotten-day  for  a  f .  dream. . .  a  98 

live  f.,  and  love  forlorn oa  85 

f,  as  soon  as  they  are  done*. .«  426 
occurrence  half  forgotten. .  .9  260 
forgotten  ?  no,  wo  never. . .  .m  261 

not  forgotten  yet*. a  262 

when  I  am  forgotten* ^'  304 

stink,  and  be  forgotten ft  320 

I  have  forgotten  my  part*. .  .0  294 
men  die  and  are  forgotten. .  .g  115 

Forlorn-Christ  passed  forth f . .  .c  31 
a  wretched  thing  forlorn. . .  .&  153 

Form-outward  f.  and  feature,  .q  240 
will  form  the  perfect  man ....  o  43 

forms  that  perish  other e  46 

his  form  had  not  yet  lost 1 92 

flow  through  all  forms b  323 

perfect  f.  in  i>erfoct  rest 6  392 

of  the  soul  the  body  form. .  ,p  899 

form  and  the  features r  275 

one  ever-changing  form h  230 

deeds  which  have  no  form...n  408 

form  and  aspect  too m  441 

heart's  form  will  discover. . .«  437 
easy  broke  as  they  make  TB*.g  ill 

are  forms  which  time ^486 

modest  f.,  so  delicately  flne.X:  150 

Formed-f.  by  thy  converse. . .  ./407 

of  earth  is  f.  to  earth o399 

sight  or  thought  be  f m  475 

Forming-f.  in  the  ranks h  457 

Forsake-tailor,  and  the  cook  f .  .p  77 

pity  that  will  not  f.  us u  332 

can  forsake  the  strong X;  241 

wretched  he  forsakes gB92 

Forsaken-when  he  is  forsaken ...  &  6 

images  long  forsaken tr  260 

most  choice,  forsaken* n  51 

forlorn,  forsaken  thing e  26 

Forswom-eweetly  were  f* x  221 

you  are  not  forsworn* n  291 

Port-this  life's  a  fort n  73 

Fortress-God  is  our  fortress... u  180 
f.  built  by  nature  for* m69 

Fortune-returns  to  chiding  f*..r  72 

fortune  is  in  my  hand u  8 

fs  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land.  .A  8 

manners  with  fortunes <I46 

loves  should  with  our  fs*. . .  .0  46 
to  know  their  fortunes.. . ...  .j)  77 

I  know  the  f.  to  be  bom <  35 

lam  not  now  in  f's  power. . . A 117 
fortunes  must  be  wrought.  ,k  233 

balance  f.  by  a  Just <101 

fortune,  men  say q  165 

fortune  comes  well  to  all. . .  .r  165 
fortune  in  men  has  some  . . ..« 165 
f.  cannot  change  her  mind. . .  nC5 
f .  may  grow  out  at  heels*. .  .v  165 

rail'd  on  lady  fortune* x  165 

fortune  is  merry* y  165 

f.,  ne'er  turns  the  key* a  166 

skittish  fortune's  hall* e  166 

f.!  all  men  call  thee  flckle*. . .« 166 
a  pipe  for  fortun's  finger*. .  ./166 

fortune  means  to  men*. A 166 

f .  helps  them  not  again 11 66 

forever,  fortune,  wilt  thoa..m  366 
f  B  wheel  is  on  the  turn*, . .  .n  166 


fortune  befriends  the  bold.  ,p  166 

fortune  flavors  the  bold g  166 

atfortune's  gates 10 251 

stroke  of  fortune  ftlls* C  257 

youth  to  f.  andtofkme. o  260 

architect  of  his  own  f 11 165 

fortune,  my  friend {166 

mistake  my  fortunes* r  170 

flavored  man  is  the  gift  of  f.*.<2 102 

the  firownes  of  fortune o  170 

nature  and  fortune  Join'd*.d6 185 

ill  f.,  that  would  thwart ^321 

f  B  are  according  to  his ^355 

visit  pays  where  fortune. . .  .9  392 
mould  of  a  man's  fortune. .  .i  165 

as  my  fortune  ripens*. d  262 

fortune's  sharpe  adversite. .  .2  267 
f.  keeps  an  upward  course*.. o  452 
rub  in  your  f  s,  feJl  away*. .  ^f  171 
f.  has  rarely  condescended.  .A  177 
fortune,  from  her  wheel*. . .  A 178 
either  the  giftes  of  fortune,  .ii;  462 
whatever  fortune  lavishly. .  ,g  463 
goods  by  fortune's  hand. . .  .u  464 

f.  taken  at  the  flood* 9  324 

fortune  is  from  God 1:328 

buckle  fortune  on  my  back*. w  328 
wisdom  and  f.  combating*. .«  470 

Forty-than  forty  shillings i  40 

fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. «•  470 

Forward- with  them,  draw  my . .  .1 6 
f.  with  impetuori  speed. . .  .&  457 

Fossil-giant  f.  of  my  past r  33 

language  is  fossil  poetry 1236 

speech  is  fossil  poetry o^38 

Fostered-cradle  first  ho  f <  74 

Fought-that  the  heavens  f.*. .  .d  459 

Foul-chok'd  with f.  ambition*.. 9 9 
&ir  is  foul  and  foul  is  fidr*.  .A  497 
murder  most  foul,  as  in*. . .  .ft  280 

I  doubt  some  foul  play* 1 412 

foul  to  those  that  win* s  452 

how  foul  must  thou  appear.aal8S 

Found-sooner  f.  in  lowly  Bhed8.<2  73 
when  found,  make  a  note. . .« 1G8 

eureka!  I  have  found  it t407 

to  be  found,  or  ev'ry where.  ^191 
f.  them  in  mine  honesty*. .  .9 198 
found'st  me  poor  at  first. . . . A  341 
.espoused,  my  latest  found..  9  464 
be  found  most  originality. . .  <  350 
who  has  found  his  work o  482 

Foundation-permanent  f.  can.m206 
f.  of  knowledge  must ^p  353 

Fount-fount  of  Joy's  delicionB.d45 
shading  the  fount  of  life. . .  .1 132 
silvery  founts  are  flowing. .  .g  872 
no  fount  of  deep,  strong. . .  .d  279 

the  fount  of  love c242 

the  eternal  f.  of  goodness. . .  .e  323 

Fountain-that  which  the  f u  4 

summer  dried  fountain £83 

bubble  on  the  fountain 183 

splash  and  stir  of  fountains.c  177 

at  once  the  f.,  stream «216 

opened  new  fountains p  312 

f^^eshfrom  the  fountain 2461 

fountain  of  fecundity .jp  461 

f.  for  me  night  and  day t846 

dimple  brook  and  fountain.. « 138 
streams  from  little  fs, ... . .  .•  862 
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might  rale  the  fountains. . .  .<  279 
fbr  learning  is  the  fountain . .  <  227 

bids  the  sweet  f.  flow 2413 

to  their  f.,  other  stars u  402 

not  bubbling  fountains m  244 

key  of  the  f.  of  tears «  417 

fountain  neyer  to  bo  play'd.J  176 

rises  the  fs  silvery  column,  m  338 

like  a  fountain  troubled*. . .  .r  476 

Pour-four  spend  in  prayer. . . .  u  490 

fourscore-old  man,  fourscore*. .%  7 

Powl-roasts  the  fowl,  then c  29 

wise  Hinerra's  only  fowL. . .  J  29 

fowls  in  their  clay  nests. . .  .p  288 

lord  of  the  f.  and  the  brute. to  S04 

Fox-fire  us  hence,  like  foxes*.  ./G4 

Pox-chaso-mad  at  a  fox-chase. . .  ^  60 

Pox-glove-statcly  f-g's  &irto.  ^126 

f-g.,  with  its  sUtely  bells. . .  .t  129 

bee  f^om  the  fox-glove  beU. .  .1 395 

Pragilo-Aragile  bark  o'er  a gS 

Piagmcnt-shook  the  f.  of  his. .«  452 

fragments  of  an  intellect. . . .  v  213 

Ptagmcntary-f.  of  ai&ictions.  .r  241 

Pragrance-4iir  with  f.  and  with.^  369 

fivgranco  while  they  grow,  .q  127 

bend  and  take  my  f.  in u  154 

into  fragrance  at  his  blaze,  .n  159 
lavish  fragrance  of  the  time.d  160 

our  fragrance  on  the  air 1 160 

no  f.  in  April  breezes ./270 

fragrance  and  beauty  hero,  .d  177 
gave  a  balsamic  fragrance. . .  d  432 
ahed  f.  through  the  room. .  .p  437 

f.  o'er  the  desert  wide 2141 

fragrance, from  tho  lilies. ...k  144 

fragrance  fills  tho  night « 144 

their  Irogronco  to  the  shade. 6  146 
rose  her  grateful  fragrance.  ,o  127 

breathe  rich  fragrance r  129 

elegantino  a  dew-y  fragrance.0 130 
fragrance  all  tho  herbs  exhale  n  371 
Ptagrant-hemlock's  f.  Bhadow.nl41 
among  the  fragrant  spirits,  .a  144 
beds  cf  fragrant  mignonette.  2 147 
through  the  f.  sweet-fern. . .  .e  140 
thousand  fragrant  posies. .  .to  152 

gather  in  Lis  fragrant a  212 

f.  breath  the  lilies  woo k  127 

spreads  its  fragrant  arms. . .  p  155 
Prail-frail  blue  tell  peeroth..  .^144 

failed  in  your  frail 2125 

women  are  frail  too* g  4^7 

not  make  a  man  frail qB8 

how  frail  is  human  trust.... A 232 
Prailty-tempt  tho  f.  of  our*. .  .*  418 
Ikailty,  thy  name  is  woman*  u  476 
the  organ-pipe  of  ftailty*. ...p23 
rs  cheat  us  in  tho  wise*  . . .  .r  ICO 

our  frailty  is  the  cause* s  166 

Prame-pictures  suit  in  fs  as. .  .t  63 

which  f-s.  my  words g  82 

f.  my  fiice  to  all  occasions*.  ..k88 

stirs  this  mortal  frame n  240 

X.  your  mind  to  mirth p  264 

nerer  yet  could  f.  my  will. .  .c  308 

ever  out  of  frame* b  305 

rapture-smitten  frame k  183 

frame  some  feeling  line^ o  300 

Pkance-France  set  up  his  lllied.^  134 
lor  Ui0  nmida  in  France*. ....«  221  ^ 


lightening  in  the  eyes  of  F. .«  459 

king  of  F.  went  up  the  hill.. X: 367 

Frank-spent  it  f.  and  freely. .  .n  178 

as  fhmkasrain m42 

Frantic — ^f.  in  its Joyousncss. .  .< 4G1 
Fratemity-f.;^is  the  reciprocal.^  220 

Fraud- worst  of  all  frauds n  166 

some  cursed  fraud a  1  ^7 

heart  as  for  from  fraud*. b  1G7 

discovered  in  his  fraud y  106 

Fray-bitter  waxed  the  fray fc  95 

mingled  in  tho  filthy  ftay. .  .g  359 
Frcckle-those  freckles  live*. .  ./137 

fiivckle,  streak  or  stain r  179 

Frecklcd-frcckled-cowslip* £r  137 

Free-age  is  beautiful  and  free. . .  v  7 
free,  first  flower  of  the  earth. .»  8 
the  valiant  man  and  free*.  ..,h21 
night  when  evils  are  most  t.*.r  C3 

Greece  might  still  be  freo ^69 

wind,  to  which  thou  art  all  f .  a  133 

I  am  as  free  as  nature h  167 

whom  the  truth  makes f.....  y  167 
would  bo  treo  themselves. . .  .c  167 

we  must  be  free  or  dio »167 

she  wiUnot  set  him  free nl89 

o'er  tbo  land  of  the  free A 124 

to  be  bought,  but  always  f .  ./191 
stood,  though  free  to  £ill. . .  .c  494 
blue  the  frtish,  tho  over  £ree..d323 
resolve,  and  thou  art  free. .  .u  360 

die  to  make  men  free J  329 

human  left  from  human  f. .  .b  388 
that  moment  they  aro  tree,  .u  337 

flowing,  hair  as  free e  384 

to  bo  f.  art  moro  engag'd*. .  cc  384 
Frocbom-lib*rty  when  f.mon..y228 
Frocdom-f.  none  but  virtuo..&358 

broad  as  the  world,  for  f 2  49 

lot  freedom  ring gll 

deny  tho  f.  of  tho  will 2  405 

f.  only  deals  tho  deadly d  330 

gentlo  peace  in  freedom's. .  .d  330 

new  birth  of  freedom m  829 

green  shores  of  freedom q  167 

lily  fair  as  freedom's  flower.  .2 167 

that  bawl  for  freedom m  167 

freedom  is  only  in  the  land.. o  167 

bastard  freedom  waves o  124 

fought  and  died  in  f.'s ol96 

in  wildest  f.  strict  rule 5  323 

freedom's  battle  on co begun.*  228 

out  of  servitude  into  f v  419 

f.  shrieked  as  Kosciusko. . .  .d  167 

f.  from  her  mountain g  167 

his  name  is  freedom 1 167 

roUed  tho  storm  of  f.'s  war.  .o  388 

Freely-but  as  ho  got  it  freely,  .n  178 

Freeman-execute  a  fs  will....  7  329 

f.  whom  the  truth  makes . . . .  c  444 

Freemen-are  the  worst  of  sla's  w  387 

Freewill-necessity  and  f u  398 

Freczo-f  s  up  tho  heart  of  life*,  e  121 
beard  his  breath  did  freeze.. .g  378 
freeze  thy  young  blood*. ...  J 121 

f^ezo  thou  bitter  sky* q  210 

wind  that  freezes  founts. . .  .ib  431 

Freezing-through  f.  snows. . .  .a  319 

what  freezings  have  I  felt*. . . .  A  2 

Freight-dark  f.  a  vanish'd ndl3 

Freightod'f.  aro  the  river>w»yB  a  273 


Frenchmen-march  three  T*.ggi9f 

Frenzy-is  the  nurse  of  fttsnzy .  i  260 
poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy*. A  337 
'tis  youth's  frenzy ....g 240 

Frcsh-f.  and  upright,  blooms. .  r  159 
f.  young  cowslip  bendeth. .  .a  137 
look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord... .0  138 

Freshness-f.  and  strength e  439 

dewy  l^shnens  'ills c  290 

Fret-fret  not,  m^  friend,  and. .  /94 

dine  and  never  fret* j  lOO 

though  you  can  fret  me* d  65 

frets  against  tho  boundary,  .q  323 

Friar-the  friar  hooded « 165 

hooded  clouds,  like  friars. .  .g  352 

Fridthjof-F.  comes  again  over.p  37f 

Frlond-yours  gavo  to  me  a  f. ...  2  34 

fHend  of  my  better  days 10  8 

adversity  of  our  best  friends. . .  d  4 

ago  still  leaves  us  fri^mds n  <S 

old  friends  aro  best v6 

troops  of  fWcnds* ./7 

old  friends  to  trust ^13 

old  fHends,  old  times ./13 

old  friends  to  converse  Vith. .« 13 

instinctive  taught,  the  f hSS 

mould  of  a  friend's  fancy J  S9 

tender  friends,  go  sighing. . .  .n  90 
and  your  work  and  your  f . ...  d  64 
loses  both  itself  and  friend*,  .d  41 

love  of  wicked  friends* m45 

truo  friends,  that  will n  36 

life-long  friends  whom  wo. .  .p  36 

a  book  is  a  friend  whose v  38 

friends  and  companions &  39 

books  aro  friends,  and e  39 

books  are  friends  which /39 

keep  thy  friend  under  thy*. . .  a  44 

a  hot  friend  cooling* j>  46 

makes  no  friend  who  never. .  ^52 

themselves  a  friend 260 

for  thy  dearest  friends* a  63 

conspire  against  thy  friend*,  u  63 
so  many  friends  alivo p  66 

0  friends,  be  men m71 

thou  art  my  friend tSO 

choice  of  friends  and  books  . .«  38 
in  making  thy.frionda  books,  .s 38 

thy  books  friends «38 

f  8,  who  can  alter  or  forsake.  .c40 

emblem  yields  to  friends a  96 

may  live  without  friends 2  99 

should  bear  a  friend's* &  94 

friend  of  all  who  have v  85 

wisdom  pic^s  friends v  114 

sickens,  even  if  a  f.  prevail,  m  103 
of  a  woU-chosen  friend 1 167 

1  am  the  only  one  of  my  fs . .  a  168 
my  fsl  there  aro  no  friends. .  b  168 

no  friend's  a  friend  till c  168 

f&lse  rs  are  like  ourshadows.dl68 
loved  my  fs,  as  I  do  virtue,  .e  168 

with  my  friend  I  desire /168 

one  faithful  friend ^168 

cast  away  a  virtuous  ftlend.A  163 

a  friend  above  all  price 1 168 

where  were  thy  friends j  168 

save  me  from  the  candid  f . . .  2 168 

very  few  real  friends m  168 

best  friends  have  a  tincture.n  168 
friends  not  equal  to  yourself,  o  168 
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^rrltte^  friend,  in  life p  168 

O  friencbi  whom  chance q  168 

enter  on  zny  list  of  friends,  .r  168 
her  dear  fivo  hundred  Ts.  • . .« 168 

Ib  such  a  ft-iend <168 

much  hia  friend  indeed <  168 

never  want  a  friend u  168 

judgment,  your  departed  f . . « 168 
poor  moke  no  new  friends,  .w  168 

such  agreeable  friends » 168 

best  friend,  my  well-spring. a  169 

friend  more  divine b  169 

part  ofalruo  friend clCO 

for  a  friend  is  life  too  short.  .<2 169 
our  friends  early  appear. . . .  /169 
only  way  to  have  a  friend. .  .ff  169 
advico  of  a  faithful  friend. .  ,h  169 

on  the  choico  of  friends <  169 

Ikvorite  has  no  friend j  169 

behold  thy  friend ilG9 

world  can  countervail  a  f . .  .m  169 

true  value  of  friends n  169 

for  my  boyhood's  firiends . . . .  o  169 
newest  friend  is  oldest  f  . . .  p  169 
in  tho  multitude  of  friends. .  q  169 

lose  finends  out  of  sight r  169 

fUend  of  my  bosom 1 169 

friend  i3  most  a  friend 1 169 

hand  of  an  old  friend u  169 

to  see  a  friend's  face vl69 

aspirations  are  my  only  ra..w  169 

0  best  of  friends* sl69 

we  must  ever  bo  fHends. . . . .  y  169 
number  of  a  man's  firlenda.  .b  170 

in  a  boolc  or  a  friend e  170 

true  friend  is  forever  a  f . . .  .<2 170 

friends  are  like  melons e  170 

IfWhat  years  could  us  divide /170 
require  a  soothing  friend . .  .g  170 

all  are  friends  in  heaven h  170 

friends  given  by  God <  170 

voice  of  a  faithful  friend. . .  ,j  170 

ah  I  friendl  to  dazzle A;  170 

scorn  to  gain  a  friend m  170 

make  use  of  ov'ry  friend nl70 

compared  unto  a  fiithfol  f .  .o  170 

dear  is  my  friend h  170 

bear  his  fs  infirmities* g  170 

shall  I  try  my  friends* r  170 

wealthy  in  my  friends* r  170 

the  friends  thou  hast* tllO 

shake  off  my  friend* u  170 

1  would  bo  friends' with*. v  170 

her  exiKjrieuco  all  her  fs . . . .{ 107 

keep  thy  friend* a  171 

to  wall  fHends  lost* 6 171 

rejoice  at  fs  but  newly* &  171 

those  you  make  friends*. . . .  ^171 

never  lack  a  friend* gl7l 

in  want  a  hollow  f.  doth*. . .  .g  171 
praise  is,  that  I  am  your  t....J  171 

has  not  a  friend  to  spare k  171 

a  good  man  is  the  best  f 1171 

Is  not  his  own  friend <  171 

friend  him  that  is  wise m  171 

when  I  chose  my  flrlend n  171 

then  camo  your  new  friend. . o  171 
defend  me  ttom  my  fHends.  .p  171 

fHends  in  spirit  land r  171 

fs  to  whom  yoQ  are  in  debt . . « 171 
B^Joice  in  tho  Joy  of  our  fs.  J 171 


will  feel  towaztls  Ms  f 1171 

foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  f . . .«  171 

a  f.  is  worthaU  hazards to  171 

found  that  a  friend  may k  172 

fHends  appear  less  mov'd.  ...p  172 

'tis  for  my  friend  alone. <  172 

oomebackl  ye  friends ol78 

more  valew  than  a  fHend. . .  .q  173 
friend  must  hate  the  man. . .« 173 

that  backing  of  your  f  s* d  174 

bairen  metal  of  his  ftf*. . . .  .p  174 
every  one  can  have  a  friend,  .g  176 

can  be  a  friend  to  ary kllS 

know  our  friends  in  heaven*. e  176 
ofliera  f.  than  a  beautiful. . .  .m  178 
painted  like  his  varnished  r^ll9 
number  of  a  man's  friends . .  .t  102 

friend  ahoy  I  farewell n  116 

ho  cast  off  his  friends m  122 

dreads,  but  most  his  fs o  124 

myself  am  dearer  than  a  f  .* . . «  379 
&r,  wcro  the  fHends  that. . .  .p  36o 

and  three  firm  firiends gi53 

treat  their  father's  friend. .  .q  164 
now  bod,  still  worse,  my  f . . .  2 165 

lone  isle,  among  friends q  443 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal* .  d  325 

but  dearest  fHends,  alas n  326 

no  earthly  fHend  being  near,  .j  360 
dearest  fHends  must  part.  ,..z  326 
retirement,  f.  to  life's  decline.^  395 

make  friends  with  pain tt396 

sometimes  a  friend n  471 

instinctive  taught,  tho  f h&3 

those  who  call  them  friend  ...1915 
touchstone  true  to  try  a  f . . .  .{347 
princes  find  few  real  fHends.  e  475 
if  I  hadaf.  that  lov'd  her*. . .  .r  479 
favourite  as  the  general  f. . . .  ^'  424 
sacred  professions  of  friend .  .d  385 
but  a  world  without  a  fHend.  to  483 
always  treasures,  always  fs. .  Jk  485 

three  firm  fs,  more  sure X;485 

friend  should  be  tho  worst*. u  485 
of  life  is  fame's  best  friend. .  .y  4,'>5 

each  man  a  friend o  487 

those  you  make  friends*. . . .  ./171 
I  have  found  that  a  f.  may. .  .Jk  172 
friends  and  dear  relations. .  .m  198 
intentions,  or  Ts  with  the. . .»  493 
but  eat  and  drink  as  fs*. ...  66  498 
without  three  good  friends*.*  841 
prayer  is  innocence,  friend. .  o  314 
a  means  for  distant  friends. . .  <  815 

who  lost  no  friend o  319 

pr'jrthec,  friend,  pour  out*.  .#306 

expell'd  the  friend <  309 

handsome  house  to  lodge  a  f.e463 

welcome,  my  old  friend { 463 

hears  no  needful  friends*. . .  .t«  465 

sleep,  the  friend  of  woo v  319 

only  f.  bo  now  dare  trust r  447 

hath  no  friends  but  what*,  .m  448 

are  friends  for  fear* m  443 

O  fHends,  be  men n  450 

best  Ts  do  not  know  ns A  821 

as  if  I  had  gained  a  new  f . .  .n  853 
author  as  you  choose  a  f. ...  J  298 
till  then,  my  noble  friend*. .  .<  328 

aservant,  orafriend. c394 

BtHlat  in  my  retreat. v394 


the  bosom  of  a  friend .pltt 

shall  I  try  my  friends* r  170 

'twas  aU  ho  wish'd,  a  f <  41S 

tn  and  native  home  forgot. . i  214 

my  f  s  in  every  season 1229 

a  pretended  f.  is  worse q  204 

backing  of  your  friends^.  • .  .p  209 
guide,  philosopher  and  f. ...  *  210 
not  a  fl  to  close  his  eyes. ..  .m210 
as  friend  remembered  noi^. .  q  210 

welcome  ss  a  friend olfift 

if  friends  were  near (289 

friend  to  lend  a  hand e  405 

npl  upl  my  friend .s40S 

and  thy  friend  be  true dl23 

this  is  your  devoted  fHend*.  m  23T 

a  suspicious  friend. a870 

he  that  will  lose  his  friend ...  a  210 

my  friend,  judge  not  me q  217 

fHends  so  link'd  together. .  J  260 
rememb'ring  my  good  fs*.  .4262 

world  is  not  thy  friend e  267 

FHendless-bodies  of  unbaried.^81 

1  find  in  thee  a  friend o889 

no  man  so  friendless a  170 

Friendliness-f.  unquell'ed 1 162 

Friendly-L  at  Hackney A  60 

Friendship-contending  with  f .£242 

friendships  well  feigned o  85 

rural  quiet,  f.,  books »  67 

f.  closes  its  eye  rather X;173 

t,  is  love  withou  t  either.  . . .  <  173 

set  in  fs  crown  above i»  173 

f.,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven . .  n  173 

yef.long  departed ol73 

for  the  sake  of  the  f .p  173 

compared  to  friendship <7 173 

common  Ts  will  admit r  173 

f  s  voice  shall  ever  find «173 

f.  between  man  and  man.  ...t  173 
generous  f  .  no  cold  medium.a  173 

f.  Itself  is  only  a  part 9 173 

fslaws  are  by  this  rule a  174 

f.  long  confirm 'd  by  age 6 174 

friendship,  one  soul  in  two.. e  174 

where  there  is  true  f* e  174 

f.  is  constant  in  all* ^174 

friendship's  full  of  dregs*. .  g  174 
most  friendship  is  feigning*,  ib  174 

fkther  and  myself  in  f* o  174 

when  did  friendship  take*,  .p  174 

foriifled  by  many  fs rl74 

f .  the  love  of  tho  dark  ages . . . « 174 

t  is  that  by  wliich 1 174 

friendship  is  like  rivers tt  174 

jealousy  even  in  their  f n  168 

of  all  who  offer  you  f y  169 

friendships  in  the  days. • . .  .k  170 

judge  before  friendship a  172 

in  friendship  bum b  172 

friendships  of  the  world e  172 

such  a  friendship  ends  not. . e  172 

f.  between  me  and  you .d  172 

f.  mysterious  cement el72 

weaknesses  induces  fs ^172 

in  f.  we  only  see  the  £itults.  .g  172 

love  and  L  exclude A 172 

pure  f.  is  what  none  can. . .  .il72 

in  f.  I  early  was  taught k  172 

f.  is  infinitely  better <172 

f.  is  a  sheltering  tree....... m  172 
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ire  may  gain  from  hope i  201 

perhaps  a  haplees  gain* u  248 

little  labour,  little  are  our  g's.^  855 
Gained-he  gain'd  firom  heaven.i  413 

think  nothing  gain'd xlffj 

Oalazy-rainbow  g's  of  earth's,  to  130 

galaxy,  that  milky  vray r  193 

Oale-enowy  plumage  to  the  g.  .&  33 

catch  the  driving  gale. d  36 

the  lightning  and  the  gale.. .  .o  70 

come,  evening  gale $142 

vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales,  v  145 

life  in  every  gale ,o271 

sweetly,  Boitly  blows  the  g.  .n  371 
scents  the  evening  gale. . . .  .j>  239 
wafted  by  the  gentle  gale. . . .«  261 
every  changing  g.  of  springy'  192 

wherever  waft  the  gales a  811 

upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd. .  ..i  313 
before  the  favoring  gales. ...  Z  313 

wandered,  gentle  gale h  4GG 

fresher  gnle  begins  to f  4C7 

scents  the  evening  gale b  441 

note  that  swells  the  gale. . . .  v  825 

death  comes  in  the  gale u  881 

Galilean -pilot  of  the  O.  lake. . .  .9  66 
Galllee-on  the  sea  of  Galilee ...  i  331 
Gall-wit  that  knows  no  gall. . .  b  205 

a  choking  gall* 6247 

love  is  tnm'd  to  gall ...<216 

gall  enough  in  thy  ink*. . . .  .n  300 

tyranny  to  strike  and  gall*.  .«448 

Gallant-gallants,  lads,  boys*.. .r 264 

Gallery-are  but  a  g.  of  pictures  A  394 

Gallows-g,  standing  in* ss  807 

Gambol-Christmas  g.  oft  could. n 57 

wove  their  wanton  gambol.  .^250 

Game-its  scared  game  is  roused.^  75 

war's  a  gtitme  which 1457 

games  and  carols  closed i  447 

the  game  is  up* e499 

game  the  world  so  loves e  461 

the  rigour  of  the  game v  355 

Gameoock-g's  to  one  another. a  299 
Gander-sauce  for  a  gander.  ..,k  104 
Gang-may  g.  a  kennln'  wrang^'  228 

Gap-in  the  gap  between hQ08 

as  a  gap  in  our  groat  feast*. u  188 
Garden -in  the  poor  man's  g ....  1 66 

first  planted  a  garden r  69 

drop  about  the  gardens m  29 

make  your  garden  rich*.. . .  .d  141 

a  g.,  loves  a  greenhouse c  127 

gardens  floated  the  perfume  J 127 
farm  house  at  the  garden's.  ./377 

out  the  g's  cool  retreat 6 152 

queen  of  the  g.  art  thou c  162 

the  garden  glows n373 

rose  of  the  garden nl53 

g's,  that  one  day  bloomed*,  .r  347 

my  g.  is  a  forest  ledge r  176 

they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden*.u  176 
little  g.  square  and  wall'd. .  .a  177 
dull  and  despoiled  the  g's. .  .g  144 
pink  crowns  the  g.  wall. . . .  .&  149 
In  a  little  garden  all  alone. .  .e  151 
eye  of  g's,  light  of  lawns. . . .« 151 

by  the  garden  gate a  136 

garden  glows  with  dahlias,  .a  138 
never  have  a  g.  without. . .  ,m  125 
the  gardens  eclipse  you ....  .X;  126 


sensitive  plant  in  a  garden.. ib  156 

the  mossy  garden  walL 1 157 

to  dress  this  garden ^295 

river  at  my  garden's  end. . .  .e  4^ 
firom  wisdom's  garden  gevo.^469 

garden  wasawild 17473 

God  the  first  garden  made,  .ee  490 
g.  rose  may  richly  bloom  ...,g  155 
thy  sweet  g.  grow  wreaths.  .(7  200 

Qardcner-g.  and  his  wlf  j ^384 

is  the  gardener's  pride ff  149 

g.,  for  telling  me  this  ncw3*.gl8S 
Garish-worship  to  the  g.  Bun*.«  246 

Garland-g.  of  seven  lilies 0  55 

we  hang  up  garlands e  57 

garlands  fade,  the  vows m  257 

garland  on  her  brow r  271 

the  rich  garland  culled 1 126 

throw  sweet  garland  wreaths.^  129 
teU  in  a  garland  their  loves. « 129 

whose  garlands  dead J  261 

withered  Is  the  garland*. . . .«  460 

Garment-men  my  garments*. . .  A  9 

the  fhshion  of  your  g's*. .  .*.  .k  116 

poetry  their  garments  gave,  .c  839 

keeping  their  g's  white d  153 

trailing  g.  of  tho  night ^238 

garment  green  and  yellow. . .  e  205 

round  it  a  g.  of  white f»  430 

Garmented-lady  g.  in  light. . .  .c47B 

Garnered- weeps  all  her  g k  375 

Garret-bom  in  the  gaxret i  117 

Garret-room-g*r.  piled  hlch. ...  r  33 
Garter-femiliar  as  ti3  gartcr'^'.s  340 
Gash-twenty  trencZaod  gashes*.©  84 

Gasp-to  the  last  gasx>* ;i  251 

new  colour  as  it  gasps ^  446 

seem  to  gasp  with  strong. ...  2 323 

Gasping-g.  from  out  the x  266 

Gate-golden  orlcntall  gate 1 16 

lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings*,  .g  16 

heaven's  gate  she  claps j>  25 

the  mysterious  gate eta  54 

the  year's  fiilr  gate <  92 

as  are  the  gates  of  helL ^87 

through  glory's  morning  g ...  1 79 

of  the  thirty  palace  gates e  99 

palace  as  the  cottage  gate. . .  .<  117 

western  gate  of  heaven a  106 

shut  their  coward  gates*. . .  .9  310 

mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate e  260 

opes  her  golden  gates* y  277 

keeping  the  gates  of  light ...  f  415 
gates  of  monarchs  are  arch'd*/368 
Sunday  heaven's  gates  Btand.e  369 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. .  v  262 

opc-i  the  gate  of  mercy* p  263 

gates  of  mercy  shall  be*.  ..».p  460 

shuts  the  gates  of  day r  410 

passion-flower  at  the  gate. .  ,h  250 
wide  her  ever^uring  gates,  .t  193 
heaven's  gate  opens  when  ,,,g  392 
unhinging  careless  gates. . .  .d  4CG 
battering  the  g's  of  heaven. .«  345 
Gather-gather  the  violet  shy.  ,h  132 

to  stoop  and  gather  me o  160 

g.,  until  f  hey  crowd  the  sky.p  402 
stoop  thyself  t<ygather  my. .  .j  360 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  mosa.p  45 
scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  g. . p  67 
come  not  to  g,  the  roses &  479 


Gaudy-shuts  up  her  g.  shop  .  .0 149 

the  gaudy,  blabbing* u  289 

Qave-never  g.  enough  to  aaj..q  165 

gave  up  the  ghost* iUGO 

what  we  gave,  we  have il  60 

Gawd-praise  new-bom  g's*. .  .m286 

Gay-makest  the  sad  heart  gay  .p  372 

again  looks  gay  with  flower8.r  872 

innocentas  gay w478 

water  with  their  beauty  gay  .p  150 
I  would  not.  If  I  could,  be  g./  2C0 
gay  lookod  the  field's  regalia.  X;  373 

steer  firom  grave  to  gay ^407 

Gayest-gayest  of  tho  gay a  23 

Chize-gaze  on  the  stars  high..  .10 159 

comes  up  to  gaze  upon 1 276 

gaze  with  bliss &289 

gaze  of  the  ruler  of  heaven . .  o  446 

will  gaze  an  eagle  blind*. . .  .d  110 

who  g.  upon  her  unaware. .  .y  473 

Gazed-wlstly  on  him  gazed* . . .«  35 

and  still  they  gazed r  227 

I  gazed  upon  the  glorious ..  .e  273 

Gazelle-gazelles  so  gcnlk) 1 13 

nursed  a  dear  gazelle a  94 

O  fiUr  g.,  O  Ceddowee  girl. .  .r  439 
Gazest-g.  ever  true  and  tender.j>  ICT 
Gazette  big  enough  for  tho  g.  .n305 
Gazlng-gazing  in  His  fiice.. . . .<  140 

gazing  of  t'.:o  czrth e  276 

Geese-you  souls  of  geese* ^74 

geese  that  the  creeping*. ...  .d  25 

wHd  geese  fly  that  way* e  S73 

Gem-first  gem  of  the  sea xQ 

dew-beadgcm  of  earth n£3 

the  gems  of  morning i»93 

▼iolets  gem  the  fresh. g  159 

gems  pave  thy  radiant  way.  .g  278 
cast  not  the  clouded  gem . . . .  g  280 
like  a  g.  the  flow*ret  glows,  .p  153 
court  virtues  bear,  lilio  g's  . .  { 454 
sot  the  gem  above  tho  flow'r.2  454 

than  any  gem  that  gilds v  454 

what  gem  hath  dropp'd &415 

bright  as  glittering  gems. .  .m  315 
does  the  rich  gem  betray.  ,.,q  S04 

these  gems  have  Ufa r  304 

full  many  a  gem  of  purest. . .«  C04 
snow  flakes  foil,  each  one  a  g.o893 
painters' g's  at  wUlaadshew  £488 

gem  of  his  authority Jb  137 

hope's  gentle  gem 2;  140 

g.,  the  vest  of  earth  adoming.u  151 

feet  like  sunny  gems d  1G4 

Gemmed-dark-green  and  g. . . .  r  147 

Generation-one  g.  grows a  46 

g's  of  man  are  come M  362 

Generosity-pulses  stirred  to  g.a  210 
Generous-g.  friendship  no. . .  .ti  178 

Genius-flashes  of  genius .p7l 

no  great  genius  was  ever Jb  47 

to  check  young  genius. n  76 

genius  is  to  wit  as  the /177 

work  of  genius  is  tinctured.y  177 
the  companion  of  genius. . .  .h  177 
men  of  genius  mxist  arise. . .  i  177 
enthusiasm  of  genius. .....  ^*  177 

genius  must  be  bom 1 177 

genius  and  its  rewards m  177 

genius  like  humanity.  rusts.»177 
g.  is  the  master  of  nature. .  .0 177 
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near  home  does  genius .p  177 

g.  has  been  slow  of  growth.  .9 177 

that  fire  is  genius* r  177 

he  is  gifted  with  genius s  177 

mj  genius  is  rebuked 1 177 

gmius  inspires  this  thirst,  .u  177 
genius  is  essentially  creatiro  v  177 
g.  is  united  with  true  feeling  w  177 
genius  can  never  despise.  .,.x  177 
genius  only  could  acquire,  .r  330 

genius  and  lore  never a  232 

erery  thought  which  genius  «  410 
gives  g.  a  better  discerning,  .e  4C8 

genius  borrows  nobly /351 

genius  by  what  ho  selects. . .  k  351 
Inamor  belong  to g.  alone. . .  ^471 

true  i»arent  of  genius a  395 

perfection  of  poetic  genius. .  1 203 
genius  of  the  coming  storm. 9  404 
doses  the  door  on  his  own  g.  d  314 
q>irited  and  full  of  genius. . . «  314 

to  raise  the  genius d294 

genius  of  an  author  consists  u  297 
»  work  of  g.  is  the  essence  of  to  300 

Innocence  in  genius «500 

obedience,  bone  of  all  genius  r  342 
when  the  man  of  g.  retums.m304 
peculiar  bent  of  the  genius. a  102 

production  of  genius 1 103 

thr^flfths  of  him  genius. .  .e  254 
men  of  genius  in  their  walk.X;  209 

Qentian-g-flower,  that,  in  tho.g  140 
lonely  g.  blossoms  still c  141 

Gentle-gentle  ways  arc  best. . .  .v  10 

meeting  of  gentle  lights 1 19 

gentle,  sometimes  capricious  1 38G 

gentle,  though  retired 1 473 

be  is  g.  that  doth  g.  deeds. .  .?^  178 
are  as  gentle  as  zephyrs*  ,...j  173 
gentle  means  and  easy  tasks*  k  178 

my  gentle  friends* r  283 

Toice  was  ever  ooft,  gentle*,  .j  456 

he  knew  whoi<e  gentle 1 46i 

liifl  lifo  waa  c^ntle* v  254 

come,  g.  hcpo  I  with  one  gay  A  202 
he  draws  him  gentle a  20i 

Gentleman-a  g.  is  one  who... .9  379 

gentleman  is  indebted n  2C2 

an  affable  and  courteous  g.*&  178 
ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  g.*.  d  178 
grand  old  name  of  gentleman  ^178 

the  noble  gentleman* i  460 

•very  jack  became  a  g.* s  498 

<»f  darkness  is  a  gentleman*,  .h  93 
alive  so  stout  a  gentleman*. g  484 
God  Almighty's  gentleman. .  .v  CG 
g.  is  disposed  to  swear* d  292 

Gentlemcn-thrco  g.  at  once.. .  ^187 
hath  had  in  him  which  g.*.  .e  173 
like  two  single  gentlemen,  .oa  490 

gentlemen  use  books  as ^39 

God  Almighty's  gentlemen. .«  491 

Gantleness-dceds  requite  thy  g.*  eSQ 

tar  gentleness  and  love d  257 

way  with  extreme  g h  4G5 

patience  and  g.  is  power. . . . o  3i2 

Gantler-of  a  gentler  blood* c  17 

Gentlest-in  things  that  g.  be.  .2  342 

Gently-fliults  lie  g.  on  him*...  .p  63 

aa  gently  lay  my  head tdSS 

npon  my  heart,  gent]7.  ,....r  424 


Oeometric-hc,  by  g.  scale q  303 

Qeorge-if  his  name  be  George*/>  199 

Germ-germ  of  the  first dd  456 

Gorman-river  thou'rt  G ^366 

Gcsture-g.,  dignity  and  love,  .k  475 

Get-get  place  and  wealth b  408 

by  any  moans  get  wealth. .  ..o  4G2 
get  him  to  say  his  prayers*.,  e  345 

Ghastly-the  ghastly  form i  75 

haug  thy  ghastly  head c  143 

Ghost-ghosts  wandering  here*./ 16 

haunted  by  the  ghosts* w  3G7 

pale  ghost  of  night £287 

ghosts,  and  forms  of  fjright.  .e  401 
ghost  along  the  moonlight,  .k  401 

there  needs  no  ghost* n  401 

I  look  for  ghosts ;  but «  401 

gave  up  the  ghost* i460 

O  solemn  ghost el75 

like  g's  from  an  enchanter,  .q  467 

where  llght-heel'd  ghosts. . .  J  441 

Giant-but  a  stone,  the  g.  dies,  .b  81 

a  giant's  robo  upon* q  16 

before  a  sleeping  giant* «  63 

when  a  giant  dies*.. &  213 

have  a  giant's  strength* c  405 

tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  g.*  q  448 

high,  that  giants  may  get*. .  .i  485 

Gibbcr-g.  in  the  Roman  streets*  x  84 

Gibbct-g's  keep  the  lifted  hand,  r  280 

Gift-I  have  found  out  a  gift...  ./SO 

temi>eriug  her  gifts s;62 

moro  than  one  great  gift kCO 

courage  the  highest  gift g  71 

dost  thou  accept  the  gift ptS 

gifts  that  cost  them  nothing.n  173 
on  the  world  a  sacred  gift. .  .0  178 
gift,  to  bo  true,  must  bo  ...  .p  173 

t.'ike  gifts  with  a  sigh r  173 

win  her  with  gifts  if  she*. . .» 173 

gifts  that  God  hath  sent »  282 

life  is  the  gift  of  God ft  233 

shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty,  e  277 

of  all  the  heavenly  gifts m  160 

nature's  noblest  gift Jk  331 

this  is  a  gift  that  I  have*. . .  ^207 

true  love's  tho  gift n  245 

best  gift  of  heaven e453 

gift  doth  stretch  itself* g  176 

the  -palxn.  is  a  gift  divine c  440 

and  they  are  no  mean  gifts,  .t  442 

heaven's  last  best  gift q  464 

a  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift. .  .u  464 
of  gifts,  there  seems  none,  .m  178 

immediate  gift  of  God r  226 

crowns  desire  with  gift h  408 

rich  gifts  wax  poor  when*.,  .a  460 

noblest  gift  of  heav'n* 476 

have  the  gift  to  know  it*. . .  .a  477 
provide  and  give  great  g's*.  .e  342 
gift  beyond  the  reach  of  art.. i  382 

crave  of  thee  a  gift e423 

Gifted-he  is  g.  with  genius.  .,.$  177 

Gift-horse -look  a  g-h.  in  the.  .10  480 

Gild-to  gild  refined  gold,  to*. . .  .a  16 

cowslips  g.  the  level  green,  .n  136 

gild  the  brown  horror c  277 

morning  planet  g's  her  horns  u  402 

love  gilds  tho  scene d  478 

I'll  gild  it  with  the* q  113 


beams  of  JlgbtflomQ  dftj.  gUid.l  3M  ^  , 


\ 


first  gilds  tho  clouds p  410 

gUds  the  bed  of  death <367 

Gilded-tho  gilded  car  of  day..  .0  409 
gay  g.  scenes  and  shining. . .  v  334 
offence's  gilded  hand  may*.  .A  308 

Gilding-g.  pale  streams* j  447 

Gillyflower-and  strcak'd  g.*. .  .pl30 
garden  rich  in  gilly flowers*. d  141 
Gilt-to  dust,  that  is  a  Uttle  g.*  m  286 
g.  the  ocean  with  his  beams* n410 
Gin-gin  within  the  Juniper. .  .n  433 
Gird-US  for  tho  coming  fight.  ./405 

Girdle-m  put  a  g.  round* U30 

Girdled-g.  tho  earth  in  my  airy .{ 421 
Qirl-g's,  be  moro  than  woman,  .t  43 

girl  that  loves  him  not* e  163 

like  a  young  girl  over u  277 

unlcsson'd  girl  uuschoord*.^'224 
between  two  girls,  which*.../ 217 

each  girl  when  pleased Ac  304 

of  all  tho  g's  that  e'er  was. ...  A  478 
Girlhood-smile  and  g's  beauty  m  878 
Girt-spring  up  as  girt  to  run. . .g  69 

Give-but  yours  gives  most IZi 

give,  and  soon  forget J  47 

seasoned  timber  never  g's.. .  .a  64 

give  what  thou  canst 1 407 

g's  but  litUe.  nor  that  litUo..  .r  453 
g.  an  inch,  he'll  take  an  ell..^'  601 

which  ho  gives  himself k  298 

give  mo  but  ono  kind  word..r  826 
all  other  things givo  place. .  .A  474 

cannot  give  us  now r  271 

give  it  an  understanding*. .  ,b  379 
most  men  give  to  bo  paid.  ..r  173 
sake  I  give  away  my  heart,  .d  343 

it  gives,  and  what  denies q  318 

rights,  you  may  g.  tlicm  up.v  360 
some  special  good  doth  g.*.  .u  348 
gives  to  her  mind  what  he.  ./425 
givo  it  then  a  tongue  is  wise  j  428 
wo  receive  but  what  wo  give .  y  362 
g.  mo  a  look,  g.  mo  a  face.. ..«  384 
Given-g.  to  no  other  flower. . .  .g  139 
heaven  alone  that  is  g.  away.r^  180 
once  let  friendship  be  given  ./175 
griefis-and  Gk>d  has  given. . .  .z  200 

he  is  given  to  prayer* e  345 

such  as  is  given  of  God m  368 

Giver-when  g's  prove  unkind*. u  178 

flowing  of  the  g.  unto  me. .  .p  178 

Giveth-God sendcth  and g...bb  180 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sloep.d  389 

Giving-in  g.  a  man  receives. ..9  178 

his  g's  rare,  save  forthings. .  to  204 

Godlike  in  giving c  495 

Ghid-I'm  glad  oft  with v69 

the  voice,  and  glad  the  eyes. .«  69 
at  sight  of  thee  was  glad. ...» 136 
wonder  how  I  can  be  glad. .  ,e  137 
when  I  am  not  dead,  how  g.q  361 

glad  for  sense  of  pain q  361 

we  have  been  glad  of  yore,  .a  217 

an  often,  glad  no  more a  217 

Glade-and  penetrates  the  g'8..cc  883 
dewy  damps  and  murky  g..  .c  143 
never  seeing  sunny  glade. .  J 144 
by  furrowed  glade  and  dell,  .i  148 
cowslips  bedeti'^  \^<b  ^S^^^kv  ^.(v'^>^ 
«ieqxieal«edL\QaS5  ^gaAs» .twV3^ 
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Oladly-gladly  wolde  he  leme. .  1 227 

Oyu\nmn  nan  InaJBts  on  g A:  93 

•oirow  and  g.  are  linked ^68 

aface  vlthgladneu ell2 

fuU  of  g.  and  so  tail  of  paint.ib  874 
'With  a  sober  g.,  the  old  jeta.gSnn 

coach'd  in  seeming  g.* 1 397 

GUnce-that  last  g.  of  Iotb <  326 

tendereat  glances  to  bestoir.a  142 

thou  Shalt  at  one  glance 1 128 

g.  trom.  heaven  to  earth*. . « .h  337 

of  the  smooth  g.  beware . . . .  Jl*  260 

SlancGS  of  hatred  that  stab.  .Z>  192 

g.  their  many  twinkling.. .  .tp  302 

Glancing-sun  once  more  Is  g . .  Z  409 

Olare-ghastly  in  the  g.  of  da7.m275 

Olared-g.  down  in  the  woods. .  i  409 

Olaring-I  see  his  glaring  eyes.p  211 

g.  oat  through  the  dark a  296 

Glass-proTe  an  excuse  for  the  g.t  428 
g.  of  fuhion,  and  the  mould*.«  116 

of  many-coloured  glass s  235 

he  was,  indeed,  the  glass*.. .»'  210 
I  have  bought  a  glass*. ....  .w  409 

the  frozen  glass  pealed d  466 

and  the  musical  glasses j  492 

as  a  glass  the  ahining  sands. c  438 
prido  hath  no  other  glass*. . .  e  347 
she  made  mouths  in  a  g.*. . .  r  477 
Qloam-a  g.  over  this  tufted. ...  .p  CO 
a  gleam  as  of  another  life. .  .h  d(>i 

gleam  tremblingly u  277 

one  gleam  of  brotherhood,  .oa 255 
a  gleam  of  crimson  tinged,  .a  412 

g's  with  its  own  native silQ 

a  gleam  on  the  years q92<i 

Oleamed^g.  upon  my  sight. .  .ti  473 

Qleamlng-g.  taper's  light tj  200 

gleaming  like  a  lovely  star.  ./350 

Qlean-g.  on  and  gather  up ....  <  807 

Glea&er^-guidea  the  gleaner  to..Z  27G 

Glee-eyes  running  over  with  g.yllO 

•oul  expands  with  glee ......  n  143 

forward  and  &olio  glee i  264 

catches  and  glees b  319 

or  sparkling  in  glee «823 

with  counterfeited  gloo c  304 

Oleemen-loud  the g. sing....  c274 

Olen-lone  g.  o'  green  breckan.  .g  TO 

flowers  brightened  theglenB.j>  132 

beside  the  shadowy  glen 1 133 

thrids  the  glens  beneath. . . .  o  138 

blackness  in  the  mountain  g.»377 

Glencaim-remomber  thee,  O. .  n  260 

Glibly-he  talks  right  gUbly . . . .;  92 

Qllde-saw  the  river  onward  g.h  146 

ten  times  faster  glide* ik  247 

g.  in  peace  down  death's. .  .m  427 

Glideth-river  g.  at  his  own. ,..h 866 

more  water  g.  by  the  mill*. .«  461 

Gliding-gliding  slow,  her e  402 

Ollmmer-g.  the  rich  dusk ....  J 134 

mild  with  glimmer  soft e  271 

It  glimmers  on  the  forest.. .  .h  275 

Gltmmering-golden,  g.  vapors.^  411 

g.  guttering,  flutterer  fietir .  .h  212 

CHimpse-shadowy  glimpses . .  ..9  79 

glimpses  that  would  make..  .< 202 

GUaton-all  things  gUsten n  371 

Glisteneth-not  gold  that  g s  87 

Glist  JT-thatgUstenilsnot  go]d*.s87 


nor  all  that  glister  gold b»  87 

QUstering-of  this  present*. ,,,q  426 
perk'd  up  in  a  g.  grief* e  898 

GUtter-g.  like  a  swarm  of  ilre..M403 

that  gliters  is  not  gold JeSl 

gutter  toward  the  Ught a37 

rising  g.  through  the  night.. u  401 

GUtterlng-g.  gems  of  morning .  y  403 

heaven's  gUttering  host h  410 

glittering  in  golden  coats*. . .  .Jk  24 
earth  gUttering  with  gold....e  484 
guttering  cirque  confines.. .  ^462 
glittering  o'er  my  lault* 1 856 

Gloaming-g.  comes,  the  day . . .  .e  411 
when  the  gloaming  comes.... n  26 

Globo-quartcrs  of  the  globe. . .  .i>  69 

the  great  globe  itself* fc46 

aU  that  tread  the  globe tr  79 

we,  the  g.  can  compass  soon*^112 
skiU'd  in  the  g.and  sphere.  .6  813 
shows  his  globe  of  Ught. . . . .j»  410 

Gloom-*  sudden  g.,  a  shadow. . .  <  81 

night's  ghastly  glooms ,e  16 

friends,  the  gathering  gloom.Jb  273 
deeper  in  shadowy  glooms.. (7 136 
shaU  not  chase  my  g.  away./2G0 

to  counterfeit  a  gloom e237 

sunk  in  the  quenching  g. . .  .e  290 

evening's  gloom  to  Join h  213 

vast  circumference  and  g. .  .m  441 
g.  upon  the  mountain  Ucs..jf  447 
damp  vault's  dayless  gloom . .  h  847 

Gloomy-night's  dark  and  g. .  .m  875 

gloomy  was  heaven i  215 

who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  t/392 

Olorify-g.  what  else  is  damn'd.m324 

Glorious-a  glorius  life  or  grave.  J  8 
g.  word  of  popular  applauso.y  340 
beneath  that  glorious  tree,  .m  14G 
the  glorious  lists  of  fune. . .  .r368 

now  with  g.  colors  blest o  372 

perfect  shape  most  glorioas.({445 

make  thee  g.  by  my  i>cn a  495 

the  glorious  uncertainty  of.  .p  307 

Gloriously-g.  drunk,  obey. . . .  y 214 

Glory-by  tho  love  of  glory «  8 

beauty  calls,  and  g.  shows. . .  .0 18 

a  dying  glory  smUes a  68 

eyes  doth  show  the  glory*. . .  .0  40 

what  a  glory  doth  this n  66 

meridian  of  my  glory* m  92' 

athirst  of  glory  boast o76 

glory's  morning  gate e  79 

into  glory  poep 10  97 

silence,  and  o'er  glory's  din. .«  61 
glories  of  our  blood  and  state.*  85 
pleasure  and  glory  of  my  Ufo.p  88 

th'  excess  of  glory C92 

break  forth  in  glory 10 127 

glory,  and  thy  name  are  his. ft  425 

time's  glory  is  to  calm* e  427 

years  of  its  g.  outnumber..  ..e  439 

the  glory  dies  not c  114 

go  where  glory  waits  theo. .  .m  115 

in  glory  are  arrayed h  146 

l)rimro8es  wiU  have  their  g.  .&  135 

glory  then  for  me Jk  151 

glory  of  April  and  May e  155 

wreaths  that  g.  on  his  path..d  363 
glory,  tho  grape,  love.  gold,  .d  214 
what  a  glory  doth  this  world.a  225 


which  aU  glory  springs 1 227 

therefoie  wiU  glory  win 1 3i7 

clouds  of  glory  do  wo  come..g  23  J 
flnished  her  own  crown  in  g .  2 103 
g.  is  sweet  when  our  heart. .  J 199 
you  may  my  glories  and*. .  .d  183 
rank  thee  upon  glory's  page.j9  311 
glory  cannot  support  aman.g  4G2 

glory  to  the  country g297 

to  a  deeper  glory  grew n  44G 

neither  glory  nor  reprieve,  .n  460 
g.  knd  gain  tho  industrious. u  49L 
glory  as  we  sink  in  prido. . . .10  601 
g.  dies  not,  and  the  grief  past.w  178 
track  the  steps  of  g.  to  the.  .x  178 
g.  buUt  on  sel^h  principles.y  178 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  . .  .x  178 
visions  of  glory  spare  my. .  .a  179 
glory  of  Him  who  hung ...  .5 179 
who  pants  for  glory,  finds. .  .c  179 

glory  is  Uke  a  circle  In* d  179 

like  madness  in  the  g.  of*. .  ^^173 
nothing  so  ezx>onsivo  as  g. .  .A17D 
'twas  g.  onco  to  bo  a  noman.t  179 
makes  it  g.  now  to  bo  a  man. » 179 
great  is  the  g.  for  tho  strifo.  Jb  179 
glory  thero  is  in  being  good.g  183 
they  say  are  warm'd  by  g. .  .k  184 
sot  the  stars  of  glory  there.  ,g  167 

a  glory  in  his  bosom k  167 

paradise  islands  of  glory. . .  .y  201 
away  a  g.  from  the  earth  . . .  .e  208 

pouring  a  new  glory  on /376 

glory  and  this  grief  agree. .  ..1 376 
year  in  golden  glory  Ues  . . .  .n  876 
gathers  up  her  robes  of  g. . .  .r  376 
quite  shaU  disappear  the  g.  .0  377 
this,  like  thy  glory.  Titan. . .d 832 
him  who  walked  in  glory  . .  .e  838 

lo,  now  my  glory* <267 

thero  is  no  glory  in  star. . . .  ./270 

its  glory  flooding  thy n  242 

uncertain  glory  of  an  AprU*.s  247 
its  golden  glory  on  the  air..  Jfc  277 

to  glory,  or  the  grave* k  467 

slaughter  men  for  glory's. .  .d4S8 
highest  pitch  of  human  g...p  458 
reward  with  g.  or  with  gold. 4  401 
the  chief  glory  of  any  people  Jt  299 

a  glory  in  his  bosom ^829 

summers  in  a  sea  of  glory*. .  a  847 
glory  of  tho  British  Queen,  .a  3G0 

Gloss-g.  that  vadoth  suddenly*.!*  18 

vaded  g.  no  rubbing  will* » 18 

charm,  than  aU  the  g.  of  art.e  884 
in  their  newest  gloss* e824 

Glossy-dark  and  g.  leaves ...  .m  146 

Glove-g's  as  sweet  as  damask*,  o  204 
they  were  hand  and  glove. .  .0  204 
wins  of  him  a  pair  of  gloves. n  221 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon*.e  248 

give  me  your  gloves* 1 497 

matrons  flung  gloves* c  341 

Glow-bli3s  more  brightly  glow,  j  85 
on  our  hearth  shaU  glow. .  .m  878 

rosebud  with  lily  glows 1 128 

died  amid  the  summer  glow.d  198 

blowinsoUd  glow dl6T 

learned  to  g.  for  others*  good.«418 

glows  in  ev'ry  heart. n  348 

glows  in  the  Stan.. ••.p848 
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larilUant  beauty  glows j  168 

pink  with  the  faintest  rosy  g.r  160 

Olowed-g.  the  firmament .J  411 

glow'd  the  lamp  of  day k  409 

Glowing-gloving  into  day t  S76 

g.  with  the  Bnn'a  departed.  .&  831 

a  mouth  all  glowing e  821 

God's  glowing  covenant . . .  .Jt  852 

gloomy  gilt  exalts  the a  198 

Olow-worm-g-w's  on  the g  212 

glories  like  glow-worm .j  179 

g-w.  shows  the  matin* h  447 

fiery  glow-worm's  eyes* i  112 

goodness  is  like  the  g-w e  182 

kindled  the  glow-worm n  288 

Glntton-g..  at  another's  cost,  .e  302 

Gnarled-and  g.  oak* jp  404 

Gnats-g's  aronnd  a  vapour. .  .a 401 
Onawn-g.,  and  canker-bit*. . . .  o  431 

Gnome-the  g's  direct h  821 

Go-bnt  I  go  on  forever. 6  42 

to  go  down  to  earth* o90 

but  go  at  once* ttl91 

^o  far,  too  far  you  cannot. . .  1 430 

ifmoneygo  before* <482 

will  you  go  with  me* r  802 

l>ut  go  at  once* #826 

go  with  me,  like  good* d  845 

Bay  to  me;  "go  not  yet". . . .  ^42 

Goal-verges  to  some  goal i  254 

endless  without  goal r  241 

vUl  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. .  /202 

till tho goal  ye  win c233 

Ooat^LS  the  youthful  goats*. . . .«  24 

liog.  or  bearded  goat i  214 

Ooblet-touch  the  g.  no  more.  .A  214 

life's  g.  freely  press c  118 

not  a  fuU  blushing  goblet . . .  v  461 

what  a  goblet e828 

Goblin-we  talk  with  a  g* X;  112 

Ood-with  God  can  be  accidentaUb  2 

God  who  chastens  whom d  5 

upon  the  troni  of  God 1 10 

<}od  will  deigtt  to  visit m  10 

mercy  of  their  God p  10 

nature  is  the  art  of  God d  15 

Ood's  will  and  ours  are aa  19 

that  deny  a  God  destroy s  19 

"■rhen  Godisnearthou e20 

searGodthou  wilt eSO 

SB  a  denier  of  God 2  20 

died  fearing  God* o20 

God  bless  youl  I  have g  84 

God  bless  us  all 585 

God  be  thanked  for  books . . .  ./87 

God  befriend  us,  as* e  43 

2nany  are  afraid  of  God /49 

they  serve  God  well kSQ 

to  stand  before  his  Gkxl a  65 

God  never  gave  man  a p  66 

sofTer'd  and  as  God «  56 

glory  to  God  on  high ./67 

wherever  God  erects u  57 

a  due  reverence  to  God A59 

God  Almighty  first  planted . .  .r  69 

the  God  of  storms o  70 

God  spake  once m74 

of  heaven  fh)m  God «74 

nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.  ..r  74 

except  the  love  of  God w  79 

If  Bum  would  ever  pass  to  G. .( 82 


should  not  think  of  God* o  83 

oweGodadeath* pSH 

if  God's  will  were  so* ^91 

daughter  of  the  voice  of  G. .  .d  90 

God's  own  time  is  best i  113 

equal  to  God 5103 

God  grant  when  this  Ufe. . .  .p  105 
God  all  mercy  Is  a  God  unjust.a  181 
finger  of  God  has  planted. . .  .j  136 
God's  wisdom  and  God's . . . .{ 170 
to  prayer-lol  God  is  great,  .m  179 

Oodl  sing,  yo  meadow n  179 

acquaint  thyself  with  God. .  o  179 

man  was  made  like  God » 179 

God  enters  by  a  private  door.v  179 

I  am  athirst  for  God el80 

God  the  living,  the ./180 

only  God  may  be  hadforthe.^  180 

God  is  our  fortress* u  180 

Gk>d  shall  be  my  hope* v  180 

are  but  the  varied  God y  180 

what,  but  God  t  inspiring*,  .s  180 

God,  firom  a  beautiflii aa  180 

God  sendeth  and  giveth. . .  .56 180 
God's  ever  watchful  care. . .  .&  145 
living  pages  of  God's  book,  .e  139 
dear  God,  the  name  thou . . . .  <  140 
God  sent  his  singers  upon,  .r  350 
G.  alone  was  to  be  seen  in . .  ./386 
fate  of  G.  and  men  is  wound.<7  390 
who  bids  for  G's  own  Imogen  388 
God's  own  image  bought ...  q  388 
of  all  the  thoughts  of  God.  .d389 
echo  of  the  silent  voice  of  G. a 484 
G.  and  nature  do  with  actors. 5  484 

man,  God's  latest  image e  488 

God  the  first  garden  made,  .ee  490 
near,  so  very  near  to  God. . .  6  353 
with  God  he  passed  the  days.e  868 

sees  God  In  clouds ./358 

fears  God  and  knows  no k  858 

such  as  is  given  of  God m  858 

none  but  God  can  satisfy. . .  .o858 

restore  to  God  his  due g  359 

dare  to  look  up  to  God mS60 

so,  God  be  with  him* w  326 

alone  is  even  God  deprived.  ^  827 
man's  unhappy,  G's  unjust  .p  495 

God's  glowing  covenant k  852 

God  is  marching  on ^'329 

God  alone  to-night  knows. . .«  829 

thy  God  s,  and  truth's* u  829 

the  God  who  made,  for  thee.«  830 
tyrants  Is  obedience  to  God. < 855 

lonely  'twas,  that  God «  894 

remote  from  man,  with  God.g  895 
atheist  half  believes  a  God . .  e  896 
save  to  the  God  of  heaven*,  .j  845 
chains  about  the  feet  of  God.<  845 

that  is  pot  toward  God n  847 

God  made  bees ./848 

man  proposeth,  G.  disposeth.i  848 
G.  gives  wind  by  the  measure  j  348 
justify  the  ways  of  G.  to  men.2348 
sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God. r  348 
God  doth  view  whether  they.<  848 
God  of  nature  alone,  can  ....g  849 
God  tempers  the  wind  to...  .;k  849 
and  best  of  all  God's  works,  .m  475 
last  the  best  reserv'd  of  G.  .d  476 
excellently  done,  if  Gi  didllU^A83 
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song,  a  music  of  G'smaking.al93 
where  God  is,  all  agree. . .. .  .nl94 

help  thyself  and  G  wiU  help  j  196 
God  helps  them  that  help . .  .f  195 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  G.o  198 

world  of  God  within  us w  213 

poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  G.  j  888 
G.  to  his  untaught  children.  0  839 
God  i  I'd  rather  be  a  pagan.  .<  202 
God  la  thy  law.  thou  mine,  .y  308 
came  from  G.  and  I'm  going.r  SOT 

making  a  man  a  God*. a  908 

we  won't  let  God  help  us. . .  .a203 
God  meant  you  to  be  when,  .e  210 

'tis  God  gives  skill r3Sl 

God  of  love,  with  roses h  154 

you  believe  in  God &158 

God  quickened — in  the  sea.  .o285 

the  words  of  God e402 

will  what  God  doth  wlU X;407 

best  which  God  sends 1407 

to  God,  thy  country d  123 

give  to  God  each  moment,  .cc 231 

and  all  of  God  that  bless h  234 

till  God  doth  furnish  more. s»  236 

God  grant  they  read p  236 

God  who  is  our  home q  336 

God  save  our  gracious  king. tt  850 

God  save  the  King «350 

justify  the  ways  of  G.  tomen.<180 
from  the  armoury  of  God. .  .o458 

God  made  the  country &  491 

God  is  not  dumb,  that 55  493 

one  solo  God J  494 

servant  of  God.  wcU  done. .  .y  494 

God  defend  thy  right* n  497 

a  G.  alone  can  comprehend.. 5 181 
now,  Godboprais'd*........Jk843 

God  did  anoint  thee  with... .r  482 

are  doubly  false  to  God i  431 

groves  were  God's  first e432 

when  God  conceived  the. . .  .si  293 

fiit.  oily  man  of  God 5318 

God,  whose  boundless a  801 

G.  supplies,  is  inexhaustible.  1 470 

she  is  its  light— its  God. p  470 

ever  God  puts  His  children. .Ik  442 
you  as  holy  men  trust  God.  .y  442 

put  your  trustinGod aa  442 

hath  ever  been  God's  enemy*.!  448 
fiuBt  by  the  oracle  of  God«. . .  .tt824 

the  smile  of  God  is  here M85a 

God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man . n  864 
God  giveth  quietness  at  last. s  362 
God's  mill  grinds  slow  but. .  5  863 

majesty  of  God  revere cS64 

save  to  the  God  of  heaven*.  ./864 
God  gives  not  kings  the  8tlle.a  867 

discerns  God's  fingers e870 

G.  made  him,  and  therefore*.^  264 
God,  the  best  maker  of  all*,  .r  257 

some  men  treat  the  God q  164 

God  accepts  while  loving  bo.«  104 

fortune  is  God X;166 

God  is  marching  on h  167 

ftiends  given  by  God <  170 

thank  God  for  grace d415 

senseless  fear  of  God e412 

what  to  man.  and  what  to  G.t224 

God  is  the  author o280 

end  of  all  thlng»-U}od s»280 
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Ood  is  moro  tbcr<;  than  tbou .r2  3r4 

GoddcBA-g.  of  mi;;lit  and  glory.  2  272 

goddess,  cxccUoutly  bright,  .c  275 

blashing  coddesu  t  hail g  278 

goddess  violated  brought  thee  220 

night,  Bablo  goilrlcsR j  290 

the  goddess  in  her  left x  1^-3 

Bho  moves  a  goddess f  47C» 

she  frowns  no  goddess e  47o 

Oo<l-fathcr-oarthl7  g-fs  of* fc  297 

Godhead-beamed  manifcitt  g j  CG 

Godlikc-ia  g.  to  unlooso  the. . .  .a  10 

believe  it  is  Godlike ^53 

study's  O.  recompense* o  224 

Godlike  to  have  power fc342 

G.  is  it  all  sin  to  leave {3S4 

capability  and G.  reason*. . .  .c  35C 
Qodline33-nc::t  to  godliness. . .  .t  59 

Oodfwingels  would  be  gods aO 

see  mo  hero,  you  godd* r  7 

servants  hasting  to  be  gods. .  .y  8 

to  tho  gods  alone e6G 

boys  aro  wo  to  tho  gods* j  77 

temples  of  his  gods d  82 

whom  tho  gods  love v  62 

tho  gods  imxjloro  not i>  83 

all  tho  gods  but  doubt ./9G 

descend  not  from  the  gods. .  .d  07 
whom  tho  g's  lovo  die  youngm  117 

dynasty  of  dead  gods 7 150 

■un-flowcr  turns  on  her  god.o  137 
whero  every  g.  did  seem* . . .  .p  254 

light  to  gods  and  men r  27C 

Iho  gods  grow  angry a  219 

the  gods  aro  just* n  219 

gods  had  made  theo  poetical*e  310 

kings  it  makes  gods* v  201 

that,  tho  gods  sent  not* <  203 

the  nature  of  tho  gods* n2G3 

to  repress  it,  disobeys  tho  g.«  453 
poets  And  g's  to  help  them.  .<  180 
god  of  avenues  and  gates. . .  ^ 269 

tho  voice  of  all  gods* *  245 

that  dwells  with  gO(lsabove*.»  243 
tho  good  tho  gods  provide.  .10  491 

to  you,  ye  gods,  belongs a  311 

traffic's  thy  god* e311 

nectar,  drink  of  gods <  3G4 

sanction  of  tho  god /  367 

gold  is  a  living  god 7  181 

In  tho  name  of  all  tho  g's*. . .  b  180 

the  good  gods  forbid* h  184 

the  god  of  my  idolatry* o  291 

who  hearkens  to  the  gods. .  ./292 
marble  leapt  to  life  a  god. ...  o  318 

tho  gods  SCO  everywhere q  301 

thoso  who  worship  dirty  g's**  402 

cither  a  wild  beast  or  a  g r  395 

mighty  father  of  tho  gods. . .  /  448 

making  a  man  a  god* «455 

to  please  thy  g's  thou  did'st-«7  488 

Boeder,  tho  blind  old  god.  .aa  382 

Ood  ward-look  up  God  ward ...  a  335 

Ooest-that  way  thou  go'st* /61 

Gogglo-eh,  dull  goggles o  123 

Going-must  endure  their  g*. .  .^  119 

speed  tho  going  guest m  202 

never  going  aright* 6  305 

Gold-not  covetous  for  gold* A  9 

aurora  doth  with  g.  adorn. . .  J  IG 
20d  by  tho  nose  with  gold*. .  .0 16 


thy  gold;  worse  poison* e  17 

thieves  sooner  than  gold*. ... r  18 

wave  their  wings  in  gold. ...  j  24 

in  gold  clasps,  locks  in*.  .....o  40 

thou  be  current  gold  indced*.j51 
tinged  theso  clouds  withgold..«  69 
dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold,  .j  60 
turns  wooden  cups  to  gold. . .  J  67 
hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring*. . .  f  67 

that  Bchincth  as  tho  gold 1 87 

that  glitters  is  not  gold X;87 

nor  all  that  glitters  gold m87 

not  golde  that  outward r  87 

not  gold  that  glistonoth 1 87 

that  glisters  is  not  gold* »  87 

gold  aU  is  not  that it  83 

gold  all  is  not  that  doth »  83 

were  each  wisl:  a  mint  of  g.  .p  89 
gold  makes  wings,  and  flics.  ./94 
purchase  himwithpurog...^  102 
not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  g.*.t  120 
store  of  pure  and  gcnuineg..j7lll 
tossing  plumo  of  glowing  g.  .»141 
heaven,  as  its  purest  gold. .  .r  454 
rank  is  good,  and  g.  is  fair,  .p  253 
when  gold  and  silver  bocks*. d  413 
g.  that  buys  health  can  neror.^  192 
gold  does  civil  wars  create.  ^181 
sands  aro  its  sands  of  gold,  .b  183 
what's  become  of  all  tho  g. .  Je  189 

fruit  of  vegetable  gold m  433 

lavish  of  their  long  hid  g. .  ..e  436 

though  gold  'bides  stiU* <  305 

pavement,  trodden  gold n  462 

g.  enough  and  marry  him*,  .e  463 

tho  rocks  pure  gold* d4G5 

gold  is  tried  in  the  fire jr443 

sunbeams  dropped  their  g.  .g  446 

nor  of  si>anGlud  gold ia352 

butter  cups  of  shining  g. . .  .0  134 

field  o'  the  cloth  of  gold 9  134 

million  drops  of  gold q  134 

speck'd  with  gold d  135 

chompac's  leaves  of  gold.. . .  .j  135 

not  of  gold  but  love g  125 

run  down  too,  carrying  g..  ..5  126 
gold  blossoms  frecked  with..s  129 

thou,  for  all  thy  gold o  139 

nectar,and  the  rocks  pure  Q,*.g  258 

(;oId  BOone  decay  eth o  170 

his  rays  are  all  gold q  411 

gold,  and  now  ho  is  dying. .  .p  375 
with  g.  of  elms  and  birches. a  273 
gold  once  out  of  the  earth. .  ^  374 
reward  with  glory  or  with  g.d401 
with  patincs  of  bright  g*. . .  .&  403 
g.  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's*.. 9  403 
cloddy  earth  to  glittering  g.*.  a  410 
for  gold  and  for  treasures. .  .d  233 
the  poop  was  beaten  gold*. . .  9  381 

bleed  gold  for  ministers e  468 

reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. .  ..e  349 

still  run  gold  dust 1 424 

fetch  the  age  of  gold e435 

narrowing  lust  of  gold h  428 

g.  in  phisike  is  a  cordial.... e  181 
he  loveth  gold  in  special. . .  .e  181 
g.  begets  in  brethren  hate. .  ^  181 

gold  in  families  debate y  181 

g.  does  friendships  separate.  yi81 
gold  does  cItU  wan  creato, ,  ^19\ 


powerfal  gold  can  speed.... i#lQ 

goldl  gold!  goUl  goUt....&U 

gold,  kept  by  a  dcril* tUl 

when  g.  becomes  hsr  object*J131 
give  ms  thy  g..  if  thoahsit*..*!:! 

ore  to  perfect  gold iZX 

gold  and  silver  becks  mc*. ..  V  3£9 
of  gold  and  glittering  slieen.fM 

gold  is  a  living  god..... f  151 

to  gild  reined  gold* »1^ 

half  blotted  oat  with  goIi!...<lti 
gold  flashed  oat  fmai  the.  ..^10 
anemones  and  seas  of  goll..bl3 
in  their  midst  a  disk  of  g.../Ui 

their  chalices  of  gold JiUl 

Oolden-goldcn  day  appear i£ 

golden  coats,  like  images*... JrSi 

thoso  golden  birds t2aat a9 

wear  a  golden  aoirow* dC 

that  golden  kej  that  opei....fG 
flooding  thy  golden  luir....i!i3 
their  g.  nms  draw  light...  slCl 

stars  with  goUcnieet XVH 

on  his  golden  pU^nu^...r4JI) 
golden  progress  in  t2fes  cast*.l  €A 

golden,  snowy  andrsd sS^ 

shot  through  withg.  threatl.^lK 
along  tho  west  the  goldea. .  .m4ll 
g.  sun  salutes  the  man*....Ji4I4 

wared  her  golden  hair tW 

pluck  tho  acacia's  g. halls... /4U 
sun  hath  made  a  g.  set*. ..  .ja  417 

the  golden  moments  fly iSSI 

the  sea  appears  aU  goUea..  /Stf 
g.  opinions  fiom  aH  softi*...«3a( 

g.  bridge  is  for  a  flying I^ 

silence  is  golden '^ 

sunbeams  thro'  tho  goSdea..a  lU 
mountain  gorscs,  ever  g — ^lU 
his  golden  beams  in  viev..'el<* 

lapt  in  golden  ease 'Ul 

cloud  that  Wi-ars  a  g.  heiD...i  IS 
her  golden  light  was  scc3...#^ 
with  the  crocus  g.  bloom... *!<' 
inheritance  of  golden  fraits.f  3iV 

joys  and  golden  times* J^ 

drai>crie  of  golden  dond^.*'^ 
golden,  glimmering  Ti|Mit.#411 
extended  his  golden  waDd...A411 
back  into  his  golden  qaiTer.»411 
his  coronet  of  goldca  eon..*'^ 
prodigality  of  g.  harrcst....**^* 
year  in  golden  glory  lies.—**'' 
ere  now,  i*  tho  golden  tins*-|J* 
a  crown  golden  in  shov.  ....f  1^ 
golden  age  is  not  b«hiaJi>—'^ 
pay  g.  toll  to  passing  June.  J  U* 
miles  and  miles  of  g.  greeftpiU* 

the  golden  harrest-hiU •>* 

g.  that  sprinkle  the  nla.../^ 
Golden-rod-g-r.  of  theroadride/Wl 
crowning  all— goldta-»d...|l*l 
the  stem  of  the  golden-rodi.i  lU 
on  the  hiil  the  gold«D-rai.-'l^ 
autumn-blaxe  of  guldes-zei-l  2Ti 
golden-rods  all  fl  jari«h  ik«B.  ••  '*< 

Gold-Eyed-g-e.  klugcnps #W* 

Goldflnch-g.  there  I  mw c2f 

Gone-thou  art  g.,  and  foRTtt .  .*  v 

gone,  flitted  away •* 

Umj  now  to  fight  arvgoM***  ^ 
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k«  Is  ikr  gfme,  forgone* Ik  246 

fhe  last  red  ray  is  gone m  446 

g^  and  groon  gxuss  coverethy  450 
g,,  and  what's  past  heli>*.  ...o  860 
*tls  not  to  hare  yon  gone*. .  h  477 
mj,  Casar ;  bnt  not  gone*. .  .o426 
what?  gone  without  a  word*.u  883 
whom  g.,  if  thou  cans't  not,7  425 
f  .  as  to  death  the  merriest.  ..<  425 

art  g.,  and  never  most bb  186 

the  winter  Is  over  and  gone./ 371 

lood-«nge1a  are,  or  good  or  ill. .  v  2 

tooadest  basis  of  a  good  life.  ..4  4 

Tain  and  doubtful  good* u  18 

good  things  will  strive* « 19 

good  is.  in  that  primal  good.aa  19 

wo  get  no  good  by  being «d6 

of  bokes  and  of  alio  good X;  88 

good  forbad* m  53 

Sum  Good  Supreme e  00 

to  do  good,  sometime* g  50 

fl^  name  in  man  and  woman*,  r  50 
Idolove  my  country's  g*. . .  ./71 

^Usgood  in  every  case s  63 

evil  be  thou  my  good &91 

hibors  for  some  good «92 

too  much  of  a  good  thing*.  ..tS9 

good  alone  is  good* &89 

Bade  ns lose  the  good* JOG 

■tfll  educing  good A 113 

Cliief  good,  and  market  of*.  ./255 
good  nndono  for  tho  living. Ik  483 

do  good  by  stealth gll5 

good  men  will  leave  them ...  c  120 

Isnnst  be  good .rl81 

what  g.  I  see  humbly  I  scek.t  181 
•oweth  g.  seed  shall  surely . .  M82 
would  bo  g.,  first  believe ....  c  182 

I  luxury  of  doing  good d  182 

near  to  g.  is  what  is  £Eiir/182 
g^  the  more  communicatedJk  1^2 
g.  men  can  give  g.  things. .  .t  182 
lh»t  which  is  not  g.  is  not. .  i  182 
^tisonly  noble  to  be  good. . .« 182 
in  wind  turns  none  to  good . .  o  166 

I.,  or  bad,  they  are  but.  .m  252 

;  good  man  is  not i  171 

but  trust  that  good ...  .e  202 
we  trust  that  somehow  good/ 202 
the  g.  man  yields  his  breath.«  207 
fsoridence,  allg.,  and  wise,  g  S48 
Bome  special g.  doth  give*,  .u  348 
flie  good  and  bad  together*. .  1 806 

tta  source  of  all  good d  357 

lieommodity  of  g.  names*. . .  d  360 
Sor  It  cannot  come  to  good*.o  883 
Ache  from  me  my  g.  name*. .  r  387 
g.  men  will  yield  the  praise.m  343 
Wilt  have  me  wise  and  g. . . . m  398 

to  be  good d  475 

to  study  household  g..l  475 
'good,  amiable,  or  sweet. ...m  475 

took  something  good*. ..b  477 
I  and  breeder  of  all  g*.  .5  427 

may  end  in  good {  489 

too  much  of  a  g.  thing r  490 

g.  book,  or  g.  thing n  490 

evil  that  good ml06 

Ood  bids  ns  do  g.  for  evil*,  .r  106 

oat  of  g.  still  to  find p  106 

fto  good  is  oft  interred*. . . .  .<  106 


goodunask'd,  in  mercy.... m 407 

what  good  came  of  it y  452 

learned  to  glow  for  other's  g.tt413 
g.  company  and  g.  discour8e.v455 

through  good  and  evil i  243 

was  good  OS  she  was  fair. . .  .b  245 

dwelt  all  that's  good .m  250 

trom.  good  to  bad to  207 

form'd  for  the  good  alone. . .  io  193 

with  good  intentions n94 

to  bo  noble,  we'll  be  good. .  .n  199 

our  greatest  good m200 

good  the  god3  provide  thee. to  491 
once  is  good,  is  ever  great.,  .r  185 
wide  world's  goods  explore,  .a 311 
beneath  the  good  how  far. .  .q  492 

speaks  something  good ik317 

good  in  everything* to  317 

I  know  and  love  tho  good. .  .d  462 

my  goods,  my  chattels* b  465 

the  best  is  a  good  wife g  465 

bloweth  no  man  good o  466 

which  blows  no  man  to  g.*.  .p  467 
ill  wind  turns  none  to  good.u  467 
then  is  knowledge  "  good  ".  .p  470 

common  good  to  all* a  291 

to  keep  the  good  and  just. .  ./291 
good  are  better  made  by  ill.  .e  442 
other  g's  by  fortune's  hand.t<  464 
truth  is  the  source  of  every  g.^445 
always  some  good  moments. e  449 
good  attending  captive  ill*. to  496 
are  good  spirits  and  evil. .  .bb  500 
g.  reader  that  makes  the  g. .  .X;353 
good  dost  thou  ne'er  foretel.u  347 
I>artial  evil,  universal  good. n  348 
let  them  be  good  that  love,  .q  169 

ah,  how  good  it  feels u  169 

to  find  one  good,  you  must,  .e  170 
can  make  g.  things  from  ill.  A 158 
g.  sense,  which  only  is  the. to  379 
and  leave  us  leisure  to  be  g.p  228 
hear  a  good  man  groan*. . . .  /333 
true  poet  is  a  public  good. .  .p  336 
life  is  good;  but  not  life. . .  .p  233 

with  good  or  iU j>  236 

the  good  with  smiles p  236 

what  within  is  good  and  fair.9240 
impious  in  a  g.  man  to  besad.r  369 

be  good,  sweet  maid n  290 

no  good  in  being  clever. 1 406 

Good-bye-g-b.,  proud  world. . .  .< 80 

good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its.  .d483 

good-bye,  my  paper's  out. . .«  315 

Goodly-g.  outside  Iklsehood*. aa  87 

of  his  goodly  chambers 6  244 

of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow*.ii»447 
Good-man-g-m.  spanned  his..  ^372 
Good-moming-bld  me  "g-m." .  q  230 
Good-nature-g-n.  and  good.  ...e  165 

Goodness-g.  thinks  no  ill -.  .o  61 

how  awful  goodness  is v  90 

if  goodness  Icade  him  not. .  .r253 
g.  as  the  Christian  religion. a  182 
long  may  such  goodness  livej  182 
true  g.  is  like  the  glowworm.e  182 
great  g.,  out  of  holy  pity*,  .p  182 
more  g.  in  his  little  finger... r  182 

recanting  g.,  sorry  ere* « 174 

wisdom  and  God's  goodness*.!  179 
wisdom  and  g.,  they  are  God*,U79 


I     want  of  g.  and  of  grace 5  22T 

virtue  is  bold,  and  g.* m  455 

and  melts  to  goodness 1 413 

a  piece  of  simple  goodness,  .p  815 
wisdom  and  goodness. .... . .s468 

g.  dares  not  check  thee*. . .  .A;  448 

goodness  thinks  no  ill m  469 

greatness  and  goodness  are.  .X:485 

Good-nlght-our  g-n.  kiss e  82 

say  not  "good-night" <;r230 

good-night,  good-night* j>  248 

g-n.,  and  joy  bo  wi'  you  a'.  ./495 

at  once,  good-night* *  326 

g-n.  I  as  wo  so  oft  havo  said,  .p  326 
g-n.,  till  it  bo  to-morrow*... < 326 

good-night,  ladies* y  808 

my  native  land— good-night.n  430 
Good-sense-good  nature  and  g-s.«  165 

Good-wifo-g-w.  oped  the g  872 

Good- will-professions  of  g q  171 

Goose-^very  g.  is  cackling* n  28 

what  is  sauce  for  tho  goose. it  104 

write  with  a  g.  pen nSOO 

Gordian-g.  knot  of  it  ho  will*.*  340 
Gore-with  earth  and  with  g.. . . »'  457 
than  shedding  seas  of  gore. .  .A;  63 
Gorge-dusk  in  the  g's  darkness ^  447 
Gorgeous-g.  fame  of  summer.  .j386 
g.  draperies  of  golden  cloud8a411 

'midst  all  the  g.  figures *  322 

Gorging-g.  their  hopeless 6  30 

Gorgon-goi^ons  and  hydras. . . 1 494 

Gormandizing-leave  g.* x  417 

Gorse-mountain  gorses,  do  ye  j  141 

the  gay  gorso  bushes  in m  141 

Gosling-such  a  g.  to  obey* c209 

Gtospcl-lineaments  of  gospell.  .a  263 

gospel  of  the  golden  rule ....  n  317 

than  under  gospel  colors  hide  857 

Gossamer-tangled  g.  that  fell.  .o375 

not  the  light  gossamer g  242 

Gossip-g.  is  a  sort  of  smoke . . .  n82 

if  my  g.  report  be  an* to  182 

Got-ill  got  had  ever  bad* d  408 

Gothio-tho  g.  cathedral  is  a. .  ,^296 

Gotten-that  thou  hast  gotten  .p  268 

Gout-in  good  company — ^the  g.  ..n 5 

Govem-divine  of  kings  to  g..  .d  183 

can  tyrant's  safely  govern*. n  448 

syllables  govern  the  world,  .n  226 

stars  above  g.  our  condition*o  403 

think  must  g.  those  that ..  .oa  182 

those  who  govern  a  nation.. m  298 

eyes  g.  better  than  the  sun . .  e  450 

€k)vemed-by  books to  40 

Govemesa-the  moon,  the  g.*.  .d276 

Government-hinder  g.* o  95 

government  through  high.*oF  18S 
for  forms  of  government. . .  .5  234 

'tis  government  that* «  477 

Gown-thou  hast  marr'd  her  g*o258 

thy  gown  T  why,  ay* .jZZO 

robes  and  fnrr'd  g's  hide  all  *  y  384 

Grace-sweet  time  of  grace d  2 

errands  of  supernal  grace  . .  .■»  10 
heightens  ease  with  grace. ...  g  13 
shot  forth  iMculiar  graces. . .  .<  18 
tinrlvalled  grace  discloses ...  .^  18 

gems  add  grace  to  thee Xrl8 

an  especial  sign  of  grace /31 

the  sparrow  in  high  gnoe. . .  .ASa 
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itali. grace. fltpcakif  his*. ...... .a  CI 

yoTuig  beort'B  grace nt  6S 

lead  theao  g'a  to  the  graTef*.  .m  T7 

vnbonght  grace  of  life c  Off 

th«  power  of  g.,  the  magloof  k  183 
snatch  a  g.  beyonA  theroachn  183 
God  give  him  g.  to  groan* .  .p  183 
xntokcl  ia  the  powerful  g.*. .  .r  183 
vhat  graces  in  ray  love  do*. . « 183 
irnder  g.  of  a  day  that  is  dead  1 183 

more  thy  grace ;  leave* as  417 

the  g.  that  jnakee  a  woman,  .c  211 
small  herbs  hare  g.,  great*,  .p  188 
as  innocentae  grace  itself*,  .to  431 

If  possible  with  grace o  462 

other  graces  will  follow  in. . .  <  354 

ikncy  lent  it  grace .e835 

that  grace  can  e'er  be  foand.u  202 
sweet  attractive  hind  of  g. . . a  263 
so  good  a  grace  as  mercy*.. . .  2  263 

grace  affordeth  health g  2G6 

graces  will  appear* o  455 

heavenly  grace  doth  him. .  .m  418 
giveth  grace  unto  every  art  y  102 

sweet  attractive  grace r  494 

better  g.  but  I  do  it  more*..  .<  497 
grace  and  good  dispo8ition*y429 
meek  and  tinaffectod  grace.  J  317 
grace  to  stand  and  virtue  go*  «  317 

where  his  grace  stands* v  317 

hangs  with  sheltering  grace  g  441 
yearsago  comes  intog.  again  «116 

that  growth  in  grace ,/l08 

poised  above  in  airy  grace. .  r  161 
hiding  all  thy  tender  graces  J 144 
oi>en8  with  perennial  graces  139 
nnlooking  for  anch  grace.  <  .u  259 

graco  at  table  la  asong a  840 

the  higher  a  man  is  in  grace  k  203 
how  ftiendlesa  thy  grace. . . .«  285 

thy  modest  grace  forget p  156 

light  and  tree  in  sudden  g's.d  158 
her  tyranny  had  sueh  a  g. .  ..o  473 
grace  was  in  all  her  8tex>9.  ...h  475 

dignity  and  more  than  g e  478 

by  their  own  sweet  grace. . .  .y  108 
the  careless  eye  can  find  no  g.  v  145 

thank  God  for  grace d  415 

spring  unbosoms  every  g.. .  .p  873 
want  of  goodness  and  of  g. . .  &  227 
the  king-becoming  graces*,  .h  368 
such  grace  the  heavens  do. .  .c  208 
g's  love  to  wreath  the  rose. . .  q  158 

nameless  graces  which e  288 

in  lovelier  g.  to  sun  and  dew  b  166 

makes  simplicity  a  g ..e  384 

Gracod-graced  with  polished,  .r  168 

g.  with  wreaths  of  victory*.. r  462 

Grocefnl-g.  myrtle  rcar'd  its.  .r  147 

Grocions-g.  to  re-odmit b  165 

Graciously-g.  to  passing  eyes  p  155 
Grain-but  with  a  grain  a  day*  h  263 
a  little  g.  shall  not  be  spilt. .  .e  250 
say,  which  grain  will  grow*. fc  224 
less  privileged  than  grain. . .  a  363 
amber  g.  shrink  in  the  wind  v  351 
housed  their  annnal  grain.  ,.k  295 
grain  that  slowly  ripples.  ...d  393 
Grammar-erecting  a  g.  school*/ 318 

with  grammar,  and «  468 

Gnunmar-tree-climbe  the  g-t.  ,i  405 


Gnrnd-old  name  of  gentleman.^  178 

Gtandam--a  g.  cro  she  died*. . .  .n  54 

Grandest-g.  things  in  having.  ,9  860 

Grandenr-g  consists  in  form.  .<  29C 

excite  an  idea  of  grandeur. .  .jf  402 

true  grandeur  of  nations. . . .  Jb  52 

around  In  silent  g.  stood . ...» 142 

Graadfkther-who  is  thy  g*. ...»  320 

Grandsire-g.  cut  in  alabastei^AA  499 

g..  ere  of  Eve  possessed d476 

Granite-verses  builds  it  in  g.  .<  299 

marble  and  g.,  with  grass 1 368 

the  mountain  of  granite. . .  ,g  296 

Grant-unask'd,  in  mercy  g. ..i» 407 

Granted-taking  far  granted. . .«  244 

Grape-on  the  g.  still  hangs. . .  .g  273 

devil  in  every  berry  of  the  g . »  468 

g.  may  have  its  bacchanal. . .  {  439 

rich  droppings  of  the  g b  438 

Grape- vine-where  g's  clamber. .«  34 
Grapple-g.  them  to  thy  soul*. .  1 170 

Grasp-no  present  to  our  g » 176 

I   grasp  it  like  a  man  of t7l 

that  slackened  g.  doth  hold.  ,g  141 
Grass-broods  in  the  grass...... n  22 

to  life  the  grass  and  violets. .  .9  97 
flowers  and  crushed  grass. . .  .u  28 

lies  on  the  wet  grass ^33 

g.  whereon  thou  treadest*  . .  ./61 
grass  is  already  growing. . . .  .j>  66 
the  g.  yon  almost  hear  it. . .  ./226 
and  like  to  g.  thatgroweth. .  .0  234 

hid  beneath  the  g's,  wet e  131 

th^r  cool  deep  beds  of  grass.  <  131 
dropping  on  the  g.  like  snow  y  135 
an  eldorado  in  the  grass. . .  .n  139 

the  grass  stoops  not *I  164 

teUingf  in  the  dewy  grass. .  .6 139 
not  see  the  serpent  in  the  g.u  478 
sun  bums  all  our  g.  away. .  .q  398 
fh>m  the  growing  of  grass. .  .y  399 
flowers  loom  through  the  g.  .j371 
to  life  the  gross  and  violets. .  q  S71 
stars  in  the  shadoyry  grass. .u  871 
flowers  and  leaves  and  g's. .  .A  ^72 
soft  green  grass  is  growing.. 9  373 
lie  upon  the  thick  green  g. .  ^  373 
bladed  g.  revives  and  lives,  .r  873 
g.  keps  its  aln  drap  0'  dew. . .  a  374 
g.  bends  its  spear-like  form .  /S78 
the  grass  has  grown  green . .  a  279 
on  slender  blades  of  grass . .  .j  202 
grass,  yellow  and  parch'd. . .  h  129 

munching  the  grasses i  409 

league  of  g.  wash'd  by  a. .... 5 177 
g.  grows  at  last  above  all ...  .r  195 
green  g.  flowcth  like  a  stream.^  195 
how  lush  and  lusty  the  g.*. . .  o  195 
g.  is  green  when  flowers. . .  .y  195 
wo  trample  grass  and  prize,  .y  195 

with  you  on  this  grass* p  303 

firesh  the  wild  g.  springs {432 

in  the  lonely  sea  of  grass ...  .a  439 

with  their  tangled  grass  ...,n  18i 

Grasshopper-the  g's  among. . .  JL*  212 

Orassy-grassy  coverlet  of  God.  .10  85 

the  plains  was  grassy d  226 

Gratcful-g.  than  this  marvel.. a  486 
Qratefully-yet  would  I  g.  lie. .  .p  376 

she  g.  receives  what a  66 

Gratis-ril  endanger  my  soul  gJ*k  899 


Gratitude-is  the  gratitude. ..  ^887 

g.  is  the  fairest  blossom h  183 

gratltudo  is.«xpensivo v  18S 

still,  small  voice  of  g wlSS 

th' unwilling  g.  of  base xl83 

Grave-vnto  a  quiet  graipe* e  7 

mouthed  g's  win  give 17 

in  the  g.  there  la  no  work. ..  .a  10 

A  grave  to  rest  in,  and  a &10 

dig  my  grave  thjrseU* g^ 

lowlaidinmygravof*. .J  91 

let's  talk  of  graves*.... moi 

wo  bargain  for  the  graves. ,..J€0 
into  the  dark  and  noisome  g..ii  79 
these  gcaoee  to  the  grave*. .  .s»  77 

without  a  grave ^80 

cradle  stands  in  our  grave. . .  .c 81 

art  gone  to  the  grave ^81 

companions  in  the  grave 08I 

graves  stood  tenantleSs* s  84 

to  our  grave  we  walk ti  85 

gates  of  the  grave .«  65 

grave  shall  never  prevail sSS 

mattock  and  the  grave r  86 

steer  from  grave  to  gay u  68 

tides  were  in  their  grave ^38 

even  cities  have  their  graveB..e  JS9 
hands  thy  humUeg.  adom'd.a  83 
hast  thou  not  even  a  grave. .  .e  25 
that's  deep  enough  for  g's. . .  .p  49 

in  the  cold  grave x  382 

tune  stands  upon  the  grave. f  114 
where,  grave,  thy  victory. ..  .£  112 
keep  a  dream  or  grave  apart. ^117 

enthusiasm  is  grave 2 108 

talk  of  graves,  of  worms*. . ,  .&  104 

an  untimely  grave .^*I84 

g's  they  say  are  warmed  by.  .7;  184 

to  the  grave  I  turned  mo. 2 184 

g.  shall  with  rising  flow'rs.  .r  184 
never  the  g.  gives  back  what .  1 184 
measure  of  an  unmade  g.*..b  185 
on  his  g.  rains  many  a  tear*,  d  185 
hojie  to  inherit  in  the  grave  ./185 
green  that  folds  thy  grave . .  Jk  185 
troTA  their  darksome  grave,  .u  145 
fragrant  blossom  over  gra  ves.&  134 
grave  to  grave  the  shadow.,  .e  139 
mourner  o'er  the  humblest  g .»'  415 
grave  ia  but  a  plain  suit. .».  J  274 

this  grave  shall  have* 2  274 

every  kingdom  hath  a  grave.  1 366 

and  hungry  as  the  grave u  203 

perhaps  her  grave a  286 

arise  from  their  gnrea e  157 

in  yonder  g.  a  druid  lies. . .  ^  490 

parent,  and  he  is  their  g* c  ti7 

started  from  their  graves. . .  .e 401 
graves,  all  gaping  wide*. . .  .si  401 
fh>m  the  g. to  tell  us  thifl/*..a40i 

amoving  grave ftSKT 

break  up  their  drowsy  g.*. . .«  26ft 

to  glory,  or  the  grave h  467 

steps  of  glory  to  the  grave,  .jd  178 

of  glory  lead  but  to  the  g « ITS 

grows  at  last  above  all  g's ...  r  19ft 

an  ornamented  grave « I9ft 

ourselves  dishonorable  g's*.  /183 
on  the  graves  of  the  dead. . .  ,p  398 

one  foot  in  the  grave a  4i8 

its  terror  firom  the  grave <aS7 
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g.  with  my  Tei)eDtant  tears*,  j  359 

•pproaohthy  gravo kZ60 

sinks  to  the  grave nSGO 

gasing  on  kings'  graycs*. . . .  1 328 
green  graves  of  onr  sires. . .  .ft  329 
qtiiet  sleep  within  thograve.a397 

»graTefor  men  alive i347 

•arllest  at  his  grave io  472 

eager  to  anticipate  their  g. . .«  381 

my  grave  as  now  my  bed. . .  .1 388 

Qravemalcing-he sings  at  g. . .  .y  321 

Orsve-etone-g-s.  of  a  dead ik  874 

g-s's  tell  truth  scarce  forty.  ./18i 

-  g«'s  left  upon  the  earth ^39 

I  see  their  scattered  g-s's. .  .m  184 

Qraveyord-g's  with  their m  184 

Oiavitate-iending  to  gravitate,  .p  2 

Gvavity-more  of  g.  than  gaiety.r  216 

g.  is  the  ballast  of  the  soal. .  .c  399 

Oray-^lark,  forlorn,  and  gray . . . .«  6 

O  good  gray  head  which u  7 

gray  eyes  are  eobsfr y  110 

this  gone— and  all  is  gray. .  J  446 

pines  grow  grayalittlo i440 

g«  flits  the  shade  of  power. . .  i  342 
Oreot-if  at  great  things  thon. .  .u  8 
groat  ones  eat  up  the  little*. .« 11 
win  show  themselves  great.  ,m  61 
the  deed  I  intend  is  great. .  ,aa  88 

though  fallen,  great y  G9 

great  in  itself,  not  praises...  .q  71 
thoso  g.  in  war,  arc  g.  in  lovo.9  71 

he  is  truly  great  that  is ci49 

creation  is  great X;  74 

g.  griefs  will  not  be  tould.  ..gl88 
no  really  great  man  ever. . .  .q  185 
once  is  good,  is  ever  great.  ..r  185 

great  men  stand 4185 

g.  ctf  heart,  magnanimous.,  .u  185 
g.  man  is  ho  who  docs  not.  .w  185 
•re  not  g.  men  the  models..  .3;  185 
Bian  is  great,  and  he  alone,  .y  185 

be  hath  grown  so  great* b  186 

are  bom  g.,  some  achieve*,  .c  186 
g.  is  youth— equally  great,  .n  186 
g.  to  be  a  woman,  as  to  be  a.  .0 186 
great  let  me  call  him,  for  he.p  186 

rm  as  great  as  they g  135 

the  pleMure  is  as  great <  333 

«he  world  is  great ^402 

greet  in  the  earth 6  286 

g.  thoughts,  like  g.  deods.. .  .e  419 

tlkoughts  are  so  great r  419 

aatore  doth  nothing  so  g . . .  .y  456 
neighborhood  of  the  great. .« 199 
g.  hearts  alone  understand,  .g  182 

•*«n  the  great  find  rest q  184 

strong  and  great,  a  hero 2 196 

think  the  g.  unhappy,  but.  .9 186 
ftnd  great  men  often  greater.^  298 

fbe  great  break  through c  807 

bdiaviours  from  the  groat*. s  360 
speech  is  great,  but  silence. m  382 
g.  sins  moke  great  sufferers. Ac  384 
to  be  simple  is  to  be  great.  .5  384 

enryof  the  great 6  396 

fttmnot  to  be  great d475 

W>  great  object,  satisfies  the. r  421 

entirely  great «299 

and  good  do  not  die. .  .r  300 
g  MtbrnnsthftTOg,  trials.  J  442 


litUo  things  are  g.  to  little,  .p  442 

far  above  the  f;rcat q  491 

a  groat  man  quotes  bravely.c  351 

g.  man  helped  the  poor 0  449 

none  think  the  g.  unhappy. u  501 
all  things,  both  great  and. . .«  343 

nothing  great  was  ever ^  103 

is  no  great  and  no  smaU 1 104 

ho  rule  the  g.  that  cannot. .  .j  183 

we  are  easily  great «160 

make  others  great* ^211 

Qrcatciv-a  g.  than  themselvcs*.ui  103 
Brutus  makes  mine  greater*.^  170 
no  greater  grief  1  is  it  then..ile  188 
greater  to  have  rule  by  day.p  297 
must  be,  g.  than  the  rest. . .  .i  325 
approve  thy  worth  the  g.*.. .0  387 

Greatc8t-g.  can  but  blaze.  and.o  115 

self-conquest  is  the  g p  452 

greatest  of  all  monarchies.. .«  455 

our  greatest  good m200 

nothing  of  its  greatest  men.j  186 
g.  truths  are  the  simplest. .  .d  384 

Greatly -after  life,  does  g.  please.&  362 
great  man  who  thinks  g. ..  .m  185 

Oreatness-no  might  nor  g.  in*.  J  42 

true  g.  of  the  individual b  52 

point  of  <ell  my  greatness*. ..m  92 
not  the  love  of  greatness. . . .{ 185 

greatness  knows  itself* n  186 

g.  of  man  is  unfolded m  186 

farewell,  to  all  my  greatness*  w  118 
eternal  substance  of  his  g. .  .&  114 
g.  can  but  blaze,  and  pass. .  .0 115 

envie  not  grcatnesso p  103 

in  shadow  of  such  g.* c  211 

his  greatncfls  is  a  ripening*. <  235 

comes  of  his  greatness «449 

g.  and  goodness  ore  not k  485 

Greece-fair  Greece !  sod y  69 

Qreeco  might  still  be  Aree. . .  .17  69 
in  early  Greece  she  sung. . .  .m  281 

the  isles  of  Greece. c  374 

Greece,  Italy  and  England,  .n  335 
beauties  of  exulting  Greece. r  818 
to  G.  wo  give  our  shining. .  .0  329 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece. .  .0  494 

Greek-above  all  Greek n  115 

when  Greeks  joined  Greeks. r  457 

like  the  Greek,  sit  down «  215 

small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  .i  493 
thou  speak  est  to  the  GreekB.tt342 

Grcen-g.  bo  tho  turf  above  thee.. 10  3 
leaves  are  waving  green. ....  .g  23 

mazes,  and  surrounding  g's.  .6  70 
spreads  equal  green  above... to 85 
green  immortal  shamrock.  ,m  156 
drops  of  gold  among  the  g. . .  9 134 

her  silky  green  has  fled 2 135 

cowslips  gild  tho  level  green.n  136 
nature  hangs  her  mantle  g,.b  371 
last  snow  and  the  earliest  g.  ^372 
g.  spread  tho  meadow  all. . .  .0  372 
g.  and  fair  tho  summer  lies,  .e  374 
g.  bloomed  oak  and  acacia. .  .k  378 
a  i^oAher  green  the  smelling. f  277 
making  the  green  one  red*,  .p  280 
strew  thy  g.  with  flowers*,  .n  130 

look  green  in  song .j>461 

violets  hidden  in  the  green. u  160 
grcon  that  folds  thy  gr&vo. .  .ft  185 


trimly  lin'd  with  green i>  803 

glowing  through  tho  green.. p 433 

all  the  place  with  green J  434: 

green  not  alone  in  summer.,  a  437 
tufts  are  glowing  in  the  g. .  .e  148 

married  to  green  inaU »109 

aU  green  was  vanished  i 1 487 

its  leaves  of  velvet  green ...  .2  43d 

trip  upon  tho  green* b  325 

keeping  green  love's  lilies. .  .n  474 
Green-eyed-the  g-e.  monster*.,  o  215 
Greenhouse-garden,  loves  a  g..c  127 
Green wood-undcr  the  g.  tree*. p  483 
wind  through  tho  greenwood.^;  23 
Greet-to  greet  tho  glowing  sun  q  372 

greets  the  dappled  mom <  53 

greet  the  all  auspicious  day  .c  450 

Greeting-and  help  tho  echocs.n  116 

which  resembles  greeting. .  .2  826 

liEircwcll  sighs  their  g's d372 

words  of  g.  must  be  spoken. 17 195 

greeting  from  tho  wind o  89 

Grendilla-g.,  in  its  bloom  ....  .^'  439 
Grew-grew  broad  flag  flowers. .« 140 

g.  like  two  buds  that  kiss 1 440  < 

BO  wo  grew  together* q  449 

Greyhound-g's  mouth— it*. .  .Xr  472 
Grief-tho  canker  and  tho  grief.  .0  6 

as  full  of  grief  as  ago* ,r  7 

swallow  felt  tho  deepest  g. . .  .n  82 

more  of  mortal  griefs* Ar  44 

glorious  g.  and  solemn  mirth  m  57 

is  crowned  with  grief n  63 

but  grief  and  woo* gOl 

the  grief  is  past cll4 

and  feed  her  griof bb  100 

g.  unto  grief,  joy  unto  joy.  .n  116 
sick  and  polo  with  grief*. . . .« 103 

if  grief  thy  steps  attend g  170 

my  joy  in  grief i  170 

add  to  all  the  g's  I  suiTcr r  186 

no  greater  grief  than  to ti  186 

better  that  our  g's  should  not  v  186 
the  silent  manliness  of  grief.to  186 
only  cure  for  grief  is  act  ion.  y  186 

no  grief  liko  tho  crief. £  186 

poor  man  I  grief  has  so* a  187 

each  substance  of  a  grief*,  .d  187 
every  one  can  master  a  g.*.  .e  187 
great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine*./ 187 
g.  fills  tho  room  up  of  my*,  .g  187 
g.  is  proud,  and  makes  his*. ft  187 
g's  of  mine  own  lie  heavy*,  .i  187 

grief  softens  the  mind* J 187 

grief  that  does  not  speak*.  ..k  187 
what  grief  should  I  forget*. .  1 187 
speak  comfort  to  that  grief*. 0 187 
shadows  to  tho  unseen  g.*.  .p  187 
heart  is  drown'd  with  grief*.r  187 
g.  hath  changed  me,  since*. .  1 187 
some  g's  are  med'cinablo*.  .U7 137 
g.  bears  such  an  emphasis*.  6 193 
what  private  g'a  they  havo*.c  188 

dork  is  the  realm  of  grief e  183 

griefe  will  not  be  tould g  188 

my  grief  lies  onward* a  103 

when  earth's  grief  is  sorest.  ./133 

half-clos'd  eye  of  grief n  127 

these  may  paint  a  grief.  ,.,.p  129 
glory  and  this  grief  agree. . .  .1 876 
thousand  grielk  minute  as.  ,e  380 
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thii8erief8tmtx«adB IQSd 

Bmiling  at  grief* A;  274 

of  all  the  griefs  that  harass.. d  216 

"Where  lies  your  grief* <  220 

-  Into  the  bottom  of  my  g.*. .  .d  333 
has  its  Tolce — so  has  griof.  .a  282 
fiercest  grief  can  charm....  ^283 

silent  language  of  grief J  111 

grief  is  fine,  fnll  perfect*. . .  .5  268 

it  is  a  greater  grief* ^247 

abootless  grief* aa  418 

grief  and  avenging  cares. . .  .e  195 
take  away  the  g.  of  a  wonnd*.u  199 
griefs — and  God  has  given,  .x  200 
forestall  his  date  of  grief. .  .dd  494 
themselves  in  sociable  grief*.<  189 

care  and  grief  of  heart* q  312 

join  griefs  to  thy  griefs e  316 

plague  of  sighing  and  grief*-J  397 
help  should  be  past  grief*. . .  o  360 
perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  g.*.e  398 
sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love*,  .h  398 
from  all  my  grief,  O  Lord . .  .g  343 

no  g.  can  thy  soft  power c  428 

minds  with  grief  opprest. .  .n  389 
grief  is  like  a  summer  storm.v  472 
holds  no  society  with  grief.  .9  486 
mighty  griefs  are  dombo. . .  .9  382 

Grieve-nor  Joy,  nor  grieve y  66 

g's  my  heart ;  and  wets  my*. A;  88 

^    g's  mo  sair  to  see  thee m390 

Grieved— longest  g.  to  miss. .  .jp  169 
we  g.,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept. . .  v  266 

I  saw  it  and  grieved o  171 

Grieving-knowledge  but  g 2  99 

that  is  light  grieving « 186 

Grim-grim  death  now  in  yiew.^  82 
Qrim-vlsaged-g-v.  war  hath*.m  459 

Grin-every  grin,  so  merry b  43 

grin  on  me,  and  I* 10  83 

wears  one  universal  grin. .  .m  285 
grins  of  his  own  invention.  .#318 

and  the  devil  did  grin m  346 

Grind-Ood's  mill  g.  slow  but. .  5363 

the  mill  will  never  grind.  ...e  494 

grind  the  bones  out  of  their,  e  341 

Grinding-ncods  tarry  the  g.*.n  302 

Grinned-death  g.  horrible Z  82 

Grinning-g.  at  his  pomp* m  85 

Grisly-spake  the  g.  terror n  82 

Groan-that  I  do  groan  withal*..r  60 
hear  a  good  man  groan*. . . .  y  353 

are  clamorous  groans* a  255 

with  mortifying  groans*. . .  .a  265 
scorn  is  bought  with  g's*. . .«  248 
condemn'd  alike  to  groan,  .oa 396 
earth  groans,  as  if  beneath. .  b  404 

he  groans  in  anguish &417 

drum  now  to  drum  did  g. .  .m457 

God  give  him  grace  tog.* j)  183 

Groaning-lay  g..  fretftil  at. &  252 

Groat-a  pin  a  day's  a  g.  a  year  A 101 

sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat  k  62 

Grog-wlld-blazing  grog  shop. .«  214 

Grossness-g.  ^f  his  nature. . . .  ^259 

by  loosing  all  his  grossness.u  451 

hiding  the  g.  with  fiiir* A  88 

Grotesque-no  g's  in  nature... . A  285 

Grotto-my  g's  are  shaded  with.b  226 

111  teach  my  g's  green  to  be  ^'240 

Groimd-by  the  gxousd  to  bev  ^  ^ 


on  the  ground  her  lowly  ne8t.r25 

scomer  of  the  ground k2G 

rather  the  ground  that's. . . .  .j>  49 
lifts  mo  above  the  ground. ...  A  07 
ground  with  dainty  daisies. d  139 
let  us  sit  upon  the  ground*,  w  367 
lifts  me  above  the  ground*. .  $  247 

g.  with  warm  rain  wet o  130 

man  bo  sown  in  barren  g. . .  .a  363 
start  ftom  common  ground. .  r  132 
beat  the  ground  for  ki8sing*n214 
I  seem  to  tread  on  classio  g..  .v334 

having  waste  g.  enough* k  268 

man's  blood  paint  the  g.* . . . .  i  459 
ground  with  daffodowndiUies  c  131 
on  a  ground  of  sombre  fir . . .  o  133 
secretly  making  the  g.  green.f  209 
throw  that  on  the  ground . .  .r  417 
at  rest  within  the  ground. .  .g  184 

low  in  the  ground p  184 

g.  beneath  them  trembles. . .  .a; 302 

Grove-warblcr  of  the  grove «  28 

o'er  shady  g's  they  hover.  ..J  31 

over  this  tufted  grove p59 

groves  o'  sweet  myrtle y  70 

grove's  a  Joyous  sound g  184 

retired  to  the  grove o  298 

g's  were  Ood's  first  temples. «  432 
no  tree  in  all  the  g.  but. . . .  ^432 

grove  nods  at  grove b  433 

I  flew  to  the  grove i  153 

I  come  from  the  g.  of  roses,  .c  155 

grove  of  myrtles  made c  271 

that  spangled  every  grove,  .p  374 
shade  of  the  cedar  grove . . .  .n  288 

g's  that  shade  the  plain p  364 

court,  the  camp,  the  grove. . 1 245 
through  g's  deep  and  high.  .0  246 
groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd.  ...jp 451 
groves  put  forth  their  buds.  .giZl 

seems  itself  a  grove '. .  c  438 

walks  of  twilight  groves 1 440 

Grow-g's  with  more  pemiciousyi7 

our  happiness  will  grow y  40 

tree  in  time  may  g.  again «  46 

so  wise  wo  grow bCl 

'  we  grow  like  flowers a  90 

young  May  violet  grows. . .  .a  159 

g's  right  out  of  the  sea X;  410 

grass  g's  at  last  above  all. .  .r  195 

most,  g's  two  thereby n  444 

g.  faster  than  the  years*. . .  .p  448 

lilies,  how  they  grow hliS 

that  grow  for  happy  lovers,  .n  140 
g's  with  his  growth,  and. . .  .n  188 

^  I  would  not  grow  so  fast*. .  .p  188 
g.  in  the  culd  atmosphere . . .  A  393 
grow  on  like  the  fox-glove,  .g  208 
that  grows  and  withers  all.  .0  234 
surely  you'll  grow  double.. e 406 
where  g's?  where  g's  it  not.st  295 
grow  d  ar  as  they  g.  old. .  ,b  300 

Growing-lasting  here,  and  g.  .Jk  170 
spreading  and  g.,  till  life. .  .h  175 

while  man  is  g.,  life  is q  428 

soft  green  grass  is  growing.  .9  372 
thought  makes  g.  revelation.^  419 

Growl-bears  and  lions  g d  68 

Growth-principle  of  growth  . . .  v  65 

a  plant  of  slow  growth 1 61 

ft  growth  to  meet  decay, . . . ,» 137 


thence  to  a  richer  g.  I  came.. 2 143 

grows  with  his  growth. •  233 

growth  of  the  intellect p  213 

sheer  ofT  in  vigorous  g u  200 

decay  and  growth  of ./356 

g.  that  is  not  towards  God. .  n  347 

Grudge-feed  fat  the  ancient  g*^  363 
do  not  grudge  to  pick kSVT 

Gruel-water-g.  without  salt. .  .0  293 

Grundy-more  of  Ifrs.  Grundy.  ^49 
what  will  Mrs.  G.  say rS24 

Grunt-g.  and  sweat  under  a*./ 170 

Guard-guard  dies,  but  never. .  .0  41 

virtue's  a  stronger  guard u  465 

watchful  g's  its  passage ^181 

holy  angels  g.  thy  bed i  892 

watch-dog  g's  his  couch r  447 

blessings  they  cz^oy  to  g. . .  .<  361 
who  guards  her,  or  with  hcr.s  203 
that  guard  our  native  seas.  ./124 
surest  guard  Is  innocence. . .r  453 
He  guards  us  too t34S 

Guardians-g's  of  mankind. . .  .d  401 
g's  gloomy- winged «  383 

Gudgeon-to  swallow  g's  ere. .  .d  162 

Guerdon-fiairy  g.whcn  we  hoi>e  Jfc  115 
a  white  rose  bud  for  a  g. . . .  |f  151 

Guess-g.  I  may,  what  I  must.  .0 137 
square  our  g.  by  shows*  . . .  .i  194 

Guest-salutes  the  smiling  g. . .  .e  12 

to  receive  the  guest r  23 

summer  guest,  so  low ./82 

oft  and  unintrudlng  guest. .  .n  S3 

death  is  a  guest  divine .gSid 

I  would  my  guests  should. . . .»'  7G 
to  seize  the  flitting  guest. .  .m  251 
mysterious  unknown  guest,  j*  407 
host  who  murders  his  g's. . .« 492 
and  Jovial  among  your  g's*. .« 183 

here's  our  chief  guest* u  188 

a  g.  that  best  becomes  the*. .  v  188 
see,  your  guests  approach*.  10 188 
unbidden  guests  are  often*,  x  183 

like  hungry  guests o293 

soul,  the  body's  guest »399 

I  have  invited  many  a  g.*, .  .g  122 
that  were  our  summer  g's. .  .e  376 

speed  the  going  guest m  202 

with  me  and  be  my  guest. .  .p  202 
sits  tormenting  every  guest. y  414 

speed  the  parting  guest a  174 

like  an  unbidden  guest o  158 

guests  were  in  her  eyes* \  393 

parting  guest  by  the  hand*..a  427 

Guide-best  g. ;  not  following. . .  HOT 

who  my  guide J 168 

g.,  philosopher,  and  IHend.  .A  210 
maxim  be  my  virtue's  g. . . . /454 

can  guide  the  creature k  245 

skilfal  guide  into  poetio ...  .A  357 

stars  will  guide  us  back i  402 

who  led  a  fitting  guide. u  314 

safe  guide,  the  p&th, {292 

Providence  their  guide 2  484 

charity,  became  the  guide. .  .2  488 

Guilt-thing  of  sin  and  guUt.. .  .x63 
how  glowing  guUt  exalts.. .  .a  189 
land  of  levity  is  a  land  of  g.  .d  189 
of  heavy  gu  Ut  thrown  off. . .  ,q  857 
Croesl  it  takes  our  g.  away,  .t  357 
OZU7  Kt  Uer  guUt  to  cover ...  e  S6B 
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those  who  fear  not  guilt. ...  ^253 
wear  the  maak  of  g.  to  hide. m  211 

close  i>ent-np  guilts* b  263 

till  guilt  created  fear r453 

Ifguilt'B  in  that  heart r243 

guilt's  a  terrible  thing « 188 

art  can  wash  her  guilt  awaj.X;  474 

of  all  his  guilt  let  him  he.  ...&  17G 

world  is  full  of  g.  and  misery .  e  432 

Ouilty-let  g.  men  remember,  .a  385 

guilty  men  escape  not a  219 

haunts  the  guilty  mind*.  ,...j  412 
it  started  like  a  g.  thing*. . .  .M89 
g.  croatures.sitting  at  a  play*  k  294 

Quinea^always  wants  g's ./424 

the  guinea  hdpb  the  hurt. .  .x  268 

he  wants  fifty  guineas f  297 

sank  is  but  the  g.  stamp. . .  .a  350 
g.  and  seven-shilling  pieces. d  473 
Ouitar-her  unstrung  guitar. .  .d  457 
Onlf-g.  no  mortal  e'er  rcpass'd.u  79 
Gnlf-stream-g-s.  of  our  youth. .  ./6 
Oulping-gulping  salt- water. .  .o  123 
Gum-my  tortured  g's  alang. .  j  303 

Gnn-cawing  at  the  gun's* d  25 

but  for  these  vile  guns* y  73 

Ctmner-g.  with lynstock*. ,  ,.q 460 

Onrgling-pure  g.  rills  the g  226 

Gush-a  gush  of  bird-song 5  271 

torrents  gush  the  summer,  .r  373 
gjuh  that  swells  and  sinks,  .h  281 
gushes,  and  is  dru^^k  up. . . . v  281 
Bhowersthe  sunshine  gushes  j  410 
Qnshing-g.  <*own  a  rocky  bed.  { 135 
my  gush  ng  eyes  o'erflow. .  .a  316 
Onst-explana  ion  of  our  gusts..d  48 
gusts  wiUblow  out  fire*.. . . .r  108 

In  sin  s  extnimest  gust* o  280 

whirlwind's  fickle  gust n  405 

■weeping  with  shadowy  g. .  .f  4G7 

bleak  gusts   f  autumn j466 

Chwty-for  the  gusty  rain m  288 

an  day  the  gusty  no  th-wind.Z  378 

OjI*y-€7P«y-oJill«^l'®'i  of  song,  .j  17 
with  a  g.  beauty  full  and. . .  .(^  136 
thoughts  as  g's  do  stolen..  ...g  333 

H. 

Habit-which  by  h's  power. . .  .r  483 
Justice  is  a  h.  of  the  mind.. aa  218 

eat  of  habit's  evU* sb  454 

pureth  in  the  meanest  h.*. .  .<  'HX) 
eiTil  h.  oft  coyers  a  good. . .  .e  189 
11  with  him  was  all  the  testy  189 
■mall  habits  well  pursued.  ..A  189 

use  doth  breed  a  habit* ^'189 

oostly '  hy  h.  as  thy  purse*.  ^320 

habits  of  close  attention.. . .  ^298 

habi*  by  the  inward  man*,  .d  324 

BWbitation  nothing  a  local  h.*.A  837 

thy  habitation  is  thy  heart    A  347 

SEackney-in  some  stanr'd  h. . . . '  283 

Bad-Ood  maybe  had  for  he  ../60 

what  we  sp  nt.  wehad ten 

can  lose  what  he  never  had.  i  501 
Haggish-haggish  age  steal  on*.^  41 
Bail-flail  of  the  lashing  hail.  ...tt  59 

bail  horrors!  hail v90 

b.  to  thee,  lady  I  a«.d  the*. .  .^  183 

bails  you  Tom  or  Jack 1 168 

bidl  to  the  day* aa74 


hail  to  the  chief  who  in r  452 

h.,  C!olumbia  I  happy  land,  .o  196 

scenes  at  distance  hail 1 200 

and  cried— all  hail* .x  431 

hail»  fellow,  well  met dd  600 

the  more  the  hail  beats q  439 

Hair-his  silver  hairs  will* e  7 

bring  white  hairs  unto* e  7 

sooner  by  white  hairs* Jfe  7 

shaking  his  drawie  hayre <  16 

a  hair  t  wixt  south  and n  75 

from  his  horrid  hair v  92 

oil  thy  head  and  h.  are  sleek,  a  321 
got  more  hair  on  thy  chin*,  .d  322 

to  quench  the  hair* e  322 

dead  women,  with  such  h...k  189 
when  you  see  fair  hair,  be..m  189 
beware  of  her  fair  h.,  for. . .  .n  189 
draws  us  with  a  single  h. . .  .r  189 
comb  down  his  hair;  look*,  .u  189 
ill  white  h's  become  aiool*..&  190 

hair  to  stand  on  end* J 121 

turned  by  a  single  hair g  250 

misty,  tremulous  hair h  876 

in  beauty's  midnight  hair. ..6 156 

her  dusky  hair n  288 

cutting  a  smaller  hair  than..d  370 
singing  alone  combing  her  h.d  246 
flooding  thy  golden  hair. . .  .n  242 

strung  with  his  hair «  245 

waved  her  golden  hair 1 200 

beg  a  h.  of  him  for  memory*,  a  184 

and  scanty  hairs a  448 

hair  that  now  uncurls* v  321 

you  to  her  with  a  single  h.  .m  842 

native  ornament  of  hair. a  384 

flowing,  hair  as  free e384 

Hair-breath-swerve  a  h's-b.. .  .r 444 
Hairy-hairy  about  the  l^ce*. ..«  821 
Hal-Hal,  and  thou  lovcst  me*,  .b  498 
Halcyon-telling  of  the  h.  days. 5  142 
Half-in  danger  is  h.  the  battle,  .g  72 

too  civil  by  half g13 

overcome  but  half  his  foe . .  .o  452 

my  dear,  my  better  half. . . .  y 465 

hears  but  h.  who  hears  one.  .e  846 

halfe,  or  altogether,  innocent.^  359 

Half-blown-h-b.  daisy  bring. .  .j  138 

Half-moon-semi-circle  or  ah-m*i>lll 

Hall  through  the  hall  there. . .  .5 14 

scarcely  finished  their  wee  h. .  5  34 

hung  in  the  castle  hall d  57 

scrape  the  marble  hall i  164 

through  her  marble  halls. . .  .g  288 
Hallelcujah-rung  with  h's. . .  ,h  869 
hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low.  .&  ^57 
Hallow-h.  every  heart  he  once^  333 
HaUowed-h.  Ulies  of  the  fiold.b  146 
Halo-a  gilded  halo  hovering. ...  86 

sheds  a  halo  of  repose « 161 

shrined  in  a  halo <275 

Halter-felt  the  halter  draw. .  ,w  308 
Hamlet-the  king  drinks  to  H.*.«428 
Hammer-either  be  anvil  or  h.  .h  49 

no  sound  of  hammer .i>882 

with  hammer-blows 1 818 

smith  stand  with  his  h.*. . .  .e  801 
hammers,  as  they  smote. . .  .5  801 
blows  of  the  mallets  and  h's.a802 

yet  111  hammer  it  out* .>  347 

Bandowhat  lies  clearly  at  hand. .  1 2 


Irrevocable  hand  that  opes. .  .<92 
against  heaven's  h.  or  will. .  .s  72 
hath  i>awned  an  open  hand*,  w  73 
two  hands  upon  the  breast. . .«  62 

cold  and  shapeless  hand u  82 

hands  that  wound  are d63 

thy  little  hand..... aa5t 

chop  this  hand  off  at* A  C5 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot e  86 

hands,  that  the  rod  of n  48 

the  hand  to  execute c  40 

touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. . .  .5  00 

laying  his  hand  upon p81 

hand  alone  my  work  can  do..r  II 
sweet  and  cunning  h.  laid*..  ^19 
views  fh)m  thy  h.  no  worthy .jr  79 
while  their  hands  were  still. m  62 
rounded  under  female  hands.  1 68 

that  hand  shall  bum  in* d84 

mortalitio's  strong  hand* e85 

his  icy  hands  on  kings «  85 

my  h.  and  say  ••Good-night  ".j>  66 
adore  the  hand  that  gives. .  .m  41 
holds  h.  with  any  princess*. r  104 
not  the  hand  that  bore  it. . .  .g  109 
lilies,  pulled  by  smutty  h's.  .Z14< 

as  the.'  drip  in  my  hand d  150 

fortune  is  in  his  own  hands. <  165 
come  with  both  hands  fnll*;t  16S 
with  Pilate,  wash  your  h's*.&2>381 
whatsoe'er  their  hands  are*.o  111 

hero's  my  hand* rll5 

unseen  h's  delay  the  coming.ilia 
clasped  hands  close  and  fkstg  118 
of  darkness  came  the  hands.y  119 
their  little  glowing  hands. .  .A;  138 

the  union  of  hands ,p  449 

they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer.t  345 
resolved  and  hands  prepared.i361 
h.  hath  made  our  nation  treo.e  251 
this  hand,  and  that  is  mine*.&  258 
the  hand  of  an  old  friend. .  .u  169 
a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand*.y  413 
we  go  to  use  our  hands*. . .  .u  414 
polish'd  by  the  hand  divine. it 415 
h.  may  pluck  them  every  day.r  152 

with  rosy  hand  unbar'd o  277 

clean  firom  my  hand* .j>280 

wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  h.*.&  222 
into  whose  h.  I  give  thy  life*^'222 
his  own  h.  bears  the  power*. 6 229 
hand  more  instrumental*. .  .g  368 
some  h.,  that  never  meant,  .g  213 
the  h.  that  follows  intellect. n  213 
affection  hateth  nicer  hands,  r  215 
with  my  hand  at  midnights. <  220 
in  thy  right  hand  carry*. . .  .e  331 
licks  the  hand  Just  raised,  .m  334 
pleasures  are  ever  in  our  h's.n334 
they  were  hand  and  glove. .  .o  204 

for  idle  hands  to  do «206 

not  without  men's  hands. . .  .r  281 
bloody  and  invisible  hand*.  A  289 
handle  toward  my  hand*. . .  .1 121 

friend  to  lend  a  hand e40S 

hands  may  be  heavy  laden. . . »  231 

thus  hand  In  hand <231 

dull  and  favourable  hand*. .  .r  28S 
full  and  unwithdrawing  h..o461 

ahand  to  execute .p366 

dying  hand,  above  hia  head.t  iS8 
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OgiTemefliy  luuid* <967 

hands  tbAt  jfly  the  pen o456 

to  die  by  one's  own  hand. . .  1 408 
with  their  soft  white  hAndi.«»422 
what  strong  hand  can  hold*  J;  426 
rash  hand  In  an  erll  hour,  .m  884 

homy  hands  of  toll ^483 

let's  go  hand  in  hand* d  171 

the  hand  that  writ  It* .&  174 

let  no  rash  hand <il77 

a  hand  without  a  heart ff243 

cheek  npon  her  hand* e  348 

open  thy  white  hand* (249 

the  firstlings  of  my  hand*.,  .e  193 
than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  haxd/193 
■he  takes  him  by  the  hand*.«  187 
waiting  for  a  h.,  a  h.  that  can^  188 

to  kiss  the  lady's  hands <I190 

to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand.e  190 
not  sweeten  this  little  hand*/190 
the  bed  her  other  fair  hand*.t*  190 
then,  with  unwearied  hand. < 296 
his  h.  was  known  in  heaven. 1 296 

the  motion  of  my  hand e  817 

hands  together  are  preas'd.  .y  802 

hand  was  at  the  latch 1464 

stealthy  hand  came  feeling.. 4466 
just  h's  on  that  golden  key..|9  469 
little  angels,  holding  hands.m  852 

tie  of  thy  Iiord's  hand rS62 

forever  tmm.  the  hand  that. .«  865 

enrsod  hand  were  thicker*.  ./859 

h.  which  moves  the  world. . w  345 

in  every  honest  h.  a  whip*. .  o  849 

one  h.  thmst  the  lady  firom.d  479 

Bandfal-bnt  a  h.  to  the  tribes,  .v  79 

Eandkerchief-my  h.  about*. .  .t  220 

Handle-h.  toward  my  hand*. .  .2 121 

Handless-hath  made  thee  h.*.  .A  190 

Handscrew-a  hawk  firom  a  h.*m  224 

Handsome-handsome  is  that.. s» 48 

looks  handsome  in* a463 

Handywork-your h.  peruse... < 318 
Eang-h's  both  thief  and.true*.p  181 
for  her,  the  lilies  h.  their.  ...i  145 
111  h.  my  head  and  periBh*.»  145 
hang  quite  out  of  foshion*. .  b  832 
nezttree  shalt  thou  h.  alive*  ./863 

and  wretches  hang  that e  217 

mankind  would  hang* e  465 

thereby  hangs  a  tale* s  496 

hang  npon  his  penthouse*.  J  891 
h.  sorrow,  care  '11  kill  a  cat..&897 
Hanged-I  will  be  hang'd.  If*,  .k  887 
Hanglng-h.  down  his  head. . .  .o  187 
hanging  in  a  golden  chain.  .1;  484 
Hang-man-the  h-m.  axe,  beaz*.«103 
Hap-ftom  better  hap  to  worse. .«  46 
Hapless-h.  lover  courts  thy  lay  .ft  25 

>    hapless  lovers  dying .p  128 

Eappen-equal  minds  what  h's..y  66 

'     life  in  which  nothing  h's. . .  ^  380 

Happier-a  h.  one  was  never. . .  •&84 

a  happier  lot  were  mine e  90 

earthly  happier  is  the  rose*,  .d  94 
h.  times  in  times  of  sorrow. ft  188 
feel  that  lam  h.  than  I  know.d  191 
Is  remembering  h«  things. .  .p  898 
in  his  tears  was  happier. .  • .«  415 
Hkppiest-of  mortals  h.  he. .  • .  •  .e  66 
who  is  theh*  of  aMa •«190 


woman's  h.  knowledge 1 464 

h.  of  the  children  of  men. .  .r  863 

Happiness-heap'd  h.  upon  him*^4 

virtue  is  true  happiness to  8 

emblem  of  happiness n  25 

and  our  h.  will  grow ^40 

tender  happiness  betrSry n  62 

happiness  the  rural  maid. . .  .a  60 
happiness  not  to  be  found. . .  .9  90 

glimpse  of  happiness «  80 

promote  the  h.  of  mankind.  .9 116 
what  we  deem  our  happiness  1 117 

real  h.  is  cheap  enough ft  190 

h.  comes  firom  the  greatest,  .n  190 

to  believe  that  h.  exists p  190 

why  has  h.  so  short  a  day. .  .r  190 

h«  oonsists  in  activity .0 190 

rays  of  happiness  like  those.&  191 

to  no  spot  is  h.  sincere ^191 

all  are  equal  in  their  h gin 

ohh. !  our  being's  end A191 

h.  lies  in  the  consciousness.. i  191 
h.  through  another  man's. .  .j  191 
happiness  ne'er  entered  at.  .0 191 
h.  resides  in  things  unseen. .0 191 

home-bom  happiness e  877 

true  happiness  oonsists g  169 

happiness  no  second  spring.  9  271 
virtue  alone  is  happiness.. .  .g453 

holiness  and  happiness n  197 

fireside  happiness  to  hours,  .g  198 
can  wealth  give  happiness,  .g  463 
human  happiness  has  not.. .A  858 

h.  too  swiftly  flies y396 

there  is  happiness  too s  476 

grant  the  bad  what  h 9  204 

double  gain  of  happiness*. . .  v  416 
happiness  without  virtue* . .  q  465 

of  that  rare  happiness »  242 

happiness  if  there  be  seize  lt.p  824 
man's  social  h.  all  rests d  478 

Happy-when  we  were  happy*,  .g  46 
happy  the  man,  of  mortals. .  <  66 
the  daylight  still  a  happy..  • .  ^63 
no  place  each  way  is  happy..  ,t  69 

death  1  to  the  happy «  85 

mankind  are  always  happy  m  191 
be  h.,  but  be  so  through ...  .n  191 
fool  is  happy  that  he  knows- w  162 
happiest  of  spring's  happy.. a  120 

to  think  mors  happy e  266 

happy  in  this  she  is  not  yet*  a  267 
h.  art  thou  as  if  every  day .  .0  251 
makes  a  just  man  happy . . .  .e267 
but  little  b.  if  I  could  say*,  .r  883 
every  happy  growing  thing. 0  270 
h.  till  after  his  sixtieth  year  m  190 
mixtures  of  more  happy  dogs  0 190 
happy  the  man  and  h.  ho. ...  f  190 
no  man  can  be  h.  without,  .a  191 
to  be  strong  is  to  be  happy .  .0 191 
happier  for  hAvlngbeen  h...s»  191 
fiBW  marriages  are  happy  is.,  .e  259 
happy  is  that  humble  pair.  .4  269 
happy  the  heart  that  keeps.s»  259 
too  happy,  happy  brook  ...  .b  274 
happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet*  224 
must  laugh  before  we  are  h. .«  226 
in  nothing  else  so  happy*. .  .d  262 
happy  he  whose  Inward  ear.j  176 
bow  happy  should  I  be.. . •  •  .g 249 


happy  days  WMdonded 1 197 

h.  they  tiiat  never  saw  the..  .1186 
h.  that  have  called  thee  so.  ..v  891 
happy  walks  and  shades.. . .  .d  326 

might  have  been  bappy r  856 

happy  could  I  be  with  either  i  474 
not  one  quite  happy,  no,  notii474 
short  our  happy  days  appear  ft  424 
Harrassed-oppress'd  and  h. . .  .r  888 
Harbinger-venturous  h.  of. . .  .j»  166 
welcome,  wild  harbinger. . .  .^  187 

day's  harbinger »fi71 

h.  of  everlasting  spring n  81 

rueful  harbinger  of  death 80 

Harbox^shsll  itflnd  a  harbour*  1 261 
might  easiliest  harbour  in*..t  260 
where  doth  thine  h.  hold. ....  2  65 
Hard-nothing's  so  h.  butsearch  vSSl 
is  hard ;  for  who  himself. . .  .r  233 
'tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater. .  .9  300 
hard  to  say,  harder  to  hit....  o  248 

yellow  hardandoold ftisi 

it  seemed  so  hard  at  first.. .  .p  860 

Hardcz^ish.  than  our oe61 

Hardhack-h.  and  virgin's n  161 

Hare— lion  than  to  start  a  hare*  q  72 

haro  was  out  and  feeding. ...»  81 

Harebell-h's  bloom  around . .  .<!  272 

I  hear  the  first  young  h-b.  ,m  877 

h's  nod  as  she  passes ii27 

Harem-the  pet  of  the  harem. .  .4  99 

Hark-and  h.I  how  blithe «»  83 

harklharklthe  lark* e26 

Harm->pleasure  to  delight  in  h. . « 17 
so  comes  the  bird  to  harm.. A  82 
to  do  h.,  is  often  laudabte*. .  .9  60 

content  with  my  harm* 1 66 

h.  that  groweth  of  idleness. .  n  206 

to  win  us  to  our  harm* 1 445 

.no  harm  in  being  stupid. . . .  <  406 
h.  his  hasty  beams  would  do.p  410 
bars  a  thousand  harms*  . . .  .p  264 

he  meant— all  harm*. s431 

beg  often  oar  own  harms*,  .m  846 

how  to  redress  their  h's*. . .  y  470 

Hamdess-out  in  h.  merriment.9 192 

Harmonize-to h.  the  scene. ...» 447 

there  to  h.  his  heart p447 

Harmony-h's  of  the  afternoon.  .<  22 
with  your  ninefold  harmony. <  67 

a  floe  of  harmony t5ft61 

disposed  to  harmony 5286 

the  hidden  soul  of  h ,p  382 

angelic  harmonies r  282 

what  hope  of  harmony*. ...  .ft  283 
r  vish  like  enchanting  h*. .«  283 

a  midnight  harmony o  467 

distinct  firom  h.  dl  vin ^414 

drowsy  with  the  harmony*..*  245 
such  narmony  is  in*.... .. ..ft  403 

secret  h.  »tiU  moves ^413 

demand  of  harmony  in  man.^  336 
discord,  h.  not  understood. .«  848 

all  wash.,  and  calm.. ^473 

Rplemn  harmony  pervades.  .00  883 

attention,  like  deep  h* e  483 

Hamess-we'll  die  with  the  h.*.s  98 
Hamessed-heavenly-h.  team*.b  410 

HarpHBtrlng  their  harps .p  10 

a  wUdiQolian  harp rlOT 

ten  thousand  h's  tliat  timedj*a82 
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.  the  harp  thAtonco u282 

'  K.  of  A  thouBand  strings ^284 

sollsii  hozp  of  many J  233 

bo  touched  his  hiup i>3l-2 

tonch'd  their  golden  h's «  342 

imstringcd  yiol,  or  a  harp*,  .c  430 

little  harps  of  gold c  2Ci 

notes  angelical  to  many  ah. J: 453 

harp  not  on  that  string*. . .  ,p  497 

minstrels  on  their  airy  h's .  .h  440 

Barper-h.  lays  his  oi>en  palm..r424 

Bazpy-Harpies  and  Hydras I12i 

Barrow- would  h.  up  thy  soul*,  to  43 

Barsh-out  of  time  and  h.* y  21 

Banrest-h.  of  barren  regrets. . .  .^^  8 

,    harvest  for  eternity to88 

silence  in  the  harvest  field. .»  377 
shortly  comes  to  harvest*. . .  b  3GG 

where  human  h's  grow n  184 

vhat  countless  h-sheaves. . .o  2C1 
Ood's  time  is  our  h.  time. .  .o  175 

rudiments  of  future  h a  433 

3and  at  harvest  home* <  321 

harvest  for  the  honey  bee. .  ,d  15<> 
harvest  to  the  sickle  yield.  ,d  29i3 

heavy  harvests  nod d  274 

theirs  is  the  harvest ^275 

foretells  the  har\-c8t  near. .  .k  276 

h'a  still  the  ripening a  371 

prodigality  of  the  golden  h.  .e  376 

harvest  now  is  gather'd ib  376 

Bsrvest-field-h-fs,  its  mystic.e  276 

over  the  h'fs  forsaken q  393 

Barvest-sheaves-h-s's  to  bind. e  277 
Basto-h.  now  to  my  setting*.,  .m  02 

you  haste  away  so  soon n  137 

ever  yet  made  h.  enough. ... o  231 

mounting  in  hot  haste b  4S7 

'Weeds  make  haste* .p  188 

2nore  h.,e  vcr  the  worst  specd.j7 191 

haste  is  of  the  do  vll g  191 

11.  trips  up  his  own  heels. . .  .r  191 

then  why  such  haste v200 

in  haste  alights,  and  scuds,  .n  427 
haste,  half-sister  to  delay. .  ..o  429 
h.  cro  the  sinner  shall  expire .  M  76 
men  love  in  h.  but  they ...  .oa  191 

to  moderate  their  haste y267 

Basten-h.  to  her  task  of  bcauty.a  873 

fidl  to  o'ertake  it,  hasten  as.  .t  429 

Bat-I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  h.*.  v  363 

a  hat  not  much  the  worse. .  .n  303 

my  new  straw  hat,  that's. . .  .o  303 

Hatch-upon  the  h's  in  the*.. . . 1 404 

fiatchet-and  his  h's  lead r  301 

buried  was  the  bloody  h. . .  .n  330 

and  to  the  hatchet  yield a  295 

Bate-cherish  those  hearts  that  h.*  1 9 
lieiar,  to  h. ;  and  h.  turns*. . .  .m  46 

owe  no  man  hato*.... <66 

I  hate  to  tell  again. I y284 

bate,  fear,  and  grief o  205 

must  look  down  on  the  h ....  Ar  452 
you  are  in  debt  you  hate. . .  .i  171 
my  friend  must  h.  the  man .  .u  173 

bate  in  the  like  extreme u  244 

bate's  known  injury* ./247 

I  do  h.  him  as  I  h.  the  devil. d  192 

wounds  of  deadly  h.  have e  192 

Ih.  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian*j^  192 
^1  do  h.  him  as  I  do  hell  paia8*A  192 


threshold  of  cold  hate b  250 

our  power  to  love  or  hate. . .  .^  118 
I  tell  him  ho  h's  flatterers*,  .x  124 
dower'd  with  the  h.  of  h. . .  .u  337 
I  h.  inconstancy — ^I  loathe,  .m  208 
your  favours,  nor  your  h*. .  .d  209 
h.  ingratitude  more  in  man*.<  210 
mutations  makes  us  h.  thee*,  f  484 
war  is  in  my  love  and  hato*..(r  460 

and  hate  is  strange b  250 

h.  upon  no  better  ground*,  .a  125 

hate  is  shadow o  403 

h.  that  which  we  often  fcar*dd  497 
h.  is  mosk'd  but  to  assail. .  .k  446 

I  hate,  yet  love  thee,  so d  321 

religion  to  make  us  hate. . .  .n  358 

they  hate  to  mingle q  359 

smile  to  those  who  hate 1 360 

imitate  the  vicious  or  h. . . .  .#494 
passions  and  rcmorsolcss  h,.g  475 
oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate. .  .e  476 

'tis  not  in  hate  of  you* A  477 

Hatcd-h.  needs  but  to  be  seen.e  452 
Hateful-h.  to  me  as  are,  the ...  ^87 

Hater-I  like  a  good  hater e  192 

Hatcth-hatoth  nicer  hands. . .  .r  216 
Hating-h.  no  one,  love  but..  ...c  240 

Hatred-h's  faggots  bum J 176 

know  that  h.  without  end. .  .x  191 
rage  like  love,  to  h.  turned,  .a  192 
are  glances  of  h.  that  stab. .  .5 192 
it  is  only  hati^cd,  not  love. .  ./192 
Halting-there  is  but  h.  for. . .  .r  232 

Haughtiness-h.  of  soul z  403 

thoh.  of  humility y202 

Haunt-mysterious  haunt  of. ..o  100 
h's,  by  fits,  thoso  whom  it.  .9  120 

the  h's  of  meadow  rue JS;147 

and  haunt  him  by  night. . .  .h  336 
suspicion  always  haunts*. .  .j  412 
h.  beneath  the  tangled  roots. d  124 
and  view  the  h.  of  nature. .  .e  432 
h's  two  kindred  spirits  flee.m  305 
breast  to-night  shall  haunt. .  .d  32 
Haunting-h.  the  cold  earth.  ...<  287 
Have-for  all  we  have  is  his. . . .  ,/349 

what  we  gave,  we  have A  60 

Haven-haven  under  the  hilL.m  313 
Having-contcnt  is  our  best  h.*.a  67 
Havoc-cry  •'  Havock  1"  and*,  .g  459 
Haw-air  with  the  budding  h's.<  372 

Hawk-h.  when  Philomela, «  24 

thou  hast  hawks  will  soar*. . .  j^  26 

know  a  h.  f^om  a  handsaw* m  224 

between  two  h's  which  flie8*^f217 

Hawthom-h's  budding  in  tho.^;  126 

the  hawthorn  bloom 1 435 

h.  Iwillpu*  wl'  its  lock....©  436 
h.  trees  blow  in  the  dews. .  .j»  436 
green  the  juicy  h.  grows. . . .  g  436 
hawthorn  flower  is  dead. . .  .a  437 

walk  with  mo  where  h's b  437 

the  h.  bush,  with  seats e  437 

under  the  h.  in  the  dale d  437 

now  hawthorns  blossom. . .  .e  437 
gives  not  the  hawthorn*... vf  437 

the  hawthorn  whitens g  437 

Hay-now-mown  h.  is  sending. .  { 374 

odor  of  newly-mown  hay.. .  .h  438 

great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  h.*.o  296 

Hay-fleld-hreath  of  hsy-flelds, .  ,<  22 


Hazard-men,  that  hazard  a]l*.o  176 
hazard  what  he  fears  to  lo8e.«  475 
bus'neas  and  at  hazard  late.,  .h  60 
will  stand  the  h.  of  the  die*.  .0  72 

hazzardasof  honour i9S1 

all  is  on  the  hazard* »40i 

a  firiond  is  worth  all  h's  ...  .w  171 

Haze-golden  h.  of  buttercups,  h  871 

soft  haze,  like  a  fairy  dream,  y  360 

Hazcl-the  hazel  blooms »  200 

Hazy-hidden  jKxsta  lie  the  h .  .n  370 
Hc-bccause  it  was  he;  because.9243 
Head-a  precious  jewel  in  his  h.*.y  4 

it  had  its  head  bit  off* .j32 

o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. c40 

we  bow  our  heads  at  going. .  .9  79 
never  show  thy  head  by  day*.<  62 

my  head  is  a  map cA5 

some  tired  head A  67 

dear  litt!e  head,  that  Ues A  67 

thy  head  is  as  full  of* y67 

imx>erfections  on  my  head*. .«  83 
in  the  heart  or  in  the  hcad*.j  110 
roofc  to  shroud  his  head. . .  .a  116 

the  reverend  head « 104 

w  ith  sunken  head  and  sadly .  k  140 
let  but  my  scarlet  h.  appear,  o  149 
violets  ope  their  purple  h's.  A 131 
hanging  down  his  head. . . .  .e  137 
first  I  shall  decline  my  head.o  137 
cut  off  my  h.,  and  singular. a  124 
to  shake  the  head,  relent*. .  .h  361 
head  with  foot  hath  private.*  263 

here  rests  his  head c260 

as  if  her  head  she  bowed. . .  .k  276 

that  one  small  head r227 

head  stoop  to  the  block*. . . .  ^364 

it  sat  upon  my  head* u  367 

the  h.  is  not  more  native*.,  .g  368 
the  h.  that  wears  a  crown*. .  jlr  868 
upon  my  head  they  placed*.  2  368 
monster  with  uncounted  h'B*aB368 
when  your  h.  did  but  ache*.<  220 
lay  thy  h.  upon  my  breast,  .r  220 
hide  their  diminish'd heads. c  203 

may  heave  his  head n  282 

her  head  impoarling A 160 

at  the  head  of  Flora's  dance. n  160 

largeness  of  his  head. ^167 

and  lay  the  head a  280 

what  is  my  head  cut  off. . . .  .a  124 
he  had  a  head  to  contrive. .  .p  260 
dying  hand,  above  his  hcad.t  462 

gallant  head  of  war* «  460 

off  with  his  head* «431 

has  a  good  head  piece* d  297 

which  the  head  invade m  820 

this  old  gray  head &  330 

weak  h.  with  strongest  bias.«840 

whirlwind  is  her  head n  478 

his  head  was  woman o  478 

sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head./ 881 

her  head  was  bare a  884 

as  gently  lay  my  head <888 

Headache-you  wako  with  h...d214 

Heal-hath  been  balm  toh* e  333 

thine  own  right  himd  can  h^225 
they  fondly  hope  to  heal . . . .  i  320 

heal  but  by  degrees* 982B 

I     the  waters  will  heal m449 

that  wound  are  soft  to  h d  62 
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hMl  to  wear  that  which o486 

what  wound  did  eyer  heal*. to  485 

Healed-love  in  time  ia  h ft  242 

heart,  had  h.  it  forerer ,p  81 

Bealer-comforter  and  only  h.  .e  423 

Healing-no  h.  for  the  waste. .  .r  205 
sleep!  with  wings  of  h ^889 

Health-to  the  sonl  what  h w  61 

blest  with  h.  and  peace y  70 

from  labour  health n86 

sleep,  riches,  and  health . . . .« 103 
whereto  oar  h.  is  bound*,  .m  192 

andhealthon  both* nl92 

no  news  bnt  h.  from  their*,  o  192 

the  poor,  in  health* <  1C6 

when  h.  is  lost  something,  .k  238 

grace  afTordeth  health. g  266 

friendship  is  like  sonnd  h.  .n  172 
health  aifrighted  spreads. . .  .j  102 
h.  that  snufiGB  the  morning,  .k  192 

andhealthon  both* nl92 

Ji.  is  the  Tital  principle  of*,  .p  192 
h.  consists  with  temperance.  V  495 
here's  h.  and  renown  to . . .  .ib  438 
physio  to  preserve  health. . .«  809 

yoath.  h.  and  hope  may s  442 

h..  peace  and  competence. .  .o  354 
h.,  and  also  in  silkenesse. .  .q  473 

youth  and  h.  her  eyes 1 473 

sickncsa  of  h..  and  liring*.  .b  382 
health  and  choerfalnesae. . . . a  489 

Bcdthy-h..  wealthy  and  wise,  .r  19 

Heapod-np-on  h-n.  flowers  . .  ./S34 

fiear-hear  me  for  my  cause*. .  .y  14 
I  hoar  thy  monotone  deep ...  .o  83 

belioring  h..  what  you 284 

curious  are  to  hear r  77 

where  aught  we  hear r  77 

Toice  you  cannot  hear e86 

h.  it  now.  if  e'er  you  can. . .  ^226 
I  will  not  h.  thee  speak*. . .  .ff  861 
hear  a  good  many  groan*. . .  ^833 

BO  that  we  could  hear a  281 

norer  hear  what  things*. . .  .d  408 
could  never  hear  by  tale*. .  .p  245 
seldom  shall  she  h.  a  tale. . .« 102 

strike,  but  hear  me 1 192 

Hhey  never  would  hear « 192 

hears  no  needful  friends*. . .«  466 

and  you  shall  hear* «  825 

I  will  with  patience  heai*. . .  1 328 
or  hears  him  in  the  wind...  ^868 
hear  me.  for  I  will  speak*. .  ,r  400 
h's  but  half  who  h's  one ....  e  846 

there  is  none  to  hear m  113 

preach  to  us  if  we  will  h. . .  .c  130 

Beard-now  heard  afur  off 1 282 

long  after  it  was  h.  no  more.m  284 

heard  in  the  still  night e  456 

it  is  so  seldom  heard,  that. . .  i  456 
care  it  h.,  at  the  other  out . .« 192 

h.  a  voice  cry.  sleep* a  891 

thoughts  are  h.  in  heaven. .  .s  421 
those  who  h.  the  singers. . .  .g  885 

Bearer-never  was  a  better h. .  .r  192 
like  wonder-wounded  h's*.  .5 188 

Bearing-h.  not.  I  heard «  97 

h's  are  quite  ravished* .p  102 

h.  perchance  the  croke n  273 

but  hearing  oftentimes «  202 

itpays  the  h.  doiibl0*.,....,{289 


Hearse-the  h.  with  scutcheons.^'  822 

Heart-makes  the  h.  grow  fonder.ii  1 

h.  within  and  God  o'erhead. .  .d  8 

suffer'd  it  will  set  the  h.  on.  .*v4 

longings  of  his  heart  in r  9 

h.  that  no  love  understands,  .e  31 

whose  heart  is  the  home jp  34 

tender  bloom  of  h.  is  gone . .  .j>  85 
book  come  from  the  heart. . .  .e  37 
heart  gathers  no  affections. .  .p  45 

heart  to  conceive e49 

atender  heart ^^  49 

its  own  frail  heart 149 

hearts  of  men  are  their n  49 

sae  true  his  heart r  49 

high  in  all  the  people's  h's*. .  1 61 
hearts  that  dare  are  quick  to. .  d  62 

I  am  sick  at  heart* o  63 

a  light  heart  lives  long* n  64 

good  Christian  at  her  heart. .  b  57 

with  a  heart  at  ease j  59 

a  heart  with  room  for ^'65 

heart  prepar'd.  that  fears v  65 

with  a  fervent  heart  goes. . .  .n  66 

O  weary  hearts <60 

glow  in  thy  heart. »  62 

with  a  mighty  heart* 160 

our  hearts,  our  hopes g  70 

h.  hath  ne'er  within  him e  71 

fiiint  heart  ne'er  wan n  71 

a  cloud  in  my  heart m  90 

fkint  h.  fftir  lady  ne'er  could . . «  74 
mountain  'tween  my  h.  and*.Jk64 
my  crown  is  in  my  heart*. .  ,.w  66 
h.  of  the  world,  I  leap  to  thee.d  69 
bate  a  Jot  of  heart  or  hope....  e  72 

my  sick  heart  shows* g  84 

we  end  the  heart-ache* d  63 

hiding  one  thing  in  his  h. . .  ^87 
but  some  h..though  unknown  j  90 
between  hearts  that  love*. ...  1 05 

heart  must  learn  its  duty n  98 

a  good  h.  is  a  letter  of  credit  ./111 
in  the  h.  or  in  the  head*. . . .  j  116 
mine,  with  my  heart  in 't*.  .r  116 

the  heart  is  its  own  fate e  117 

some  h..  though  unknown,  .a  118 

ask  your  heart  what  it* MOD 

as  well  as  want  of  heart n  106 

who  had  most  of  heart g  107 

who  feels  the  hearts  of  all. .  .g  108 

heart  dance  with  Joy b  109 

black  to  the  very  heart e  143 

their  hearts  were  set r  162 

outspread  h.  that  needs. ...  ^  150 
with  h's  grown  stronger. . .  .)k  133 
treezeB  up  the  heart  of  life*.. e  121 
seated  h.  knocks  at  my  ribs*.^  121 
h's  of  men  are  full  of  feaz*.  .w  121 

heart  with  pleasure  fills io  137 

heart  is  so  full  of  emotion... <  122 
winter  maketh  the  light  h. .  .p  872 
wither 'd  h..  the  fury  blast. .  .c  875 

ask  your  heart* i879 

firstlings  of  my  h.  shall  be*.d  361 

h.  resolved  and  hands <361 

might  touch  the  h's  of  men..r  885 
it  is  when  the  heart  has. . . .  ./383 

h.  of  another  is  passing y  883 

but  break,  my  heart* o  883 

b,  thinks  bis  tongue  «pMks*l88(f 


the  heart's  bleed  longest o  48S 

when  I  pray,  my  h.  isinmy.e  885 

my  h.  upon  my  sleeve* J  385 

heart  embracing  h.  entire. .  .<  170 
and  give  your  h's  to.  when*  ^171 
h's  in  love  use  their  own*. .  ./17i 
h.  is  ever  at  your  service^. .  .1 174 

hold  thee  to  my  heart t  Ml 

that  warm  my  heart 1 241 

puts  it  into  human  hearts,  .m  242 
one  h.  another  h.  divines. .  ..jp  242 

the  heart  that  has  truly u  243 

who  lost  my  heart A  244 

all  hearts  in  love  use* d246 

come  to  thy  heart* p  248 

my  heart  would  hear  her. . .  ^290 
native  in  the  simple  heart  ...1 420 

ye  your  hearts  have  sold 1 191 

the  h.  must  have  to  cherish,  a  192 
my  h.  is  turned  to  stone*. .  .d  193 
sight,  a  naked  human  h.*. .  .g  198 
every  pang  that  rends  the  h.y  200 
may  soothe  or  wounda  h. . .  .q  481 
the  man  who  shows  his  h . .  .s  484 

his  heart  doth  ache a  490 

h's  of  oak  are  our  ships a  492 

whatever  comes  frt>m  the  h .  bb  492 

bare  the  mean  heart  that n  495 

to  mend  the  heart gg  495 

a  heavy  heart  bears  not* n  496 

rough  hearts  of  flint* d  311 

heart,  be  wrathful  still* ii  498 

great  h's  alone  understand,  .g  182 
words  gladden  so  many  a  h.*j  481 
bruis'd  heart  was  pierced*. .«  481 
razors  to  my  wounded  h.*. .  .6  482 
unpack  my  h.  with  words*,  .e  482 
no  matter  from  the  heart*. .  .h  482 
h..  and  mind,  and  thought. .  yi85 
great  of  h..  magnanimous. . . « 185 
more  h's  are  breaking  in . .  ,aa  188 
but  some  heart  did  break. ...  1 188 
a  heart's  form  will  discover. .«  437 
»  gentler  heart  did  never*.  ..tSll 
tongue  to  move  a  stony  h. . . .«  396 

h.  can  ne'er  a  transport e  897 

whispers  the  o'er  fraught  h.'^  397 
let  me  wring  your  heart*. . .  .y  397 
doth  bum  the  h.  to  cinders*,  a  398 

weighs  upon  the  heart* d  810 

without  h's  there  is  no  home .  1 394 
heart  with  strings  of  steel*. .  b  845 
h.  she  scorns  our  poverty*,  .e  847 

thy  habitation  is  the  h hUl 

sake  I  give  away  my  heart . .  d  348 
sweet  h.  on  proud  array*.  ...q  292 

home  to  our  hearts r813 

look  in  thy  h.  and  write gdOO 

strengthens  man's  heart. . .  .g  802 

and  live  wiihout  heart t302 

touch  the  Heart,  be  thine. . .  ./30< 
drops  that  visit  my  sad  h.*. .  e  465 
h.  is  wiser  than  the  intellect.^  469 
in  the  heart  of  man  she  sits.j»47Q 
lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. b  892 

my  heart  has  bled ii442 

than  doubt  one  h.  which  ...  a  448 

two  hearts  that  beat n449 

the  union  of  hearts p  449 

seeming  bodies,  but  one  h.*.^  448 
let  you  heartt  be  ■trong .  •  ,11 4f0 
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to  steal  away  your  hearts'*,  .d  325 
■neh  partings  break  the  h. . .%  32C 

yon  know  my  heart n  326 

while  my  heart  is  breaking..r  32G 

makes  the  heart  in  love /i  275 

li.  inform'd  the  moral  page. . e  355 

m  heart  for  every  fisite Z3C0 

Within  a  monarch's  heart*,  .p  321 

hearts  of  oak  onr  men &  329 

first  in  the  hearts  of  his <  329 

» heart  that  was  humble ....s 330 
alone  each  heart  must  cover.u  395 
holds  her  h.  and  waits  to.  ...e  164 
heart  and  I,  so  far  asunder,  .m  369 

h.  is  breaking  for  a  little n  369 

zose  and  the  stolen  heart. . .  /152 

the  bold  heart  storms m  251 

silken  charms  about  the  h.  .a  252 

»  warm  heart  within h  253 

in  my  heart  of  heart* «  254 

strike  upon  my  heart* a  255 

sweetened  trom.  one  central  h..h  256 

or  I'd  break  her  heart «  256 

one  trusting  h.  that  lives. .  .d  259 

to  keep  two  h's  together i  259 

h.  that  keeps  its  twilight. .  .m  259 

hearts  we  leave  behind ^260 

h.  untrayellcd  boldly  turns.  p260 

his  h«irt  was  as  great yl64 

when  we  meet  a  mutual  h.  .m  1G6 

heart  as  far  from  fraud 5 1G7 

heart  finds  nowhere  shelter. d  413 
h.  beats  on  forever  as  of  old. o  413 
h.  that  not  yet — never  yet. . .  v  413 
the  heart  hath  treble  wrong*  v  414 

my  heart  calls  for  you a  279 

him  who  with  a  fervent  h. .  .2  225 
'tis  hard  to  school  the  heart.  1 228 
not  more  native  to  the  h.*. .  .g  368 
then  burst  his  mighty  h.*..  .d  211 
It  will  make  thy  heart  sore .  .h  214 
through  the  heart  should — «215 
kind  hearts  are  more  than,  .k  220 
in  their  shower,  h's  open. .  .k  334 
sU  men  are  poets  at  heart. . .  p  835 

"youneoda  heart" u335 

and  thus  the  h.  will  break. .  .g  231 
cheer  thy  h.,  and  bo  thou*. . .  1 201 
of  an  aching  heart,  .h  202 
I's  h.,  at  once  inspirits,  .k  202 
mrerj  human  b.  is  human. . .«  202 
heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul,  .g  473 
hreaking  h.,  and  tearful  eyes.u  474 
celestial  balsam  on  the  h. . .  .a  47G 
words  are  the  voice  of  the  h.r  480 
zestraincd,  a  h.  is  broken ....  1 480 
Incessant  battery  to  her  h. .  .p  4S0 

weak  a  thing  the  h.  of* o  476 

soft  conditions,  and  our  h's*  v  477 
faint  h.  no'erwon  fair  lady..  .a479 
when  heart  inclines  to  heart.&  479 
her  h.,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice./479 
mnst  hide  what  the  false  h.*.s  204 
heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ing*..d  205 
what  h.  can  think,  or  tongue.n205 

lord  of  the  lion  heart «209 

h'a  of  this  world  are  hollow. <  153 

long,  long  bo  my  heart .j  153 

Into  every  heart  his  words.  .9  209 

when  the  heart  speaks a  282 

and  feeling  h's  touch  them.  ,h  283 


the  heart  that  loved  her u  286 

from  h's  that  shut  against,  .p  287 
my  heart  is  true  as  steel*.. .  .c  123 
windy  tempest  of  my  heart*.«416 

to  many  a  feeling  heart r  231 

hearts  care  full <231 

when  it  beats  in  the  heart.,  .g  233 
and  the  b.  that  is  soonest. .  .u  233 
in  the  hearts  holy  stillness,  .p  234 

my  heart  is  idly  stirred ib  417 

her  heart,  be  euro 0  237 

he  seoth  with  the  heart q  240 

many  ways  doth  the  full  h.  .r  240 

'tis  when  I  see  the  heart <  240 

all  that  mighty  h.  is  lying.,  .h  366 
people  take  for  want  of  heart.* 451 
heart  hath  its  own  memory  .d  261 

hath  a  heart  as  sound* q  264 

my  h.  cool  with  mortifying*.o  C65 
but  some  heart  did  break . . . .  1 267 
when  on  his  h.  the  torrent.  .A; 250 
our  h's  with  Joy  shall  fill. .  .n  269 
for  the  h.  like  a  sweet  voice. d 456 
this  heart  shall  break  into*..o  416 
thoughts  come  from  the  h.  .u  421 
aim  for  the  h.  and  the  wiU.  .h  483 
heart  shall  ceoso  to  i)alpitate.i)  424 

upon  my  heart,  gently r  424 

tongue,  though  not  my  h.*.  .d430 

Heartbreak-a  great  deal  of  h.*.«  359 

Hearth-danced  upon  the  h....p 261 

sit  with  us  at  the  same  h. . .  .e  413 

crackling  embers  on  the  h..b 288 

hearth  and  a  shelter b  198 

desolate  hearth  may  see «329 

splinter  on  ourh.  shall  glow.m  378 
Heartily-prayed  h.,  without.. .« 344 
Heartless-evcr  weak  or  h.  be.  .u  845 
Heart's-ease-and  mignonette.  ./146 
Heart-strings-h-s.  are  about  to.c  216 
Heart-throbs-count  time  by  h-t  n  230 
Heat-scorched  with  barren  h..g  156 
he  heats  me  with  beating*.  ..e  163 

oil-conquering  heat a  375 

thou  hast  neither  heat* u  235 

curling  with  thirst  and  h. ... 1 409 
have  neither  h.  nor  light. . .  J 179 

after  the  dust  and  heat d  352 

dried  and  parch'd  with  heat.  <  461 

through  dust  and  heat  rise,  .e  442 

giving  more  light  than  h.*..m497 

Heath-foot  is  on  my  native  h..  .e  71 

amid  the  purple  heath ol38 

wild  h.  displays  her  purple. d  142 
soaring  dare  the  purple  h. .  .e  142 
and  the  heath  are  stretched. g  877 
Heathen-h.  Chinee  is  i>eculiar.n  87 
Heather-low  in  the  h.  blooms,  .n  25 
empty  sky.  a  world  of  h. ...  .0 140 

or  bonny  heather  bell ul57 

and  bonny  heather  bell h  128 

Heaved-birth  the  sod  scarce  h.«  130 
Heaven-h.  never  helps  the  men.jp  3 

winds  of  heaven  visit* 10  4 

make  a  heaven  of  earth v>8 

heavens  upon  this  holy  act*. .  J  3 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  h.  .r  8 

sealed  up  in  heaven,  as hlO 

pure  essences  of  heaven a  10 

we  hold  the  keys  of  heaven.  .,tlO 
I     not  ashamed  of  heaven >13 


lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings*.  ,g  16 

heaven  gave  him  all  at k^ 

went  to  heaven a  47 

heav'n  forming  each  on d  60 

heaven's  deep  organ  blow. . . . <  67 

'tis  heaven  alone  that  is .jW 

more  than  heav'n  pursue. . .  .m 62 

a  brand  from  heaven* ^$i 

open  face  of  heaven u60 

in  the  verge  of  heaven 9  86 

the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  h. . .  .x  90 

ox>en.  ye  heavens 0  74 

thou  art  my  heaven n  78 

thy  home  is  high  in  heaven.  .A 24 
points  of  heaven  and  home.,  .s  26 
receives  what  h.  has  sent. . . .a 66 

and  approving  heaven 1 67 

my  warmest  wish  to  heav'n.  ./70 
heaven's  artillery  thundex*..  .f  72 
by  all  the  saints  in  heaven*. . .  <  78 
heaven  quits  us  in  despair.  .10  91 
goodly  sight  to  see  what  h. . .  .»70 
from  fraud  as  h.  from  earth*. u  60 

against  h's  hand  or  wiU «  73 

harbingers  to  heaven u  80 

next  waking  dawned  in  h e  82 

I  am  not  lost,  for  we  in  h <  88 

thank'd  h.  that  he  had  Uved.5  88 

heard  no  more  in  heaven e  93 

heavens  themselves  blase*. ..j 85 

instrument  of  heaven A  93 

summons  thee  to  heaven*...  .k  93 

heaven's  hand  or  will «oll3 

thy  way  to  heaven  lies q  113 

h.  from  all  creatures  hides,  .p  118 
heaven  itself  that  points. . .  ,j  106 

heaven  was  her  help i  107 

blue,  boundless  heaven u  110 

and  hope  to  go  to  heaven ....%  163 
of  earth  in  them  than  h. . .  .Xr  123 
spirit  that  fell  ft^m  heaven.^  263 
marriages  are  made  in  h. . . ./;  209 
all  are  friends  in  heaven ...  .A  170 
then  heaven  tries  the  earth. «  273 
is  it,  in  heav'n.  a  crime  ....  J  24i 
love  naakcs  the  earth  ah.... ./246 

andhciven  is  love 2245 

heaven  would  ma!  ^  me*. . .  .n  346 
heaven  will  give  thee  light.  .5 194 
beholding  h.,  and  feeling.,  .oa  194 
sword  of  heaven  will  bear*. .  q  197 
'twas  in  h.  pronounced. ,.,hb 491 
h.  of  poetry  and  romance.. .  .r  498 

heaven  mend  all 9  497 

up  to  heaven-gato  ascend. ...  a  343 
heaven's  fiice  doth  glow*.  ...r  497 
knell  calls,  heaven  invites.,  .v  601 
prayers  are  heard  in  heaven  j>  845 
h.  with  storms  of  prayer  ...  1 345 
prayers  ardent  open  heaven. b  346 
thoughts,  never  to  heaven*. .  a  483 
hath  turned  a  h.  unto  a  heU*  s  183 
not  that  the  h's  the  little. . . .  A  186 

fell  fh>m  the  patriot's  h d  431 

blue  eyes  of  heaven  laughed .  1 436 
meet  minds  with  heaven. ...  2  816 

thorny  way  to  heaven* r  317 

heaven  sends  us  good  meat.  ^802 
h's  pavement,  trodden  gold. n  462 

heaven's  last  best  gift q  464 

by  snch  a  fate  prepared  for.  .ji>441 
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gua  of  flM  mlar  of  hMTon . . «  446 
h.  ]iadoli«ig«dtognrteAd..v446 
thai  whloh  oomes  from  h. . .  .t  821 
moniitolna  klM  high  heaTeii.»  833 
the  hMTons  themflelre^. ...  ft  825 
hMTon  tmnlj  is  ojiem  irhen  n  8S2 
h.  diraota,  and  Btimtagems. . .  d  866 
his  hesTen  oommenoes  ero . .  n  800 
which  we  ascribe  to  heaTen^il*  496 
our  thoughts  meet  in  heayen  c  4S1 

thoughts  are  heard  In  h 9s421 

are  there  no  stones  in  h.*. . .  .d  422 

allot,  and  all  to  heayen 1424 

hear  man  from  earth  to  h e489 

as  high  as  heaven h  480 

hills  whose  heads  tonch  h.«.«  480 
fhnnder'd  np  into  heaven. .  .&  101 

h's  eternal  year  is  thine k  193 

a  hesTcn  on  earth* «198 

in  hear'n  the  trees  of  life . .  .u  193 
aPersian's  heaTen  iseasly.  .a  194 
h.  isabore,  and  there  rest. . .  d  194 
and  know  onr  friends  in  h.*.]7 194 
meet  him  in  the  oonrt  of  h. .  .gl9i 

heaven 's  aboro  all A 194 

help  of  h.  we  oonnt  the  act* .  i  194 
there's  hnebandry  in  h.* ...  ^  194 
ooncelTo  the  spirit  Joys  of  h.ii»  194 
o'er  orery  hill  that  under  h. .  k  138 

in  them  than  hearen X;  122 

report  they  bore  to  hearen ..  1:879 

walk  ye  in  h's  sweet  air a  266 

I  pardon  him,  as  hesTcn*. . .  ./166 
hearen  did  a  recompense. . . . «  413 
hints  ofh.  ni>on  your  wings.  <  873 
the  h's  are  fall  of  iloating. .  .n  876 

all  h.  waiting  tUl  the  sun <  276 

hsaren's  wide  pathless  way. it  276 

stasis  the  key  of  heaven a  224 

sare  to  the  Ood  of  heaven*.  ./864 

heaven  la  above  all  yet* g  217 

h's  slow  but  sure  redreas e  219 

heaven,  that  every  virtue. .  .h  220 
h.  gives  our  years  of  &ding.%  231 
aU  from  heaven  stark  naked,  e  839 

poesy  appear  BO  full  ofh 1839 

brightest  h.  of  invention*. .  ^840 

the  half-veil'dfkce  ofh e  201 

no,  not  in  heaven o  201 

my  hopes  in  h.*  do  dwell*  . .  r  201 
h.  were  not  h.  if  we  knew. . .  <i202 
know  I'm  farther  ofTflrom  h./200 

wherewith  we  fly  to  h. m  200 

the  years  ofh.  wlU  all  earth's  g  207 

in  heaven  no  stars ^200 

bring  all  heaven  before  mine  q  282 

wHi  be  heard  in  heaven j>  287 

thou  giv'st  the  heavens. ...  y 289 

if  h.  send  no  supplies e848 

woman  t  h.  is  in  thy  soul t472 

heav'n  in  her  eye Xr475 

noblest  gift  of  heaven a  476 

heaven  on  earth  I  have  won*.  1479 

■tarry  cope  of  heaven k  886 

blue  heaven  above  us  bent.  ./884 
bring  them  back  to  heaven,  .r  886 

sings  hymns  at  h's  gate* e886 

alone  was  to  be  seen  in  h.. . .  ^386 

both  heaven  and  earth <  289 

hung  be  the  h's  with  bUck*.n  289 
spangled  h's,  a  shining  frame.f  40X 


dewdrops  on  the  fields  of  h.  .a  402 
infinite  meadows  of  heaven,  o  402 
no  light  in  earth  or  heaven. ^  402 
look,  how  the  floor  of  h.*. .  .k  408 
gold  candles fis'd  in  h's  aiz*.  q  408 
heaven  looks  down  on  earth.19  403 

convulsing  h.  and  earth a  405 

His  axure  shield  the  heavensy  409 
world-built  arch  of  heaven,  .q  409 

glorious  lamp  of  heaven j  409 

he  comee,  in  heaven'a  tansy,  g  410 
a  rose,  -I'sst  aa  the  heavens,  .k  410 

all  heaven  around  us e  191 

h.  to  mankind  impartial g  191 

to  heav'n  sublime m  232 

top  of  heaven  doth  hold. ....  ft  403 

heaven  lies  about  us <;  230 

ofltoing  ofh.,  first-born b  237 

make  a  heaven  of  hell 1 266 

impulse  comes  firom  heav'n. #463 
if  virtue  feeble  were,  heaven.e  464 
heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold. .  .r  464 
heaven  doth  with  ua  as  we*.  X:  465 

charge  of  the  gateaof  h e  209 

against  beleagur'd  heaven . .  n  457 
but  th  t  the  h'a  f'Ught*. . .  .d 469 

cannons  to  the  heavens*. 1 469 

whom  angry  heavens* d  460 

then  the  heavens  are  bluest. g  241 

as  the  good  love  heaven r  242 

h.  gives  to  those  it  loves. . .  .#242 
expecting  to  get  peace  in  h.  .x  880 
set  awfal  hours  'twixt  h.  a,nd.g  892 
soul,  and  lifted  it  gently  to  h.t  396 
to  heaven  hath  a  summer 's.y  898 
the  carrier-pigeon  of  heaven.o  844 
of  heaven  and  to  my  king*,  .j  845 
that  shall  bo  up  at  heaven*. .  {  845 
h.  hath  my  csipty  words*. . .  o  845 
and  have  an  cle  to  heav'n . . .  v  345 
plantfe  look  up  to  h.,  from. .  .i846 
star,  in  heaven's  dark  hall. . .  K  483 
for  h.  with  blasts  item  hell. A  488 
upon  the  battle  ground  of  h.d  484 
nothing  true,  but  heaven,  .m  484 

h.  was  all  tranquility o  881 

Heavenly-one  of  those  h.  day8.»*79 

the  h.  hamess'd  team* b  410 

heavenly  hope  is  all  serene . .  #  200 
trumpets  of  some  h.  host. . .  .#  466 

h.  and  spiritual  mould m  862 

sex  are  heavenly  bodies  stlll.i>  478 
Heavenward-h.  ever  yearns. .  .d  269 
Heaveth-now  h.  the  deep  sea.  .p  376 
Heaviness-foreruns  the  good*,  .r  44 

h.  that  hangs  upon  me r888 

Heaving-kept  h.  to  and  fro. ...  ^'  81 
Heavy-of  mine  own  lie  h*. . . .  .<  187 

growh.  in  sweet  death .J  63 

Hebe-her  nectar  H.  autumn.  .& 876 

hang  on  Hebe's  cheek p  264 

a  Hebe  of  celestial  shape. . .  .&438 

Hectic-dying  h.  of  leaves n  273 

Hector-better  like  Hector a  72 

Hecuba- what's  H.  to  him*. . .  .#  294 

Hedge-about  the  h.,  the  smalLg  873 

that  in  yonder  h.  appear. . .  .r  162 

ah.  about  the  sides a166 

sweet  briar  h's  I  pursue  ...  .a  156 

time  when  h's  sprout e  187 

from  hedge  to  hedge <  212 


sweet  roses  haunt  the  h's. .  .g  STl 
divinity  doth  hedge  a  king*.<  868 

straggling  h.  confinea pl41 

hedge  on  high  is  quick 2 142 

lead  fh>m  the  fragrant  h. ..  .^  144 

h.  grew  lush  eglantine d436 

h.  the  frosted  bezries  glow .  .9  440 

h's  luxuriant  with  flowers . .  d  871 

have  tongues  and  h's  ears,  .oc  GOO 

Hedge-grown-h-g.  primrose. .  .#  128 

Hedgerow-the h.  elms n278 

Heed-tske  h.,  and  ponder  well .«  298 

take  h.  lest  passion  sway ...  oa  826 

win  trust  that  He  who  h's. . . <394 

who  heeds  not  experience . . .  v  lOT 

to  those  that,  without  h.*. . . »  806 

Heedless-and  idle  as  clouds  . .  .0  212 

Heel-on  the  bed  of  limping*. .  a  271 

upon  the  heels  of  pleasure. . .  1206 

fortune  may  grow  out  at  h's*vl65 

haste  trips  up  its  own  heels. r  191 

tread  upon  another 'a  heel*.  .gWf 

Heft-awles  np  to  the  hefts. ...  .j  819 

HelilBr>h.  dead,  and  bleeding*. A  801 

Height-reach,  the  height  that. .  .is  8 

bold  to  leap  a  height A 14S 

on  every  mountain  h.  is  rest  r  861 

h's  by  great  men  reached I22S 

objects  in  an  airy  height . . .  m  201 
rooted  and  of  wond'rous  h..h  439 
Heir-heir  of  Joy  or  sorrow. . .  g  139 
thou  art  an  h.  to  fityre  lyvlng.  v  227 
careless  heirs  may  the  two*,  a  208 
comes  but  brings  an  heir*.. 9 897 
shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to*,  .d  86 
Helicon-taste  the  stream  of  H.  ^  838 

dews  of  Helicon ^287 

Helitrope-the  faint  fair  h .j>  126 

helitropes  with  meekly  lifled/142 

Hell-better  to  reign  in  hell r  8 

worth  ambition,  though  in  h..<8 

look  which  hell  might s  16 

like  the  wavea  of  hell n  86 

sweet  milk  of  concord  into  h.*.i'47 

break  loose  firom  hell #86 

of  that  inward  hell s6i 

quick  bosoms  is  a  hell ie  61 

more  than  hell  to  shun m83 

the  hell  within  him ./e2 

thou  art  my  hell n  78 

this  deed  is  chronicled  in  h.*/76 
to  me  aa  are  the  gates  of  hell./87 
to  which  the  hell  I  suiTer. ...  .0  90 

bell  trembled  at  the s»82 

more  devils  than  vast  hell*. .  ^n 

stood  on  the  brink  of  hell a  98 

what  hell  it  is  in  suing #94 

him  as  the  gates  of  hell p  113 

lies  by  the  gates  of  hell 9 112 

characters  of  hell  to  trace. .  .s  117 
the  fear  o'  h'a  the  hangman's.p  120 

hell's  grim  tyrant 0 106 

heaven  by  making  earth  a  h. .  i  193 

that  tore  hell's  concave a  899  • 

what  on  inviting  h.  invented  x  472 

or  not  threaten'd  hell <  474 

OS  deep  as  hen it  489 

heaven  and  hell  I  palsied...  d  484 
heav'n  with  blasts  fbom  hell.Jk  438 

heU  with  their  good p  194 

hell  is  more  bearable  than.  ,q  194 ; 
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in  heU  a  place  Btone-bnilt. .  .r  IM 
IwU  is  fall  of  good  meanings.*  194 

hell  U  paved  with  good tlU 

all  hell  broke  loose ul94 

hell  grew  darker  at  their. ...  v  194 
out  of  h.,  loads  up  to  light.  ,w  191 
nor  from  h.  one  step  no  more.«  194 
heaven  and  feeling  hell. . .  .aa  194 
never  mentions  hell  to  ears.a  195 
black  is  the  bsdge  of  hell*. .  .b  195 
hell  is  empty  and  all  the*. .  .c  195 
in  me  should  set  h.  on  flro*.d  195 

lecture  worse  than  hell i  256 

quiet  in  h.,  OS  in  a  eanctuary^e  258 
wedlock  forced  but  a  hell*.  .A  258 
harrible  light-house  of  heU.  .e  214 
4ealouslel  thou  art  nunt  in  h.A315 
thou  wert  ehipp'd  to  hell*,  .k  215 
beyond  all  depth  in  hell*. .  .si  219 

hell  itself  breathes  out* a  290 

play  all  my  tricks  in  hell. . . .  e  401 
foes  of  our  race,  and  dogs  of  h.^  410 

a  hell  of  heaven. <2G5 

come  hot  ftom  hell* g450 

0  warl  thou  son  of  hell* . . .  .d  460 
conscience  wide  as  heU*. . .  ,p  460 
avarice  in  the  vaults  of  h. . . .  i  249 
hell  a  fury  like  a  woman. . .  .a  192 

1  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell*.  .A  192 
'twas  whisper 'd  in  hell ...  .b6  491 

hell  threatens v601 

turned  a  heaven  unto  a  h.*.  ^  183 
<lown  to  the  loyalist's  hell...d  431 

no  hell  for  authors r  297 

riches  grow  in  heU m  462 

death  and  hell  by  doom x  355 

HcU-gate-and  holl-gate  them,  .a  392 

Eclm-brazen  h.  of  dafifodillies.l  137 

look  to  the  h.,  good  master.  J  313 

pilot  slumber  at  the  helm ....  9  4 1 

pleasure  at  the  helm M8C 

Helmet-sense  is  our  helmet . .  .y  379 

helmets  of  our  adversaries*./ 460 

his  helmet  now  shall  make. .  u  330 

fielp-heavon  never  helps  the — p  3 

name  of  help  grew  odious*. .  .n  89 

cannot  help  themselves f  00 

that  well  deserves  ah m  170 

•Ince  there's  no  help,  come.  10  220 

we  won't  let  Ood  help  us a  209 

to  h.  you  grow  as  beautiful. .«  210 
h  of  heaven  we  count  the*..»'  194 
that  I  had  such  h.  as  man. .  ^195 

h.  others  out  of  a  fellow <  195 

h.  thyself  and  God  will  help  J 195 
Ood  helps  them  that  help. ...  g  195 
•Sther  willing  or  able  to  h.  .m  379 

a  help  and  ornament a  293 

help  us  in  our  utmost  need.n  317 

a  hindrance  and  a  help 06OI 

and  what's  past  help* 0  360 

Belped-grcat  man  h.  the  poor.o  449 
Helper-antagonist  is  our  h. . .  .5  405 
Belpfol-than  all  wisdom  is ...  .it  332 
Helping-prayers,  with  gentle  h.q  401 
Hemisi>hcre-walk  the  dark  h.  .e  402 

Hemlock-0  hemlock  tree A  437 

Hemmed-lone  flower,  h.  in ....  o  166 
Henceforth-h.  thou  shalt  learn  .^'242 
Henpecked-theynoth.  you  all  ^473 
Boory-it  lasted,  gave  JLLng  H.*.<  02 


Hepatica-April  day,— blue  h.*.^  142 
Hersld-love's  h's  should  be*,  .k  247 

earliest  herald  of  day o  446 

herald  of  a  noisy  world y  305 

the  perfectest  herald* r383 

lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom*.0r  26 

Heraldry-like  coats  in  h.* 9  449 

Herb-a  dinner  of  herbs ^99 

sweet  h's  that  searching  eye.e  140 
fragrance  all  the  h's  exhale,  .n  S71 

mark  this  curious  herb 1 167 

small  herbs  havo  cracc*.  ....p  183 
wholoBomo  h's  should  crow.Xr  493 
dew  dwelt  over  on  the  herb.  .< 437 
herbs,  and  other  country. . .  ^*  302 
nor  fragrant  h's  their  native,*  488 
seeds  of  h's  lie  covered  close.d  877 
choko  the  herbs  for  want  of*u  176 

the  enchanted  herbs* J  310 

Horbago-hide  in  deep  herbage. «  336 

Herbarium-press  best  in  h u  48 

Hercules-got  H.  to  bear e  405 

not  Hercules  could* x  265 

than  I  to  Hercules* a  498 

is  not  love  a  Hercules* o  247 

Herd-deer  that  left  the  herd  ...  c  491 

lion  in  a  herd  of  neat* &  457 

h.  of  such,  who  think  too. .  .^  414 
Here-'tis  neither  h.  nor  there*.^  499 

Hercabout-h's  he  dwells* g  310 

Hereafter-points  out  an  h. ...  ^  105 

if  there  bo  an  hereafter i  408 

h.,  in  a  better  world* u  826 

yet  in  tho  word  hereafter* .  .n  302 

night  of  an  unknown  h. . . .m  423 

Herosy-ho  holds  becomes  his  h*e  20 

Heretic-a  man  may  be  a  h e  20 

Heritage-that  heritage  of  woo.w  252 
Hcrmetio-fitrange  h.  powder.  ^809 
Hermit-h.,  in  tho  lonely  sea.  .a  439 

man.  tho  hermit,  sigh'd p  473 

to  age  a  reverend  h.  grow. . . q  395 

Hormitage-that  for  a  h o  66 

Hcro-tho  h.  is  tho  vorld-man . .  a  196 
I  want  a  h. ;  an  uncommon . .  M9G 
not  every  one  of  us  bo  a  h. .  .d  196 

worship  ofahcrois e  196 

hero  should  bo  always  tall. .  ^196 
each  man  is  a  h.  andan  oradeJ^  196 
hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets. . .  .<  196 
idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  h.  J 196 
much  as  one  should  say,  a  h .  .A:  196 
OS  easy  to  be  h's  as  to  sit... .m  196 
heroes  kill  and  bards  bum.  ./114 

villain,  millions  a  hero ^280 

in  danger  h's,  and  in  doubt.. « 180 
farce  the  boastfal  h.  plays. .  .e  456 

strong  and  great,  a  hero 1 196 

appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes. .  k  S04 
John  Barleycorn  was  a  boro.w  467 
a  hero  must  drink  brandy. .  .A  468 

orator  who  is  not  a  hero y  324 

was  the  h.  that  here  lies*. . .  A  387 
Heroio-their  own  h.  deeds.  .,.Je  458 

Heroine-woman  into  ah b  442 

each  maid  aheroine c  487 

Heroism-essence  of  heroism.  ..k6l 

heroism  self-slaughter 0  408 

Hero-worship-h-w.  exists,  has.c  196 
Herself-h.,  admits  no  parallel. i  494 
Hesperia-ande'en  H's  gardea.d  177 


Hesperian-H.  gardens  of  the.  ,r  410 
Hesperides-trees  on  tho  H.*. .  .0  247 
Hesperus-entreats  thy  light. .  .e  275 

tho  star  of  Hesperus «  288 

Hesperus  with  the  host ./290 

Heterodoxy-h.  is  another Jk  20 

Hexameter-in  the  h.  rises  the.m  838 
Uickory-under  the  h.  tree i  437 

Hid-from  living  knowledge  h.*d  406 
hid  within  an  auger-hole*..  ..*  119 

things  hid  and  barr'd* o  224 

they  long  lie  hid g469 

Just  hid  with  trees 2830 

Hiddon-somo  hearts  ore  h x  192 

hidden  to  tho  knees  in  fern,  .^r  439 
half  hidden  ftom  tho  eye a  161 

Hide-in  silonco  thou  dost  hide. «  33 
lies  to  hide  it  makes  it  ^wo. .  .0  88 

to  hide  tho  fault  I  sec v%  228 

how  hard  it  is  to  hide* A  286 

to  hide  tho  feeling  heart A  204 

hide  their  diminish 'd  heads  .p  409 
hides  not  his  visage  from*,  .e  410 
seek  to  hide  themselves*. . .  .x  216 
h's  ttom  himself  his  state. . .«  232 
I'll  say  her  nay.  and  hide ....  a  052 

hide  in  deep  herbage e  036 

h.  your  heads  like  cowards*. c  451 
fa's  behind  a  magcstorial  air.«  369 
hides  her  fruit  under  them,  .t  433 
h.  my  forehead  and  my  eyes .  u  056 
he  that  hides  a  dork  soul. . . .  v  358 
h.  her  shame  f^m  every  cye.e  359 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am*. .  .m  415 

ho  hides  a  smiling  Dace «  343 

life  that  h's  in  mead  and. . .  .i  049 
robes  and  fnrr'd  gowns  h*. .  .y  384 

Hideous-more  h.,  when  thou*.a  211 
horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woo.v  34T 

Hiding-is  ho  who  hiding  one. .  ^87 
h.  the  groesncss  with  fair*.. . .A  88 

lure  us  to  their  h.  places u  147 

more  In  h.  for  tbo  fault* g  120 

h.  all  thy  tender  graces J 144 

Hie-then  hie  Ihco  l^rth e  277 

Hierarchal-.h  privilege  and.... 2  443 

Hyeroglyphics-h.  of  nature. .  .d  339 

High-as  high  as  we  have. ...... .v  46 

h.  in  all  the  people's  hearts*..!  61 

thy  seat  is  upon  high*. d  84 

too  high  tho  prices  for d86 

high  that  giants  may  got* ...  1 485 
above  the  rest  h.  honoured. .«  867 
set  her  silver  lamp  on  high.  ^406 

they  that  stand  high* ^406 

to  Him  no  high,  no  low.  no..(  388 
that  stand  h.  have  many*. .  .e  18S 
phdn  Uving  and  h.  thinking /463 
breaking  waves  dashed  h,...g92i 

between  the  h.  and  low <  391 

as  high  as  heaven k  489 

High-blest-mind  of  God  h-b. .  .p  at4 

Higher-richer  and  richer;  so  h.ib  410 
rises  upward  always  higher.. V  69 
h.  law  than  the  constitution..n  62 

Highest-is  the  h.  style  of  man.  .c  67 

courage  the  highest  gift q  71 

h.  pitch  of  human  glory. . . .  .p  459 

the  best  grows  highest 1 438 

a  woman's  highest  name. . .  .<  478 

Highland-spare  his  h.  ICary.  ..a  898 
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7U 
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Highly-what  thou  'vronld'st  h*..^  61 
Billion  the  Orampian  h'a  my ...  X;  8 

epannlng  the  hills  like e  IS 

between  the  hills  to  meet til 

apart  Bet  on  a  hill  retired tGi 

mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  h ....  e  TO 

among  the  lonely  hills i  108 

rough  scatterings  of  the  h's.A  149 

hills  and  valleys,  dales ^243 

steep— up  heavenly  hill*. . . . v  409 
down  behind  the  azure  hill. .  1 410 

]iills piled  on  hills n457 

among  some  grassy  hills.  ...k 213 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. .  i  437 
the  hiUs  our  Dithers  trod. . .  .w  295 
that  is  among  the  lonely  h's .  { 392 

behind  the  western  hills i  44G 

craggy  }i'b  and  running e  447 

the  distant  hills,  and  there,  .p  447 
hills  whose  heads  touch*. . . .«  430 

steep  of  echoing  hill g  485 

hill  and  dale  doth  boast n  271 

on  low  hillfl  outspread J  272 

come  and  go  upon  the  hills. g  373 
time  on  the  eastern  hills*. .  .r  873 
me  and  those  distant  hills. .  Jk  376 

yon  high  eastern  hill* w  277 

hills  peep  o'er  hills u  279 

In  the  vale  beneath  the  h. . . .!  411 

Strong  amid  the  hills w  285 

on  the  hills  above n  288 

'  o'er  every  h.  that  under JI;  138 

for  me  are  the  hills n  138 

of  France  went  up  the  h . . .  .Jfc  367 
over  the  hills  and  far  away. . c  251 
h's  aU  rich  with  blossom'd.  .ft  364 
daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. .  .2 128 
h's  that  echo  to  the  distant,  .o  834 
long  walks  on  the  wi  ndy  h's.o  158 
In  the  valley  under  the  hill.  ,q  168 
to  climb  steep  h's  requires*.^  408 
on  the  &ce  of  the  high  h'B^h  180 
the  highest  i>eering  hills*. .  .n  410 
over  the  hiUs  and  far  away,  .e  492 
Eillslde-up  the  h.  of  this  life.. ft  141 
Bweetbriar  on  the  h.  shows,  .b  156 
Keeaar  sat  on  the  hillside. .  .ft  319 
Eill-top-&r,  hill-tops  towering. 6  79 
Bimself-can  be  his  parallel. .  .  .^  62 
lord  of  himself,  though  not. . .{ ^ 
h..  his  Uakcr.  and  the  angel,  p  253 
unless  above  himself  he  can. ft  253 
that  kucw  how  to  love  h.*. . .  ( 379 

h.  is  his  own  dungeon v  358 

out  of  reputation  but  by  h.  .y  369 

Bindranco-betwcen  a  h.  and  a.o  601 

Binge-world  on  hinges  hung,  .o  282 

on  golden  hinges  moving. .,,i  193 

hinges  grate  harsh  thunder.y  194 

narrowest  h.  in  my  hand. . .  .a  809 

Bint-h's  of  heaven  upon  your.<  373 

hint  malevolent,  the  look. . .«  380 

upon  the  hint  I  spake* io  248 

hints  and  prophecies 1 327 

Bip-him  once  upon  the  h.*. .  .q  8G3 
infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  h.*.ti  363 
Bired-oblivion  is  not  to  be h.  .r  292 
Bis-mine,  'tis  h..  and  has*. . .  .r  887 
Biss-a  dismal  universal  hiss,  .to  64 

worms,  they  hiss  at  mo i  462 

Bistoilan-the  h.  is  wise to  196 


certain  sense  all  men  are  h's.5 197 

historian  of  my  infancy ft  213 

spring  is  your  sole  h. ...... .n  440 

Hlstory-h.  fades  into  fiible. . .  .10  86 

histories  make  men  wise. . .  ^  101 
chances,  and  h.  their  sun. .  .9 119 
h.  shall,  with  mouth  fuU*.  .g  104 

history  of  pinheads r220 

exceeds  an  infamous  h to  202 

the  history  of  the  world. . . .  .u  298 

the  heart's  deep  history r  815 

great  history  of  the  land. . .  .<  474 

history  makes  haste 1 196 

history's  purchased  page.  ,,u  196 

histories  are  as  perfect w  196 

history  is  the  essence  of . ...  a  197 
their  h.  in  a  nation's  eyes. .  .e  197 
history  casts  its  shadow. . .  .d  197 
who  lived  in  history  only. . .« 197 

gather  out  of  history ^197 

history  Is  philosophy ^197 

foot  upon  some  reverend  h  .ft  197 

his  history  is  a  tale 10  253 

Histrionic-when  h.  scenes 1 293 

Hit-h.  the  woundless  air* n  887 

to  hit;  while  still  too  wide  . .  {  213 
a  hit,  a  very  palpablo  hit*. .  .0  496 

'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit o  75 

Hithei>-come  hither  to  me {  221 

Hive-are  ttota  their  hive* 5  74 

comrades  in  the  braided  h . .  ft  213 

make  a  hive  for  bocs u  330 

drones  hive  not  with  me*. .  .t  SOq 

Ho-then  westward,  ho* ./499 

Hoar-plume  of  the  golden  rod.  o  133 

Hoard-h's  are  wanting  still. . . .« 16 

h.  of  gold,  kept  by  a  devil*,  .ft  181 

partner,  boastfnl  of  her  h. . .  w  197 

Boarso-and  high  the  breezes. .  1 276 

Hoary-h.  in  the  soft  light r  876 

with  his  hoary  locks .ji  823 

Hobby->man  has  his  hobby. . .  .0  361 
Hocus-pocus-is  a  sort  of  h-p.  .p  807 
Hoeder-H.,  the  blind  old cod.oa  882 
Hog-the  hog  that  ploughs  not. .  ( 12 

Hold-I  hold  it  cowardice* «o  73 

hold  thee  to  my  heart 1 241 

roomy  hold,  within o  813 

h.  the  memory  of  a  wrong,  .y  164 
I  must  hold  my  tongue*. . .  .0  383 

hold  the  vital  shears g  390 

first  cries,  "  hold.  enough"*.v  459 

he  will  hold  thee ^324 

we  could  hold  them  fast <  327 

hold  their  course,  till  fire.  ...c  425 
Hole-h's  yourBclves  have  made.ji  76 
little  hole  of  discretion*  ....  .i>  94 
through  every  guilty  hole*.«»  410 
stop  a  h.  to  keep  the  wind. .  .e  119 
there's  a  h.  in  a'  your  coats.io  305 
Holiday-welcome  this  miOestio.2  271 
the  holiest  of  all  hoUdays. .  .i  197 
holiday,  the  beggar's  shop*.  J 197 
year  were  playing  holidays*.ft  197 
I  am  in  a  holiday  humouz*.  .Z 197 
h.  for  art's  and  friendship's. m  197 

Holier-there  is  nothing  h 6  243 

HoUest-is  the  hoUest  of  gifts.. 9 175 
the  hoUest  of  aU  hoUdays. .  .<  197 

the  holiest  thing  alive e  279 

holiest  end  of  woman's  being.r  474 


HolUy-that  wouldst  thou  h.*..  ,q  61 
Holiness-h.  and  happiness. . . .» IST 
holiness  is  feUcity  itself. . .  .11 197 
mind  is  bent  to  holiness*. .  .p  197 
holiness  is  the  architectuzaLi  197 
Hollow-many  h.  compliments.. o  GO 
pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow*. .  .0  28 
within  the  gracious  hollow.. ft  67 
hearts  of  this  world  are  h. .  .i  153 
in  want  a  h.  friend  doth  try*.<7 171 

'tis  hollow,  and  returns v  316 

the  h's  are  heavy  and  dank.  Jk  141 
Holly-holly  branch  shone  on. .  .d  57 
hoUy  dress  the  festive  hall. .  .p  87 
h.  round  the  Christmas  hearth  r  57 
h.  with  its  polished  leaves,  .g  433 

some  to  the  hoUy  hedge o  434 

slender,  leaf-clad  h.  boughs.  J  437 
green  holly  with  its  berries.  .Z  43T 
h.  leaves  their  fadeless  hues.m  437 
Btood  to  see  the  holly  tree. . .  n  43T 
scarlet  hoUy  and  purple  aloe.  9  440 

HoUy-hock-queen  h-h's A 143 

Holmo-the  carver  Holme;  the.  J  433 

Holy-their  race  in  Holy  Writ. . .  t  S3 

holy  and  devout  religious*. . .  v  64 

as  holy  as  severe* 9 197 

our  holy  lives  must* r  197 

to  know  a  holy  man* rSiT 

holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover./.*  ^3 
doubling  that,  most  holjr*. .  to  199 
more  holy,  and  profound*.  .t«  329 

died  to  make  men  holy ftl6T 

friendship,  of  itself;  an  holy.r  173 

the  night  is  holy ft  288 

a  holy  thing  is  sleep r  S89 

Holy-day-unloss  on  holy-day s.d 471 

Homage-the  homage  of  a  tear.  ,g  CO 

h.  of  thoughts  unspoken . . . .  1 420 

in  h.  to  the  rising  dawn. . .  .ft  157 

instead  of  homage  sweet*. .  .ft  125 

timid  homage  pays 1 240 

each  under  eye  doth  h.*....<l 409 
Home-the  h.  of  the  great  dead.p  3ft 

God's  own  home bSS 

as  home  his  footsteps  he e  71 

a  perishable  home 5  98 

passing  at  h.  a  patient  life. .  .n  23 
thy  home  Is  high  in  heaven,  .ft  24 
builds  her  h.  with  the  flags. .  r  24 
points  of  heaven  and  home.. .«  28 
near  a  thousand  h's  I  stood. .  ^63 
to  feed,  were  best  at  home*. .  ,j  14 
great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  h.«  118 
pleasure  never  is  at  home. .  ./118 
eyes  are  h's  of  silent  prayer.*  110 
provides  a  h.  ttom  which. . .  .zl63 
path  to  her  woodland  homo.t*  132 
you  must  come  h.,  with  jne.p902 

and  a  devil  at  home ft  204 

dully  sluggardis'd  at  home*./)  205 
draw  her  home  with  music*.i  283 
eaten  me  out  of  houso  and  h.*.e  100 
to  feed,  were  best  at  home*. .{ 100 
come  h.  to  men's  business. .  .e  489 

cling  to  thy  home b  198 

sacred  Joys  of  home  depend..c  198 
ever  so  homely,  home  is  h.  .d  1(8 
there  is  no  place  like  home.  .<  108 

most  welcome  home ft  198 

forgetting  any  other  home.*.<  198 


HOME.KEEPINO. 
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my  home  of  love* J 198 

At  home,  my  son  and  aerrant  k  108 
home  is  the  resort  of  love  .  .m  198 
•  secret  at  homo  is  like  rocks  a  379 
home  with  her  m&idcu  po8y/139 

without  the  home  that a  253 

go  and  call  the  cattle  home .  .ff  365 
I  sent  him,  bootless  home*,  .e  366 
■hlning  homo  in  the  air. . .  .2;  402 

the  home  of  the  braye %  124 

when  they  are  from  home*.  .u2Gl 
not  oft  near  h.  docs  genius,  .p  177 
■lay.  stay  at  h.  my  heart. .  .oa  192 

to  stay  at  home  is  best a  192 

next  way  h's  the  farthest  way j  496 
flnda  our  thoughts  at  home..<  601 
and  that  dear  hut  our  home.«  190 
at  homo  I  was  in  a  better*. . .  &  431 

and  behold  our  home v  312 

hare  him  homo  with  me*. . .  a  465 

ye  who  dwell  at  home y  323 

who  gaye  a  home  so  fedr. . .  .e  330 
his  house — his  h.  no  more. . .{  804 
without  hearts  there  is  no  h.2  394 
knock,  itneyer  is  at  home. .  h  471 
nearer  to  their  eternal  homo./428 
there's  nobody  at  homo ....  66  471 
and  neyer  home  came  she..  .X;  422 

with  the  other  pull  her  h d  479 

Homo-keeping-h-k.  hearts. .  .oa  192 

Homelcss-to  the  h.,  thou o  389 

homeless  near  a  thousand. . .  ./68 
B6mely-h.  forgotten  flower. .  yi47 
eyer  so h.,  home  is  home  ...a  198 
time,  that  makes  you  homely  <425 
Home-made-with  h-m.  broad  .a  198 
h-m.  wines  that  rack  the. . .  .a  198 
h-m.  pep  that  will  not  foam.d  198 

h-m.  by  the  homely al98 

h-m.  liquors  and  waters a  198 

Bbmcr-wan  'd  for  11.  being r  67 

IL  who  gaye  laws  to  the  artist  b  16 

H  who  in^ired  the  poet. . .  .to337 

I,  who  hoLl  sage  Homer's.  ..m  202 

read  H.  ono^  and  you  can. .  .g  354 

Bomeward-she  driycs  before . .  Z31S 

Bomicide-tyx  jnt  and  a  h.*  ....1 448 

&»mlly<-all  books  grow  homilies  h  39 

Honest-Ksharacterof  an  "h.man"j'52 

hraye  and  downright  h.  man.m  52 

tmst  thy  honest  offered d  73 

hjmest  wat(r,  which* r  461 

too  pore  and  too  honest r  109 

h.  fkme  or  grant  me  none. . . .« 115 
an  h.  man,  c lose-buttoned.. .& 253 
open,  honest  and  sincere . . . .  io  443 
h.  man's  the  noblest  work  of  o  198 

honest  tale  speeds  best* p  198 

honest,  as  this  world  goes*,  .r  198 
the  world's  grown  honest*. . .  1 198 
principal  is  not  an  h.  man.  .u  198 

poor  but  honest* «247 

in  a  general  honest  thought*  a  291 

though  it  be  honest* oa  306 

h,  by  an  act  of  parliament.. &&  442 
was  onco  thought  h.  man*,  .a 400 

and  honest  men  among i  347 

If  we  be  h.  with  oursolyes. .  .g  385 
■hall  be  h.  with  each  othcr...^  385 

Eonesty-as  grsat  as  his  h* 11 

wins  not  more  than  honesty*.  .19 


you'll  show  a  little  honesty*..^  62 

there's  neither  honesty* ^88 

whose  honesty  the  deyil*.. . .  <  103 

departs  with  his  own  h n  198 

found  them  in  mine  h.* q  198 

armed  so  strong  in  h* « 198 

honesty  is  the  best  policy. .  ,u  198 

not  length  but  honesty ^385 

thou'rt  full  of  loye  and  h*  . .«  481 

Honey-the  h.  of  thy  breath*. .  .a  84 

drain  those  honey  wells. ...  .J  212 

kneading  up  the  honey* s  212 

gather  honey  all  the  day i  213 

h.  of  his  musio  yows u  291 

can  gather  h.  from  a  weed.  .10  468 

bees  made  honey ./348 

h.  of  delicious  memories. . .  .p  262 
loye  with  gall  and  honey.  ...k  240 

all  ladon  with  honey ^k  438 

Honey-bag-tho  h-b's  steal*  . . ..»  112 

Honey-bce-h-b.  that  wanders. a  212 

so  work  tho  honey-bees*  . . . .«  212 

Honey-comb-h-c.'at  wilL c  11 

their  mighty  honey-comb'.  ..k213 

Honey-cup-h-c's  bending 7 137 

Honey-dew-honcy-dcw  upon*.w  416 

Honeyed-a  honeyed  crew <  131 

Honeyless-and  leave  them  h*.d  213 
Honeysucklo-with  flaunting  h.n  259 

honeysuckles  sweet e  128 

a  h.  link'd  around J 142 

I  plucked  a  honeysuckle.... 2142 

h's  sprang  by  scores 1 142 

honeysuckle  loved  to  crawL.m  142 
Honor-be  a  sin  to  covet  honor*. &  9 

true,  conscious  honour 2  62 

ftrom  top  of  honour  to* g95 

what  h.  hath  humiUty ^28 

when  h's  at  tho  stake* tc  67 

can  honour's  voice  provoke,  .x  80 

honours  thick  upon  him* n  46 

bears  his  blushing  h's* to  118 

ye  feel  your  honor  grip p  120 

fall  of  honour,  wealth a  103 

h's  wed  to  make  a  coronal. . . » 128 
h.  to  the  men  who  bring. ...  9  297 

in  honour  clear o319 

toils  of  h.  dignity  repose. . .  .0  359 

doth  earthly  honor  wait 1 472 

when  honor  dies .ji255 

h's  to  the  passing breese. . .  .a  411 

haszard  as  of  honor i  367 

set  h.  in  one  eye.  and  death*. 0  209 

hurt  that  honor  feels x  268 

loved  I  not  honour  more. . .  .c  24  ^ 
honour  travels  in  a  strait*,  .a  200 
honors  come  by  diligence,  .m  491 
in  h.  dies  he  to  whom  the. .  .0 185 
from  a  daylight  of  honor. . .  .d  431 

his  honour  decayed h  439 

books  of  h.  razed  quite* e  312 

honor  untaught* «  367 

wearing  great  honors  as ...  .u  423 
mine  honour  be  the  knife's*  «  485 
public  honour  is  security. .  .j  462 
honour  on  Ihis  happy  day. . .  e  450 
honors  more  than  "  Lady  "..1 478 

wound  my  honour w  198 

the  sense  of  h.  is  of  so  fine. . » 198 

the  post  of  honor  is y  198 

chastity  of  honor bl99 


more  hurts  honor  than e  199 

place  where  honor's  lodged.. e  199 
lie  in  honour's  troubled  bed.d  199 
honor  and  fortune  exist  to . .« 199 
post  of  honor  shall  be  mine./ 199 
life  without  honor  never. . .  .gl90 
honours  are  great  burdens.  .<  199 
wreath  of  h.  ought  to  grace,  .j  190 
h.  is  purchas'd  by  deeds. . .  .k  199 

honour  is  not  won kl99 

h.  comes  to  you  be  ready.  ...1 199 
h.,  the  spur  that  pricks. . . .  .m  199 

in  more  substantial  h's n  199 

honour  and  shame  flrom  no. .  0 190 

there  all  tho  honour  lies o  199 

h.  doth  forget  men's  names*  j)  199 
pluck  up  drowned  honour*.  9 199 
a  good  livery  of  honour*. . . .  r  199 

if  it  bo  a  sin  to  covet  h.* « 199 

can  honour  set  a  leg* u  199 

h.  hath  no  skill  in  surgery*. u  199 
what   ■  that  word,  honour*. u  199 

honour  pricks  me  on* y  199 

h's  thrive  when  rather*. 1 199 

I  lose  mine  honour* a  200 

clear  h.  wore  purchas'd*. . .  .e  200 

pluck  bright  honour* d  20O 

mine  honour  let  me  try*. . .  .e  209 
come  out  to  woo  honour*.  .>/200 

smatch  of  honour  in  it* k  20O 

h.  peereth  in  the  meanest*.  .<  309 

honor  sits  smiling* j  209 

honor  rooted  in  dishonor.. . .  k  209 

keeps  honour  bright* b  332 

h.,  but  an  empty  bubble  ....t 332 

all  that  is  in  my  power  to  h.p  203 

Honorable-death  is  honourable.ft  8(1 

until  some  honorable  deed,  .k  199 

I  have  that  h.  grief  * 6187 

Brutus  is  an  h.  man*. ..«199 

h.,and,doublingthat,  most*  «o  199 
true  and  honourable  wife*.  ,e  465 

Honored-h.  in  the  breach* y  77 

h'd  and  by  strangers a  83 

above  the  rest  high  h.  sits. .  .t  367 

wise  by  all  are  honored m  470 

he  hath  h.  me  of  late* e32i 

Hooded-h.  violets  and e  133 

Hook-shall  pierce  their  slimy*.tt  11 
two-inched  hook  is  better. .  .k  123 
saints  dost  bait  thy  hook*. .« 102 
to attaine  by  h.  or  crooke ...b 202 
to  thy  soul  with  h's  of  steel*.  <  170 
by  h.  or  crook  has  gather'd..y  489 

Hooka-divine  in  hookas 9  320 

Hoop-about  a  h.  of  gold* a  805 

Hoot-mighty  h's  and  wonders*. f  29 
Hop-who  lets  it  hop  a  little*. . 1 248 

hop  for  his  profit o468 

Hope-hoi>e  to  meet  shortly b2 

our  Joys,  but  that  our  hopes.  ..r  0 

reaps  from  tho  hopes 98 

but  yet  I  hoi>e,  I  hope* yfll 

Iresh  hopo  the  lover's d  28 

hope  was  young,  and  life Ar  81 

with  much  of  hope ^34 

without  one  hope  of  day /35 

now  their  hope  of  fame j9  87 

hope  ebbs  and  flows 10  44 

worth,  so  also  has  hope g4Ji 

tender  leaves  of  hope* n  46 
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Ixope  and  few  alfcamate .....  ./46 

a  chastened  hope to  48 

poiee  of  hope  and  feer..   u. .  .v  40 
neither  hopes  deoeiye  nor. . .  .<  66 

hopes,  are  all  with  thee q  70 

hopes  of  future  yesrs r70 

hate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope. . .  .e  72 

hope  that  is  nnwllling «  91 

with  hope  farewell  fear '.  b  91 

sU  hope  abandon,  ye  who ...  .r  90 

I  shall  have  no  hope o  90 

our  very  hopes  belied .^'81 

hopes,  and  then  onr  fears. . .  .o  85 

without  all  hope  of  day a  01 

fondest  hopes  decay a94 

hope  elevates,  and  joy u  02 

to  feed  on  hope e94 

never  to  hope  again* &  94 

white>handedhopo vll2 

in  a  patient  hope  Irest » 113 

howe'er  we  promise— hopo .  .m  116 
h.  stm  grovels  in  this  dark .  ./117 

hope  may  vanish  but « 108 

is  alive  with  sadden  hope. .  .^142 
h.  starves  without  a  cnunb.o  176 
In  hope  of  fibir  advantages*.  .ol76 

none  without  hope e  243 

with  banlsh'd  h.  no  more.  ..to  249 

about  the  neck  of  hope d  250 

and  hope  kiss'd  love <i250 

when  hope  was  gone d  250 

■orrow'd  after  hope d  260 

in  hope  to  merit  heaven i  193 

whose  life  was  all  men's  h . .  /196 
hopes  were  not  less  wsrm. . .  u  196 
hope  nothing  ftrom  foreign .  .a  183 

is  there  no  hope 2  309 

hopes  in  pangs  are  bom  ....d  442 
youth,  health,  and  hope  may .«  442 
cheers  with  h.  the  gloomy. . .  /  357 
back  in  hope's  beginning. .  .&  133 
mine  own  did  hope  to  sip . . .  o  879 
hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  J:  140 

when  hope  was  bom k  278 

mock  my  hopes  no  more.  ...J  221 
what  can  innocence  h.  for. .  /211 
hope  agaizist  hox>e,  and . . .  .tta  831 
whence  this  pleasing  hope. . .  i  207 

hope  for  immortality 1207 

hope  not  for  impossibilitieB.A;  208 

and  hope  is  brightest m154 

God  shall  be  my  h.,  my  stay*  v  180 
high  hope  for  a  low  heaven*.  1 828 

hopes  of  future  years n  829 

wishes  hopes,  and  fears «  261 

then  there's  hope  a  great*. . a  262 
mistress  dear  his  h's  convey .€450 

might  hope  for  it  here. «830 

bind  aU  our  shattered  hopes.u896 
h.,  he  caUed,  belief  in  God.. .  r  343 
though  h.  be  weak  or  sick. .  w  343 
pray  if  thou  canst,  with  h . .  io  343 
cannot  h.  that  his  prayers. .  ^344 

hope  a  prosperous  end z  844 

h.  and  sympathy  that  men.  .r  845 

out  of  hope,  behold  her. o  475 

movement  mortals  feel  is  h. .  1 200 
what  we  lesst  can  spare  is  h.m  200 
hopel  thou,  nurse  of  young. n  200 

hope  springs  exulting o  200 

there  clung  one  hope  • .i»  200 


work  without  hope  draws. .  ,r  200 
h.  without  an  object  cannot. r  200 

hope,  with  eyes  so  fklr. «200 

hope  enchanted  smiled <200 

hopes  have  precarious  life. .«  200 
while  there  Is  life,  there's  h.v  200 

hope,  like  the  gleaming w  200 

hopes,  my  latrat  hours  to. . .»  200 

still  on  hope  relies y200 

heavenly  hope  is  all  serene,  .s  200 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man . .  a  201 

where  there  is  no  hope h  201 

having  naught  else  but  h. . .«  201 

who  bids  me  hope %  201 

we  may  gain  from  hoi>e <201 

h.  never  comes,  that  comes.  J  201 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the.  Jk  201 
h.  is  but  the  dream  of  those. 1 201 
years  must  pass  before  a  h.  .n  201 
h.  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  p  201 
hope  dead  lives  nevermore .  .o  201 
the  sickening  pang  of  hope. 9  201 
my  h's  in  heaven  do  dwell*.r  201 

hope  is  a  lover's  staff* «  201 

I  died  for  hope,  ere  I  coul^.f  201 
medicine,  but  only  hope*. .  .u  201 
h.  is  swift,  and  flies  with*. . . «  201 
hope  creates  ttom  its  own.  .10  201 

hope  and  youth  are a>  201 

through  the  sunset  of  hope.y  201 
bitterness  of  death,  is  hope. a  202 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us.^  202 
come,  gentle  h.l  with  one. .  .A  202 
h's  what  are  they?  beads. ...  j  202 
h.,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  .ib  202 
h.smHed  when  your  nativity  a  182 
new-bom  hope  with  softest .j»  370 

without  our  hopes a  253 

so  my  hopes  decay m  257 

hope,  changed  for  despair.  ..ib  166 

hope  for  a  season  bade d  167 

buoyant  are  thy  hopes h  487 

what  is  hopo  but  deceiving. ..199 
speak  of  h.  to  the  fklntlng.  .10 127 

new  hopes  to  raise a  476 

hopes  and  dreams  sublime,  .n  ^33 

Hoped-h.  that  thy  days  would  J  438 

than  can  bo  h.  from  thee. . .  .&  820 

Hoppcd-painted  plumes,  that  h.c!25 

noratius-H.  kept  the  bridge. . .  .c  72 

Horde-one  poUshed  horde a  41 

Hori2on-veiled  the  h.  round. .  .t  288 
orizont  had  reft  the  sonne. .  .r287 

our  western  h.  circulars e  411 

like  a  ruby  fh>m  the  h's. . . .  ^411 
mom  upon  the  h's  verge. . .  .d  231 
Hom-with  the  cheerftil  horn ...  1 63 
Tkiton  blow  his  wreathed  h.  .^  66 
with  shining  h's  hung  out.  .0  274 

her  exhausted  horn ^276 

flower  of  the  golden  horn . . .  .<  136 
plenty,  with  her  flowing  h. .  .^  875 
ttom  out  her  lavish  horn . .  .to  295 
with  his  horn  full  of  news*,  .as  806 
Hornpipe-sings  psalms  to  h'B*to  885 

Homy-homy  hands  of  toil g  483 

Horrible-than  h.  imaginings*,  d  207 

comfortless,  and  horrible*. .  .g  306 

Horrid-hideous  notes  of  woe.  .v  847 

Horror-hail  horrors  I  hail v90 

screams  of  horror  tend.  ..,..#  120 


Horse-a  full-hot  horse;  who*. .  .ff  U 

give  me  another  horse*. yl2 

my  kingdom  for  a  horse*. . .  ..3 12 

on  his  pale  horse ^82 

mounted,  run  their  horse*. .  .a?  19 
between  two  h's,  which*. . .  ^217 
scarce  would  move  a  horse.  .\  817 
little  dearer  than  his  horse .  y  824 
mare  will  prove  the  better  h.d  496 

god's  me,  my  horse* n309 

the  horse  does  with  the a2C3 

nothing b^t  talk  of  his  h*. .  .d  301 
Horseman-the  h.  run  away. . .  .0  268 
Horsemen-chariot  and  h.*. .  .l>b  806 

Horseshoe-picked  up  a  h o  251 

Hospitable-on  h.  thoughts. . . .  f  1292 

h.  fkvours  you  should  not*,  .n  202 

Hospitality-h.  might  reign. ...klZ 

by  doing  deeds  of  h.*. o202 

Host-earth  is  a  h.  who tt492 

time  Is  like  a  £ishionable  h.*a  427 
a  host  of  golden  daflbdlls. . .  .11 137 
a  host  of  golden  daffodlis. . . .  v  137 
from  h's  on  h's  of  shining. . .  f  280 
host;  with  robber's  hands*,  .n  2!)2 
the  glorious  host  of  light. . .  .e  402 

as  his  host  who  should* g  219 

universal  h.  up  sent  a  shout,  s  399 
Hostage-given  h's  to  fortune,  .d  256 
Hostess-h.  clap  to  the  doors*. .  r  2G4 
Hot-the  h.  and  burning  stars.  ^275 

mounting  in  hot  haste b  457 

hot  and  still  the  air  was. 0  330 

sun  beat  hot,  and  thlrstly. .  .A  422 
Hotly-«s  hotly  and  as  nobly*. . .  {  246 
Hotspur-Douglas  and  the  H.*..d499 
Hotter-hotter  hours  approach .  a  375 
Hound-cheering  the  hounds..  J 75 
Hour-with  all  the  days  and  h's.  ,d2 

my  houratlast  Is  come ft8 

while  tho  Jolly  hours d2$ 

hour  when  from  the  boughs.  .227 
round  of  life  fh>m  hour  to  k  .to  68 

enjoy  the  present  hour 165 

llfs  with  quiet  hours* r66 

but  one  hour  of  Scotland. ...  .5  69 

hour  was  reglster'd a92 

slow  fly  tho  hours a  78 

0  hour,  of  all  hours kV9 

crowded  h .  of  glorious  Ufe . . « 115 

1  have  had  my  hour gll7 

one  h.  forestalls  not  another.  J 113 

the  hour  the  poet  loves « lOS 

hark,  the  hours  are  softly. . .  .a  373 
talk  with  our  post  hours ...  .it  379 

met  me  In  an  evil  hour A;  139 

hours  were  nice* io251 

tell  what  hour  It  is* a255 

and  from  that  luckless  hour.^  256 

hour  that  tears  my  soul ^'  l&i 

our  chosen  sacred  hours i  170 

attended  by  the  sultry  h's . .  b  875 
h.  after  h.  that  passionless. .  .n  275 
an  h.  before  the  worshipp'd*.  v277 

had  I  but  died  an  hour* 1 27S 

lent  him  for  an  hour «278 

strike  their  Inaudible  hour,  a  127 

such  hours  'gainst  years «231 

an  h.  may  lay  It  in  the  dust,  .r  340 
for  one  short  hour  to  see . . .  .d  &M 
'twas  In  a  blessed  hour vkeo 
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A  duk  hoar,  <nr  twain* o  9M 

pMsent  bmir  alone  Is  man's.  V 333 
one  crowded  h.  of  c^oiiooe.  .r  334 
IftOD*  to  honr,  we  ripe  and*. . .  <  384 
tea  thoosand  in  an  hour. . .  .t  336 
tlWMie  honrs,  and  only  these. 5  940 

one  hour  is  theirs t762 

it  was  the  oooling  hour 1 410 

hold  an  hour's  conTerso  ...  .ft  171 

therosj-bosom'd  hours ti  341 

eight-score  eight  hours* ...  .y  348 
hopes,  my  latest  h's  to  crown  0300 
hours  were  thine  and  mine.m  433 

soft  hour  of  walking i»  447 

there  is  an  hour (r  834 

the  stilly  hour,  when  storms .  r  880 
a  dears  fool  for  an  houre. . .  .n  471 

long  hours  come  and  go 1 435 

how  many  make  the  houx* . .  1 436 
hours  must  I  contemplate*. m  436 
unheeded  flew  the  hours. . .  .J9437 

the  wonder  of  the  houy e  490 

six  hours  in  sleep u  490 

at  this  hour  fast  asleep*. ...  .v  890 

Hour-glass-sandy  h-g.  run*. .  .ff  363 

Honso-and  hurt  my  brother*...! 3 
spirit  hare  so  lUr  a  house*,  .e  19 

tho  flguroof  the  house* d44 

giyo  house-room  to  the 0  66 

h.  la  a  well-spring  of  pleasnre.M  66 

or  builds  tho  house  or 166 

a  house  of  prayer ti  67 

you  take  my  house  when*. .  .r  91 

like  a  fair  house,  built* ^163 

keep  house  together m  126 

.  eaten  mo  out  of  h.  and  home*.»S10 
the  Tery  houses  seem  asleep .  h  866 

house  where  I  was  bom a  361 

no  strife  to  the  dark  house*,  .y  460 
this  h.  is  to  be  let  for  life. . .  .c  193 
a  man's  house  is  his  castle. .« 197 
the  house  ef  every  one  is. . . .« 197 
houses  are  built  to  llvo  in. .  /396 
ordinary  dwelling  h's  built  .p  396 
he  that  hath  a  house  to  put*.d  297 

keep  within  my  house* ft  804 

handsome  h.  to  lodge  a  friend  e  463 
his  h.  is  unto  his  annezt. .  .a  892 
disturb  this  hallow'd  house* ^'336 
h's  that  he  makes  last  till*. . . .{  832 
his  h.  his  home  no  more . . .  .1 894 
m  prison  la  a  house  of  caxe. .  .<  847 

Housed-Satan,  h.  within  this*.  .<  78 
f orerer  housed* <  887 

HbusehokL-mouth  as  h.* f  481 

nerer  one  of  household 7  81 

than  to  study  h.  goods 1 475 

redbreast,  sacrod  to  the  h <  81 

Housewife-mock  the  good  h.*.(  178 
good  h's  all  the  winter's. . .  ./333 
housewives  In  your  beds*..  &  478 

Borering-sun's  sweet  ray  is  h.<  313 

How-at  last  the  fleeting  how.  .t  176 
wonder  h.  the  devil  they  got .  ee  495 

Howard-blood  of  all  the  H's ....  1 486 

Howling-h.  in  tho  face  of r  373 

h.  fh>m  the  mountains J>  404 

thoughts  imagine  h's* e  85 

sick  of  prey,  yet  howling ...  Z  437 

Hue-h.  unto  the  rainbow*. . .  .0 168 
h's  of  the  rich  unfolding.  •  •  .i  377 


summer  dawn's xefleotsd  h.M  874 

hues  like  hers .s  386 

flowers  of  all  hue 6163 

scarcely  show'd  their  h ^163 

deeper  it  takes  its  hue ft  410 

vary  their  hues 2410 

rarest  h's  of  human  Ufli M93 

leaves  their  fadeless  h's m  437 

luscious  firuit  of  sunset  h. ...  2  439 
in  hues  of  ancient  promise,  .q  352 
rosy  red,lovo'8  proper  hue.  .u  892 

its  hues  are  brightest d  81 

iris,  aU  hues,  roses  and /143 

mingled  hues  of  beauty p  149 

simple  h.  the  plant  iK>rtrays.7 149 
evening's  h's  of  sober  grey . .  .n  160 
hues,  how  richly  dressed.  ..J1B2 

each  Its  fane  pocuUar ./432 

Hug-hug  it  in  mine  arms* m  84 

Huge-far  too  h.  to  bo  blown*,  .e  461 
Hugely-flow  as  h.  as  the  sea*,  .ff  847 
Hugged-Bhe  h.  the  offender. .  .0 164 

h.  by  the  old  to  the  very ^434 

Hum-the  busy  hum  of  men ....  e  69 

and  mingled  hum r  386 

h.  of  human  cities  torture  .  .u  413 

stilled  is  the  hum  that iui 

hum  of  mighty  workings « 186 

hums  with  a  louder  concert.r  437 

Human-tamer  of  the  h.  breast. . .  e  4 

human  bliss  to  human  woe .  .p  19 

h.  look  in  its  swelling  breast  .ft  80 

to  pity  distress  is  but  h ^53 

but  human  creatures  live  . .  .ft  77 

human  face  divine e  91 

human  life  to  endless  sleep. .n  864 
grown  h.  .and  capricious  pHj.q  203 

every  h.  heart  is  human 1 203 

loving  h.  soul  on  another. .  .10  309 

at  sight  of  human  ties. k  344 

human  things  of  dearest ft  601 

%rhere  h.  harvests  grow  ...  n  184 
weakness  of  human  nature . .  a  463 

its  cry  is  like  a  h.  wail ft  466 

speech  is  human o400 

like  those  within  the  human. 5 423 

h.  left  Arom  human  tree 5  888 

make  the  sum  of  h.  things,  .d  380 
sacredly  of  every  human  h. .  0 139 
nothing  that  is  h.  do  I  think.n  255 
to  err  is  human,  to  forgive . . .  e  165 

to  step  aside  is  human .j  338 

Humanity-blossom  of  h bK 

humanity  with  all  its  fears  .  .r  70 

some  concord  with  h ^139 

imitated  h.  so  abominably*.to  364 
true  grandeur  of  humanity.^  376 

the  still,  sad  music  of  h u  903 

genius,  like  h.,  rusts nl77 

interpreter  of  that  law.  h. . .  .j  494 

the  traitor  to  humanity <  431 

wearisome  condition  of  h ....  o  489 

Humanklnd-ls  that  of  h a  45 

shelter  but  in  humankind .  .d  413 

lords  of  h.  pass  by r846 

Ilumble-be  h.,  and  you  will. . . .«»  4 

be  humble  and  be  Just 0  98 

h.  is  he  that  knows  no  more.t  333 

a  h.  flower  long  time o  160 

fond  of  humble  things k  495 

h.  that  he  knows  no  more. . . v  466 


in  humble  guise JIM 

the  humble  rosemary ^166 

the  heart  it  humbles «  370 

bears  not  a  humble  tongue*.n  496 

Humb]»-bee-fh>m  the  h-b's*  .  .i  112 
burly,  dozing,  humble «  313 

Humbled-h.  indeed,down  into.  &  426 
humbled  to  the  very  dust. . .  ./31 

Humblest-h.  ho  can  speak... ^'141 

Humid^night  is  h.  and  cold. . .  2  376 

Humility-what  honor  hath  h . .  .ft  38 
h.  may  be  taken  for  granted.*  903 

sink  himself  by  true  h a  208 

he  first  will  learn  humility. .  h  203 

h.  that  low,  sweet  root e  903 

h.  is  to  make  a  right  estimatey  203 
modest  stillness,  and  h.*.. . .  .c331 
is  pride  that  apes  humillty.m346 

Humming-was  h.  the  words,  .u  153 

spico  the  humming  air r  157 

h.  in  calm  content a  313 

humming  round  where  we  .2239 

Humming-bird-and  gay  the  h.q  273 
chalices  to  humming-birds,  .g  370 

Humor-h's  turn  with  climes. .  .d  46 

in  on  thy  humours « 167 

it  is  my  humour ;  is  it*. ...  .a  864 
h.  has  justly  been  regarded. .  2  203 
when  thy  rash  humoux*  ...,g  246 
I  am  in  a  holiday  humour*. .  .2 197 
wit  and  h.  belong  to  genius. .  .471 
yet  has  her  humor  most ....  2  257 
daw  no  man  In  his  h.* m  445 

Humorous-marvel,  he's  so  h.*n  908 

Hundred-throned  on  her  h 0  68 

hundred  streams  are  the 7  96 

kill  theo  a  hundred  and  ftfty*C  363 
flow'ret  of  a  hundred  leaves.!;  834 
six  hundred  i>ounds  a  year,  .e  463 

Hung-h.  idly  in  the  summer. .  .&  34 

has  hung  twenty  years* f  257 

hung  clustering,  but  not. . .  .ft  867 
breathless  boughs  h.  heavy.. i  409 

hung  their  heads*. g  313 

hung  with  dangling  pears. .  .<  396 
setf-balanc'd.  on  her  centre  h.^  484 

Hunger-introduces  h.,  troBt.  ..JklS 

make  me  hunger  more* 0  66 

need  never  hunger  more. . .  .m  261 
hunger  broke  stone  walls*. . .  1 908 
hunger  is  tho  best  seasoning,  v  903 

"  h.  is  sharper  than  the  sword.j>  908 
hunger's  powerftil  sway  . . .  .n  138 
poverty*  hunger  and  dkt ....  2  841 

Hungry-has  a  lean  and  h.  look*  «  303 
they  said  they  were  an  h.*. . .  f  903 
cmel  as  death,  and  h.  as  tho.ti208 

the  hungry  Judges  soon e  217 

like  hungry  guests o293 

in  hungry  mortal's  eyes c  303 

both  flerce,  both  hungry. . . .«  807 

Hunt-I  hunt  till  day's  hut «  68 

h.  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten . .  a  98 
double  h.  were  beard  at*. ..  oa  100 
the  hunt  is  up* e378 

Huntor-a  mighty  hunter M58 

mighty  h's  of  the  deep b  80 

Hunteth-thlng  it  h.  most*. . .  .0  406 

Hnntsman-the  healthy  h <  53 

as  a  huntsman  his  paok. . .  .m  122 

Hurl-hurl  upon  their  heads*,  .n  280 
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Hnxricano-cataractfl  and  h's^.m  404 
Hnrrled-basineBS liorried  ia..g293 
Biut-«s8alled,  but  never  hurt. £  454 
though  love  may  hart  and.  .w  210 
what  he  finds  the  hurt  of. . .  .e  309 
Hvsband-while  her  h.  alnga ...  .n  22 

woman  oweth  to  her  h.* &  09 

BO  may  my  husband* k  120 

when  h's,  or  when  lap-dogs,  .s  120 

play  the  good  husband* ib  108 

truant  h.  should  return w  203 

loTer  in  the  h.  may  bo  lost. .»  203 

to  thy  husband's  wiU ca  203 

with  thee  goes  thy  h ^6  203 

h.  that  will  make  amends. .  .a  204 
attend  my  h.,  bo  his  nurBe*.d204 
thy  h.  is  thy  lord,  thy  Ufe*.  .e  204 
no  worse  a  h.  than  the  best*./204 

to  the  fond  husband ^260 

husband's  sullen,  dogged. .  ..r  2SC 
ne'er  answers  till  a  husband .  1 257 

h'8  know,  their  wives* ./258 

an  elm.  my  h.,  I,  a  vino*. . .  .e  258 

sweet  and  as  h's  have* ^258 

thy  h.  commiU  his  body*. .  .b  259 
as  the  husband  is  the  wife  isy  259 
make  a  heavy  husband*. . .  .w  4G4 

made  her  h.  to  o'erlook o  478 

Hnsbandry-there's  h.  In*.. ... ^  104 

duUa  the  edge  of  h.* d  41 

Bush-leaves  in  summer's h. .  .6  281 
in  the  hush  of  their  quiet. .  .h  378 

hush,  my  dear,  lie  still 1 392 

breaking  the  general  hush,  .d  435 
Hushed-to  which,  in  silence  h. . o  77 

it  is  hush'd  and  smooth «  389 

through  the  hushed  air ^'378 

Husk-strewed  with  husks*. . . .  v  292 

Hut-saints  poor  huts* J  333 

and  that  dear  h. ;  our  home. .« 190 

Hyacinth-h's  for  constancy . . .  .p  142 

h.  moves  thy  kisse  to  close,  .q  142 

■hone  h's  blue  and  clear r  142 

the  h..  purple  and  white. ...b  143 

h's  of  heavenly  blue a  143 

YH  bid  the  hyacinth  to  blow  j  240 

bathed  the  dark  hyacinths. .  .b  352 

Byacinthine-mockthe  h.  bell. 5 110 

Hydra-contention  is  a  H's m  67 

as  many  mouths  as  Hydra*. .  o  214 

Harpies  and  Hydras Z 124 

Oorgons.  and  Hydras <  494 

Hymen-fools  spurn  Hymen's. m  256 

Hymn-forth  his  evening  h ^22 

doleful  h.  to  his  own  death*,  .p  23 

hymns  to  sullen  dirges* .A  46 

hymn  loud  as  the  virtues. .  .n  204 
a  struggle  and  not  a  hymn. .  1 858 
sings  h's  at  heaven's  gate*,  .o  386 
•  h.  of  gladness  and  of  thanks.  &  272 
hymn,  th'  Almighty  power,  .ft  273 
wake  Diana  with  a  hymn*. . .  <  283 
Hyperbole-a  constrained  h .  ...d  821 

Hyperion-H.  to  a  Satyr* c  368 

Hypocrisy-thy  praise  h. n  204 

h.  the  only  evil  that  walks. . .  <  204 

describe  woman's  h's s  475 

Hypocrite-h'sand  seeming. ...»  204 

ah.  is  in  himself  both .p204 

and  soul  in  this  be  h's* b  205 

the  meanness  of  being  a  h.  ..<  205 


Hypocrltlo-ohurch,  with  h. . .  .m  52 
Hypocritical-h.,  be  courteous. 2  204 


I. 

I-it  was  he:  because  it  was  I.. 9  243 

must  dwell,  my  heart  and  Lm  360 

my  thoughts  and  I  were 6  420 

Ice-to  smooth  the  ice,  or* a  16 

very  Ice  of  chastity  iif* e  54 

in  I>ecember->ice  in  June...  .p  75 
glittering  square  of  colored  i.e  99 

be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice* A  42 

ice  and  snow-drift m  436 

be  sure,  is  not  of  ice 0  237 

ice  hangs  o'er  the  fountain.. a  378 
clothed  the  trees  with  ice. .  .^  269 

Iciele-K^haste  as  the  icicle* e  276 

the  crystal  icicle  is  hung. .  ..n  877 

Icy-o'cr  the  icy  rocks m  877 

moss  shines  with  icy  glare.  ^378 

Idea-decay  of  all  our  ideas a  87 

bards  who  sung  divine  i's..  .p  486 
idea  that  they  act  in  trust,  .ft  3C1 
representatives  of  certain  i's/169 

ideas,  atoms,  influences s  222 

to  adorn  i's  with  elegance. .  .<  223 

possess  but  one  idea m  223 

the  mcAnent  of  finding  an  i.u  172 
men  possessed  with  an  Idea.s  419 
ideas  painted  on  the  mind..  .<  420 
who  comes  up  to  his  own  i..p  185 

Ideal-ideal  of  what  he  should,  .a  60 
musio  trom  ideal  thought. .  .p  419 

nor  fears  ideal  pains c828 

ideal  presence  whence 1 103 

Ides-beware  the  i.  of  March*,  .jf  496 
the  ides  of  March  axe  como*.o  426 

Idiot-play  the  i's  in  her  cye8*.c  166 

Idle-threading  the  street  with  i.u  269 

for  idle  hands  to  do «  205 

temptations  attack  the  idle.n  418 

reputation  is  an  idle* ./360 

never  idle  a  moment ^483 

Idlencss-i.  is  emptiness ft  205 

harm  that  groweth  of! n205 

idleness  ever  despaireth o  225 

i.  and  take  fools'  pleasure. .  .g  430 

Idler-the  idler  and  the  man  of.  .6  80 
i.  is  a  watch  that  wants  both.Z  205 
while  the  loitering  i.  waits. ia  251 

Idly-i.  busy  rolls  their  world.m  205 
are  idly  bent  on  him* Z294 

Idol-ho  will  have  his  idols &  60 

they  are  idols  of  hearts w  54 

in  heaven  to  hold  our  idols,  .p  175 
i.  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  j*  196 
seeing  but  this  world's  ido]s.p470 

Idolatry-its  i's  a  patient  knee.t  208 
i. ;  and  these  wo  adore ^463 

If-avoldthat  too,  with  an  if*. . .«  43 
talk  St  thou  to  me  of  Ifk*. . . .«  431 

Ignoble-th'  i.  mind's  a  slave,  .q  103 
and  soil'd  with  all  i.  use. . .  .g  178 
crowd's  ignoble  strife ft  395 

Ignorance-i.  thy  choice,  where. <  55 

be  Ignorance  thy  choice «  55 

best  riches  i.  of  wealth b  66 

man.  in  ignorance  sedate..  •.sll7 
fear  always  springs  firom  1. .« 120 

error  is  worse  than  1 C104 

in  my  simple  1.,  suppose. . .  .p  160 


thou  mayest  of  double  L . . .  ^29A 
ignorance  of  good  and  ill. . .  .«46S 
knowledge  of  our  own  1. . . .  ^*  470 
the  truest  characters  of  i. . .  .v90S 

i.  seldom  vaults  into w  90S 

1.  is  the  mother  of  your. ...  .a  SOS 

1.  gives  us  a  large  range h  90S 

L  is  the  dominion  of e20ft 

terrible  than  active  i d20S 

where  i.  is  bUss,  'tis  folly...  .e  SOS 
it  was  a  childish  ignoranoe.  ysOS 
i.  is  the  root  of  misfbrtune.  .ft  90S 
flrom  i.  our  comfort  flows. . .  .2206 

1.  is  the  curse  of  God* m  906 

there  is  no  darkness,  but  L*.n  906 
O  thou  monster  ignorance*. o  906 
1.  is  the  mother  of  devotion.* 906 
an  exchange  of  i.  for  that.  .aa293 

1.  like  a  fire  doth  bum d228 

more  discover  our  i 9  406 

doomed  to  ignorance 1966 

L  never  settles  a  question. .  .x  205 

Ignorant-by  L  tongues*. d  456 

we,  ignorant  of  ourselves*.. »  345 
most  ignorant  of  whatho's*.i9  346 

Uv'd  ignorant  of  ftiture 1 176 

Ignorantly-survey'd  are  i.  led*^  406 
Iliad-come  a  modem  Iliad . . . . «  993 

lU-angels  are,  or  good  or  ill v3 

that  fears  no  ill  to  come «65 

no  ill  where  no  ill  seems.  .^.  ,0  61 
to  ourselves  the  cause  of  Ul. .  w  47 

desp'rate  ills  demand si  73 

some  ill  a-brewing* n  97 

it  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none.o  166 
will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. .  ^902 
strong  themselves  by  ill*. .  .y  863 
if  in  the  darkest  hours  of  ill.  2  33S 
and  blot  the  ill  with  tears. .  .p  936 
some  things  are  ill  to  wait,  .g  908 
redeem  life's  years  of  ill. . .  .6  240 

it  was  ill  killed* ftlOO 

ill  deeds  are  doubled  with*. y  481 
ill  cure  for  life's  worst  ills ...  1 427 
who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet. .  .ft  111 

iUs  hare  no  weight f  119 

ill  a-brewing  towards  my*,  .ft  419 
rather  bear  those  i's  we  have ^76 

ill,  though  ask'd.  deny »  40T 

ill  got  had  ever  bad  suocesB*.d  406 

means  to  do  ill  deeds* ^418 

iUs  the  scholar's  Ufe  assails . .  o  405 

looking  iU  pravaU e948 

an  iU  word  may  impoi«on*. .«  414 

made  him  so  ill* ..ftSSO 

an  ill  wind  that  bloweth. . .  .0  466 
iU  blows  the  wind  that*. ...  .j  467 
not  the  iU  wind  which*. . .  .p  467 
ill  wind  turns  none  to  good.ai  467 
no  ill  where  no  ill  seems  . .  .m  469 
good  attending  captain  ill*,  w  496 
bear  those  ills  we  have*. . .  .m  398 

when  ill,  we  caU  them 1^309 

ills  have  not  been  done  by. w 475 

good  are  better  made  by  ill. .«  449 

Hl-fkvored-world  of  vile,  l-f.*.a46S 

Ill-tempered-he  gets  up  as  1 4 . .  ^  99 

Hlumlnate-i's  the  path  of  lifiB.ft  363 

t' illuminate  the  earth «402 

mumine-what  in  me  is  dark  i .2  848 
niumlned-faoe  1.  with  her  «y0*.2 110 
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XniiBlon-lts  i'fl,  Mpixatioiu. . .  .e  487 
text  man's  iUiuioii  given. . .  .m  484 

wander  in  illuBion* a  88 

iUasiona,  however  innocent  j  444 

inosion  is  brief,  but 1 359 

SfaiBtrate-i.  most  them  follj.  .e  219 

M  may  illustrate  most 2262 

XDastrious-L  predecessor c  490 

]kBage-«  thousand  images ^69 

images  of  men's  witu ta  86 

•tamped  with  the  image o  45 

whoso  image  yet  I  carry »  89 

whose  sweet  i.  so  dear r  279 

ft  solemn  i.  to  my  heart X;  213 

yiM  the  image  of  my  death .«  220 
image  of  the  departed  dead  .o340 

■tars  are  images  of  lore h  402 

«ach  stamps  its  image r261 

images  of  canonis'd  saints*. p  197 

Itefore  whoso  i.  bow  the g  181 

is  an  image  of  death il;326 

though  death's  image Ard92 

woxds  are  i's  of  thoughts. .  .m  895 
1.  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault*  .j>  110 
bright  and  faultless  image,  .k  135 

his  image  bears 2  253 

long  forsaken z<>  260 

I,  God's  latest  image e  488 

who  bids  for  God's  own  i. . .  .n388 

Ood's  own  image  bought g  388 

iMginary-i.  relish  is  so*. ..  .oa  106 

*  pfursues  imaginary  Joys o442 

1  ins,  and  fiincy'd  tortures,  .r  186 
iBMgination-i.  bodies  forth*,  .h  337 

am  imagination  boast «286 

L  is  the  air  of  mind. u206 

imagination  fondly  stoops. .«  206 

S.  roles  the  world y206 

m  imagination  bodies  forth*.a  207 
«f  imagination  aU  compact*  .e  207 
wit  is  the  flower  of  the  1 ...  .p  471 

kowbig  i.  moves* a  51 

;-night,  i.  some* . .  .m  121 

than  horrible  i's* n  121 

i-the  coun  try  round  i .  q  433 
Jnlmed-imbued  with  pride. .  .o  287 
Jkdtate-a  pattern  to  imitate . .  x  106 
L  the  action  of  the  tiger*. .  .p  459 
i.  the  vicious  or  hate  them  .#494 
Bnitatlon'-and  regard  of  law. . .  d  367 
temanity-such  i.  and  bloody*.ia  20 
Jhunodesi-words  admit  of  no. <  480 
Innortal-like  my  soul,  i.  prove.e  64 

Immortal  bird a  28 

gome  books  immortal n39 

Immortal,  though  no  more. .  ./69 
1  have  immortal  longings*. . .«  89 
gfarlctly  i.  but  immortality.  .ia  207 

an  men  desire  to  be  i tt207 

must  be  made  i.* 6  208 

)  the  immortal  part* (^860 

I.  part  with  angels  lives*. . .  .^  399 
wisdom  nuuried  to  i.  verse. . r  470 
MM  truth  discovered  is  i. . .  .m  444 

Si  to  bo  as  one  of  the  i's a  487 

the  few,  the  i.  names «114 

i»  amaranth,  a  flower {132 

ka  thinks  himself  immortal. <  278 
Bsmeign One's  L head. ,.,.p 366 

fmaaarttl  in  your  verse Z336 

As  immortal  mind  of  man. .  1 253 


gives  immortal  £une r  280 

i.  dead  who  live  again a  210 

something  1.  still  survives. .  /233 

grow  i.  as  they  quote u  851 

Immortality-the  seed  of  i r  101 

quaff  immortality  and  Joy.,  .ft  122 

poets  alone  are  sure  of  i o  336 

where  is  the  Dryad's  i <  432 

immortality  to  the  thought8.o  297 
were  bom  for  immortality.  .10  421 

this  longing  after  i  <207 

hope  for  immortality 2  207 

i.  alone  could  teach <  207 

'tis  i.,  'tis  that  alone ./208 

glimpses  of  immortality. . . .  ./265 

Immortallze-thing  so  to  i <  164 

Immortelle-with  liugrant  i's.  J  212 
Impair-wherein  it  doth  i.*. . . .  J  289 
Impartial-1.  are  your  eyes*. . . .  Jfc  219 

with  equal  pace,  i.  fete f  117 

Impatiencc-to  await,  with  i . .  .0  416 
Impatient-i.  and  o'er  wcening.c219 

Impcachmcnt-soft  i ^60 

Impcarl-impearls  on  every  lcaf.|>  93 

Impediment-without  i.* to  460 

Imperfoction-l's  on  my  head*. .«  83 
pass  my  imperfections  by . . .  .^  76 
Imperial-the  Imperial  enslgn.m  458 
Imi>eri8bable-and  nights  i . . . .«  423 
Impioua-ina  goodman  tobesadr369 
impious  men  bear  sway. .  •  •  .y  198 
Implement-is  a  necessary  l....i  209 
Implore-from  them  i.  8U0cess.a;344 
Imi>ort-othcrs  i.  yet  nobler.. .  .e  303 

Importunate-rashly  1 c  2C7 

Importune-i.  him  for  moncy8*.u268 

Impossibility-hope  not  for  l'B.k  208 

proof  is  call'd  impossibility*  2  465 

Impossible-'tis  i.  you  should.  ..o  98 

not  a  lucky  word  this  same  i.i  208 

and  what's  i.  can't  be j  208 

Imposturo-and  preach,  i's e  444 

Impotent-lame  and  imi>otent*  to  362 

Impress-still  tho  sweet  i ^7 141 

the  men  who  i.  the  world  ,...v  185 
Impresslon-i's  of  grand  or.  ...d  414 

Imprisoned-i.  liberty «  389 

i.  in  the  viewless  winds* c  85 

Imprisonment-i.  can  lay  on*. .  .y  84 
Improve-!,  it  to  a  garden  plnk.e  149 

who  i.  his  golden  hours m  256 

the  worst  way  to  improve. . .»  228 

virtues  with  your  years  i, . . .  <  487 

improve  each  shining  hour..<  213 

Improvement-i's  not  their  own/41 

human  improvement  is  trom.j  48 

damn  it  with  improvements.  ./41 

Impudence-i.  they  style  a  wife,  v  464 

Impulse-to  its  own  i.  every. .  .a  285 

impulse  comes  from  heav'n .  .t  453 

impulse  to  confession e  413 

Inanimate-things  i.  have. n  281 

Inaudible-i.  and  noiseless  foot*..a  7 

their  inaudible  hour a  127 

Incantation-i'sthey  won  their.X;  479 

Incarnadine-seas  i.* .p  280 

Incamation-of  fet  dividends,  .d  463 

Incense-i.  fh)m  thy  Tpotal m  146 

sacred  incense  to  the  dead. .  .1 136 

with  breath  all  incense <  276 

inoease  breathing..... .••••«/a77 


my  morning  incense y  99 

Incensed-i.,  that  I  am  reckless*n  355 

Incessant-if  by  pray'r  i r344 

flieth  i.  twixt  the  earth o344 

Inch-evcry  inch  a  king* q  367 

L  that  is  not  fool,  is  rogue. .  .<  491 

Incivility-i.  is  not  a  vice. .p  47 

Inclement-struggle  with  I q  469 

IncUno-i.  to  hope  rather  than. .  v  49 
when  heart  inclines  to  heart.  &  479 

Income-an  i.  at  its  heels c  293 

Incomplete-i.,  imperfect 1 474 

Inconstancy-i.  faUs  off  ere* {64 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe .  m  208 

felgn'd  tears,  inconstancies*.^  475 

Inconstant- who  for  i.  roving. .  .c  40 

inconstant  than  the  wind*.  ..J  97 

the  inconstant  moon* q  206 

Incrusted-the  i.  surface g  269 

Incurable-cure  i.  diseases o  309 

Indcbtod-truth  never  was  i.  to./ 446 

Indenture-i.  of  my  love* ./222 

Indopcndence-i.  now,  and g  209 

independence  forever g  209 

Independent-may  bo  i.  if 10  47 

greatly  index>endent  lived. .  .{295 

Index-they  fEice  the  indel b  111 

owe  the  most  to  a  good  i h  209 

i.  is  a  necessary  implement,  .i  1M)9 
i.  learning  turns  no  student  j  209 

a  dab  at  an  index e299 

India-to  spicy  India r  262 

for  the  treasures  of  India. . . .{  363 

Indian-no  Indian  mine  can  buy  J  67 

nor  wash  the  pretty  Indian . .  b  353 

a  charming  Indian  screen. .  .a  360 

lo,  the  poor  Indian ./358 

Indian  Pipc-I-p'sare  glcamin(je{  143 
Indication -no  i.  of  what's  lost  J  233 
Indifference-mood  of  vague  i . .  a  439 
Indiflerently-look  on  both  i.*..o  209 
Indignation-forth  their  iron  i.*n  460 

Indigestion-of  1.  bred r  96 

Indirection- trash,  by  any  i.*. .{ 199 

Indiscretion-oflbnce,  that  i.*.  .r  496 

Individual-door  into  every  i...v  179 

greatness  of  the  indi  viduaL . .  b  62 

Industrious-i.  person r  196 

Industry -i.  supports  us  all. . .  .s  482 
nothing  is  impossible  ioi.,.k 483 
industry  in  raising  income.  ./lOl 

indoor  note  of  i.  is  still &  288 

cheerftil  i.  or  activity a  191 

Inebriate-cheer  but  not  1 { lOS 

Inebriety-a  moral  inebriety. .  ,h  103 
Inexhaustible-supplies,  isi...{470 
Infamous-his  infamous  delay..<  278 
Infiuny-give  infency  renown... c  10 
Infency-lie  in  i.  at  heaven's  gate  1 10 

in  our  infancy g236 

free  like  a  great  play  with  L  n  439 
wayward  was  thy  infency*.y442 

Infant-like  an  i's  breath d  81 

regular  as  infant's  breath. . .  .g  253 

whore  infant  beauty  sleeps. .  6  279 

Infected-1.  minds  to  their  deaf*  c  359 

Infection-flower  with  base  i,*.qldO 

Inferiority-confesses  i J  361 

Infernal-sound  th'  i.  doors. ,,,f  194 

Infidel-i.,  I  have  thee  on  the*.«  363 

and  infidels  adore.  ..•..•..••»  804 
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Inflnlto-beyond  tbe  Inflziite*. . .  6  7S 
which  binds  us  to  the  i.. ... .e  113 

into  time's  infinite  sea {6 

how  infinite  in  fkcnlty* c  265 

for  both  we  infinite* <247 

la  tax  infinite  in  him «  i49 

nature's  L  book  of  secrecy*,  a  848 

Infinitude-stood  vast  L ^825 

Infinity-diTine  in  its  i. f  386 

Infirm-near  to  fall,  i.  and h6 

Infirmity-his  friend's  i's.*. . .  .g  170 

nnfortunate  in  the  i.« {214 

L  doth  stin  neglect  all  olBoe*m  192 

Inflexible-heart;  awiUL ^49 

Influence-secret  i.  on  the g  88 

potent  in  their  own  i's d  118 

bright  eyes  reign  influence. .« 109 
shed  their  selectest  influence  k  257 
celestial  influence  round  me  e  201 

blessed  i.,  of  one  true io209 

a  constant  i.»  apeculiar  grace  1 210 

i.  on  the  public  mind a298 

hope  with  softest  influence  .j>  870 
more  under  the  influence*.. &  861 

i.  scarce  can  penetrate 1464 

who  sing  their  i.  on, «403 

to  those  they  influence d  419 

Ingloriously-not  i.  or  passirely .  .b  8 
Ingot-chests  containing  i's.. .  vf  462 

back  with  i's  bows* u  462 

Ingratitude-monster  of  i's*. . .  v  426 

i's  a  weed  of  every n210 

as  man's  ingratitude* q  210 

Ihate  i.  more  in  aman* < 210 

ingratitude  is  monstrous*. .«  210 
ingratitude,  more  strong*.,  .d  211 

unkind  as  man's  i.* <  467 

Ingredient-commends  the  i's* .  9  219 

Inhabit-i.  in  my  breast* .j  262 

Inhabitant-not  like  the  i's*. . . o  401 

Inheiit-or  long  inherit o  243 

hope  to  i.  in  the  grave  below/18S 

which  it  i., shaU dissolve*. ...h46 

Inheritanoe-i.  of  golden  fruits.^;  376 

claim  to  my  inheritance*. . .  ^808 

Inherited-many  an  i.  sorrow,  .a  896 

Inheritor-the  dead  are  thy  i's.i  184 

may  succeed  as  his  1.* 0  397 

Inhumanity-man's  i. to  man. . .  y  77 

Inhumanity  is  caught »77 

Iniquity-a  monster  of  i d  468 

Injured-many  that  hath  i ^498 

forgiveness  to  the  i w  164 

Ii^ury-prefer  his  i's  to  his*. .  .a  461 
justice  consists  in  doing  no  ia  218 

recompense  injury  with 0  856 

Ii\Ju8tice-mortgsge  his  i #122 

and  Jealousy  injustice o  474 

Ink-dipt' me  in  ink ^800 

gall  enough  in  thy  ink* n  300 

he  hath  not  drunk  ink* e  364 

to  drown  in  ink p291 

ink  falling  like  dew .m  480 

1.  were  temper'd  with  love's*/337 
is  fallen  into  a  pit  of  ink*. .  .c  189 

all  whites  are  ink* gl90 

wicn  inx  on  paper  draws. . . . .  <  816 

worse  for  ink  and  thee .ji297 

a  small  drop  of  ink 6  298 

theinkofthe  scholar w29Q 

Inlaid-with  patines  of* I;  403 


Inn-world's  an  inn,  and  death.*  483 

to  gain  the  timely  izm* n  447 

Innocenco-i.  loses  courage ^42 

Innocence  has  record...' m65 

where  glad  innocence  reigns,  d  70 
what  can  innocence  hope  for/211 
plain  and  holy  innocence*. . .»  211 
sweet,  of  my  innocence*.  ,,.,k2H 

O,  white  iimocence m211 

was  innocence  for  innocence*^  211 
stumbles  on  i.  sometimes. .  .a 218 

Innocence  a  fear tt839 

surest  guard  is  innocence. .  .r  463 

innocence  in  genius «600 

betrayed  my  credulous  L ...  ^  431 
peace,  our  fearful  innocence  ^463 
prayer  is  innocence,  fHend. .  0  844 
glides  in  modest  innocence.  J  424 

Innocency-of  our  lost  i { 13 

rivers  of  remorse  and  i.*. . . .(  417 

Innocent-minds  i.  and  quiet. .  .0  66 

he's  armed  without  that's  i.&  211 

are  as  i.  as  grace  itself  * 10  431 

halfe,  or  altogether,  i A  369 

to  slay  the  innocent* 1 496 

sleep,  the  innocent  sleep*. .  .a  391 

converse  of  an  i.  mind. m  896 

Insane-eaten  of  the  i.  root*. .  .w  211 
Insanity-divine  i.  of  noble. . .  .a  881 

power  to  charm  down  i e  211 

Insect-of  smallest  i's  there. . .  .e  282 

silken  wing'd  insects g  270 

compared  your  i.  tribes. 1 296 

Insensible-be  earth  insensible,  w  90 
Inseparable-coupled,  andi.*..el71 

one  and  inseparable a  829 

Inshrined-i.  a  soul  within....  v  109 

Insinoerity-i.  is  the  most 2  87 

Insinuate-do  but  i.  what  is. . .  .g  837 
Insinuating-and  I.  rogue*. . .  .1: 887 
Insipidity-whose  glorious  i. .  .k  820 
Insisture-insisture*  course*.  .A; 326 
Insolence-insolence  and  wine  ^214 

Inspiration-L  expounds «  68 

never  penn'd  their  i &  836 

i.  of  the  Almighty s202 

Inspire-still  inspires  my  wit. . .« 17 
inspire  mirth,  and  youth. .  .n  271 
they  who  inspire  it  most. . .  /249 

and  inspires  new  arts g  468 

Inspired-upraised,  as  one i...b 260 

Homer  who  i.  the  poet 10  837 

spirit  of  pray 'r  inspir'd «  844 

filled  with  fury,  rapt,  L. ...  .a 490 
Inspiring-but  Ood  ?  i.  God. . . .« 180 
Instant-for  from  this  in8tant*.a  236 

rose  at  an  instant* cl71 

even  in  the  instant  of* b  310 

let's  take  the  instant* <426 

Instinct-instinct  varies  in  the.r  12 

like  instincts,  unawares 1 49 

reason,  or  with  instinct d  103 

instinct  is  complete .y  866 

swift  instinct  leaps y  366 

reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as.n  364 

instinct  comes  a  volunteer. .  1 213 

is  when  the  heart  has  an  i..  ^^383 

Instinctive-instinctive  taught. &  66 

Instruct-fit  to  i.  her  youth*.  ..hdOi 

Instruction-i.  does  not  preventb  304 

fresh  i.  o'er  the  mind ,.f304 


rill  a  sweet  instmotloa  flows,  v  470 

Instructor-poets,  the  first  i's.  .k  836 

Instrument-what  i.  you  wUl*.  .d  65 

mighty  Instrument  of  little.  A;  831 

that  mysterious  instmmeint.a242 

like  an  L  whose  strings &193 

made  an  i.  to  know el92 

voice  and  the  instrument. . .  v  190 
such  accursed  instruments. a  468 
instruments  to  scourge  ns*.i»  219 

keys  of  some  great  i r466 

I's  of  darkness  tell  us* 2445 

nowastringleBS  instrument*  y  385 
Instrumental-i.  to  the  mouth*.^3G3 

Insult-insults  unavenged qioi 

Integrity-own  i.  and  Ood i  52 

my  robe  and  my  int^prity*.  Jk  455 

1.  of  life  is  fame's  best y  455 

above  all  things,  integrity. . .  e  217 

discover  such  integrity*. . .  .0  800 

Intellect-vivacity  of  the  i... . .  .&  49 

character  is  higher  than  1 e  48 

Shakespeare  isthegreatost  of  l.«380 
hand  that  follows  Intellect,  .n  213 

growth  of  the  intelloct .p  213 

the  growth  of  the  intellect. .  q  213 
works  of  the  1.  are  great. ....  r  213 
general  domains  of  intellect. 1 213 
fragments  of  an  intellect.... v 213 

the  march  of  intellect «  214 

decorated  by  the  intellect. .  .q  276 
i.  to  which  one  still  listens,  .r  800 

heart  is  wiser  thanthei ^460 

Intellectual-living  ray  of  i . . . .«  213 

lords  of  ladies  Intellectual.  ./473 

Intelligence-and  character  of  i.o  213 

de^  sighted  in  i's s222 

aa  intelligence  so  wise n  437 

Intemperance-boundless  1.*. .  .a  229 

Intent.sides  of  my  intent* i  9 

i.  for  bearing  them  is  Just*.  .1460 
Intention-wiih  their  good  i . .  .p  194 

a  good  i.  clothes  itself f  860 

enemies  with  the  worst  i's.  .a  493 
Interoessor-to  Christian  i's*.  .A  860 
Interchange-thy  soul  and  i. . .  w  413 
Intercouzse-with  fbequent  i. .  .m  10 

nursed  in  mellow  1 2142 

polished  by  an  intercourse. 2 335 
even  there  wasintercourBe..«401 

i.  firom  soul  to  soul 1 413 

Interest-the  i's  of  its  time 1 306 

interest  in  everything  that .  J  202 

but  O,  I  du  in  interest » 176 

Interlaced-peri  winkles  1 5 138 

Interlude-dreams  are  but  i's. .  .«96 

Interi>elation-by  i's r241 

Intexposition-i.  worthy  8weet2239 
Interpret-a  third  i's  motions. a  360 

Interpreter-eoft  i's  of  love e  816 

i.  of  that  law—humanity ...  ^'  494 

fools  consult  i's  in  vain «  97 

are  the  true  interpreter ft  97 

to  nmn  the  i.  of  God «1S 

i's  of  their  thoughts 68 

thy  best  1.  a  sigh a240 

oft  do  best,  by  sick  i's* «  218 

Interred-i.  with  their  bones*. .« 106 

Interrupted-they  have  been  t. .  s  103 

Interval-at  i's  upon  the  ear. . .  .f  20 

shall  I  charm  the  interval . , .  .42 
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Intcstine-wriea  of  1.  wars. . .  .u  458 
Intixnate-L  eternity  to  man. .  .i  207 
Intricate-their  i.  outlines. ..  .X;  272 

Intoxicato-i.  the  brain io  227 

Jatozication-iB  a  continual  i  .m  487 

best  of  life  is  but! d214 

Introdnction-wait  for  no  i ...  .c  109 
Intrade-on  tho  silent  night  i. . .«  97 
XnTective-i.  'gainst  the  officcr8*.c  74 
Inrent-I must  i.  and  paint... 6 314 

not  able  to  i.  anything* 1 227 

InTention-of  poetry  is  i h  339 

brightest  heaven  of  i* ^340 

roles  for  odd  inventions* . . .  .j  4G 

In  sad  invention* ./104 

sorest  prompter  of  i <287 

tlie  mother  of  invention  . . .  ^287 
an  exqnisite  invention,  this,  n  316 
not  drawn  on  his  invention..e3Cl 

nor  age  eatnp  my  i*. (2498 

Ust  his  own  i.  fsther'd y  489 

JxiTentor-on  the  i's  heads*. . .  .e  105 

are  seldom  or  ever  i's n  478 

Inverted-eye  i.  nature  sees.  .,.t  176 
Investment-only  i's  worth  ....>&  52 
InTincible-invlncible  in  armsj'  489 
IhTiolate-by  the  inviolate  sea.g  368 

Invisible-stars  i.  by  day d  6 

L,  except  to  Ood  alone i  204 

may  I  Join  tho  choir  1 a  210 

borne  with  the  invisible*. .  .fc  313 

invisible  to  mortal  eyes d  410 

the  throne  of  the  Invisible,  .a  323 

thou  i.  spirit  of  wine* j)  468 

Invite-i.  the  world  to  read ...  .d  298 
mine  own  nse  i's  mo  to  cut*^433 

wit  i's  yon  by  his  looks h  471 

Invlted-oft  invited  me* &  235 

pome  merchant  hath  i* ....  J 100 
Invoke-not  in  vain  invokes. . .«  38d 
Inward-oft borne  i.  upon  me.  .g  201 
Iri»-in  the  spring  a  livelier  i.  .Ac  373 

Iris  all  hues,  roses  and ./143 

Iris,  rounds  thine  eye* e  417 

Irksome-how  i.  is  this  music-''  k  283 

and  i.  word  and  task £294 

Iron-nor  iron  bars  a  cage o  66 

meddles  with  cold  iron 1 456 

braising  irons  of  wrath*. . .  ./4G9 

ipit  forth  their  iron* n  460 

Bor  strong  links  of  iron* 1 235 

iron  dug  firom  central  gloom.A  236 
tbe  smith  his  i.  measures. .  .a  301 
iron  did  on  his  anvil  cool*,  .e  301 

iron  doth  soon  molliflo ./301 

he  slept  an  iron  sleep 1 311 

X«w  the  i.  enter  into  his  soul  A 188 

Iron  and  steel* v311 

strike  while  the  iron  is  hot-.n  324 

lroa-smith-i-8.  shapes  as  it y  4 

Irrevocably-dark,  total  eclipse,  .a  91 

Jrrldascent-brilliant  i.  dyes. .  .6  317 

Is-it  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  .j  456 

man  never  is,  but  always  to.X;  201 

that  that  is.  is* JU(;498 

whatever  is  is  in  its  causes..^  318 

whatever  is,  is  right n  348 

lils-where  sacred  Isis  glides .  .r  365 

Idam-foreheads  of  I.  are  bowed  c  440 

Xgland -flowering  islands  lie. ...  65  7 

what  loved  little  islands. . . .  ^161 


it's  a  snug  little  ishtnd (  215 

an  island  salt  and  bare c  215 

Islo-your  isle  which  stands*. .  .n  69 

soft  green  isle  appears ,p  58 

throned  on  her  hundred  i's. .«  58 

this  scepter 'd  isle* m  69 

isles  of  India's  sunny  sea  ...&136 
the  isle  is  full  of  noises*. . .  .d  215 
lie  calmed  in  their  isles  of.  .m  411 

silver-coasted  isle 5501 

tho  isles  of  Greece c  374 

lono  isle,  among  friends q  443 

sweet  lone  isle  amid  the  sea.e  330 
Israel-not  more  submissive L .d  304 

Issue-but  to  fine  issues* a  266 

Isthmus-isthmus  twixt  two. .  .1 105 

Italy-Orccce,  L,  and  England,  v  835 

Itch-poetio  i.  has  seized  the.  ..a  340 

itch  to  know  their  fortunes.  ,p  77 

Itching-have  an  i.  palm* y  418 

Ivory-planks  of  the  i.  floor. . . . 1 312 

Ivy-pluck  an  ivy  branch «  6 

under  the  ivy  leaves o  32 

ivy  darkly- wreathed n  131 

bank  with  ivy  canopied . . .  .n  259 
ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss*. ,,.w  195 
i.  climbs  tho  crumbling  halL^  143 

headlong  ivy  I  not  a  leaf /i  143 

they  grow  the  ivy i  143 

ivy  climbs  the  laurel .j  143 

ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. .A;  143 

a  dainty  plant  is  tho  ivy 2143 

clasping  ivy m  U3 

i.  leaves  mybrowentwining.nl43 

dirty,  courtly  ivy ol43 

clasping  ivy  twin'd jp  143 

tow'r  pale  ivy  creeps g  143 

mc»s  and  ivy's  darker  green.c  150 
i.  thy  trunk  with  its  manUe  j  438 

J, 

Jack-proud  J.,  like  Falstaff*. . .«  497 

watch  for  the  life  of  pour  J.  .o  491 

every  J.  became  a  gcntlemau*«  498 

J.  shall  pipe,  and  Jill  shall. .  .1 501 

Jackal-J's  troop,  in  gathcr'd. ...d  12 

Jackanapes-a  whoreson  J.* 1 291 

Jack  Robinson-could  say  J.  R.dd  492 
Jacob'R-ladder-J's-1.  of  the. . .  .m  259 

Jail-of  the  great  are  Jails i  196 

in  a  ship  is  being  in  a  Jail. .  j'  381 
Janglcd-bcUs  j.,  out  of  time*. . .  ./21 
January-January  grey  is  hcro.n  370 
JanusD-gatcs.  Janua),werecallede  269 

Janus-Janus  was  invoked e  269 

J.  am  I.;  oldest  of  potentates./ 269 
Jar-love  is  hurt  with  J.  and. .  ,j»  249 
foir  city's  clamorous  Jars. . .  .n  446 
Jas-Jas  in  tho  Arab  language,  .a  144 
Ja8i>cr-of  Jasper  and  of  onyx. . .  1 304 
Jaundiced-yellow  to  the  J.-eye.A  412 

Jay-admires  tho  Jay,  the u  24 

is  tho  jay  more  precious*. . . .  Jk  25 

Jealous-love  united  to  a  J 1 215 

to  the  j.  conformations* g  215 

eyeing  with  Jealous  glance,  .t  161 

the  man  grows  Jealous r  256 

by  the  J.  queen  of  heaven*. . .«  221 
nor  Jealous  of  the  chosen. . .  .a  172 

Jealous  in  honour* d  812 

Jealousy-J.  even  in  their n  168 


of  all  the  passions.  Jealousy..*  215 
anger  and  J.  can  no  more. . .  ^216 
Jealousy  is  never  satisfied. .  .g  216 
J.,  thou  art  nurst  in  hell. . . .  Jk  215 
J.  is  said  to  be  theoflCspring.  ^  216 

beware,  my  lord  of  J  .* o  215 

so  full  of  artless  J.  is  guUt*.  .p  216 

no  J.  their  dawn  of  love ./256 

sad  distrust  and  Jealousy . . .  .A  269 

and  Jealousy  injustice o  474 

Jehovah-J.,  Jove,  or  Lord. ...  .n  180 

Jerkin-like  a  Jerkin,  and  a a  62 

Jsssamine-J.,  and  tube  rose. . .  .j  181 

the  Jessamine  peeps  in r  148 

across  the  porch  thick  J 's. . . .« 143 
Jessamine  is  sweet  and  has.  .u  143 

it  was  a  J.  bower,  all « 143 

thus  cried  tho  Jessamine. . .  .a  144 
lonely  woods  the  J.  bums. .  .&  144 

Jest-the  Jest  bo  laughable* 1 61 

I)as8  your  proper  J  est o76 

dreadful  J.  for  all  mankind..  <  166 

as  for  J ..  there  be  certain 1 216 

J.  not  with  the  two-edged. .  ..h  216 
no  time  to  break  Jests  when.e  216 
very  serious  things  to  Jest. .  .1 293 

Jest  is  clearly  to  bo  seen A  298 

turns  to  a  mirth  moving  J.*.e472 

men  may  J.  with  saints*....  a  472 

he  J  ests  at  scars,  that  never* .  q  485 

Jesus-whcn  J.  hung  upon  the.  .n  32 

Jet-J's  under  his  advanced*. . .  .u  64 

Jew-if  a  J.  wrong  a  Christian*ji>  3C3 

Jews  are  among  the J  216 

the  Jews  spend  at  Easter.  ,,,k  216 

hath  not  a  Jew  eyes* { 216 

lawfully  by  this  the  Jew*. .  ,p  219 

which  Jews  might  kiss tt804 

Jewel-precious  J.  in  his  head*..  .^4 

Jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear* M9 

Jewel  of  their  souls* r  CO 

my  chastity's  tho  jewel* tZ54 

consistcncie's  a  Jewell 1 63 

these  are  my  jewels ^55 

Jewel  which  no  Indian .J  67 

experience  be  a  Jewel* h  108 

like  Jewels  in  a  shroud n  109 

a  Jewel  in  the  mind «:148 

never  put  her  precious  j 'a. . ./  252 
loss  of  her,  that,  like  a  Jewcl*<  257 

her  Jewels  gone ./133 

perftimes  and  J 's  are  mine. .  .d  374 
only  J.  which  will  not  decay.u  223 

precious  Jewel  carved h  339 

the  Jewel  that  we  find* «  219 

I  have  a  Jewel  here* d  305 

ru  give  my  J's,  for  a  set* e  305 

our  chains  and  ourjewels*.  .g  305 
the  Jewel  best  enamelled*. . . .  1 305 
Jewels,  of  rich  and  exquisito*^'  305 
within  our  breast  this  J.  lies.«  190 
rich  in  having  such  a  J.*. . .  .d  465 

the  fair  jewel  truth e  445 

I  caught  my  heav'nly  Jewcl.2;  600 

Jewels  five  words  long a  501 

only  J.  which  you  can  carry. 1 469 
J.  which  we  need  not  wear. .  ,q  472 
time's  best  J.  from  time's*.  .X:  420 

dumb  jewels  often  are* e  480 

Jig-upon  a  Jig  to  heaven d  283 

JUl-shaU  pipe,  and  J.  shall. . .  .2  601 
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Jingling-the  J.  of  the  guinea.  ,m  968 
Joan-J.  and  good  man  Robin . .  .<  68 

Job-I  am  aa  poor  as  Job^ 1 841 

Jocund-how  J.  they  did  drire.d  295 
Jog-J.  on,  J.  on  the  foot-path*. .«  264 
Joggle-are  ye  still  but  Joggles,  o  123 
Join-when  two  Join  in  the. . .  .g  860 
join  your  hands,  and  with*. . .  o  95 
Joined-what  Ood  hath  Joined.. a  113 
Joined  in  connexion  sweet. .  q  413 
Joint-cracking  Joint  unhinge .  a  319 

the  time  is  out  of  Joint* r  426 

Jolnting-the  preparatory  J ....  a  820 

Joko-Jokea  from  Miller o  76 

surgical  operation  to  get  a  J  .v  406 

gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  J .  u  496 

Joking-J.  decides  great  things. «  216 

Jollity-Jest,  and  youthful  J ^264 

Jonson-too  nicely  Jonson <  76 

Jostllng-without  Jostling  and.  .n  68 
Jot-bate  a  Jot  of  heart  or  hope,  .e  72 
Journalist-business  of  the  J.. . .  v  306 

Journey -let  us  J.  together d  70 

my  Journey's  end  thou  art. .  .n  78 

near  thy  Journey's  end u  79 

•wallowB  speed  their  J d  373 

meets  thee  at  his  J 's  end. . . .  .o  389 

various  J's  to  the  deep n  864 

or  Journey  onward d866 

in  his  J.  bates  at  noon o  861 

heavy  riches  but  a  Joumey*.ii  462 

direct  the  traveller's  J J 136 

were  a  J.  like  the  path .J  334 

Journey  to  a  splendid  tomb.m  177 

thenjoumey  on «345 

aU  things  Journey Z  847 

time  ne'er  Awgot  hki  J d  424 

death  the  Journey's  end s  483 

Journey ing-J.  in  long  serenity .y  465 
Joumeymen-of  nature's  J.*. .  .j>  294 

Jove-Jove  never  sends  us «  97 

the  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd ^24 

■aw  Jove's  bird,  the* m  24 

Jove  bless  thee,  mastex* e  36 

Jove's  spreading  trees* g  84 

if  Jove  would  give  the  leaiy.ul61 
rose  would  be  the  choice  of  J.u  161 
J.  for  his  power  to  thundei*.r  290 
aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove.d  401 

they  say  Jove  laughs* <  246 

in  Jove's  own  book,  like  an*.b  184 
J.,  and  my  stars,  be  praised*.!  816 

leave  the  rest  to  Jove a;  442 

of  Jove's  nectar  sip o  461 

nobles  bended,  as  to  Jove's*.e  341 

Jovial-man  in  his  J.  cheer. . .  .h  vn 

J.  star  reign'd  at  his  birth*. .  1 403 

Joy-our  J 's,  but  that  our  hopes .  r  6 

Joy  ambition  finds o  8 

beauty  is  a  Joy  forever a  18 

bat  breathes,  like  perfect  fa.k  21 
pursue  their  unpolluted  J's. .  .<  23 
notes  of  J.  to  songs  of  love. ,.hV! 
I  drank  the  sound  with  Joy.  .n  33 

Joy  the  first  book  first r36 

Joy  comes  and  goes to  44 

life  of  Joy  in  happiest r  63 

xapture  thrill  of  Joy u  64 

with  room  for  every  Joy .j  65 

joy  for  weary  hours 166 

tliiflaxoeM  of  Joy 059 


where  Joy  forever  dwellfl v  90 

Joy  distant  still r89 

pain,  for  promised  Joy »  93 

fount  of  J's  delicious  BpringB.d  46 

furnishes  constant  Joy m  66 

till  Joy  shall  overtake KBS 

Joy  brightens  his  crest u  92 

stars  weep,  sweet  with  Joy ....  293 
the  Joy  late  coming  departs.m216 
patience  is  good,  but  Joy . . .  .p  216 
Joy  is  dead  and  only  smiles. .  q  216 
the  most  profound  Joy  has.  .r  216 
Joys  too  exquisite  to  last. . .  .<  216 
how  fading  are  the  Joys ...  .10  216 
if  those  who  have  died  of  J . .«  216 
wish  you  all  the  J .  that  you*,  w  216 
I  have  drunken  deep  of  Joy . y  216 
J.  which  comes  to  us  through.c216 

we  wear  a  face  of  Joy a  217 

Joysseason'd  high «217 

with  careless  Joy  we  tread,  .m  147 
quaff  immortality  and  Joy.  .5  122 
best  Joys  consist  in  peace. .  ,d  380 

in  Joy  its  scanty  gleam o  139 

Joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed. «  269 
full  of  Joy  laughs  the  sky. . .  J  374 

but  dimpled  not  for  Joy n  374 

Joy  indulgent  summer  dealt. e  876 

queen  of  childish  Joys i  866 

with  firagrance  and  with  Joy .^369 
Joy,  pleaaance,  revel,  and*. .  .r  214 

you  will  give  Joy  to  me p  202 

Joy  has  its  voice a  282 

our  Joys  below  it  can /283 

O  rose  I  the  Joy  of  heaven  ..,b  154 
what  Joy  to  walk  at  will. ...  .a  158 

my  plenteous  Joys* n  416 

half  of  Joy,  still  fresh ^'234 

sweetest  Joy,  the  wildest  woe.c  239 
variety's  the  source  of  Joy  .m  457 

variety  alone  gives  Joy g  451 

with  me— to  heighten  Joy . . .  .<  262 

perfect  Joy  there  I  find u  266 

present  Joys  therein  I  find,  .m  265 

in  youth  to  petty  Joys »  266 

still  the  secret  Joy  partake.  .0  454 
heartfelt  J.,  is  virtue's  prize,  g  454 
the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy .  .r  883 

and  Joy  are  swallowed 10  383 

give  him  J.  that's  awkward.bfr  113 
tortures,  and  the  touch  of  J  .^  889 
thy  visionary  Joys  remove. . .  <  889 
smiles  of  J.,  the  tears  of  wo.m  484 
the  spirit  Joys  of  heaven. .  .m  194 
Joys  that  out  of  darkness. . ..%  197 
sacred  J 's  of  home  depend. . .  e  198 
must  still  be  double  to  his  J  's.t*  199 
Joy  rul'd  the  day,  and  love..o  491 
nicht,  and  J.  bewi'  you  a'  ../496 
sweet  Bobin  in  all.  myjoy*.p0  496 

Joy  delights  in  Joy* ^^498 

last  Joys  are  a  possession  ...klSS 
but  holds  some  J.  of  silence..!  190 
from  our  own  selves  our  J 's. . « 190 
in  their  pleasure  takes  Joy . .« 190 

let  Joy  be  unconfin'd «  302 

renews  the  life  of  Joy «  461 

out  of  breath  with  Joy !  466 

'twill  heighten  all  his  Joy .  .«p  467 

pursues  Imaginary  Joys o  442 

ifith  all  that  Joy  can  give,.  *o  325 


all  the  Joys  of  sense o36* 

J.  and  acclamation  loud. ..  oa  843 

Joy,  uninterrupted  rest m  394 

consoling  music  for  the  J's  .n  896 

sweeten,  present  Joy h  397 

each  hour's  Joy  wracked*. .  .n  897 

Joy  being  altogether* «  397 

sighs  which  perfect  Joy n  898 

Joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing*^'  480 

our  J's,  our  all  we  have r  425 

grief  unto  grief,  J .  unto  J . .  .n  116 
envy  withers  at  another's  J .  b  104 

myjoy  behind* al08 

the  power  of  imparting  Joy. d  108 

heart  dance  with  Joy b  109 

hide  our  Joys  no  longer*. . .  .a  278 

the  Joy  is  mutual b  231 

J.  that  springs  from  labor. .  .k  225 

hastajoy  too  deep.., e288 

with  Joy  as  they  wander . . .  ^270 

Joy  which  warriors  feel x  458 

in  the  Joy  of  our  friends.  ..,.t  171 

it  enhances  every  Joy g  175 

the  chief  of  all  love's  Joys. .  .g  241 

are  so  rich  in  Joy* g245 

Joy  of  young  ideas <  420 

treasury  of  everlasting  J  oy*.  1 194 

Joy  to  the  toiler a  483 

what  Joy  have  I  in  June's. . .  g  488 

Joyful-presage  some  J.  news*,  .h  97 

Joyful  and  firee  from  blame  .u  160 

Joylng-J.  to  heare  the  birdes.  .j  433 

Joyous-like  a  J  oyous  eye «  276 

Joyousnesa-fr^ntic  in  its  j ....  <  461 
Judas-J.  kissed  his  master*.  ..ir 431 
Judge-refuse  yon  for  my  Judge*.c  1 

be  wary  how  ye  Judge aa  19 

a  Judge  Is  Just <  60 

crushed  by  an  angry  Judge's./31 

a  perfect  Judge  will  read g  76 

make  not  thyself  the  J d  217 

sits  a  Judge  no  king* g  217 

you  are  a  worthy  Judge k  317 

my  friend  Judge  not  me g  217 

should  but  J .  you  as  you  are*.fc218 
her  Judges  are  corrupted. . .  ^211 
Judges  steal  themselves*. . . .  b  419 

Judge  before  fHendship a  172 

to  offend  and  J .,  are  distinct*.|)  203 

Judge  not  the  preacher k  817 

he  is  thy  Judge ...irSlT 

J.  better  than  the  people. . . .«  294 
J.  between  high  and  low. ... f  891 
Judges  have  been  babes*. . . .  w  848 
you  shall  not  be  my  Judge*.w  102 
Judges  steal  themselves*. . . .  .s  106 

then  Judge  of  my  regret e  256 

Him  who  is  a  righteous  J . .  .<259 
and  J.  such  as  none  other. .  .h  379 
if  the  Judge  of  the  world ...  .1 379 
J's  and  senates  have  been. .  ,i  181 
that  J's  without  Infoxmlng.tff  21T 

forbear  to  Judge* A  21S 

but  Judge  you  as  yon  are*,  .c  263 
Judged-J.  not  by  what  we.. . .  ysiS 

shall  be  most  surely  J y  85(1 

Judglng-the  talent  of  Judging.. «  79 
writing  or  in  J  udging  ill. . .  .y  800 

Judging  eye,  that  darts. h  445 

Judgment-waits  upon  the  j.*. . .  .a  9 
their  Judgment's  tight 4  T7 
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eriterion  of  Judgment p  112 

against  your  Judgment o  168 

nor  leaves  the  j .  free h  334 

xtaetYQ  thy  Judgment* i  218 

we  are  to  form  our  J g265 

Judgment  hath  repented*. .  .1:  359 

wit  and  J.  often  are aa  471 

when  the  judgment's  weak.  ./346 
thy  Judgment  to  do  aught.. oa  326 
lioly  writ  in  babes  hath  J.*.,  to  348 

corrector  where  our  J 's c423 

cmel  and  cold  is  the  J n  217 

next  to  sound  J.,  diamonds,  .p  217 

floandj.  is  the  ground. «217 

oar  J 's  as  our  watches d  218 

a  Daniel  como  to  Judgment*. ^ 218 
I  see,  men's  Judgments  are*  m  218 

I  stand  for  Judgment* n  218 

the  urging  of  that  word,  J.*. r  218 
the  Judgment  book  unfold,  .r  249 
who  is  the  top  of  Judgment*,  c  263 
■horcs  of  will  and  J  .* «  465 

Juioe-nectarean  Juice  renews,  .r  53 

July-makes  a  July's  day  8hort*.o  64 
warmth  of  its  July n261 

Jump-will  not  J .  with  common*  c  56 
we'd  J.  the  life  to  come* o  236 

June-June  may  bo  had  by  the.  .J  60 

wintry  days  are  Junes n  78 

darlings  of  J.  and  brides  of. .  q  144 
what  Joy  have  I  in  June's. .  .q  488 
all  J.  I  bound  tho  rose  in. ...n  151 
pay  golden  toll  to  passing  J..«  154 
the  sweet  June  roses  died. .  ,g  132 
dreams  of  sunshine  and  3...h  878 
paths  of  J.  more  beautiful. .  .i  271 
June  may  pour  her  warm. .  .i  271 
J.  is  bright  with  roses  gay .  .d  272 

■o  rare  as  a  day  in  June e  272 

pleasant,  that  in  flowery  J.  .e  272 
April,  June,  and  November,  .d  269 

opened,  in  airs  of  June g  270 

Jane  that  laughs  away  the.  .d  393 

Jnniper-sweet  is  the  Juniper,  .d  131 

acuro^tuddcd  Juniper o  133 

gin  within  the  Juniper n  433 

Jono-J's  eyes,  or  Cytherea's*..*  130 
sweeter  than  the  lids  of  J'8*.n  160 
we  went,  like  Juno's  swans*. « 171 
next  time  Juno  ruffles  thee.  ^  321 

Jnpiter-0  J.  try  the  weed. ...  .J  321 
Japiter,  hang  out  thy  balance^'  321 
nectar  that  Jupiter  sips o  461 

Jorisprudence-Ught  of  J h  307 

Jnry-have  been  grand  J .  men*  n  308 
J.  passing  on  the  prisoner's*  q  218 

Jast-a Judge  is  Just t'50 

means  be  J . ,  the  conduct  true .  1 76 

OB,  as  our  own  cause  is  Ju8t*.«  43 

be  as  Just  and  gracious* p  61 

be  humble  and  be  Just »  98 

lemembrance  of  the  Just. . .  .o  262 

whatever  is  in  its  causes  j .  .p  348 

eompensation  is  Just m  108 

intent  for  bearing  them  is  J  .*  Z  460 

only  the  actions  of  the  Just . .  q  182 

dare  be  J.  to  merit  not  their. y  218 

fast  are  the  ways  of  God. . .  ,d  219 

be  Just,  and  fear  not* tt  829 

jnst  th'  unjust  to  save a  356 

to  be  Just  you  most  break  it,1 330 
45 


Justice-can  deal  that  Justice. .  .y  61 

unwhipp'd  of  Justice* J  75 

Justice  divine  mends £82 

Justice  discards  party 1 218 

great  and  godlike  as  Justice. u  218 
J.  consists  in  doing  no  injury .s  218 
J.  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ...aa  218 
Justice  without  wisdom  is.dd  218 
I  shall  temper  J.  with  mercy  .e  219 
have  merely  J.,  and  Lis  bond*  17  219 
though  justice  be  thy  plea*.  A;  263 
in  the  course  of  Justice*. . .  .k  263 
J.,  more  than  thou  desir'st*.«  219 

recomponso  injury  with  J o366 

Damo  J.  weighing  long «  307 

he's  a  Justice  of  i)caco* c  308 

may  shove  by  justice* h  308 

a  justice  with  grave  Justices.  X:  307 
Dame  Justice  past  along. . . .«  307 
Justice  is  the  application  of.t  444 

time  is  the  old  J.  that* fc  427 

tardy  justice  will  o'ertake..  .d  280 

the  sad  ey 'd  justice* «  212 

justice,  verity,  temperance*. A  368 

justice  with  mercy »262 

mercy  seasons  Justice* j  263 

lance  of  J.  hurtloss  breaks*,  .y  384 

Justiflablc-j.  to  men d  219 

Justify-J.  the  ways  of  God  to.  .<  180 

end  must  Justify  the  means.  <  362 

Justly-humor  has  been  Justly  .<  203 

Justness-J.  of  each  act  such*. . .  .n  3 

K. 

Eaty*did-the  k-d.  works  her. .  .j  213 

Keel-noise  about  thy  keel.... n 313 

Keen-so  that  neither  keen.. .  .o  458 

thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen*.  ...i  467 

Keenncss-k.  of  thy  sharp  envy  « 103 

Keep-lose,  that  caro  to  keep. .  .&  118 

wealth  ye  find  another  k's.  .u  119 

I  am  come  to  keep  my  word*  g  200 

hiest  thing  that  man  may  k .u  443 

they  should  keep  who  can. . .  1 342 

oh  keep  me  innocent ^211 

rcstrcine,  and  kepen  wel  thy  .t  453 

keep  thy  friend* a  171 

keep  your  powder  dry aa  442 

Keeping-are  in  the  angel's  k.  .7  207 
Keepsake-precious  k's  into. .  .d  261 

Ken-as  tar  as  angel's  ken Z 10 

Kept-by  ourselves  in  silence. .  .<  197 

well  Horatius  k.  the  bridge. .  .e  72 

Kettlo-k.  to  the  trumpet  speak*?  459 

Key-under  thy  own  life's  key*. .  a  44 

accent  tun'd  in  self-same  k.*.r  72 

obedience  is  the  key ft  292 

clutch  the  golden  keys 9  319 

that  golden  key  that  opes. .  .e  445 

turn  the  key  of  time* ^428 

key  to  golden  palaces 1 889 

fortune,  ne'er  turns  the  k.*.a  166 

steals  the  key  of  heaven 1 224 

poetry  is  the  key  to d  339 

key  of  the  fountain  of  tears,  .t  417 
fsith  is  the  key  that  shuts,  .w  241 
slave  that  keeps  the  keys. . .  .5  244 
k's  of  some  great  instrument.r  466 
Just  hands  on  that  golden  k.p  469 
Key-hole-blast  wails  in  the  k-h.«  375 
Key*note-k-n.  of  aUharmonie8.a281 


Keystone-k.  of  the  world-built.^  409 

Kick-you  k.  me  down  stairs. . .  .j)  87 
k.  in  that  place  more  hurts.. c  199 
a  k.  that  scarce  would  move.Jk  317 

Kill-they  k.  us  for  their  sport* .J  77 

go  and  kill  us  venison* to  63 

the  fear  that  kills v91 

caro  will  kill  a  cat a4Z 

he  that  kills  himself. n73 

kill  a  man  as  a  good  book g  89 

to  kill,  I  grant* o280 

kill  a  wife  with  kindness*. .  .r  268 

death  cannot  kill q4M 

were  privileg'd  to  kill /280 

he  thatkills  himself y  408 

k.  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty*.. <  863 
kills  for  faults  of  his  own*,  .h  217 
have  power,  but  not  to  kill.  Jk  842 
hang  sorrow,  care'll  k.  a  cat.&  897 

Killed-sleeping  kill'd* to  307 

hath  killed  the  world  above. u  123 
k.  with  report  that  old  man.  10  368 
pardoning  those  that  kill*. .  .e  263 
it  was  m  kill'd* ft  100 

Killing-butcher  in  his  k .j  801 

Kin-a  little  more  than  kin*. .  .9  496 

and  knew  no  other  kki* c  209 

and  need  make  all  flesh  kin.  .r  412 
makes  the  whole  world  kin*iii  28$ 
he  is  some  kin  to  thee*. .....{ 343 

Kind-when  they  are  not  kind. . .  Z  47 

cruel,  only  to  be  kind* Z  77 

confident  and  kind  to* .p  61 

kind  as  well  as  charm ol7 

k.  the  voice  and  glad  the  eycs.«  53 
kind  thoughts,  contentment.  .Z  66 
soft  k.  is  welcome  to  my  souLJE:333 
k.  good  creatures  may  be. . .  .a204 
makes  one  wondrous  kind..  .^  413 
one  k.  kiss  before  we  part. . . v  220 

grows  by  kind m  265 

kin,  and  less  than  kind* q  496 

shall  see  their  children  k.*.  .>  497 
give  me  but  one  kind  word..r  826 

Kindest-k.  bounty  of  the  skies.  1 84 
kindest  and  the  happiest  x>air  o266 

Elindle-go  k.  fire  with  snow*,  .c  245 
kindles  the  gummy  bark n  436 

Kindling-my  k.  soul  received. A  864 

Kindly-firosty,  but  kindly* w  7 

use  'em  k.,  they  rebel 1 48 

soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay.n  311 
he  was  rough,  he  was  k 022O 

Kindness-in  the  way  of  k ^74 

kindness  to  his  majesty d  251 

kill  a  wife  with  kindness*. .  .r  258 
how  to  return  a  kindness. . .  .<  168 
swift  kindnesses  are  best.. .  .a  220 

kindness  is  wisdom h  220 

is  infinitely  better  than  k. .  .Z 172 
recompense  kindness  with.  .0  865 

k.,  by  enduring  truth jr  475 

k's  which  make  me  wiser.  ...n  171 

Kindred-like  kindred  drops. .  ,q  279 

King-who  that  king 6  35 

authority  forgets  a  dying  k..m  16 

hearts  ease  must  kings* Z  44 

heaven's  Eternal  King ^'67 

pageantry  of  a  king ^69 

seldom  king's  enjoy* 10  66 

death  is  the  king  of #80 
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thy  king's  bloodstained* d  84 

morUl  temples  of  a  king*. ... m  85 

his  icj  bands  on  kings «  85 

is  tbe  old  king  dead* h65 

bath  oat  of  a  king ,j92 

what  king  so  shining <  145 

bail  to  the  K.  of  Bethlehem. X;  137 
abune  the  king  that  flatter*.^  125 
oatshino  the  saiment  of  a  k..j9 12C 
king  of  intimate  delights . . . .«  877 
chief  in  war  and  one  tho  k.  .o  806 

kings  will  be  tyrants 98O6 

Ood  gi vtie  not  k's  the  stylo. .  a  3C7 
k's  should  fcare  and  serve. . .  a  307 
k.  of  Franco  went  up  tho. . .  .Xr  807 

kings  to  govern  wrong m  367 

every  inchaking* ^867 

subject's  duly  is  the  k's*.. .  .r  867 
stories  of  tho  death  of  k's* ..  to  807 
boavon  forbid,  that  kings.. . .  <  867 
■ay  now  lie  I  like  a  king*.  ...6  308 
so  ozccllont  a  king  that  waR*o  868 
colour  of  tho  k.  doth  comc*..il  368 
divinity  doth  hedge  aking*..t  368 
yet  looks  bo  like  a  king* ....  n  368 

kings  aro  like  stars o368 

of  the  eternal,  glorious  king.«  369 

long  live  tbe  king a  251 

•the  king  commands e  261 

with  a  king  up^in  bis  throne  d  251 

leorv'dmyklng* ^/'251 

will  bKMw  tho  king* /  257 

cbotWA  htm  to  be  yonr  king.  .<  167 

why  will  k't  fofirc't ^280 

dony  iltoaklns* rSDO 

h«wt  to  ah<'phci\Uand  to  k's. n  389 
woTM  in  k*s  than  beggars*,  .y  113 
fy\>m  kings  to  cobblers  'tis.  .0 114 
what  ara  k's  and  CK^wns  to.  ,n  l^ 

Mm,  swiftly  failinp.  k's /4-:5 

time's  tho  king  of  men* *■  4:7 

the  kin^r  drink*  to  Hamlet*.  .*  42S 
^vday  is  a  king  i  a  di^guiac . .  r  4*28 

fftll  of  many  kin^^rs* «  229 

but  when  you  »ce  a  king. . . ,«  3w) 

is  tb<»  gratitude  of  k's. ^fSCT 

«v»Tv  1  a  king  I  would  ncrcx  n  867 

thcybsv^^aking* «212 

Ving,  or  o.M»quTiag  chief. .  .tpni*? 

kings  it  makt>sg^v1«* ra"l 

1  smsN-^rm— tbekinf d  404 

kinj: "« ttam^  i*  a  toww* 4  405 

Ti,"  Vini:  o»n  o.-trmrt* /?  217 

th,^  Mr.^JKl  and  f^MkT  of  k'^ . . .  o  *»-^ 

tj^t  th.-Vn^Ti^mti* i  26S 

light  ViT^Mi  a  kinf '  4.^4 

<5w1  wdXT  our  f,-Psoi,"»«*  k  ;ng.«  UVi 

iLiil>i«vtik  *-li«A,  Vln^**- ?*'''* 

\iii\>  of^^v^"  'w:^''»i'"'in|:  In  tb*».r41i' 

V  )> .  -»««0  f  biMi  foJlowod  bor . .  7  4fl2 

V  rnr  **  •-■»«  iT.  \'?hri5«t4-r«1*"»T»:*  W-  4P7 
»»T.'V  i*.  shf  >iTN>a{>»  o:"k5np=>.«''4J\l 

V  .,,01.  l^sv^ r<^ pnoh  Cf^noha*  k  IS.^ 

r<i;".  •!••.  ]  V  ;^>■  ^f  «l:nw. fi  ISS 

^*.(    I    Mf  <^-  ■'J''*  ft**!" *i  ^ii? 

\    1.  - J;  «1.»f>i  %'/V  Tiiroft*,rfi'.fi 

\  nr •  V.n'^.JiTV  ,'r--wd4«d.o  4«: 

VlMi    .•T:^vhn".)>i   ouj-'bt '.  **' 

•  »  •  1-..  I.-.,  VN  tN-k-ff  "hrw*.  .f  ftr" 
,*  »■  ■■>^^-.^l,  mrtu  to  n*,>  kiu^-*.^  84.' 


kings  to  sit  in  sovereignty.  ^849 
tum'd  crown 'd  kings  to*. . .  .n  477 

King-cnp-the  royal  k-c.  bold. .  e  144 

king-cups  and  daisies d  144 

k-c.  that  in  meadow  blows,  .e  144 
gold-cycd  king-cups  fine. . .  .g  144 
king-cups  All  tho  meadows,  .t  277 

Eiugdom-a  k.  for  it  was  too*.. .  ^  9 
kingdom  of  perpetual  night*.  .0  84 
content  both  crown  and  k. . .  .(r  66 

bis  mind  bis  kingdom s  47 

every  kingdom  hath  a  grave  1 366 
kingdoms  and  provinces*.  ..h  222 
of  dead  kingdoms  I  recall. . .  .r  262 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  Is.  .m  265 
mind  to  mo  a  kingdom  is. .  .u  265 
k.  sick  with  civU  blows*. . .  .a  460 

Eingly-a  k.  power  their  love,  .i  279 

Einsman-k.  and  his  subject*.. g  219 
is  than  a  thousand  k ^413 

Eiss-steal  a  k.  fh>m  thee,  as  I. .  .e  2 

I  kiss  your  eyes j»  66 

I  kiss  your  hair .j>  66 

I  kiss  your  hands  and  say. . .  .j»66 

as  thoy  kiss,  consume* Ir  89 

kisses  and  Ik vours  are o87 

our  good-night  k.  was  given.. e  82 
seal  with  a  righteous  kiss*. .  .6  64 

a  kiss  too  long. ell8 

shall  kiss  once  more v  145 

for  its  like  a  baumy  k  o'  ber.p  151 
thore  be  that  shadows  kiss*.  9  380 

those  golden  kisses m  139 

linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ^140 

the  lowest  stream  do  kiss*,  .a  366 
why  do  not  words,  and  kiss. .  i  259 
blushing,  kiss  the  beam*. . .  ^278 
mountains  kiss  high  heaven.a280 
kisses  honoTod  by  oblivi<m.aSSl 
the  kiss  you  take  is  itaid....fr  221 
who  first  did  k's  suggest. . .  .c  221 
li«vc  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup.  .e  221 
k.  in  which  be  half  forgets..^  221 

wbatisa  kiss ^221 

give  me  one  more  kiss k221 

throw  a  kiss  across  the  sea.. < 221 
I  catch  the  whisper'd  kiss. . .«  221 

thou  sacred  kiss .j  221 

one  kiss  tbe  maiden  gives..  2: 221 
give  me  a  kiss  for  the  kiss. . .  2  221 
thoso  kisses  he  receives. . . . .«  221 

who  venturca  to  kiss a  221 

give  him  that  parting  kifls*.^  221 

than  this  kind  kiss* 9  221 

I  understand  thy  kisses*. C  221 

a  kiss  loi^  as  my  exile* r  221 

kiss  1  carried  from  thee*.. ..v  221 
lx«  do  fiunder.  and  not  k.*.  v  221 
bet  my  k'K  bring  again*. ...«  221 
of  princes,  kiss  obedience*,  .t  221 

tbeir  own  kisses  ain* h  222 

when  tyrants  Mvon  to  ki«s*.d  222 

tmlT:  ikisstbee* r  222 

lay  1  this  aasl.->us  kiss* ./222 

vi-:ih  a  bo'iy  kiss* 1  222 

this  kiss  take  my  Woswiip*'.  ^  222 

kiss  mCn  so  long  but  af* m  222 

with  one  soft  kisf* 4222 

with  one  longkis.^. e22i 

ibf  kiss  snat*-^I'd  hasty j>  222 

a  kisfr  irom  icjr  mother qSiii 


let  ua  kiss  and  part 1 

to  k.  tho  image  of  my  death.vSSI 

the  kisses  of  night kVSi 

did  genUj  Idas  tbe  treei*. .  .wW 

aoftasakiss kta 

what  is  sweetneaa  of  thy  k..rfl8 

I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest r» 

kias  the  blushing  leaf. si  STT 

k's  should  impairtheir  vUiepllS 

likeDian's  Usa sStt 

those  kisses  he  reeelTas pHi 

so  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden*,  .ft  Ml 

in  that  cloM»  kiss d» 

stolen  k*s  mnc^  e(nnpleler..v41l 

kiss  bis  £eet* tfsa 

kiss  dead  €3ssar*s  woondfl*.  .a  IN 

to  kiss  the  lady*8  hands dl» 

kiss  the  book's  outside jm 

k's  and  welcome  yonll  tad.  JtO 
did  gently  kiss  tbe  trees*.... s4ST 
kisses  till  they  bum  again.,  .fill 

two  buds  that  kiss {411 

ikrewell  k.  which  iBsembles../<M 

love  half  regrets  to  kiss •499 

kiss  the  chUd  asleep «4lfi 

kiss  bw  Saviour  stung: wiTi 

to  kiss  them  an  atonoe I4D 

Eissed-k.  again  with  tesis lO 

breeze  Just  Uss'd  the  biks...s8tft 

kiss'd  each  other* stti 

kiss'd  her  lips* rtS 

very  good;  wdl  kiassd* fSC 

we  have  kiss'd  away* kid 

kiss'd  by  tbe  dew Ml» 

Ussed  her  with  his  besBi.  .i<l« 

Judas  kiss'd  bis  Master*.... s4n 

smoothly  tbe  waters  Mawd  .iK? 

Sissing-to  eternity  of  kisriag.ifil 

k.  is  as  fun  of  sanctity* •d 

kissing  with  inside  Up* sS 

it  was  made  fork.,  lady*....yfi 
iB  equivalent  to  kissing.. .../I3) 

kissing;  not  mffling tUt 

Eissingly-go  k.  to  thine f  SK 

Eitcben-in  tbe  kitchen  bced..iU: 
£itcben-in  whose  k.  dwelk...jt» 

the  rost  in  the  kitchen &IR 

wild<ats  in  yonr  kitcheo^.^lTI 

a  list  k.  makes  a  lean  will,  .dilfl 

Eite^4at]iongh  the  kite  sosi*....«9 

Eitte&-4>a  a  k.  and  cry  ne«*...iC 

Enave-more  knave  than  ftMiL..«4l 

friendship  with  a  k.  hath.. .  /I? 

knaves  as  cunmn* /9f 

whip  me  such  honest  k's*.  .jgi* 
where  knav«s  abaH  BiBirtr'k  tfl 

a  knave:  a  raffcal* f  4* 

Enavery-an  this  knaverT*.. ...^  1^ 

Enavisb- woman  isak.fdol tCt 

Eneadiag-k.  the  makinge^.-aM 

EDee^<m  my  knee,  IfeeL iS 

to  its  idL-datries  a  patifat  k.jVi 

tomond  on  bis  knees. ^^ 

weakest  saint  npon  his  k'a  .>  SM 

bow,  stubboni  kxe«** •**5 

than  these  k>  U-^  to  asxj*-  J^ 
supple  k's  fnd  a??citaa«*..^M* 

t-w  serre oc his kih«s iS* 

wtary  k'sto  yccrt>tatar...c4JS 

Er'^l-wb^Tfy.'si  br  kswhia...f  <^ 

aho&ia  kned  i  t  psaoe* f^** 
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KnnftHng«>t  her  evening  prayer  «  286 

KneU-overpowering  knell «  20 

winding-aheete  for  onr  last  k..r  85 

a  knell  that  summons* jb  02 

the  curfew  tolls  the  knell. . .  v  105 
I  nam'd  mj  knell,  whilst  I*,  to  283 
knell  caUs,  heaven  Invites.  ..v  501 

so  his  knell  Is  knoU'd*. s  311 

Xnelt-cool  and  silence  he  k. . .  .e  432 
Xnew-k.  thee  but  to  love  thee.  ,w  3 

If  70U  knew  but  what 9  309 

lie  knew  what's  what u489 

himself  beginning  knew r  233 

nor  ever  k.  great  men  but. . .  1 186 

reflect  on  whst  before  they  t.g  356 

Xnlie-not  bear  the  k.  myself*. 9  219 

blood  will  follow  where  the  kjr  862 

war  to  the  knife ^467 

k's  that  makes  my  wound*. .  1 485 
Xnight-scarf  the  k.  the  daisy ..r  138 

accomplishing  the  k's* ik  460 

no  more  was  this  knight*. .  .n  291 
begg'd  the  knight's  advice,  ysoo 

Knit-come,  knit  hands b303 

wide  world  is  knit  with  ties..«  39C 

Knock-heart  k.  at  my  ribs*. ...g  121 

k.  there,  and  ask  your  heart*»  379 

knocks  at  our  hearts <501 

a  k.  of  the  trowel-handle. . .  .d  309 
knock,  it  never  is  at  home,  .h  471 

knock  as  you  please £6  471 

Knock-down-A  k-d.  argument.  .A;  14 
Knocker-tie  up  the  knocker. . .  .v  87 

Knoll-k.  of  what  in  me  is 6  422 

Xnolling-k.  a  departed  friend*y  806 

K&ot-yon  knot  of  cowslips. .  .m  186 

Gordlan  knot  of  it  he  will*. .»  840 

the  certain  knot  of  peace. . .  .<  391 

in  a  simple  knot  was  tied. . .  u>  384 

Know- when  I  would  k.  thee. . .  .t  38 

.    know  but  moro  we  dream. . .  .u  46 

to  those  who  know  thee  not.  10  49 

the  Lord  knows  who u  86 

what,  as  yot,  I  know  not. ..  .oa  88 

•o  much  do  I  know i  107 

k.  then  thyself;  presume. . . . A  254 
the  more  we  k.  the  better. .  .g  165 

knows  it  at  forty <278 

know  others  I  k.  them  well.  .&  224 
fly  to  others  that  we  k.  not*./176 
we  know  not  what  wo  do. . .  J  482 

■he  knows  her  man m  842 

k.  more  of  the  Almighty's. . .«  488 
utter  what  thou  dost  not  k.*./443 
•he  belov'd  knows  nought*.  ^480 
have  the  gift  to  know  It*. . .  .a 477 
who  knows  most,  grieves. . .  .r  428 

tho  moro  I  know  I  know «  224 

to  know  thyself— in  others. .  i  224 
would'st  thou  know  others. .  {  224 
know  naught  but  fame* ...  .n  224 
why,  that  to  know,  which*. .  o  224 

know  thyself x224 

learn  ourselves  to  know 1 224 

those  who  know  thee  not. .  ,m  211 
the  more  we  know  of  any. . .  ./213 
behold,  wo  k.  not  any  thing. <;  202 
not  to  k.  mo  argues  yourself  .J  206 

I  would  know ^ A  406 

k.  how  sublime  a  thing  It  is.X;  408 
that  I  rj&  happier  than  I  k.  ,d  191 


to  know,  to  esteem r231 

know  then  this  truth n  464 

k.  the  world,  not  love  her. . .  .$  455 

I  know  not,  I  ask  not r  243 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  .r  243 
none  knows  whence  or  why.e  244 
to  know  her  was  to  love  her.b  245 

didst  thou  but  know*. x  £45 

I  know  not  why* g246 

then  let  him  k.  that  hatred,  .s  191 
k.  our  friends  in  heaven*. .  .g  194 

I  shall  not  know  him* ^194 

with  Him  that  all  things  k's*  i  194 

not  if  I  know  myself 1 493 

we  know  what  we  are* as  499 

I  know  and  love  the  good. . .  .d  462 

how  little  mortals  know h  463 

humble  that  he  k's  no  moro.v  468 

to  know  that  which n  469 

to  k.  how  little  can  beknown.<469 

all  I  k.  is  that  I  k.  nothing.  .A  470 

Knowost-who  k.  that  thou. . .  ^224 

Knowing-without  k.  us u206 

scarce  knowing  if  we  wish. .»  285 

If,  knowing  Qod 1 345 

Knowledge-share  with  thee  k.  .v  15 
feed  my  soul  with  knowledge.e90 

for  the  book  of  k.  fair e  91 

what  is  k.  but  grieving Z  99 

too  high  the  prices  for  k d  85 

knowledge  In  excess «  62 

knowledge  leads  to  woe sB5 

through  k.  wo  behould <  74 

knowledge  is  the  hill to  98 

knowledge  being  to  be  hod.  .t  104 
through  zeal  knowledge  is . .  .c  488 

knowledge  bloweth  up /489 

profit  in  k.  of  myself* A 163 

knowledge  is  power 1;  222 

in  knowledge  than  in  i>ower.r  222 
knowledge  is  Indeed,  that. . .«  222 
all  knowledge  and  wonder,  .u  222 

pursuit  of  knowledge 10  222 

knowledge  by  suffering s  222 

knowledge  is  not  happiness  aa  222 
the  beginning  of  knowledge.  6  223 

what  is  all  knowledge c  223 

knowledge  and  wisdom «  223 

knowledge  is  proud y 223 

k.  comes  of  learning ^323 

k.  is  but  sorrow's  spy A223 

k.^  s  the  antidote  to  fear. ...  ^*  223 

k.  is  the  knowing  that Xr  223 

k.  is  the  amassed  thought. . . .  <  223 

no  k.  that  is  not  power m  223 

knowledge  doth  bu  t  show  ns .  n  223 
knowledge  may  be  defined. . .  0  223 

the  first  step  to  self  k p  228 

adcsireof  k.  is  the ^223 

all  that  ho  has  to  get  k 9  223 

he  who  acquires  k 0  223 

knowledge  is  of  two  kinds. .  .r  223 

an  humble  k.  of  thyself <  223 

will  not  decay  is  k t<223 

the  depth  of  knowledge to  223 

it  is  only  k.,  which s  223 

every  addition  to  true  k a  224 

only  by  k.  of  that  which c  224 

might  improve  myk d224 

half  our  k.  we  must g^i 

k.  is  wing  whcrowith  wo  fly*.1 224 


by  knowledge  we  do  learn  .,,t  224 

no  difference  between  k r  224 

k.  alone  is  the  being u234 

k.  comes,  but  wisdom o  224 

who  loves  not  knowledge. .  .10  224 

k.,  in  truth,  is  tho a224 

k.  is  the  only  fountain Sf224 

who  binds  his  soul  to  k s  224 

boys  mature  ink.* .J9  834 

sweetly  uttered  knowledge.,  i  840 

domain  of  universalk < 206 

from  living  knowledge  hid.  .d 406 
the  literature  of  knowledge.^  238 
for  quickly  comes  such  k. .  .<i240 

knowledge  is  the  parent y  241 

k.  the  sail,  and  mankind. . .  .10  492 

reader  the  most  k e  298 

woman's  happiest  k «464 

spouseless  virgin  k.  flics <468 

k.  of  our  own  ignorance. . . .  ^  470 

knowledge  comes,  but n  470 

then  is  knowledge  '*  good  " .  .p470 

foundation  of  k.  must p  353 

knowledge  and  reason. ..... .Z354 

not  take  the  place  of  k p  472 

without  which  all  k U75 

Known-devil  where  he  is  k 14 

valued  where  they  best  are  k^  18 
shall  I  do  to  be  forever  k. . . .  .j  114 
known  and  loved  before.... n 242 
and,  having  known  you.... m 243 
reasons  to  himself  best  k  ••••<  466 

Labor-'to  labour  and  to  wait e  3 

labour  with  an  age  of  ease x5 

let  thy  labors  be  one  by  one.  .a 48 

in  chcerfnl  labour. a  66 

teom.  labour  health,  fh>m. ...  .n  65 

ease  and  alternate  labor. 1 67 

usefulness  comes  by  labor. . .  .c  73 

and  labour's  done «82 

labor ;  both  by  sea  and  land* .  b  269 

man  awakes  to  labor s277 

labor  is  discovered  to  be e  226 

the  many  still  must  labor. .  .>  225 

labor,  wide  as  the  earth e226 

L  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. .  .b  381 
day's  out  and  the  L  done. . . .«  482 
no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour*,  o  483 
without  L  there  were  noease.d  225 

honest  L  bears  a  lovely g  225 

1.  there  shall  come  forth  rest  J  225 
the  Joy  that  springs  fh>m  1. .  k  225 
with  difficulty  and  L  hard.,  .n  225 

labor  is  11  fe o  225 

labor  is  rest p225 

my  labor  for  my  travel* r  225 

1.  we  delight  In,  physics*. ..,1225 
I's  and  endures,  and  waits. . .  x  331 
pangs  of  a  poetic  birth  by  I's.  i  336 

only  L  was  to  kill  time g  205 

through  long  days  of  labor. .  g  282 
how  sweet,  when  labours. .  .a 289 
genius  can  never  despise  1. . » 177 

every  labor  sped to  197 

little  1.,  little  aro  our  gaines.g  355 
patient  of  L  when  the  end. .  .X:  295 

a  youth  of  labour  with <895 

incessant  care  ond  1.  of*. ...  6  421 

Laboring-thero's  no  1,  in  tho*..i  804 
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Laborioas-prodact  of  L  jeon.q  469 

XAbumum-liaj: k  thel A 132 

Xabyrlnth-roUs  her  wat'ry  1.  .A  390 

lAck-love  in  others  what  we  1.  ^  94 

thou  shall  not  L  theflower*..e  142 

-what  lack  yon* 47120 

ha,ro  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit*./  372 

to  mourn,  I's  time  to  mend.  .<  427 

L  of  desire  la  the  g^test . .  .r  462 

Xad-Iads  and  lasses  all  bo  gay.b  272 

Iiadder-young  ambition's  1.* . .  .p  9 

golden  ladders  rise <  10 

Lady-L  would  be  queen  for  llfe/50 

liftir  lady  ne'er  could  win i  74 

Low  ladks  read <318 

Jadies  call  him  sweet* d  341 

a  lady  with  her  daughters  or .  d  473 
lords  of  Udlea  intellectual. .  J' 473 
when  a  lady's  in  the  case. . .  .k  474 
Sail  I's,  mask'd,  are  roses*. . . . «  476 
a  lady's  verily  is  as  potent*. . »  347 
if  I's  be  but  young,  and  fair*  a  477 
ladies  whose  bright  eyes. . . .« 109 

pansies  for  ladies  all el48 

ladies,  Uke  Tariogated  tulips  n  122. 
modem  ladies  call  polite ...  .y  414 

a  lady  tender-hearted u  239 

here  comes  the  lady* w  248 

I  know  where  ladies  live. . .  .n»  815 

my  lady  earth a  352 

lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand .  a  474 

lovely  L  garmented  in  light . .  e  478 

honors  more  than  "  lady  "...  2  478 

faint  heart  ne'er  won  fiEUr  1 . .  a  470 

Lady-smock-all  silver  white* . .  /373 

Laid-for  comfort  should  be  1.  .A  67 

Lair-rouse  the  lion  from  his  l.u;  12 

lake-pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake..^  56 

in  the  dark  and  silent  lake..  J  393 

the  union  of  lakes .p  449 

dripping  over  lake 6  872 

Just  kiss'd  the  lake n  874 

twice  seen  in  their  lakes . . .  /161 
dreamingly  out  of  the  lake. .  h  161 
aUps  into  the  bosom  of  the  1.  { 161 
bathing  their  beauties  In  the  I J 161 
pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  1. .  <  3C4 
L  where  drooped  the  willow.A  441 
Lake-blossom-fell  into  the  lake.i  434 

Lamb-the  I's  play  always A  34 

one  dead  lamb  is  there b  82 

wind  to  the  shorn  lamb h  S49 

snowy  lambs,  are  springing. r  871 

are  yoked  with  a  lamb* n  258 

skin  of  an  innocent  lamb*,  .n  267 

we  were  twinn'd  lambs* Z  211 

Lambent-the  1.  easy  light e  277 

Lame-and  impotent*. to  362 

not  ugly,  and  is  not  lame. . .  .g  92 

Lamcnt-L  the  ceasing  of  a. ...  .<  488 

thou  wilt  lament  hereafter,  .n  356 

weakness  to  lament,  or  feai*.9B  72 

Lamentable-is  not  this  a  1.*. .  .r  267 

Lamentation-tean  of  L  * <  416 

a  cry  of  lamentation ./404 

Lamp-my  copper  lamps,  at. . .  .i  13 

lamps  of  scent  and  dew 1 142 

bright  the  lamps  shone  o'er,  ce  121 

the  sacred  lamp  of  day b  411 

glorious  lamp  of  heaven ....  ^'  409 
glowed  the  lamp  of  day A;  409 


lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand,  .a  474 
lamps  with  everlasting  oil.  ,q  288 

sunk  the  lamp  of  light e  289 

to  think  those  glorious  I's. .  J  403 

like  hidden  lamps x  231 

set  her  silver  lamp  on  high.  ./406 
I's,  burnt  out,  in  darkness*,  .u  187 
ready  money  is  Aladdin's  L.  y  462 
taken  up  thy  1.  and  gone.. .  .p  326 

to-morrow  are  as  lamps. . .  .m  429 

Lamplight-.o'cr  him  streaming. 2  SO 

Lance-L  of  Justice  hurtless*.  .y  384 

never  couched  lance*.  .....<  311 

Land-1.  wh^e  my  D&thersdied..^  71 
not  dare  to  fight  for  such  a  h.q  73 

though  not  of  lands 2  67 

one's  native  land  receding. .  .A  70 

a  land  beyond  the  sea <  70 

future's  undiscovered  ]and.aa54 

this  delicious  land 1 70 

my  own,  my  native  land it  70 

my  own,  my  native  land e  71 

land  of  my  sires d71 

fkme  was  great  in  all  the  1.  .h  115 
spoils  i^om  land  and  water,  .o  161 
I  take  the  land  to  my  breast.n  138 
the  land  of  opening  flowers..c  371 
L  because  it  is  heir  own. .  ,d  251 
labor,  both  by  sea  uid  land*.&  269 
through  the  1.  in  green  attire.r  271 
who  own  the  1.  for  many .,.  .2  276 

know  ye  the  land a  223 

the  land  is  gone ^'364 

in  eastern  lands  they  talk. . .« 129 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  1..  .^  338 
violet  of  his  native  land. . . . .« 160 
one  to  the  land  of  promise,  .e  266 

the  land  of  darkness. e  265 

the  purple  land oS90 

into  the  bowels  of  the  1.*. .  .w  460 
1.  to  which  desire  forever  . .  .$  175 
a  1.  where  beauty  cannot.*,  .n  193 
plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land .  .r  492 
of  thy  presence,  and  no  1*.  ..22  497 
a  1.  of  levity  is  a  1.  of  guUt.  .d  189 

thrice  so  much  land* A  293 

let  other  lands,  exulting. . .  .w  295 

pass  fh>m  land  to  land r  315 

1. ;  sot  out  to  plant  a  wood. .  .e  463 
lands  wore  fairly  portioned  .o  449 
praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  1.A  823 

the  union  of  lands .i>  449 

God,  and  your  native  land.  .A  829 

great  history  of  the  land . . .  .#  474 

my  native  land — good  nightn  430 

Landing-on  some  silent  shore..v  80 

Landlord-l's  hospitable  door.  ,p  841 

Ijmdmark-L  of  a  new  domain  ,k  374 

life  hath  set  no  landmarks  . .  o  233 

temples,  at  once,  and  I's A  39 

Landscai>e-the  darkened  1 o  59 

love  is  like  a  landscape a  242 

landscape  of  the  past .p  827 

on  the  landscape  green i;  276 

will  the  1.  tire  the  view v225 

asoftl.  of  mild  earth ^473 

lAue-the  wonders  of  the  1. . .  .fr  437 
lAUg  syne-days  o'  lang  syne.  J 172 

Language-a  blush  is  no  1 9  35 

well  worth  all  languages »'  56 

they  speak  all  languages . . .  .cl09 


the  Eternal's  language a  IGS 

language  wherewith  spring. i  137 
cruel  language  of  the  eye . . .«  380 
language  quaint  and  olden,  .e  129 

on  its  leaves  a  mystio  1 « 129 

1.  was  given  to  us  that A  22C 

I's  are  no  more  than {226 

O,  that  those  lips  had  1 J  226 

L  is  a  city  to  the  building. .  .k2» 
language  is  fossil  poetry  ...  .2  226 
L  is  only  the  instrument.  ..m  226 
his  language  in  his  teara*. .  .0  226 
L  in  their  very  gesture* ...  .9  226 

L,  as  well  as  the  faculty r226 

for  its  language  is  song a  282 

not  to  know  the  language*.. Jb  237 

speaks  three  or  four  I's* 2  237 

you  taught  me  language*. .  .n  237 
flowers  are  love's  truest  I...0  12S 
language  spoken  by  angels  .A  282 

language  fsdes  before 1 282 

she  sx>€aks  a  various  1 J  285 

I  leam'd  the  1.  of  another. .  .9  287 
tears  I  the  awfal language. .  .v  415 

language  in  his  tears* ^416 

silent  language  of  grief J  417 

kindness — a  1.  which  the. . .  .c  220 

noble  and  expressive  1 J  314 

the  wind  has  a  language p  466 

enlargement  of  the  1 m  3S1 

unkind  language  is  sure  to. .«  449 
at  a  great  feast  of  languages*.r  351 
Chatham's  language  was  his  .a:  342 

language  in  her  eye* f  476 

accords  to  his  language ...  .0  481 

Languid-L  i>ow'rlcss  limbs. . . .«  888 

languid  violets  love  to  die. . .« 160 

Languish-how  his  eyes  1 b  116 

Languished-bent  and  1.  as  in ..  A  422 

Languor-halt  nor  1.  know e  9 

languor  is  a  punishment. . .  .r  205 
Lantern-in  the  L  of  the  night..«  274 

in  thy  dark  lantern q2BA 

my  guide,  and  L  to  my  feet*.o  180 

our  lantern  the  moon a  296 

therefore  bear  you  the  1.* a  6Q0 

Laocoon-or  say  of  the  L n318 

Lap-into  thy  mother's  lap a»  6 

as  in  my  mother's  lap w90 

drawn  ttom  earth's  prolific  l.o  148 
in  her  full  lap  the  champac's  J 135 

upon  the  lap  of  earth e  260 

fall  in  the  fresh  lap* .p  154 

your  L  and  fill  your  bosom.  ,h  157 
fbom  her  green  lap  throws,  .it  271 
autumn  into  earth's  lap. ...  j  376 

lap  me  in  deUght n  821 

lApland-lovely  as  a  L.  night. . .  .to  7 
Lapped-L  in  downy  dreams. . . .«  403 
lAp wing-Beatrice,  like  a  L*. . .  ^  25 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  l.,k 873 
Larch-knoU  of  solemn  larches.^  250 
Larded-eo  1.  with  my  mattei*.]rS16 
Larder-keeps  our  larder  clean . .  ifc  13 
Large-largo  was  his  bounty. . ..«  413 
everything  is  twice  as  laxge'oa  492 
Largeness-1.  but  th'  exactly. . .  .m  58 
Lorger-l.  than  this  we  leave. . .  .9  79 
lark-the  lark  at  heaven's  gate*.(r  16 

sweetly  as  the  lark* A23 

soar  above  the  morning  1.*. .  .^  25 
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and  not  the  Urk* o28 

zaTon  sing  bo  like  a  lark*. . .  .m  30 

no  lark  so  blithe  aa  he o  65 

above  the  morning  lark* g25 

the  lark,  that  holds 125 

with  the  lark  to  bed o25 

lark  so  Bhrill  and  clear j>  25 

lark  begin  his  flight 9  25 

In  lark  and  nightingale r  25 

the  sky  poised  lark «25 

the  mounting  larks a  26 

sunrise  wakes  the  lark cZ  26 

lark  that  sings  out  of  tune*.  ./2G 
the  lark,  the  herald  of  the*. .  .g  2G 

gentle  lark,  weary  of* h20 

I  took  the  lark  for  a* ^;  26 

up  springs  the  lark n  26 

the  lark  sung  loud o  26 

watch  the  early  lark  arise. . .  .7  26 
L  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs.p  26 

the  merry,  merry  lark in  81 

hoped  to  catch  larks y  1C2 

the  larks  descending  breast. o  138 

wak'd  by  the  lark* a  278 

not  show'rs  to  larks m  2U 

then  lark  to  shepherd's  car*,  e  240 

the  morning  sky  the  lark A  313 

L,  at  break  of  day  arising*. . .  .e386 
1.  becomes  a  sightless  song. .  2  433 

Xiark-spur-the  1-s.  listens m  131 

Xascivious-plcaslng  of  a  lute*,  b  163 
Iiaflh-thcir  long,  fine  lashes.  ...u  110 

lash  the  vice  and  follies a  452 

waves  1.  the  frighted  shores  J  404 
1.  the  rascal  naked  through*.o  849 

lAohed-lash'd  into  Latin d  492 

lAss-then  she  made  the  I's,  0.&  473 

I<as8itude-a  pleasing  1 «  388 

last-love  thyself  last* /  9 

I  on  thee  should  look  my  last.t  86 

where  last  I  saw  her  face z  89 

shall  live  and  last  for  aye ....  10  79 

last  at  his  cross w  472 

they  are  the  last a  131 

Ikr  off— at  last,  to  all e303 

Ood  giveth  quietness  at  last.e  862 

last  to  lay  the  old  aside { 170 

should  the  big  last  extend. . .  a  819 
last  and  best  of  all  Ood's . . . .  m  475 

the  last,  best  work a476 

1,  the  best  rescrv'd  of  Ood.  .d  476 
Shan  be  the  earth's  last  man.v  335 
man  may  1.,  but  never  lives. o  210 
L  taste  of  sweets  is  Bweete8t*.o411 

last  words  of  Marmion 1 452 

though  1.,  not  least  in  love*. r  248 

quietly  stick  to  the  last 0 184 

the  last  of  all  the  Bomans*.aa  185 

last  of  all  oar  evils  fear m  200 

years  together  over  his  last.  .«818 

heaven's  last  best  gift q  464 

the  last  stiU  loveliest .j  446 

although  our  last  and  least*. £  496 

though  lost,  not  least 06OO 

oil^ring  is  the  last X;347 

tch-lifts  the  latch,  and  enters. o  6 

rural  I's  to  his  entrance* JI;  77 

leaves  it  upon  the  latch qSl 

the  latch  is  fast 5  288 

hand  was  at  the  hitch 1464 

Latohet-unloose  the  latchets.  .a  106 


Late-late,  late,  BO  late u91 

too  late,  too  late u91 

she  is  late m  131 

therefore  come  not  late d  869 

white  rose  weeps,  "  she  is  L"  Jk  260 
Borrow  never  comes  too  late. y  396 
love  that  comes  to'^  late*. . .  .p  247 

better  late  than  ne  /er p  491 

better  late  than  never ^601 

see  thee  now,  though  late,  .m  324 
finds  too  1.  that  men  betray. A:  474 

nothing  is  too  late  tilL jp  424 

too  late  I  stayed p  427 

Latest-espoused,  my  1.  found. 9  464 

Latin-he  speaks  Latin* i  237 

good,  my  lord,  no  Latin*.  ,..k  237 

hish'd  into  Latin d492 

small  Latin,  and  less  Greek.  .<  493 

Lattice-through  the  wreathed  1.^*  31 

round  the  lattice  creep e  403 

through  hi  J  lattice  peeped,  .b  253 
door;  and  at  the  lattice d  466 

Laugh-1.  as  I  pass  in  thunder,  .u  69 

laugh,  like  parrots,  at* 1 51 

if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing.X;  64 

my  child's  laugh  rang m  81 

in  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed p  19 

1.  where  we  must,  bo  candid.p  180 
laugh.  O  murmuring  spring. c  140 

rejoice,  and  freely  laugh «407 

Ilaugh  likeachUd dl50 

full  of  Joy  laughs  the  Bky. . .  J  374 

fiiir  laughs  the  mom <486 

weep,  and  I  could  laugh*. .  .m  463 
whoever  loves  al.  must  sigh.  1 293 
laugh  when  I  am  merry*. .  .m  445 
that  laughs  away  the  clouds.d  393 
long,  loud  laugh,[sincero. . .  .p  222 
must  1.  before  we  are  happy  .t  226 
the  wittie  man  laughs  least. «  226 

laugh  not  too  much u  226 

lesse  at  thine  own  things  1.  .u  226 

laugh  and  be  &t v  226 

laugh  at  your  friends a  227 

you  may  laugh  the  more.. .  .a  227 
to  1.  were  want  of  goodness. .  b  227 
you  shall  see  him  laugh*. .  .d  227 

they  hiugh  that  win* ./227 

laugh  at  the  Jesta  or  pranks. a  122 

on  the  fields  until  they  1 ./411 

the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  .  .d  288 
thou  wilt  not  laugh  at  poets  A  243 

rejoice  and  freely  laugh s  407 

I's  like  a  babe  Just  roused. .  .0  270 

Laughable-swear  the  Jest  be  1*.<  61 

Laughed-woke  up  and  1.  uponp  137 
he's  laughed  and  said  his  say  1 294 
blue  eyes  of  heaven  laughed.t  436 
full  well  they  laughed e  304 

Laughing-with  singing,  L ...  .a  360 

1.  in  the  summer  sun { 109 

chased  1.  sunbeams  through.a  141 
laughing  the  clouds  away ...t  276 

Laughter-heaven  still  with  L. . .  .6  9 
our  sincercst  1.  with  some.  .m262 
1.  holding  both  his  sides  . . .  .^  264 
o'er  the  rabble's  laughter. . .  J 176 
how  much  lies  in  laughter  .  .t  226 

0.  I  am  stabbed  with  1.* e  227 

his  eyes  in  flood  with  L*. . .  .g  227 

1.  almost  ever  cometh. . .  • , . . A  227 


with  mirth  and  laughter*. .  .a  265 
when  her  lovely  L  shows . . . .  i  308 
what  L  and  what  music  ....J  429 

Launched-1.  above  a* n  477 

Laura-L.  had  been  Petrarch's. 6  464 
Laureate-strew  the  1.  hearse.  .Xr  132 
Laurel— to  grow  green  forever,  .n  88 

L  shall  weave  bowers 0  377 

L  sheds  her  cluster 'd  bloom..! 433 

the  L  meed  of  mightie .j'  433 

the  overflow  of  arbutus  and  1.  e  434 

wait  till  the  laurel  bursts <  144 

laurel  for  the  perfect  prime . . .«  6 

Lave-limbs  I  wont  to  lave e  366 

Law-his  will  his  law s  47 

to  all  facts  there  are  laws e  43 

higher  law  than  the n  62 

base  of  things — ^law  and  war  .p  79 
make  the  laws  of  a  nation ....  i  17 

laws  die,  books  never X;  39 

law,  what  plea  bo  tainted* . . .  A  88 

duty  grows,  thy  law y  98 

in  law's  grave  study  six u  490 

obey  the  law  of  society ./894 

live  obedient  to  the  law,  in..«  181 

equal  law  which  it  had z  182 

base  laws  of  servitude  began  A16T 
mysterious  law ;  true  source /; 257 

Gods  universal  law v  ./257 

Imitations  and  regard  of  1. .  .d  367 
pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law*  ^333 
laws  are  above  magistrates. .« 840 
sweep  of  all-embracing  laws.0  370 

law  of  all  men's  minds a  285 

nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  L*/217 
the  law  ;  your  exposition*,  .k  217 
I  charge  you  by  the  law*  ....1 218 
who  loves  God  and  his  law.  .u  179 

civil  laws,  are  cruel* 1 459 

that  laws  were  like  cobwebs.c  307 ' 
the  law  of  heaven  and  earth .  e  807 

where  1.  ends  tyranny ./d07 

Just  laws  are  no  restraint . . .  1 307 

a  Just  law  will  interfere 1 307 

shall  the  laws  dispense k  307 

the  rigour  of  -penal  law { 307 

laws  grind  the  poor m  307 

rich  men  rule  the  law m  307 

law  is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  .p  307 

triumph  o'er  the  law r  307 

with  clamour  pleads  the  I's. . «  807 

nothing  is  L  that  is  not u  807 

convict  by  course  of  law*. .  .v  807 
old  fsther  antick  the  law*. .  .x  307 

but  is  this  "hiw"* a808 

crowner's-questlaw* a  808 

do  as  adversaries  do  in  law*. 5  308 
I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  l.*e308 
firamo  the  law  unto  my  will*.e  308 
a  subject  and  challenge  law*  /308 
inlaw,  what  plea  so  tainted*.^  306 

buys  out  the  hiw* A  308 

hath  stepp'd  into  the  law*. . .  1 308 
o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law*.Jt  308 
the  bloody  book  of  law*...  ..2308 
we  are  for  law  ;  ho  dies*. . .  .q  308 
make  a  Bcare-crow  of  the  L*.  r  308 
when  law  can  do  no  right*. .«  808 

that  law  bar  no  wrong* 9  808 

laws  are  most  multiplied. . . .  v  808 
good  opinion  of  the  law. . .  .it;  303 
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all  thy  UwB  forever <  250 

breathing  hoofleliold  lawa. . .  ^463 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  nLine..<  464 
pnrpoB'd  more  than  law. . . .  y  291 

the  first  great  law  is m302 

one  s<de  ruler, — his  law .^  494 

commands  the  I's,  and  lords  ./448 
knows  no  L  bnt  his  caprice. d  449 
unvary'd  I's  preserve  each.  ,g  826 

laws  wise  as  nature ..j/  326 

order  Is  Heaven's  first  law. .  .i  826 
statutes,  and  most  biting  r8*io499 
thy  laws  In  nature's  works.  .<  843 

the  Giver  of  the  law dS04 

L  preserves  the  earth  a «  848 

law  which  moulds  a  tear. . . . . «  848 

strain  not  the  laws. . . « j  849 

reason  is  the  life  of  the  law.  ,g  807 
of  law  there  can  be  no  less.,  .r  857 

law  can  discover  sin a  868 

many  Ts  argues  so  many  sins.»  884 

twven  hours  to  law 2424 

Lawful-all  our  L  pleasures •  268 

Law-giver-poets  should  be  1-g's  r  336 

lawn-the  1.,  which,  after «  434 

let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns. .  .9  26 

is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn <60 

tha^  strew  the  every  lawn. . .  .0 160 
sinuous  paths  of  L  and  moss.c  139 
o'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds. . .  .m  129 

through  the  lawn .J9  286 

Lawyer-l's  are  made  in  a  day.  .n  807 
Ts  repose,  each  wrapt  up. ..  .0 184 

scarce  hurts  the  lawyer 9  807 

let's  kill  all  the  lawyers*. . .  .m808 

breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer^.o  80S 

Lay-hapless  lover  courts  thy  l.JeTS 

have  throbb'd  at  our  lay a  71 

as  gently  lay  my  head <  888 

world  will  listen  to  my  lays.r  868 

and  listen  to  my  lay i  436 

makes  the  sweeter  lay e  284 

delight  by  heavenly  lays e  838 

lAy-flgure-must  have  a  1-f. . .  .w  884 
Lazily-hang  firom  the  boughs .  ..k  272 
Lea-winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. .  v  106 

cowslip  loves  the  lea. X 131 

of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lea <  138 

standing  on  this  pleasant  1.  .<  202 

overuse  longdarklea »288 

Lead-like  molten  lead* 06 

compound  of  putty  and  1. .  .a  198 

heave  oft  the  lead J  313 

why  dost  thou  L  these  men*.<  319 

lead  me  where  Thou  wilt. .  .m  360 

Leadost-Thou  lead'st  me. ......  1 292 

Leaf-sear,  the  yellow  leaf* ./7 

my  days  are  in  the  yeUow  1. . .  .0  6 
on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. . . .« 106 

not  a  leaf  will  grow h  143 

swells  the  leaves  within )k  269 

a  white-thorn  leaf  appears,  .m  269 

wear  the  crimson  leaf y  465 

when  great  leaves  fall* d  107 

I  wish  I  were  the  lily's  leaf,  .r  144 
thy  huge,  high  1.  of  green,  .d  140 

fitting,  leaf  by  leaf &  138 

violets  cover 'd  up  in  I'a . . .  .t<  128 
flowers  and  I's  and  graases./k  872 
she  stopped  and  ouUed  a  1.  .g  162. 
not  a  leaf  that  fidla  upon . . .  .2 190 


sorrow  and  the  soarlet  leaf. .  1 876 

leaf  by  leaf 6  277 

kisses  the  blushing  leaf. . .  .w  277 
fode  away  as  doth  a  leaf. . . .  .r  278 
every  leaf  its  balm  receives.!;  834 
its  fanlike  I's  to  the  Ught. .  .h  156 
chosen  1.  of  bard  and  chief. .  m  166 

no  leaves  it  has bl68 

quivers  every  leaf 6  404 

there's  a  soul  in  every  leaf.  .<  126 

nor  air.  nor  leaf  is  lost e  231 

fidls  with  the  leaf 9  417 

the  leaf  is  dead .....o483 

each  leaf  a  ripple  with d436 

trembling  seized  its  every  l.«  436 

cherry  hung  the  crimson  1. .  f  437 

one  was  of  the  Egyptian  1. .  .6  488 

Leafless-in  his  L  bowers ..... .a  877 

Leafy-birda in  1.  galleries.... ^440 

Leak-thou  spring'st  a  leak ...  .v  816 

Lean-neither  I's  on  this  side. . .  <  43 
has  a  1.  and  hungry  look*. . .«  203 

leans  fbr  all  pleasure b  462 

black  deeds  do  1.  on  crutches.a385 

Leap-he  that  leaps  the  wide. .  .p  41 

look  before  you  ere  you  leap  J  43 

looke  before  thou  leape «  43 

look  eretixou  leap ^44 

going  to  leap  into  the  dark  .  ,g  96 
leap  down  to  different  seas,  m  865 

leaps  the  live  thunder a  404 

leap  to  meet  theo.  leap 0  242 

leaps  with  delirious  bound. 9  822 

Leapod-1.  overboard  with «  881 

Leaplng-L  In  shady  dells. ... .  .2461 

Leap-year^leap-year  gives  it.  .fr  269 

leap-year  doth  combine. . .  •  .d  269 

Learn-but  she  may  learn* . . . .  <  267 

no  man  will  learn  anything.^  203 
living  man  who  dost  not  1.  >g  206 
princes  learn  no  art  truly. .  .e  867 

but  she  may  loam* J  224 

learn  to  live,  and  live  to  1. .  .d  228 

I  learn  to  pity  them w  882 

1.  now  with  pity  to* 6  333 

L  in  suffering  what  they. . .  .t  387 

dun  but  she  can  learn* y  464 

shame  and  misery  not  to  1 ..  a  444 
will  leam  of  thee  a  prayer. . .  e  830 
he  that  will  learn  to  pray  ...1 844 
to  leam  to  bear  is  easier.. . .  .r  483 

Leomed-tbo  1.  compute j>  109 

ask  of  the  learned  the  way. .«  227 
contest  follows,  and  much  1 .  .g  870 
I  learnt  life  f^m  the  poets..m  837 
Judges  ought  to  be  more  1. .  .0  217 

leam'd  without  sense «406 

loads  of  learned  lumber . . . .«  406 

make  the  learned  smile giffl 

has  thou  not  L  me  how*. . .  .e  815 
that  he  has  leam'd  so  much.o  468 
many  less  leam'd  than  he.  .«i  470 
which  is  never  sufficiently  Lp  851 
the  leam'd  reflect  on  what.  .(^866 
Leaming-1.  hath  gained  most,  .e  88 
without  the  love  of  leaming.v  47 

match  his  L  and  his  wit <  96 

train  boys  to  learning. ..... .a  102 

L  turns  no  student  pale. . .  ^'  209 
in  learning  to  form  a  lily. .  .ft  186 
learning  hath  its  iniluicy .. .  ^  337 


I  speak  of  that  learning. . .  .x»  227 
without  lAarnJTTig  something .«  344 

without  the  love  of  1 c  385 

enough  of  L  to  misquote. . .  .9 SSO 
1.  without  thought  is  labor.»  S27 
L  by  study  must  be  won...  .p2^ 
whence  is  thy  learning. ...  .9  22T 
for  leaming  is  the  fonntain.1 22T 

with  1.  first  must  needs f  227 

the  Lord  of  leaming u  22T 

leaming  is  a  dangerous....  10 227 
no  man  is  wiser  for  his  1. . .  .y  227 
leaming  is  but  an  adjunct*.  .a228 
we  are,  our  1.  likewise*. ...  .a  228 

0  this  1. !  what  a  thing  it  is*.6  228 
much  L  shows  how  little. . .  .e  228 

1  seem  to  Inhale  leaming. . .«  239 
for  1.  me  your  language*. . .  .n  237 

where  leamizig  lies. 2  244 

much  leaming  shows k  4a$ 

nonsense,  and  leaming e  468 

on  scraps  of  leaming  dote. .  u  851 
pupil  would  be  1.  stilL g  855 

Least-evils  I  have  chose  the  1. .  a  56 
what  we  least  can  spare . . .  .m  900 
although  our  last  and  least*. <  496 
least  erected  spirit  that  fell .  n  462 
though  last,  not  least o  603 

Leather-rest  is  all  but  L  or kbH 

he*  wondered  that  lether*. . .  .c  319 

Leave-homes  amidst  green  I's.  .n21 
his  ancient  song  of  leaves. ... i  29 

leaves  are  waving  green 9  23 

the  leaves  feisfc  fell ft  30 

leave  that  till  to-morrow p  43 

like  the  race  of  leaves  is a45 

tender  leaves  of  hope*. f»48 

with  I's  and  flowers  do  cover,  j  81 

leave  behind  a  voice  that e  59 

light  shade  for  the  leaves  ....  m  69 
1.  us  and  find  us  the  same. ...» 45 
flower  like,  closes  thus  its  I's.?  79 

leaves  have  their  time »81 

crowding  through  the  Isavos.^  27 
dark  and  glossy  I's  so  thick. m  143 

the  unsunned  leaves » 140 

marigold  abroad  her  leaves,  .p  148 
rows  of  heart-shaped  leaves,  e  147 

its  soft  leaves  unfold p  149 

transparent  I's  scarce  cast  a. 9 133 
meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  I's.d  183 
between  dead  matted  leaves .  c  159 
largest  of  her  upright  I's. .  .m  150 
I's  of  the  locust  and  walnut .  ft  379 
dry  leaves  upon  the  wall.... p 273 
the  dead  leaves  their  rich. .  .j  973 
sat  in  thechariot  of  its  I's. .  '.e  133 
among  the  rustling  leaves ...  2 133 
I's  are  turned  to  the  north . .  j  138 
green  I's.  opening  as  I  pa8S..u  371 
rose  by  rose  I  strip  the  I's . .  .n  151 
pure  amang  the  leaves  sae. . .g  151 

yellow  rose  leaves  fidllng a  164 

leaves  are  beginning  to  IS^e.e  155 

Its  leaves  are  all  dead e  155 

green  I's  are  whispering  to.  ./155 
shuts  up  her  golden  leaves . .« 167 

leaves  of  tender  green 1 150 

their  own  leaves  have  made.. 2 160 
tender  leaves  are  bursting. .  .9  373 
dead  leaves  lUl  and  melt. . •  .s  878 
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the  wre  leaves  are  flying. . .  ,p  376 
among  the  withering  leaveg.dSTG 
•where  fiOling  leaves  fiater. .  ,h  876 
I's  are  scar'd  and  withor'd..  .ib  376 

rose's  trembling  leaves m  376 

I's  are  sear,  and  flowers 6  878 

lusty  spring,  all  dight  in  I's.p  373 
tremulous  leaves  with  soft,  .d  12D 
quickly  will  the  pale  red  I's.  j  375 
the  leaves  of  memory  socmed.e  2C1 
leaves  in  wintry  weather. . .  J  261 
the  yellow  leaves  shall  have. as  225 
poets'  I's  are  gathered  one. .  .<  337 

rustle  of  the  leaves &281 

rose  I's  fiiU  into  billows  of. .  .k41Q 
1*8  and  swelling  buds  are. ..  .9  370 
hollow  whistling  in  the  I's*. in  M7 

leaves  dead  are  driven 9  467 

whose  gray  loaves  quiver. . .  .i  ill 

iUl'n  leaves  which  kept r  816 

together  like  Is  in  a  gust. . .  .h  425 
that  makes  the  green  leaves,  .c  432 
many  leaves  are  twinkling  . .  i  432 

«f  multitudinous  leaves cl  434 

dancing  leaves  his  reed c  434 

blossoms  and  I's  in  plenty..  ,h  435 

O  leave  the  elder-bloom <  436 

perceives  its  glossy  leaves. .  .n  437 

leave  thee,  native  soil d  326 

clothes  herself  with  leaves. . .  i  438 

Ita  leaves  of  velvet  green {439 

leaves  of  beauty,  his  f^it  of.r  439 

pavement,  carpeted  with  I's.  j  440 

tear  the  dose-shut  I's  apart.. e  349 

stand  like  midnight  leaves.  ,p  488 

get  L  to  work  in  this  world,  .g  482 

Iieavcning-must  tarry  the  l.*.n  302 

I^eaving-like  the  leaving  It*. . . .«  84 

Iied-has  led  and  turned  me. . .  .^r  256 

led  yellow  autumn,wreath'd.^  875 

Leda-Leda's  love,  and  cresses.. e  146 

Ledge-leaning  over  rocky  I's.  .a  142 

I«oo-watera  of  the  river  Lee. . . .«  365 

I^eek-mouse's  hert  not  worth  a  L/12 

Irfws  and  the  mere  lees* a  235 

Ijeft-'tis  better  to  be  left u  240 

tome  up  to  the  lefts J  319 

cannon  to  left  of  them ./461 

what  we  left,  we  lost A  60 

no  rain  left  in  heaven <  90 

Iieg-swan's  bUck  I's  to  white*.Ji  88 
bis  I's  are  I's  for  necessity*,  .hh  12 

bis  legs  cannot* J  316 

upon  his  own  legs  grown ...g 301 

on  throe  legs  upborne 2301 

with  leaden  legs  and  batty*,  n  891 
bis  legs  bestrid  the  ocean*. .  v  367 
threadlike  legs  spread  out. .  .2>  212 
can  honour  set  to  a  leg*. ...  .u  199 
one  pair  of  English  legs*. .  ,gg  497 
there  men  without  legs  get.  .0 184 
under  his  huge  I's,  and  peep*  ./186 

L^facy-books  are  legacies y  86 

bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  L*.a  184 

LegendHitrange  is  told  of. ./31 

pine  is  the  mother  of  I's. ..  .A;  440 
Legerlty-and  f^resh  legerity*. .  .e  260 

Leglble-and  makes  them  1 <292 

Leisure-peace,  immortal  1 i  272 

leisure  is  pain A  328 

blest  leisure  is  our  curse. ..  .A  238 


no  dates  in  his  flue  leisure.  ,d  180 
and  leave  us  L  to  be  good. .  ,g  228 

L,  that  in  trim  gardens i  176 

eyes  have  L  for  their  tears,  .a  428 
be  better  at  thy  leisure*. . .  .nn  497 
Lely-Lely  on  animated  canvas,  h  314 
Lcman-by  L's  waters  wash'd.  ^  256 
LemoD-1.  and  the  piercing. . .  ,p  433 
Lemonade-black  eyes  and  1. .  .a  194 
Lend-only  L  me  to  the  world. . .  Z  34 

fjriend  to  lend  a  hand e  405 

he  lends  out  money  gratis*..^  192 

have  money  to  lend <  464 

Lendiug-orrcars  by  1.  them. .  ^424 
Length-drags  its  slow  1.  along. <  330 

Lengthened-L  as  onr  sun d  90 

Lenity-1.  will  operate  with. ...q 263 
Lent-hand  was  kindly  lent*. .  .r  210 

though  we're  in  Lent o293 

Leper-how  like  the  leper,  with. {  21 
Less-of  the  eagle  were  the  loss.g  24 

rather  than  be  less y  55 

of  two  evils  the  less  is olOC 

man  the  1.,  but  nature  more.a  £31 
make  less  thy  body,  hence*. s  417 
degrees,  and  beautifally  less.e  406 
how  much  less  than  one. . .  .m 231 
the  less  is  said  the  better.. .  .y  826 
never  less  alone  than  when. .«  895 
Lesser-woman  is  tho  L  man. .  ^  478 
Lesson-birlhday  l's  are  done. .  .h  34 
still  harder  1.,  how  to  die. ...  .r  56 

enforce  great  lessons ^'  106 

lessons  from  past  errors h  108 

as  Just  a  1.  it  may  speak. . .  .a  150 
this  lesson  seems  to  carry. .  .n  256 
perhaps  the  greatest  lesson,  .p  299 

lessons  wo  could  read ...2160 

Let-be  dearly  let,  or  let  alone,  .c  193 
Lethargy-lethargy  that  crceps.r  888 
Lethe-my  sense  in  L.  steep*. .  .g  116 

L.,  the  river  of  oblivion h  890 

Lethcan-Qo  Lethean  drug o  313 

Letter- tho  lover  of  letters  loves,  .i  8 
so  old,  r  can  write  a  letter. . . .%  34 

man  of  letters  is  more r37 

goes  by  letter,  and  afl'ection*..d  56 

grand  army  of  letters J  76 

in  golden  letters  should*. . . .  ./79 

a  good  faco  is  a  letter ./Ill 

sweet  l's  of  tho  angel  tongue.  1 125 
letters  cowslips  on  the  hill. .  .i  137 
O  blessed  l's  I  that  combine.^  337 
a  new  flood  called  "  lottom  ".<  288 

sweet  to  stammer  one  L a  165 

prince  without  l's  is  a  pUot.e  867 
pause  awhile  from,  letters. .  .0  405 
letters  unto  trembling., . . .  .n  313 

in  the  bittier  letter*. . . .  • 1 808 

is  in  tho  letter  found A  816 

letter,  sent  to  prove  me ,j  815 

thy  letter  was  a  flash k  815 

letters  ftora  absent  firiends.  ..2  815 

used  for  written  letters m  815 

1.  gushing  from  tho  heart. . .  .j>  815 

kind  letters  that  betray r  315 

letters  for  some  wretch's  aid.u  315 
too  many  of  your  letters. . . .«  815 
letters  trembling  I  uncloso.  .6  816 

letters,  soft  interpreters «  316 

each  year  a  homely  letter. . .  «/816 


prove  a  truo  love-letter g  816 

it  is  by  the  benefit  of  letters.  A  816 
if  this  letter  move  him  not*  J  816 
I  have  a  letter  firom  her*. . .  .1e  816 
hear  firom  thee  by  lettered,  .m  816 
my  l's  before  did  satisfy*. . .»  816 

the  letter  is  too  long* 08I6 

go,  littlo  letter,  apace 9  816 

noblo  letters  of  the  dead r  816 

thou  bringest  letters #816 

I  pray  you  in  your  letters*.  ^  219 

zed  I  thou  unnecessary  L*. .  .d  600 

Lettered-give  1.  i>omp  to  tooth .  a  338 

Letting-1. 1  dare  not  wait  upon*/74 

XiDvel-in  her  husband's  heart*.^  268 

beneath  the  1.  of  all  care A  269 

there's  nothing  1.  in  our*. .  ..co  463 
within  tho  L  of  your  firown*.o  863 
Leveled-L  at  our  purposes* . .  ..6  409 
Leven-on  L's  banks. while  free.e  866 
Lever-mind  is  the  great  L  of . .  6  214 
Levity-land  of  1.  is  a  land  of. .  ,d  189 
not  for  1.,  but  for  tho  total.  ,m  241 

Lexicography-80  lost  in  1 <  481 

Liar-him  a  notorious  liar* c  51 

truth  silences  tho  liar «  444 

Libation-«hed  l's  on  his  shrine^'  468 
Libel-convey  a  1.  in  a  frown . .  .*  887 
Liberal-1.  of  your  loves  and*. .  /171 

very  kind ;  and  liberal* *  304 

Libcrtino-air,  a  chartcr'd  L*. ..»  340 

puff* d  and  reckless  1.* r  317 

Liberty-Rubduo  rational  L 61 

truo  liberty  is  lost 61 

no'orlook  on  liberty* /91 

sweet  land  of  liberty ^7  71 

what  is  1.  without  wisdom. .  q  228 

liberty's  in  every  blow- r  228 

lovo  of  1.  with  life  is  given . .  w  328 
give  me  1.,  or  givo  me  death.  10  328 

when  they  cry  liberty a»  328 

this  truo  liberty y228 

a  crust  of  bread,  and  L s228 

01.!  l.I  how  many  crimes. oa  328 

I  must  have  1.,  withal* e  329 

why,  headstrong  liberty*. .  ..d  329 
on  tho  light  of  1.  you  saw..../329 
largest  1.  compatible  with.. m 276 

'tis  1.  alone  that  gives ti  328 

playing  at  liberty m864 

thee  forth,  immortal  1 e  329 

being  pentfirom  liberty*. . . .  .<  83J 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand*. .  ,p  460 
BO  loving  Jealous  of  his  I* . . .  .<  348 

liberty  and  law a807 

there  liberty  cannot  be .j  888 

imprisoned  liberty «889 

liberty  and  union  now a839 

by  consequence,  liberty. .,.aa 446 
brightest  in  dungeons,  1. .  ...A  817 

Library-need  not  large  l's g  229 

l's  are  as  the  shrine h  329 

a  1.  is  but  the  soul's  burial.  ^  229 
a  great  1.  contains  the  diary  m  329 
a  library  may  be  regarded.,  .n  329 
room  of  a  wise  man  is  a  1. ...  6  329 

a  numerous  and  select  1 q  329 

every  1.  should  try  to  be r  339. 

I  look  upon  a  1.  as  a  kind. . . .«  239 
a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  1. .  .u  239 
take  choice  of  all  my  1.* e  330 
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L  to  the  lorer  of  books &  230 

Licenae-L  they  mean  when. ..«  228 

L  to  outrage  hlB  bouI o4Sl 

Llchen-L  fondly  clinging J 144 

with  lichens  is  It  overgrown  b  168 
liok-l's  the  hand  Just  ral8ed..m  884 
lid-wlth  folded  lids  beneath..]^  141 

from  your  golden  lids a  147 

sweeter  than  the  lids  of*. . .  .i  ISO 
lUnt  as  the  lids  of  maiden 's.o  439 
beneath  dosed  lids  and  folds  q  889 
Ide-name  npon  a  lie  Jnst  made^'  87 
lies  to  hide  It  makes  it  two. . .  o  88 
dream  then,  a  shadowy  lie . .  .t  98 
to  lie  that  way  thou  go'st*. .  ./SI 
his  faults  lie  gently  on  him*  p  63 

all  compliments  are  lies m  60 

the  lie  with  circumstance*. .  w  67 

the  lie  direct* w67 

fear  not  to  lie o76 

after  all  what  is  a  lie n  113 

a  lie  may  do  thee  grac^.. . .  .q  113 

lie,  sir,  with  such* r  113 

lies  are  like  the  father  that*  v  113 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need*.y  113 
joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie.  66 113 

now  lies  he  there* ttll8 

dost  thou  lie  so  low* s;  119 

you  lie — under  a  mistake. .  .g  105 
the  darkest  meaning  of  a  lie.a  144 

how  Justly  doth  a  lie a  144 

they  lie  about  our  feet i  135 

summer  lies  low m  876 

yet  would  I  gratefully  lie. . . . j>  376 

lie  not  down  wearied p  225 

lie  itself  the  Inferior  gift. . .  .v  228 

of  fleeting  lie,  its  lustre «  228 

now  Ho  I  like  a  king* &  368 

in  dreams  which  scarcely  lie  1 287 
lie  In  honor's  truckle-bed. .  .d  199 

thero  all  the  honour  lie o  199 

some  lie  beneath  the c  496 

•ofUy  lie  and  sweetly  sleep,  .p  184 
blended  lie  th'oppressorand  q  1B4 

a  stone  tell  where  I  lie y292 

to  lie  heavy  upon  a  friend*. .  i  308 

all  ways  do  lie  open* <  462 

lie  still  and  slumber <  892 

because  they  love  the  lie. . . .«  443 

chained  down  to  lies s  443 

nothing  can  need  a  lie n  444 

severe  upon  a  rising  lie A  446 

never  was  indebted  to  a  lie.  ./446 
lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams  k  360 

give  the  world  the  lie <399 

Idef-I  had  as  lief  not  be* d  235 

Liest-thou  L  in  thy  throat*. ..io  US 

Life-base  of  a  good  life #4 

hesitating  wheels  of  life hB 

life's  shadows  are  meeting. . .  .r  6 

advance  in  life,  we  leam <  1 

the  course  of  my  long  life ff6 

Uttle  else  than  Ufe  itself ^6 

life's  year  begins  and n  6 

vale  of  rural  life,  the q6 

my  way  of  life  is  iUlen* ./7 

night  of  life  some  memory*. .  .n  7 

a  glorious  life  or  grave ^'8 

a  new  life  on  a  ruined  life . . .  .o  8 

seeks  one  thing  in  life qS 

hiM  can't  bo  wrong  whose  1. .  .^  20 


middle  day  of  human  life. . .  .or  84 

so  that  my  life  be  brave J^l 

a  life,  which  valour  could  not.A  43 
variety's  the  very  spice  of  1 .  ^  45 
see  life  dissolving  vegetate. .  .0  46 

life  looks  through  and* r  42 

care's  an  enemy  to  life* «  42 

life  seemeth  Ikst 9  45 

life  is  arched  with «46 

In  life,  the  true  question 1 47 

human  creatures'  lives A  77 

lent  us  life,  as  we  do  a  sum . .{ 80 

death  is  another  life 9  79 

doors  to  let  out  life «79 

conduct  themselves  in  life. . .  .0  62 
my  life,  my  joy,  my  food*. . .  ^'  65 

'tis  flrom  high  life  high %  60 

this  floating  life  hath v  65 

obscur'd  life  sets  down ^66 

'tis  nota  life:  'tis  but «  64 

so  runs  the  round  of  life w  68 

a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life* o62 

death  is  the  crown  of  life 186 

you  take  my  life r91 

set  my  life  on  any  chance. . .  .0  91 

when  life  is  rather  new A  70 

life's  mid-stage  we  tread p  86 

life  is  more  terrible {71 

set  my  life  upon  a  cast* o  72 

life  is  not  so  short  but 6  73 

this  life's  a  fort  committed  .  .n73 
balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray. . .  a  79 
who  wast  so  full  of  1. ,  or  death.r  81 

take  life  too  seriously, 0  92 

glorious  thing  human  life . . .  ./92 
begin  to  make  a  better  life*.  .Jb90 

the  wave  of  life  kept J  81 

Buburb  of  the  life  ely  slan a  82 

a  lily  her  life  did  close e  82 

doors  to  let  out  life. .'. ./82 

certain  in  man's  life A  82 

how  short  is  human  life qS2 

look'd  on  either  Ufe b83 

life's  poor  play  is  o'er y  83 

a  quantity  of  life* «  84 

cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life*.  <  84 

nothing  in  his  life* «84 

most  loathed  worldly  life* . .  .y  84 

bears  the  name  of  life* i  85 

life  lie  hid  more* <85 

thy  doctrine  by  thy  life v  95 

on  the  pulse  of  life* n  92 

part  I  have  saved  my  life*. . . .«  94 
dreamed  that  1.  was  beauty. . . «  98 

little  life  is  rounded* 9  97 

no  separate  life  they  e'er  can.a  113 
a  deep  1.  within,  that  wiU*.  .e  113 
life  treads  on  life,  and  heart .  ,g  117 

mankind's  life-time v  117 

life's  goblet  fireely  prcra. . .  "c  118 
life  is  never  the  same  cgain.e  118 

must  lie  aslowasours «104 

Ood grant  when  this  life. . .  .p  106 
life  to  come  that  we  meet. .  ,p  106 

life  inflicts  its  worst « 107 

life  may  change  but e  108 

slits  the  thin-spun  life k  115 

fancy 'd  1.  in  others'  breath.  .<  116 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  1. .« 116 
ocean  of  1.  we  pass  and  speak.b  118 
up  the  hillside  of  this  Ufe..  ,k  141 


life  by  the  spirit  comes e  143 

creeping  where  no  1.  is  seen. 1 143 
aloft  shading  the  fount  of  1.  .1 132 
fear  of  d«kth  than  fear  of  l.bb  121 
there  are  momenta  in  life... » 122 
past  sweet  of  mortal  life. . . .« 122 

life's  mere  subsistance t  S61 

our  L  alone  doth  nature  Uve.jd61 
to  keep  I's  fever  still  within. d 363 
of  L  gives  me  mystical  love.p  363 
Uluminates  the  path  of  Ufe.&363 
human  Ufe  to  endless  sleep. n  864 

onoe  in  each  man's  Ufe m  281 

hisUfeabreath  of  God n2S2 

his  life  was  gentle* v  254 

as  to  cast  away  one's  own  1.  .h  168 
for  a  friend  is  life  too  short,  .d  169 
to  Ufe  the  grass  and  violets,  .q  871 
life's  alive  in  every  thing. .  .d  873 

life  in  every  gale oSTl 

oount  life  but  Uttle  worth. . .  Z  273 

sounds  of  busy  life e277 

BO  is  mortal  life o278 

Ufe's  a  short  summer .q  278 

into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  L*  J222 

life  is  perfected  by  death s  222 

a  life  of  ii^ury  and  crime. .  .q  234 
life  is  labor  and  death  is  rest. 2^230 

Ufe,  which  aU  creatures h  230 

L  in  which  nothing  happens^*  230 
life's  as  serious  a  thing  as ...  1 330 

Ufe's  but  a  moans m  230 

life  1 1  know  not  what p  230 

LI  we've  been  long  together. <7  £30 
life,  beUeve,  is  not  a  dream.  1 330 

life  is  a  pure  flame ic  230 

whose  life  is  a  bubble.. v239 

life  is  but  a  day  at  most ft  231 

concentred  in  a  life  Intense. e  231 

life  hovos  like  a  star dS31 

'gainst  years  of  life .e  331 

our  Ufe  is  two-fold ^231 

way  of  1.,  and  my  pleasures. < 231 
written  Ufe  is  almost  as  rare  J  331 

thero  is  no  Ufe  of  a  man 1 231 

the  life  so  short n231 

Ufe  is  but  thought ^231 

makes  up  life's  tale r  231 

thank  Ood  for  life «231 

stiU  it  is  Ufe.  and  1.  is  cause.^231 

through  Ufe  we'll  go (  2S1 

1.,  I'm  sure,  was  in  therlght.«231 
life  for  dolays  and  doubts. . .« 331 

men  deal  with  Ufe w231 

a  map  of  busy  Ufe y  231 

life  is  not  measured oa  231 

Ufe's  little  cares M2S1 

take  not  away  the  life a232 

life's  a  vast  sea 6  333 

Ufe  is  not  aU  incident e  333 

now  Ufe  shaU  be  poetry d  232 

dost  thou  love  L,  then  donot^233 
when  life  is  true  to  the  poles. e 332 

how  short  is  Ufe A  232 

man's  Ufe  is  Uktf  unto Jt  232 

my  Ufe  within  this  band. . . .{  232 

alas  our  Ufe's  a  dream »  232 

Uves  the  first  life  well n  333 

life  is  short  and  art  is  long.  .0  232 

man's  Ufe  a  tragedy ^333 

BnlargQ  my  J.withmultltiide.«333 
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lifb  protracted  is  protracted. t  Vt2 

in  life's  last  scene 1 232 

xeflect  that  life u232 

<mr  whole  life  is  like  a  pUy  .a  233 

breathed  life  in  them. b  233 

this  life  yo  bear e  233 

life  yrlU  be  lengthened  while.e233 

life  hath  quicksands pp233 

life  is  the  gift  of  God A  233 

life  is  but  an  empty  dream.  .<  233 
this  life  of  ours  is  a  wUd ...  J  233 

ibsge  of  life i(:233 

to  build  a  new  Ufe Z233 

Ullvia  a  mission »233 

Ufe  hath  set  no  landmarks.  ,o  233 
life  is  good ;  but  not  life. . .  .p  233 
when  life  leaps  in  the  veins. g  233 

how  human  life  began r  233 

nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate. . .«  233 
tia  not  the  whole  of  1.  to  hvo.t  233 
life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome. u  233 

life  let  us  cherish o233 

whose  life  is  in  the  right. . . .(  234 

on  life's  vast  ocean d  234 

onr  life  is  but  a  span g  234 

00  life  but  opens  now h  234 

balf  my  life  is  full  of  sorrow  .j  234 
fhia  life  is  but  the  passage,  .m  234 
life's  but  a  span  or  a  tale. . .  .n  234 
man's  life  is  compared  unto,  o  234 
m  man's  life's  no  more  than*.«  234 
and  this  our  life,  exempt*. .  .u  234 

1  bear  a  charmed  life* e  235 

think  of  this  life* d235 

let  life  be  short* ./235 

life  is  a  shuttle* ^235 

lifeisa  tedious* ft235 

trat  life,  being  weary* 1 235 

the  time  of  life  is  short* JI;  235 

iflife  did  ride* Ar235 

Ufa's  but  a  walking  shadow*.  1 235 

(eupmy  life* g235 

my  life  must  end* q  235 

the  web  of  our  life* r  235 

my  life  is  run  his  comx>ass*.  .«236 

thylife'sa  miracle* v235 

I  do  not  set  my  life* x  235 

life,  like  a  dome s2d5 

''life  is  not  lost."  said  she. .  .c  236 
life  as  a  whole,  life  in  detail. d  230 

life  lives  only  in  success e  236 

our  life  is  scarce  the  twinkle/236 
I  will  drink  life  to  the  lees..  .^  236 

life  is  not  an  idle  ore kTSQ 

aee  here  thy  pictured  life. ...»  236 
mj  life  is  like  a  stroll  ui>on.  J  236 
that  love  of  life  increased ...  X;  236 
greatest  love  of  L  api>ears...i(;230 

§o  life  we  praise n  236 

our  life  contains  a  thousand.o  236 

that  life  is  long t236 

and  lengthens  life* p  264 

In  life's  low  vale 1454 

ratlive  his  life  half  a  year*,  .a  262 
I  never  in  my  life  did  hear*. .  1 268 
Integrity  of  1.  is  fame's  best.y  456 
under  thy  own  life's  key*. .  .a  171 

#nd8  not  but  with  life e  172 

1.  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  .r  174 

Ihere  is  a  life  above u  175 

«Dd  aU  that  life  is  love. ..... .u  17o 


long-riS'*^  \-  of  sweet  can.. .  .fc  176 
my  i.,  my  all  that  a  otine. . . .«  241 

half  so  sweet  In  life a  244 

bringing  life's  discords  into,  v  244 
time  is  short,  life  is  short. .  .d  245 

life  is  sweet d  245 

with  1.  all  other  passions  fly .»'  249 
coming,  my  life,  my  fste. . .  ,h  250 
is  none  in  life  but  needs  it.  .5  220 
nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate. . .»  233 
the  brightness  of  our  life. . .  /201 
all  life  not  to  be  purer  and.  .g  210 

ever  I  heard  in  my  life j  281 

lives  through  all  life &  286 

pulse  of  life  stood  still .j  290 

and  so  make  life,  death n  290 

full  of  life  and  circumstance.i  403 
drawing  out  the  linos  of  life.d  406 

life  with  wiser  youth h  408 

blandishments  of  1.  are  gone.s  408 

life's  a  fort  committed y  408 

no  life's  dream  is  done h  409 

think  of  this  life* d235 

dream  in  the  dawn  of  life.,  .m  235 
what  is  1.  when  wanting  lovo.t  239 
man's  love  is  of  man's  life  .  .y  239 

she  was  his  life e  240 

there  my  life  centres........ <  261 

is  life  for  Ufe e  307 

rainbow  to  the  storms  of  1.*.  J  464 
is  there  in  the  vale  of  life. .  .g  464 

all  life  needs  for  life o  465 

before  us  lies  in  daily  life. .  .n  469 
till  wisdom  ispu^h'dout  of  l.<470 

a  subtle  red  of  life /441 

life  with  true  believing a  443 

my  life  upon  her  faith* g  443 

life  were  no  more  than a  448 

unkindncss  may  defeat  my  L*u449 
with  thy  favour  was  my  life.e  450 
6.1  vo  your  1.  when  you  fling. 6  323 
in  each  man's  1.  appointed,  .g  324 

life  and  religion  are  one «  357 

than  mine  own  life* to  329 

travell'd  life's  dull  round.. .  .<  303 

builds  life  on  death o  348 

life  that  hides  in  mead  and.  .i  349 
first  of  human  1.  must  spring  m  473 
something  there  was  in  her  l.t  474 
to  chase  the  clouds  of  life's. a  476 
life's  enchanted  cup  but.  .,,h  423 
wheels  of  weary  life  at  last. .  1 423 
tie  my  life  within  this  band.e  424 
time  is  the  life  of  the  soul. . .«  424 
life  of  man  less  than  a  span  .«  483 
life  we  think  long  and  short.o  428 
while  man  is  growing,  life  is.g  428 
wasted  is  existence,  used  la  Ln  428 

of  their  succeeding  life d  419 

the  lamp  of  a  man's  life 1 192 

too  much  this  string  of  life,  y  195 
and  colour  of  domestio  life,  .c  198 
1.  without  love  can  be  borne,  i^  199 

life  without  honor  never j;  199 

hopes  have  precarious  life,  .u  200 
while  there  is  1.,  there  is  hope  o  200 
my  life  lies  in  those  looks. .  .g  491 

bankrupt  of  life #491 

L  is  short,  and  time  is  swift .  .s  491 
1.  is  checkered  shade  and. . .  .o  493 
a  pretty  mocking  of  the  l.*.»{  497 


man  than  his  L  to  etemity.aa  500 

to  conquer  is  its  life 1/842 

tree  of  life  high  eminent  ,.,m  432 
tteah  ftom  life,  ihat  bring. .  .r  813 
it  may  be  of  a  whole  life ....'"'  300 
not  give  the  bread  of  life. . .  .i  817  , 
Boften'd  into  L,  grew  warm..p  dl8 
desert  where  no  1.  is  found.  .x9S2 
who  art  the  very  thief  of  life.<  389 
water  like  a  thing  of  life. . .  ,g  381 

into  the  dayUght  of  life <  382 

measure  of  life  is  not  length /385 
thin,  that  life  looks  through .  b  421 

thy  life  as  thy  deeds m482 

morning  of  life  is  like  the. .  .h  486 

life  wenta-Maying 2486 

life  would  not  yield  to  age*.. < 484 
Life-blood-of  a  master  spirit...  .j>  89 

1-b.  of  our  enterprise* c  96 

balm  and  1-b.  of  the  soul 1 200 

Lifeless-how  sweet,  though  1.  .i(:892 
Lifelessly-with  snow  and  ice  l.o  872 
Lifetime-comes  but  once  in  a  1/487 
Life-weary-1-w.  taker  may  fall*.ik  91 
Lift-lift  not  hands  of  prayer. .  ,t  845 
lifts  me  above  the  ground*. .  .&  97 
Lifting-L  the  earth-crushed,  .m  474 
Light-lies  forever  in  the  light,  .m  8 
feasting  presence  full  of  1.*. .  .y  18 

meeting  of  gentle  lights i  19 

privacy  of  glorious  light  is. . . .«  26 

into  the  light  of  things m  83 

credit  anything  the  L  gives. . .»'  43 

extinguish  light A47 

light  within  his  own ..i«49 

had  she  been  light* n  64 

lights  who  beam'd  through,  .p  87 
this  book  of  starres  lights  to..m  88 

darkness  is  light ft  78 

for  a  light  heart  lives  long*,  .n  ff4 
star  unto  star  speaks  light. . .  .<  66 

Christ  that  gives  us  light 2  66 

dim  religious  light d  68 

light  translateth  night s  68 

by  this  good  light* «78 

admire  new  light  thro'  holes .p  76 
prayer  of  AJax  was  for  light. .  .g  78 
blasted  with  excess  of  light. .  .a  81 
firom  those  flames  no  light...  d91 
it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  L*.{  92 
Ikith  beholds  a  feeble  light.  .<  113 
1.  resting  on  the  darkness. .  ,k  231 

sun  the  realms  of  light g^iS 

light  is  the  first  of  painters. .«  236 
light,  Ood's  eldest  daughter.^  236 
God's  L  his  likeness  takes.  ..w2S6 

hail,  holy  light 5  237 

He  that  has  light e237 

light  trom.  her  native  east . .  ..d  237 
teach  light  to  counterfeit. . .  .s  237 
light  seeking  light,  doth  l.*../237 
ere  yon  find  where  light*. . .  /23T 

'twas  a  Ught  that  made ^237 

steady,  Umbent  light A;  109 

weigh  the  Ught «168 

as  if  they  feared  the  Ught.  ...e  164 

a  foot  more  Ught J 164 

she  treads  on  it  so  light*. . .  .2 164 
struggling  each  other's  L  io..k  411 

in  waves  of  golden  Ught. 1 874 

unlyned  all,  to  be  more  1. . .  .r  874 


LIGHTED. 


762 


LIMB.  * 


wann  1.  thepUIftred  clouds.  ^876 
L  that  never  was  on  sea  or.  ,g  338 

■hower  of  light  is  poesy i339 

1.  he  leayes  behind  him  lieB..d  210 

hov  light  is  thy  heart 9  286 

clond  the  Ught  of  fiuhion's.  ,b  166 

light  is  thy  element m  167 

light-enehanted  simflower.  .p  167 

a  blossom  of  retnming  1 9 169 

of  L  to  kindle  and  create. . .  .e  200 
If  light  can  thus  decelTo. . . .  /290 
lend  thee  their  1.,  like  tapcrs.ii»402 
no  light  in  earth  or  heaven .  .q  402 
light  us  deep  into  the  Deity. a  403 
yon  ever-burning  I's  above*.!  403 

sun,  centre  and  sire  of  1 ^409 

dispenses  light  from  afkr. . .  .9  409 
1  lifts  up  its  burning  head*.?  409 
L  through  every  guilty  hole*m  410 
iUrest  of  the  lights  above*. .»  410 
dazEled  by  his  conquering  l.A  410 
light  of  the  morning  gild. . . .« 124 
keeping  the  gates  of  light. . .  .t  416 

In  transient  light 10  233 

whose  lights  are  fled ^'26L 

In  the  &irMt  point  of  1 r  263 

drops  of  pure  and  pearly  1. . .  v  464 

in  Ught  Inelfitble jb  180 

Ood  is  truth  and  light  Hi8..ii»  180 

^dude  the  light Jk  296 

the  bigger  Ught* «297 

Ood  made  two  great  lights.  .9  297 
It  brings  to  Ught  the  secret.  .^  468 
troth  is  easy,  and  the  light.  .10  443 

nature  no  one  track  of  1 s  444 

there  is  no  veil  Uke  light. . .  .y  444 
sometimes  oomes  to  Ught. .. .«  444 
light  and  shade  spring  both .  v  446 

sweet  light  fitir  fleeting d  447 

Ught  of  Jurisprudence .A  307 

light  divine  and  searching,  .j  364 
1.  in  darkness,  comfort  in*. .  K  843 

to  Ught  ua  to  the  edge i»429 

Ikncy  L  from  Ikncy  caught. .Jt  116 
April,  with  its  changing  1. .  .0 109 
the  1.  of  its  tremulous  bells.  ./146 
her  golden  Ught  was  seen . . .  .p872 
soft  L  of  an  autumnal  day. .  .r  876 

the  Une  of  yellow  Ught <  273 

showers  of  Ught  on  earth. . .  .a274 
A  sadder  Ught  than  waning,  .e  274 

berveU  of  light o274 

fxiiX  in  her  dreamy  light 1 276 

pours  a  lovely,  gentle  Ught.  .j  276 

the  gates  of  Ught o277 

with  streaks  of  Ught* d  278 

the  light  that  shone A  278 

not  'tiU  the  hours  of  1.  retum.i230 
oormption  springs  firom  1. .  .Ac  230 
shadow  owes  its  birth  to  1. . .%  880 
we  stand  in  our  own  Ught. . .  1 880 
those  flowers  made  of  light . .  d  128 
lovely  Ught  that  sparkles. . .  .9  835 
dying  for  their  love  of  Ught  .p  168 
1.  thickens;  and  the  crow*.  .9  289 
shows  his  globe  of  Ught. ...  .p  410 

Ught  that  visiU  there 1 241 

common  as  Ught  is  love /249 

heaven  wiU  give  thee  Ught.  .6 194 
where  your  I's  shin'd  never.  ^  249 
out  of  hoU,  leads  up  to  1. ..  .to  194 


giving  more  1.  than  heat*.,  .m 497 
its  light  shaU  linger  round.  .0  811 

trifles,  Ught  as  air* «443 

L  shone,  and  order  fh)m. . . .  /  826 

rainbow;— «U  woven  of  1 n  862 

she  is  its  Ught,  its  God p  470 

or  with  thee  And  Ught  in . .  .uf  806 
the  biding  L  that  moves  not.  j^  897 
lets  in  new  L  thro'  chinks. .  ./428 

golden  lights  serenely «  880 

snd  re8t<»e  the  Ught m889 

speU  and  the  L  of  each  path.*  475 

-  lovely  lady  garmented  in  1. . .«  478 

and  unlook'd  for  Ught 6  420 

Ught  of  her  superior  smUe..  .<  478 

Lighted-L  me  the  way  to  deaths/ 460 

Light-house-hozrible  1-h.of  heU  a  214 

Lightness-such  is  the  L  of*. . . .«  61 

Lightning-the  L  forms c9 

I  break  the  Ughtning w  20 

vanish  Uke  Ughtning .e62 

a  Ughtning  before  death* ft  84 

the  Ughtning  and  the  gale. .  ..o  70 

L  in  the  oolUed  night* A  78 

'    brief  as  the  lightning*. <280 

storm-cloud  lurid  with  L . . .  ./404 
sheeted  Ughtning  retreated.  ^404 

L  and  impetuous  rage &  404 

lightning  flies,  the  thunder,  j  404 

lightnings  flash  a  larger a  406 

L,  'tis  bettw  than  cannon. .  .r  458 

L  in  the  eyes  of  France* e  469 

too  like  the  1.,  which  doth*.. to  191 

quick  as  lightning ol99 

Ughtning  from  her  eyes c  120 

alone  exists— Uke  1.  Are. ....  .d  863 

In  thunder,  1.,  or  in  rain*. .  .a  260 

a  flash  of  lightning kZi6 

lightning  now  is  tangled. . . .«  861 

1.  does  the  will  of  God 9  329 

stroke  of  quick,  cross  1.*. . . .  ^422 

Like*but  oh  I  hoW  different*. .  .e  101 
not  look  upon  his  1.  again*,  .u  264 

now  Ue  I  like  a  king* »368 

the  one  so  like  the  other*. .  .w  284 
Uke  each  other  as  are  peas,  .ee  500 
Uke.  indeed,  to  death's  own. A  892 
Uke  one  in  prayer  I  stood. . .  .0  844 
Uke  those  within  the  human.b  422 

likeness-own  each  quaint  L.. .  .j  69 
take  my  likeness  with  you..<813 
where  duUy  rests  some  1 . . .  ^462 

Likittg'Word  may  empoison  l.*<  414 
friendships  begin  with  I's. . .« 172 

than  to  drive  likings* r  246 

fkults  of  his  own  liking*. . .  .g  197 

Idlac-1.  waves  her  plumes r  131 

Ulaca  tossing  in  the  winds,. .{  271 
lilacs  where  the  robin  buUt.d  128 
1.  spreads  odorous  essence. . .  o  437 

lilac-trees  that  shook .p  437 

purple  clusters  load  the  Ulac  q  437 

LUy-thoumay'st  with  I's  boasta  19 
Ulies  Ikce  the  March  winds.,  .m  81 
Uke  a  Uly  her  Ufe  did  close . .  .0  82 
garland  of  seven  I's  wrought.. 0 65 
llUes  blossomed  in  our  path,  .e  97 
the  fair  I's  and  roses  so  gay. .p  141 
I's  white  prepared  to  touch  m  144 

purple  liUes  which n  144 

the  milk-white  UUes .pl44 


I  wish  I  were  the  I's  leaf. ...  r  144 
Uttle  rain  wiU  flU  the  I's. . .  .w  351 
keeping  green  love's  liUes. .»  474 
blooms  the  L  by  the  bank. .  .g  126 

rosebud  with  IMy  glows 1 126 

Uly  whispers  "  I  wait" ■»  131 

sUver-leavedUly n  181 

new-blown  liUes  of  the  river  h  183 

Ulies  of  aU  kinds* A 140 

the  taU  June  liUos a  161 

and  the  stately  liUes  stand.  .#144 
fragrance  fr^jm  the  liUes ...  .ib  144 

0  UUes,  up-tamed  UUes. ...  .a  146 
I's  1  chosen  thus  and  graoed.&  146 

lily  is  all  in  white cl45 

we  are  Ulies  ikir dl45 

floating  crown  of  Uly  flowers.*  145 
sweetest  are  the  spotless  I's.  ./145 

1  know  not  what  the  UUes. .  ,g  145 

UUes,  how  they  grow A 146 

for  her  the  UUes  hang  their. .  i  145 
creamy  leaf  the  pasture  Uly .  k  146 

shut  in  a  I's  golden  core ^  145 

is  not  this  Uly  pure 1145 

lilies  say.  behold  how  we.,  m  145 
Uly,  that  once  was  mistress*!*  145 
and  the  wand-like  Uly  which  o  145 

array'd.  the  UUes  cried p  145 

a  pure,  cool  lily,  bending. . .  .9 146 
but  who  will  watch  my  lilies  r  146 
where  grow  the  lowland  I's. . .« 145 

observe  the  rising  Uly 's <  145 

the  L  wraps  her  silver  vest. .  o  146 

the  liUes  of  thefleld w  145 

clustered  I's  in  the  Bhadows.a  146 
haUowed  lilies  of  the  fleia...&  146 
the  Uly  creeps  from  the  cod.  .g  161 

those  virgin  Ulies .j  161 

folds  the  1.  aU  her  sweetness.  1 161 

to  paint  the  Uly* ol63 

golden  I's  mingled  with  the.a»  184 
the  I's  nodding  on  tho  tide.  .A  146 
in  the  beauty  nf  the  lilioa..  ,h  15f 
Uly  £sir  as  freedom's  flower.  A 167 

the  Uly  never  speaks 2167 

consider  the  Ulies r  278 

seeliUes  spring  and  sudden.a  ^ 

a  Uly  fair  and  sweet A 127 

fragrant  breath  the  I's  woo . .  Jb  137 

UUes  hang  their  heads. 1127 

four  Uly  stalks  did  their <  128 

white-plumed  lilies «128 

warm  tear  the  Uly  shed C 127 

dew  upon  a  gather'd  Uly**. . .  w  416 
I's  gleam,  the  crocus  glows. .«  325 

LUy-bed-^aU  in  the  lily-bed. . . .  ^'  14S 
Xily-of-the-vaUey-Uly  of  the. .  .c  146 
broad-leaved  lUy  of  tho  vale  g  146 
the  naid-Uke  Uly  of  the  vale . ./ 146 
the  lily  of  the  vale,  that  loves  J 146 
theUly  of  the  vale  its  balmy .  .il46 
limb-every  flowing  Umb  in. . .  .9 18 

O  he's  a  Umb  that  has* 10  91 

foreign  hands  thy  decent  I's.a  88 

on  those  recreant  limbs* «  TS 

their  old  I's  with  sombre. . .  ^27S 
Umbes  he  hable  was  to  weld.^  878 
youthful  I's  I  wont  to  lave.  .e866 
trembling  I's  have  brought  .9  832 
please,  they  Umb  themselves  y  401 
Itxetch  the  tired  Umbs....«.a  289 
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LONGING. 


tanght  na  how  to  lire d  86 

tried  to  Uve  without ^;  86 

to  liye  would  not  be  life 186 

the  means  whereby  1 11  re*. . .  .r  91 

away  may  live  to  fight 1 73 

I  shall  begin  to  live c80 

all  that  lire  must  dle« a86 

lire  how  we  can.  yet  die* 1 86 

cannot  Uye  without  cooka. . .  .1 99 

may  live  without  poetry 1 09 

can  live  without  dining 1 09 

to  live  forgotten oa  85 

the  evil  that  men  do  lives*. .« 106 

lives  of  great  men yl06 

we  live  through  all  things. .  .e  107 
L  register 'd  upon  our  brazen*y  115 

now  he  lives  in  fame* to  116 

lilies  of  our  I's  may  reas8ure.o  144 
shall  rise,  shall  live  in  the. .  .n  146 

live  upon  their  praises d  133 

in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  1./  362 
I's  the  man  that  has  nottried.u863 
live  to  say.  the  dog  is  dead*,  w  363 

live  till  I  were  married* 2358 

study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  1.2259 
L  in  hearts  we  leave  behind. o  260 

lovely  in  their  lives i  161 

what  once  she  gave  our  I's. .  .r  271 
but  one  short  moon  to  live.  .n»  273 
learn  to  live,  and  1.  to  learn .  .d  228 
he  most  lives  who  thinks. .  .n  230 
1.  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth*.. «  363 

lives  not  to  act  another* { 219 

will  break,  yot  brokenly  1.*.  .^231 
how  many  lives  we  live  in.  .m 231 
to  live  long,  it  is  necessary. . c  231 
to  L  is  scarce  distinguish'd .  .h  234 
one  of  these  lives  is  a  flmcy.  ^  234 

hope  to  live,  and  am* u  201 

he  cannot  1..  like  woodcocks.r  203 

a  man  may  live  long h  206 

surely  it  shall  live  forever. .  .e  208 
man  may  last,  but  never  I's.o  210 

live  by  thy  light a285 

where  should  the  scholar  1.  .a  406 
but  what  thou  liv'st  1.  well,  .t  233 
'tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  l.<  233 

learn  to  live  well c234 

It  is  silliness  to  live.  when*,  .e  236 

we  have  two  lives a  236 

we  cannot  L  better  than  in.  .6  236 

our  lives  are  albums p  236 

yet  who  would  1.,  and  live,  .o  238 

live  on  vanity  must  not p  451 

to  live  with  them  Is  far  less.i  261 
to  live,  with  her.  and  li  ve. .  .ik  264 

get  to  live ;  then  live p  268 

may  he  1.  than  I  have  time*^  174 

love  is  not  to  live o241 

■o  these  lives  that  had  run. .  w  242 
L  with  me.  and  be  my  love.  J  243 
without  him.  live  no  life. .  .p  243 
bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die.  .k  191 

inthatlUve* e200 

live  to  please,  must  please,  .b  493 

live  and  think u  493 

age  and  youth  cannot  live*. .  e  497 
ws  love  and  live  in  power. .  .g  842 
making  their  lives  a  prayer. a  840 
thus  let  me  live,  unseen.... y  292 
truth  should  1.  i^m  ag9  to*.p  445 


while  you  live,  tell  truth*. .  .9  446 
choose  but  think  he  lives. . .  .<  323 

put  men's  lives  out a  448 

.  men's  evil  manners  L  in*. .  .e  360 

our  two  lives  grew  like 1449 

live  in  the  woods  with  thee.  10  395 

adjust  our  lives  to  loss u  390 

dying  1.,  and  living  do  adoro.p  480 

would'st  thou  live  long 9  425 

years  a  mortal  man  may  1.*. . i  426 

ye  live  and  die  on  what h  489 

Oh  let  me  live  my  own n  167 

anything  but — ^livo  for  it. . .  .p  357 

to-morrow  you  will  live «  420 

to-morrow  I  will  live e  429 

then  let  us  live  to-day k  429 

could  not  live  in  peace  if  . .  .j  384 

they  say.  do  ne'er  live  long*.r  487 

Lived-such  as  these  have  livod.j;  10 

if  he  had  not  lived ..-.mSG 

heav'n  that  he  had  lived b8S 

do  I  knoWf  M I  have  lived. . .  <  107 
many  a  man  has  1.  an  age  too.A  ISC 

I've  lived  and  loved .j»  231 

let's  learn  to  live s231 

live  while  you  live eo  231 

that  man  lives  twice n  233 

live  well,  how  long  or  short,  .t  233 
I  knew  who  L  upon  a  smile.  J  205 
they  who  lived  in  history.  ...e  197 

I  have  lived  to-day <190 

Hived  to  write 1300 

Lively^p«ve  to  gay.  trom  1.  to..tt  68 

Liver-1.  white  as  milk* v  73 

lot  my  1.  rather  heat  with*,  .a  265 

Livery-heaven  her  fairest  1 1 26 

gives  a  frock,  or  livery*. c  78 

is  but  death'slivery r  85 

stole  the  1.  of  the  court  of . . . .«  204 
livery,  that  aptly  is  put  on*.z  454 
change  their  wonted  I's*. . .  .m370 
a  good  livery  of  honour* . . .  .r  199 
in  her  sober  1.  all  things  clad.a  447 
Livest— but  what  thou  liv'st. .«  233 

Living— I  call  the  living to  20 

living  more  with  books r  37 

who  living  had  no  roofe  to.  .a  115 
no  L  with  thee  or  without. .«  167 
among  the  1.  and  the  dead. .  J  865 
the  living,  and  the  dying,  .ft  230 

as  with  living  souls n  281 

good  undone  for  the  living. A  483 

sickness  of  health  and  1.* 5  382 

livlDg  poets,  who  are  dead.  .1 33^ 
between  the  1.  and  the  dead.  .«40l 
from  living  knowledge  hid..d  406 
Ood.  the  L.  the  self  subsistlnp/iSO 
every  man  gets  his  living,  .k  303 

daily  virtuous  living w  803 

serves  to  prove  the  L,  vain.  J  322 
Load-heavily  we  drag  the  1.  of  Jk  228 

load  of  splendid  care .j  367 

beneath  a  heavy  load 6  404 

loads  of  learned  lumber. . . .«  406 

he  doth  bear  two  loads 1 199 

nor  lift  your  load e  298 

poverty  is  the  only  load r  341 

Load-star-your  eyes  are  rs's*.e  249 
Loam-gilded  1.  or  painted  clay*A  860 
Loan-1.  oft  loses  both  itself*. .  .d  41 
Loathed-L  than  an  effeminate*^  476 


Loathing-1.  to  the  stomach*. . .  h  100 
Loathsome-murther  in  this  L*»181 
Loaves-seven  half-penny  1*. .  .h  499 
Lock-lock  up  my  doors;  and*.aa43 
yellow  locks  lyke  golden. . .  .c  190 
radiance  Arom  hew  dowey  I'sA  446 
stratagems,  the  radiant  L  to.9 189 
the  brine  on  his  gray  locks,  .t  333 
time  wears  all  his  I's  before.o  425 
her  sunny  I's  hang  on  hez*..w  199 
purple  changed  L.  Katrine.. n 374 
never  shake  thy  gory  locks*.^  121 
spring  I  whose  unshorn  l's..g  370 
twine  her  I's  with  rose-buds^l63 
his  yellow  locks,  adorning... &  164 
wreathe  the  locks  of  spring. .» 166 
golden  locks  in  breezy  play..d  271 
as  the  I's  of  my  loved  one. .  ..r  378 
languid  I's  all  dewy  bright...o  376 
comes  with  sunny  locks. . .  .m  877 

or  lock  them  careful  by 2  261 

combined  locks  to  part*. . .  J 122 

twined  them  in  my  sister's  I'silSl 

Locomotivo-to  go  with  a  L . .  .ce  308 

Lodge-summer  1..  amid  the. .  .d  441 

0  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast ...»  330 
Lodged-plaoe  where  honor's  he  199 
Loftiness-of  thought  surpass'da  336 
Lofty-of  the  lofty  daffodil.... s  137 

lofty  and  sour  to  them*. . . .  .b  408 
Logic-he  was  in  logic  a  great. ..»  75 
Logical-he  by  sequel  logical,  .d  316 
Loire-beside  the  murmuring  Lci365 
London-to  me  as  to  go  to  L.. . .  b  280 
gone  thro'  London  street. .  ..^801 
London  doth  pour  out  hez*..a431 

Lone-though  lono  the  way {62 

L  flower,  hemmed  in  with.  .0 166 

Lonelincss-is  more  lonely 9  96 

delightful  is  this  loneliness,  j  396 
Lonely-lam  L  because  I  am  L.^ 334 

lonely  loves  to  seek p  447 

1.  and  bear  of  its  flowers. . .  ./438 

so  L  'twas,  that  GodhimseU.«  894 

Long-and  long  another  for. . .  .a  1 

what  though  not  long ^41 

for  a  light  heart  lives  long*...ii  64 

nor  wants  that  little  long e  66 

1.  days  are  no  happier  than . .  .1 78 

1  still  should  long  for  more....j»  89 
I  still  should  long  for  more..  .j»  89 

lives  married  long* «  268 

little,  so  you  love  mo  long.,  .e  242 
there  is  love  too  long  for. . .  ^'  242 

how  long  the  sorrowf al Jk  424 

art  is  1.  and  time  is  fleeting..o  434 
they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long*.r  487 

long  I  to-night  for a  279 

long.  long,  ago »  260 

but  little,  nor  that  little  long.«465 

love  me  long •.••.Jb243 

along. long  kiss ^220 

long  may  such  goodness  live  J 182 

short  and  long  of  it* <  499 

words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  L*.y294 

longtime  ago A 441 

if  my  wind  were  but  long*..*  345 
witty  and  it  sha'n't  be  long..e39S 

Longed-ever  truly  L  for  deatlL.ui88 
Longer-I  stay  a  little  longer.  ,p  326 
Longlng-ling'rittg  look  behind/66 
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have  immortal  longings. . . .«  89 
afeellng  of  sadness  andl...  J869 

I'sof  an  immortal  soul oS58 

secret  longings  that  arise. . .  .u  474 
songs  of  loye  and  songs  of  1.  .^  S85 

this  L  after  immortality »  207 

Iiook-fsr  into  the  service* g  41 

look  ere  thou  leap ^44 

A  look  nrhich  bell  might. xlQ 

eyes,  look  your  last* &84 

1  on  thee  should  1.  my  last. .  .i 8G 
good  to  L  before  thou  leape. .«  43 

beggary  and  poor  looks* y  80 

Ung'ring  look  behind ^6G 

look  cheerfully  upon  me*.  ...p6i 

look  for  recompense*. 240 

tamed  to  look  at  her n  112 

aobles  look  backward c  116 

ire  ought  not  to  look  back,  .h  108 
irom  the  I's— not  the  lips  ...k  108 
giye  me  a  l.«  give  me  a  £ice. .«  884 
I.  upon  us  with  a  blushing,  .c  411 
let  me  look  on  thee  where,  .m  275 
look  into  the  seeds  of  time*.  A;  224 
mpy  some  pity  in  thy  looks*,  i  333 
asying,  with  despatchful  I's.f  2  2 

dear  your  looks e406 

tiJk'd,  with  looks  profound.!  414 
yet  looks  he  like  a  king*. . .  .n  868 

look  before  and  after m  262 

must  look  down  on  the  hate.it:  452 
mortal  I's  adore  his  beauty*.v  409 
not  L  upon  his  like  again*,  .u  254 
looks  are  nice  in  chapels. . . .  v  418 

looks  sadly  upon  him* k  194 

xny  life  lies  in  those  looks. .  .g  491 
puts  on  his  pretty  I's,  repeat*^  187 
who  ne'er  look'd  within. ...  ^'  291 
look,  then,  into  thine  heart..o  299 

Ills  looks  adorned J  317 

look  at  me— follow  mo o  '^ 

Jook  brighter  when  we  come.<  V3 

all, all  lookup rv07 

•anshine  of  kind  looks c466 

dare  to  look  up  to  Ood m  SCO 

Jook  where  royal  roses  bum .  i  152 
the  same  look  which  she . . .  .o  157 
thought,  and  1..  and  motion. c  380 
hint  malevolent,  the  look  . .  .e  880 
calm  quiet  look  she  had.. . .  ,g  277 
look  within  and  marvel. . . .  ^279 
heaven  looks  down  on  earth.  io  403 
irillL  on  both  indifferontly*.o  209 
X,  here,  uiK)n  this  picture*...  o  314 

Tery  looks  are  prayers io844 

plants  look  up  to  heaven . . .  .*i  346 

irlt  invitos  you  by  his  looks.A  471 

[    CMe  of  heart  her  every  look. .  t  €73 

'    she  looks  a  queen s476 

1.  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.io  489 

Iiooked-eigh'd,  and  1.  and d  882 

no  sooner  met,  but  they  L*.  v  247 

looked  unuttcred  things  . . .  .e  601 

eome  when  you're  1.  for ... .  .j  463 

XiDOking-looking  on  the  lines*  A  262 

J^ooking-glass-charges  for  a  l-g*g  820 

Xioom-breaks  a  thread  in  the  l.tn  98 

wove  on  their  aerial  looms.  ^  372 

the  loom  of  life r230 

tissues  of  the  loom a  301 

days  are  made  on  a  loom. . « .v423 


tend  on  looms  and  spindle,  .a  483 
Loop-hole-loopholes  of  retreat.. «  65 
Loose-bo  sure  you  be  not  1.*.  ^171 

all  hell  broke  loose tt  194 

bind  and  loose  to  truth x  443 

Loosing-L  half  the  fleeting. . .  ./392 

Lord-to  give  her  Lord  relief. .  ..n  32 

my  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly*.ii  97 

the  Lord  knows  who u  86 

lords  of  Lethe  downs k  149 

lord  of  himself w  252 

thy  husband  is  thy  lord*. . .  .e  204 
that  1.  whose  hand  must  take*^204 
sae  let  the  Lord  be  thonk'd.  .q  418 
remember  what  the  Lord*. . .»  418 
all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord.o  138 
I  will  be  lord  over  myself. . .  .g  379 
as  firom  herl.,  her  governor*.*  257 
a  lord  once  own  the  happy,  .g  283 

the  almightie  Lord Jfc  285 

the  battle  is  tho  Lord's .w  407 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both..oc  231 
day  of  the  L.,  as  all  our  days/369 

but,  by  the  Lord,  lads* <  268 

make  them  lords  of  truth . . .  .y  455 
stars,  their  dying  L.  could. ..«  435 
good,  my  . ,  will  you  see*.  ...A  294 
remembrance  of  his  dying  L.e  856 
remember  what  the  L.  hath*^  845 

I  lay  before  thee.  Lord q  345 

lords  of  humankind  pass  by. r  346 

as  potent  as  a  lord's' «  347 

Lord  gets  His  best  soldiers,  .k  442 
commands  the  laws,  and  rs./448 
L  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. to  394 
lords  of  ladies  intellectual. .  ^473 

time  is  lord  of  thee X;425 

Lore-life  gives  me  mystical  1.  .^^  363 

Lorenzo-L.t  wit  abounds r  472 

Lose-make  us  1.  the  good  we*.  J  96 
I L  my  patience,  and  I  own. .-«  76 
Lmyself  in  other  men's  minds.tt  38 

lose  by  overrunning* c  44 

if  I  must  lose  thee,  to  go o  90 

that  he  must  lose  it hB2 

lose,  that  care  to  keep h  118 

lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself.i  287 
he  that  will  lose  bis  firiend.  .a  213 

shall  lose  his  sway* .p  431 

hazard  what  be  fears  to  lose.ti  475 
never  loses  though  it  doth. .  .e  423 
that  which  It  fears  to  lose*.  ,k  427 
if  I  doL  thee,  I  do  L  a  thing*ii»  235 

I  lose  mine  honour* 6200 

can  lose  what  he  never  had. .  i  601 

Losing  by  L  of  our  prayers*. .«»  845 

by  losing  rendered  sager. . .  ,b  824 

Loss-pined  his  loss ....tt90 

loss  la  worse  than  common. .  J'Qi 

loniies,  that  have  of  late* d  811 

known  so  great  and  little  L*.fr  849 

but  firam  its  loss ..j428 

that  loss  is  common i267 

adjust  our  lives  to  loss «  899 

increasing  store  with  loss*,  .k  427 
Lost-think  that  day  lost  whose.  .9  2 

no  love  lost  between  us <  4 

by  which  the  printers  have  L,e  38 

to  be  lost  when  sweetest &  46 

nothing  is  lost 146 

What  we  left  we  lost ••..A60 


count  that  day  lost gT9 

I  am  not  1.  for  we  in  heaven.. 1 83 

made  but  to  be  lost c87 

lost  and  won,  than  woman's*..231 
In  the  husband  may  be  lost..x203 
1.  things  are  in  the  angel's,  .q  207 
"  Life  is  not  lost."  said  she.  .c  236 
quiet  sense  of  something  lost  n  238 

tho'  lost  to  sight 6  261 

whatever's'l.,  it  first  was  won  1 489 

though  the  field  be  lost q  458 

all  was  lost,  but  that* d  459 

we  have  not  lost  our  dream. a  176 
we  have  only  lost  our  Mocp.a  176 
one  was  lost  in  the  other. . .  .10 242 
if  lost,  why  then  a  grievous*u248 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost  i  250 

whatsoever  thing  is  lost i  491 

nothing  except  a  battle  lost./^  461 
oil  is  lost  except  a  little  life .«  292 

0  lost  days  of  delight r  356 

a  lost  good  name  is  ne'er. . . .  v  359 
grass  covereth  thy  lover  lost/450 
not  at  all,  are  never  lost h  494 

01  lost  to  virtue a396 

lost  without  deserving*. . . .  y  360 
signs  of  woe  that  all  was  L  .m  384 

lost  the  immortal  part* g  360 

praising  what  is  lost* .j'  843 

my  painful  earnings  lost. ...d 348 
who  lost  Mark  Anthony  the  w  475 

Lot-a  happier  lot  wero  mine. . .  .0  90 
1.  who  neither  won  nor  lost. ta  117 

I  wish  thy  lot,  now  bad { 165 

if  want,  if  sickness  bo  thy  1.  .g  170 
with  patience  bear  the  lot.  .A: 328 

a  lot  so  blest  as  ours e  330 

woman's  lot  is  made  for  her  a  474 

Loth-yet  are  loth  to  part J  259 

Lotus-1.  cups  with  -petals 1 140 

lotus  flower  is  troubled k  146 

lote-tree  springing  by  Alla's  a  438 

lotos-flowers,  distilling  balm  1 437 

wore  a  lotus  band  to  deck. .  ,b  438 

flowering  lotos  spreads  its. .  .e  438 

lotos  bowed  above  tho  tide.  .d438 

Loud-lame  may  cry  you  loud*/200 

Louder-louder  and  yet  L  rise. . 5  283 

Loudest-the  silent  organ  L . . . .  1 382 

Love-knew  thee  but  to  love  theo  w  3 

no  love  lost  between  us 1 4 

chastens  whom  He  loves dB 

flowers  and  fruits  of  love o5 

love  a  bright  particular  star*  .X;  9 

youth  gave  love  and  roses »  6 

ambition  is  no  cure  for  lore. .  y 9 

leaving  love  to  feast  on c  11 

love  that  it  had  only  one e  11 

fkncy  when  they  love » 18 

sang  of  love,  with d  24 

welcome  and  bed  of  love n  25 

portend  success  in  love ^28 

not  own  a  note  w  o  do  not  love  1 28 

then  do  I  love  thee #38 

I  love  to  lose  myself m38 

plead  for  love,  and  look* <  40 

love  all,  trust  a  few* a44 

when  love  begins  to  sicken*. m  44 

change  old  love  for  new as  46 

love  of  wicked  fHends* m  40 

love  him,  that  Is  hoiieft*,....&61 
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keep  your  love  true*.  ••..•••  .e  64 
guiding  with  L  the  life  of  all.  .n  82 

and  am  like  to  lore .n  64 

except  the  love  of  God w  79 

L  in  othex8  what  we  lack. ...  ^'  04 
lore  me,  it  was  aure  to  die . .  .a 04 

between  hearts  that  Ioto 2  95 

and  love  forlorn oa  85 

death  lores  a  shining  mark.  .m86 
open  murmurs  own  their  I's. .  1 28 
loYe lends  life  a  little  grace. .  10 44 
sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined  a  46 
I's  should  with  our  fortunes*  o  46 

his  love  sincere* uBO 

love's  torments  made. fi53 

his  love  at  once,  and 1*56 

love  towards  men  of  lone. . . .  ^57 

ye  Shan  be  loved  again <60 

I  do  love  my  country's ./71 

with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee .  A  70 
be  constrain'd  to  love  thee. . .  .Z  70 
heart  that  no  1.  understands . .  a  81 
who  dare  to  1.  their  country. . .  6  71 
great  in  war  are  great  In  1. ..  .9  71 

dissemble  your  love p  87 

no  creature  loves  me* 1 00 

he  whom  the  gods  love «o  82 

I  was  not  unworthy  to  1.  her.  .0 114 
bound  to  serve,  L  and  obey*.y  476 
L  her  that  she  is  a  woman*. .«  477 

love  has  a  tide J422 

fidendship  weakens  love  ....  r  422 

the  test  of  truth,  love c  423 

time  goes  on  crutches  till  l*.u  426 
will  come  and  take  my  love.*  k  427 

love  gilds  the  scene .d  478 

death  and  love  are  the  two . .  0  489 
you  die  with  envy,  I  with  l.u  117 
our  power  to  love  or  hate. .  ,g  118 

doth  love  us  most* .fl»120 

I's  the  man  whom  he  fears.  .0 120 

lovo  repulsed el08 

love  had  he  found  in  huts. .  .<  108 

the  soft  tale  of  love a  110 

came  to  do  It  with  a  sort  of  l.«  161 
when  1.  came  first  to  earth,  .r  161 
love's  own  earliest  sigh  It. .  ,u  151 

love  dropp'd  eyelids y  169 

heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  Ln  369 
unless  a  love  of  virtue  light.*  869 
you  must  therefore  love  me.u  171 

In  love  we  see  no  faults g  172 

love  and  friendship  exclude. /i  172 
love  them,  and  they  feel  you.b  173 
friendship,  like  love,  la  but.d  173 
and  sometimes  admits  love. Jk  173 
friendship  is  L  without  either  1 173 
to  1.  and  to  be  loved,  is  the.  .r  174 
the  love  of  the  dark  ages. . . .« 174 
had  made  me  love  thee  more.d  175  • 
day  love  shall  claim  his  own.nl75 

and  all  that  life  is  love u  175 

it  loves,  even  like  love { 156 

the  stars  are  images  of  love.  .5402 
if  musio  be  the  food  of  love*.o  283 
my  love  to  me  in  dreams. . . .«  287 

which  love  has  spread b  290 

1.  united  to  a  Jealous  thought.^  216 

love  with  bUss A  408 

virtue  to  love  the  true. v  453 


loves  braving  the  same  periLn413 
loves  to  hear  himself  talk*. .  .2  414 

conduct  to  mutual  love 6  233 

of  your  loves  and  counsels*^  171 

hewed  this  simple  love •  2 179 

he  who  I's  God  and  his  law..tt  179 
beautiful  necessity,  is  lovcoa  190 
know  the  world,  not  1.  her, .  .s  455 
greatest  love  of  life  appears.!;  236 

of  kindness  and  of  love 2  220 

so  dies  her  love m257 

I's  him  with  that  exoeUenoe*.^  257 
no  great  1.  in  the  beginning*.d  258 

but  love,  fair  looki^ &  259 

spring  time  with  one  love. .  .<  259 

but  not  for  love* s254 

they  love  the  better  still. . .  .to  168 
beaming,  with  unearthly l..i  170 
L,  once  planted  in  a  perfect. o  170 

a  love  that  shall  not  die r  249 

heaven  has  no  rage  like  love.a  192 
It  is  only  hatred,  not  love. .  y  192 
with  love's  divine  asBUxance.ik  133 

I  love  it  for  his  sake 2134 

love  I  most  these  floures. . . .  ^138 
why  in  love  if  not  in  that . .  .u  122 
they  1.  they  know  not  why*.a  125 
are  love's  surest  language. .  .0 125 
in  love's  wreath  we  both ....  2 126 
I  know  not  which  I  love. . .  .j>  126 
bend  brlghMy  o'er  my  love.  .9 126 
a  rose  leaf  cull'd  by  love ...  .0 129 
true  I's  holiest,  rarest  light,  .r  129 

which  love  most  bl  sees r  129 

tell  in  a  garland  their  loves..  1 129 
L  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  i;r  180 
May  and  April  L  each  other..d  872 
that  knew  how  to  L  himself*.^  379 
daisy,  flower  of  Ikithful  1. .  .r  138 

pay  the  love  we  owe. ol39 

what  were  1.  or  crown  to  thee.e  152 
they  love  their  land  because.d  251 

plighted  love  endears a  253 

proves  more  unchanging  1.  ..e  256 
loves  filial,  loves  fkatemal. .  .h  256 

love  and  trust d  257 

paths  lead  to  a  woman's  L.  ..r  832 
pity  m^ta  the  mind  to  love.  .<  832 

that's  a  degree  of  love* \c883 

pity's  akin  to  love I;8S3 

love  has  been  received  a. . . .  .^*  833 
pity  swells  the  tide  of  love.m  833 

Hove  not  mantheless a834 

a  poet  not  in  L  is  out  at  sea.w  834 
poets  are  all  who  love. ..... .s  834 

were  temper'd  with  I's  sighs*/337 
tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love.,  e  866 
I  do  1.  these  ancient  ruins. .  .u  868 

genius  and  love  never. a  282 

to  esteem,  to  love r231 

every  love  shall  abide m  234 

love  and  meekness,  my  lord*.<  203 

half  my  love  with  him* g20i 

that  L  could  change  and  die .  .n  208 
love  is  not  1.  which  alters*,  .p  208 
1.  prove  likewise  variable*. .  .q  208 
away,  you  trlfler  I— love* . . . .  n  209 
can  L,  whom  none  can  thank.o  210 
I  do  1.  poetry,  sir,  '8];>ecially.m  339 
in  love  with  some  woman*.  ,0  412 
O  excellent !  I  love  long  life*  J  236 


to  have  a  pure  love  to  fly  to..i  158 
the  god  of  love,  with  roses.  .6 164 
love  you  not  then,  to  list. . .  .2 141 

flowery  sprays  in  love. ^  143 

sweet  and  has  many  lores . .« 148 
in  chants  of  L  and  praise...  .&  144 
which  means  chiefly  love. .  .jp  147 
L  is  something  awful  which.p  147 
now  purple  with  I's  wound*n  148 
a  mighty  pain  to  love  it  la.  .a  241 
Is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain . .  m  S41 
I's  a  woman,  it  is  of  nature  .  e  241 
I's  a  woman,  it  is  of  grace,  .c  241 
his  L  the  life-long  sanctuary .« 2141 
what  we  L,  or  how  we  love.  ^341 
that  we  love  each  other  ,...g  241 
what  XL  determines  how  IL^'  241 
women  know  no  i^erfect  l..,k 241 
L  which  is  the  essence  of. .  .m  941 

1..  then  hath  every  bliss o  241 

Hove  her  doubting ,p  241 

not  to  know  love  is  not ....  .0  241 
1 1.  the  love  she  withhcdds.  .p  341 
I  love  my  love  that  loveth . . j>  241 

l3ve,  love,  my  love q  341 

tender  one  of  love .r  241 

when  all  else  fails  L  saves. . .  9  241 

love  is  a  lock  that w  241 

the  chemist  of  love s  241 

wisdom,  love  itself y  241 

love  understands  love s  241 

love  is  Uke  alandacape a  242 

the  fount  oflove c242 

alasl  for  love  if  thou  art  all.  .d  242 
little,  so  you  love  me  long. .  .c  342 

0  love,  love,  love ^342 

but  great  loves,  to  the  last.  ,k  242 
great  I's  that  havB  ever  died.  A  342 

lovehasatido i242 

there  is  love  to  long  for. j  248 

L  leads  to  present  rapture. .  .1-242 

through  love  in  time A;  243 

love  Is  master  of  aU  arts. . .  .m  242 

1  do  not  L  thee  less  for  what.9  242 
L  will  have  a  senseof  pity..  .9  242 
mysterious  love  uncertain.  .0  S38 

I.  once  pleads  admission ....  jf  238 

'tis  not  a  fault  to  love r238 

ask  not  of  me  L,  what  is  1. ..  4  233 

I I.  less,  I  should  be  happier.a  239 
I  cannot  L  as  I  have  loved.  .5  239 
the  truth  of  truths  is  love,  .d  230 
L  is  the  orbit  of  the  re8tle8S.e  339 

we  love  only  partially ^299 

for  I  love  thee (389 

but  I  love  you,  sir ^'239 

though  he  love  her  not ....  J  239 
yet  1.,  mere  L,  is  beautiftil.  .m  230 

lovealone  begets  love n  239 

level  who  lightest  on  weaIth.o  239 
to  see  her  was  to  love  her. . .  .9  230 
what  is  life  when  wanting  L  .t239 
1.  is  a  boy  by  poets  styl'd. ...  1 239 

alasI  the  love  of  women v  230 

let's  love  a  season z2S0 

man's  lovo  is  of  man's  life,  .y  239 
to  love  again  and  be  again,  .y  239 

oh  level  what  is  it a240 

oh  love!  young  love 5240 

love  but  only  her .....c240 

love  can  scarce  deserve  the.  ^f  240 
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yiif»TM— 'tis  youth's  flrensj^  MO 

vfay  did  she  lore  him AMO 

Is  hmnsn  lore  the  growth. . .A340 
love  indeed  is  light  from. ...»  240 

Amdsizigmy  truelove .J 340 

loyaUesbleedlng &a40 

loTB  isflowex«-l£ke .i>  240 

why  1.  most  needs  be  blind.«  340 

tmeloTO  is  humble «a40 

loTO  me  for  whst  I  am,  lore,  .w  340 

thank  God  for  loye i«340 

I  lore  thee  as  the  good  love,  .r  342 
at  what  moment  love  begins .  i  343 
lore  gives  Itselt  but  is  not . .  w  242 

loTe  keeps  the  oold. v242 

flrst  sound  in  the  song  of  1.  .a  242 
L  makes  ns  oompsssionate . .  a  243 
flni  Gonsclonsness  of  love. 6  243 
Iconldnot  Ioto  thee. e  243 

0  loye,  hath  she  done  this. .  .d  243 

but  lore  can  hope e243 

lore  has  no  thought  of  self. .  .g  243 
1.  bttf  s  not  with  themthless.^  243 
to  bless  the  thing  it  lores. .  .g  243 
lore  thou,  and  if  thy  lore.  ..&  243 

lore  me  for  myself  alone i  243 

thou  wUt  lore  me  with i  243 

tenfold  an  that  L  repay <  243 

lire  with  me,  and  be  my  loroj  243 

lore  me  little 1:243 

lore  you  better  stin. fl»243 

lore  is  all  on  Are  and  yet. . .  .n  243 
lore  is  mneh  in  winning. . .  .n  243 
lore  is  erer  sick,  and  yet. ...  n  213 
lore  is  erer  true,  and  yet. . . .»  243 

lore  does  doat  in  liking n  243 

lore  Indeed  is  anything i»  243 

that  woman's  lore  can  win .  .o  243 
80  dear  I  lore  him ....i»243 

1  but  know  that  I  lore r243 

loreon  through  aU  iUs. «243 

lore  on  tin  they  die «243 

ten  me,  what's  lore <248 

and  this  is  lore <243 

aa  truly  lores  on  totheclose.u  243 

oh  tyrant  lore o244 

lore's  young  dream a  244 

but  lore,  the  msster 5244 

tasks  of  lore  to  stay. e244 

let  those  L  now  who  nerer.  .d  244 
the  moods  of  lore  are  like. . .«  244 

what  thing  is  lore ^244 

lore  is  a  pretty,  pretty,  thing/244 
lore  is  a  fire,  lore  is  a  oosl. .  /244 
lore  win  make  men  dare. .  •  .g  244 

aU  the  worldbut  lore <  244 

a  crime  to  lore  too  weU ^244 

lore,  fk«e  aa  air,  at  sight &  244 

1.  seldom  haunts  the  breast. .  1 244 

Olore!  forSylria $244 

their  lore  is  always  with. . .  .<  244 

who  lore  too  much .u244 

women  lore  their  lorers. . .  .10  244 
In  aU  the  others  they  lore  1.  .10  244 
pleasure  of  1.  is  in  lorlng. . .  .a  245 
to  know  her  was  toL  her. ..  .5245 

lore  is  sweet d245 

hearenlier  through  lore. . . .  /245 
I.  makes  the  earth  a  hearen.  /245 
lore  can  sun  the  realms. ...  .9  245 
lore,  only  lore*  can  guide. .  .A  246 


did  lore  forsake  her A  245 

can  lore  to  lore  conrey <345 

Arm  resolre  to  conquer  lore.  ^J  245 

lore  rules  the  court 1 245 

fbr  loreis  hearen 1 246 

true  lore's  the  gift n246 

true  1.  nerer  did  run  smooth^  246 
when  but  lore's  shadow*. . .  .9  245 

and  when  lore  speaks* «  245 

but  are  you  so  much  in  L*.  ..«245 

by  hearen,  I  do  lore* w  246 

the  iire  of  lore  with  words*. »  245 
do  not,  nor  I  cannot,  1.  you*.a  246 
withaU  their  quantity  of  L*.c  246 

an  hearts  in  lore  use* ..d246 

ten  this  youth  what  'tis  to  LV  246 
hare  you  not  lore  enough*,  .g  246 

orer  shoes  in  lore* ^'240 

is  this  foolish  lore* A  246 

I  am  sure  my  lore's  more^.. .  1 246 
that  erer  lore  did  make  thee*o  246 
1 1.  this  youth ;  and  I  hare*.g  246 

to  the  name  of  lore* .r  246 

let  thy  lore  be  youngez*. . .  .w  246 

lore  alters  not* a  24' 

lore  is  a  smoke  rais'd* 5  24' 

lore  is  merely  a  madness*. ,  ,d  24' 

lore  is  your  master*. e  24' 

loresknow8.it  is  a  greatet*/'24 

lore  like  a  shadow  flies* ^24' 

L  looks  not  with  the  eyes^. .  .A  24 
lore  moderately;  long  lore*..<  24 
lores  not  lore  when  it  is*. . .  .<  24 

lore's  not  time's  fool* v»  24' 

lore's  tongue  prores  dainty*o  24' 
lore  that  comes  too  late*. . .  .j)  24' 
lore,  therefore,  and  tongue^.g  24' 

lore  thyself  last* r24 

my  lore  as  deep* <24' 

let  your  L  eren  with  my  lifefy  24' 
leazn  to  read  what  silent  L*.a  248 

0  spirit  of  lore,  how  quick*.  6  248 

but  I  do  lore  thee* e248 

when  I  lore  thee  not* e  248 

speak  low  if  you  speak  lore* .  i  248 

cannot  hold  lore  out* ^  248 

and  what  lore  can  do* ^248 

1  begin  to  L.  as  an  old  man*..1 248 
lore  that  can  be  reckoned*.. s»  248 

the  strongest,  lore  win* n  248 

this  bud  of  lore* .p248 

though  last,  not  least  in  1.*.  .r  248 
to  be  in  lore,  where  scorn*,  .u  248 

to  be  wise,  and  lore* v  248 

eren  so  by  lore  the  young*,  .e  249 

you  know  that  lore* d  240 

L  is  sweet  glren  or  returned  ./249 
they  L  Indeed  who  quake ...  .p  240 
they  sin  who  teU  us  lore. . .  .t'  240 
lore  with  gaU and  honey. . . . A  249 
L  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  .2  249 

lore  knows  no  motlre m  249 

where  we  really  L.  we  often. n  249 

lore  is  the  life  of  man ,p  249 

I  lore  thee,  I  lore  but  thee. .  .r  249 

lore  is  better  than  £une 1 249 

lore  is  rest 4  249 

lore's  humility  is  lore's u  249 

my  true  1.  has  been  my  death.«  249 
L  is  hurt  with  jar  and  ftot.  ..ai  249 
lore  Ueth  deqptiMiifffl  Mtf  .a  29Q 


1.  pasMth  not  the  thiesh<dd.5  950 

lore  reflects  the  thing e260 

lore's  arms  were  wreathed,  .d  350 

loredrewinher  breath d250 

said  that  lore  would  die d  250 

I's  too  precious  to  be  lost. . . .«  250 
it  Is  better  to  lore  wisely. . .  j  250 

and  practise  lore n250 

to  lore  Is  to  beUere o250 

lore  has  nerer  known  a  law.p  250 
lore  in  a  cottage  is  hungry . .  9  250 

and  you  must  lore  him r  250 

he  spake  of  lore «250 

esteem  and  lore  were  nerer .  .i  181 
what  graces  in  my  lore  do*.  .<  183 

we  bury  lore #164 

soma  grief  shows  much  of  L*«  187 
an  the  dliference  in  his  L*. ..« 189 

as  some  did  him  lore ^873 

where  shaU  we  And  such  L .  .a  85ft 
L  which  includes  obedience..i85S 
not  enough  to  make  us  lorcn  858 
sigh  to  those  who  lore  me . .  .1 860 

dew  of  languid  lore «891 

silenoe  in  1*  bewrays  more.  .A 888 
ay,  so  true  lore  should  do*. .«  888 
lore  the  ofliander  yet  detest.. p  884 
of  L  and  songs  of  longing. . . .  <885 

rersea  of  ftignini^  lore* d  886 

lorehaa  spread  to  curtain.. »  886 
not  long  continue  L  to  him*.^  88T 
rosy  red,  lore's  proper  hue.  .v  892 

are  of  lore  the  food a  893 

where  there  is  no  lore. ..... .  A894 

conrerse  with  that  Eternal  L.e  896 
eyes  with  lore  but  sorrow. .  .g  897 
It  strikes  where  It  doth  1.*. . .d  898 
giring  L,  your  sorrow  and*.A  89S 
each  time  we  lore,  we  turn.  J  398 
L  which  beared  her  breast. .  m  472 
I L  the  sex,  and  sometimes .  .A  473 
made  for  her  by  the  L  she. . .  .a  474 

smart  of  lore  delayed. ...... .n  474 

keeping  green  lore's  lilies.  ..a  474 
L,  supremest  in  adrersity . . .  ^  475 
erery  gesture  dignity  and  1.  .A  47S 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  LA  873 
I  lore  to  wander  through. . .  .r  876 

the  lore  of  life's  young. A  261 

ripens  with  thy  lore^ d263 

eye  that  wept  essential  lore.y  263 

who  is  it  lores  me d  264 

lore,  hope,  and  Joy o26l^ 

an  equal  yoke  of  lore* a  17(^ 

L  takes  the  meaning  of  I's*.  .A  211 

no  kinder  sign  of  lore* q  221 

80  much  they  lore  it*. ..... .a  221 

lore  is  erer  the  beginning ...  5  223 

and  hare  your  lore* v  170^ 

there  is  the  lore  of  knowing.o  227 

lore  and  strire  to  keep A  230 

bind  lore  to  last  forerer 1 220 

lore's  great  artillery u  220 

O  lore,  hath  she  done  this,  .d  243 
L,  and  joy,  and  sorrow  learn. s  192 
where  true  1.  sludl  not  droop  Ji  193 
the  I's  that  meet  in  Paradlse.e  194 
lore  these  ancient  ruins ...  .A  197 

my  home  of  lore* J 198 

home  is  the  resort  of  lore. .  .m  198 
lOTO  is  principle,  lad  has  lt0.b  2a 
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be  vas  oil  for  Ioto n  491 

joy  rul'd  tbo  day.  and  loye. .  v  491 
love  is  compatible  with. . .  .aa  491 
my  true  love  has  been  my. . .  v  340 
-we  have  not  the  L  of  greatness  2 186 

love  more  than  they tSll 

they  sing  and  that  they  loye.o  194 
hath  not,  or  is  not  In  love*,  .c  812 

love  of  hills  and  trees i  814 

love  of  human  beauty 1 814 

no  longer  wilt  thou  love  me .  J  816 
love's  most  honeyed  kiss. . .  .n  816 
eternal  love,  and  instant. . .  .9  316 

now  warm  in  love a  816 

love  breathing  thanks d  317 

Iknow  and  love  the  good . .  .(1462 
not  money,  bat  the  love  of.  .\  462 
love  still  burning  upward. .  ,h  465 
wise,  or  else  you  love  notf .  .^  470 
I  think  1 1,  and  reverence. . .m  293 

your  scenes  of  love 0  293 

friendship,  1.  philosopher 's..s  492 

love  is  sunshine. o  493 

breathed  tpom  the  lips  of  L  .m  413 
fuewell  then  verse,  and  lovc.i  445 
sincerity  and  comely  love*. dd 496 
new  life,  new  love,  to  suit. .  .0  433 
we  love  but  while  we  may ...  o  433 
new  loves  are  sweet  as  those.o  433 

and  the  love  of  sway 6  827 

the  very  bond  of  love* p  498 

pronounce  but  1.  and  dove*,  .s  498 

love's  pestilence* e600 

oyster  may  be  crossed  in  l*.k  600 
L  in  its  essence  is  spirituaL.to  600 

she  never  told  her  love* o  328 

each  in  my  love  alike* vS29 

I  do  1.  my  country's  good*,  .to  829 

aBriton,  even  in  love e830 

Invincible  love  of  reading. . . 2  353 

love  of  books  is  a  love «  353 

we  love  and  live  in  power. .  .^  842 

love,  restrain  thy  will A  342 

to  me  that  love  it  not*. 0  302 

not  to  be  cured  when  love. . .«  479 
as  love  does  when  he  draws. d  479 
L pronounce  it  faithfully*. .  .9  479 

verses  of  feigning  love* b  480 

cannot  flght  for  L  as  men.* .  d  480 
the  proudest  love  convert. .  .ff  480 

complimented  by  love h  480 

thon'rt  full  of  love  and* x  481 

we  love  the  play -place  of . . . .  m  486 

we  are  all  bom  for  love d241 

love  contending  with. 2  242 

L  keeps  his  revels  where*. .  .n  247 
how  want  of  1.  tormenteth*.a249 
oivll  war  is  in  my  L  and*. .  .^460 

world's  love  is  vain o483 

L  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry.  .<  490 

never  taint  my  love* u  449 

my  L  thus  secret  io  convey  .e  460 
no  1.  is  deep  that  brlngeth.  ,m  826 
outrun  all  calendars  with  I's  e  460 

love,  thou  art  every  day e  460 

Joyous  melodies  of  love 10  826 

now  all  nature  seemed  in  1.  .2  460 

esteem  and  L  were  never  to.r  495 

XiOved>by  his  L  mansionry*. . .  y 27 

ye  shall  be  loved  again <60 

I  have  lOT'd  three mM 


loved  one  blotted  from k90 

never  loved  a  tree  or  flower,  .a  04 
known  and  loved  before  . . .  .n  242 

loved  the  brightest  fkir €243 

who.  ever  L  that  lovod  not. .  2  243 
I  loved  you  ere  I  knew  you.m  243 
give  a  reason  why  I L  him.  .9  243 

who  never  loved  before d  244 

sure  to  beever  loved «  244 

those  that  he  loved  so  long,  .e  246 

loved  and  still  loves c  245 

thou  hast  not  loved* o  24C 

no  sooner  looked  but  they  1.  *  o  247 
X  loved  you  and  my  love . . .  .v  249 
better  to  have  loved  and  lost .  <  260 
1.  my  friends  as  I  do  virtue.  ,e  168 
the  souls  we  1.  that  they. . .  .d  208 

her  father  lov'd  me*. b  236 

never  to  have  been  lovod. . . .«  240 
compliment  than  to  be  1 ...  .0  443 
and  I  have  1.  thee,  ocean . . .  .j»  822 
I  loved  the  great  sea  more. . . e  323 
the  poor  man  1.  the  great. . . .  o  449 
I  only  know  we  1.  in  vain. .  .0  35G 
speak  of  one  that  loved*. . . . .  o  385 
until  I  truly  1.,  I  was  alone. .  q  395 
angel  appear  to  each  lover  .  .y  475 

yesterday  I  loved h  424 

honeysuckle  loved  to  crawLm  142 
who  that  has  L  knows  not. .  y  129 

I  loved  home  more* <  261 

to  love  and  to  bo  L  is  the. .  .r  174 
lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen .  ./444 
if  I  had  a  fHend  that  L  hei*.r  479 

Love-in-idleness-call  it  M-i.*.  .n  148 

Love-letter-prove  a  true  1-1. . .  .g  316 
have  I  'scaped love-letters*,  .p  316 

Lovelier-crown'd  'twould  L  be.JE;  18 
lovelier  can  be  found 2  475 

Loveliest-loveliest  of  the  tnil.n  127 
L  flowers  the  closest  cling. .  .a  129 
the  last  stiU  lovcUcst ^'446 

Loveliness-the  majesty  of  1. . .  .j>  17 

its  loveliness  increases a  18 

loveliness  needs  not X;  19 

of  unfettered  loveliness g  141 

what  latent  L  it  holds v  145 

my  L  is  bom  upon  a  thorn.  .2 154 

warm  shadow  of  her  1 d  410 

by  her  loveliness e241 

in  thy  pure  loveliness. k  135 

die  of  their  own  dear  1 f  130 

show  their  1.  the  while n  371 

Lovelom-a  1.  heart  pursuing,  .g  479 

Lovely-lovely  as  the  day d  18 

lovely  was  the  death J  56 

country  ought  to  be  lovely. . . e  70 

lovely,  lordly  creature «» 164 

lovely  in  their  lives X;  168 

pours  a  lovely,  gentle  light.  J  276 
L  in  death  the  beauteous. .  .m  333 

if  in  death  still  lovely «»833 

go, lovely  rose dl66 

she  is  so  lovely «287 

were  half  so  lovely  as ^213 

a  L  and  a  fearful  thing «239 

L  are  the  portals  of  the  night.2446 
loveliest  of  1.  things  are  they.o  161 

Lover-hapless  L  courts  thy  lay.  1:26 
hope  the  I's  heart  dost  flU. . .  .d  28 
grows  fluniliar  to  the  lover.  ,m  17 


all  mankind  love  a  lover IMI 

L  in  the  husband  may  be  los^f24S 

taught  a  lover  yet n  244 

to  act  a  lover's  or  a .j244 

with  the  lover  past <244 

a  pressing  lover  seldoms e  245 

for  lovers  love  the kOSS 

where  shall  the  lover  rest. .  .0  245 

a  lover's  eyes  will  gaze* r  245 

sound  I's  tongues  by  night.*-<246 
love  is  blind,  and  lovers*. . .  .c  247 
I's.  and  men  in  dangerous*.  J  247 
they  say,  all  lovers  swear*. .  .o248 

we  that  are  true  lovers* »  248 

why  so  pale  and  wan  fond  l.o  249 

woes  of  hopeless  lovers o  2Sl 

is  a  I's  staff;  walk  hence*. . . . «  201 
bleeding  lover's  wounds.... a 283 

lovers  to  bed* «280 

what  mad  lover  ever  dy'd. .  .u  239 

some  banish'd  lover. u  815 

yet  thy  true  lovers  more. ...q 320 
every  loyal  L  tasks  his  wit. .  .e  450 
grass  oovereth  thy  L,  lost.. . ^450 
age  and  whispering  lovers. . .  e  437 
chosen  seats  of  each  fond  1.  .«437 
lover  of  books  is  the  zlchest.r  863 
give  repentance  to  her  lover,  e  369 

her  lover  keeps  watch e  890 

I's  rather  more  than  seamen. < 473 

hapless  lovers  dying p  138 

that  grow  for  happy  lovers.  ,n  140 

more  blind  than  a  lover k  257 

&ces  like  dead  lovers ib  111 

that  true  L  of  mine  shall  be.r  276 
Lovesick-the  winds  were  L*. .  .eS15 
Lovest-Hal,  an  thou  L  me*. . .  .5  498 
Love-star-1-s.  sickened  and. .'.  .d  277 
Loveth-best,  who  loveth  best.s  343 
prayeth  well,  who  1.  welL.  .oa  848 
he  loveth  gold  in  special. . .  .e  181 

Love-thought-1-t's  in  her o  439 

Loving-so  1.  to  my  mother* . . . .  w  4 

be  loving  and  you  will m4 

loving  the  strong k  241 

God  accepts  while  L  so . . . .» 164 

to  sin  in  loving  virtue* ^466 

a  youthful,  1.,  modest  pair,  .p  339 

lovingare  the  daring »3U 

loving,  though  the  deed  . . .  .y443 

Lour-smUesheor  lour ^267 

Low-too  low  they  build d  10 

whose  low  descending  sun..  .^  79 
she  is  of  such  low  degree ....  si  138 

summer  lies  low a»  876 

what  is  1.,  raise  and  support  .2848 

must  lie  as  low  as  ours* « 104 

he  that  is  low  no  pride. ibl65 

a  squire  of  low  degree q^SOU 

speak  to  me  low &S6T 

Judge  between  the  high  and  Lt891 
Lower-is  down  can  fiill  no  1..  .v489 

Lowered-douds  that  1* €408 

Lowering-the  L  element o  60 

brought  In  L  night .o2ffl 

Lowest-the  L  build  the  salbst.v  303 
the  lowest  of  your  throng . .  .^206 

is  of  all  mankind  the  1 «9 134 

Lowland-grow  the  1.  lilies « 145 

Lowlinesa-proof,  that  L*....,.^9 
L  is  the  base  of  every  Tirtno.*  908 
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Lowly-thongh lowly  seated.. m 470 

better  to  be  lowly  bom* d67 

Ifc^yal-loyal.  loving,  pure i?  493 

keep  onrselyee  1.  to  tmtli. . .  d  386 
I<oyalty-of  haman  loyalty. . .  .v  100 
with  troth  and  loyalty*  ...  .A  251 
where  is  1.?  if  it  be  banished*./  251 
lAolfer-he  fitlLa  like  Lncifer*..  h  94 
lAcifer  the  eon  of  mystery.* .«  92 

as  prond  as  Lncifer ]k346 

IiQck-L  knocks  at  his  door. .  .m  251 
they  who  make  good  luck  .  .n  251 
good  L  befriend  thoe,  son . .  .p  251 
there's  1.  in  odd  numbers. .  .g 261 

good  lack,  Imcan* r261 

good  luck  go  with  thee* . . . .«  251 
as  good  1.  would  have  it*. ... <  251 
good  L  lies  in  odd  numbers*^  261 
not  to  tcU  of  good  or  evill*. .«  251 
and  good  1.  grant  thee  thy*,  .y  251 
what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck*. . .  bb  251 

good  luck  shall  fling ce  251 

Ituckiest-by  the  1.  stars* u  251 

lAcky-'twUl  seem  a  lucky  hit .  .o  75 

hours  were  nice  and  1* io  251 

and  Incky  joys* r251 

'tis  alueky  day .  boy*  ....  aa  251 
1.  wordthis  same  impossible.!  208 

lAg-my  lugs  gics  many .j  303 

Xiolled-lullcd  in  the  countless. r  261 
1.  with  sounds  of  sweetest*  .  .r  213 
lAmber-lumbcr  in  his  head. .  .u40G 
Xnmber>houso-l-h.  of  books. .  .d  354 
Xnminary-grcat  1.  aloof  the. .  .q  409 

before  the  mounting  1 2  410 

Xuminous-the  1.  past 1 49 

1.,  but  not  sparkling X;  109 

Iiomp-the  powerful  was  a  1 ...../  78 

a  lump  of  death .y  78 

a  lump,  eeasonlcss,  herbless.  .d  47 
Jjanatic-the  1.,  the  lover  and*  .e  207 
Z«ang — lungs  receive  our  air. . .  v  387 
lAre-nevcr  looks  upon  herL* .  .a  25 
Unrk-he  I's  in  every  flower. . . .  ./81 

where  I's  it  ?  how  works ^233 

Icurking-l.  principle  of  death. as  233 

XiOst-urg'd  tlirough  sacred  1 . .  .d  343 

the  narrowing  lust  of  gold. .  .b  428 

ZAstre-lustre gives  to  man ./5 

of  fleeting  life  its  lustre. .  •  •  •  .u  228 

did  loee  his  lustre* a  382 

a  higher  L  and  a  clearer  calm.d  375 

her  lustre  and  her  shade o  274 

ne'er  could  any  lustre  see. . .  .o  379 

the  mild  sun  his  paling  1 a  411 

wave  reflected  lustre's  play..n  411 

h,  he  that  runs  may  road....  a  414 

with  diminished  L  shone  ...  .r  501 

XAsty^I  am  strong  and  lusty*. . . m  7 

lusty  spring,  all  dight  in g  373 

lAte-lascivious  pleasing  of  a  1*5 163 

by  the  warbling  lute o  281 

listened  to  a  lute u  281 

warbling  lute  complain e  283 

little  rift  within  the  lute. . .  .^  284 
musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  ...  2  332 

Orpheus  with  his  lute* r  312 

■he  hath  brake  the  1.  to  me*,  w  477 
lAzuriance-whoee  tropical  L . .  X;  131 

In  full  1.  to  the  sighing ^  437 

lAXorioua-L  by  restraint. ....  J  483 


falsely  luxuriona. dSOl  | 

Luzury-for luxury  and  sloth ,...15 

Just  disease  to  luxury tt94 

a  place  of  luxury  to  me ql9 

lead  in  summer  luxury 2212 

not  in  luxury  nor  in  gold. ...  2 101 
in  luxury's  silken  fetters. . .  .m  315 

and  the  wickedness  of  L &  448 

I'll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe . .  /397 

such  ladylike  luxuries o  100 

learn  the  1.  of  doing  good ...  .d  182 
fell  luxury  1  more  perilous. dd  251 

luxury  and  disBipation a  252 

£ett  luxury,  sick &252 

I's  excelling  all  the  glare e  334 

Lyciad-whoro  Lyciad  lies k  132 

Lydian-swect.  in  L.  measures..  <  332 
lap  we  in  soft  Lydian  airs. .  .m  282 
Lying-'tls  as  easy  as  lying*. ...  a;  113 
men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying*.«  113 
how  the  world  is  given  to  L*. .  1 113 
lying,  vainness,  babbling*. .  .^210 
steed  and  the  rider  are  ly  ing..t  457 

for  long  1.  make  himself g  443 

Lymph-flair  is  the  virgin  1. 2  461 

Lyre-to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre..n  48 

the  British  lyre «311 

formed  the  seven  chorded  1.  .6  301 
steal  the  breezy  lyre  along. . . e  467 

M. 

Mab-I  see  Queen  Mab  hath*. .  .g  112 

Macadam-dry  M.  on  its  wings.  9  488 

Macbcth-M.  does  murder*. . .  .a  391 

MacdufT-lay  on,  MacduJDT*. ...  .0  459 

Machine-very  pulse  of  the  m. .  r  478 

for  he  who  gave  this  vast  m.(  233 

movements  of  this  nice  m. .  .p  892 

Machinery-puts  to  scorn  all  m.a  309 

Mad-religious  sects  ran  mad ...  .j  20 

m.,which  none  but  madmen.n  211 

I  am  not  mad;  I  would* r  211 

not  mod,  but  soon  shall  be.  .p  211 
that  he  is  mad.  'tis  true*. . .  .^  211 

makes  menmad* 5276 

not  poetry,  but  prose  run  m.v  836 
their  m.  approaches  to  the.  .n  457 

BO  fast  aa  men  run  mad y  800 

drink,  and  be  mad  then e  468 

of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  m..«  358 
fools  are  mad  if  let  alone*. .  .h  477 
Maddlng-m.  bay,  the  drunken.o  143 
m.  crowd's  ignoble  strife. .  ..k  395 
Made-overy  one  is  as  God  m. . .  .u  47 
m.  in  every  human  shoulder. A  67 
such  as  wo  are  made  of* . . . .« 166 
wretched  men  were  made. .  .k  490 

all  that's  made  is  mine n  138 

you  were  not  m.  for  him. . .  .&  292 

then  she  made  the  lasses,  0.6  473 

Madly-and  m.  sweep  the  sky*,  .d  25 

Madman-chain  some  farious  m.p211 

Madmen-buries  m.  in  the  heaps. 6  9 

only  the  noise  of  madmen ....  e  42 

which  none  but  m.  knew. .  .n  211 

worst  of  m.  is  a  saint  run. . .  .e  358 

Madncss-moon-struck  m d  260 

may  call  it  madness,  folly. .  y 260 

madness,  in  groat  ones* 1 211 

m.  yet  there  is  method  in  it*.ti211 
now  in  madness* ......p21i 


his  flight  was  madness* %  131 

work  like  m.  in  the  brain  ...  0  240 
fetter  strong  m.  in  a  silken*. g  211 
like  m.  is  the  glory  of  this*. /1 79 
a  madness  most  discreet*. .  .h  247 
love  is  merely  a  madness*. .  .d  24T 

'tis  madness  to  defer <470 

great  wits  are  sure  to  m k  471 

Madrigal-this  m.  would  be. . .  .9  283 

woful  stuff  this  madrigal . . . .  d  340 

melodious  birds  sing  m's. . .  .n  3C6 

Magazine-falsehoods  for  a  m.  .x  305 

Magi-the  divining  rods  of  M.  .0 125 

Magic-to  me,  with  m.  might. .  .v  9S 

the  power  of  grace,  the  m.  ot.k  183 

Shakespeare's  m.  could  not.m  335 

formed  the  m.  of  the  sDug.  ..to  335 

by  magic  numbers ...n281 

around  her  magic  celL m  281 

the  magic  of  the  mind. g  419 

their  magic  force  each  silent./  315 
women  in  the  m.  of  herlccks.n  189 
morning  is  flinging  a  magic.ft450 
rainbow  burst  like  magic. . .  q  352 

Magician -mighty  m.  can ol03 

m.  extended  his  golden h  411 

Magisterial-hides  behind  a  m. .  f  3G9 
Magistrate-laws  are  above  m's.x  340 
Magnanimity-  m.  of  thought.  .<  278 
Magnificence-boundless  in  m.x  403 
Magniflccnt-m.  his  six  days. . .  .0 74 
form  and  aspect  too  m......m44I 

m.  and  vast,  arc  heaven e  290 

m.  three-tailed  Bashaw cc  490 

Magnificcntly-m. — stem  array.«  45T 
Magnolia-m's  ope  in  whiteness.^  125 

tall  m.  towers  unshaded r  438 

a  languid  magnolia  showers  ^438 

many  a  broad  m.  flower. . . .  ^^350 

Mahogany-about  the  m.  tree,  .g  438 

Maid-some  captive  maid u  315 

I  a  maid  at  your  window*. .  J  450 
fair  maids  o'  the  spring. ...  .0 132 
m.  of  India,  blessed  again. ..jl35 
maids  must  bo  wives,  and. .  .r  474 
widowed  wife  and  wedded  m.247S 

maid  that  paragons*. p  476 

wisdom,  that  celestial  maid.b  396 
May  when  they  are  maids*,  .t  258 

fh>m  the  sidelong  maid p  222 

heavenly  maid,  was' young. m  281 

virtuous  maid  subdues* i  455 

maid  of  smoky  war* o4CO 

a  maid  not  vendible* q  3S3 

Maiden-m.  dreameth  her  love.  .9  98 
maiden  of  bashful  fifteen. . .  .M28 
m's  withering  on  the  stalk. .  1 478 
a  maiden  hath  no  tongue*. .  .e420 

his  true  maiden's  breast o  245 

among  thy  m's  clustering,  .m  148 
m's  call  it  love-in-idleness*. n  148 
home  with  her  maiden  posy  y  139 
pleased  lake,  like  m.  coy. . .  .n  37 i 
m's,  like  moths,  are  ever. ...e  252 
m.  meditation,  fancy  f^e*.  .p  259 
thou  knowest  the  maiden. .  .n  221 
m.  spring  upon  the  plain. .  .m  378 
come  hither  sweet  maiden ...  2  221 
Maidenkirk-Frae  M.  to  Jonny.to305 
Main-points  to  the  misty  m. .  .e 352 
Tiber  rolls  nu^estio  to  the  m.j9364 
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know  the  terrors  of  the  xn . . .  y  823 
Maintain-mftke  and  maintain . «  265 
Haintenance-snd  for  thy  m.^.e  204 
ICaize-ncar  the  sun-loving  m..a  U9 
and  the  maize  field  grew. . .  .e  29S 
ICaJeetlc-flowcr  I  how  purely. m  146 
start  of  the  majestic  world*  J 166 

flowing  with  mi^cstic d203 

while  to  its  low,  msjestic. . .  v  282 

she  comes  majestic { 313 

HaJeaticalHill  that  hath  been  m.U20 
MaJesticaUy-bears  her  down  m.to  312 
H^esty-the  m.  of  loveliness. .  .p  17 

among  whit^headed  m's 0 17 

ariaeth  in  his  majesty* h7& 

kindness  to  his  xnajosty d  261 

majesty  of  Oodrercre c864 

forth  controlling  majesty*,  .n  868 

in  spaxlcling  m.,  a  star c  201 

Tising  in  clouded  majesty. . ^  411 

In  rayless  mi^^ty J  290 

rise  in  majesty  to  meet j  290 

'  virtue  alone  has  m.  in  dcath.c  450 
hare-plck'd  bone  of  miviesty*.s459 

struts  in  mimio  majesty 1 293 

Kake-os  it  seems,  m.  thee*. . .  .t  320 
you  m.  yourselves  another*,  a  203 
ours,  to  make  them  Thine.  .10  465 
m's  a  solitude,  and  calls  lt..m  394 

ICaker-himself,  his  Maker il;  485 

his  liaker's  steps  of  fire*.. . y  123 

mortal  to  the  Maker %245 

they  would  thank  their  M.  ..d  320 

Maker  saw.  took  pity (1476 

Making-to  the  m.  up  of  a  man.6320 

Malady-m.  most  incident  to*.  .<130 

Malcolm-spoke,  and  Malcolm.. e  343 

Malebolgc-M..  of  an  Iron  hne.r  194 

Malevolent-hint  m.,  the  look,  .e  880 

MoUce-malice  toward  none. . .  .d  53 

malice  domestic,  foreign  levy .n  83 

set  down  aught  In  malice*.  .0  885 

crooked*  m.«  nourishment*.  &&  254 

MaUet-of  the  m's  and  hammers.a  802 

Mallow-m's  dead  in  the  garden.n  146 

Malt-it  fiivoureth  malt r  468 

Mammet-with  m's  and  to  tilt*.n  209 

Mammon-m.  wins  his  way. . .  .s  252 

cursed  m.  be.  when  he. ... .  ^252 

m.  the  least  erected  spirit. .  ,g  252 

who  sees  pale  m.  pine A  252 

mammon  led  them  on n  462 

]Can-the  old  man  in  him,  so  I. .  .9  6 
man  cannot  cover  what  Ood.  .p  5 

old  man  is  twice  a  child* «  6 

2nan  then,  the  image  of  his*. . .  <  9 
xa.  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise .  i*  19 

xoan  with  soul  so  dead c71 

£ood  man  meets  his  &te j86 

A  man  of  courage  is s72 

man.  that  runnith  awaie ft  73 

4k man  must  serve..... o75 

In  the  critic  let  the  man  be. . .  0  76 

man's  Inhumanity. ^77 

^      handsome  and  charming  m . .  9  92 

man  in  the  prime  of  life 9  92 

light  to,  before  a  man »  43 

in  a  wicked  man  there  is 0  47 

superior  man  seeks  is  in y  47 

old  man,  broken  with* 2  53 

oiiild  is  ikther  of  the  man. . .  .r  55 

I 


to  bleed  for  man,  to r56 

beautiflil  it  is  for  a  man ^86 

I  have  a-man's  mind* ft  64 

gives  light  to.  before  a  man.. . i  43 

no  man  heard  the  clink 1 74 

these  will  form  the  perfect  m.o  48 

man  never  fedls  so  low a50 

man  cannot  live  all  to &  53 

one  man's  weakness  grows. .  .d  50 

■ee  the  same  man  in AGO 

worth  makes  the  man ft  50 

m.  wants  but  little  here  below.e  66 

childhood  shows  the  man e  55 

is  the  highest  style  ot  man. .  .c  57 
the  best  man  1*  the  field*.  ....p*l1 

from  smiling  man n  77 

if  m.'would  ever  pass  to  Ood. .  1 82 

man  delights  not  me* m  89 

what  Is  man  if  his  chief*. . .  ^256 

surely  mortal  man ^;'  255 

and  ah  for  a  m.  to  rise  in  me.ft  255 
that  the  man  I  am  may  ceascft  255 

man  is  man,  and  master 2  255 

I  am  a  man.  nothing  that  ia.i»  255 

the  man  is  dead .ji255 

how  wonderfixl  is  man 1 256 

thankless  inconsistent  man.. 9  253 
man  is  the  tale  of  nanatiro. .  1 253 
the  m.  of  wisdom  is  the  m.  .u  255 
man  that  knew  how  to  love*.<  379 
man  alone,  imperial  man. . .  .a3C3 

a  man's  a  man t865 

with  report  that  old  man. .  .to  368 
in  one  respect  man  is  the . .  .^  252 

man  and  wife ft  256 

BO  unto  the  man  is  woman,  .c  257 
with  this  holy  m.  into  the*.m  258 
reason  that  in  Man  ia  wise. . .  i  259 

no  man  so  friendless a  170 

I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon .  p  274 

man  a  flower 9  278 

man  wants  but  little u  278' 

raises  one  m.  abote  another.* 222 
what  to  m.,  and  what  to  aod.<  224 

a  man  is  not  a  wall v  213 

sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.  .as  333 ' 
I  love  not  m.  the  less,  but ...  a  334 
shall  be  the  earth's  last  man .  v  835 

did  man  compute 0231 

wicked  m.  who  has  written.  J  837 
tends  to  make  one  worthy  m.u  339 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man . .  a  201 
m.  never  is.  but  always  to  be.ft  201 

I  am  a  man.  and  I  have .t  202 

man  is  a  camiverous r  203 

man  nor  angel  can  discern ...  f  204 
what  may  man  within  him*.e  205 

a  man  may  Uve  long Jk  206 

the  good  man  never  dies. . . .«  207 
m.  may  last,  but  never  lives. 0  210' 

I  have  a  man ft  64 

how  many  years  a  mortal  m.*  2426 
while  m.  is  growing,  life  is.  .9  428 

happy  the  man,  and «  428 

man  always  worships h  485 

man ;  Ood's  latest  image e  488 

the  toan  forgets  not i  252 

one  respect  m.  is  the  nearest  j  252 
let  each  man  think  himself,  .n  252 
man  is  the  nobler  growth. .  .0  253 
thou  wlU  scarce  be  a  man ...  .3  252 


a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. . 
m.  whoso  heaven-«rected'£sce.  V  262 
Oh  I  what  were  man .....;.  .a  25S 
m.  stands  asln  the  centre.  4  .c2S3 
to  understand  man,  however.e  258 

the  good  great  man -....{^253 

BO  man,  the  moth. ,.j 25S 

how  poor  a  thing  is  man ...  .ft  29S 
m.  is  the  whole  encyclopedia.n  2S3 

man  ishlsownstax o25S 

the  only  perfect  man o2SS 

worth  one's  while  a  m.  to  be.p  2S3 

man  is  all  Bymmetri^ «S53 

man  is  one  world <  263 

the  seienttfio  study  of  man. « 253 
m.  dweUs  apart,  though  not..«  253 
m.  passes  away;  lii8-name..«e9S3 

a  man  of  mark a  254 

before  m.  made  ns  citixens.  .h  254 

there  live^  a  man d  254 

man  is  a  falling  flower. e  254 

a  minister  but  still  a  man . .  ^254 
an  honest  man*s  the  noblest.j7  254 
so  man,  who  beta  seems. : ..  .i254 

man  a  mleroseopie  eye J  254 

such  is  m.!  in  greatafflietion  mVUk 
m's  but  ablast  or  a  smoak. .»  254 
world  assurance  of  mem*. . .  .p  254 
a  proper  m.  as  one  sh^  ■ee*^  254 

give  me  that  man* «  254 

let  him  pass  for  a  man* t254 

he  was  a  m..  take  him  fox*.  .ii2S4 

this  was  a  man* «264 

OheavenI  were  mas* .&S5S 

foremost  man  of  all* e255 

man  is  X)f  soul  and  body ....  Jb  25S 
education  forms  the  man ....  9 101 
poor  mant  where  art  thou. . .  q  112 
good  num.  be  not  cast  down.9 112 
a  m.  whom  both  the  ^wataaPa*.r  118 

where  lives  the  man cm  16S 

What  the  child  is  to  the  m..  .ft 881 
man  and  bird  and  beast. . .  .an  848 
ihatm.  Is  great,  and  he  aloile.y  I8S 
man  should  be  ever  better,  .ft  186 
a  m'.  is  a  great  thing  upon.  .s»  186 
to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  am.  .0 188 
m.ls  xhore  than  con8tttattons.i431 
how  can  any  maii  be  said. .  .^391 
as  a  dying  m.  to  dying  men.d  317 

man  resolves  in  himself «  817 

what  a  flue  m.  hath  yotlr e  820 

oft  proclaim^  the  mah*. ./83a 

I  do  present  you  with  a  m.*. y  804 
good  man  desires  nothing. . .  .i  807 

let  the  man  who  calleth 9308 

man  in  the  moon ./464 

things  are  great  to  little  m .  .p  412 
kn.  marks  the  eartiiwlth  min.«922 
habit  by  the  Inward  man*. .  .d  824 

that  man.  that  sits* :p  334 

means  for  every  man  alive*  -•  "H 
not  then  be  false  to  any  m.*.«  445 

down,  and  t>romise  man r  321 

would  also  read  the  man /3A 

Ood  directs,  in  that  'tis  m . .  .n  354 
farmed  but  one  such'  man . .  .9  356 
better  spar'd  a  better  man*. .  1356 

remote  frozh  man.. tcSSS 

angels  for  the  good  in's  sin . .  ft  394 
man,  to  ignorant  and  blls^.n  844 
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Irat  man.  proud  man* tr3i6 

and  num  made  money /3^8 

xo.  i»ropo6eth.  God  disposctb.i  34.8 
woman  and  man  all  social. .  .s  473 
what  a  strange  thing  ia  m. .  .n  473 

man  hia  Paradise  forego u  473 

man,  the  hermit,  slgh'd p  473 

-where  is  the  man  who  has. .  .g  474 
■ore  of  man  through  praise.. r  475 
xoade  thee  to  temper  man. . .  .o  475 
m.  was  lovely  woman  giv'n.a  476 

author,  and  not  man a  281 

refresh  the  mind  of  man*. .  .x  283 

9k  man  without  a  tear a<x403 

ma  man,  perhaps x  233 

iMhold,  fond  man i  23G 

and  man  mast  rest m  23G 

Trading  maketh  a  full  man . .  r  237 

tha  man  must  hoar  her j  239 

be  made  a  m.  out  of  my  Tico*A  452 

like  man,  new  made* e2r>3 

jn.  shall  hare  his  mare  again.m  452 

ODoaking  a  man  a  god- e  455 

2n.  was  made  like  Gorl  before . « 179 
Ood  should  be  made  like  m  .« 179 
not  so  much  of  man  in  me*. X;  416 
Jianter,  and  his  proy  was  m .  1 453 
m  good  m.  is  the  best  friend.. <  171 
ne'er  true  friend  to  man. . .  .v  171 
friendship  between  m.  and  m.<  1 73 
man  of  genius  can  appear. . .» 177 
makes  it  glory  now  to  bo  a  m .  1 179 
m.  clings  bccauRe  the  being.  A;  2il 

to  man  alono  beneath n  245 

erery  m's  house  is  his  castlo.u  197 

one  man  picked  out  of* r  198 

Brutus  is  an  houourablo  m.*o  199 

man  made  the  town 6  491 

m's  unhappy,  God's  unjust./)  495 

ercry  man  is  odd* «  497 

leas  than  a  m.,  I  am  not  for*.)^  497 
man  more  sinn'd  against* .  .y  497 

M  man  after  death ^600 

who's  master,  who's  man.  ,dd  500 
m.  sits  still  and  takes  his. . .  .c  181 
the  ambition  of  a  private  m .  x  342 
m's  social  happiness  aUrest8.(2  478 
woman  is  the  lesser  man. . .  J  478 
If  m.  come  not  to  gather  the.&  479 

I  wish'd  myself  a  man* n  479 

that  m.  that  hath  a  tongue*. <  479 
had  mode  her  such  a  man*,  .r  479 

though  ho  felt  as  a  man i  489 

Vanag^rr-m.,  actor,  prompter. a  294 
ICandragora-poppy.  nor  m.*..  .c  391 

Ifandragore-childhood's  m o  889 

Ifano-upon  tho  "ocean's  m.".p  323 

ISianhood-jm.  begins  when  we. &  253 

peace  hath  higher  testa  of  m.^  19G 

the  measure  of  manhood. . . .  n  342 

C^ves  ra.  more  approbation*./)  291 

ICankind-m.  shall  hear  In 6  8 

all  that  mankind  has  done.. .  .5  37 

their  little  set  mankind a  CI 

"brightest,  meanest  of  m. . . .  ./>  115 

npniaed  mankind u  227 

what  was  meant  for  m 1 340 

gates  of  mercy  on  mankind..^  202 
o'erstoeked  mankind  enjoy  .to  28G 

all  mankind's  concern &234 

snrpassca  or  subdaee  m k  452 


onr  iMendships to  mankind. z  174 

i     all  mankind  lore  a  lover. . . . .  <  241 

forsake  mankind,  and  all. . .  .<  244 

m.  are  always  happier m  191 

knowledge  the  sail,  and  m.  .to  492 
gratitude  of  base  mankind,  .z  183 

m.,  in  conscious  virtue d  294 

that  they  may  mend  m z  303 

mankind  would  hang* e  4C5 

m.  must  have  been  lost x  366 

let  mankind  say  what  they,  .p  478 
ICan-llke-is  it  to  fall  into  sin. . .  £  381 
llanliness-eilent  m.  of  grief,  .to  18G 
ICanly-his  big  manly  voice*. .,.wG 

tho  erect,  tho  manly  foe 1 108 

Judicious,  manly,  iVee 6  241 

Manna-his  tongue  dropt  m  . . .«  332 
dropped  m.;  and  could  make.«  204 

m.  was  not  good  after g  892 

Mauncr-m's  with  fortunes d  40 

a  system  of  manners  in e  70 

manners  at  tho  court* i  C8 

Engliuh  mind  and  maimers. . .{  70 

to  the  manner  bom*» y  77 

good  mannorn  are  mado  up..w  255 

state  in  wonted  manner c  275 

how  thy  worth  with  m's*.  ..m  485 

that  m.  one  robs  i>overty e  342 

catch  tho  manners  living. . .  .d  280 
m's  gentle,  of  affections  . .  .oa  495 
and  these  external  mannerH*p  187 

manner  is  all  in  all h  298 

men's  evil  m's  live  in  brass*. «  SCO 
Monor-my  manors  that  I  had*.«  207 

Mansion-fK)m  infernal  m's «  97 

leave  not  tho  mansion* J  262 

m.  shall  provide  more  hearts.6 198 
Man-slaughter-inflnite  m-s. . .  .p  458 
Montle-m.  their  clearer  reason*  .j  78 
falling  m.  of  the  prophet  ,...t  446 
doe  lyke  a  golden  m.  her . . .  .c  190 
nature  hangs  her  m.  green.  .6  371 

pure  purple  m's  known d  101 

daisied  m's  in  the  monntaiu.e  138 
in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. .  .j  139 
in  his  nuntlo  mufiling  up*..€l  211 

dight  with  mantles  gay a  809 

in  saffron-colored  mantle. . .  .r  276 
rejoic'd  I  see  thy  purple  ia..g  278 
how  is  night's  sable  mantle. A  290 
dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.^  411 
the  prophet's  m.,  ere  his. . . .o  178 
mantle  overveiled  the  earth*  s  289 
Manuscript-we  love  m's  better .  y  237 
Many-has  not  one  too  many. .  .b  170 
tho  rule  of  many  is  not  well.o  806 
how  m.  years  a  mortal  man*.{  426 

3Iap-me  no  mnps,  sir.... c05 

a  map  of  busy  life y231 

Maple-m's  gems  of  crimson  lie  j  373 
and  maple  ycllow-leave<L . .  .m  277 
the  m.  burst  into  a  flush. . ..g  270 
maple  swamps  glow  like  a.  .d  435 

Mar-to  better  oft  wo  mat* b  105 

mar  tho  concord  with  too*,  .a 386 

Marathon-sx)ares  grayH mS 

mountains  look  on  Marathon.969 

Marble-tho  m.  with  his  name.  yc8 

marble  and  granite,  with . . . .  1 368 

a  marble  (.->  her  tears* c  416 

Bleep  In  dull  cold  marble*. .  ^  904 


his  ponderous  and  ra.  JawB*.ol 

than  this  marble  sleep a  < 

through  her  marble  haUa. . .  .g  2H8 
the  more  the  marble  waBte8.m  818 
cold  m.  leapt  to  life  a  god.. . .  0  818 
then  m.,  soften'd  into  life. .  .p  818 

March-let's  m.  without  the*.  .tp469 
once  a  month  they  march,  .m  811 

let  us  march  away* u  811 

beware  the  ides  of  March*.  .J^IM 
did  m.  throe  Frenchmen*,  .gg  497 
tho  ides  of  M.  are  come*. . .  .0  496 

the  March  breezes  blew tVN 

M.  with  grief  doth  howl n370 

violets,  sweet  March  violets. 0 160 

tho  march  of  intellect a  214 

march,  and  energy  di^/ine. .  .c  340 

March  breaks  it ^269 

March  its  tree,  juniper ^  26» 

the  stormy  March  is  come. .  .1 260 
M.  finds  throstles  pleased.. .»  269 
March;  we  know  thou  art... a  270 
all  in  the  wild  1^1.  mominf .  ,e  270 
began  their  march  8ablime.^l23 
winds  of  M.  with  beauty*. .  .t  130 

Biarched-march'd  without*. .  .io4G0 

Marching-m.  to  the  uplands... < 277 
God  is  marching  on kldll 

Mare-shall  have  his  m.  again  .m  452 
mare  will  prove  tho  better. ,diS6 

Marge-marge  enclosing  in  the.. « 40 

Marigold-her  eyes  like  m's*. .  ,h  110 

the  m.,  whose  courtiera o  146 

marigold  abroad  her  leaves,  .p  146 
no  marigolds  yet  closed  are..^  146 

ye  ardent  marigolds a  147 

the  Bun-observLng  marigolda.b  147 
shall  the  m.  xmmentioued  die.c  147 
graceful  and  obsequious  jn..g  147 
tho  flery-fiaming  marigold.  ,h  147 
clasp  in  tho  wild  marsh-m..  .<  147 

the  m.  for  pottage  meet .j  147 

and  statelier  marigold o  137 

they  turn  like  marigold ft  487 

Mariner-ye  m's  of  England... ^124 
of  mariners,  besides  sails. .  .d  313 
aht  wretched  mariners ti881 

IVIark-m.  tho  marble  with  his..  ^58 
fouler  spite  at  fairer  marks. .  .^  83 
death  lovee  a  shining  mark,  .m  86 

mark,  was  ever  yet* o  887 

a  man  of  mark a264 

O,  no  1  it  is  an  ever-fixed  m,*.p  908 

God  save  the  mark* o497 

nearer,  and  a  broader  mark,  .j  898 
did  m.  how  he  did  shake*. .  .a  889 

Marked-melancholy  m.  him . . .  c  260 

Market-and  m.  of  his  time*... ./ 266 
Americans  to  market  driven.7  388 
that  commeth  into  the  m...,.r  299 

Market-place-prlde,  the  m-p. . .  d  69 
poor  victim  of  the  m-p n  388 

Marl- with  marl  and  sand «  317 

steps  over  tha  burning  m.  .m  472 

Marlct-the  marlet  builds* «  97 

temple-haunting  marlet*. . . .  y  97 
Marred-thoa  hast  m.  her  gown.o  268 

Morriage-with  dirge  in  m <  88 

that  m.,  rightly  understood  m  266 
■tamp  the  m.-bond  divine.,  .p  966 
Bimmion  him  to       liago*.  .0  967 
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best  maker  of  all  nuuniageo^r  267 
m.  is  A  matter  of  mo^'e  worth  k  268 
Inirtft"*^—  tliat  second  m... .  .a  259 

oersmonial  rites  of  m.* e  259 

fBW  marriages  are  happj  is..«  259 

m's  are  made  in  heayen g  259 

within  the  bond  of  m.*. ....  ^879 
our  day  of  m.  shall  be  jaxutl^k  191 

the  queen  of  marriage h  465 

JIarried-nnpleasing  to  m.  ear-. 1 23 

m.  his  washerwoman X;  106 

banns,  and  when  he  m.*. . .  .a  258 
she's  not  well  married  that. .«  258 
best  married  that  dies  m.  * . . . «  268 
tme,  I  hare  married  her*. .  .k  268 

iiTe  till  I  were  married* 2  268 

miRied  in  haste 2266 

and  then  was— married a  257 

galled  eyes,  she  maxried*.. .  .q  267 

Mas  before  they  are  m.* «  221 

wisdom  m.  to  immortsL ...  .i>  840 
married  to  green  in  all  the.  .X;  128 
married  with  my  uncle*. . .  .u  476 
Harry-proper  time  to  marry .  .n  256 
if  you  shall  m.,  you  give*. . .  b  258 
m.  her,  sir,  at  your  request*.^  258 

would  not  marry  her* e  2ZS 

if  I  should  m.  him  I  should*  e  204 
gold  enough  and  m.  him*...  .c  463 

Mars-this  seat  of  Mara* m69 

the  red  planet  Uars ^'288 

llsrs  might  quake  to  tread,  .d  467 

Harsh-yonder  marshes  bums,  h  147 

in  the  marsh  pink  orchid's.w  147 

Marshaling-mom  the  m...  • . .  .e  457 

Hart-ih)m  the  m's  he's. >  100 

busy  m's,  with  tenderness . .  .d  259 

Ksrllalr-doak  around  him A  86 

with  arts  and  martial* 2181 

martial  in  his  air 1811 

liartin-sacred  held  a  m's ^81 

Martsrr-truth  one  martyr. ..  .aa  255 
martyrs  1  who  left  for  our. .  .a  256 
the  death,  that  makes  the  m.fr  266 
martyr  in  his  shirt  of  Are  . .  .e  266 
the  blood  of  the  martyr. . . .  .w  299 
lUl'st  A  blessed  martyr*.. ..  .u  829 

}lIartyrdom-with  their  m &  847 

Uanrel-tis  no  marreU  he's  so*,  .n  203 

patience  unmov'd,  no  m.*...u  828 

MsrvcUous-Chatterton,  the  m.0  838 

Hary-now  of  a  Bloody  Hary.. . . 0  46 

to  M.  Queen  the  praise i  839 

Hary  go  and  call  the  cattle.  ^365 

Hary-bud-winking  m.-b's* .. . .  e  147 

Hssk-lift  their  firowning  masks  i  10 

wear  the  m.  of  guilt  to  hide  m  211 

kind  m's  and  beaux o298 

as  he  remoyes  the  mask <  294 

Hssked-hateism.  but  toasiaUXr444 

fsir  ladies,  maSk'd,  are  roses*  #  476 

Hssking-what  m.  stuff  is  here^'  820 

Hason-the  singing  mason's*,  .f  212 

the  crowded  line  of  m's d  909 

stronger  than  either  the  m*  m322 
Haeonry-hung  his  m.  pendant.  6 179 

see  the  north-wind's  m. »898 

Mssquerade-the  truth  in  m. . .» 118 
Msss-fell  in  m's  down  her  neck.o  189 
Hsssacre-rapes,  and  m's*. . . . .  ^  469 
Usssively-m.  doth  awful. ....  .r  882 


Hsst^thelr  masts  ibH  down ....  ^TB 

winds  aloud  howl  o'er  the  m's  i  404 

shrouds  and  masts  of  ships,  .n  881 

Mastadon-of  a  m.,  I  nibbled. . .  .r  86 

Haster-eyery  one  can  m.  a*. . .« 187 

my  master  is  of  churlish* . .  .0  202 

by  the  master's  spell %  283 

no  one  who  cannot  master.  ,g  879 

and  approy'd  good  m's* k  268 

loye  is  master  of  all  arts.  ...s»  242 

master,  goes  in  and  out h  244 

shakes  out  his  m's  undoing*.^  414 
when  the  Master's  summons.r  171 
m.  hath  been  an  honorable*..e  178 

the  master  of  all  music o812 

giaye  is  the  Master's  look. .  .d  804 

a  master,  or  a  seryant c  394 

the  master's  requiem 1 882 

when  the  M.  of  the  uniyerse.al80 

shows  a  master's  hand 1 313 

m.  the  devil,  or  throw  him*.{  189 
choice  and  m.  spirits  of  this*  c 499 
who's  master,  who's  man.  .dd  503 
m.  of  what  is  mine  own*. . .  .&  465 

master,  master!  news* o  806 

knows  the  old  m's  by  heart.. 6  854 
most  imperious  masters.  ,..J  448 
wound  their  master's  fkme. .  o  114 

master,  go  on* A  251 

loye  is  your  msster* e  247 

some  for  hard  masters Z812 

the  eternal  Master  found. . .  ^293 

with  her  diyine Msster d445 

a  little  model  the  m.  wrought.  £881 

Master-hand-when  some  m-h.  .&272 

which  a  master^hand  alone,  .e  283 

Mssterpiece-m.  is  writing  welLp  800 

a  masterpiece  of  art  has n  818 

Matchless-with  that  m.  skUl.  .f  286 

Mate-answering  thy  sweet  m's.t  28 

leayes  his  shiyering  mates . .  .<  81 

his  mate  will  follow .p  82 

so  is  no  mate  for  me el45 

high  and  low  mate  iU .p  250 

birds  are  dreaming  of  a  m. .  .5  873 
come  one  swallow,  his  m. .  .m  874 

when  grief  hath  mates* x  187 

birds  choose  their  mates . . .  .d 460 

Mated-art  m.  with  a  clown . . .  ^269 

Material-m's  lie  eyery  where. .  .r  177 

of  such  materials  wretched.  ,k  490 

Mathematio-and  the  m's* g  804 

Matin-thy  m.  o'er  moorland. .  .m  25 

opened  at  the  matin  hour. . .  ^'  164 

glow-worm  shows  the  m.*..  .2: 447 

Matin-bell-and  the  matin-belL . .  Z  26 

Matin-chime-at  the  m-o a869 

Matron-as  a  grays  m.  would. .  .n  298 

matrons  iiung  gloyes* e  841 

Matter-'twas  no  m.  what  he. . . 2 490 
it  matters  not  what  men  . .  .sft  262 
nothing's  the  m.  with  it. . . .  J  277 
wreck  of  m.,  and  the  crush.  ,j  207 

no  matter  by  what r  268 

bubbles  on  the  sea  of  m y  496 

brought  in  matter  that* e  461 

the  pack  of  matter  to  mine*.. «  806 
a  m.  from  thee;  and  a  birth*.  1 806 

there  was  no  matter { 490 

Mstutinus-nnder  the  title  of  m.«  269 
Maunders-she  but  m.  aod«««.*t  114 


Mazim-them.  "Enow  thyself "  5224 
m.  be  my  yirtue's  guide.. . . .  ^4M 
old  maxim  in  the  schools . . .  .<  12S 

truth  his  maxims  draws 6299 

Hay-as  the  month  of  May* «  24 

the  reyels  of  the  May <i27 

will  not  when  he  may ^,tSS 

than  wish  a  snow  in  May's*. .  o  67 

chills  the  lap  of  May ^271 

sweet  Hay  hath  come g  271 

Hay,  when  she  came,  gaye.  .k  271 

is  thine,  sweet  Hay i271 

O  Hay,  sweet-yoiced  one. . . . < 271 
and  happy  Hay  morning  ,,.k 271 

in  the  winds  of  May 1271 

the  flowery  Hay n271 

hail,  bounteous  Hay n  271 

beneath  the  sky  of  Hay o  271 

darling  buds  of  Hay* .p  271 

another  Hay  new  buds. ....  9  271 
Hay,  with  cowslip-braided,  .r  271 

Hay,  breathing,  sweet a  274 

the  iUr  month  of  Hay e  221 

Flora  in  her  esrly  Hay m  128 

must  be  done  for  Hay b  814 

spirit  as  the  month  of  H.*.  66  496 
H's  warmest  sunshine  lies. . 5  466 
first  pledge  of  blithesome  H.nl39 
with  Hay's  fkirest  flowers. . . »  370 
flowers  of  spring  are  notH'8.c37a 
April  and  Hay  one  moment. d  872 
H.  and  April  loye  each  other  .d  372 
H.  flowers  bloom  before  M. . e 372 

the  delicate  footed  Hay 1 373 

looks  abroad  for  Hay ^164 

the  young  H.  yiolet  grows,  .a  159 
waiting  for  Hay  to  call  its. . .  b  169 

coming  with  the  Hay a  136 

'tis  no  longer  Hay a  136 

in  the  merry  month  of  Hay  .c  271 

her  song  of  "Hay" d271 

what  he  will  do,  he  may ^849 

m.  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  .g  481 

moonlight  colored  Hay d  436 

Hay-day-H-d.  in  mom's a  272 

Hay-flower-m-t  pale  and  lone.ik  132 

Hay-wind-H-w's  restless o  435 

Haze-no  end,  in  wand'ring  m's. f  61 
m's,  and  surrounding  greens .  b  70 

the  maze  of  forests a  27S 

through  the  yerdant  mace .  .a  166 

color, likea  maze sS16 

the  maze  of  eloquence vl03 

HcQregor-where  H.  sits,  there.^  494 
Head-as  frosts  do  bite  the  m's*. p  61 

field  or  flowery  mead «  69 

eyen  m..  that  erst  brought*.^  137 

floures  in  the  mede yi^ 

in  the  m.,  it  cushions  soft. . .« 138 
in  yellow  m's  of  asphodel. .  .k  133 
about  the  new-mown  mead. .  2212 

life  that  hides  in  mead 1 349 

Headow-dose  by  the  m.  pool.  yS2 

on  the  meadow ii28 

o'er  the  m.  road  is  spreading.w  41 
winding  meadows  wind. ....  6  466 
on  the  umbered  meadow. . .  .6 141 
to  the  meadow  so  sweet. ...  .p  141 
kingcup  that  in  m.  blows. .  .€  144 

in  the  sunny  meadows o  181 

flame  in  meadows  wet.««M  %««  m 
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meadows  drowned  in  happy .  2 133 
lifts  its  head  firom  the  jn....j  136 
and  by  the  in.  trenches  blow  Jk  137 
meadows,  wide  unrolled. . . . .  e  127 
glimmer  o'er  the  meadows,  .p  127 
m's  roll  and  swell  in  billowy.X;d71 

green  spread  the  m.  all o  372 

o'er  meadow  and  o'er  dale . .  q  372 
meadows  brown  and  sere. . .  ./374 
feet  haTe  touch'd  them's.. .  ./139 

cheeks  of  the  meadow n  139 

meadow  and  the  lin ./140 

paint  the  m's  with  delight* ./G73 

where  are  the  dewy  m's p  377 

m.  and  the  heath  arc 9  377 

flreflics  o'er  the  meadow. . .  .n  212 
our  native  meadow  sweet. .  .7 15C 

ATilet  on  the  m.  grew k  IGO 

Infinite  m's  of  heaven 0  402 

of  lowly  meadow  growths. .  .flAl 
down  the  path  to  the  m's. .  .a  303 

Meadow-deep-do  wicst  m-d q  420 

Headow-ruc-haunts  of  m-r. . .  .7j  147 
Ueadow-swcct-m-s.  nndcr  thc.«  123 

Ifeagre-mcagre  his  looks* <2  2G7 

Meal-my  evening  meal y  99 

week-day  moal  affords g  C9 

m.  o'er  all  their  velvet  lcaves.c{  133 

at  least  onenueal  a  day r  203 

Mean-scorns  to  bend  to  mean.  .9  71 
careful  what  they  m.  thcreby*n24 
m's  bo  Just,  the  conduct  true.<  76 
the  means  whereby  I  live*. ...  r  01 

means  to  do  ill  deeds* /^18 

must  needs  admit  the  m's*.  .n  2G6 
by  any  means  get  wealth. . .  .o462 
there's  placo  and  means*. . .  .r  324 
that  which  in  mean  men*. .  .yS^ 
an  books  else  appear  so  m . .  .17  354 
the  meanest  of  the  mean ...  .a;  305 
cannot  say  one  thing  and  m.e  385 

not  means,  but  ends Je  485 

fear  is  cruel  and  mean v  120 

end  must  Justify  the  m's 1 862 

life's  but  a  means m  230 

but  nature  makes  that  m.*. . .  1 288 

appliances  and  m's  to  boot*..r  890 

Meander-by  slow  M's  margent.«  100 

Meancst-the  m.  have  their  day.o  115 

the  m.  flower  that  blows e  132 

even  to  the  meanest h  230 

Meaning-far  than  outward  m.  Ji  133 
two  m's  have  our  highest. . .  jb  206 

m.  of  love's  conference* X;  211 

blunders  round  about  a  m . .  .v  336 
m.  on  the  face  of  the  high. .  .ft  180 

•  good  m's  and  wishings s  194 

my  m.  in  saying  he  is  a  good*.{  182 

fall  of  groat  dark  meanings.. a  353 

Meant-Ho  m.  some  tired  head,  .h  67 

more  is  meant  than tS7 

Qod  meant  you  to  bo  when. .«  210 
Measure- within  the  m.  of  my*.  J 11 

m's  of  delightfal  sound* X:  26 

measure  by  the  deeds ft  89 

could  find  my  measure J  58 

measure,  or  a  dance /51 

shrunk  to  this  little  m.*. . . .  j  119 

beyond  all  measure* i  120 

that  knows  no  measure J  253 

e  ftill  measure  with  thee 1 221 


Ood  hath  given  mo  am g 214 

well  drink  a  measure* n  264 

thy  delighted  measure i  200 

measures,  not  men ft  492 

the  m.  of  an  unmade  gravo*.&  185 

to  tread  a  m.  with  you* g  303 

the  measure  of  manhood. . .  .n  342 
Qod  gives  wind  by  the  m....j  384 
and  measures  back  his  way.m  430 

31  casured-m.  many  a  mile* g  303 

not  be  m'd  by  his  worth*. . .  .i  398 
Measureless-dark,  far,  m.  orb*.u  110 
Meat-anger's  my  meat;  I  sup*.. ft  11 

books  are  as  meats biO 

very  little  meat 1 99 

too  choleric  a  meat* /lOO 

let  the  meat  cool* d  122 

meat  was  made  for  mouths*.  1 203 

best  seasoning  for  meat v  203 

nibbles  the  fallacious  meat,  .n  123 
the  sweetest  m's,  the  8ooncst.«;  431 

hae  meat  that  canna  eat q  418 

upon  what  m.  doth  this,  our*6 18G 
heaven  sends  us  good  meat.  ./302 

so  is  all  the  meat* o  302 

another's  meat  or  drink m  489 

Mechanic-the  poor  m.  porters**  212 

by  mere  m.  operation m  412 

Medal-man  breaks  not  the  m..m  449 

Meddlo-m's  with  cold  iron «  466 

Meddling-of  little  m.  cometh. . .  j  66 
Medea-a  night  M.  gathcr'd. . .  J  310 
Mcdicinable-gricfsare  m.*. . . .  w  187 
Medicinal-leam'd  he  was  in  m./309 

Medlcine-m.  for  the  soul p  38 

medicine  to  rage* to  107 

residenco  and  m.  power* g  134 

miserable  have  no  other  m.*.u  201 
no  m.  for  a  troubled  mind,  .d  285 
great  griefls,  I  sec,  m.  the  le8sVl87 
give  preceptial  m.  to  rage*.  .0 187 
by  m.  life  may  be  prolonged*c  310 
try  one  desp'rate  m.  more. .  .g  809 
m.  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep*..c  391 

Meditate-and  decay  to  m a  411 

Meditating-m.  that  she  must*.  ^85 

whilst  I  sit  meditating* 10  2S3 

Mcditation-0  fearful  m.* X;  426 

divinely  bent  to  meditation*o  259 

thoughts  to  nobler  m's { 259 

m.  may  bo  exercised X;259 

maiden  m.,  fancy  free* j»  260 

Meek-m.  that  have  no  other*,  .w  328 

benigne,  and  so  meke r  473 

in  meek  beauty  dost  lean. .  .d  146 

the  meek  forget-me-not g  146 

how  meek,  yet  beautiftil. . .  .a  150 

meek,  confiding  eye «161 

the  meek  suns  grow  brief. . .  .n  372 

I  am  meek  and  gentle* »  280 

Meekly-heliotropes  with  m ...  y  142 

Meet-m.  and  either  do  or  die o  2 

by  times  that  I  meet  thee n  78 

one  day  meet  again i  83 

good  man  meets  his  fiite q  86 

more  is  meant  than  m's  the . . . . <  87 
meet  mortality  my  sentenee.  .«o  00 

to  meet  me  at  the  road v41 

to  m.  the  eyes  of  other  men ...  m  71 
mind  where  we  must  meet. .  .e  100 
life  to  come  that  we  meet. . .  .p  106 


falsehood  and  despair  m.  in . .  a  144 

that  where  they  m.  they a  144 

when  shall  wo  throo  m.* a  260 

thus  may  we  meet u  259 

ne'er  to  m.,  or  ne'er  to  part. .  J  331 
why  to  m.  if  not  to  meet  in....u  123 

to  meet  no  more ft  171 

to  meet  their  dad <  197 

m.  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  k  473 
shall  m.  him  in  the  court  of*.|^  194 

as  ships  meet  atsea g  196 

wo  only  part  to  meet o326 

if  we  do  meet  again* o326 

let  our  thoughts  m.  in o  421 

m's  thee  at  hiajoumey'a  end.  o  880 

Meetest-m.  for  death* ft  01 

Meeting-m.  wcro  bare  without* J  44 
Joy  of  m.,  not  unmixed  with. «  260 
m's  which  seem  ll!:o  a  fate.  ...i  260 

ourmccting  spots tl70 

m.  points  the  sacred  hair. . .  .t  189 

Mclancholy-takcst  thou  its  m .  .d  23 

musical  most  melancholy ...  .e  28 

musical,  most  melancholy. .  .m  27 

the  m.  god  protect  thee* k  61 

and  to  bo  melancholy-'^ 10  246 

green  and  yellow  m.* v  328 

melancholy  sat  retired b  260 

melancholy  marked  him  . . .  .e  260 

moping  melancholy d  260 

charm  in  melancholy /260 

suck  ra.  out  of  a  song* ft  260 

m.  is  tho  nurse  of  frenzy*. ...»  260 

curs'd  melancholy* k  260 

noteofitis  hism.* l^SO 

the  power  is  felt  of  m e  376 

the  m.  days  are  como ^376 

pleasing  fit  of  mo  lancholy . . .  n  269 

remote,  imfrieudcd,  m 6  366 

m.asabattle  won A 461 

soothe  her  melancholy k  474 

McUow-m.,  rich,  and  ripe q  820 

nursed  in  m.  intercourse. . .  .2 142 
speeches  when  half  mellow,  .y  840 

indeed  is  too  m.  for  mo ft  296 

m.,  as,  roving  tho  round p  423 

Mellowness-age  a  mature  m sS 

Melodious-move  in  m.  time. . . . 1 67 

Melody-soul  of  melody r  28 

sweet  melody  rises  on e  83 

m's  gush  from  theviolets....<]rl31 
melody  of  pleasant  thought,  .d  269 

as  her  melody  she  sang 9  371 

air  with  melodies  vernal 1312 

thou'rt  singing  thy  last  m's.  .ft  374 
with  sounds  of  sweetest  m*.  .c  213 
thought  it  the  sweetest  m . . .  J  281 
heard  melodies  are  sweet.  ,,,x  281 

of  wonderful  melodies g  282 

a  thousand  m's  unheard. . .  .ft  283 
all  summer  long  perpetual  m.t375 
thy  voice  is  a  celestial  m ...  .ft  466 

Joyous  melodies  of  love to  326 

Melon-ftiends  are  like  melons. e  170 
melons  with  odorous  flesh.  .A  438 
Melroso-view  fair  M.  aright. . .  .Z366 
Melt-too  solid  flesh  would  m.*.n91 
pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  1 332 
white  snow  in  minutes  m's..f  127 
m's  for  one  with  sympathy,  .q  203 
melts  with  social  sympathy  ^418 
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.    and  melts  to  goodsesa <413 

uelt  at  other's  woe u  413 

melt  in  soft  adoption p416 

tlioy  melt,  and  soon <262 

good,  or  melt  at  others  woe.  .<  846 

Uetted^m.  into  air,  into  thin*..*  46 
m.  and  mingled  together. . . . A  411 
melted  in  her  depth  of  blue..  9 159 
melted  in  tho  evening  hue..n  446 

Ilelting-&1B^  AUd  i°-  ^^^  air.m  33 
open  as  day  for  m.  eharity^.y  413 
unused  to  the  m.  mood*. . . .  g  416 
each  in  the  other  melting. .  .0  852 

spoke  the  melting  soul h  814 

melting  heayen  with  earth .  .e  417 
2Iemnon-M'8  singing  in  the.  .p  175 
<Memoria]r.the  first  kiss  of  love.«  220 

Uemory-wiU  give  thee  m.* H 

my  night  of  life  some  m.*. . .  .n  7 

in  every  man'a  memory 638 

in  pleasing  memory  of (140 

if  memory  haye  its  force ^46 

wakes  the  bitter  memory....  d  62 

sweet  the  memory  is «  70 

it  comes  o'er  my  memory. ...»  30 
pyramids  set  off  his  m's. . .  ,h  114 

our  memories  go  back ff  260 

memory  like  a  purse a;2G0 

hold  the  m.  of  a  wrong y  164 

our  m's  by  monuments h  274 

like  m.  ghastly  in  the  glare,  .m  275 

saddest  m.— kept  alive m822 

oh  I  that  the  memories..  ....9213 

In  his  own  page  hism «835 

with  ftuch  memories  flU'd. .  J 153 

o'er  Egypt's  land  of  m d  866 

nor  m.  lose,  nor  time  impair.*  173 

she  sought  out  memory d  2501 

m.  fed  the  soul  of  love d  250 

some  call  her  memory J  354 

memory  yields,  yet  clings. .  ^  854 
dear  son  of  memory.. .  .«....&  881 
begot  in  the  ventricle  of  m.*/207 
thy  memory,  like  thy  fate. .  .a  439 
m.  writes  her  light-beam. . . .(  292 
oblivion  and  m.  are. wise. . .  .tt292 

*     tomem'ry  dear...* 6261 

but  a  majestic  memory e261 

heart  hath  its  own  Jiemory.d  261 
the  leaves  of  m.  seemed. ....  e  261 
Bcu  brightens  o'er  the  past.. .^  261 

fond  memory  brings fc  26 1 

hail,  memory,  hail.... $261 

sweet  memory,  wafted a  261 

there  sits  a  blessed  memory  .<  261 

I  wept  for  memoiy tt261 

great  man's  m.  may  outlive*.a2C2 

memc^,  the  warder  of* i  202 

leave  no  memoxy  of  what*..  J  262 
the  table  of  my  memory"*. .  .ib262 
the  memory  of  a  dream. ... .f  262 

to  his  m.  for  his  Jests n  262 

aland  of  memory .p262 

those  memories  to  me 9  262 

m's  dewiest  meadow-deeps,  .q  420 
thoughts  to  memory  dear. . .«  430 
soft  as  the  m.  of  buried  love.{  473 

Hen-men  who  undertake hi 

men  would  bo  angels. ........ .a  9 

first  men  that  our  Saviour. . . .« 11 

age  when  men  were  men. ...  ^'  13 


men  may  come  and  men. ...  .6  42 
men  are  mere  warehouses. .  .m  47 

men  build  as  cathedrals 11 47 

men  that  are  ruined  are $47 

men,  some  to  business ./60 

this  happy  breed  of  men*. .  .m  69 

OfHends,  be  men 11 71 

I  doubt  our  curious  men «  77 

gay  cities  and  the  ways  of  m .a  70 
m.  are  moulded  out  of  f&ultsi^.m  61 
into  the  trunks  of  men*. . .  .d  113 
bow  subject  we  old  m.  are*,  .f  113 

the  ashes  of  dead  men ni4 

wise  men  speak 9 115 

nature,  moulding  men y  119 

they  say,  best  men  are* ft  120 

bark  at  eminent  men r  103 

think  old  men  fools q  162 

men  may  live  fools. w  163 

men  smile  no  more .pS62 

work  of  many  thousand  m.  .t  366 
m. .  by  their  eiample,  jMittem  d  867 
fortune  in  men  has  some. . .  .t  165 
men  over  man  he  made  not..6868 
m.  in  great  place  are  thrioe.X;  252 
what  men  assume  to  be  ...  .m  252 

most  men  are  bad r382 

acquit  yourselves  like  men.  .1 252 
men  tho  most  infkmous. . . .  y 253 

men  are  but  children m  253 

ah,  tell  them  they  are  men.  ,q  263 
many  men  resemble  glass. .  .1 254 
are  you  good  men  and  true^.  r  26 1 
made  men  and  not  made*.,  .w  254 
I  wonder  men  dare  trust*. .  .0  254 

men  at  some  time  are* y  254 

men  have  diedfttnn  time  to*  «  254 

men  that  make  envy* 66  254 

we  are  men ,  my  liege^ d  255 

men  may  rise  on  stepping,  .m  255 
men  wero  deceivers  ever*. .  .0 122 

great  men  that havo^ a  125 

fortune  means  to  men* h  1C6 

forget  that  they  are  men . . .  ^2S0 
men  aro  only  the  players. . .  .0  230 
hopes  that  make  us  men  ff  202 
raUshcd  by  the  wisest  men .  .0  203 

than  the  best  of  men* ^204 

men  ennobled  by  study ^400 

most  wretched  men  aro s»  408 

what  yon  and  other  men*.  •  .d  235 

for  what  are  men 1 236 

men  of  Ictten  occupy a  238 

men.  have  lost  their  Tesson*.p  213 

stem  men  with  empires r  265 

all  honorable  men* v  199 

hearts  of  oak  are  our  men. .  .a  492 

measures,  not  men A  492 

finrth  amcmg  a  world  of  men*«  496 
m.  atand  like  solitary  towers.a85 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men.  J 186 
men  are  rul'd  by  women*. .  iltl86 
travcU'd  men  from  foreign .  .r  813 

tho  men  who  labour 1 298 

we  find  groat  men  often «  298 

for  boys ;  port  for  men Ik  468 

O.  firiends,  be  men . . . . ; n  460 

men's  otUb  manners  live  ln*e  860 
men  die,  but  sorrow  never. .  v  396 
men  talk  ouij  tooonceaL. . . .«  400 
men  an  never  veiy  wise  ondj  S42 


fkto  of  Ood  and  men  is. . ..  ..^SOO 

a  grave  for  men  alive <34T 

the  ways  of  Ood- to  men i848 

deaths  remember  they  are  m. '  349 
great  men  may  jest  with. . . .«  472 

too  late  that  men  betray k  474 

men  as  angels,  without. . . .  .m  475 
cannot  fight  for  love,  as  m.*.  .d4S0 

men  prise  the  thing* y480 

should  have  borne  men*. . . .  .447T 
all  the  reasoning  of  men. . .  .m  478 

is  the  worst  of  men v478 

men  must  work  and  women.d  483 
are  women,  deeds  are  men.  .d481 
tongues  that  syUable  men'8^6  430 
might  touch  tho  hearts  of  mjr  385 
Slend-the  nearer  they  are  to  m,.«46 

to  mend,  or  be  rid  on't* o  91 

his  work  for  man  to  mend... 6 460 

and  to  mend  the  heart, d294 

to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  m..  ..<  427 

things  always  mend. 1165 

heaven  mend  all* 9497 

mend  when  thou  canst*. .  .ii»497 
well  mend  our  dinner  here*r  802 

Mended-been  m.  that  were «  45 

little  said  is  soonest  m ft  501 

IfendezHt  m.  of  bad  soles* A819 

Mental-m.  power  this  eye* a  51 

Mention-we  never  m.  her. ...  .e984 

Merchandlse-of  m.  of  sin jt  813 

Merchant-others,  like  m's* «2ia 

belongs  the  merchant aSU 

royal  merchant  down* d  811 

a  merchant  of  great  traffic*. 6  811 
the  m.  to  sccnre  his  treasnre.u319 

some  m.  hath  invited* j  100 

tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  m  *s*  h47T 

Merciful-how  m.  the  blessed,  .s  261 

let  us  be  merciful  as  well. .  .w  262 

in  being  merciful* si  26S 

BO  mild,  so  merciful .p  49S 

Mercury >thns  the  m.  of  man .  .0 188 

ere  Mercuiy  can  rise ISM 

liko  a  Mercury  to  charm d  336 

Mercy-angel  voices  sung  the  m.plO 

courage  and  his  mercy 1;  63 

boundless  reach  of  mercy*. .  .6  75 

trust  his  mercy  humbly o98 

the  brave  lovo  mercy i  41 

the  flower  6f  mercy i  149 

by  mercy,  'tis  most  just*.... o  280 
that  m.  I  to  others  show. . .  .m228 
mercy  laakt.  m.  I  found....921T 
ere  mercy  swoops  them  out.. e 218 
and  m.  then  will  breathe*. .  .t  219 
mercy  stood  in  the  cloud. . .  .y  262 
lawful  m.  is  nothing  kin*. .  .d  26S 

mercy  but  muidcrs* «263 

m.  is  not  itself,  that  oft*. . .  ./268 
open  tho  gate  of  mercy*. ...  .9  263 
would  not  buy  their  mercy* Jk  263 
tho  quality  of  m.  is  not*. ...  .j  263 

mercy  seasons  justice* ^'263 

we  do  pray  for  mercy* k  268 

the  deeds  of  mercy* it  263 

m.  is  above  tho  sceptred*. . .  J  268 
so  good  a  grace,  as  meroy*. .  2  263 

whereto  serves  mercy* «  268 

m.  is  nobility's  true  badge*.*  263 
for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy^.o  263 
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who  win  not  m.  unio  oiht&n.p2G3 
mercie  em  hope  to  hare . . .  .p  263 
»  Ood  all  m.  it  a  Ood  unjasta  181 
mercy  to  faixn  that  shows-.it.p  355 
withhoM  in  m.  whatwe  aalu«34i 
in  her  heart  did  m.  corned. .  ,i  263 
perMTomnce,  nu,  lorelinoat*  k  368 
temper  so  Justice  with  m. . .  .e  219 
rather  where  his  m.  shlnm.  .q  179 

gates  of  morcy  shall  btf* |>460 

good  «nask' J,  in  in.  grant,  .m  407 

Omercy,  Ood* ^320 

llerit-«Uence  that  accepts  m. .  .<2  14 

merit  wins  the  sool e5 

displays  distinguished  merlt.A  52 
wtase  of  your  groat  merit ...  .nC8 
merit  orthcir  fkolts  to  scaa.v  332 

one  merit  of  poetry 2340 

•oeoeeds.  the  m's  all  his  own.M90 

no  sure  test  of  merit ^114 

nature  doth  with  merit*.... m  120 
tbe  rest  on  outside  merit . ...» 162 
thy  father's  m.  sets  the  np.  .r  263 

IhMideny  him  merit 9  263 

the  merit's  all  his  own «2C3 

on  their  own  merits (263 

by  merit  raised «263 

liy  the  merit  of  the  weansx*.  .v  263 

or  amplest  merit e243 

in  hope  to  merit  hoaren i  193 

'Who  values  the  merits vl90 

liear  reproof,  who  m.  praise. r  339 

-  oft  got  without  merit* /360 

-  Verltorlous-notbing  that  ism .p 454 
Mermaid-and  heard  a  m.* a  264 

train  me  not,  sweet  m.* b  2CA 

who  would  be  a  m.  &lr d264 

I  would  be  a  mermaid  fiiir..  .<i2C4 
Xcrrier-a  merrier  man, within  j  264 
HtTTiest-men  are  m.  wbei^..  .tt  264 
VerrUy-dle  all,  die  merrUy*. ..  J 12 

merrily  hent  the  stile^r* «  264 

merrily,  merrily,  shali  I  Uts*.  t  sy:4 
merrily,  m..  goes  the }  ark. .  ,k  313 

each  merrily  goes y3  2 

merrily,  merrily  whirled . . .  .c  30? 

Vcrrimac-the  mighty  M d  S6C 

Mnrrimeni-n   other  m.,  doll,  .j  'ill 
Metry-m.  architects  so  small.  ...ft  34 

merry  roundelay miz 

ofsQoh  a  merry  nimble* nSI 

b^merry  all.  be  merry  aU pSj 

ni  be  merry  andi^ee qM 

twasnoTBr  merry  world*. ...  p  60 

iHtTe  they  been  merry* JL>e4 

ill  chances,  men  are  ever  m*. .  .r  44 
3h»  was  nor  sad  nor  merry*.,  .p  108 

7et  let's  bo  merry •••olOO 

•fool  to  make  me  msasry^.  • .  .4 163 

ibrtuneis  merry^ yl65 

Itaenry  as  a  mazTiage  beH. . .  .d  281 
2am  never  m.  when  Iheax*.  .n  283 

Imwoft,  with  m.  heart 4322 

lam  r.ot  merry* r397 

merry  swithe,  it  is  in  halle. .  ./26i 
if  you  can  be  merry  then*,  ,4k  264 
merry  as  the  day  is  long*. .  .m  264 
What,  shall  we  be  merry*. ....  r  264 

ft  merry  heart  goes  all* <264 

•hould  a  man  do,  but  be  m.*. .  v  264 
gnes  merry,  making  with. . .  .d  a03 


MQss-K)ther  country  mesaea, .  »^  302 

MoBsage-boareroftho  m .r23 

from  tho  east  glad  m.  brings...  il  78 
carrying  a  m.  that  is  not....  .p  281 

kind  messages  that  pass r  815 

give  to  a  gracious  me88age*.aa  306 
message  to  him  every  wave,  .u  107 
&ir  Hpeecblcfls  messages*. . ...» IK 

Mossengei^his  winged  m's m  10 

messengers  of  Ood ...«( IC 

mesmngcrofmom .f»26 

m's  of  strong  provailmcat*.  .6  480 
swcoxMbji^ioasamcssongor.j  281 

<liHt«mpcrodm.  ofwct* «417 

Met- when  they  m.  in  the  way ...  X;  95 

wo  met  hand  to  hand gll8 

tbo  night  that  first  we  mqt. . .  M51 

met  mc  in  an  ev^l  hour k  139 

if  wo  had  never  mot e  256 

we  mot— 'twas  in  a  crowd. . .  .r  259 

how,  or  where  wo  met 4)  230 

crook'd  ways,  I  met  this*. . ..  ic  367 
a  part  of  all  ( hat  I  have  met. .  J  210 
never  mot,  or  uover  partod. . .  r  239 
no  sooner  met,  but  they*.  ...v247 
know  how  first  he  met  her. .  .c  501 
Motol-barrcn  m.  of  his  A:ltiDd*.p  174 

m's  of  drossiest  ore  to 6  296 

here's  m.  more  attractive*. . .«  497 

m.  blowing  materialBounds..a  399 

Motaphysic-high  as  m.  wit...  .u  4S9 

Motuor-the  m.  flag  of  EngLuid. .« 1  }4 

111.  streaming  to  the  wind. . . .»'  124 

M.>'  bod-method  is  not  leas k  Cd 

into  a  slower  method* «14 

ho  had  not  the  method. p  165 

which  no  methods  teach.  * . . .«  233 
madness,  yot  there  |s  m.  in*.tt  211 
mind  has  its  own  method..  ..n  265 

ro.  in  man's  wickedness a  464 

Motre-notm's,bntam.-making  «  338 

Mettle-grssp  11  like  a  man  of  m. .  f  71 

there's  mettle  in  thee* ........  r  61 

wonch  of  matohlfiss  mettle . .  .j  4  76 

Corinthian,  alad  of  mettle*., s  497 

Mow  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew*.lr  17 

in  their  secret  mows &  161 

cat  on  the  Sabbath  say  "m.".<369 
Mice-like  lit  de  mice  stole  in . .  e  164 

Michael-the  sword  of  M o  458 

Mioroscopic-man  a  m.  eye  ...J  254 

Midas-touched  by  theM.  finger  c468 

Midday-under  tho  m.  sun.. . .  .v358 

Middle  -m.  day  of  human  life..  «y  34 

Mldge-the  summer  midges...  ,g  250 

Midnight-'tis  now  dead  m.*.. .6  208 

iron  tongue  of  midnight*. . .  p  289 

consumed  the  midnight  oil.. i 406 

the  sun  stands  at  midnight  .m  409 

midnight  brought  the s  457 

his  might  on  a  wild  m ......  A;  438 

at  midnight,  in  the  days. . .  .p  326 

thisdead  of  midnight c2C5 

midnight  1  the  outpost  of . . .  <  265 

wild  and  wondrous  m ^265 

m.  brought  on  tho  dusky. . .  .^265 
at  midnight,  while  reposing  d  466 
oelestial  voices  to  the  m. . . .  .y  485 
stand,  like  midnight  lcaves.p488 

Mtcn-of  so  frightful  mien «  452 

Might-no  m.  nor  greatnoss  in*  j  42 


but  &  woman's  might ib  64 

judged,  not  by  what  we  m../218 
there  is  a  might  in  thee. ... ^265 

In  Ood'sown  might ./405 

exceeds  man's  might* ©248 

would  not  when  he  might. ,  .j  495 
showoth  his  m.  on  a  wild... A; 438 

exceeds  man's  might* ^470 

false  is  no  source  of  might,  .g  449 

it  might  have  been «  356 

Mightlcr-nun.  the  m.  is* J 186 

Mightiest-the  m.  in  the  m.*. .  .j  263 
the  mightiest  are  those  often  v  18S 

offered  to  the  M.  solemn ei22 

Mightily-strivem..buteat*.5&  498 
Mighty-shrine  of  the  mighty. .  ./46 
well  may  tho  m.  sycamore. . .  i  13C 
m.  hopes  that  make  us  men.^  202 
m.  contests  rise  from  trivial. «  363 
that  m.  heart  is  lying  still. . .  A  366 
how  are  the  mighty  f&llen..  .k  39t 
as  he  then  was,  mighty*  ...p  847 
Mignonette-on  breath  of  m . . . .  {  273 

the  humblo  mignonette A  127 

sweet- volccvl  mignonette..  ..klSf 

heart's-ease  and  mignonette^  145 

the  mignonette  receives  . .  ..a  151 

Mild-others  more  m.  retreated.!;  408 

so  mild,  so  merciful .p  493 

MildncM-cthcrcal  m.  come. . .  .0  373 

mildness  hath  allay 'd* e333 

m.  over  attend  thy  tongue. . .  1 178 

Milc-m'a  of  golden  green d  167 

sad  tires  in  a  mile— a* •.«364 

measured  many  a  mile* y  303 

too  long  by  half  a  mile* 0  316 

Militant-tho  true  Church  M /  95 

Milk-to  feast  on  milk c  11 

sweet  m.  of  concord  into  hell*. » 47 
white  as  m.  and  perfume. . . .  f  159 
ftill  o*  the  m.  of  human*. . .  .j  220 

adversity's  sweet  milk* n  332 

fiowlug  with  the  milk. p  262 

oh,  milk  and  water 0  190 

m.  foaming  fresh  from  tho.  .h  438 

Milkmaid-m.  shocks  the p  260 

whistle,  and  the  m's  song. ..e  369 

saucy  milkmaid's  cheek..... r  104 

Mllk-white-the  m-w.  lilies. ...  .p  144 

Mill-brook  that  turns  a  mill. . .  .r  70 

Ood's  m.  grinds  slow  but  sure  b  36S 

mills  of  Ood  grind  slowly . .  .c  363 

water  glidoth  by  the  m.*. . . .«  461 

the  mill  will  never  grind e  494 

Millcr-rthero  was  a  jolly  miller. .  o  66 
bone  and  skin,  two  m's  thin.7  203 

than  wots  the  miller  of* 1 461 

MiUion-m's  of  my  brothers /  36 

million  million  drops  of  gnld.?134 

millions  for  defence 1^829 

thanks  of  millions  yot  to  be.w'347 

perhaps,  millions,  think . . . .»  480 

MiU-wheel-m-w.  has  fallen  to.  .ii37 

Milo-rcmember  Mllo's  end. . . .  r  260 

Milton -a  rustic  M.  has  paas'd  bj.r  9 

the  path  of  Milton,  in Ik  86 

orb  of  song,  the  divine  M. .  ./338 

our  wives  read  Milton a  340 

mute  inglorlons  Milton q  114 

morals  hold  which  M.  held,  .r  167 
LL.  in  his  hand  the  thing.  ..&  61*8 
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Ximio-wiiiged  mimic  of  the . .  .<  37 
low  mlmio  follies  of  a  fhroe.n  993 

Kin-tlie  darkest  meanixig a  144 

Hind-great  mind  is  a  good. «  a 

am  not  In  my  perfect  mind*.,  .i  7 
books  are  embalmed  minds.  .9  36 
man  butchang'dhis  mind.  ...a4d 

his  mind  his  kingdom «  47 

the  quiet  mind  is  richer. Jk  66 

I  have  a  man's  mind* X:  64 

which  only  centres  in  the  m.<  36 
m's  are  not  ever  craving  for. .  1 37 
monument  of  vanished  m's.  .m  37 
myself  in  other  men's  m's . . .«  38 

the  beauty  of  thy  mind* hSU 

ever-restless  minds  of  men. .  .d  97 
mind's  all-gentle  graces  shine.o  19 
Image  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  m.  .a;  89 
constancy  to  change  the  m. .  .6  64 
with  equal  m's  W'hathappens.y65 
m.  firom  vain  desires  is  l^ee.  .e  66 
minds  innocent  and  quiet. . .  .0  66 

noblest  mind  the  best ^67 

where  English  m.  and 1 70 

fearless  minds  climb* fc  72 

dauntless  temper  of  his  m.*.  .<  72 
infirmity  of  noble  minds. . . .  Jb  115 
th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. .  .9 103 
mind  as  soon  out  of  sight. .  .0 164 

also  is  be  out  of  mind rl64 

the  mind  never  unbends  . . . .  <  167 

his  mind  a  thought n  252 

m.,  aspire  to  higher  things  .p  224 
true  poem  is  the  poet's  m. .  .p  335 
m's  made  better  by  their. . .  .a210 
Tirtne,  but  repose  of  mind. . .  <455 

the  magic  of  the  mind g  419 

Ideas  painted  on  the  mind. . .  <  42 

mind  to  mind. n  245 

minds  are  as  variant m  361 

mind  quite  vacant  is  a  m. . . /<  361 
body  llUed,  and  vacant  m  *.a362 
treasure-house  of  the  mind..r  260 
own  memory  like  the  mind.d  261 
supports  the  mind  supports*^  20 
liaunts  the  guUty  mind*. . .  ^  412 

the  new-bom  mind »  279 

the  richest  minds  need  not .  .g  229 

commands  the  mind* v  211 

mind  is  the  great  lever  of. ...  b  214 
the  m.,  which  is  the  proper  e  218 
poetic  mind  all  things  are.  .m  836 
the  m.  to  virtue  is  by  verse .|>  336 
imagination  Is  the  air  of  m . .  u  206 
in  stillness  the  calm  mind. . . g  206 
BO  medicine  for  a  troubled  m.d  285 

the  mind  of  the  scholar r  405 

mind  is  bent  to  holiness*. .  .p  197 
out  of  syght,  out  of  mynd. .  .p  492 
Othello's  visage  in  his  m.*.  .#497 
for  minds  could  then  meet .  ./315 
have  in  m.  where  we  must*,  .c  100 
mind  unemployed  is  mind. . .  h  265 
measure  your  mind's  height.  1 266 
the  m.,  the  music  breathing .  j  265 

my  mind  is  my  kingdom 1c  265 

mind  was  made  for  growth. .  .Z  266 

mind  to  mo  a  kingdom m265 

my  mind  forbids  to  crave. . .  .m  265 
mind  has  its  own  method. .  ..n  265 
aaoblo  mind  disdains 0  266 


the  mind  is  likea  sheet .pa66 

natme  of  the  human  mind. . .  g  966 
the  mind  is  its  own  place.  ....<  966 

balance  of  the  mind..... o965 

Bfarengthof  mind  is «o265 

O,  what  a  noble  m.  is  here^. .  .y  265 

m.  to  me  a  kingdom  is «  266 

the  mind's  construction*. . .  .6  266 
but  a  base,  ignoble  min  "*. . .  .c  266 
'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the*.c2  266 
when  the  m.  is  quicken'd*. . .  0  266 

your  mind  is  tossing* ./266 

my  m.  to  mo  an  empire  is ...  .^  296 
it  is  the  mynd  that  makes ...  .A  266 
systems  exercise  the  mind . . .  .<  266 
m's  th<^  standard  of  the  man .  J  266 
minds  that  have  nothing  .,..k  266 

mind  one  end  pursues m  451 

sep'rate  mind  from  mind. . .  .n  451 
m.  stoops  not  to  shows  of*. . .  .0 176 

where  the  mind  ends ^'480 

bend  thy  mind  to  feel v  316 

dauntless  temper  of  his  m.*.  .e  470 
write  to  the  mindand  heart,  .h  297 
pub  c  mind  is  the  creation .  .r  298 

all  minds  quote d  361 

glorious  throne,  and  m's  the .  r  352 

m. ,  relaxing  nto  needful c  353 

mind  must  subdue p342 

Inform  the  mind a  303 

spirit  of  the  chainless  mind.  A  347 
flower  the  m.  has  withered. . .  g  349 
high  minds,  of  n  tive  1  ride. a  359 
infected  m's  to  their  deaf*...  e  859 

to  a  mind  diseas'd* d  310 

sin  is  a  state  of  mind,  not. .  .r  384 
troubled  sea  of  the  mind .. .  «  389 

thou  peace  of  mind 1 390 

converse  of  an  innocent  m.  .m  395 

tempest  in  my  mind* e  398 

which  keeps  the  m.  steady. . .  e  399 
flowering  moments  of  the  m.  A:  400 
her  mind  to  evil  thoughts..  .^  475 

and  corrupted  minds «  476 

oh  the  fetterless  mind m  421 

m's  of  a  lofty  kind  wander,  .p  421 
years  steal  fire  from  the  mind  h  423 
gives  to  her  m.  what  he  steals/425 

Bfindfnl-m.  not  of  herself d  220 

Mine-mine  shall,  like  my  souL.e64 

no  Indian  mine  can  buy ^^67 

to  choose  and  call  thee  mine..«450 
'twas  m.,  'tis  his,  and  has*. .  .r  387 

is  none  of  mine {276 

what  thou  art  is  mine* 1 257 

this  hand  and  that  is  mine*. .  b  268 

thy  exhaustless  mine 9  261 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine. .  .y  203 

hiswlll;  itUmine 1407 

hours  were  thinoand  mine,  .m  438 

Minerva-wise  M's  only  fowl. ...  ^  29 
stalks  with  Minerva's  step. .  ,d  457 

Mingle-m.  in  the  filthy  fhiy . . .  .9  359 
fkmiliar  mingle  here  like ....  e  184 
natures  to  m,  with  our  own .  .m  413 

Mingled-been  m.  into  one q  279 

melted  and  m.  together h  411 

are  m's  of  fkte* tlVd 

Minister-a  m.,  but  still  a  man  ^964 

do  make  their  minister* d  460 

all  are  but  m'8  of  love 11 940 


nsrer  has  any  minister. .. . .  .1  SIS 

bleed  gold  for  ministers e  468 

must  minister  to  himaelf  *. .  .d  310 

canst  thon  not  ministei*. . .  .<i  810 

MinnowB-m's  sporting  In  the.fr  142 

this  Triton  of  the  minnows*  r  49ft 

Minstrel-no  minstrel  needs .  ...r  28* 

hear  the  m.  play  and <  447 

m's  on  their  airy  harps. k  440 

Minstrelsy-brayed  with  m.*.  .0  964 
Mint-firom  the  m.  walks  forth.a  33T 
m.  of  phrases  in  his  brain*,  ss 41ft 
Tlinuet-to  the  m.  in  Ariadne.. i  6G0 
Minute-even  in  a  minute*. . .  .fr  948 

every  minute  now* frfr  80ft 

minutes  and  charging  them/424 
see  the  m's  how  they  run*. .  1 42ft 
what  damned  minutes  tells*  o  215 
like  the  watchftil  m's  to  the*  i  22ft 
Miracle-thy  life's  a  miracle*,  .e  235 
believer  is  Ood's  miracle. . . .  i  96ft 
when  miracles  have  by*. . .  ,m  96ft 

miracles  are  oeas'd* n  26ft 

what  is  a  miracle o96ft 

Mire- were  it  made  out  of  mire  a  941 

ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire*. .  r  461 

Mirror-as  'twere,  the  mirror*. »  28ft 

then  glorious  mirror a  895 

Mirth-m.  cannot  move  a  80ul*.aa  % 
glorious  grief  and  solemn  m.s»  67 

with  mirth  in  ftineral*. Z88 

blood  inclined  to  mirth*. . . . .  1 350 
mirth  fiite  turns  to  sudden*,  f  397 
mirth  can  into  folly  glide.  .4xa  169 
with  mirth  to  lighten  dnty.st  878 
m.,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. .  .h  264 
limit  of  becoming  mirth*.. .  J  964 

let's  be  red  with  mirth* 1 964 

be  large  in  mirth* ii264 

to  mirth  and  merriment. .  .p  284 

he  is  all  mirth* 9  264 

usual  manager  of  mirth*. .  ,w  264 
songs  of  sadness  and  of  m. . .  r  385 
with  mirth  and  laughter*.,  .a  265 

to  festive  mirth fr  965 

fkding  moments  mirth*. . ...» 948 
they  that  love  m.  let  them . . .  0M8 
mirth  can  into  folly  glide. , .«  369 
oh.  mirth,  and  innocence. . . .0 190 
the  m.  whereof  so  larded*. .  .Jt316 

waned  in  its  mirth. r  399 

our  usual  manager  of  m.*. .  .tsSSS 
Missapplied-vice,  being  m.*.  .o466 
MisoeUanist-m's  aro  the  most  fr  806 

Mischance-bear'  \g  all  m r  406 

Mlschief-eTery  deed  of  m 2  48 

sees  the  m's  that  are  past. .  .a  169 
Satan  finds  some  m.  still . . . .«  906 

no  greater  m.  could  be....  ..<91S 

let  them  call  it  mischiel. ..  .A  498 

what  m.  might  he  set* elll 

execute  any  mischief. p  266 

mischief  thou  art  a-foot*.. . .  9  266 
O  mis  hief  1  thou  art  swift*. r  266 
there's  m.  in  this  man*. . . . .  «  966 

to  mourn  a  mischief *  f  260 

next  way  to  draw  new  m.  on*  1 966 

mischiefs  and  mishaps Jk  811 

m's  might  be  set  abroach*,  .p  394 
sifi^s  of  coming  mischief.. . .«  347 
who  do  you  the  most  m.. .  • .«  498 
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lClflchleTon»-aa  hia  kind  grow*  b  U 
Mladeed-more  nnfortunata  m,,,kl 

ICaer-of  miser's  treasures 10 16 

'tis  strange  the  miser  8boald.6 17 

decrepit  miser ;  boso*. .cl7 

m.  filling  his  most  hoarded. n 216 
'twist  a  m.  and  his  wealth. . v 496 
In  which  the  m.  becomes. .  .Xr  311 
miser  who  always  wants.  .../424 
IDserable-fool  who  is  not  m . .  v  1C3 

O  yet  more  miserable (267 

m.  have  no  othor  medicine^.u  201 

what's  more  m.  than* r  187 

to  be  weak  is  miserable e  462 

Kiserere-mlserero  Domine.  ,..q  813 

Miflery-covets  less  than  m.*. . .  .d  89 

kills  himself  to  'roid  misery  .n  73 

m.  makes  sport  to  mock*. . .  ^267 

thus  misery  doth  port* A  267 

to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear..i  413 
*body  round  engirt  with  m.*.r  187 

■harp  misery  had*. f^SlO 

what  splendid  misery ^403 

•hamo  and  m.  not  to  leam  .  .a 444 
Vorld  Is  full  of  guilt  and  m.  .e  432 

how  deep  my  misery  is il  315 

half  oar  m.  from  our  foibles. d  380 

the  worst  of  misery «2C6 

many  real  miseries  in  life. .  .^  266 

the  child  of  misery a  267 

'  sharp  m.  had  worn  him*. ..  .d  267 
00  perfect  is  their  misery. . .  .i  214 
it  is  to  bear  tho  miseries. . . .  ^'  8G7 
tie  then  delightful  misery . .«  215 
mleery  acquaints  a  man*. . .  .e  2C7 
to  arold  misery,  fears  it ...  .y  403 
joy  when  m.  is  at  hand. . .  .« 18G 
Xlafortiino-misfortune  to  die. . .  1 80 
•onrce  of  every  misfortune,  .q  122 
swift  of  foot  misfortune  is.  .ik  2C7 
ni*s  are  mora  supportable. . .m  2G7 
With  me  in  sour  m's  book*.  .<  2G7 
bear  another's  m.  perfectly,  .p  267 

m.  had  conquered  her «  2G7 

Itlshap-dreaming  of  any  m. .  .11 152 
comes  oft  no  small  mishap. . q  3€2 

nlachiefiB  and  mishaps A  311 

IDsIesd-than  m.  our  sense. . .  .y  800 

Mialed-most  hare  been  m n  101 

misled  and  lonely  traveller. .  q  288 
JCUlike-if  thou  mlsllke  him. .  .;k317 

msnamed-the  things  m g  389 

Ifisqaote-of  learning  to  m 0  75 

Mlss-'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  m.a  241 

may  miss  our  name* n  887 

lOssed-not  m.  by  any  that. ...  6  857 

IQasioD-life  is  a  mission n  233 

mission  constitutes  a  pledge. u  98 

the  few  who  have  a  mission. o  809 

■Ist-the  rain  to  m.  and  cloud.  J  45 

ssch  other  in  the  mist 9  57 

mists  enfolded  me  with  soft.  .0  89 
mist  and  a  weeping  rain  . . .  .e  118 
ss  the  mist  resembles  rain..  .<  369 
through  such  a  m.  dost  show.A  321 
mist  is  dispcll'd  when  a. ...  J  474 
blinding  mist  came  down ...  X;  422 
through  earth's  dull  mist ...  .a  336 
rose  In  a  m.  when  his  race,  .q  411 

no  mist  obscures e290 

dim  with  the  mist  of  years. .  i  342 


light  crimson  mist  went  up.  J  410 

eye  shall  pierce  the  mists. . .  la  425 

ICistake-never  making  a  m. . . .  n»  94 

you  lie— under  a  mistake*.,  .y  105 

at  the  cost  of  mistakes n  107 

m's  remomber'd  are  not e  1C5 

the  bottom  of  all  great  m's. .  o  346 

m's  themselves  are  often. . .  .6  8&i 

Mistletoo-tho  m.  hung  in  the.  .d  C7 

moss  and  baloftil  mistletoe,  .d  433 

Mistrcss-m.  of  tho  shade 229 

fho  moon,  their  mistress. . . .  ^78 

are  mistress  o'  the  feast* u  35 

lily,  that  onco  was  mistress*  n  145 
thou  my  mistress  shalt  be. . . <  153 

mistress  of  tho  night ^158 

ttom  a  mistress  than  a  weed.d321. 
court  a  mistress,  she  denies. i  470 
m.  dear  his  hopes  convoy . . .  .e  450 
Mistrusted-vicious  to  have  m.*  c  125 

Mistrustful-to  rest  m.* 10  73 

Misty-old  autumn  in  the  m. .  .0  375 
the  misty  mountain  tops*. ..«  277 

Hisusc-who  first  misuso w  231 

Mix-can  truly  m.  with  neither.^  257 

Mixture-can  any  mortal  m...J 282 

m's  of  more  happy  days    .  o  100 

Moan-rocks  moan  wildly  as  it.  ./90 

look  into  your  moan* y247 

why  docs  the  sea  moan g323 

a  moan,  a  sigh o27S 

send  a  hollow  moan q  40-1 

tho  sweet  moan  of  pity k  301 

wind  here  sighs  and  moans.  J  440 

Moaned-moancd  sadly  on o  273 

Moaning-makes  mysterious  m.«  466 

I  love  that  moaning  music,  .j  466 

good-bye  to  tho  bar  and  its  m.d  483 

Mob-mob  of  peasants,  nobles. 9 181 

worst  of  realities — mob  rule.c  183 

tho  mob  of  gentlemen k  300 

MobUity-is  called  mobUity . . . .«  451 

Moccasin-the  Indian's  m m  147 

Mock-my  achievements  m.  mo*.p  3 

do  not  mock  me* i  7 

did  mock  sad  fools* 0  97 

mock  the  cry  that  she d29 

mock  him  outright,  by  day.  .e  23 

by  the  mock  crown  torn c  31 

mock  the  hyacinthino  bell,  .b  110 
mock  the  time  with  fairest*,  z  204 
mock  my  hopes  no  more. . .  J  221 
doth  m.  the  meat  it  feeds  on*.o  215 

and  mock  you  with  me* y  247 

■port  to  mock  Itself* ^267 

nor  will  wo  mock  thee 6  270 

m's  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow.<  449 

Mockod-m.  with  a  crown  of*. .  y 31 

mocked  thee  for  too  much*.  ..it  77 

who'd  be  so  m.  with  glory*,  .g  179 

as  if  he  mock'd  himself*. . .  ,g  393 

Mockery-what  m.  will  it  be*,  .e  259 

trova  hence  the  m.  of  life. .  .el  259 

mail  in  monumental  m.*.. .  .b  332 

Mocking-m.  winds  are  piping. e 477 

a  pretty  m.  of  the  life u  497 

smile,  mocking  tho  sigh*....c393 

Mocking-bird-m-b..  wildest. . .  .jf  27 

Mode-for  modes  of  fiiith  let. . .  .d358 

Modol-models  to  be  wrought. . .« 13 

draw  anew  the  model* d  44 


men  tho  models 0I8S 

little  m.  the  master  wrought.^;  381 

Moderato-to  m.  their  hasto. . .  .y26T 

be  moderate,  bo  moderate*.  .6  268 

how  can  I  moderate  it* b  268 

Moderation-m.  is  tho  silken.,  .a  268 
ten  you  me  of  moderation*.  6  268 

winds  that  never  m <466 

Modem-m.  ladies  call  ];>olite..  .y  414 
Modest-m.  as  morning  when*.  .135 
m.  looks  the  cottage  might.  .<  160 
m.,  crimson-tipp'd  flower. .  .k  139 
it  was  a  modest  flower  ....k  160 
m.  stillness  and  humility*.  .e831 

modest,  lowly  violet c  159 

loving,  modest  pair p  239 

modest  men  aro  dumb f  263 

Modcsty-your  point  with  m. .  .m  68 

in  pure  and  vestal  m.* b  222 

with  modesty  again* i  203 

follow  your  natural  modesty  .A  454 

modesty  is  to  merit d268 

modesty  is  that  feeling «268 

thy  modesty's  a  candle i  268 

that  m.  may  more  betray*. .  k  26P 
o'er  tho  bounds  of  modesty*.*!  268 

downcast  m.  conceal'd n268 

ho  who  obeys  with  m ^292 

Moioty-robb'st  mo  of  a  m.*..  .n  187 
Moist-hardly  m's  tho  field. . .  .w  861 
Molstened-and  clamour  m.*. .  .x  416 
Moisture-m.  from  your  golden.a  147 
let  all  their  moisture  flow  ....j  353 
Mole-hill-m-h.  large  and  round.n  33 
Moloch-like  to  incarnate  M's.d  448 

Moly-and  sweet  is  moly d  131 

Moment-O  m.  sped  too  soon. .  .p  78 

pay  no  moment,  but  in to  487 

sad  moments  of  her  pain  ,.,.g  422 
leavo  tho  dead  moments  to.. a 426 
a  m.  from  tears  to  laughter. .  2 103 
there  aro  moments  in  life. .  .i  122 
vision  of  a  moment  made. .  .r  255 
there  aro  m's  when  silence.  ^383 

improve  each  moment 9  278 

moments  or  our  years 2  236 

a  prince,  tho  moment  he. . .  .jp  368 
no  means,  no  m.  unemploy'd.e  181 

happiest  m.  of  my  lifo J(;320 

moments  make  the  year v  442 

make  an  eternity  of  m's A  828 

when,  moment  on  moment.  .9  328 
always  some  good  moments. e  449 

the  golden  moments  fly A  324 

flowering  m's  of  the  mind,  .k  400 
Monarch-fur  that  warms  a  m.  .«^  12 

m's  are  too  poor  to  buy g  260 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch. 0  279 
bright  day,  like  a  tired  m. .  .Jt  411 
within  a  monarch's  heart*,  .c  211 
the  monarch  of  tho  brook. .  .d  124 

m's  seldom  sigh  in  vain o  3C7 

gallant  monarch  is  in  arms..e  368 

gates  of  m's  aro  arched y  368 

the  monarch  of  a  shed to  197 

m.  of  the  universal  earth*..  .9 199 

living,  m.  of  the  wood 2438 

Eastern  m's  show  their. ....  ./322 

within  a  monarch's  heart*,  .p  824 

monarch  of  all  I  survey to  894 

it  becomes  the  throned  m.*.j26S 
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Monftrehy-trapplngs  of  ft  m. .  .ft  867 
Monday-a  Saturday  and  M. . .  .ft  969 
Money-cune  that  m.  may  Imy^x  88 

i;et  money,  money  Btill «  96 

m.  will  buy  money's  wortli. 1(114 
•8  an  old  man  loves  moneys. 2348 

and  man  made  money /3i8 

^art  with  It  as  with  money  .w  487 

morey  was  made  not  to o  368 

JXL  not  a  contcmx^tlbtestond.p  368 
in.  brings  honor,  friends. . .  .<  208 
glad  yon  hare  the  money*. .  A  208 
'  fill  thy  pnrae  with  money*. .  o  208 
m.  is  a  good  soldier,  sir*. . .  .to  268 
he  lends  ont  m.  gratis, and*,  j^  192 
ready  m.  is  Aladdin's  lamp.  ./40a 
not  m..  but  the  love  of  m. .  .^462 

if  money  go  before* f  462 

so  money  comes  withal*. . . .  ic  463 

■o  much  m.  as  'twill  bring.  .j485 

they  are  the  money  of  fools .  .e  481 

Honoy*bag-dreams  of  m^b's*.  .it;  412 

Monger-mctoi  ballad*m*s* X;  17 

Monitor-m.  of  fleeting  ycars...p  150 

Uonk-m.  .scarce  known  boyond.6  72 

the  devil  a  monk  wonld  be. .  .d  93 

dwell  in  a  monk «454 

Monoton&-m.  deep  and  clear. .  .o  S3 

Monslenr-comcs  H.  lo  Bean*.  .Jk  306 

Monster-poor  credulous  m.*. . . . «  73 

O  thou  monster  lgnoranee*..o  206 

▼ice  is  a  m.  of  so  frightfal. . .«  462 

blnnt  m.  with  uncounted. .»  368 

a  monster  of  iniquity c{468 

that  monster,  custom* 2  464 

the  monsters  of  the  deep.  ...a  823 

monster  of  ingratitudes*. . . .  v  426 

^  Monstrous-O  m.t  but  one  hsli*jf  214 

is  it  not  monstrous* m  294 

Month-this  is  the  m..  and .j  67 

month  after  month  the o  69 

alittlo  month u476 

hail  to  the  month a  274 

except  the  second  month. . .  a  269 

the  first  m.  In  the  year e  269 

wild,  stormy,  month k  269 

three  crabbed  months* b  240 

Monument-m.  of  vanished. . .  .m  37 

but  monuments  of  death r  85 

family's  old  monument*. ...ilOi 
monument  becomes  aruin..io  263 
thine  own  fair  monument.  .ff2l3 
let  m's  and  rich  fabricks ... .^  274 
extend  our  memories  by  m.A  274 
m's  themselves  memorials . .  1 274 
a  rich  monument  is  one.  ..,,j  274 
built  thyself  a  life-long  m ...  1 115 
patience  on  a  monument*.  ,k  274 

'    shall  have  a  living  m.* 1 274 

m.  more  lasting  than  brass. m  274 
shall  live  no  longer  in  m*. . .«  202 

monuments  shall  last ft  466 

he  fill  up  one  monument*. .  J 174 

m's  thereof  are  kept 1 260 

her  sense  but  as  a  m.* ^891 

Monumental-OS  m.  alabastei*.  i*  18 

mail  in  m.  mockery* ft  332 

Mood-time,  in  pleasant  m u  62 

in  any  shape.  In  any  mood.,  .jr  80 
m.  will  give  us  anything*  ..y  165 
unused  to  the  melting  m.*.  ,q  416 


put  thy  harsher  m.  aside. . .«  89ft 
Moody-mnsie,  moody  food*. .  .j  283 
MoonH>n  the  horns  o'  tho  m.*..^  14 
thou  wistfbl  moon,  make. . . .  <  28 
the  moon  glimmers  down . .  ^«  33 
moon  will  wax,  tho  moon. . .  .1 45. 
a  dog,  and  bay  tho  moon*. . .  .^65 

the  man  1'  tho  moon* < . .«  73 

the  moon  Is  hid qSl 

my  old  m's  and  my  new  m'i»ii  78 
the  moon,  their  mistress. . . .  ./78 

night  that  no  m.  shall  break. %  83 
midnight  m.  looks  sombfed.  ./25 
to  the  red  rising  moon .......  .0  28- 

moon  no  planet  Is  of  mine*.  J  C4 
at  thebidding  of  the  moon. .«  422 
Bkaids  who  lovothe  moon. « .slOC 

kill  tho  envious  moon* «103 

when  tho  moon  begins  her.  .w  105 

tho  slow  moon  climbs h  106 

the  m.,  opprcss'd  with  love's.^  161 
tho  m.  shines  at  full  or  no. .  e  162 
on  fishing  up  tho  moon ....  .r  162 
whole  twelve  m's  together.  ,d  148 
course  of  one  revolving  m. .  .4 122 
rode  brightest  till  the  moon  .j  411 
but  one  short  moon  to  live.  .«»273 

doth  the  moon  care  for n274 

the  moon  pnll'd  off  her  veil.o  274 
I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon  .p  274 

the  moon's  fidr  image q  274 

sueh  a  slender  moon a  375 

magio  moon  is  breaking. . .  .ft  275 

it  is  the  harvest  moon s  375 

shines  the  moon d  376 

the  moon  was  pallid ./276 

the  rising  moon  Is  hid g  273 

the  moon  slow  rising h  276 

behold  tho  wand'ring  moon.JI?273 
m.,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky .  ^'  275 

the  moon  presides 1 275 

m.-wsa  made  of  green  oheese.o  275 

the  white  moon .p  275 

good  even,  fair  moon r275 

dear  m.,  now  show  to  mo.  ...r  275 

the  anld  moon  in  her  arm. . .  1 275 

'  tho  new  moon  yestersen....«275 

m.  is  in  her  summer  glow. .  .<e75 

very  error  of  the  xaootfi ft  376 

the  moon  of  Bome^ eS76. 

the  moon,  the  governess*. . .  .ii376, 
the  yotmit^moon  has  fed. . . .  ,/376 
O  moon,  thou  cUmb'st .....  .(f 376 . 

the  crimson  moon .....Jlrt76> 

broad  and  golden  moon {876 

the  m.  doth  with  delight ...  .e  308 
O.  swear  not  by  the  moon*. .  jf208 
great  white  m.  soars  high.,  .d  162 
the  moon  above  the  tops. . .  .9387 
silently,  the  little  moon  . . . .  ^'  383 
m.  look'd  forth,  as  tho'  in. .«»  388 
the  moon  shines  bright^ . .  .10  289 
m's  unclouded  grandeur. . .  .ft  390 
wane  like  the  weary  moott..st  338 
when  the  m.  was  setting. . .  .e  370 
pale>flM'd  m.  looks  bloody*,  .st  460 

and  scann'd  the  moon* v  346 

nor  shines  tho  silver  moon*.A  348 

moon's  an  arrant  thief* a  419 

the  moon  into  salt  tears*. .  .a  419 
firom  the  pale-fac'd  moon*.  .4  200 


five  m's  were  seen  to-ni^i**^  99T 
virino  under  tho  moon*. .  .«i  810 

man  in  tho  moon,  k ./4<4 

•toM  bum,  the  m's  iBonaao.o992 

the-  moon'soellpae^ lui 

beneath  the  wao-ooM  •  moon  J  441 
MooD-talght-m-bh  -oeenery. . .  .ft  289 

UboaUghi-or  by  m.-8kien. ^  68 

visit  it  by  tho  pale  m...... ..1806 

how  sweet  tho  moonlight*,  .a  976 

eittosi  la  tbo  mothers. isM2 

olnstem  of  blossomed-  m . . .  .#434 
by  m«  a^  her  window  •nng*.<l886 

Moonriso-m.  wakes  the mSS 

Moon«tniek<-m-a.  madneas. . .  .<ia60 

Hoor-walki<m  tho  moor «83 

on  these  radian  tmoora. « 100 

f.&I]»on  tho  moor 1373 

gray  slopes,  and  stony  m's.  .s467 
Morale*  morsl.  sensible  and. . . . «  73 
to  point  a  m..  or  adorn  a  talo.tf  115 
moral  io  the  fbeling  heart. .  ,k  135 
m's  holds  whioh  Milton  ]&eULrl67 

Bomo  moral  let  it  teach ft  294 

jnako  men  morsl,  good ft  390 

m.  when  he  shall  endurs^.uiaSaS 

it  mends,  their  morals «  803 

m.  ^rstem  of  tho  nnivems.  .0  376 

Moralist-rustio  m.  to  die d  104 

MbsaUty>mako  m.  impoosiblo.i4CK 
unawares  momllty  expires.. #098 
monlity  is  the  ol^)eci  of* . .  .ss^376 
m.,  when  vigorously  aUve.  .11^6 
morality  without  religion. .  ^  276 
MoBOHUigels  could  4o  no  moio.  ^w  1 
who  dares  do  more,  ianoBe^.ii72 
I  still  shoold  Imag.  for  more,  .jp  89 
God  is  more  there  than  thow.4  364 
mors  thoa  stir  lithe  woraa.f  490 
how  mtt<^  m.  doth  beaBty*.»88S 

more  I'll  adoro  yon .,/46S 

Mocn-to  his  bridal monu.% ..  •  .0 97 
and  this  tho  happy  mom.  ^..^67 
m.  not  waking  till  sho  sings,  .ji  25 
lark,  tho  hezald  of  tho«ioni*.f  36 

messenger  of  nxsm^ •  36 

salutation  to  the  mom* 4  23 

Z  heard  from  mora  to  mom.  .i»S3 

thodappled  mom <8S 

that  knows  not  mora., ««8B 

beanteons  eydlida  of  tho  m..  JH 
one  monk »  fori  at  tho  gate,  .s  919 
tho  mora  I  she  Is  tho  sooroe.ySn 

morn-oa  the  mountain ss397 

ilw  in  tho  east  the  morn rSTT 

the  grey-ey!d  mora  smiles*.din8 
tho'motftt'is  bright  and  gmy^fllt 
mem  in  tho  white  wake..  ..^971 

rise,  happy  mora.*. .k378 

meek-oyed  mora  appean. .  .s»tfl8 
wet  with  tears  of  the  flnt  mUll37 
the  more  Is  up  again. ...  ....1978 

blessed  m.  has  oomoe(gain..ft977 
rich  imfoMUng  mom  ^  ...>.. .  .i'VTt 

mora,  imk'dby thoeiTClln^.o977 
sweet  is  thobrsatit  of 'moni.^QTT 
m.-  in  russet  mantle-dad*. .  .«s  977 
red  mora  began  toblssMm««t63 
m.  leaves  for  thoardenftvoQB^«t64 
old  autumn  in  the  misty  m.<o976 
do  mislead ihe  mora** .;.;  «,»931 
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mom  rlMB  on  mid-noon. . .  y  229 
m.  upon  the  horizon's  verge. d  2.31 

loame  at  mom kQ3i 

Imagined  morns  before p210 

night  that  had  no  mom e  2R9 

led  bj  mom.  with  dewy  feet.&  410 
golden  ann  Balatrn  the  m.*.  .n  410 
m.  the  marsholliug  in  armx.«  457 
oa  the  pinions  of  the  mom.  v  420 

mom  of  toil,  nor  night r311 

flood  may  pour  troin  mom.  .&  n.'2 

fklr  lau{;hs  the  mom o  488 

treesGS  to  the  morn all.l 

the  roseate  mom  displays.  ..qUO 
mischievous  ni.,  thatsmltcs.i>149 

Uoming-aa  clear  as  m.  roses*,  .c  19 

wakes  the  morning* A  2G 

morning,  when  my  waking,  .k  31 

Tault  hi^-domod  of  m «  32 

modestas  morning* f  35 

morning  shows  the  day €55 

2n.  Fteals  upon  tho  night*. ...  .j  73 
which  the  m.  climbs  to  find. .  .p  7S 
go  forth  at  morning's  birth,  .f.  277 

beautiral  is  morning 1 277 

m.,  fadntly  touched  with. ...u  277 

■  wako  of  the  morning  star. . .  J  278 
priniTose-cycs  each  m.  ope. .  .i  131 
■till  place  tho  m.  wept «  139 

.  now  the  bright  morning  star  n  271 
*  fine  morning ^277 

.  ■eehowthemomiDgope8*..y277 
m.  paints  tho  orioutskies. ..  .n53 

.    the  day  has  no  morning a37G 

morning  comes  and  goes.....  7 129 
the  m.  pouring  everywhere,  .it  277 
•till  tho  m.  of  tho  hullow'd..  .c  3C9 
liaforu  the  morning  break . . . .  v  240 

sons  of  morning  sung o  282 

mi.  planet  gilds  her  horns. . .«  402 

light  of  the  nKxming  gild « 124 

'tis  almost  morning* <  248 

never  morning  wore t  2C7 

Mid  did  ho  not.  each  m b  320 

eomeintho  morning ^463 

of  morning  to  climb o  446 

morning  is  flinging  a  magic.  A  450 

awake  1  tho  m.  shines ^436 

I  Awoko  ono  m.  and  found. .  .d  114 

tho  morning  lowers b  117 

every  morning  she  displays  .p  147 
reec  the  morning  to  bring. . .  r  27C 

mt  momingsung /317 

mu.  what  thou  hast  to  do. . .  ^SUG 
with  tho  m.  cool  reflections.  A  35C 
m.  of  life  is  like  the  dawn. . .  k  486 

Sfbming-glory-sturdy  m-g. . .  .n  147 
tbem-g'sbloesomiug o  147 

ICorolng-star-day's  Narbingex*v  402 

Morrow-part  of  their  good  m . . Z  491 
the  morrow  wan  a  bright . . .  .m  272 

night  for  the  morrow ./ftOO 

country  does  this  morrow. .  .e  429 
'tis  so  far  fetched,  this  m . . .  .e  429 

3tortal-of  m's  happiest  ho «  66 

'tis  not  for  mortals  always. . .  .n  34 

fboa  could'st  mortal  be i86 

mortal,  to  cut  it  off* w  94 

be  rakied  a  m,  to  the  skies. .  .e  209 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil*. 9  891 
•mm'auzg'd  thro' sacred... .d 843 


which  of  yo  will  bo  mortal ....  a  366 
fecliugsare  to  mortals  given.X;  122 

aud  know  tho  mortal i  262 

mortal  but  themselves 1 278 

how  little  mortals  know e  228 

amongst  my  brethren  m.*. .  .k  286 

Inro  guides  tho  mortal A  245 

movement  m's  feel  is  hope  ..1 200 

smilo  away  my  m.  to  divine  j  360 

Mortality-nor greatness  in  m*.  J  42 

cannot  hold  mortalities* e  85 

meetm.  my  sentence 10  90 

my  ftall  mortality  to  know*.u  166 

nothing  fieri or-i  in  m.* #278 

I've  shook  off  fid  njortality.u319 

claspest  tho  limits  of  m 7  427 

m's  too  weak  to  bear  them. .  u  216 

Mnrtgage-m.  his  injustice 1 122 

Mortiflcatlon-to  die  of  m g  461 

Morti8c>in  them's  according.. a 302 
Moflalr-leaves  their  rich  m's. .  .j  273 

yn  bright  mosaies xl30 

Moses-bcnding  like  Moses'. . .  .h  131 
Moslem-on  the  M's  ottoman.  .9  320 

Mnss-and  gathorod  flowers a  31 

tho  moss  to  form  her  nest. . .  .n  33 
m's  of  yonder  shadowy  hcight.v  41 
rolling  stone  gathers  nomoss.p45 

with  moss  and  mould e  143 

with  golden  moss v  143 

m.  and  ivy's  darker  green. .  .e  ISO 
flowers  amid  tho  dripping  m.t  169 
bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets..z  159 

through  winter's  moss r  373 

moss  and  baleful  mistletoe*. d  433 
dn>wse  on  tho  crisp,  gray  m.a  436 

the  moss  his  bed 7  395 

m's  creep  to  her  dancing  feet,  i  127 
green  moss  shines  with  icy.  ./378 
hero  aro  cool  mosses  deep. .  .e  226 
mosses  grow  on  these  rocks. .«  195 
moss  o'er  tho  gravel  8i)rea'l. .  /  437 
the  gray  m.  marred  his  rine.A  439 
Mossy-tho  moss*y  garden- ways.r  150 
violet  by  its  mossy  stone. . .  .t  131 
sweet  from  tho  green  mossy  .v  461 

Most-but  yours  gives  most 2  34 

Mote-gay  m's  that  people  the.jp  212 
blame  the  mote  that  dims,  .u  217 

motes  of  thought ^  480 

Moth-not  a  moth  with  vain 1 60 

m's  that  eat  an  honest  namo.<  387 
what  gained  we,  little  moth.e  212 

moths,  aro  ever «252 

moths  around  a  taper a  401 

you  night  m's  that  hover. .  .a  441 

desire  of  tho  m.  for  the  star,  y  500 

the  young  moth  flutters  by.  y  160 

Mother-rest  on  their  m's  brcast.u  69 

as  in  my  mother's  lap w  00 

poverty  is  the  m.  of  crimes,  .u  74 

what  the  mothers  aro y  64 

cgainst  their  mothers <&4 

and  no  dear  mother o  90 

Eve.  our  cre<lulous  mother.  .9 166 
a  man  before  thy  mother. . .  9  S62 
mother  may  forget  the  child,  n  26p 

mother  of  dews m  278 

mother.  O  mother,  my  heart. a  279 
tho  moumf^il  mother  keejM.ft  279 
ft  mother  is  ft  mother  stiU. .  ,c  9T9 


a  mother's  heart d  279 

the  aged  m.  to  her  daughter,  e  279 

that  is  tho  mother gVi9 

to  m's  what  a  holy  charge. . .  <  279 
happy  he  with  such  a  m. . .  .j  279 
children  of  one  m.,  even  love.* 201 
m.  of  your  devotion  to  me.,  a  206 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of. .«  206 
my  m.  made  mo  a  painter. .  .q  222 
my  m.  camo  into  niino  eycs*it  416 
water  is  tho  m.  of  t!io  viae,  .p  461 
m.  of  arts  and  eloquence. . .  .0  494 

pine  Is  the  m.  of  legends t440 

mothers  from  their  chlldren.9  388 

maids  must  be  wives,andm's.r474 

Mother-wit-or  art  coul.l  work.cc  306 

Motion-in  its  very  m.  there a  60 

end  motion  hero* Z  91 

tho  motion  of  my  hand c  317 

breaks  tlio  spring  and  m p  392 

four  in  wondrous  motion*.,  .j 297 

motion  of  a  hidden  Are f  344 

a  third  interpret h  motions,  .a  360 
Joint  and  m.  of  hor  body* ...t 476 

all  his  m's  tttice /167 

m.  of  sweet  sound  and k  161 

over  restless  motion «271 

so  wo  ehaiije  ;  motion  so. . .  Z  370 
moves  with  peaceful  motion.^  274 
motion  nor  sound  was  there.  1 877 
thought,  and  look,  and  m. .  .c  380 
his  m.,  like  an  augrl,  sings*  fc  403 
O  heart,  with  kliullle8tm...e  175 
on  the  motions  of  the  north  m  409 

chimo  of  restless  motion 1 323 

Motionless-falter  through  m...k  375 

m.  the  sleeping  shadows. . .  .0  330 

m.  for  ever  stands  the  past . .  v  425 

Motive-ten  thousand  m's  to. .  .c370 

is  tho  want  of  motive Z  279 

interested  m's  if  they  can.,  .n  168 

m's  of  their  actions  are m  361 

motive  that  liethbolow.....n 217 

had  he  tho  motive  and 9  294 

Motley-m's  tho  only  wear*.  ...j  163 
Motlt-y-minded-tho  motley.*.  .oi68 
Motto-its  motto,  courage  and^'  209 

tho  motto  of  all  quarrels c  08 

Mould-cast  into  the  noble m..lr  290 

now  take  tho  mould v  316 

becomes  a  living  mould . . . .  m  318 

bo  of  vulgar  mould vSOO 

who  is  firm  in  will  moulds. .  m  465 
to  mould  a  mighty  state's..  .7  319 

tho  cool,  damp  mould g  161 

mixture  of  earth  mould..  ,...j  282 

ui)on  its  grassy  mould o279 

mould  of  man's  fortune i  165 

anew  her  hciiin  moulds. . . .  .j»  241 

will  this  pf.'rirthing  m x241 

Moulded-out  of  faults m  61 

made  and  moulded  of*. m  286 

berries  m.  on  one  stem* c  171 

Moulder-piecemeal  on  tho g  41 

Mount-I  mount  to  the  cause. .  .c  43 

make  haste  to  mount Z  28 

mount  o'er  the  vales u  336 

m's  no  higher  than  a  bird*,  .c  266 
a  mount  of  cons<.'cratlou. . .  .j  212 
he  mount's  the  storm,  and.  .0 180 
mighty  mount  Olympua. . .  .p  366 
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ApoUo  monnU his  golden. .  .h  410 
iringed  to  moant  the  ekies.s  448 

m.  of  Qod,  irhenoe  light o  446 

-whether  thej  fUl  or  mount. .  1 848 
Uountaln-rlM,  by  moantainB...6  9 

VL  eheep  were  tweeter -P 12 

blue  m*B  lift  their  brows o  22 

WftTes and  mountains  meet . .«  70 
watches  from  his  mountain.  ,p  24 

monntains  look  on ^  69 

■et  a  huge  monntain.* ii:  64 

gone  on  the  mountain X;  83 

sitting  on  the  mountain. . .  ./106 
m.  gorges,  do  ye  teach  us. . .  J 141 

mantles  in  the  m.  dight e  138 

en  moory  mountains  catch. «» 129 

queen  o'er  mountain ir  372 

the  voiceless  m's &b  100 

snow  is  on  the  mountain ...  a  878 
white  with  snow  each  m's . .  h  878 
oome  o'er  the  m.  with  light. u  871 

m's  interposed  make 9  270 

monarch  of  mountains o  379 

watch-towers  of  the  m's 1 279 

m's  are  the  beginning v  279 

see  the  mountains  kiss a  280 

mountains  big  with  mines,  .e  226 

and  Cintra's  m.  greets j  864 

freedom  frt)m  her  mountain  .g  167 

womb  of  the  mountain 1 461 

sweeping  o'er  the  m's /467 

■treams  from  airy  m's ./467 

the  green  mountains  round. e  272 
blackness  in  the  m.  glen — <  877 

one  of  the  mountains m  456 

high  m's  are  a-feeling u  412 

on  every  m.  height  is  rest. .  .r  3C1 

on  mountains  m's  lie n  457 

howling  from  the  m's b  404 

frmcturcd  mountains  wild. .  .q  404 

when  mountains  melt* A  467 

small  Bands  the  mountain  . .«  442 
dimb  to  the  top  of  the  m . . .  .0  446 

gloom  upon  the  m.  lies (^447 

m's  hear  the  pow'rful  call . .  v  885 

chaos-like,  mountains  sad.  .r  430 

Mountainous-m.  error  be  too*,  .s  77 

Mountain-top-that  freeze* r  812 

Hountebank-unction  of  a  m.*,«  849 

Mounted-beggars  m..  run* as  19 

not  m.  yet  on  his  pale  horse,  .j  82 

ready  mounted  are  they*. .  .n  460 

Mounteth^m.  with  occasion*. . . » 72 

Hounting-m.  in  hot  haste. . .  .b  457 

Houm-m's  less  for  what  age. ...»  7 

makes  countless  thousands  m/77 

dies  but  something  mourns.  .(280 

that  always  m's  the  dead. . .  /156 

who  thinks  must  monzn . . .  .<  234 

m.  you  for  him;  let  him  be*.  ( 184 

eternity  mourns  that. 1 427 

mourn,  little  harebells. ./126 

nature  m's  her  worshipper,  .e  837 
Moumed-love  moum'dlong.  .d  250 
honour 'd,  and  by  strangers  m.a83 
Moumer-o'er  the  humblest.. . .  i  415 
21oumfal-in  m.  numbers. . . .  .<  333 
Uoumlng-and  m's  for  the  dead.«  81 
Mouse-I  hold  a  m's  hert  not. . .  y  12 

the  mouse  that  hath  but X;  12 

the  mouse  that  always « 12 


never  be  a  m.  of  any  soul. . . .  v  12 

mouse  ne'er  shunn'd* b  13 

some  small  nimble  mouse. . .  .r  86 

not  a  mouse  shall  disturb*,  .j  825 

Mouth-shaU.  with  ftiU  m.*. . .  .^  104 

purple  violets  for  the  m 1 137 

a  mouth  all  glowing e  231 

could  not  ope  his  mouth . . . .  e  414 
more  instrumental  to  the  m.*  g  868 
in  their  m's  to  steal  away*,  .r  214 
sendeth  and  giveth,  both  m.bb  180 
look  a  gift-horse  in  the  m. .  .n  178 

mouths  without  hands m  811 

his  mouth  fall  of  news* k  806 

cork  out  of  thy  mouth* 11 806 

speaks  it.  is  the  mouth  of ..  .9  448 

he  mouths  a  sentence »  824 

had  but  one  rosy  mouth k  473 

made  mouths  in  a  glass*. . .  .r  477 

poor,  dumb  mouths* 1 485 

look  a  gift-horse  in  the  m. .  .«o489 
Hove-ikI],  that  strive  to  move.A  118 

wheresoe'er  thou  move oc  261 

move,  under  the  influence*,  .b  861 
move  harmonious  numbers. «  430 
we  know  not  that  we  move. .{ 870 
God  m's  in  a  mysterious  way  .j>  179 
looking  well  can't  m.  her...  .0  349 

move  but  gently  on y  267 

if  this  letter  m.  him  not.*. . .  j  816 
have  been  known  to  move*. aa 498 
hand  which  m's  the  world.. w  845 

she  moves  a  goddess e  476 

she  moves  no  queen e  478 

Moved-he  has  m.  a  little  nearer.o  812 
ho  m.  exulting  in  his  flres..  .)k  409 

intervals  of  rest  m.  not m  392 

Movement-m.  mortals  feel  is.  .2300 

his  form  and  movement 2  311 

m's  of  this  nice  machine. . .  p  892 

a  hundred  m's  made ft  254 

Mover-the  m's  of  the  world,  so.t  39 

Movest-thou  thyself  m.  alone,  n  409 

Hoving-push  on— keep  m. ..  .bb  831 

on  golden  hinges  moving. . . .( 193 

spread  ensigns  moving n  124 

Much-much  may  be  said  on...  .Jk  14 
too  much  of  a  good  thing*. ...  f  89 
does  not  have  too  much  of  it.o295 
pay  too  m.  for  your  whistle. p  462 

but  'tU  how  much*. ft800 

if  I  could  say  how  much*. . .  .r  883 

so  many  worlds,  so  m.  to  do.to484 

too  much  of  a  good  thing . .  .r  490 

Muck-too  discreet  to  run  a  m..b  870 

Mnd-on  Nilus  mud  lay  me*.  . .  .d  1 

Uuddy-m.,  ill-seeming,  thick*  r  476 

Mulberry-tree-is  of  trees 1 438 

highest,  upon  the  m-t 1 438 

MultipUed-with  theirs  the. ...  ^'  809 

Multiply-their  originals. 2  397 

Multitude-admiring  enter'd. .  «193 
the  multitude  is  always. ...  .10 104 

to  and  tro,  as  this  m.* p  122 

not  in  the  m.  of  fHends g  169 

fUr  m.  of  those  her  hairs*. . . <  189 
for  the  m.  to  be  ingratefal*.ii  210 
discordant  wavering  m.*. . .  x  868 

many-headed  multitude 2  600 

the  hasty  m.  admiring 1 296 

Mnmmied*the  m.  authors e  380 


Munehing-the  grasses i4M 

Munich-wave  M.1  aU  thy Jk  457 

Murder-I  can  smile,  and  m* . .  .ir  88 
murther  in  mine  eye* ......  9 110 

one  murder  made  a  vil]ain..y  380 
mordre  wol  out,  that  seene..e 280 
m.  may  pass  unpunish'd  . .  .(1380 
murder,  like  talent,  seems,  .e  380 
m's  have  been  perform'd*. .  .g  280 
twenty  mortal  murders  on^.g  280 
murder  most  foul,  as  in*. ...  1;  380 

murder,  though  it  have* ....  1 380 

thou  Shalt  do  no  murder*. . .  .n  380 

is  murder  by  the  law r380 

torn,  thousands  takes rS80 

stab  and  raise  no  cry  of  m.  .b  193 
treason,  and  murder,  ever*.  y431 

Macbeth  does  m.  sleep* a  391 

talk  of  murders* ^459 

Es  fer  war.  I  call  it  murder,  b  458 

should  m.  sanctuarize^ e  496 

who  m's  time,  he  crushes,  .m  438 

Murdered-klU'd.  all  m.*. w  867 

Murderer-I  hate  the  m.* <63 

two  such  m's  as  yourself*. .  .<  833 

Mure-hath  wrought  the  m.*. .  .r  43 
open  m's  own  their  loves  ...  .138 

Murmur-as  for  m's,  mother 14 

murmurs,  as  thou  slowly . . .  b  318 
and  streams,  the  shallow  m.«83T 

nor  murmur  at  the  load k  838 

the  murmur  that  springs. .  .y  898 
a  m.  as  of  water  firom  skies.  ./874 
in  hollow  m's  died  away. . .  .&  381 

the  rudest  murmurs. 0868 

m's  near  the  running d  838 

pearly  shell  that  murmurs. S 839 
m's,  feel  their  discontents. .  ^  867 

Murmuring-bom  of  m.  sound  .» 19 
beside  the  m.  Loire a  868 

Musde-the  motion  of  a  muscle. .  <8 
the  muscles  and  the  bones.  .•  397 

Muse-M.  first  trod  the  stage. . .  d  394 

m's  still  were  in  their dSSS 

his  chaste  muse  employed. .«  838 
with  whom  my  m. began. .. .(838 
m.  imparts.in  fearless  youth.«  838 
m.,  who  sought  me  when. .  ,n 837 
m.  invoked,  sit  down  to. ...  .p  337 

at  labt  the  muse  rose y  364 

where  stray  ye,  muses r366 

tamp'ring  with  a  muse.... 9 338 

for  a  muse  of  Are*. y340 

to  the  muses'  bowers y  S87 

by  the  muse  he  lov'd •818 

by  turns  the  muses  sing . . . .«  437 

every  muse  attend  her kZSt 

room  to  muse  invite &800 

Musio-fled  is  that  musio 1 37 

floods  of  delirious  musio  ...gVl 

thy  musio  doth  surpass a»  36 

m.  at  his  heart  had  called. . .  .•  36 

frill  soul  of  all  its  music n  3T 

music,  but  our  passing  bell  ..r86 

trom  each  hill  let  music «SS 

music  of  the  brook  silenced.  .a4S 
his  very  foot  has  musio  in  't.  r  49 

music  playing  fkr  oflT* tt  U 

soft  the  m.  of  those  village. . .(  90 

the  musio  at  night y  100 

musio  in  Iti  roar  ., 
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with  snch  Btirring  m.  fills. .  ,k  31 

MW  m.  for  his  banquet e  80 

m.  sweeter  than  their  own.  ,d  338 
ansio  ia  the  i>oor  man's  . . .  .ii338 
and  natural  close  like  m.*. .  .17 183 
poetrj  is  the  m.  of  the  souL .  m  340 

Ihemusicof  the  sea i288 

do  chime,  'tis  angel's  m  ....  d  369 

music  to  the  lonely  ear « IDS 

mnsio  so  delicate,  soft  and.  .b  143 
in  sweetness,  not  in  music,  .n  161 

music,  sweet  music « 150 

Uke  the  warbling  of  music. .  k  125 
m.  through  woods  sweetly  J  371 
the  still,  sad  m.  of  humanity  .u  202 
without  poetry,  m.  and  art . .  <  302 

m.  in  the  stirring  wind x  465 

I  lore  that  moaning  music.  J  466 

their  music  is  no  more o  433 

m.  dost  from  them  receive,  .c  434 
w«man  and  music  should,  .n  492 
xvnder'd  you  in  music*  ...  .e  325 
loT^j  woman  is  like  music. c  474 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music,  .a  475 
rush  of  blossoms  and  music.  { 872 
tis  an  the  m.  of  the  wind ...  b  281 

mnsio  arose  with  its d  281 

music  in  the  sighing y  281 

mnsio  in  the  gushing ./281 

there's  music  in  all  things.  ^281 

hean  thy  stormy  music |^  281 

mnsio  is  well  said  to  be A  281 

Batiire  being  eyerywhere  m.i  281 
when  m.,  heayenly  maid. .  .m  281 
m.  hath  charms  to  soothe. .  .n  281 

BiTUic  sweeps  by  me  as j>  281 

doe*  not  find  relief  in  music.g  281 

thunders  melt  in  music «  281 

music  may  be  divine v  281 

m.  was  a  thing  of  the  soul.  .10  281 

music's  golden  tongue y  281 

qplrlt  of  music  is  near  tbem.a  282 

moaic  is  in  aU  growing e  282 

gmxt  music  is  the  art d  282 

oh  secret  m.,  sacred  tongue. e  282 
m.  is  the  universal  language  ^282 

m.  is  the  prophet's  art t282 

■nch  music  as,  'tis  said o  282 

And  music  too— dear  music. . «  282 

moaiol  O how  faint t2B2 

the  aoul  of  music  shed u  282 

snusioofadream «282 

tha  mighty  music  tide v  282 

sweet  music  breathes o  282 

but  the  music  there 10  282 

by  music  minds  an  equaL..  .a  283 
musie,  broken  and  uneven,  .d  283 

snusic  resembles  poetry «  283 

music  the  fiercest  grief y  283 

music  can  soften  pain ^^283 

the  soul  of  music  slumbers. A  283 
draw  her  home  with  music*.<  283 

g;lve  me  some  music* J  383 

let  the  sounds  of  music*. ....  2  283 
am  advised  to  give  her  m.*.iii  283 
when  I  hear  sweet  music*. .  .n  283 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love*.o  283 

most  excellent  music* p  283 

let  music  sound  while  he*,  .q  283 

win  whisper  music* r283 

aniaio  crept  by  me  upon*. . .«  283 
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music  do  I  hear* i  283 

how  sour  sweet  music 1 283 

m.ofthathsucha«harm*...ii  283 

one  who  the  music* v  283 

why  music  was  ordain'd*. . . «  283 
choicest  m.  of  the  kingdom*.*  283 
man  that  hath  no  music*.  ,aa  283 
the  music  of  the  spheres*. .  .a  284 

wilt  thou  have  music* b  284 

music  when  soft  voices  dice  284 
muBlokl  soft  charm  of  heav'n  d284 
m.  revives  the  recollections  ^284 
will  make  the  music  mute.  ,g  284 
m.  of  the  woodland  depths,  .h  272 
m.  rcligioiis  heat  inspires. . .«  280 
celestial  m.  thrilled  the  air.  .<  280 

music  tells  no  truths u  280 

waste  their  m.  on  the  savage  g  226 
m.  that  brings  sweet  sleep,  .h  284 
m.  that  gentlier  on  the  spiri  .  i  284 
soft  is  the  m.  that  would. . . .{  284 
the  m.  in  my  heart  I  bore .  .m  284 

where  music  dwells n  284 

listen  to  the  m.  of  the  sea. .  .p  402 
the  setting  sun,  and  music*. o  411 
temptation  hath  a  music. . .  .p  418 

m.  ft-om  ideal  thought p  419 

song,  a  m.  of  Ood's  making..a  1C3 
meaning  to  make  such  m. .  ^195 

there  is  no  music* 6  246 

softest  m.  to  attending  ears*.<  246 

the  one  has  music a  236 

there  is  m.  in  the  beauty. . .  .A  239 

music  without  bars 2  239 

shrill  music  reach'd  them. .  .e  264 
m.  breathing  from  her  face.  J  2G5 
music  of  a  summer  bird. ....  e  456 

music  in  its  roar 1 322 

while  music  flows  around,  .m  350 
and  natural  close,  like  m.*. .  .g  183 
architecture  is  fh>zen  musicb  297 
m.  in  itself,  whose  sounds.. 6  396 
consoling,  m.  for  the  Joys. .  .n  396 
what  laughter  and  what  m. .  .j  429 

their  m.  seemed  to  start q  385 

comes,  with  m.  of  all  sorts*. x  385 
Musical-most  musical  most. . . .«  28 

m.  as  is  Apollo's  lute {332 

as  sweet,  and  musical* «  245 

Shakespeare  and  the  m .j  492 

silence  more  m.  than  any. . . .  {  883 

Music-club-a  m-c.  and  music,  .b  09 

Musician-no  better  a  m.  than*.n  28 

singing  birds,  musicians*. .  ./51 

Musing-there  an  hour  alone. . .  .jt  69 

a  state  of  musing {103 

with  a  serious  m.  I  behold.  ,g  147 

Musk -of  the  roses  blown w  161 

Must-I  do  but  sing  because  I  m.6  27 

thing  which  must  be «  98 

we  are  what  we  must JUS 

we  are  now  so  must  you  be.ib  232 

must  we  part y326 

Mustard-piece  of  beef  and  m.*n  100 
Muster-would  m.  many  a  score.j>  89 

take  a  muster  speedily* .^72 

Mutation-m's  make  us  hate*. .(  484 

Mute-m.,  spoke  loud  the  doer,  .y  88 

mute  the  choral  antiphon..  .n  375 

sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute,  .a  124 

m.,  and  will  not  speak  a*. . .»  477 


say,  she  be  mute,  and* 0 109 

mute  is  the  voice  of  rural. .  .c  360 
now  hangs  as  m.  on  Tara's.  .u  283 
there,  save  death,  was  muto.c  4M 
hear  his  sighs  though  mute. (7  344 
where  nature  is  mute  in  the. 2  421 

which  hath  been  mute x  882 

Mutely-answer  m.  for  them. .  .c  244 
Mutiny-that  m's  in  a  man's*..  .$r  62 
Mutton-as  fiesh  of  m's,  becfB*.y  496 
Mutual-but  m.  wants  this. . .  ,g  191 

Myriad-closer  on  the  m's M59 

m.  scattered  stars  break 1 403 

purple  m's  of  her  race 1 438 

Myrrh-the  mirrhe  sweete j  433 

what  drops  the  myrrh g  436 

Myrtle-m.  which  means p  147 

in  the  open  air  our  myrtles.  .7  141 
a  graceftil  m.  rear'd  its  head,  .r  14T 

m.  now  idly  entwin'd » 147 

baskets  ovcrheaped  with  m.  .<  147 

stir,  the  myrtle  thicket A  373 

od'rous  m.  to  the  noisome. .  .a  22G 
myrtle  mixed  in  my  path. . .  .c  120 
wreaths  of  brightest  myrtle.o  129 

with  the  m.  on  thy  wing c  270 

than  the  soft  myrtle* a  349 

Myself-I  will  be  lord  over  m . .  .^  879 
I  to  m.  am  dearer  than  a*. . .  .#  379 

you  give  away  myself* b  258 

save  I  myself  alone 1 261 

but  I  lose  myself  in  Him 2 180 

were  formyself* c325 

notiflknow  myself. U93 

than  when  with  myself h  395 

MysterlouR-unknown .j  407 

God  moves  in  a  m.  way p  179 

makes  m.  moanings »  460 

with  deep  m.  accords J  354 

My  stery-of  mysteries ^40 

Lucifer,  the  son  of  mystery . . .«  93 

grandest  of  all  mysteries f  111 

the  whole  creation  is  a  m. . . . .«  253 

mystery's  counterpart a  260 

mantled  with  mysteries n  370 

are  fuUof  floating  m's n  370 

explains  aU  m's  except h  363 

that  mountain  mystery u  314 

all  the  rest  is  mystery r  315 

m.  such  as  is  given  of  God .  .m  358 
the  mystery  of  folded  sleep,  .d  393 

that  great  m.  of  time J  423 

Mystic-its  m.  splendor  rests,  .e  275 
perform  their  m.  rounds. ...  .J  441 
jou  may  find  a  m.  flower. .  .d  158 
of  such  a  mystic  substance.. 7k  255 

mighty,  m.  stream  has ^'365 

m.  spell,  written  in  blood. .  .h  488 
Mystical-life  gives  me  m.  lore . . .  .p  6 

H. 

Naiad-like  Uly  of  the  vale. ...  ^140 

Nail-pin.  or  &bricate  a  nail r  9 

nail  to  the  mast  her ..o  70 

as  nail  in  door* A  85 

coffin  adds  a  nail  no  doubt. .  .6  43 
nail  by  strength  drives  out*.o  208 
Naked-all  from  heav'n  stark-n.c  339 
n.  earth  crouched  shuddering  7377 
but  n.,  though  lock'd  up*.. .«  219 
behind  his  icalo  's  naked. .  .0  427 
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k»Te  left  m9  naked.. ., . . .  ..^351 

thy  naked  beauties ^.  .g320 

iolaah  the  rascal  n.  through*.o349 

Hakednees-not  in  niter  n g236 

Hame-in  man  and  woman r  60 

one  name  above  all n  66 

to  tee  one's  name.in  print...  .a  37 

A  deed  without  a  name*., a  89. 

thing  with  dreary  name n  80 

A  Hading  name « ....  6 10 

gentle  lights  without  a  name.i  19 
trembled  at  the  hideous  n. .  .m  82 

is  good  without  A  name* 6  89 

were  happy,  we  had  other n's*.^  46 
my  name  is  MacOregor. ..... .«T1 

poems  read  without  a  name.  .d77 
A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  y  114 
he  left  the  name,  at  which,  .d  116 
bears  greatest  names  in  his. .  i  116 
biassed  you  with  a  good  n.*.d  103 
worth  an  age  without  a  n . .  .u.  116 
B.  denoteth,  passion-flower.,  g  148 
names  of  their  fondness.. . .  p  164 

wrote  her  n.  upon  the  strand.  <  164 

my  name  be  wiped  out <  164 

ikailty.  thy  name  is  woman*.  1 166 
others'  n's,  but  left  his  own.^  208 

the  Father  gave  a  name i  140 

dear  God,  the  n.  thou  gayest.»  140 
oh  rose  I  who  dares  to  n.  thee.il61 
all  these  pretty  n's  are  mine.r  166 

oalls  upon  my  name* 1 246 

my  poor  name  rehearse*. .. .y  247 
good  or  eril  name  depends.  .<  169 
what  is  friendship  but  a  n. .  jr  178 

her  name  is  never  heard o  284 

to  win  a  lasting  name .j»  284 

the  n..  that  dwells  on  every  .r  284 

oh  name  forever  sad <284 

the  dickens  his  name  is*. . . .  <  284 

•  what  is  your  name* tt284 

may  miss  our  name* n387 

iklches  from  me  my  good  n.*.rS87 
moths  that  eat  an  honest  n . .  1 387 
glory,  and  thy  name  are  hiB.k  426 
o'er  with  names  'twere  sin.  .u  423 

he  left  a  corsair's  name g  490 

then  shall  our  names*. o  284 

distinguish'd  but  by  n's*. .  .to 284 

what's  in  a  name^, x  284 

by  any  other  name*, «  284 

that  syllable  men's  names..  .A  414 

female  name  unrival'd r  368 

A  name  to  every  fixed  stai*.  .k  297 
put  their  n's  to  the  books. .  .d  298 

if  his  name  be  George* .jp  199 

honor  doth  forget  men's  n'B*.p  199 
pledge  of  A  deathless  name,  .t  420 
lost  good  n.  is  ne'er  retriev'd.v  369 
oommodity  of  good  names*,  .d  360 
your  name  is  great*....  ....^186 

know,  my  name  is  lost* o  431 

n.  remains  to  the  ensuing*.  .<  431 

that  well-known  name h  816 

name  blisters  our  tongues*,  a  449 
great  is  thy  n.  in  the  rubric^  450 
both  mine  office  and  my  n.*.p499 

redeem  thy  name m824 

n's  were  to  blot  out  the  sun.t  473 
a  woman's  highest  name. . ,  .Z  478 
oall  things  by  their  names..  ^468  ' 


no  name  to  be  known  by*. .  .jp  4|68 
Named-thee  but  to  praise. ....  .to  3 

Nameless-in  worthy  deeds w202 

Nankin-yondn  by  K.,  behold. z  316 

Nap-to  nap  by  daylight ^167 

Napkin-n'a  in  his  sacred  blood*  a  184 

Nareissuii-sweet  n.  closed « 127 

Narrpwed-for  the  universe,  fi.JQM 

Nation-the  tuneful  nations. , .  .n  26 

motion  should  have  a  coiTect.m60 

comer-stone  of  a  nation. . . .  .j>  70 

make  the  laws  of  a  nation. . .  .i  17 

.  this  nation,  under  God m  329 

the  nations  echo  round g  421 

world  in  all  doth  but  two  n's/484 
awake  the  n's  under  ground.aa  362 

nation  shall  not  quarrel d  458 

subdue  nations .p458 

their  history  in  a  n's  eye. . .  .c  197 

is  the  work  of  nations n  296 

men  the  mqdcls  of  nations,  .x  185 

preserves  us  a  nation p  320 

peace  among  the  nations. . .  .n  330 
Native-one's  n.  land  receding.  .A  70 

my  own  my  native  land 2;  70 

my  own,  my  native  land e  71 

though  I  am  a  zuitive  here*. .  .y  77 
things  to  their  proper  n.  useJb  335 
my  native  land— good-night.n  430 
native  in  the  single  heart ...  o  420 
bead  is  not  more  native*. . .  ,g  868 
north  gleams  with  its  own  n.«410 
Nativeness-not  to  dork-blue  n .  1 109 
Nativity-n.,  chance  or  death*.m  119 
hope  smiled  when  your  n. .  .a  132 

Natural-'twas  n.  to  please { 183 

almost  the  natural  man*. . .  ,p  314 

natural  alone  is  permanent. .« 493 

grace,  but  I  do  It  more  n.*.. .«  497 

Naturalist-so,  n's  observe. . •  •  ^213 

Naturally-must  come  n k  421 

Nature-pitying  nature  signs  the.c  6 

nature  in  you  stands  on* ql 

art  is  the  child  of  nature . ...» 16 

nature  reproduced  in  art o  16 

art  is  nature  made  by  man.. .« 1& 

from,  n's  temp'rate  feast 6  83 

of  nature's  gifts  thou* a  19 

nature  up  to  nature's  God. ...»  20 

fools  who  value  nature p  22 

nature's  own  voice ^26 

nature's  prime  favourites. ..  .a 30 
let  nature  be  your  teacher. . .  m  S3 
same  with  common  natures. .  1 48 
bore  in  nature's  quire........  o  26 

let  nature  guide  thee g  29 

ancestors  of  nature. ... ...  ,..g4!J 

anature  wise  with 149 

my  nature  is  subdued* KBl 

nature  hath  firamed* i5l 

nature's  own  creating • .  .Ik  62 

'tis  their  nature  too d  68 

nature  hath  meal  and* Jl  68 

tone  of  languid  nature «  CO 

beauty  was  lent  to  nature. .  .10 17 
universal  blank  of  n's  works  c  91 
death  which  nature  never.. .  .q  86 

n.  in  him  was  almost  lost 1 75 

nature  runs  back  and. ...... .u  79 

the  stamp  of  uature** e  78 

man  makes  a  death  which  n..o  86 


.  nattire  equal  good  produce. .  .b  46 
fpftress  built  by  natiire  foi*.»  69 

nature  love's  to  weep. ft  93 

the  least  a  death  to  nature*. . «  84 
blind, nature  cannot  shun. .  J[  US 

nature  was  her  guide. .  > « 107 

stores  laid  up  in  hux^ian  n. .  .k  lOT 

n.  lies  disheveled,  pa^e g  141 

n.  doth  with  merit* m  120 

quickly  n.  fiidls  into  revolt*.  1 181 
the  n.  of  bad  news  infects*,  .x  1S2 

nature  hangs  out  a  sign 2 1S2 

stood  I,  O  n.  I  man  alone p  ^ 

great  nature  made  us  men.  .6  254 

that  n.  might  stand  up* o  254 

thought  some  of  nature's*,  .so  264 

to  nature  and  himself. 9  256 

n.  that  is  kind  in  woman *s..t  259 
n.  is  the  master  of  talent. .  ..o  177 
genius  is  the  mooter  ofn — o  177 
n.  in  learning  to  form  a  lily.il- 136 
how  like  a  prodigal  doth  n.. .  o  139 
n.  hangs  her  mantle  green. . .  6  371 

nature's  holiday 6  272 

there's  naught  in  n.  bright.. .flSS 

nature's  noblest  gift X;  331 

yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature*. ...  .J  220 
man  the  less,  but  nature. . .  .aS34 
spring  upon  the  bosom  of  n'8.9372 

loves  a  woman  it  is  of  n .c241 

nature's  swift  and  secret. . .  .n  373 

nature  was  fh>zen  dead. I  an 

great  n's  second  course*. . .  .1: 39I 
remain  longer  than  nature.  ,/^92 

nature  made  a  pause o  392 

tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  q  883 

most  solemn  things  in  n r  39S 

nature's  observatory 1 39S 

wonderful  sweet  fbce  of  n. . .  o  39S 
fit  who  conquered  nature.. .  .s4  71 
massively  doth  awful  n.  pile  r  383 

nature's  great  law a  286 

the  course  of  nature  seems.. 6  28S 

nature,  too  unkind d  385 

n.  is  not  at  variance  with. . .  ^285 
art  is  the  perfection  of  n.. . .  ^285 
natnae  hath  made  one  world/285 

nature  is  the  art  of  God ../385 

rich  with  the  spoils  otp. nr  285 

list  to  nature's  teachings. ...»  285 
in  the  love  of  noture  holds.  J  285 

nature,  the  vicar  of  the Jt  295 

yet  to  nature  true. ..!.......{  286 

aU  nature  wears m  286 

whore  nature  is  sovereign.  ,n  285 

the  voice  of  nature  cries o  286 

n.  can  soothe  if  she  cannot,  .p  385 

wise  is  nature's  plan q29S 

nature  with  folded  hands. . . .«  385 

sweet  look  that  nature  wears  1 285 
80  nature  deals  with  us, . . . .«  385 

O  n..  how  fi»ir  is  thy  face. . . . «  3^6 

where  n's  heart  beats. ..... .10  385 

accuse  not  n. ,  she  hath  done  s  386 

whose  body  nature  is 6  388 

aU  nature  is  but  art. c  386 

eye  nature's  walks d  386 

see  plastic  nature  working.  •<  286 

nature's  genial  glow /'386 

diseased  nature  oftentimes*.|^286 
how  sometimes  n.  will. ....  .i  I 


NAUGHT. 


■iSS 


NEST. 


in  iMtujre'H  inQnito  iMMk*. .  J  286 
&.  does  raqaire  her  timos  of*  X;  2>C 

nature  ia  made  better* 12S0 

An  art  that  uaturo  xaakea* . . .  {  £Bo 

one  touch  vt  nataro* m  28G 

to  Lcr  mother  u.  all  her o  280 

nothin;;  ia  n.  la  uubeautifiil  q  28G 
O  uaturo  I  curich  mo  with  .  .r  28G 

naturoiaolwayii  wise <26G 

070  of  uaturo  ho  has  lived. .  .u  28G 

natuFo  Qcvcr  did  betray v  2SG 

nothing  iu  n.,  much  less. . .  .0  28C 

tho  courso  of  nature a  287 

Iliuccr  yet  with  nature «  287 

naturo  hunt;  iu  heaven q  283 

is  t  ho  n:2ection  of  thy  n. . . . .  {  200 

his  nature  is  too  uoble* r  290 

how  u.  paints  hercolouru. .  .giZG 
human  n's  highest  dower. . ./.;  312 

n's  sun  aud  showers o  313 

where  art  so  nearly  touches  n/<181 
God  aud  n.  do  with  actors..  &  48  L 

&aturo  feels  decay c  378 

fhonaturoof  tho  gods* n2G3 

'tla  natum's  fault  alouo «  2G3 

nature  is  sinned  against 1 2G3 

Go^l  aud  n.  hath  aseigucd. .  .u  265 

Wk  n.  framed  for  noblest x  266 

naturo  paints  her  colours...  jT  129 
nature  seems  but  half  alive. .  { 129 
the  floor  of  nature's  temple. xl30 
force  of  n.  could  no  farther .n  835 

trmcc the  naked  nature 10  33G 

n.  monnis  her  worshipper,  .e  337 
external  shows  of  n.  have. .  .n  412 

vo  pine  fcrr  kindred  n's m  413 

■hall  waken  their  free  n p  413 

iewdropR,  nature's  tears.  ...a  415 

liatnru's  mark  to  know p  415 

mo  long  as  uature  will  bcar*.p  416 

gitcat  n's  second  course* p  235 

God  aud  n.  met  in  light A  237 

■prishts  have  JuKt  such  n's. .c 401 
when  naturo  cca^fos,  thou. . . r  401 
'  wherefore  did  nature  pour.  .0  451 
exalts  great  n's  f&vonritcs. .  .e  453 
nature  doth  nothing  so  great,  jf  455 
n's  sweet  and  kindly  voices..a  458 

B.  is  a  revelation  of  God <363 

It  lays  the  breast  of  n.  bare .  .<  370 
friendships  are  made  by  n . .  a  175 
li*k  difference  keeps  all  n's. .  .g  191 
by  study,  than  by  nature. .  .g  406 
nuliant  sun  is  nature's  eye.  .^'409 
circling  all  nature,  hush'd. . .  1 410 
nature  might  stand  up*. ...  .a  291 

■tndics  nature's  laws 6  299 

solitary  side  of  our  nature. .  .e  356 
Bigfaing  that  nature  formed,  .q  3oG 
toster-nurse  of  n.  is  repose*  .j)  359 
n.  never  sends  a  great  man.  .n  185 
n.  and  fortune  Join 'd  to*. .  .bb  185 
XI.  never  stands  still  nor  souls.fldS 
And  view  tho  haunts  of  n ...  .e  432 

in  his  true  natxure* A  308 

n-  from  her  scat  sighing. . .  .n  884 
»..  oppress'd  and  harrsss'd. .  r  388 
%ny  laws  in  nature's  works.. 1 343 
»'«{nflnlfe  book  of  secrecy^.a  318 
^axnrti  Ia  but  art  unknown .  .n  348 
sail  detect  of  zutore. n  476 


n.  made  thee  to  temper  man.v  475 
nature,  drawiug  of  an  attic*.<{  477 
God  of  u.  ulouc,  can  revive.  .^^319 
where  uaturu  is  mute  iu  tho.  2  421 
I'll  pay  of  it,  it  tutors  n.*. . .  .n  3U 
u'b  zeal  for  friendship's  VjLWP.t  313 
not  art  but  naturo  traced. . .  .j  410 
n.,  hushed,  assures  tho  soul.*/  411 
nature  no  one  track  of  light.. z  441 

converse  with  naturo p  417 

nature  there's  no  blemish*,  .v  449 
now  all  n.  secm'd  in  love. . .  .2  450 
art  m.iy  err,  but  n.  cannot,  .r  491 
naturo  fits  a!l  her  children. ««  493 

ancestors  of  uature .piOA 

sad  sounds  arc  n's  funeral,  .m  4G6 
u.  thought  boauty  too  rich.  ^494 
times  to  repair  our  naturo*. . 1 499 

and  naturo  swears &473 

laws  wise  as  nataro p325 

of  opposed  nature* p  308 

the  rcHt  on  nature  fix u  490 

Naught-ventun*,  naught  have..u  44 

having  n.  else  but  hope e  201 

naught  shut  out  the  soaL . .  .11 262 

you  could  do  naught y  442 

nay  doth  stand  for  naught*,  to  476 

everything  is  naught n  421 

Kaughty-good  deed  in  a  n*.  ..k  182 

Navigator-of  tho  ablest  n's. . .  .c  313 

Nay-doth  stand  fur  naught*. .  to  476 

I'll  say  her  nay,  aud  hide. .  ..a  852 

Near-over  absent,  ever  near c  2 

near  a  thouMud  tables  pined  ./G3 
art  for  tronx  or  art  u.  to  mc. . n  73 
authority  bo  uoor  her  still. .  .n  16 

too  near,  that  comes /45i 

how  n.  to  gootl  i.«»  what  is  fiiir/182 

she  is  near,  she  is  near h  250 

even-tide  wander  not  n.  it. .  .{441 
near,  so  very  near  to  God. . . .6  358 

ono  so  near  the  other  is 1 449 

near  to  their  eternal  homo. .  ./423 

Nearer-brought  thee  n.  to  mo. 7  242 

wisdom  is  oft  times  nearer,  .q  47.) 

nearer  I  cannot  bo b  358 

nearer,  and  a  broader  mark.  J  308 
Nearest-best  things  are  n.  him..<  34 
acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. .«  451 
Noat-still  to  be  n..  still  to  bo.  .m  13 
Nebula-it  seems  a  pale,  gray  n.Xe  378 
Necessary-foundations  of  tho  n.f  17 

it  is  a  necessary  evil o464 

Necessity-can  inspire  with  wit.ft  471 

n.  or  chance  approach k  118 

have  surrendered  to  n b  253 

in  necessity  we  are  f^ee b  253 

bo  hours  for  necessities*. . .  .i  499 
necessity  inventc<l  stools. .  .«t  301 
necessity  the  tyrant's  plea,  .ff  448 

empircji,  n.  and  freewill ti398 

necessity  is  stronger  lar. . .  ..5  287 

Tirtu  of  necessity e287 

tomokoa  virtueofn d287 

stronger  than  necessity e  287 

necessity,  the  mother  of . . . .  ^387 

severe  necessity p287 

necessity  is  the  argument. .  ,h  287 

necessity— thou  best  of <  287 

necessity's  sharp  pinch*. . .  .*287 
teach  thy  n.  to  reason* s»  287 
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nuke  a  virtue  of  nocossity*.  .n  287 

.  seems  to  bear  a  divine o  287 

shall  bito  upon  my  n.*  ...  ./S*?! 

God,  A'om  a  beautiful  n oa  180 

twins  his  n.  to  glorious. ...  I:  312 
Neck-between  her  white  wings./ 33 

swan  with  arched  neck ./33 

arching  proud  his  neck JL-  33 

wilt  needs  thrust  thy  n.*. .  .n  267 
about  his  n..  yet  never  lost*./  257 
round  tho  neck  once  more  ,.h  221 

bride  about  tho  neck* c  222 

round  a  y  oung  man's  neck.,  n  189 
one  n..  which  he  with  one... A  473 

Nectar-smooth  and  slow h5 

bare,  and  vines  yield  nectar. i«  193 

draws  ncet.ir  iu  a  sieve r200 

vines  yield  nectar e826 

of  Jove's  nectar  sip o461 

nectar  that  Jupiter  sips v  461 

with  her  n.  Ilobo  autumn. .  .h  376 
I  ne'er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip..  .0  879 

nectar,  drink  of  gods e864 

the  water  nectar* d  465 

Noctared-perpotual  feast  of  n. .  2  332 
Nedjidce-ncxt  to  thefearlcH9N.r439 
Need-when  our  n.  was  the  sorest  it  83 

when  did  I  not  need  her n337 

yield  them  to  thy  bitter  n. .  .6  213 

he  must  uceds  go  that* ^  287 

deserted  at  his  utmost  n.. .  .m  210 
pity  and  n.  make  all  flesh  kin.r4ri 
who  not  n's  shall  never  lack*  pi  71 

need  and  oppression* c  267 

ever  but  in  timi>s  of  need...  n»  311 
be  all  the  books  you  need. . .  ,g  354 

in  his  dearest  need* m  44B 

Nuedful-n.  for  you  in  a  book. .  .e  3;> 
in  all  things  n.  to  bo  known. A  315 

Noedlc-uecdle  to  tho  polo r  12J 

touched  n.  trembles  to  the..  J''MO 
plying  her  n.  and  thread. . . .A  225 
thread  the  i>ostcm  of  a  n's*..!  2wt 
every  drop  hinders  my  n. . .  .9  415 

Negati ve-than  n.  a  score ^/409 

Neglect-all  neglect,  perforce. ,..c40 

n.  God's  ancient  sanctuaries  a  4H5 

Negligence-sweet  n.  unheodod.a384 

Negotiate-eye  n.  for  itsdf* z  43 

Neigh-high  and  boastful  n's*. oa  12 
Neighbor-his  n.  with  himself,  .q  66 

its  neighbor  to  embrace e  286 

practices  it  will  have  n's . . .  .n  45:i 

nearer  n's  to  onrselvos  . . .  ,gff  494 

Noighborhood-n.  of  the  great,  .e  199 

Neither-neither  night  or  day . .  c  447 

tia  neither  here  nor  there*.  1 449 

to  neithera  word  will  I  say  .i  474 

Nelly-none  so  fine  as  Nelly. . .  .A 478 

Nept\ine-as  Neptune's  park*. . .  n  69 

now  Neptunos  month k  273 

will  all  great  N's  ocean*. . .  .p  28u 

would  not  flatter  Neptune*,  r  290 

Nero-will  be  tainted  with*. . .  .0476 

Nerve-n's shall  never  tremble*.io7'i 

my  firm  nerves  shall  never*.. o  121 

shake  the  firm  nerve k  404 

tearing  my  n's  wi'  bitter. . .  j  803 

Nerveless-ftom  hlsn.  frame... «888 

Nest-an.  is  uudnr  way  for...  j22 

little  nest  on  tho  ground. . . .«  25 


NESTUNG. 

a 

thy  nest,  which  thou r  26 

anest,  for  thy  lore .<26 

boy  dlBtorbs  her  nest e  81 

the  building  of  the  neat hSl 

robin  has  flown  to  her  neat .  .u  83 

I  took  the  wren's  nest b  34 

downy  quiet  of  thoir  nest ...  J  23 
on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest.r  25 
to  build  her  humble  nest. . .  .j>  26 
n's  of  budding  cinnamon ...  .m  29 
n.  of  a  pigeon  is  bulldedwell.^80 
out  of  thy  nest  In  the  eaves.  .o32 

moss  to  form  her  nest n33 

nest  with  the  young  ones . . .  .t34 
her  nest,  against  the  owl* ...  .e  84 
the  ground  bird's  hidden  n.  y  136 

beholds  it  by  his  nest « 138 

no  birds  in  last  year's  nest  .m  271 
neighboorhoods  of  nests  . . . .«  275 
therewith  each  downy  nest,  .d  411 

VestUng-violet  beds  were  n .  .oa  1S3 
before  new  nestlings  sing.. d 373 

Kestor-smile  though  N.  swear*,  i  61 

3Tet-Asher droppeth  his  net. . .  .g  96 
net  of  the  flsher  the  burden  .9  96 

slow  bending  net  we {25 

time  in  making  nets «259 

bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets,  .s  150 

Vettle-tender  handed  stroke  a  n.  1 71 
out  of  this  nettle,  danger*. . .  1 498 

Verer-within  him  bum'd c  71 

nerer  to  hare  loved  at  all t250 

better  late  than  never .p  491 

never  say  *'  fail"  again* y  493 

better  late  than  never gdOl 

never  less  alone  than  when  .ili  895 
they  are  never  alone  that. . .  .j  421 

what  ne'er  was,  nor r  331 

sever,  never  comes  to  pass,  .j  208 

before  was  never  made o282 

never  dejected  while r  413 

poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  n .  J  389 
and  never  brought  to  mind  .  J 172 
will  never  come  back  to  me . .  f  188 

]fevermore-hope  dead  lives n..g 201 

Hew-Ufe  itself  win  new ; .  ft  81 

new  to  something  strange.. .  .r  45 
presagesomejoyful  news*  . .  .^  97 
the  saturo  of  bad  n's  infects*.x  182 
no  n's  but  health  from  their*.o  192 

•what's  the  news* a98 

flrstbywhomthenew M23 

ihe  n«  is  older  than  the  old.  .p  169 
n's  much  older  than  their. .  .<  414 

oold  news  for  me*. 9  267 

the  welcome  news  is  in h  816 

new  leaf,  new  life,  the  days. 0  433 
n.  loves  are  sweet  as  those.  .0  433 

and  these  news*. iSlO 

news  ftom  all  nations y  805 

fll  news  is  winged e806 

for  evil  news  rides  post ....  ^806 
Bhall  we  be  news-crammed*. X;  806 
this  news,  which  is  called*.  .1 306 
drown'd  these  n's  in  tears*. m  806 

if  it  be  summer  news* n  806 

old  news,  and  such  news*. .  .0  806 
till  thy  news  be  uttered*. . .  .p  806 
news  fitting  to  the  night*. .  .q  306 
with  his  horn  fall  of  news*. as  806 
bringer  of  unwelcome  new8*y  306 
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TlUainous  news  abroad*. . . .  .s  306 
good  to  bring  bad  news*. .  .aa  306 
what  n's.  Lord  Bardolph*. . bb  30C 

news  which  corrupts u  305 

NewestHsins  the  n.  kind  of*. . .«  384 

New  Jeruaalem-of  the  N.  J «  74 

New-spangled-ore  flames to  403 

Newspaper-office  of  a  good  n. .«  305 
n's  always  excite  curiosity.  .<  806 

four  hostile  newsjiapers ^306 

News- writer-reach  of  a  n-w. . .  <  305 

n-w.  lies  down  at  night u  805 

Newton-soul  of  N.  and  of q  833 

Next-n.  to  ye  both  I  love  the.  .r  439 

in  her  right,  the  next «  358 

Nibble-n's  the  IkUacious  mealn  123 

Nice-I  am  not  so  nice* J  46 

more  nice  than  wise y  491 

Nicer-afltection  hateth  n.  hands  r  215 
Niche-Ck>d  keeps  a  niche  in. .  .p  175 
passing  in  porch  and  niche.^  446 
Nlckname-a  n.  a  man  may. . . .  ^42 
Niece-daughters  or  her  n's. . .  .d473 
Niggard-n's  of  advice  on  no ...  .n  4 
Night-scale  thy  wall  by  night. . .«  2 
nights  bright  days  when*. . . .  .(^  2 

lovely  as  a  Lapland  night w  7 

the  empty- vaulted  night n  10 

night  l)Gfore  some  festival*,  .n  IS 
n's  ghastly  glooms  asunder,  .e  16 
night's  swift  dragons  cut*. . .  y  16 

night  came  on  apace. 5  22 

the  nights  are  wholesome*. . .  <  26 
voice  I  hear  this  passing  n. . . a  28 

n.  when  the  woods  grow c  29 

startle  the  dull  night. g  26 

aingeth  aU  night* <  26 

many  a  watchfal  night* <  42 

night  of  darkness  and. . ..... .e  47 

of  night,  to  blot  out ft  47 

silver  lining  on  the  night. . .  .p  69 

that  noonday  night ^78 

in  the  coUied  night* h  78 

night  is  a  stealthy ft  78 

eyes  in  endless  night a  81 

stars  from  the  n.  andthe8un.M90 
the  night  before  Christmas.,  .ft  67 
morning  steals  ui>on  the  n.*.  j  78 
shadow  of  a  starless  night. . . .  <  91 
through  the  shade  of  night*,  .t  62 
n.,  when  evils  are  most  free*,  .r  63 
'tis  light  translateth  night . .  .e  68 
night  that  no  moon  shalL ...  .ft  83 
kingdom  of  perpetual  night*,  o  84 
passed  a  miserable  night* ...  .197 
spend  another  such  a  night*. Z  97 

ho  v'ring  shades  of  night d  97 

the  night  comes  on  that . . .  ,aa  85 
at  night  when  he  is  gone. ...  .ft  93 
blot  the  day  and  blast  the  n.aa  93 
blissful  dream,  in  silent  n. . . .«  96 

tM  night  is  descending e  106 

this  dark  and  stormy  night.  .<  113 
come  n.,  day  comes  at  last .  ,q  118 
the  moon  and  the  stars  by  n.r  145 
a  brilliant  night  of  June. . .  .r  162 

as  the  night  the  day* ft  251 

she  shall  watch  all  night*. .  .r  268 

in  love  with  night ft  276 

n's  gray  and  cloudy  sheath.  .6  277 
night  is  flkir fl87 


brown  night  retires ,1' 

n.  darkens  the  landscape. . .  .x  169 

the  night  has  no  eve a376 

A  sound  of  revelry  by  night.ee  121 

the  scowl  of  night* (195 

night  is  without  sleep 1 405 

as  darker  grows  the  night. . w  300 

nor  night  of  waking ..rSll 

night  comes,  world-JeweUed..<287 
the  witching  hour  of  night  .to  387 
n.  wears  away,  and  mom . . . v  387 

two-thirds  of  n.  are  past «  2S7 

most  glorious  night w  287 

n.  drew  her  sable  curtain.  •  .a  288 

the  dread  of  listening  n b  288 

the  witching  hour  of  n /2S3 

trailing  garment  of  the  n. . .  .^72^ 
n.  is  calm  and  cloudless. . .^.  .i  238 
night  is  come,  but  not. ..... .j  288 

the  night  is  holy ft  288 

quiet  night,  that  brings Z  288 

n.  with  her  sullen  wings. . .  .p288 

sable- vested  night r  288 

n's  hemisphere  had  veiled.,  .s  288 

the  night  is  come n  288 

night  is  the  time  for  rest.  • .  .a  289 

blessed  night  is  this 5  289 

there  never  was  night c  288 

the  cloudy  vale  of  night e  289 

oh  night,  most  beautifoL . . .  ./289 
on  dreary  night  let  lusty... .  .g  289 

a  fftir  good  night ft  289 

come  gentle  night* .j389 

come,  seeling  night* ft  289 

dark  night,  that  from*. Z389 

yield  day  to  night* n289 

become  a  borrower  of  the  n.*  o  289 
middle  of  the  night*.  ...•••  .p  289 
whiles  n's  black  agents*. ....  g  389 

making  night  hideous*. r  288 

night  is  fled,  whose  pitchy*.  .<  289 
'tis  a  naughty  n.  to  swim  in*  <  289 
in  such  a  night  as  this*. ...  .to  289 
the  night  is  long  that  never*  s  289 

this  is  the  nights y289 

thU  night,  methinks* s289 

how  beautiful  is  night ..... .e  290 

dead  sounds  at  night d  290 

now  black  and  deep  the  n. .  .e  290 
mysterious  night  I  when... ^290 

brings  night  to  man ,9  290 

how  is  night's  sabla  mantle.ft  290 

mine  is  the  night <290 

eyes  of  the  spring's  fUr  n. .  .0  371 

look  around  for  night a  375 

night  Is  far  off • a375 

the  n.  is  humid  and  cold.... 1 375 
'tis  autumn,  the  n's  dark. . .  ■»  375 
gossamer  that  fell  by  night. .  .0  375 
n's  grow  longer— nightly. ..  .a378 

oft  in  the  stilly  night a  261 

by  Sylvia  in  the  night* o  246 

will  be  in  love  with  night*,  .e  246 
watchful,  weary,  tedious  n's^.tc248 
within  the  arms  of  night. ..  .^  129 

heard  in  the  stUl  night «  456 

massacres,  acts  of  black  n.*.  j  459 
the  foul  womb  of  nlgh^. . . .«  aS9 
now  it  is  the  time  of  nigbt*  m  401 
rising  glitter  through  the  n. .«  401 
who  in  n's  arms  is  asleo^  •  .«iilt 
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n.  is  calm  and  cloadless. . .  .p  402 

iMt  in  the  train  of  night <  402 

blessed  candles  of  the  n.*..  .m  403 
night  I  saw  the  Pleiades. . . . .«  403 
night  ten  thousand  shine. .  .s403 
bosom  of  old  night  on  fire. .  .y  403 

when  night  hath  set ^406 

night  brings  out  stars  as. . .  .^  408 
flre  that  severs  day  from  n.*.z409 
awful  n.,  submissivelj  retire  Ji  410 

the  less  by  night  altem <7297 

•t  night  astronomers  agrco.  .ft  297 

*tis  a  fearful  night f312 

black  n.  and  driving  rain ff  313 

lUuming  night  with  suddcn.ib  315 

eldest  night  and  chaos jp  494 

heard  at  night,  made  all 1 317 

at  n.  we'll  feast  together*. .  .A  198 
honor  into  the  terrible  n ...  .d  431 
in  the  watches  of  the  night. .«  356 
Bomme np at  night,  what. . .  ^356 
lovely  are  the  portals  of  the  n.2446 

night  for  the  morrow ^600 

but  n.  itself  docs  the  rich. . .  g  304 
■he  disappears,  begins  the  n,j  4G4 
n.  itself  brighter  than  day...in  4G4 
■Later  of  tho  mournful  night.d  447 

night  was  drawing  and A447 

n.  followed,  clad  with  stars,  .o  447 
day  and  n.  keeping  weary.,  .a  392 

contagion  of  the  night* e  332 

by  night  an  atheist  half c  396 

reign  of  chaos  and  old  night.z  399 

Bight  and  all  her  stars {347 

walks  in  beauty,  like  the  n.  .X:  473 
n.,and  clouds,  and  thunder.  6  422 
n.  of  an  unknown  hereafter.m  423 
n.  congratulating  conscience  j  424 
the  frown  of  night  starless,  .j  484 
genial  n.,  wl'  balmy  breath..a  374 
night  from  day  is  straying.  .2  374 
the  night  that  first  we  mot.  .&  ISl 
day  brought  back  my  night,  cc  186 

amid  the  falling  night c  135 

when  n.  darkens  tho  street.  J  214 

twixt  night  and  morn d  231 

unwelcome  nights  follow.. .  .s  231 

I  laid  me  down  at  night A;  231 

the  other  dipt  in  night a  236 

■acred  queen  of  night o  276 

beauteous  night  lay  dead. .  .d  277 
dreaming  night  will  hide*,  .a  278 
■miles  on  the  firowning  n*.  ,d  278 
tempestuous  n.  streaming,  .r  279 

Slight's  devoid  of  ease ^282 

lu  is  a  stealthy,  evil  raven. . .r  287 
I  love  night  more  than  day. .«  287 

I  love  night  the  most «  287 

■on  of  the  sable  night m389 

calmest  and  most  stillest  n*.r  390 
znaketh  two  n's  of  ev'ry  day  .m  344 
day  nor  n.  nnhallow'd  pass*.^  345 
defining  night  by  darkness.  .<7489 
Vightfly-with  buzzing  n's*. . .  .c  213 

Hightingale-leave  to  the  n «  26 

ah,  the  nightingale. J  27 

as  nightingales  do  upon A;  27 

nightingale's  high  note 2  27 

the  merry  nightingale n  27 

Bings  the  nightingale,  the. . .  .p  27 
the  nightingale  appear'd*  •  •  ..j  27 


nightingales  are  singing r  27 

nightingale's  sweet  music. . . .«  27 
nightingale  doth  sing,  not  a.. 5  28 

nightingale  is  singing e28 

nightingale,  that  on d  28 

nightingale  now  wanders. . .  .^r  28 

in  lark  and  nightingale A  28 

I  said  to  the  nightingale <  28 

yon  nightingale,  whose .j  28 

the  nightingale,  telling &  28 

wako  tho  nightingale 2  28 

wakes  tho  nightingale m28 

the  nightingalo,  if  she* n  23 

the  nightingalo,  and  not*. . .  .o  28 

one  nightingale  in  an .j>  28 

O  nightingalo,  cease q2B 

your  song,  ye  nightingales. . .  r  28 

the  nightingalo  sings ITS 

sang  the  nightingale u  28 

n.  singing  so  lowde i  435 

tho  n.  appear'd  tho  first ^  371 

leave  tho  nightingale h  373 

one  nightingale  for  twenty .  .A  151 
the  nightingales  being  over.^  151 
n.  sings  round  it  all  the  day .« 163 

merrier  than  tho  n. |9  237 

tho  nightingalo  was  mute.  ..u  281 

tho  sweet  n.  sings a  282 

twenty  cagod  n's  do  sing*. .  •&  284 

pause  tho  n.  had  mado (2  288 

no  muBio  in  tho  n.*^ d  246 

the  nightingalo,  with  long,  .g  251 

all  about  us  peal'd  the  n c  177 

nightingalo's  high  note 1 105 

sweetly  as  a  nightingalo*. .  .m  477 

n's  among  tho  sheltering. . .  .k  479 

Nile-startled  giants  by  Nile's. . .«  C9 

all  tho  worms  of  Nile* g  387 

Nile,  forever  now  and  old. .  .^*  365 
tho  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhino,  .q  365 

they  are  thine,  O  Nile d  366 

tho  higher  Nilus  swells* b  366 

Nimrod-N.  first  tho  bloody. . .  .<  458 

Nino-yo  sacred  Nino 6  70 

Niobo-the  niobo  of  nations. .  ..u  266 

like  Niobo.  all  tears* u  476 

No-want  an  animated  *' no  ".  .m  68 
is  no  such  word  as — fiail ...  .y  331 

you  can  read  no  moro g  354 

I'm  no  the  the  thing  I e  357 

Noah-sinco  before  Noah  waB*.n  308 
Nobility-US  still  our  old  n . . .  .cc  182 

nobiUty  is  thine 2290 

<ill  historic  nobility  rests. . .  .6  295 

Noble-is  a  noblo  of  nature's. . .  A  52 

divine  insanity  of  n.  mlnds.a;  331 

noblo  for  the  strong A  230 

'tis  only  noblo  to  bo  good. . .  .<  182 
do  noblo  things,  not  dream.. n  290 
bo  noble  in  every  thought.. .o  290 
noble  by  birih,  yet  noble.^  .p  290 
be  noblo  I  and  the  nobleness.^  290 

his  nature  is  too  noble* r  290 

what's  brave,  what's  noble*.d451 
to  bo  noble,  we'll  be  good. .  .n  199 

the  man  was  noble* 2431 

thrills  n's'  hearts  with  fear. .«  329 
n.  souls,  through  dust  and.  .e  442 
nobles  bonded,  as  to  Jove's*. e  341 

ntter  noble  thoughts d  419 

With  noble  tbooghte.  .,..••••;  i21 


work  is  alone  noble u  483 

Kobleness-than  n.  and  richea*.a  208 

be  noble  I  and  then ^290 

endowments  greater  than  n.*tf  455 

Nobler-nobler  in  the  mind,  to*.u  72 
something  nobler  wo  attain. g  107 
nobler  than  a  bravo  retreat. .  v  456 

Noblest-n.  spirit  Is  most  strongly  .c  8 
honest  man's  tho  n.  work. .  .o  198 

her  n.  work  she  classes b  473 

earth's  n.  thing,  a  woman.,  .b  475 
with  the  n.  grace  sho  ow'd*.o  133 

epidemics  of  noblest m290 

noblest  Ronuui  of  them  all*. a  291 
the  n.  occupation  of  man. .  .c  445 

Nobly-a  scar  nobly  got* r  199 

genius  borrows  nobly ^351 

nobly  ho  yokes  a  smiling*. .  ,e  393 
I>criect  woman,  n.  planned.. «478 

Nobody-if  nobody  cares  for  mc.o  65 

I'll  bo  sad  for  nae-body q  65 

everybody's  business,  is  n's. ib  293 
wind  that  profits  nobody*. .  J  467 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I.  .2  209 

n.,  I  belicvo,  will  deny q  265 

nobody  with  me  at  sea  but. .{  492 
there's  nobody  at  homo ...  .66  471 

Nod-seem'd  resting  on  his  nod.p  29 

Saturn  gave  the  nod ,p  366 

and  gives  the  nod 2367 

if  she  chance  to  nod* r258 

tells  where  the  wild  roso  n's.«  156 

nods  and  bocks  and. g  264 

with  nod  important  shall. . .  .^-  307 

grovo  nods  at  grove 6  433 

emerald  scalp  n's  to  the  8torm./440 
long  n's  from  side  to  side.  ,dd  495 

nod  by  tho  drowsy  pool n  141 

nods  in  dewy  slumbers b  141 

that  nod  in  tho  breeze d  144 

withered  tufts  of  asters  nod.o  133 
lucky  buttercups  did  nod. .  .p  134 
poppies  n.  upon  their  stems.p  125 

Nodding- wroath'd  with  n.  com.^375 

O,  wo'ro a' noddin' JedOO 

the  lilies  n.  on  the  tide A 146 

all  the  nodding  daffodils. .. .p  137 
nodding  tempt  tho  Joyful. .  ,j  295 

Noiso-shunn'st  tho  n.  of  folly.  ,e  28 
let  there  be  no  noise  madc*.r  283 
they  did  make  no  noise*. . .  .to  289 
tho  isle  is  full  of  noises*. . .  .d  215 
moro  tho  noiso  astounds. . .  .a  405 
with  such  discordant  n's. . .  .a 458 
dire  was  the  n.  of  conflict..  .|jr  455 
they  did  make  no  noise*. . .  .n  467 

I  hear  the  noise n  313 

noise  of  ancient  trees  fiadling  j  432 
forth  the  noiso  and  rumour*.A  350 

Noiseloss-and  n.  foot  of  time*.,  .a  7 
n.  as  a  feather  or  a  snowflakcm  183 

None-named  thee  but  to  praise.p  48 
n.  but  the  bravo  deserves  the.o  71 
there  is  n..  in  all  this  oold. .  .d  279 
none  will  force  their  way . . . .«  401 

and  none  shall  ever  die n  103 

ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. u  407 
none  but  God  can  satisfy....  o  358 
some  believe  they've  n.  at  all.c  473 
none  so  fine  as  Nelly A  478 

27onienBe-a  litUo  n.  now  and. .  o  208 
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noiuMBM,  aoid  learning e468 

witUftUttlan.  iAit r396 

plfiMvre,  aad its  n*all 0484 

Vo6k-imuU  nook  of  earth. .  ,,,,J  137 

erery  nook  and  hower. a  157 

5n  itm  lone  and  lowly  nook  ..a  160 

In  wayilde  nooks JlflO 

■nnned  and  sheltered  nooka . » 100 

seat  in  some poetio  nook. . . .{ 330 

JToon-dark.  amid  the  blase  of  n.  ./d5 

O  sweet,  delusive  noon p  78 

float  amid  the  Uqnid  noon .  .u  486 
shadow,  before  its  noon. . .  .m  238 
hf  neon  most  cunningly ....  1 332 

Is  the  noon  of  thonght «  965 

which  he  treads  on  at  noon'*y847 
has  not  attained  its  noon. . .  .n  137 
in  his  Journey  bates  atneon.v  861 
darkly  oiroled,  g»ve  at  noon.«  374 

and  the  load  noon..... .^286 

Noonday-the  serrtee  of  n y  20 

blackness  of  that  n.  night. . .  .^  78 

n.  quiet  hold  the  hiU i  850 

Korman-eimple  fiiith  than  K. .« 182 
Korth-<are  turned  to  the  n. ...  ^'  136 

'  the  north  cannot  undo. .. . .  .&  274 

the  frozen  regions  of  the  n.  .<  229 
on  the  mountains  of  the  n . .  m  409 
n.  gleams  with  tts  own.  .v. . .«  410 
frosen  bosom  of  the  north*. .  o  4G7 
Northem-to  n.  lands,  again. .  .&  269 
Korthward-n.  o'er  the  ley . . .  .m  S77 

North- wind-«ees  the  n-w's.  • .  .n  893 
KoseMrften  wipe  *  bloody  n. . .  .^  67 

'  wearing  our  own  noses*. «....!:  69 

nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen*,  .o  83 
assert  then.  npoDhisfiu)e...e06 
led  by- the  nose  with  gold*. . .  .o  16 

may  hare  crooked  noses** . .  .p  167 
must  have  bloody  n's,  and*.n  209 
down  his  innocent  nose*.. »«  416 

the  organ  of  the  nose b  321 

Nosegay-n*  which  he  pulled ...  e  389 
poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays. o  162 
n's  I  leaTC  them  for  the. . .  * .  J 132 

n.  of  culled  flowers..... n851 

KoetrU'-breath  of  life  his  u*B..k  821 

Kot-'tls  not  for  mortals  always,»  34 

not  what  you  seem  but.  .^ ...  1 204 

rule  of  not  too  much. ......  .u  417 

it  is,  and  it  is  not  the  voice.  ^'^456 

not  what  we  wish m  407 

canst  not  then  be  false  to*. . .«  445 
he  shall  not  when  he  wold«a  J  495 
for  what  has  been  and  is  not^m  466 
among  them,  but  not  of. . . .  .JL*  894 

sigh  for  what  Is  not p  869 

I  am  not  what  I  am*. .^385 

Kote-cleafl*  n's  in  the  quiet  air.  *  1 25 
thy  n.  is  more  loud  and  tree,  .t  25 
no  sweet  notes  are  ringing.  %  ,c  20 
one  weak  n.  is  her  only  ohirp.t  22 
notes  of  liquid  utterance. ...  .p  22 
done  a  deed  of  droadltil  noteV  ^^ 

raptures  sweU  the  note. a  27 

nlghtingale'a  high  note  is. . .  .1 27 
notes  well  tuned  to  her  sad. .  J  28 

not  auote  ws  do  not  lore 1 28 

love,  with  its  brooding  note.  ,h  30 
n's  through  the  noon  of  ^e.  .r  30 
thy  Uquid notes  t]Mi*.,..,..V38 


with  his  note  so  true* 133 

prol<mglng  every  note. ..... .r  100 

their  small  notes  twitter. . .  ^273 
with  shrill  notes  of  anger. . .  .p  467 

n's  angelical  tomany  aharp.Ji;  468 
dreadful  note  of  preparation*!!;  460 
amang  you  taking  notes. . .  .to  805 

tune  his  merry  note*. ......  .^  433 

note  this  before  my  notei^..,e  498 
we  take  no  note  of  time. . . . .  ^  428 

in  dying  notes  discovers. . .  .e  381 

sw^ls  the  note  of  praise. . . . .( 281 

In  notes,  with  many  a. s»  283 

play  me  that  sad  note*. . . .  .w  383 
n's  by  distance  made  more.  .5  360 
mermaid  with  thy  note^. . .5  364 
trills  her  thick-waxbled  notes  <439 
horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe  «  347 
when  found  make  a  n.  of  It.  .t  860 
simplest  n.  that  swells  the.  .v  825 
in  your  notes  his  praise. . .  ,a  943 
tobeof  n.  begins  betimes*,  .t  487 
Noteless-n.  as  the  race  fhmi. .  »g  303 
Nothing>although  there's  n. . ..«  87 
nothing  but  our  country.. . .  •<  71 
n.,  can  touch  him  ilirther*. .»  83 
nothing  that  is  can  pause. . .  .<  45 
having  >nothing,  yet. {67 

0  mighty  nothing m  74 

1  am  nothing  if  not  oritical*  a  77 
n.  certain  in  man's  liib  but.  ,h  82 
'tis  made  by  nothing  now. .  .s»  74 
n.  canst  thou  to  damnation*.^  91 
n.  can  eatlst  without  a  cause.. «  44 

but  nothing  is  lost 245 

where  nothing  wants,  that*,  .is  89 

nothing  but  sorrow o  90 

world  was  made  of  nothing. .»  74 

of  nothing  yon  can .,.,0  490 

makeonly  nothing ; « .o  490 

n.  brings  me  all  things*.. ..  .5  882 
tis  something,  nothing*.. .  .r  887 
think  and  n.  more  nor  less,  .s  886 

and  nothing  long. •  .1123 

nothing's  so  hard  but  searohv 831 
do  nothing  but  that^ .. .. .,  .k  803 

n.  comes  tons  too  soon #886 

starve  with  nothing* ...... .ir  100 

nothing  la  too  bite  till ».p424 

nothing  but  a  rose v  164 

give  to  airy  nothing  a  local*  a  SOT 

is  nothing  left  me  but*. #367 

there's.nolhing  half  so  sweet  a  344 
n.  can  seem  foul  to  those*. .  m  462 
nothing  else  that  wejnay  dojiSdO 

suck  labour'd  nothings g  407 

nothing  now  is  left .0361 

yougave  me  nothing  for't*.  .o  808 

nothing  comes  amiss*. e  463 

nothing  good  or  evil  save. .  .k  465 
an  I  know  is  that  I  know  n...A  470 
those  who  have  n.  to  say. .  .dd  493 
I  was  worse  than  nothing*.e#  499 
refase  n.  that  pleases  Thee .  .m  860 
as  he  now  is,  nothing* .p  347 

Kothingnees-never  pass  into  n.  a  18 

n.  the  whole  substantial. . .  .fr  285 

hell  ts  more  bearable  than  n.  q  104 

my  nothingness,  my  wants. 9  346 

Nottng-that's  worth  the  n.* .  •  .#  498 

IfaqrUlwgontfttn  >nd  a*  alt*   ^UO 


Nourisher-chief  n.  in  li&'s*.  .p  235 
Nourishment-have  their  n.*. .  .i  846 

Novelty-n.  of  a  thought y  420 

this  novelty  on  earth n  476 

Kovembeivthe  bleak  N..  •  »•  •  •  .d  S7S 

no  leaves,  no  birds,  N A  373 

the  brief  November  day <  273 

In  these  dark  November  days  1 273 
wild N.  oomes  at  last... ...ja 873 

N.  thundering  ftom.. . ..  .  «  •  .a 874 

thirty  days  hath  Novembcar^  869 

April,  June,  and  November  .12269 

Now-eternal  flow  does  alwaya.e  423 

not  now  that  which  I  hare . .  ^c  45 

be  not  now,  yet  it  willoome*d  849 

Nudity-hootedfor  his  n's  and  Jk 484 

Number-the  n.  of  tho  chAsesuwaa  19 

a  very  smsll  number  play  ••••«  40 

divinity  In  odd  numbers'*,  .m  119 
number  of  a  man's  Mends,  .ft  170 
welcome,  make  mj  n,  moxe^  122 
hark!  tbs numbers  soft.  ••  •.5283 
more  harmonious  ttumbeie».#  420 

his  numbers  flowed * .  .p  312 

n's  who  wiU  serve  instsod* .  •<  464 
for  the  nmnbets  came. .. ....  o  909 

teach  me  my  day s  to  n.  4  •  • . .  w  470 
Nun-shy  as  a  nun  is  she...  .••  •  .1 22 

pensive  n.,  devout  and  piixe.d  203 

the  violet  Is  a  nun •«  169 

Nuptial-to  the  n.  bower  Xled..A  257 
Nuxee-n.  of  manly  sentiment.. #95 
sleep,  nature's  soft  antse..,  .9390 
melancholy  is  the  nurse  of*.Jk  860 
attend  my  husb«nd,be  his  iu*d  204 
wiU  soiatch  the  nux9tf». . ..  .^  346 
thou  nurse  of  young  deal«e.»20f> 
Ibster-n.  of  nature  is  vepoae*p  359 
tile  nurse  andfouatain.....p461 
the  nurse  of  arms. ». .••;•••««  493 

being  put  to  nurre* e809 

best  nurse,  oontr  mplation  ».o  469 

n«  and  breeder  of  all  good*..  6417 

NuAed-he  nursed  :;he  pinion.p  356 

she  had  numedln  dew .p874 

Nursing-au2sing  her  wrath.  .  .  •«  10 

Nut-eweet  la  the  nf.t.  «.•*•».. .41131 

with  nuts  fipom  brow]u...^^et73 

brown  nuts  were  ftdllag. . .  .a  296 

Nutmeg-graters-roaghas  n^'^J  48 

NuMtlon-to  draw  £Uttitton.«di334 

Nymph-4ike  aquiTer'd  nymp^ua  54 

the  wood'liymphSy  deok'd..j»133 

the  rose  like  a  nynph <  151 

beloved  nymph,  feir  dave..flft964 
haste  thee,  nymph. •••••••  ••^364 

sweetest  n.  that  liv'st...«.*uBlOO 
hla  loved  nymph  in  thaDka.o  434 

O. 

Oak-bscw-bound  with  the  oal^f^p  73 
oak  trees  roar  with : oy. ...  .^  409 
opening  roses  knottod  o's.  ...d  154 
oaks  from  Utfle  aeoma.  ••••»e  862 
an  oak  the*  grew  thetebyc.*  ^875 
bend  a  knotted  oak.  ••».  •.«..« 381 
twisted  round  the  barren  o. .  »877 
fell  the  hardest-timber'd  o.*.^  835 
oaka  that  flourish  for  a.  .*^  .9 177 
the  mail^lsd  o.  ttiat  gnaxls.  «d  404 
Mvexi^d  tb9  knotty  mJui^^  404 
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unwedgablo  and  gnarled  o.*.p  404 

then  stretches  the  oak a  440 

what  ribs  of  oak A  467 

mina  of  their  ancient  oak. .  .<  447 

•hips  were  British  oak 5  329 

hearts  of  oak  our  men h  329 

hearts  of  oak  are  oar  ships,  .a  492 
oaks,  sole  king  of  forrestsall  J  433 

ye  ycnerable  oaks 5434 

young  oak!  -when  I  planted.  J  438 

a  song  to  the  oak j|;438 

English  oak,  which  dead.... 1 438 

the  oak,  when  living Z438 

o..  the  patriarch  of  the  trees.  5  439 
tall  oaks,  branch-charmed.. d 439 
•tnrdy  oak  shakes  that  ne'er,  e  439 
tail  o.p  towering  to  the  Bkie8./439 
hroad  oak  of  aammeivchaca.  .g  439 
a  goodly  oake  sometime h  439 

Oar-ply  every  oar,  and <  25 

spread  the  thin  oar  and dd6 

the  oars  were  sUver* e  36 

golden  o'sthe  silver  stream*,  to  11 

rest  on  your  oars A  831 

Ukoapalrofoam A;  809 

fish  cut  with  her  golden  o'8*.a480 

Oary-row*  her  state  with  o.  feet/33 
with  oary  feet  bears  forward. Jk  33 

Oat-a  Held  of  drooping  oats. .  .n  149 
man  has  sown  his  wild  oats.s  162 

Oath-oaths  are  oracles* u  60 

the  strongest  o's  are  straw*,  .(r  251 

ru  take  my  oath  on  it*. «  246 

oaths  were  not  pnrpos'd. . . .  ./291 
break  an  oath  he  never  made.|^201 

oaths  terminate,  as <291 

with  oaths  like  rivets 1 291 

hozTOwed  mine  o's  of  him* . .  1 291 
an  oath,  I  have  an  oath*. . . .«»  291 

that  a  terrible  oath* p  291 

sot  ask  thine  oath* g  291 

too  hard-a-keeping  oath*. . .  .<  291 
tie  not  the  many  oaths*. ...  .a  292 
lose  an  o.  to  win  a  paradi8e*.e  292 

^ttrenrUll  his  oaths* d812 

-     with  the  oath  blushed.  ..>«..«  292 

'     f^ill  of  strange  oaths* <I312 

many  oaths  that  make  the*. .  1 445 
•in,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath*. .  .v384 
txnsphere  the  stars  with  o's*.«  847 

Oatmeal-literature  on  a  little  oJk  238 

Obedienee-allew  obedience* hi 

who  blind  obedience .9  75 

true  obedience,  too  little*. .  ,b  259 

ofbedienoe  is  the  key i(r292 

to  tyrants  is  o.  to  Ood i  355 

obedience  to  the  will  of. e  357 

Ow,  we  may  remember t'858 

o.,  bane  of  all  genius..* r842 

Obedient-live  o.  to  the  law,  in. « 181 

Obey-«he  obeys  him. e  367 

whom  avenging pow'rs  obey.v  164 

and  will  obey 0  2::i 

when  she  obeys «. .  .2  257 

he  who  obeys  with  modesty. ^r  292 
o.  him  0adly,  and  let  him. .  .A  292 

obey  the  guiding  hand <292 

g[ii«at  law  is~to  obey. .... . .m 992 

«bey,  and  be*  attentive*. ...  4>  292 

«bey  thy  parents*. . . ; 7  202 

^umhidd'st  unargued  I  o. .^.«  461 


courage  to  endure  and  to  0,  .A  465 
bound  to  serve,  love,  and  o.*y  476 

they  first  or  lost  obey 6  327 

subjects  to  their  power  obey/849 

we  must  time  obey o  425 

Obeyed-a  dog's  o.  in  office* r  16 

lot  example  be  obeyed v  106 

Obeylng-o.  with  my  wind* . . . .«  51 

Object-men  of  age  o.  too  much,  .t  5 

ejects  that  we  have  knovm.  ..o  68 

object  be,  our  country i  71 

no  great  o.,  satisfies  the  mind.r  421 
when  gold  becomes  her  o.*.  .2 181 
by  a  newer  object  quite*. . .  .0  208 
hope  without  an  o.  cannot. .«  200 

the  object  of  His  eye r  352 

Oblige-o.  her.  and  she'll  hate,  .c  476 

Oblivion-sleep  and  o.  reigns..  .0  890 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion. 4  890 

kisses  honeyed  by  oblivion.. a  221 

to  lie  in  dead  oblivion. .....  ./392 

veil  by  dork  o.  spread ia  426 

and  razure  of  oblivion* ^426 

puts  alms  for  oblivion* v  426 

Obscure-o's  the  show  of  evil*,  .h  88 

the  palpable  obscure. aa  494 

Obscurely-to  be  o.  good ,vf  292 

Obsequy-celebrates  his  o's. . ..«  837 

Observance-than  the  o.* y  77 

Observation-of  the  heavenly. .  ,p  276 

o's  .which  ourselves  wo r  879 

a  man's  own  observation. . .  .0  809 

Observatory-nature's  o {  895 

Observe-eeen  thee  careful  to  o.*.  v  62 

made  him  o.  the  subject.. . .  ^300 

Observed-of  all  observers*. . .  jp  116 

Obsorvcr-/or  the  o's  sake r  879 

common  observer  of  life 9  318 

Obsorving-without  o.  power.  .A  109 

Obstacle-one  full  of  obstaoles*.^  62 

obstacles  its  course  oppose.  .n461 

o.  to  progress  is  pr^udioe.  .d  846 

Obstinacy-and  self-sacrifice...  Jk  476 

ObBtruction-cold  o.,  and  to  rot*  d  176 

Occasion-offer  choice  and  o. . .  p  88 

in  occasions  and  causes*. . .  .bb  14 

occasions  do  not  make g  68 

mounteth  with  occasion*. . . .«  72 

f^amo  my  fall  to  all  o's* X;  88 

until  occasion  tell  him ^'324 

flog  them  upon  all  o's v303 

o's  forelock  watchful  wait.  ,00  494 
Oocideut-is  the  o.  with  purple.0411 
Ooeupation-OthoUo's  o's  goae*.y  469 

absence  of  o.  is  not  rest o  361 

the  noblest  o.  of  man a  446 

Ocean-who  heaves  cdd  ocean. . .  .c  9 
all  the  wator.in  the  ocean.... A 33 

an  ocean  of  dreams. r  97 

on  ocean's  foam  to  sail ^'117 

o.  of  life  we  pass  and  epeak.^  118 
progress  of  rivers  to  the  o. .  .A  1(XS 
o.  and  all  its  vassal  streams.  .<  109 
great  ocean  hath  no  tone.  ,,.b  145 
roUs  and  heaves  the  ocean,.  .0 271 
the  raging  waves  of  ocean,  .q  276 
smooth  deep  ocean  stream..*  274 

ocean  with  his  beams* e278 

Bhed«  while  ocean  ahrondfl.  .^  416 
now  deep  in  ocean  sunk., .-.  .0  289 
ambitious  oceau  iweU* .•40i 


o'er  land  and  o.  without  rest.Jrl80 
his  legs  bestrid  the  ocean*. .  v  367 

on  life's  vast  ocean d234 

o'er  ocean,  with  a  thousand. 9  234 
o.  to  the  river  of  his  thought8.024O 

tossing  on  the  ocean* i/266 

grasp  the  ocean .j  26G 

bosom  of  the  ocean  burled*. e  408 
gilt  the  o.  with  his  beams*,  .n  410 
truth  makes  on  the  ocean  of  .x 444 
pow'r  who  bids  the  o.  ebb. .  .0  348 
o.,  at  the  bidding  of  the  moon  n  422 
not  a  ship  that  sails  the  o.  .m  881 
Interminable  ocean  wreath.. n  322 
old  o's  gray  and  melancholy  .0  322 
and  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean.p  322 

dark  blue  ocean— roll s  322 

many-twinkling  smile  of  o. ./  323 
signs  of  love  old  o.  gives. ...1 323 

to  the  ocean  now  I  fly n  323 

hand  upon  "  the  o's  mane"./i  323 
o.  with  the  brine  on  his  gray.f  323 

ocean  into  tempest a  324 

hungry  o.  gain  advantage*,  .k  427 
blends  with  the  o.  of  years. . .  .t  427 

now  tho  blue  ocean r  430 

Ocean- wood-the  o-w's  may  be.t  433 
O'clock-his  being,  what's  o'c.k  254 
October-sunshine  of  O.,  now..o  272 

October  day  ia  a  dream p  272 

October's  gold  is  dim q  272 

Ootoberl  the  foliage  becomes./^  273 
£rom  brown  October's  wood. c  273 
Odd-say  comparisons  are  odd.. . .  5  60 
makes  these  odds  all  even*. . .  1  85 
divinity  in  odd  numbers*,  .m  119 
the  people's  voice  ia  odd.. . .  .j  45a 

every  man  Is  odd* c  497 

o's  and  ends  of  free  thoughts.^  443 

Odious-comparisons  aro  o e  CO 

Odor-o's  of  ploughed  fields v  69 

odor  of  the  human  flowers. .  .a  90 
like  an  o.  within  the  sense.. 6 143 
no  odours  sweet  proclaim. .  .p  149 

the  amorous  odors ^'131 

roses  pour  exquisite  odors.  ,g  127 
tho  rose  blendeth  its  odor.  ..9 128 
gives  forth  an  odor  sweet . . . .  <  157 
stealing  and  giving  odour*.,m  160 
shed  their  nightly  odours. . . b  2SA 
covering  the  earth  with  o's.o  451 
virtue  is  like  precious  o's. .  .e  453 

bind  its  odor  to  the  lily <220 

wind*  In  odors  dying 0  467 

odor  of  newly-mown  hay. ...  A  438 
abroad  her  daintie  o'sthrewe.c43S 
o's  crushed  are  sweeter  still. 0  442 
nor  morning  o's  firom  the. . .«  488 
Odorous-comparisons  aroo.*. .  ^60 

with  her  odorous  foot q  474 

Of-among  them,  but  not  of . .  .&  394 

Off-offwith  his  head o431 

Offence-would  appear  o.  In  us*./  51 
not  o.,  that  indiscretion*. . .  .r  49it 
whenever  the  o.  inspires ....  2  307 
offender  yet  detest  the  o  . . .  .p  384 
tongue  did  make  offence*. .  .A  110 

forgave  the  offence «164 

soon  for  man's  offense 1 132 

by  self  oiE»ases  weighing*. . .  A  217 
in  giTing  tiMxa  ao  ofb&oe. .  .<  218 
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■man  nnklndnoss  Is  a  great  o.d  880 

o.  from  am'rouB  caoaes «  862 

irhat  is  raj  offence* j  217 

diamisB'd  o.  would  after  gall* .  1 219 

o's  and  strips  others  bare. . . .«  869 

at  erery  trifle  scorn  to  take  o.r  442 

sufficient  ransom  for  o.*. . .  .o  897 

Offend-to  o.  and  Judge  distinct*^  217 

offend  her  and  she  knows . .  .c  476 

to  o.  and  judge  are  distinct* .p  808 

Offender-she  hugged  the  o . . . . » 164 

the  offender  never  pardons,  .s  164 

love  the  offender  yet  detest,  .p  884 

Offending-hath  this  extent*. .  .Jb  268 

most  offending  soul  alive*. .  .i  199 

Offensive-comparisons  are  o. . .  .dOO 

Offer-o.  choice  and  occasion  . .  .p  88 

of  aU  who  o.  you  friendship. y  169 

Offering-offerings  unto  God. .  J  296 

spare  not  the  little  o's f  469 

Offlce-a  dog's  obeyed  in  office*. r  16 
ill  o's,  to  cross  their  wooing,  j^  402 
save  in  the  office  and  aflkirs*./174 
seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a. .  o  184 
stolen  both  mine  office*. . . .  .p  499 
o..  and  custom,  in  all  line*.  .Jb  825 
men's  o.  to  speak  patienoe*..aa828 
hath  but  a  loosing  office* . .  .y  806 

Officer-'gainst  the  officers*. o  74 

fear  each  bush  an  officer.*. .  J  412 

Oflshoot-o.  of  goodness  and  of.  J  64 

Oibpring-mild  o.  of  a  dark  and.Jk  160 

source  of  human  ofliBpring .  .g  257 

her  shadowy  ofliBpring o  288 

Jealousy  is  said  to  be  the  o. . . «  215 

o.  of  shame  is  shyness ./881 

time's  ;[iobleBt  offiipring  is. . .  i;  347 
Oft-o.,  fkmillar  with  her  £soe.  .e  452 

oft  does  them  by  the* j'  218 

Oftener-the  o.  you  come  here^'  463 

Oggling-og'ling,  and  all  that  ,a  860 

Ogle-o.  might  become  a  saint.d  803 

Oil-consum'd  the  midnight  o. .  j  227 

our  wasted  o.  unprofltably  .»  231 

oU,  Edward  Ck)nfesaor's*. . .  .a  868 

"incomparable"  o.,Macassarv  314 

the  o.  that  is  in  me  should*. d  195 

oil  thy  head  and  hair o821 

poure  oyle  upon  the  stones. «  345 
Oily-a  UtUe  round,  fat,  oily. .  ,b  816 

Old-old  man  do  but  die b  6 

grown  old  before  my  time «  6 

oldflrlends  are  best vO 

old  man  is  twice  a  child* s6 

you  are  old  and  reverend*  . .  •  .y  6 

we  are  old*  and  on  our* a  7 

old  man,  broken  with* gl 

if  you  do  love  old  men* ^7 

foolish,  fond  old  man* ..... ...i  7 

I  look  old,  yet  lam* ml 

when  we  axe  old  as  you* o  7 

you  are  old,  nature  in* q1 

a  poor  old  man,  as  full* rl 

no  man  would  be  «ld tl 

old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine. .  .e  18 

old  IHends,  old  timet ./13 

old  friends  to  trust. ^13 

old  authors  to  read fflZ 

old,  because  they're  new {13 

I  am  old,  BO  old,  I  can  write. .  .%34 
oldl  you  may  tnistmoUnnet.i  34 


a  ehip  of  the  old  block r47 

thou  had'st  grown  old r  81 

young  may  die,  the  old  must.c  82 
to  makean  old  man  young  . .  ^'  19 

growing  old  in  drawing y  93 

the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.  .6 123 
report  that  o.  man  eloquent .  w  868 

old  but  she  may  learn* y  464 

when  our  old  pleasures  die . .  o  884 
ages  cannot  make  it  old.. . .  .v  154 

thorn,  it  looks  soold b  158 

it  looks  BO  old  and  gray M58 

when  thou  art  old  andrich*.tt235 
in  the  brave  days  of  old. ...  .o  449 

true  old  times  are  dead «356 

o.  tin  thou  had'st  been  wis^.fr  470 
the  soul  never  grows  old. . .  .e  399 
ere  those  shoes  were  old*. . .«  476 

hugged  by  the  old ^424 

something  of  the  o.  man  in .  i  486 
Oldest-is  o.  friend  In  this . . .  .j>  169 

Old-flMhloned-o-f.  poetry n  840 

sake  of  old-fuhioned  folks,  .m  125 

old-flAshioned  country  seat..  ,to  69 

Olive-o.  and  gold  and  brown.  J  273 

the  ftuitful  olive ^'433 

theo.  grove  of  Academe... < 439 
Olympiad-the  long  o's  ride  . . . «  254 
OlympuB-mount  O.  trembled  .p  366 
Omission-^),  to  do  what  is* . .  .d  105 

Omnipotenoe>to  span  o ^263 

o.  of  God  shine ySOO 

Omnipotent-the  O.  has  sown  .t  180 
Omniscience-short  of  an  o. . .  .y  215 

On-on  Stanley,  on a  452 

on  ye  brave  who  rush h  457 

Once-comes  but  once  a  year. . .« 57 
rising  all  at  once  was  as. . .  .n  458 

but  goat  once* « 191 

never,  gone  once  for  all «  425 

youth  comes  but  once  in  a.  ^487 

One-death  never  takes  one q6l 

never  one  of  a  household.. . .  .9  81 
were  one  in  nature's  plan. . .  .0  48 
they  are  only  one  times  one.  Jk  34 
two  angels  issued,  where  but  o.f  81 
covenant  between  aU  and  o .  .r  852 
formed  but  one  such  man. .  ,q  856 
not  one  quite  happy,  no.  not«  474 
one  must  be  chief  in  war...  .0  366 
how  many  lives  welive  ino.  .m231 
have  a  firiend  is  to  be  one. . .  .g  169 
many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  o.*.<  418 
one  but  goes  abreast*...... .  .a  200 

onesoleOod .^494 

one  that  was  a  woman,  sir*,  .j  477 
two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. . n  449 

I  owe  you  one 5b  490 

gentlemen,  rolled  into  one.oa  490 

Onion-tears  live  in  an  o.* y  416 

o.  will  do  well  for  such  a*. . . .« 178 
Only-the  o.  one  of  my  friends. a  168 

Onward-o.  thou  must  press «  9 

my  course  be  onward r98 

bear  up  and  steer  right  o. , .  .w  112 

my  grief  lies  onward* a  108 

Ope-lrrevocable  Hand  that  opes.i  92 
begin  to  ope  their  golden*. .  .e  147 
primrose  each  morning  ope.  i  181 
come  to  ope  the  purple*. ...  .p  459 
heaven's  gates  stand  opa., . .  .s  860 


the  golden  key  that opei.... .c  4a 
opes  the  palace  of  eternity. .  .p  469 

Oped-ev'ry  window  to r  28 

Open-o.  afresh  your  round  of. .  a  147 
open  your  folded  wrapper. . .  a  136 

o.  as  day  for  melting* y  41S 

sentence  is  for  open  war. ...  J  458 
what's  o.  made  to  Justice*. ..«  219 
heaven  surely  is  open  when.n  353 

all  ways  do  lie  open* f462 

heaven's  gate  opens  when. .  .g  391 
Opening-o.  the  violet  eye. . . .  .jb  148 

green  leaves,  o.  as  I  pass u  371 

Operation-surgical  o.  to  get  a.e  460 
Ophincus-ilres  the  length  of  O . «  92 
Opinion-purchase  us  a  good  o.*.e  7 

had  a  good  o.  of  advice 1:4 

our  speculative  opinions 1 48 

Igive opinion  on...' y76 

hold  o.  with  Pythagoras*. . .  .d  113 

stiff  in  opinions 2 122 

diversity  of  opinion  raises,  .a  230 
flatterer  has  not  an  opinion. « 124 
own  opinions  by  a  wager. . .  .b  324 

opinion's  but  a  fool* d  824 

golden  o's  fh>m  all  sorts*. . .  .e  824 
is  of  his  own  opinion  still. . .  i  465 

good  opinion  of  the  law w  806 

Opium-rivals  o.  and  his q  320 

Opportunity-age  is  o d6 

beckoning  his  skill  with  o.  ..a  418 

wink  on  opportunity kSH 

Opposed-of  opposed  natures*. .  i  217 
Opposing-by  o.,  end  them*.... « 73 
Opposite-to  be  thus  o.  with*,  .r  210 

Opposition-mine  eyes  in  o i  82 

Oppress-o's  with  too  great. . .  .*  383 
Oppreased-o.,  but  not  subdn6d.i  253 

oppress'd  with  wrongs* 1 121 

while  one  man's  oppress'd.  .r  413 

nature,  o.  and  harass'd r  888 

Oppression-rumor  of  o.  and. .  .s  394 
Oppressor-blended  lie  the  o.  •  .9 184 

Optio-o's  sharp  it  needs w  110 

Oracle-oaths  are  oracles*. ti60 

the  oracle  of  God «61 

in  doubt,  my  oracles. » 170 

each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  o.A  19g 
fiist  by  the  oracle  ofOod....«8ai 

the  oracles  are  dumb v824 

Orange-from  its  glossy  green  .«r  299 
o.  glowing  through  the  gTeen.j>433 

fhigrant  orange  flowers I;  439 

o.  with  the  Ume  tree  vies...ai439 

Orange-tree-o-t's  whose  fruit..* 439 

o-t.  has  tmit  and  flowers .  • .  ^  439 

sing  the  song  of  the  o*t 2  439 

if  I  were  yonder  orange-tree  .p  433 
Orange-bloom-love-sick  o-b's..n379 
Orange-bud-hung  languid. ...  .0  439 
Orator-plagiarism  of  o's  is. ..  .n 333 

the  orator  persuades »32l 

no  true  orator  who  is  not.. .  .y324 
the  capital  of  the  orator. . .  .oa324 
thy  own  shame's  oratoi* ...  .a  325 

no  orator,  as  Brutus  is* d  325 

I'll  play  the  orator* e  325 

Oratory-the  object  of  o.  alone.s824 
speedier  flight  than  loudest  o.t344 

Orb-orb  after  orb,  the yfBJ 

changes  in  her  aisolad  oiib*..^  306 
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Of  all  these  whining  orba <484 

sUll  eyes  the  orb  of  glory. ...» 167 
M  It  moTes,  the  orb  of  day.  ,h  167 

to  inch  endless  orba ^390 

qn&il  and  shake  the  orb*. . . .«  867 

mighty  orb  of  song,  the. . . .  y 838 

I    spacious  orbs  nnmeron8....yi03 

vOrbed-orbed  is  Ihe  moon ^288 

J     that  orbed  continent* xi!09 

Ore-ores,  and  seamews  dang,  .e  215 

Orchard-branches  are  ftir. Jk  31 

from  the  o.,  he  pours a  435 

sleeping  within  mine  o.*. . .  .i  891 

luider  the  orchard-trees a  303 

and  dripping  orchards k  375 

Orctxid-in  the  marsh  pink  o's.u  147 

the  orcliids  cling,  in  rose. .  .b  148 

Orchia-purple  o.  yariegate  thop  374 

Ordain-so  God  ordains ^'257 

Ordained-we  ordained  festival*  k  46 

He  who  o.  the  Sabbath k  341 

since  thus  ordained  to  die.  .d  287 
Order-how  to  order  without. .  .6 14 

to  blot  out  order hll 

act  of  order  to  a  peopled*. . .  .<  212 

order  in  yariety  we  see .p  451 

order  confounded  lies e  290 

stand  not  upon  the  o.  of*'. .  .u  191 
order  from  disorder  sprung  y  325 

where  order  in  variety h  825 

order  is  heaven's  iirst  law. .  .i  325 

in  all  Une  of  order* it  325 

th'Almighty 'a  o's  to  perform  b  348 
Ordnance-heard  great  o.  in*. . . .«  72 

Ore-life  is  not  as  idle  ore h  236 

a  shinmg  ore,  and  called  it..^  131 
Ozgan-of  heaven's  deep  organ. . %  67 

the  keys  of  some  great  o k  272 

with  most  miraculous  o.*. . . 2  280 

o.  flrom  one  blast  of  wind.. .  ,k  282 

the  organs  though  defunct*. «  2GG 

indeed,  the  o.  of  the  soul. . .  ^450 

the  silent  organ  loudest. . .  .ia  312 

no  o.  but  the  wind  here. ...  J  440 

Organically-I  am  incapable. .  .b  282 

Organ-pipe-and  dreadful  o-p.*  e  423 

Orient-all  the  o.  into  gold.  ...J  278 

transform'd  to  orient  pearl*  v  416 

the  rose,  of  orient  glow n  129 

lo,  in  the  orient  when* o  409 

Original-thcir  great  Original.  .<  401 
reading  all  my  books  in  o's.  .<  353 

Originality-o.  provokes  o g  492 

will  be  found  most  o <350 

Originate-as  by  what  he  o's. .  .k  351 
Orion-shedsunwholesomedews  c  378 
Orison-my  midnight  orisons. . .g  97 

Ornament-foreign  aid  of  o k  19 

deceived  with  ornament*. . .  .A  88 

grossness  with  fair  omament*A88 
the  ornament  of  life*. .......  y  74 

lier  native  ornament  of  hair  a  38i 
with  ornaments  of  rhyme,  .aa  117 

silver,  purple,  are  thy  o g  148 

true  ornaments  to  know*. . .  v  317 

sweet  o.  which  truth n  385 

o's  their  want  of  art to  336 

as  ornaments  oft  do* A  262 

not  be  a  single  ornament. ...o 296 

a  moment's  ornament u  478 

Omamcutatiou-is  the r  296 
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Orphan-wronged  o's  tear. «  458 

Orpheus-sing  and  rivcl  O o  385 

Orpheus*  self  may  heave*. .  .n  282 

Orpheus  with  his  lute*. r  812 

Orthodox-their  doctrine  o. 1 95 

Orthodoxy-is  my  doxy X;  20 

Ostrich-plume  of  ostrich ,j  322 

Othello-0's  ocouiMition's* y  459 

I  saw  O's  visage  in  his* ...  ^497 
Other-I  was  bom  to  o.  things  . . .«  9 
the o. fling  it  at  thy  fkce*..A65 
unto  o's  as  he  would  that  o*B.g220 
others  lall;  and  soon  or  late.f  355 
best  thought  came  trom.  o's. .«  351 
shall  be  honest  with  each  o.  g  385 
all  other  things  give  place  .  .A 474 
Ounce-or  o.  or  tiger,  hog ..,  i 214 

Our-our  wills  are  ours .10  465 

God's  will  and  ours  are  one.  oa  19 

all  this  is  ours e  484 

Ourselves-and  in  o.  our  safety .ec  497 

ourselves  the  cause  of to  47 

in  o.  are  triumph  and <49 

remedies  oft  in  o.  do  lie*. . .  .Jb  498 

they  steal  us  Arom  o p  425 

if  we  be  honest  with  o 17  385 

but  in  ourselves* y254 

we  are  not  o.  when  nature*,  v  211 
we  Judge  ourselves  by  wh^t.a  218 
o.  in  every  place  consign'd.  .10 190 
we  are  devils  toourselvei^.  .v  166 
kept  by  ourselves  in  silence.<197 
making  us  truthful  to  0....0 408 

nearer  neighbors  to  o gg  494 

Out-grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  0.6  43 

world  can't  find  me  out .j  58 

as  soon  as  out  of  sight o  164 

their  candles  are  all  out*. . .  J 194 
Outbuild-o's  the  Pyramids  . .  .&  456 
Outfftco-outface  the  brow  of*. 9  360 

Outlaw-the  outlaw 's  day 1 288 

Outlivod-have  o.  the  eagle*. . .  ,h  433 

Outlook-one's  o.  is  a  part b  453 

Out-post-of  advancing  day. . .  .e265 
Outrage-license  to  o.  his  soul.o  481 
Outrun-we  may  outrun,  by*.,  .e  44 
Outside-goodly  o.  falsehood*  .u  113 
Outvenom-o's  all  the  worms*. 9  387 
Outward-our  o.  consciences*. .  y  102 
Ovcn-the  heating  of  the  oven*n  302 
Overcame-I  came,  saw,ando*.«452 
Over-canopied- with  lush*. . .  .m  130 
Overcast-the  sky  is  overcast.  .e404 

Ovcrcome-o's  by  force 0  452 

to  overcome  in  battle p  458 

is  else  not  to  be  overcome. .  .q  458 

Satan  o.  none  but  by (418 

o.  us  like  a  summer's  cloud*.a  497 
Overflowing-without  o.«  full.. .b  48 
Over-ftill-that  it  cannot. .......  260 

Overlook-o's  the  highest*. . . .  .n  410 

Overpeer-overpeer  the  petty*.,^  266 

heap'd  for  truth  to  o* s  77 

Overpoise-o.  of  multitudinous.(i434 
Overrunning-and  lose  by  o . .  .*c  44 
Overtake-£ail  to  o'er  take.  it. . .  <  429 

Overthrow-his  o.  heap'd* ^ 4 

triumph  in  his  overthrow.  ..o 266 
Overthrown-mind  is  here  o.*.  y  265 
Overwhelm-all  the  earth  o.*. . .  .e  75 
Owcho-poarls,  and  owchM*. .  .g  905 


Owe-we  owe  God  a  death* p  8S 

o.  the  most  to  a  good  index.. A  209 
owes  its  high  preiogatives..  .2443 

I  owe  you  one 56490 

Owing-there  is  more  o.  her*..  .0  219 

Owl-his  woeful  dirges (22 

a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at*. . .  .0 2i 

the  large  white  owl a  29 

an  owl  was  seen fr  29 

spectral  owl  doth  dwell c  29 

screech-owl  overhead d  29 

owl,  for  all  his  f gathers «  29 

screech-owl  with  ill-boding.  ./29 
it  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd*.j729 

sings  tbo  staring  owl* &  29 

the  clamorous  owl,  that* {29 

0  thou  precious  owl J  29 

the  white  o^l  in  thebelfiroy.  .k  29 
ikshionabla  owls,  to  bed 2  29 

1  couch  when  owls  do  cry*. . .  1 112 
never  was  owl  more  blind. .  .k  257 
owls,  that  flit  continually  .  .10  382 

Owlet-o's  larum  chlU'd  with,  .d 457 

Owl-song-sadder  than  o-s's . . . .  v  347 

Own-my  own,  my  native  land,  .c  71 

I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own.«  76 

she  is  mine  own* q  268 

all  I  dare  now  coll  mine  o.*..h  456 

master  of  what  is  mine  o.*.  .b  466 

pauper  whom  nobody  owns.n  341 

to  die  by  one's  own  hand. . .  .<  408 

Owner-and  makes  his  owner*. A 187 

Ownself-to  thine  o.  be  true*. .  .k  251 

Oxen-feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall*,  .r  83 

drives  tax  o.  should  himself  ..e  493 

Oyster-transform  me  to  an  o.*.u246 

in  their  names  to  eat  an  o . . . .{ 123 

found  too  in  an  oyster-shell  .p  304 

two  travlcrs  found  an  o s  307 

o.  may  be  crossed  in  love. . .  .A  500 

'twas  a  feit  oyster 1 307 

then  the  world's  mine  o.*. .  .#  484 

P. 

Pace-following  pace  for  pace. .  J  83 

swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace.d  83 

require  slow  pace  at  first*. .  .g  408 

mend  his  pace  with  beating*.n  328 

Pack-as  the  podler  docs  his  p.  .e  405 

Packthread-remnants  of  p.*..  .^ 310 

Padlock-p's  on  truth's  lips. . . .«  444 

Pagan-suckled  in  a  creed ^66 

are  after  such  a  pagan  cut*,  .y  116 
Page-preservation  in  the  pages.b  37 

unfold  these  pa;;c9.  and j  39 

page  having  an  ample  marge. «  40 
loved  one  blotted  from  life's  p.A  90 
living  pages  of  God's  book.  .0 139 

few  of  pages  Joyful r  241 

oblivion  is  the  dark  page. . .  .<  293 

the  pages  of  our  years ,pQSB 

history's  purchased  page...  u  196 
pages  white  be  not  the  worse.p  297 
Pageant-insubstantial  p.  faded*.  A:  46 
p.  fill  the  splendid  scene. . .  .g  376 
are  the  black  vesper's  p's*.  .p  412 

the  pageant  of  aday (346 

presents  more  woeful  p's*..  .r  484 
Paid-ambition's  debt  is  paid*. .  .#9 

he  is  well  paid  that  is* 1 66 

paid  the  worth  ot  oar  work.p  483 
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be  has  paid  dear,  yery  dear.  J 162 
more  owiBg  her  than  U  p.*,.o  319 
Pail-great  p's  of  paddled  mire*.«322 
P^n-lt  stings  yon  for  your  p's.  1 71 
sleep  that  no  pain  shall  vake.A  83 
flraught  with  fear  uid  pain . . .  i  fiO 
p.  of  death  wonld  hoarlydie*.f84 
ease  the  pain  that  he  mast. .  ^31 

too  much  pain  to  feel Ml 

furthest  fh>m  i>ain ..t  55 

pleasures  to  another's  pain.  .i)r  77 
cries  of  pain  ue  music  for. . .«  80 

years  of  rankling  pain .j  95 

to  sigh  yet  feel  no  pain g9i 

when  p.  can't  bless  hearen.  .w  91 
the  place,  but  keep  the  i>ain.ii  95 

opine  they  foci  the  pain 9 120 

breathe  their  words  in  pain*.c  482 
beating  pulse  of  p.  to  calm .  .u  153 

Vithagreat  pain &284 

look'd  forth,  as  tho'  in  pain.m288 
consoles  us,  even  in  oar  p's.c  i52 

a  pain  that  only  seems* <460 

glad  for  sense  of  pain g3dl 

mitigates  every  pain ^75 

p's  in  a  due  hour  employ 'd.n  176 
longing  that  is  not  akin  to  p.Z369 
do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  p's*.  A 192 

little  pains  refuse 56  231 

laughter  with  some  pain. . .  .p  369 
a  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is.  .a  241 

as  of  souls  in  pain .^233 

that  never  feels  a  pain e397 

taken  great  pains  to  con  it*..<  400 
pain  is  not  tho  fruit  of  pain. v  483 
when  p.  aud  anguish  wring. As  47G 
sad  moments  of  her  pain.  ..,g  422 
bent  and  languished  as  in  p.A  422 

when  pain  grows  sharp kTSQ 

hast  thou  more  of  pain o  238 

unfold  them  without  pain. . .  <  261 
with  some  pain  is  fhiught.  .m  262 

in  company  with  pain Ac  312 

never  mind  the  pain v  303 

tiU  taught  by  pain j4£l 

woman'u  pleasure,  woman's  p.e  462 
sweet  the  pleasure  after  pain.2%25 
bringeth  not  forth  pain . . . .  m  }<25 
there  is  piunpose  in  pain. . .  .n  825 
its  pains  are  many,  its  foes.  ,k  877 

turns  the  past  to  pain u  260 

turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. .  v  260 
meeting  not  unmix'd  withp .«  269 
pleasure  that  is  bom  of  pain.i  334 
tumes  to  pleasing  palne. . .  .9  33i 
is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains.&  335 
of  gladness  and  so  full  otp..k  374 

tho  pains  and  penalties o  205 

we  delight  in,  physic's  p«. .  .<  225 
must  I  flnde  a  pain  in  that.  ,g  214 
you  purchase  pain  with  all.  .0  825 
no  longer  p.  when  it  is  past.p  325 
painfal  part  of  our  bodily  p. 9  325 
p.  purchased,  doth  inherit*,  r  325 

IsanuuLofpains «325 

to  know  tho  pains  of  power.  X:  842 
are  according  to  his  paines.  .9  355 
who  for  mo  didst  feel  such  p.d859 
cixor,  wounded,  writhes  in  p.p443 
breathe  their  words  in  p.*.. .«  445 
irith  like  weight  of  pain*. . .a  323 


patienc*  oonitners  pain,  .i  * .  .1 487 

make  firiends  wiUi  pain. . . .  ,u  306 

common  brotherhood  in  p . . «  806 

Painful-p.  pleasare  tames  to. 9  834 

Baint-no  words  can  paint ....  .10  49 

dewdrop  paint  a  bow» >«  93 

be  such  a  sin  to  psint .d  809 

paint  the  meadows  with*. .  y  873 
cowslips  p.  the  smiling  fleld.o  127 
nature  paints  her  eoloon. .  .g  129 
who  can  paint  like  nators. . .  1 986 
those  that  p.  them  tnxest.. .  .p  313 
I  must  invent  and  iMdnt. . .  .&  314 

he  best  can  paint  them 9  314 

Fsinted-the  skies  are  p.  with*.f»403 

p.  is  the  Occident  with «  411 

h«  weU  that  painted  It* r  814 

p.,  like  his  varaish'd  firiends*  g  199 
bat  gilded  loam  or  p.  clay*.  .A  860 

p.  foir  to  look  like  yoa 9475 

Painted-cup-flower  the  p^ ....  e  148 
Painter-curious  p.  doth  imnae.e  42 

painters  have  painted q  i8 

painter's  gems  at  will k  488 

poets  like  painters w  833 

my  mother  made  me  a  p. . .  .9  222 

if,  being  a  landscape  p 1 814 

dumb  poet  or  a  handless  p ,  .t  314 

I  would  I  were  a  painter. . .  .tt  814 

the  painter's  art,  to  me ....  .r  262 

Painting-painting  can  ezpreas.n  18 

painting  with  aU  its J  314 

the  painting  is  almost. p  314 

painting  is  unchanged b  282 

he  colored  it,  and  that  was  p.m  293 
Pair-happy  is  that  humble  p  .A  259 
Palace-the  gorgeous  palaces*..  .A;  46 

a  palace  and  a  prison s  68 

in  such  a  gorgeous  ikslaoe*. .  .e  88 

then  tower'd  the  palace n  74 

key  to  golden  palaces. 1 389 

near  the  pabbce  door Ar239 

in  his  palace  of  tho  west k  411 

that  opes  the  p.  of  eternity,  c  443 
desolate  ^valia  of  antique  p's.w  332 
not  heard  in  p.  chambers. .  ,b  393 
the  p.  as  thecottage  gate. . .  .M17 
the  wide  palace  of  tho  sun. . .  i  100 
keeps  the  palaco  of  the  soul. in  320 
Palate-p's  both  (or  sweet  and*^/^5d 

Pale-pale  in  her  anger* a  95 

so  p.  and  wan.  fond  lover. . .  .0  240 
to  p.  his  uneffectnalflra*. . .  k  447 

the  world  grew  pale d  115 

blue  eyes  are  pale .sr  110 

few  pale  Autumn  flowers  . .  .a  181 

look'd  deadly  pale* 9 121 

art  thou  p.  for  weariness.. . .«  27G 

pale,  and  lean,  and  old. 1 813 

Palcd-sky,  purpled  and  paled.m  411 
Palissy-OP.I  within  thy  brcast^DSSl 
Pallas-on  the  pallid  bust  of  P.  .i  30 
Pallet-uneasy  p's  stretching*.  .0  213 
Pallid-the  moon  was  pallid. . .  ^275 
Palm-at  tho  p.  of  my  hands. .  •  .A  74 

like  some  tall  palm n74 

clustered  palm  trees. .e 99 

the  flow'ripg  p's  succeed. .  .a 22S 

shaded  with  palm d371 

beaathe  paknolone* .J19C 

who  xoundedin  his  palm. . .  .y  403 


fold  thy  pis  across  thy  breastdaaa 
palm  and  sonthem  pine. . ;  .s»  483 
p.  tree  standeth  so  stzaight.^  439 
Bsoctto  yeboth  I  lore  the  p.  .r  480 

m  his  xItbI  the  palm .a440 

pabne  trees,  with  btanehes.ft  4i0 

ofpabuwasthe  carpet e440 

the  palm  Is  a  gift  divine c  440 

Allah,  who  gives  the  palm. .  .e  440 
■s  the  p.  of  the  ploaghman*.tr  190 
thy  p.  with  entertalnmenta*.f  188 
for  authors  nobler  palms — d  800 
harper  lays  his  open  p.  apon.r  424 

have  an  itching  palm* g4l9 

Palpable-4hep.  obscnze aa  4M 

a  hit.  *  verypalpable  hit*. .  .0  496 
clothing  the  p.  and  &mlliar.v490 

Palpitate-shaUceasetop. <S34 

Palsied-heads  as  p.  as  their. .  .a 448 

heaven  and  hell  I  p.  stand. .  d  484 

Pamphlet-small  p's  to  war. . .  .sr  237 

Pane-stnmberer's  window  p. .  A  277 

arm  through  every  open  p.  .d  466 

Eephyrs  thro' the  broken  p ..  r  488 

Panegyric-drags  at  best y  842 

Fsng-more  pangs  and  fearsf*. . . .«  9 
long  hold  out  these  pangs*... r  42 

no  fature  pang  can  deal 4r  Gl 

p.  as  great  as  when  a  giants..  1 83 

pangs,  of  hope  and  fear r  &) 

sweet  p's  of  It  remember  me^  C4 

the  pangs  of  absence c  816 

congealing  p's  which  seixes.i;  431 
pang  shoots  through  the. . .  .a»  3S0 
hopes  in  pangs  are  bom. . .  .d  442 

sharpest  i)ang  of  sorrow 1930 

keen  were  his  pangs........  j»  856 

biting  p.  the  while  shesings.|>S8S 
pangs  of  a  poetic  birth  by . .  .i  sn 

parting  pang  may  show e  113 

sickening  pang  of  hope ^  901 

this  life  is  but  a  pang a»SS4 

every  p.  that  rends  the  heart.y  900 

my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang.,  j  801 

Panope-P.  with  all  her  sisters.ldSl 

Pansy-p'a;  lilies,  kingcups ft  139 

the  purple  pansies  lie ..a  151 

pansies,  that's  for  thoaghts*A  156 

p's  chill  in  velvet  robes 1973 

pansy  in  her  purple  dress. .  ,p  190 

pansies,  quaint  and  low « tST 

and  beds  of  pansies oSlO 

the  little  purple  p. brings.,  .d  148 

pansies  for  ladies  all .e  148 

p's  bloom  not  in  the  anows./148 
flamy  p.  ushers  summer  in..^  148 
p's  while  the  year  is  young.  .A  140 
for  the  p's  send  me  back  a.  .A  148 
pansies  cm  their  lonely  atenisi  148 
the  beauteous  pansies  rise. .  J 148 
pansies  in  soft  April  rains,  .e  148 
early  paiuies,  one  by  one ...  .j»  148 
Pant-who  p's  for  glory,  fljids.  ,c  179 
till  wo  meet  shall  p.  Ibr  you.e  990 
Panttng-and  pale,  and  M««v»»«g  ^902 

Panasa-Sancho  Panza  am  L A  45 

Paper^firom  your  folded  p's  . .  ,6  396 

a  sheet  of  white  pi^per p  965 

thou  hast  buUt  a  p.  mill*. .  y  818 
p.  to  be  punctually  served,  .e  SOS 
papers  in  each  hand  •••  ..•.«400 
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O !  when  passion  mlet y  827 

twixt  two  extremes  of  p.*.  .A 327 
when  passions  are  no  more. .  i  837 
p's  and  remorseless  hate. . .  .g  476 
Anlts,  suceessfcil  passion. . . .«  479 
did  relieye  my  p.  much*. ....  1 896 

dark  with  passion e  136 

Idt  every  passion r  880 

passion  shall  haye  spent. . .  ^834 
]Pas8ionate-sweet  and  p.  wooer.m  277 

and  passionate  pain a  279 

Saasion-flower^firom  the  p-f. .  .A  260 
JPassport-him  depart;  his  p.*.g  469 
IPast-no  past  so  long  as  books. .  .Z  89 

weep  not  for  the  past. /67 

drink  to  the  solemn  pa«t. ... .^  86 
the  giant  fossils  of  the  past. .  .r  86 

In  eternity  no  past 9 106 

we  read  the  past  by  the o  107 

the  irreyocable  past g  107 

strong,  ihongh  p.  their  prime.j  117 

£raitaofaUthepast yi07 

wise  to  talk  with  our  p.hotirs.<7  ^^ 

tnms  the  past  to  pain u  260 

that  whisper  of  the  past ...  .a  131 
to  spare  thee  now  is  past. . .  .it  139 

no  past  is  dead  for  us ^207 

past  sweet  of  mortal  life ...  .u  122 
p.  appear  a  troubled  dream .  .1 233 
sum-total  of  the  whole  past. .  h  362 
comes  to  me  out  of  the  past./ 261 
memory  brightens  o'er  the  p.^  261 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  past,  .h  865 
let  the  dead  p.  bury  its  dead.r  17S 
dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  p ..  to  178 

count  the  billows  past a  408 

the  past  unslghed  for «  260 

memorial  of  the  past u  292 

what's  past,  and  what's  to*. .  .v  292 
to  ccme,  and  nothing  past,  .m  106 
which  is  post  neycr  to  have^'  827 
oyerstate  our  debt  to  the  p.  .X;  827 
the  past  is  for  us,  but  sole. .  .k  827 

yoices  of  the  past m  827 

what's  past  is  prologue*. . .  .n  327 

the  past  hours  weak 0  827 

landscape  of  the  past .pSVl 

the  yearning  past  away o  433 

with  the  water  that  is  past,  .e  494 
hallowed  quiet  of  the  past,  .a  494 
p..  and  to  come,  seem  best,  .n  498 
past  all  comfort  hero.  but*. .  .t346 
enough  of  the  past  for  the.  .d  428 

and  nothing  past o423 

foreyer  stands  the  past v  426 

ahottld  be  past  grief* 0  360 

four  first  acts  already  past,  .k  874 

mighty  secrets  of  the  past. .  .g  428 

once  p.  thou  neyer  wilt  come.i  487 

fastime-and  our  happiness. . .  .y  40 

away  whateyer  the  past «  424 

I^tor-some  ungracious  p's*..r  817 
Paature-the  p's  rude  embrace.^  141 
creamy  leaf  the  p.  lily  shows.ib  146 
open  p's,  where  you  scarcely .e  138 
change  has  made  the  p.  sweet  o  138 
low  flats  and  pastures  bare.  .A  876 

pastures  dry  and  brown a  168 

Patoh-p.  up  thine  old  body*. .  .aa  6 
stitching  p's.  or  pegging. . .  ,b  819 
patches  Mt  upon  a  little*. .  •  J 120 


to  patch,  nay  ogle,  might. .  .d  303 
Pate-paunches  haye  lean  p's*.il:  497 
beat  yonr  p.,  and  fancy  wit.M  471 
Path-adyersity  is  the  first  p. .  .aa  8 
fell  around  the  p.  of  Hilton.  .A  86 
but  a  path  that  must  be  trod,  i  82 
the  woodland  p.  is  broken,  .g  142 

thick  about  her  path d  149 

p.  is  dusky  thro'  the  night.  .6 136 
sinuous  p  's  of  lawn  and  moss  e  139 
around  his  path  are  taught.  .<  277 
p's  lead  to  a  woman's  love.  ..r  882 
it  were  a  journey  like  the  p .  ^  884 
through  p's  of  the  primitiye.«  224 
walked  in  eyery  p.  of  human.r  380 

hard  the  path  to  go 10  266 

upon  the  paths  of  men d  210 

on  lonely  p's,  through  mist.A  171 
paths  which  reason  shuns . .  .u  834 
damp  feU  round  the  path. .  .b  838 
its  checker'd  paths  of  Joy...  .<  231 
illuminates  the  path  of  life.  ,h  363 
smooth  his  p.  from  earth  to. b  176 
p's  of  glory  lead  but  to  the.  .*  178 
the  same  old  p's  where  loyo.d  260 
along  the  p.  that  duty  marks.g  357 
the  paths  of  righteousness.  0  317 
shine  by  the  side  of  eyery  p.a  444 
spell  and  the  light  of  each  p . «  476 
path  of  sorrow  and  that . . . .  w  896 
in  a  path  unseen  by  thee. . . .  {  421 

lamps  set  in  our  path m  429 

Pathless-pleasure  in  the  p. . .  .a  834 

Pathway-cut  p's  east  and  west.i  1G7 

thy  p.  lies  among  the  stars. .  1 405 

Patience-and  the  faith X;  49 

I  will  with  iMitience  heaz*. . .  .^63 

I  lose  my  patience,  and  1 1 76 

the  patience  to  endure  it*. . .  y 86 

tyranny  tremble  at  p.* ^211 

patience  is  good,  but  Joy . . .  ,p  216 
patience  he  stands  waiting,  .e  863 

p..  courage,  fortitude* Jk  868 

talk  him  out  of  patience*. ...  r  414 

to  tire  our  patience j^800 

my  master  preaches  p.* e  822 

p.  and  sorrow  stroye* o  498 

lain'  with  patience  dumb  . .  .^  432 

let  him  haye  patience r  827 

p.  which  is  almost  power... .«  827 

p.  and  shuffle  the  cards v  827 

this  flour  of  wifly  patience,  .a  828 
patience  is  sorrow's  salye. .  .6  828 
patience  is  the  strongest. . .  .d838 

patience  is  powerful y 828 

rule  by  patience ^828 

p.  as  with  triple  steel {828 

with  patience  bear  the  lot. .  ,k  828 

Ood  grant  us  patience* Z828 

a  drop  of  patience* o  828 

that  haye  not  patience* q  828 

oppose  my  p.  to  his  fury*. .  .r  828 
I  will  with  patience  hear*. . . .«  828 

like  patience,  gazing  on* 1 828 

p.,  unmoy'd,  no  marvel*. . .  .u  828 
she  sat  like  patience  on  a*. . .  o  828 

p.  to  endure  the  load*. to  838 

we  entitle  patience* y  828 

men's  office  to  speak  p.*. .  .oa  328 
we  must  be  p.,  but  I  cannot*  a  188 
with  painful  patience  trace.  J  814  [ 


patience  conquers  pain 1 437 

p.  and  gentleness  is  power .  .0  342 

Patient-fury  of  a  p.  man a  11 

passing  at  home  a  p.  life a  23 

with  patient  exjHsctation*. .  .e  107 
patient  in  such  extremes*. .  .s  108 
patient  of  thirst  and  toil ...  .e  375 

the  patient  lingers Xr309 

his  p.  soul  endures  what. . .  .e  328 

I  must  be  patient,  till* «  328 

therein  the  patient* d  310 

how  does  your  p.  doctoi*. . .  ^310 
after  his  patient's  death*. . .  ,kSlO 
p.,  and  simple,  and  childlike  ,j  469 

Patine-inlaid  with  p's  of*. k  403 

Patriarch-guileless  held ^  6 

oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees. .  .&  439 
the  patriarch-pupil  would  be/228 
p's  old  among  their  shining  m  865 

Patriot-if  the  pulse  of  the  p a  71 

worthy  patriots rlOl 

fell  from  the  p's  heaven d  431 

true  patriots  aU;  for  be  it. . .  .e 329 

the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  .p  829 

Patriotism-p.  is  the  last  refuge.Z  329 

protection  and  patriotism. .«%  490 

Patten-on  clinking  ps  tread.  ./322 

Patter-pit,  pat,  p  ,  clatter j  370 

Pattern-in  himself,  to  know*. .  jl97 

of  thyself  the  pattern  see 1 169 

the  p.  which  was  weaving.,  .r  230 
be  a  p.  to  others,  and  then. ..«  309 
by  their  example,  pattern. .  .d8«T 

Paul-observes,  all  strife i29l 

by  robbing  Peter  he  paid  P.  .y  163 
Paunch-lat  p's  have  lean* . . .  .Jfc  497 
Pauper-whom  nobody  owns. .  .n  341 
Pause-pause  where  we  may . . .  .p  GB 

and flU'd each  pause ...d288 

pause  awhile  from  letters  ...  o  406 
without  a  pause,  without...  c  317 
p's  on  the  paths  of  treason,  .g  431 

nature  madeapanse 0392 

puff  and  speak,  and  pause. .  .a321 
never  p.,  but  pass  and  die. .  .e  164 

an  awftd  pause ^'290 

I  pause  for  a  reply* ee497 

must  give  US  pause* g  391 

Paved-were  all  p.  with  daisies. e  139 

paved  heU  with  their  good,  .p  194 

Pavement-cUmging.  to  the  p. ..  6  21 

in  wall  and  roof  and  p d  439 

on  the  rain-wet  pavements.  J273 

p.,  carpeted  with  leaves JU9 

heaven's  p.,  trodden  gold. .  .n  463 
Pavilioned-'mongst  bouglis  p .  {  395 

Pawn-their  experience  to* p  334 

Pawned-hath  p.  anoi>en  hand*.  10  73 
Paw-paw-shade  blossoming. .  .a  149 
Pay-cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  p  J  60 

If  I  can't  pay,  why  I kn 

he  that  dies,  pays  all  debts*.  J  84 
base  is  the  slave  that  pays*,  jr  888 

pay  no  moment,  but  in «r487 

wants  wherewith  to  pay. . . .« 163 
we  pay  for  its  oounterfblt. . .  A 190 
p.  too  much  for  your  whi8tle.(^463 

the  devil  to  pay* c495 

Paying-to  others  paying* A  217 

Payment-for  so  great  a  debt*.  ,b  389 
not  aware  that  payment. ...  .6  SIO 
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Pwfc  lite  each  other  as  are  p's.M  600 
the  p.  is  bat  a  wanton  witch.d  149 
aweet  p'e  on  tiptoe  for  a  flighte  U9 

Beace-worth  retire  to  peace e  6 

uproar  the  universal  peace* .  .t  47 

peace  that  he  brings o66 

lepeat  of  pause  on  earth gSl 

Ureeat  peace,  within e66 

thrice  my  peace  was  sUin ...  .n  86 
A  peace  above  all  earthly*. . .  .u  62 
work  ns  a  perpetual  peace. . .  j  57 

and  alept  in  peace* (^  84 

j»eace,  and  virtue  pure c  90 

Tery  blessed  spirit  of  peace*. c  24 
to  gain  our  ];>eace,  have  sent*.j>  62 
be  blest  with  health  and  p . . .  /70 

should  kneel  for  peace* y  476 

wheel  shall  rest  in  peace... «» 105 
life's  best  Joys  consist  in  p.  .dSSO 
ft  pattern  of  celestial  peace*.  A  258 
depths  of  heavenly  x>eaco. .  .m259 
in  peace  provides  flit  arms. .  .t  165 
there  can  never  be  deep  p . .  .a  173 
O  sacred  bond  of  blissful  p . .  1 173 

■mooth-ikced  peace* «176 

rod.  and  bird  of  peace* a363 

keeps  all  nature's  peace g  191 

peace  hath  higher  tests  ot...q  196 

In  peace,  love  tunes 1 245 

my  peace  is  turned  to  8trife.in238 

peace  coun ts  his  hand «  407 

In  peace  a  charge m  31 1 

lire  in  peace— adieu «  307 

ways  of  preserving  peace. . .  .^461 
X>eace,  our  fearful  innocence ^463 
lead  to  tranquility  and  p. . . .«  470 

peace  in  thy  breast* ^248 

a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace,  .ee  491 
p.  of  you  I  holi  such  strife*. v  496 
pledge  of  p.  and  sunshine. .  .r  352 
health,  p.,  and  competence.. o  854 

an  element  of  peace i358 

prince  whose  approach  p . . . .  n  389 
p.  is  wounded,  not  in  war*,  .p  485 
the  wound  of  p.  is  surety*. .«  485 

]>eace.  immortal  leisure <  272 

conducting  them  to  i>eace. .  j  276 

arts  of  war  and  peace e  374 

peace  is  of  the  nature* a  331 

In  peace,  there's  nothing*. .  .c  331 

carry  gentle  poace* e  331 

p.  the  ofibpring  is  of  power. (^  331 
ne'er  to  part,  is  peace. .......j  331 

the  stillness  of  our  peace. . .  .A  331 

Christ  is  whispering  "peace"  i  831 
p.  and  transport  to  my  soul. 4  201 
p.  and  rest  can  never  dwell,  .j  201 

may  hold  his  i>eaco y  228 

whisper'd  of  p.,  and  truth. . .  1 152 
peace  with  her  victories ....  n  452 

peace  its  ten  thousands e458 

In  peace,  there's  nothing*. . .  ( 459 
the  gentle  eyes  of  peace*. . . .»  459 
ibr  gentle  peace  in  freedom's.d330 
a  solitude  and  calls  it  peace.  ./830 

tribes  in  peace  unite ^330 

!>.  roles  the  day,  where  reason  h  330 
nothing  can  bring  you  ■peuce.j  330 
we  lore  peace  as  we  abhor,  .m  330 

fiot  peace  at  any  price m  330 

pMoe  among  the  natlosB. . .  .n  330 


peace  hath  her  victories q  880 

if  there's  peace  to  be  found.. « 830 

for  peace  do  not  hope f  330 

time's  blest  wings  of  peace,  v  330 
expecting  to  get  p.  in  heaven.«330 

peace  more  destructive m  830 

could  not  live  in  peace  if. . .  .j384 
as,  without  piety,  for  peace.r  858 

told  me  words  of  peace .j»  860 

first  in  war,  first  in  peace. . .  .<829 
breast  its  long  forgotten  p. .  .g  357 

peace  in  thy  breast* k  391 

Bleep  1  the  certain  knot  of  p. .  (391 
sweetly,  tender  heart  in  p. .  .e  392 

peace;  sit  you  down* y397 

with  the  set  phrase  of  p.*. . .  v  400 
in  the  thousand  years  of  p . .  6  428 

a  man  of  peace  and  war x  489 

thou  peace  of  the  mind 1390 

Peaceful-so  p.  shalt  thou  end.w  330 

surely  then  a  peaceful  life. .  .<  291 

Peacefally-how  p.  the  broad. .  .2276 

Peace-maker-are  the  p-m's*. .  .h  831 

best  of  peace-makers i287 

Peach-the  ruddy-cheeked  p. .  .A  438 

Peacock-imperial  p.  stalk .p  29 

the  peacock's  plumes  thy  . .  .9  29 

the  peacock  led  him  in r  29 

Feak-p's  of  perpetual  snow . .  o  212 

along  firom  peak  to  peak a  404 

Peal-tuneful  bell's  responsive  p.7  20 

the  loud  pcol  dies ib  21 

deep  thunder  i>cal  on  x>eal. . .  b  457 

peal  crushed  horrible a  405 

Pealing-let  the  p.  organ  blow.  ,q  282 

Pear-i)ear  trees  that  with d  440 

a  pear  tree  planted  nigh i  295 

p.  lies  in  a  soft  prof UBion..u 295 
Pearl-p's  that  were  his  eyes*. . .  <  46 

pearl  in  every  cowslip's* r  93 

for  p's  must  dive  below x  104 

as  pearls  from  diamonds*  ...  f  110 
if  all  their  sands  were  p's*.  .g  258 
and  orient  p's  from  ev'ry. .  .g  273 
hath  the  p.  less  whiteness  .  .0  160 
p.  that  leaves  the  broken. .  .m  173 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues.  ...a  263 
transform'd  to  orient  p.*. . . .  v  416 
of  orient  p.  a  double  row . . . .  i  303 
a  p.  may  in  a  toad's  head . .  .p  804 
not  of  pearl  and  of  silver. . . .  (  394 
if  aU  their  sands  were  p*. . .  .d  465 
p's  f^m  diamonds  dropp'd*.A  3i>3 
she  is  a  pearl  whoso  price*.  .n477 
Peasant-'tis  no  sport  for  p's. . .  A  875 
Alpine  p's  two  and  three  . . .  a369 

hard  hands  of  peasants* (199 

peasants  flocked  to  hear <  447 

dread  that  stirs  the  peasant. «  829 

Peasantry-a  bold  peasantry. . . . v86 

Pebble-polished  p's  spread. . .  .e  366 

as  children  gathering  p's . .  .e  354 

o'er  p's  glancing  in  the  sun..t(  41 

the  small  pebble  stirs  the. . . .»  5Q 

into  its  depths  like  a  pebble. 1 122 

Peck-for  daws  to  peck  at*.  .,.,j 386 

Peculiar-heathen  Chinee  is  p  .  .n  87 

Peddler-the  p.  does  his  packe405 

peddler  overpressed  unloads.e406 

Pedigree-lass  wi'  a  lang  p <  496 

Peep-to  peep  at  each  a  world. .«  65 
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the  Jessamine  peeps  in r  143 

p's  firom  last  year's  leaves. .  ,e  159 
I  see  the  blue  violets  peep  . .  i  159 
treason  can  but  p.  to  what*,  i 368 
p.  through  the  swelling. . .  .m269 
Peeped-they  p.  so  fiiir  to  view.d  132 
Peeping-pluck  the  daisy  p. . . .» 138 
peeping  firom  the  ground. . .  v  159 
p.  through  my  lattice-bars,  .r  131 

peeping  In  at  mom a  261 

Peer-blooms  without  a  peer  .  ./149 

among  his  peers  unread  . . . .  v  253 

above  their  peers  refined.  ...x  300 

Peeress-proud  as  a  i>eeres8. . . . g  384 

Peereth-in  the  meanest* i  200 

Peeriess-unveilcd  her  peerless  j  411 
Peevish-more  from  peevish . . .  g  859 
something  i>eevi8h  that  way*e  345 
Peg-drink  down  to  your  peg. .  ./OS 
Pclf-for  neither  praise  nor  p  .  .y  183 

Pulican-the  p. ;  high  fed a  30 

Pelting-between  the  pelting  .  .>  410 
Pen-pen  f^om  lender's  books*,  .j  40 

matchless  his  pen «50 

who  pens  a  stanza  when . . . .  e  337 
never  doth  poet  touch  a  p.*/337 
poet's  pen  turns  them  to  ...  a  207 
employs  a  poet  less  pointed.  (318 
make  thee  glorious  by  my. .  a  406 
■ad  words  of  tongue  or  pen . .  v  356 
A  pen  whoso  task  shall  he...k 297 
the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  1 299 

bring  the  pen r  299 

dropped  my  p.  and  listened. e  467 
quirks  of  blazoning  pens*. .  .p  476 
hands  that  ply  the  pen  quit. 0 456 
parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. .  .A;  331 

I>en  became  a  clarion 1331 

the  feather,  whence  the  pen .  m  331 
Pence-take  care  of  the  pence .  .g  101 

common  as  bad  pence j  291 

Pencil-his  unrivall'd  pencil. .  .b  127 
figures  by  his  p.  wrought. . .  u  237 
figures  firom  his  pencil  flow .  g  313 

Pencilled-figures  are  ev'n* p  314 

Pendent-round  about  the  p.*.  .c  85 

this  i>endent  world k  484 

Pendulum-man  I  thou  p »  262 

clock  of  time,  giving  its  p..  .g  424 

Penetrate-4Uid  p's  the  glades. cc  383 

they  say  it  will  penetrate*. m  283 

Penfold-cattle  in  a  pcnfold. . .  ./291 

Penned-poets  who  have  never.5  336 

and  so  I  i)enned  it  down. . .  .w  297 

it  is  excellently  well  p'd*. . . .  (  400 

will  I  trust  to  speeches  p.*.  .p  479 

Penniless-p.  lass  wi'  a  lang. .  ..e  496 

Penny-p.  in  tbo  urn <  63 

penny  in  the  way  of  trade. . .  .^  87 

a  penny  saved  is  two A 101 

Pensioner-p.  on  the  bounties..r  105 

cowslips  tall  her  p's  be*. . . .  ^137 

Pensive-sun  withholds  her  p.  .j  146 

if  you  knew  the  p.  pleasure  .y  260 

child  with  pensive  eyes b  279 

Pcnt-to  linger  but  with* A  263 

Pentameter-in  the  p.  aye m  338 

Penthouse-hang  upon  his  p.*.  J  391 
Penticost-that  pentecost  when .  e  63 
Penury-chiU  p.  repress'd  their  <  341 
Peony-p'i  blushed  with  all. . .  .I12t 
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ftt  tho  roQto  of  peony  biLBhet^US 

Itopl»-Mgh  iaaU  tiie  p's*. I  SI 

Ilore  the  people,  bat* e  U 

motes  that  p.  theranbeams^  212 
p.  take  for  want  of  heart. . . .«  451 
the  people's  Toice  la  odd. . .  J  456 
baaed  upon  her  people's  win  g  868 

the  people's  prayer (r  196 

the  people's  right  niaintain.a  307 

the  people  are  the  city* ^499 

fromallsortaofpeoplo* «324 

by  the  people,  for  the  p m  329 

the  people  nover  give  up 228 

safer  to  afiDront  some  people,  y  887 

Peopled-the  world  most  be  p.  .1 258 

Peroeire  that  thoa  waat  blind  o  179 

not  once  perceive  their  fool,  i  214 

AndUttleto  perceive 1:266 

paroaives  bafore  thaother.g  36  0 

Perch-on  the  leafy  p.  aloft r  27 

bright-eyed  perch 6124 

their  perch  and  not* r  308 

Perched-cUflii  they  p.  at  ease. .  .b  30 
Perditlon-p.  catch  my  soul*. .  c  248 
Perennial-opens  with  p.  grace.a  139 
Perfect-to  the  perfect  would'at. .«  9 
constant,  he  were  perfect*. ...  2  64 
white  so  perfect,  spotless.  • . .  { 145 

most  perfect  dies dl51 

the  only  perfect  xoan .p  252 

perfect,  in  a  hair  aa  heart ...  b  286 

to  perfect  judgment o217 

*  moet  perfect  wife .&  465 

pray  to  bo  perfect... as  343 

a  poem  round  and  p.  as  a. ..  J  340 
perfect  in  the  use  of  arms*,  .c  460 
p.  woman,  nobly  planned ...» 478 
Perfected-how  things  are  p.*.  .n  266 
noblest  thing,  a  woman  p ...  b  475 
Perfection-of  art  is  to  conceal  art  <  15 

Art  is  tho  perfection  of d  15 

perfection  of  art  consiats hl5 

Tery  pink  of  perfection q  331 

p.,  hearts  that  scom'd* u  331 

idea  of  p.  in  another d350 

perfection  in  this  world g  444 

whose  fuUncss  of  perfection*  u  257 
Perform-Almighty 's  orders  to  p.b348 
PerfDrmance-p.,  as  ho  is  now*,  .b  83 

performance  is  ever* b  107 

Performod-and  days  well. ..... .n  6G 

dreary  part  p.  on  thee.. ... .  ..<  322 

Perfame-eummers  exalt  the  p..^  70 
all  tho  perfumes  of  Arabia* .  J 190 
p's  and  Jewels  are  mine. . ..  <2  374 

p.  which  on  earth  is  not / 128 

how  sweet  a  p.  it  will  yield,  .e  156 
cummer's  ardent  breath  p..  .n  156 

the  violets  rich  perfume 1 159 

puss-gentleman  that's  ail  p.io  814 

zich,  distill'd  perfumes as  814 

perfume  hits  the  sense*. ...  .6  315 
how  to  make  perfumes*. . .  •  .e  315 

perfume  for  a  lady '8* d315 

to  find  the  perfumes 6466 

ftnds  everywhere  perfume. . . e 486 
»  stronger  perfume  unto  me.a  144 
flowers  no  p.  is  like  mine. .  .a  144 

flood  you  with  a  faint  p X;  147 

sweeten  with  their  rich  p. .  .rl50 
and  perfume  shod.  ,.••••.*,  .tt  145 


aj^erfamo  half  so  gratefbL.  .w  145 
petals  faint  with  strange  p.  ./134 
breathing  perfumes  west . . . .  i  137 
perfume  which  on  earth.. . .  .p  138 
gardens  floated  the  perfome.^'  127 

the  lily  sheds  perfumo a»129 

primrose  sweet  Is  flinging  p.g  872 
perftime  on  the  violet*. ..... o  163 

her  spring  perfumes a  274 

no  rich  p's  refiresh  the #488 

Perfumed-powder'd,  still  p. . . .«» 13 

p.  Paris  turn  and  fly a  72 

purple  the  sails,  and  so  p.*. . g  381 

so  p.  that  the  winds* c  815 

very  wen  perfkimed* ^315 

p.  chambers  of  the  great* . .  .e  213 

smell  the  air  shall  be  p.*. .  •  .g  154 

Perfuming-a'  the  moorlands  p.ui  70 

Perhaps-p.  turn  out  a  sermon .  .e  45 

Peri>one  mom  a  P.  at  the  gate,  e  260 

Peril-thro'  p's  both  of  wind. . .  w  63 

more  peril  in  thine  eye*. . . .  .c  110 

brave  any  imaginable  peril. n  413 

how  many  perils  doe  enfoULsb  418 

what  perils  do  environ 1 456 

perils  past,  what  crosses*. .  .10  897 
Perilous-more  p.  to  youth . . .  .dd 251 

on  the  p.  edgo  of  battle <45d 

In  their  p.  fall  shall  thunder.it  179 
Perish-survive  or  p.,  I  give. .  .a  830 
so  perish  all  whose  breast. . .  1 346 
that  where  they  met  they  p. a  144 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  p.*. .» 145 
within  our  bosoms  but  to  p. a  210 
shared  its  shelter,  p.  in  its. ./  368 

to  perish  never d446 

bodies  p.  thro'  excess  of . . .  .10  471 
not  perish  trom  the  earth . .  .m  329 

PeriBhablo-of  a  p.  home 6  98 

Perished-are  the  flowers. g  377 

Periwig-such  a  colour'd  p.*. , .« 189 

Periwinklo-p's  interlaced 6 138 

Peijury-p'a are  common  as,..  J 291 

at  lover's  pexjuries* 1 245 

shall  I  lay  peijury  upon  my  *m  291 
Perked-up  in  a  glistering  gricf*e  398 
Pcrmanent-natare  alone  ia  p . . «  493 
Permission-there  only  by  his  p.d  304 

Permissive-by  his  p.  wiU. <  204 

Peipetualr-feast  of  nectar'd.. ...  1 332 
Perplexed-once  p.  with  thorn. a  226 

perplexed  and  troubled y  166 

Persecution-is  a  bad  and. ....  .a  357 

Perseveranco-p.  keeps  honour*6  332 

p.,  mercy,  lovliness* h  808 

Persian-shower  of  P.  roses.. . .  ^  131 

P.  tale  for  half  a  crown .»  836 

Persist-as  if  his  life  lay* s  385 

still  persist  to  read ^354 

Persistence-with  their  mild  p .  a  210 

Peraon-hcr  own  p.,  it  beggar'd*^18 

few  persons  have  courage. . . .«  71 

in  the  person  of  his  Son b  358 

Personally-I  lay  my  claim*.. .  ./808 

PerBi>ective-of  vegetable g  296 

Persuade-she  can  persuade*. . .  .a  14 

force  of  reaaon,  canp vl06 

Perturbation-0  polish'd  p.*.  ..d  891 
Peru-race  from  China  to  Peru. < 834 

Peruvian-richer  than  P 1 470 

PervcrUpcrvcrta  the  propheta^  360 


pervert  with  bad  advloa..  ...ii4SB 
Pestilenoe-shakes  p.  and  war. ..«93 

oome  rather  pestilence o266 

sign  of  the  J^tal  pcstilcBoe. .  k  433 

•  love's  pestilence  and  her. . .  .efiOO 

like  lb  Mesolatlngpestilenoe.  .r  8421 

Pestilenoe^tricken  multitadec  g47o 

Pet-apetof  temp'ranoe s4I7 

Petal-tender  p'a  tram  the  moon.^106 

soft  petals'  silvery  light uXiS 

lotus-cups,  with  p's  dipped.1 14S 
p's,  trembles  in  possesaian.  .£148 
drop  half  their  p's  in  our. ..  .1;  400 
tulip's  petals  shine  in  dew.M  158 

petal  by  petal 6377 

all  fkir  p's,  all  good  sense. ..  .Jkaw 
delicate  petals  which  glow..fl»  12T 
white  p's  trom  the  flowers..  .1:893 
Peter-robbing  P.  ho  paid  PauLy  162 
scarce  to  wise  P.  complaiBant.c370 

rUcaU  him  Peter* pl99 

Petitlon-of  soft  petitions*. ...  .r  824 
first  petition  that  we  are . . .  .ySU 
Petrarch-Laura  had  been  P's.  .e461 
Pettlooat-bo-peep  under  her  p's  y  163 
Ibet  beneath  her  petticoat. .  .e  164 
Petting-never,  never  petting.  .5  274 
Phantom-shadows  and  p's.. ..  .e  111 

she  was  a  p.  of  delight tt478 

Pharaoh-arose  forgotten  P's. . . .«  69 

Pheasant-whirring  p.  springs,  .d  SO 
ah,  brilliant  pheasants ..... .A  875 

Phenomena-frown  at  these  p..Jb878 
Philosopher-to  whom  the.. ...  ^'  870 

ho  was  a  shrewd  philosopher  Jka82 

that  stone  p's  in  vain b»S82 

p.  is  the  lover  of  wisdom. . .  .p832 
to  tho  eye  of  tho  philoeopher.iSK 
flriendship,  love,  p's  stone. .  .s  493 
philosophers  have  Judged. .  .c  199 
was  never  yet  phUoeopher*.  .I90i 
Philosophiflo-tendency  is  to  p.  1468 

Philosophy-p.  inclineth  a y  S32 

p.  can  teach  by  experience.  .iSSi 
philosophy  lies  in  two  wordsJSS2 

charming  is  divine  p 1932 

dreamt  of  in  your  p.* o  882 

adversity's  sweet  milk  p.*.. « 832 
what  does  philosophy  imporLgSSt 
philosophy  becomes  poetry.  ^  177 

the  philosophy  of  tears {41T 

p.  teaching  by  experience.,  .s  196 

history  is  philosophy y  197 

Phlox-in  meadow-grass  the  p.  j>971 

PhoBbus-the  wheels  of  P.* il8 

Phcebus'  gins  arise* .«28 

P.,  fresh  as  btydegroome.....:<18 
the  youthful  Phoabusf*. ...... .<85 

she  Phoebus  loves c  14f 

when  Phoebus  peeiw  in  view^  ISl 
bright  Phoebus  did  avow. . .  .< 215 
bright  P.  in  his  strength*. .  .{180 
to  quench  the  drought  of  P.  .«214 
P.  himself  could  nay  travd..»S6B 
shooting  their  sparks  at  P.  .m8D 
Phoenix-the  long-Uved  P.*. . . .  ^426 
Phrase-whoso  meaning  kins.,  .e  8S0 
thy  high  sounding  phrasecM. .  114 
a  mint  of  p's  in  hia  brain*.a»  414 
with  the  set  p.  of  peace*. . . .«  #00 
phSBse."  Itold  yoH  so  **,„«,«•  847 
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Pliyllis-neat>luuided  P.  drea8e«j302 
Physio-p.  to  preiervo  health.,  .e  309 

physio  of  tho  field <309 

throw  physio  to  the  dogs*. .  .dZlO 
in  poison  there  is  physic*. . .  <  310 

he  brizig»  hia  physic* k  310 

take  physic,  pomp* nSlO 

'tis  time  to  give  them  p.*. .  .o  310 

gentlo  p.,  given  in  time*. . .  ,o  195 

Physician-death  is  our  p.*.  ...e  235 

physicians  mend  or  end  ns..AS09 

physician,  like  a  sculler &  309 

only  a  travelling  physician.. o  309 
Ust  night  of  my  physician. to  300 
physicians,  of  all  men,  are.  .y  309 

use  threo  physicians a310 

trust  not  the  physician*. . .  .p  310 
a  physician  who,  having. . . .«  310 

the  divine  than  the  p.* c859 

Plckod-outof  twothoudimd* ..  .rl98 
Pickle-smarting  in  ling'ring  p.*g  849 
Picturo-p's  suit  in  frames  as. . .  i  63 
pictures  wl:en  they  are  shut.  .<  90 
dost  thou  lovo  pictures*.  ...m  314 
this  picture,  and  on  this*. .  .o  314 
for  tho  salio  of  a  sweet  p. . .  .u3U 
i^ces  are  but  a  gallery  of  p'8.A394 
you  are  p's  out  of  doors*. ...  &  478 
little  picture,  painted  well.  .6  339 
a  name,  a  wretched  picture.  ^114 

■voot  i>-framcs  of  bloom Z:  131 

with  p's  in  the  firo (7 123 

who  did  this  p.  draw. .  .«313 
pictures  must  not  bo  too. . .  .u313 

a  picture  is  a  poem c  314 

let's  SCO  your  picture* 1 314 

Plotoresquc-not  be  too  p . . .  .  u  313 
Pleco-dash  themselves  to  p's*y403 

pftecemeal-on  the  rock ^41 

p.  they  win  thisacre <307 

Plerce-the  deed  might  pierce.  .2/  442 
pigmy's  straw  doth  p.  it*. .  .y  384 
p.  through  pride  and  fear. . .  .2  339 
pterced-tho  fearful  hollow*. ....  o  28 
Piercing-piercing  eloquonce*..o  102 
Pferian-tasto  not  the  P.  spring.to  227 

Piaty-in  art— poetry  in  art {15 

plain  roofs  as  piety e  68 

as,  without  piety,  for  peace,  .r  358 
lu4;>py  but  bo  so  th  rough  p . .  n  191 
in  this  vicious  world  than  p .  1 451 
piety,  like  wisdom,  consists  m  357 
piety,  whose  soul  sincere. .  .kd58 
Pigeon-wood-pigeons  cooed.... « 30 

where  the  wood-pigeons ^30 

the  n(»st  of  a  pigeon .....^30 

the  pigeon's  bill  and  coo. . .  ./374 

aa  pigeons  feed  their  young*J(:306 

Pigmy-p's  straw  doth  pierce*. y  384 

.Pike-the  puissant  pike* « 11 

desire  in  killing  a  pike Xrl23 

wben  the  pike  is  at  home . .  .X;  123 

p'a,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  b  124 

Pilate-with  P.,  wash  your*. . .  .r  431 

PUaus-roast-mcats  and  pilaus. e 302 

.Ptlgrim-pilgrim  of  tho  sky r  26 

land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. . .  .^71 
do  pilgrims  find  their  way . .  d  365 
a  rest  for  weary  p'e  found. .  .p  184 

the  weary  pilgrim  oft. 2  234 

■UU I  am  a  pilgrim r262 


day,  like  a  wocuy  pilgrim. .  .a  106 

Pilgrimage-on 'his  golden  p.*..v409 

Pill-you  gave  mo  bitter  pills*,  j  810 

Pillage- went  agin  war  an  p ....  c  458 

which  p.  they  with  merry*.  .*  212 

Pillar-pillars  of  the  palm  tree. .  b  148 

pry  aloof  at  ween  thep'8...aal59 

you  are  a  well  deserving  p.*. .  1 218 

Pillow-beat  under  my  pillow. .  .r  36 

to  their  deaf  pillows  will* A;  75 

ho  lays  for  us  the  pillows. . .  ./252 
sloth  finds  tho  down  p.  hard*  to3Cl 
gold-fringed  p.  liijhtly  prest..&  392 

Pillowed-on  the  waveless ./25 

the  baby  sleep  is  pillowed . .  .r  391 

Pilot-if  tho  pilot  slumber g  44 

pilot  of  tho  Galilean  lake q6Q 

on  board  the  Lusian  p's  leap  .j  364 

pilot  without  eyes c  3G7 

O  pilot  \  'tis  a  fearful <312 

hero's  to  tho  pilot a  313 

tho  best  pilots  have  need. . .  .d313 

Pimx>emcl-blossoms  of  tho  p . .  d  149 

pimi>emcl  dozed  on  tho  lee . .  i  434 

Pin-to  mouldapin,or r9 

8hows,on  holidays,  a  sacred  p.b  116 
pins  extend  their  shining.  ..10 495 

at  a  pin's  fee* x  235 

cares  not  a  pin  what  they. . .  m  209 

PInccr-quiver  where  the  p's. .  jt  362 

Pinch-necessity's  sharp  p.*. .  .k  287 

lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust,  n  405 

whcro  the  shoe  pinches e319 

Pindaric-boast  Pindaric  skill. .  f  319 

Pine- was  cradled  in  the  pine . .  .<  24 

havo  left  the  shivering  pines.n375 

p's  a  noxious  shade  diffuse,  .c  378 

we  pino  for  kindred  natures.m413 

pine  for  what  is  not m262 

eastern  p's,  darts  his  light*. iti 410 
palm  and  southern  pine. . .  .m 433 
ye  lofty  pines!  ye  venerable.  6  434 
pinc-trco  Icioks  down  on  his. a 440 
shade  of  dosort-loving  pine.  ./440 

thy  silent  sea  of  pines g4tW 

O  solemn  pines,  now  dark .  ,h  440 

pines  grow  gray  a  little i440 

pines  uplift  their  fretted. . .  J  440 

p.  is  tho  mother  of  legends . .  k  440 

that  Sylvan  loves,  of  pine. . .  Z440 

grew  the  rou«;her  rinded  p.  .m440 

ancient  p's  yo  bear  no  rccord.n440 

Pined-saw  and  pined  his  loss. u 00 

Pine-grovo-yop-'s,  with  y our. n  179 

Pinewood- white-stemmed  p .  ,g  250 

Pinion-bomo  on  buoyant  p's. .  .as  2 

a  pinion  for  the  deeper  sky  .  .alO 

spread  those  pinions  grey. .  .a 22 

pride,  nor  ample  pinions. . . .  ^24 

waving  thy  silver  p's  o'er. . . e  201 

on  tho  p's  of  the  mom o420 

he  nursed  the  pinion .p  850 

from  his  hoary  p.  shades. . . .  1425 
seen  but  his  broad  pinions. .  2428 
Plnk-vcry  pink  of  courtesy*. , .«  73 
improve  it  to  a  gardon  pink.e  149 
p.,  the  emblem  o*  my  dear  .  yi49 
she's  the  p.  o*  womankind.. /1 49 
pink  in  truth  we  should  not.g  149 
pink  crown  the  garden  wall.ii  149 
p.  with  tho  faintest  rosy,. r  150 


▼ery  pink  of  perfeotion f  331 

pink  with  cheek  of  rod .^126 

Pinnacle-desert's  ice-girt  p's. .  .0  68 
Pinned-pinned  it  with  astar.  .a288 
Pioneer-the  eyes  are  the  p's . .  a  110 

Pious-bird  with  scarlet &  31 

that  which  pious  fathers. . .  .a41G 
Pipe-p's  the  mounted  thrush.  ,q  83 

pipe  but  as  tho  linnets «  S8G 

a  pipe  for  fortune's  fingex*.  ^flG6 

therefore,  yo  soft  pipes 0  281 

pipe  to  spirit  ditties «  281 

to  many  a  row  of  pipes k2Si 

is  a  p.  blown  by  surmises*.. s 808 

the  pipe,  with  solemn a  321 

pipes  do  love  long  cases . . .  .&  821 

in  a  i>ipe  delighteth &  821 

Piping-mocking  winds aro  p . .  c  407 

Pirate-and  corrupts  tho .j  181 

Pit-fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  botter*.si60 
Pitch-touch  p.  will  be  defiled*. <jf  64 

Toice  of  dolorous  pitch 2341 

pitch,  with  weary* v  409 

Pitcher-disabled  p.  of  no  use.  .  u  79 
Pitiftil-you  see  fair  hair  be  p .  n»  189 

who  should  be  pitiful* a  81S 

'twas  wondrous  pitiful*  . . .  .«499 

Pity-me,  open  the  door* ta  19 

challenge  double  pity tl9 

to  p.  distress  is  but  human,  .g  6$ 

soft-eyed  pity  once  led r  6G 

no  soul  shall  pity  me* t9I 

find  in  myself  no  pity* <91 

now  moved  with  pity A  41 

it  was  a  great  pity* y73 

or  sigh  with  pity a  12*2 

to  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive.o  256 
p.  melts  the  mind  to  love  . .  .1332 
p.  that  will  not  forsako  us.  .tt332 
pity  gave  ere  charity  began. « 832 

I  learn  to  pity  them 10  332 

that  Power  that  p's  me 10  832 

0  sleep  I  in  p.  thou  art  made.g  389 
pity  tho  sorrows  of  a  poor. .  .a  832 
pity  warm'd  the  master's. .  .a 833 
now  with  pity  to  dispense*. 5  333 

1  pity  you* c833 

no  p.  sitting  in  tho  clouds*.d333 
p.  hath  been  balm  to  heal*,  .e  833 
p.  is  the  virtue  of  tho  law*,  .g  833 
pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.  .A 333 
spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks*,  i  833 
prince  what  beggar  p's  not*.i  833 

soft  pity  never  leaves J  333 

pity's  akin  to  love X;333 

I  p.  the  man  who  can  travel.  2  333 
pity  BweUs  the  tide  of  love.m  333 
where  pity  is,  for  p.  makes., A  230 

'tis  pity;  and  pity  'tis* <  211 

goodness,  out  of  holy  pity.*.p  182 

then  pity,  then  embrace e  452 

p.  and  need  make  all  flesh. . .r  412 
a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand*.y  413 

pure — from  pity's  mine k  415 

and  know  what  'tis  to  pity*.<  178 
I  pity  those  I  do  not  know*..2219 

a  sense  of  pity  in  it g242 

lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity*.io  948 

pity  and  remorse* #324 

pity  is  it  that  we  can  die.... a  329 
pity  religion  has  so  seldom.  ,h  897 
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nor  pity's  eye  more  dreary. .  a  897 
p.  lovers  rsther  more  than  . .  1 473 
pity,  by  sweet  sympathy  ....<;  476 

Maker  saw.  took  pity d  476 

pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less,  .i  490 
showing  an  outward  pity*.&b  884 
Flaoe-firom  lowest  place  when*. 6  89 
change  the  place,  but  keep . .  .d  95 
edifice  by  mistaking  the  p* .  .p  163 
hare  left  their  p's  yacant*. .  .r  346 

place  that  does  contain <  229 

I  will  ask  him  for  my  placo^.o  214 
can  fly  by  change  of  place. . .» 194 
Ood  attributes  to  place  no. .  .o  197 

get  wealth  and  place o  462 

there's  place,  and  means*. . .  r  824 
one  in  all  doth  hold  his  p.*. .  n  403 
place  and  time  are  subject,  .g  261 
adom'd  the  vonerable  p . . . .  ^  817 
there  is  no  place  like  home. .« 198 

everywhere  his  place .^490 

get  place  and  wealth o  462 

aU  other  things  give  place. .  h  474 

the  vacant  place  may  bo «829 

Plagiarism-p.  of  orators  is. . .  .n  833 

Plague-of  plagues,  of  doarths*.s  251 

of  all  plagues,  good  heaven. .  .1 168 

the  red  plague  rid  you* n  237 

plague  upon  such  backing*. d  174 
eome  the  eleventh  plague. . .  v  266 

lawful  phtgueof  life v464 

p.  of  sighing  and  grief* J  397 

Slain-plain  without  pomp e  48 

puiple  orchis  variegate  thep.j>  374 

cowslips  deck  the  plain o  136 

the  p's  are  everlasting  as  the.ib  185 

p.  living  and  high  thinking  ./463 

flocks,  and  p's  I  may  removo.t'  244 

Flainess-sets  off  sprightly  wlt.io  471 

Flalnts-hear,  and  see,  her  p'B*.s476 

Flan-were  one  in  nature's  plan.o  48 

the  good  old  plan i»  62 

God's  plan's  like  liUiea  pure.«  349 
should  be  to  the  larger  plan .  k  381 

Planet-no  pl&ncts  strike* »  26 

fleeting  moon  no  planets*. . .  j  64 
to  which  the  planets  roU. . . .«  282 
p's  in  their  station  list'ning.a  403 

all  planets  of  good  luck* r  261 

bom  under  a  rhyming* o  479 

guides  the  planets  on  their. .  t  S48 

Plank-the  yielding  planke «  312 

carpenter  dresses  his  plank .  u  301 

Planned-woman,  nobly  p «  478 

Plant-p's  in  mines,  which a  8 

aromatic  plants  bestow  no. .  .b 4 
leaves  of  plants,  pursuing. .  .o23 
oonfidence  is  a  plant  of  slow. .  1 61 

most  naked  plants  renew «  46 

•plant  sprun;;  up  to n  88 

more  roses  we  must  plant. . .« 152 

fixed  like  a  pUnt a234 

other  plants,  more  rare e  285 

fHendshlp  is  a  plant  of  slow . . » 176 
tend  plant,  herb  and  flower.  ./295 
plants,  herbs,  stones,  and*,  .r  183 
I  would  the  p.  thougraft'st*.^  188 
plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ^321 
while  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  e  888 
p's  look  up  to  heaven,  trom*.i  346 
fiawlittff.  TiTiimi:ff\  pin"*. .  ■  i  t  j  ^^^ 


ikme  is  no  plant  that  grows.  J 116 

oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy.i  143 

a  rare  old  p.  is  the  ivy  green.  1 143 

look  at  this  vigorous  plant.  ^  136 

how  sweet  a  plant  have  you*  .Jk  280 

Planted-to  remind  us  of  the.  ..&  139 

Flanter-bom  thanthepoor,p..9  460 

Flastei^4hould  bring  the  p.*. ...  r  810 

Plate-'tis  pUte  of  rare  device*  J  305 

PUtfozm-half  the  p.  Just 1 176 

Plato-P.  thou  reasonest  well. .  .<  207 

Plato's  retirement,  where... {439 

Hatter-cleanly  p.on  the  board,  w  197 

PlauditHBhouts  and  p.  of  the. . .  .<  49 

Play-cannot  play  upon  me*. . .  .d  65 

ho  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  p. . .  ./83 

play  and  make  good  cheer. . .  .f  67 

scene  wherein  we  play  in*,  .r  484 

praise  of  god  to  play  and. . .  y  485 

I  doubt  some  foul  play* <412 

our  whole  life  is  like  a  play.a  283 

is  there  no  play* w264 

saint  when  most  I  play*. .  .aa  462 
holdeth  childron  fiK>m  play.m  866 
places  that  the  eye  of  heaven*/194 

play  the  good  husband* Jl;  196 

have  a  play  extempore* r  264 

plays  are  like  suppers o  293 

a  play  there  is,  my  lord*. . . .  y  294 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue*  J  294 
creatures,  sitting  at  a  p.*...  .Jk  294 
is  there  no  play,  to  ease*. . .  .n  294 

the  play's  the  thing* r  294 

the  play  is  done <294 

a  play  made  for  delight u  294 

that  heard  him  play* ^  312 

breeze  at  its  fifolicksome  p. . .  A  438 
play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us.  la  493 

better  at  a  play e  495 

plays  such  fintastio  tricks*,  to  846 

Played-you'vo  play 'd,and  lov'd.e  234 

and  played  f&miliar with. . .  .i>  823 

FUyer-the  p's  well  bestowed*. A  294 

monstrous,  that  tbi8player*.m  294 

players  that  I  have  soen*  . .  ,p  294 

p's  in  your  housewifery*.  ,.,b  478 

Playiug-playing  at  liberty. . .  .in  80i 

year  were  playing  holidays*.  &  197 

playing  with  flowers n  270 

playing  celestial  symphonies.r  466 

tirod  of  all  the  playing c  389 

Play-mate-young  p-m's  of  the.  o  128 
Hay-ploce-we  love  the  p-p.  of.m  486 
Plaything-takes  away  our  p's.  u  285 
Fleached-steal  into  the  p.*. . .  .n  142 

Plead-who  plead  for  love* 1 40 

for  which  I  plead* e325 

Pleasant-'tis  p.  through u  65 

through  p.  and  through  ,,,,q 230 

lies  down  to  p.  dreams k  360 

pleasant  too,  to  think  on. . .  .^  478 
Pleasantest-p.  things  in  the. .  ./419 
Please-studious  to  please,  yet ....  1 8 
books  cannot  always  please. .  .2  37 
clouds  be  what  you  please. . .  .^  09 
remember,  if  you  mean  to  p..m  68 

if  thou  desire  to  please e  73 

who  P'S  one  against  his  will. .«  75 
plesse  thy  gods  thou  didst .  .^  488 
few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  p  .d  880 
tbemaelTes  must  always  p. .  .t  88i 


as  they  please,  they  Umb...  ^401 
charm,  the  certainty  to  p.. .  .^  198 
live  to  please,  must  please. .  ,b  49S 

coy,  and  hard  to  please ib476 

please  myself  with,  while. . .  .r  326 
refuse  nothing  that  p's  Thee  mSBO 
p.  some  men,  some  women,  .k  102 
him  alone  'twas  natural  to  p.1 183 

Pleased-do  what  I  pleased r  65 

are pleas'd  too  little ol08 

who  are  pleased  themselves,  .t  334 

pleased  to  the  last m8S4 

p.  amitobe  displeased qXL 

Pleasing-most  when  most a  101 

fiction  rises  pleasing  to v44S 

Pleasure-of  the  fleeting  year* k  2 

pleasures  fade  away «  6 

doubling  his  pleasures 9 10 

pleasure  to  the  firame r  53 

well-spring  of  pleasure n  65 

vertue  and  pleasure  both x  65 

pleasure  and rovenge sSi 

^  long  years  of  pleasure fT9 

first  our  pleasures  die 0  85 

well  have  our  pleasure  o'er. .  1 96 
object  of  delicious  pleasures,  .p  3T 
pleasure  and  glory  of  my  life.^  38 
pleasure  to  delight  in  harm. .« 17 

_  business,  some  to  p.  take. . . .  y  60 

p.  own  your  errors  past s76 

sport,  that  owes  its  p's ^77 

attended  with  the  pleasures*,  e  79 

refined  and  delicate  p's ^102 

when  pleasure,  like  the e  106 

we  win  know  your  p's* M19 

if  you  know  the  pensive  p. . . jp  260 
p..  and  thy  (;olden  sleep*. . .  ^  260 
good,  pleasure,  case.  contentJkl91 

the  little  p.  of  the  game st  201 

you  have  an  immense.p.  to.  .<  206 
in  their  pleasure  takes  Joy. .« 190 

it  was  pleasure  to  live Jb  271 

p's  newly  found  are  sweet. .  ,i  135 
my  heart  with  pleasure  filla.w  137 
with  pleasure  forward  led. . ./  433 

with  pleasure  dignified J  436 

may  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure.«  461 

leans  for  all  pleasure (  463 

the  love  of  pleasure ft  327 

woman's  p.,  woman's  pain,  .e  463 
a  man  of  pleasure  Is  a  man*.r  335 

his  pleasure  praise q  395 

youth  and  pleasure  meet. . . .«  302 
sunken  p's  to  make  room. . .  .«389 
idleness  and  take  fool's  p. . .  .9  430 

there  isa  pleasure  sure n211 

when  our  p's  are  past «  230 

Booth'd  his  soul  to  p's f  332 

doubtless  the  p.  is  as  great. .  1 393 
.  pleasures  are  like  poppies  ...  11 333 

p.  in  the  pathless  woods a  334 

pleasure  admitted  in  undue .  .6  334 
sweet  the  plessure  after  paln.<i  834 
pleasure  never  is  at  home. .  .e  334 
I  fly  from  pleasure  because .  ^  334 
pleasure  the  servant,  virtue.^  331 
pleasure  that  is  bom  of  pain.f  334 

Joyous  time,  when  p's Ir  834 

rosM  of  pleasure  seldom 1334 

new  p's  dost  thou  bring r  873 

an  impression  of  pleasora. . .«  381 
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those  call  it  pleasure s227 

with  all  the  p's  prove ^'343 

every  Beason  hath  its  p i  876 

unreproy'd  pleasures  free. .  .h  2C4 

fkir  p'fl  smiling  train v  265 

the  choicest  p's  of  life e  268 

flowers  are  like  the  p's* ^'130 

p's  are  ever  in  our  hands. . .  .n  334 
when  our  old  pleasures  die . .  o  334 

their  present  pleasure* p 334 

painful  pleasure  tumes 9  334 

pleasure  howo'er  disguis'd..i334 

^  death  treads  in  pleasures  . .«  334 

when  p.  treads  the  paths . .  .u  334 

•nd  take  the  pleasures cc  231 

Ilire  in  p.  when  I  live cc  231 

fresh  revolving  p's  flow  ...  .m  451 
Is  by  far  the  longest  p. . .  .oa  191 

there  is  unspeakable  p m  405 

they  take  such  pleasure  ...  .X;  270 

whlsper'd  promised  p s  200 

reason's  whole  pleasure 0  354 

p's,  harmlessly  pursued 1 357 

an  his  pleasure  praise e  358 

where  youth  and  p.  sport. .  .^  358 
our  p's  and  our  discontents,  m  188 

p's  lie  thickest  where 1190 

pleasure  at  the  helm M86 

p.,  and  its  nonsense  all »  484 

youth  is  full  of  pleasance*.  .0  487 

neasurc-house-lordly  p-h r  334 

Pledgo-kiss,  and  solemn  pledge.!*  259 

they  slight  the  pledges <  244 

pledge  of  A  deathless  name. .{  420 

p.  of  peace  and  sunshine. . .  .r  35'i 

Pleiades-night  I  saw  the  P. . .  .tt403 

Plenteous-Joys,  wanton  in*....x21G 

Plentiful-  a  p.  lack  of  wit*. . .  .<  472 

Plenty- with  her  flowing  horn .  g  375 

with  simple  p.  crowned  ...  .a  122 

with  smiling  p..  and  fair*.  ..0 176 

plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. .  .r  492 

plenty  makes  us  poor g  341 

showering  p .  her  feet  adown.<  438 

plenty  made  him  x>oro d  342 

fields  with  p.  crowned o  483 

VIenrisy-growing  to  a  p* ol82 

mant-clay  Is  p.  to  command. v  816 

Slied-quick  and  strong 2315 

TUght-plight  me  the  full m  2u8 

Highted-we  p.  our  troth b  242 

Plod-plougman  homeward  p's.  o  105 
Xlodder-have  continual  p's*.  .j>406 
Plodding-universal  p.  pri8ons^p483 
Plot-we  first  survey  the  plot*,  .d  44 
plot,  the  manners,  passions ./300 
Bouls  that  cringe  and  plot  .aa  493 
Ploughboy-thep's  whistle.* .  .c  879 

Ploughed-with  i>ains  thy a  295 

p.  for,  sow'd  and  scatter'd*.  J  355 

Ploughman-homeward. o  105 

Ploiighshar»-o'er  creation v  868 

the  spade,  the  ploughshare  aa  800 

Plow-of  the  laborious  plow.  . .  c  485 

following  the  p.  along  the. .  .0  838 

the  sacred  plow  employed. .  .<  295 

Mixed  the  plough <295 

Plnck-thero's  a  man  of  pluck. .  v  71 
do  I  my  judgment  pluck*. .  ,x  251 
pluck  the  daisy,  peeping. . . .«  138 
appetite  to  pluck  and  eat.. ^296 


we  p.  this  flower,  safety*. . . .2  498 
pluck  from  the  memory*. . .  .d  810 
hand  may  p.  them  every  day.r  152 
pluck  up  drowned  honour*. 9  199 

pluck  bright  honour*. d  200 

I  did  p.  allegiance  from*. . .  .n  431 
Pluoked-I  p.  a  honeysuckle. ...  Z 142 

the  violet  is  plucked e  160 

Plumage-his  snowy  plumage,  .k  33 

glossy  p.,  dark  and  sleek &  23 

smit  with  her  varying  p u  24 

Flume-of  painted  p's  that e  25 

in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. .  J  30 
jets  under  his  advanced  p's^.u  64 
their  glossy  plumes  expanded  e  85 

birds  of  gayest  plume ^24 

mocking  in  our  plumes* y  87 

rowan  waves  his  scarlet  p. . ..Z432 
with  the  nodding  plume  of.  J  322 
she  plumes  her  feathers. ...  o  469 
tossing  plumes  of  glowing. .  1 141 

lilac  waves  her  plumes r  131 

hoar  p's  of  the  golden  rod. .  .0 183 
fkn  the  air  with  scented  p's.n  375 

Plumelet-rosy  p's  tuft  the g  33 

Plummet-did  ever  p.  sound*..  .A  40 

cast  forth  thy  plummet.. . .  .A  399 

Plump-he  looked  p.  and  Ikir.  j  205 

see  how  plump  my  bags  are  i  462 

Plunge-plunge,  soul  forward.. .« 86 

then  p.  to  depths  profound,  .r  176 

a  p.,  a  bubble,  and  a 10  408 

Plural-cut  off  my  tall,  and  p.. a  124 

Fluto-of  Pluto  to  have  quite,  .n  282 

Po-Scheld,  or  wandering  Po..  .6  365 

Poacher-and  ah  I  ye  poachers.^  375 

Pocket-put  it  in  his  pocket*.  .10  418 

Poem-p's  read  without  a  name.d  77 

no  heroic  poem  In  the  world  e  335 

true  poem  is  the  poet's  mind  1 335 

every  word  was  once  a  poemr  338 

a  p.  round,  and  perfect  as  a.  .j  340 

argument  that  makes  a  p.. .  .i  338 

heroic  poem  of  its  sort 2  231 

if  I  publish  this  p.  for  you.  J  318 

and  payforpoems «319 

Poesy- was  ever  thought %  838 

the  more  we  feel  of  poesie. .  J  838 

shower  of  light  is  poesy «  339 

p,  appear  so  full  of  heaven..  .2  339 
poesy,  drawing  within  Its.  .p  839 
golden  cadence  of  po<»y*. .  .g  340 
Is  in  poesy  a  decent  pride.,  .g  340 

Poet-p's  funcy  when  they n  18 

poets  live  upon  the k21 

like  the  soul  of  the  poet e  83 

I  chanced  upon  the  p's. r36 

good  poets  are  bad  critics Z  76 

Iknn'd  the  poet's  fire r  76 

sour  ferryman  which  poets*.. o  84 

poet's  vision  of  etemaL ./97 

society  the  poet  seeks e  42 

poor  rose  and  poet  too yflSl 

p.  in  a  golden  clime  was. . .  .u  337 
poets  lose  half  the  praise. . . .«  337 
Homer  who  inspired  the  p. .10 337 
p's  who  on  earth  have  made.e  338 
consecration  and  the  poet's.^  338 
He  made  his  prophets  poets  ^*  338 
their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer. .  .y  840 
a  great  p's  hidden  ocstacy. .  ,b  339 


like  hidden  p's  lie  the  hazy  .n  876 
maintain  a  poet's  dignity.,  .n  167 
there  lies  the  p's  native  land  u  21S 
poets  find  gods  to  help  them  « 180 
here  a  wandering  i>oet  sings.t  366 
better  to  have  the  p's  heart.a  193 

bo  so  sublime  a  poet m319 

poets  are  the  cooks o293 

poets  like  vintners o  274 

can  poets  soothe  you ./34L 

sages  said,  all  poets  sung. .  .p  474 

poets  heap  virtues k  488 

a  p.  not  in  love  is  out  at  Bea.to334 

poets  are  all  who  love x  334 

the  beautiful,  these  p's  were.y  334 

0  brave  poets,  keep  back. . .  .a  335 
p's  who  have  never  penn'd..A  305 

p's,  accustom'd  by  their «  335 

p's  by  death  are  conqucr'd.  ./335 
spare  the  p.  for  his  subjects.j^  335 

which  only  poets  know h  335 

best  can  judge  a  p's  worth. . .  1 335 
p's  which  did  never  dream.  .J  335 
those  made  not  poets,  but. .  .j  335 
poets,  the  first  instructors.  ,k  335 
three  p's  in  three  distant.. .  .n  335 
all  men  are  poets  at  heart. .  .p  335 
properly  belongs  to  the  v...q 335 
poets  should  bo  law-givers,  .r  335 
the  dying  earth's  last  poet,  .v  335 
in  his  own  verse  the  poet. .  .x  335 
call  those  p's  who  are  first,  .a  33G 
where  go  the  poets  lines. ....  &  336 
was  over  p.  so  trusted  bofore.c  336 
best  in  the  great  p's  of  all. . .  ,g  336 
next  to  being  a  great  poet  is.k  336 
dead  poets,  who  are  living. . .  2  336 

poets  alone  are  sure  of o  336 

true  poet  is  a  publio  good. .  .p  336 

p's  utter  great  and  wise q  336 

poets  like  painters to  336 

when  the  poet  dies  mute.  ...e  337 
pensive  p's  painful  vigils. .  .&  337 
never  durst  p.  touch  a  p€n*v/'337 
poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy*.  A  337 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  .&  337 

1  learnt  life  from  the  poets. m  337 
p.  in  his  art  must  imitate. .  .0  337 
unjustly  poets  we  asperse,  .q  337 
no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  p.  .<  337 
p's  leaves  are  gathered  one. .  1 337 

Poetic-fields  encompass  me .. .  v  334 

is  a  pleasure  in  p.  pains h  335 

poetic  mind  all  things  are..m  336 
p.  itch  has  seiz'd  the  court. a  340 
finest  perfection  of  p.  genius.2  293 

scans  with  poetic  gaze g  287 

seat  in  some  poetio  nook. ...  2  330 
Poetical-hath  made  thee  p.*. .  .e  340 

Poetry-live  without  poetry 199 

angling  is  somewhat  like  p..  .y  IL 
piety  in  art,  poetry  in  art. . . ./ 15 

language  is  fossil  poetry I  226 

stars  are  all  the  poctrv a  406 

philcwophy  becomes  poetry  .J  177 
romance  is  the  p.  of  literature  k  366 
p.  in  the  eighteenth  century  .(2238 
without  p.,  musio  and  art.. .t  302 
poetry  the  thing  signified.,  .v  492 
heaven  of  p.  and  romance...  r  493 
the  poetry  of  speech. d  396 
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p.  was  flnt  ozperienoed. . .  •  .9  S3B 
not  p.,  Init  proM  mn  xnad. . .«  836 
ondled  into  p.  by  wrong. .  ..<  397 
wlMitt  hit  poetry  Is  not  p. . .  J  337 
p.  Is  ItMlf  •  thing  of  God.  ...i  338 

poetry, abOT6  all .....1838 

poetxy  is  the  bloMom  and. .  .n  838 
poetry  is  older  than  proee. ..  e  838 
poetry  is  nnfkUen  tpeech. .  ,p  888 
that  la  p.  which  dtenaes. . .  .<  838 
poetry  their  garments  gave.  .0  839 

poetry  is  th»  key  to d  889 

poetry  begotten  of  passion.  ./839 
p.  is  the  breath  of  beauty. .  ,g  880 
ossenoe  of  p.  is  InTentlon  ...  ft  889 
p.  of  earth  Is  neyer  dead. ...  .j  839 
p.  of  earth  is  ceasing  nerer .  J  339 
I  do  lores  p.,  sir,  'specially,  .m  339 
speak  as  one  who  fed  on  p. .  n839 

the  merit  of  poetry o  339 

poetry,  like  the  world. 9  339 

the  world  is  full  of  poetry ...  r  839 
poe^  very  snbordlnato. . .  .ft  840 
soTerelgn  art  and  poetry. . .  .Xr  840 

one  merit  of  poetry (340 

p.  Is  the  mnslo  of  the  sool. .  m  840 
old*fkshlonod  poetry n  840 

Folgnard-sho  speaks  p'a,  and*.p  477 

Point-to  press  yonr  p.  with. .  .m  68 
the  thorny  point  of  bare*. . . .  y  73 

from  the  entire  point* 1 347 

points  to  the  misty  main . . . .«  859 

Pointing*4tilI.  In  cleansing* ...  d  250 

Polse-eqnal  p.  of  hop<»  and  fear. v  49 
then  p.  not  tfans'twixt  earth.rlSS 

Polsed-poised  on  the  corb . . .  .v461 

Poison-let  me  have  a  dram  of  p . .  Xr91 

power  to  poison  sleep « 119 

p.  hath  residence,  and* [7 134 

worse  poison  to  men's  so'nls*  n  181 
sell  thee  p..  thou  hast  sold*.n  181 
p's  spring  where'er  thou. . .  .d  866 
poison.dranBht  for  onrs-. . .  .0  818 
what's  one  man'siralson.. .  .m489 

Poisoned-transports  his  p.^ot*N387 

bnt  poison 'd  flattery* ft  196 

poisoned  by  their  wItcs*..  .1966T 
till  it  has  p.  the  parent. . . . .  ^  216 

Pols-wide  asnnder  as  the  p's. .  .ft  48 
dancing  ronnd  the  pole; . . .  .<!270 

to  reach  the  pole. ^^2266 

icing  the  i>ole,  or  In a  898 

tropica  or  chill'd  at  the  pole.v476 
needle  trembles  to  the  pole .  ^380 
tme  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.r  122 
the  soldier's  pole  is  falleit* .  .e  460 

Policy-policy  sf  ts  above*. 6  888 

honesty  is  the  best  policy. .  .tf  198 

policy  of  civil  society t»  218 

of  being  no  policy  at  all. . .  .w  218 
tyrants  from  policy  when. .  .v447 

Polished-by  an  interdourse ....  1838 
polish'd  by  the  hand  dinne.fc415 
society  is  now  one  p.  horde. «  839 

P^te-mentions  hell  to  ean  p. a  195 
modem  ladies  call  polite. . .  .tr414 
in  a  polite  age  almost. .. . .  .M853 

Politic-mistaken  zeal  ih  p's. .  \d  488 

Ptolitlcian-llko  a  scurvy  p.*. . . ;«  68 
poUtleians  cbew  on  iriBdom.ii840 
makes  the  pollttclan  wise, .  .e  417 


Vina  had  wsnn'd  the  p. .-. .  .10  809 
PoUty-thetr  polity  shall  long.  A  213 
PoUe»-tho  blossom,  aay»  the  p  Jb  44i6 
PoUnte^whate'er  It  toUohes.. . .  r  342 

PoUutsd-end  is  not  polluted. .  .0  64 
Polyanthns-of  unnumbered. .  .p  131 
Pomegranate-red  p. fklls. .... ./434 

Pomon»-tothy  citron  groves.p  438 
Pomp-platn  without  pomp. . . . .«  48 

what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign*. .. 1 86 
grinning  at  his  pomp*. . . . . .«»  85 

give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth.a  338 
tongue  lick  absurd  pomp*. ..« 125 

why,  what  is  pomp* #267 

all  the  pomp  to  flight r  244 

to  have  his  pomp  and  all*. .  ,g  179 
sweet  than  that  of  painted  p.*.€  439 
Pompey-pass  the  streets  of*. .  .0 107 
Pond-over  the  pond  are  ealUag.e  03 
Ponder-p.  well  your  subject. .  .e  298 
Pool-dose  by  the  meadow  pool  y  82 

the  Blimy  pool,  to  build h  33 

the  swan  in  the  pool  is. d  33 

nod  by  the  drowsy  pool.  .1.  *  .n  141 
petals,  lUlen  in  the  i>ool. . .  .j»  ICO 
stream,  end  not  a  stagnant  j>jm  190 
shaking  on  the  dimpled  poo^;353 
flag  flaunts  from  the  pools. .  »g  871 
Poop-the  p.  was  beaten  gold*.  9  881 

Poor-poor  in  abundance .ft94 

love  their  country,  and  be  p^.  6  71 

drove  the  t>oor  away e  10 

art,  most  rich,  being  poor*.,  .n  61 
and  makes  me  poor  fndeed*.r  887 
so  poor  todo  him  revefence*.iill8 

can  make  US  poor «rl44 

steward  for  the  poor ft  262 

God's  suffering  poor oa  265 

poor  make  no  new  friends,  .is  168 

those  troops  of  poor .p341 

Pm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit.|^  471 
apt  the  p.  are  to  be  proud*,  .b  347 

it  may  be  poor. ..is  487 

how  poor,  how  rich «265 

pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor. .  m  333 
<dosed  to  the  wayworn  p.... #126 

»poor  little  violet »160 

p.  too  often  turn  away. .*• .  ,p  287 
should  the  p.  be  flatter'd*. .  .•  126 

poor,  but  honest «247 

plenty  makes  no  poor ^841 

Arand'st  me  poor  at  first. . .  .ft  841 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. . .  ^  841 
the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor.  Je  841 

I  am  as  poor  as  Job* ...<841 

he'sp.,  and  that's  reTenge*.io  841 
p.,  and  content,  is  rich*. .  .0341 
not  so  well  that  I  am  poor*. .«  841 
whose  plenty  made  him  p .  .d  843 
by  showing  himself  poor. .  .e  843 
if  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  p*.«  463 
great  man  heljied  the  poor. .  o  449 
rich  gifts  wax  poor  when* .  .a  450 
how  p.  sre  they  that  have^. .  q  328 

the  poor  man's  wealth 1891 

Poorest-may  be  had  by  the  p. .  .j*  60 

poorest  man  may  in  his t228 

Pop-pop  that  win  not  foam. .  .a  198 
Poplar-trees  their  shadows. . .. «  69 

rock  yonr  poplars  high s  288 

qulvsring  p.  to  the  roving,  .d  483 


thepq^a' no^cv  ^ ^/4^S 

p's,  in  long  order  due n433 

trees,  that  like  the  poplar... ^440 
Poppy-4!ed  poppies  grown  wither  35 
poppies  hnng  dew*dabbled.  .1 149 
through  the  dancing  p's. . . .» 149 
And  me  next  a  poppy  posy,  .a  149 
the  poppy's  bonfire  spread.. r  149 
flamefirom  the  poppy's  leaf.  .#  149 
striped  the  balls  which  the  p.1 149 
p's  show  their  scarlet eoate.u  149 
p'scheek's  among  the  com.v  149 
pleasures  are  like  poppies. .«  333 
fiot  p.,  nor  mandragora*. . . .«  391 
the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep . . .«  226 
p's  nod  upon  their  stems. .  ,p  125 
bide  thou  when  the  poppy  .p  161 

I  sing  the  poppy « <  149 

we  ore  slumberous  poppies. ftr  149 

Popolar^word  of  p.  applause,  .p  340 

PoiKilarity-he  that  seeks  p.* .  .d  314 

popularity  is  as  a  blase.  ....<»  341 

p.  4b  always  suspiolous fr  341 

Populovs-and  the  poweifnl . . .  y  7g 
-  they  have  made  so  popnlons .  d  448 
beoause  the  worid  is  p.*. ...  ^  347 

Poroelain-the  p.  clay  of. r  2(n 

the  tewer  of  porcelain ««  816 

Poreelained-have  p.  thetz*. . .  .fc  294 

Parch-ronnd  the  porch a  143 

across  the  p.  thick  Jasmines  #  143 

-before  the  porch  itself. tin 

passing  in  porch  and  niohe.2r446 
Poronpine-npon  the  firetfhl  p.*^*  121 

Port-wafts  us  towards  thep q  44 

life  hath  but  this  p.  of  rest.. .  v  65 
■  bound  unto  the  same  port. . .  ./170 

draws  into  port  the  old ^f  294 

to  a  wise  nan  porta  and* . .  y  194 

port  after  stormle  seas fr3G2 

liquor  for  boys ;  p.  for  men.  ft  468 
p's  of  slnmberopen  wide* .  .d.S91 

■  pride  in  their  port.... r346 

^rtal-whosep's  we  eaU. ...... .a83 

-p's  of  onr  earthly  destinies. .  .1*93 

at  the  portal  thorn  dost as  64 

frisndship  la  a  vide  portal,  .ft  173 

arohlag  portals  of  the  grove^  269 

lovely  are  the  portals  of  the.  .2  446 

PorCanoe— thence,  and  p.*. . . . «  430 

Portend-sucoesa  tn  love ./SB 

•portends  strange  things. ....  ^29 

Pwtentioiis-phrsse,  •«  I «,•  34T 

Portleo-a«ios8  its  antique  p « .  .«# 69 
through  the  long  pertleoes.  .9*4)0 

Portion-best  p.  of  a  good 1239 

Portrait-Death's  portrait  trus.  .#88 
tiie  glowing  iHniralt'a ..... .r  SIS 

Portraiture- very  p.  of  death. . .  (889 

Positive-one  single  p.  weighs  ^498 

Posssas  friendship  that  p's  the  r  173 

if  ought  poasess  thee  from*.ism 

Poanssed-poasesses  or  p'd  a. .  .9  90 

p.  with  thought  too  Bwtft. . .« 421 

Possession-chosen  p.  of  men . .  .5  37 

at  esse  In  his  possessions.. . .  .<  79 

irlrtusk  that  posssssien* « 108 

no  possession  can  surpaB..  .ft  380 

fie  on  poefeession » ft  458 

paat  Joys  are  a  possession. .  .ft  188 
ve  osase  from  its  p...,.,,.. .1496 
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whcro  it  gets pofncRsion*. ,..% 887 

Po88iblo-the  glories  of  the  p. . .  A  176 

holds  It  possible  to  turn.  ...b  2f 0 

Post-xnaintain  your  post o  08 

post  of  honor  shall  bo  mino .  y  199 
p.  is  the  grand  connecting,  .u  31C  i 
the  department  of  the  post. .  1 31('i 

the  post  of  honour  is y  198 

tell  him  there's  a  p.  come*.  .xS06 

twopenny  post 's  in  despair Ji  450 

Po«terity-to  p.  as  a  pattern. . .« lOG 

style  alone  by  which  p b  407 

xetail'd  to  all  posterity* p  445 

Postem-thrcad  the  postern  of*  1 208 

Posthnmous-the  p.  papers . . .  ^450 

Postman-daily  pocket  of  the  p .  q  315 

Postscript-hcre  is  yet  a  p.*.  ...1 316 

Posy -thousand  fragrant  p's.  ..wl52 

posie,  while  the  day  ran  by .  .e  424 

offers  her  dew-spangled  p's.  .y  150 

a  thousand  fhigrant  posies*.*  154 

home  with  her  maiden  posy./ 139 

Pot-from  an  earthen  pot ksn\ 

Potcncy-their  changeful  p.*. . .  w  1G6 

with  wondrous  potency*. ...  £  189 

Potent-by  p.  circumstances*. to  102 

p.  thus  beam  not  so  fierce. .  .a  375 

Is  as  potent  as  a  lord's* «  3i7 

Potion-soon  as  the  p.  works. . .  i  214 

Pottage-marigold,  for  p.  mect.j  147 

Potter-centre  of  the  potter's. .  .d  69 

a  potter  near  his  modest. . .  .to  310 

easy  to  tho  potter's  hand t»  310 

like  A  potter's  wheel* 66  420 

Ptmcb-by  his  side  a  p.  he  woroy  309 

Ponnd-p's  will  take  care  of g  101 

may  claim  a  pound  of  flcsh*.^  219 
■ix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  .e  4C3 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year./317 

a  pound  of  man's  flesh* y  490 

three  hundred  p's  a  ycaz^..  .a  463 

Poverty-poTcrty  is  in  want  of.  .g  17 

penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty .  i  63 

men  rich  in  grratcst  poverty  ^'67 

oontent  with  poverty lo  65 

rich  in  poverty,  and  ei^joys.  .a  66 

eren  poverty  is  joy m66 

an  poverty  was  scorn 'd* n89 

pOTcrty  is  the  mother  of u  74 

oh  poverty  is  disconsolate.  ,h  377 

poverty  or  chains dd  261 

poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. . . .  <  341 
alow  rises  worth  by  poverty.}»341 

poverty  is  tho  only  load r  341 

an  ago  of  poverty* t(341 

poverty,  but  not  my  will*. .  .y341 
Bteep'd  me  in  poverty  to*. .  .a 312 

that  manner  one  robs  p e  312 

Bharp-edged  rock  of  poverty .  r  465 
oppreflslre  grasp  of  poverty .  p  468 

ahadows  poverty ^ . .«  470 

.  heart  she  scorns  our  p.* e347 

pDwderMirows  is  p.  flung  away  ^23 

keep  your  powder  dry aa  442 

.S^owerwof  letters  loves  power  too .  .i  8 
what  amends  is  in  my  powCr.  .X;  1 

had  I  i>owor,  I  should* <  47 

a  soul  of  power to  48 

power  in  excess  caused «  62 

hlessed  power  deliver* a  88 

Is  the  power  to  fUUUl  another .p  98 


no  p.  yet  upon  thy  beauty*,  .a  84 
how  power  could  condescend  .p  29 

a  li  ttlo  power 610 

art  is  power m  15 

upon  tho  pant  has  power.  ,,.q  117 
power  and  skill  to  stem  ihe.g  474 
uo  grief  can  thy  soft  power. .  e  428 

a  power  ctheri>al m  428 

our  power  to  love  or  hate. . .  .g  118 
will  and  the  p.  are  diverse. .  .j  118 
all  enjoy  that  power  which,  .d  103 
power  confronted  power*. .  .p  104 
against  the  p.  that  bred  it*,  .n  142 

who  stands  supreme  in  p e  143 

ocean  hath  no  tone  of  power.  6  145 
p.  that  brought  mo  there. . .  .p  150 
unmanly  loosens  every  p..  .aa  121 
the  ensigns  of  their  power,  .k  124 
or  deems  that  he  hath  p's. .  .h  379 

is  loss  of  vital  power 6  385 

the  p.  is  felt  of  melancholy. .«  375 
peace  the  offopring  is  of  p..  .^  331 
whose  p's  shed  round  him. . .  1 210 

power  exercised  with {  448 

imticnco  which  is  almost  p..«  327 
wo  love  and  live  in  power. . .  .g  342 
p's  deny  us  for  our  good*. .  .m  345 
it  receives  trom  human  p. . . . «  296 

now  is  past  my  power Arl39 

Hymen's  gentle  powers m  256 

that  Power  that  pities  mo.  .to  332 

knowledge  is  power v  222 

an  addition  to  human  p a  221 

p.  to  charm  down  insanity,  .o  211 

a  power  behind  the  eye o  211 

whose  odours  were  of  p o  155 

'tis  the  supreme  of  i>ower. .  .i  339 

I  found  no  power  to  vie g  287 

'povrcT  of  concentration o  420 

emblems  of  tho  sovereign  p.  .p  368 

tho  literature  of  power g  238 

effort  of  his  pow'r { 454 

tempt  the  frailty  of  our  p's*.  X;  418 
rough  p.  have  uncheck'd*..a419 
art  ever  present,  p.  supreme.  Z 180 
power  that  dwelt  within . . .  .e  364 
p.that  brought  on  this  union.^  243 

never  lacks  power* %  235 

force  of  temporal  power*. . .  J  2613 
earthly  p.  doth  then  show*,  j  263 

doth  exercise  a  power X;  812 

death's  pow'r  were  mean. ...  1 815 

the  thirst  of  power <403 

candor  in  power t600 

thy  power,  O  rain x  351 

whose  pnwer  will  close*.  ....p  359 
have  power  to  raise  him*. .  .q  445 
I  have  power  to  shamo  him*.^  445 

chief  p.  of  honest  men aa445 

hath  no  power  that  hath. . . .  ./343 

Ood-like  to  have  power h  842 

gray  flits  tho  shade  of  power,  i  342 
oxcrciso  of  a  new  iwwer. ...j  342 
to  know  tho  pains  of  iK)wer.Jt  842 
p's  by  doci>cst  calms  aro  fed. Z  342 

power,  in  its  quality n342 

patience  and  gentleness  Is  p .  o  342 

contracts  your  powers p  342 

tho  devil  hath  power  to*. .  .7  342 

power,  like  a  desolating r  342 

should  take  who  have  the  p..«  342 


the  birth  a  power  ethereal. .  .<  349 
only,  is  the  power  to  save.  ...k  367 
valor  consists  in  tho  power.  ,p  463 
clothes  itself  with  sudden  p.. «  860 

Powerful-populous  and  the  p.. ./ 78 

powerful  was  a  lump d  47 

patience  is  powerful /328 

Practice-better  than  the  p's 1 48 

reduce  it  to  practice p  112 

thou  know'st  the  practice. .  .t244 
bold  in  the  practice  of u309 

Practise-p.  what  he  preached,  .h  63 
dost  loudly  vaunt,  not  p. . .  .n  204 

Prairie- wander irs  of  tho  p. . .  .e  148 

Praise-named  theo  but  to  p to  3 

of  envy  and  of  praise .pG 

praise  the/  that  will 1 61 

great  in  itself  not  praises  ...  .g  71 

praise  tho  evouinf^  clouds »  69 

to  their  right  praise* n28 

Justly  praise  or  Justly  blame. d  77 

do  deeds  worth  praise* e  89 

I  e'er  took  delight  iu  thy  p's.«  114 
conjunction  with  praiso  ...  .6  115 

envy  is  a  kind  of  praise n  103 

In  chants  of  love  and  p h  144 

red  roses,  used  to  p's  long. .  .j  lol 

livo  upon  their  praises 6 132 

praise  of  which  I  nothing . . .  1 135 
thy  beauty  passeth  praise . . .  i  136 
brown  bees,  humming  p's..  .6 138 
uplift  in  praise  their  little.  .X;  138 
burning  words  and  praises.. ii  126 
poets  lose  half  tho  praise . . . .  v  337 
his  worthy  p.,  and  vcrtues  .  .c  208 

deserves  high  praise y  228 

too  short  to  speak  thy  p d  181 

our  praises  are  our  wages*,  .m  182 
pay  not  thy  p.  to  lofty  things.X;185 
own  praise  reward  enough . .  .j  405 

season  her  praise  in* a  417 

p.  is,  that  I  am  your  friend,  .j  171 

mean  to  profit,  loam  to  p / 176 

they  p.  my  rustling  show. .  .»i  369 
honesty  for  vulgar  praise. .  .n  198 

life  is  cause  for  praise Z231 

praise  and  blamo 1 243 

grasp  at  praise  sublime s  236 

neither  the  p.  nor  the  blame.d491 
a  seller's  praiso  belongs*. . .  ./311 

praiso  them  most p  313 

breathing  thanks  and  p d  317 

pudding  against  empty  p.  ..66  495 

swells  with  the  praises k  298 

is  p.  enough  of  literature.  ...J 353 

all  his  pleasure  praiso e  358 

bear  reproof,  who  merit  p. .  .r  359 
p.  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land. A  323 

praise  mo  not  too  much u  342 

thousand  voices,  p's  God. . . .  v  342 

threo  kinds  of  praiso to  312 

praise  enough  to  fill ub342 

praiso  is  only  p.  when  wclL  .y  312 

In  your  notes  his  praise a  313 

damn  with  faint  praise 6  343 

p.  undeserved  is  scandal c  313 

urg'd  thro*  aacred  lust  of  p . .  d  313 

delightful  praiso e343 

our  praises  are  our  wages*. .  .i  343 

nood  men  will  yield  theo  p.  .m  343 

-  the  love  of  praise n343 
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18  Tain  vho  writes  for  p ....  o  843 
pfralso  no  man  e'er  deBeryod.o  343 ' 
sweetest  of  all  Bounds  is  p. .  .j>  313 

heard  others  praise* p  294 

that  gathers  praise X;  300 

his  pleasure  praise q  896 

devours  the  deed  in  the  p.*.  .y346 
xeserre  is  woman's  genuine  p/474 
p.  to  mine  own  self  bring*..  s»  485 
mine  own  when  I  p.  thee*,  .m  485 

praise  him  each  savage e486 

p.  of  God  to  pray  and  sing. .  ^485 
Pniised-pBais'd,  unenvy'd,  by.o  819 

hymning  praised  Ood s  842 

now,  God  be  prals'd* ^843 

Praising-rose  that  all  are  p. . .  .e  151 

high-day  wit  in  p.  bim* {843 

praising  what  is  lost* ^'843 

Prancing-p.  to  his  love* y  277 

Prate-p.  and  preAch  about. . . .o  204 
Pratlng-shalt  think  on  p.*. . .  o  258 
Prattle-violets  p.  and  titter. .  .to  159 

pratUe  to  be  tedious* 1294 

Prsy-work  and  read  and  pray . .  <  23 

if  I  could  pray  to  move* ^64 

pray  thou  for  us* y261 

prays  God  that  winter A  877 

pray  they  have  their  will* .  .i  192 

remaln'd  to  pray 2444 

therefore  let  us  pray r  848 

yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou <  843 

be  not  afraid  to  pray t9  843 

pray  in  the  darkness 10  843 

pray  to  be  perfect aj843 

wish  thou  darest  not  pray. . .  a  843 
p.  to  God  to  cast  that  wish,  .x  343 
pure  as  He  to  whom  they  p.y  843 
seraph  may  p.  for  a  sinner . .  c  844 
who  p's  without  confidence/ 344 
came  to  scoff  remaln'd  to  p.  Jle  344 

to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea {344 

goes  to  bed  and  does  not  p.  .m  844 
with  what  words  to  pray  ...  9  844 
when  I  would  p.  and  thlnk*.o  845 

to  pray  together,  in r  845 

O,  pray  let's  see  't* d  805 

p.,  though  hope  be  weak  . .  .10  843 
P„  thou  who  also  weepest. .  .0  441 
I  can't  p.,  I  will  not  make  . .  e  885 
thine  to  work  as  well  as  p. .  .9  483 
I  pray  my  heart  is  in  my. . .  .e  885 

Prayed-p.  and  felt  for  all A  413 

prayed  heartily  without  . . . .«  844 

Prayer-thy  p's  ascend  for  me. .  .a  2 

prayers  would  move  m^  ...  .^  64 

tobreathea  prayer tf  69 

p.  of  AJax  was  for  light ^78 

possession  to  my  holy  p's*.  . .«  78 
every  wish  Is  like  a  prayer. .  .9  89 

to  my  holy  prayers* 1 78 

devil  cross  my  prayers* e  93 

have  &ith,  and  thy  prayer. .  J8 112 
eyes  are  homes  of  silent  p.  .9 110 
swears  a  prayer  or  two*. . . .  /121 

is  one  with  prayer e  362 

and  say  my  prayers ./203 

I  might  set  it  In  my  p's*  . .  .u284 
p's,  with  gentle  helping... 9 401 
prayer  follows  after  prayer. \  396 
sermons,  but  to  p's  most . . .«  485 
l6urBi>end  in  prayer .«490 


in  the  eonfldenco  of  prayer.. 9  343 
atone  for  crimes  by  prayer. .  u  843 
folly's  pray'rs  that  hinder.  .d344 
cannot  hope  that  his  p's . . .  /d44 

m  good  prayer  though ff  344 

cJaculAtions  are  short  p's. .  .&  344 

in  extemporary  prayer. i344 

shoot  out  his  prayer  to. ...  .j  344 
in  prayer  the  lips  ne'er  act  .n  844 
like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. .  .o344 
prayer  is  innocence,  iMend  .0  344 
if  bypray'r  incessant  I....rS44 

spirit  of  pray 'r  inspir'd <  844 

prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere.  .<  844 
whole  earth  rings  with  p . . . .  v  344 

very  looks  are  prayers to  844 

first  let  thy  prayers  ascend  .x  344 
get  him  to  say  his  prayers*  .e  345 

he  is  given  to  prayer* «  845 

my  prayers  are  not  words* . .  h  845 
prayers  and  wishes  are  all*.  .A845 
all  comfort  here,  but  p's*. . .  .<345 
true  prayers,  that  shall  bo*.  1 345 
profit  by  losing  of  our  p'8*.m  345 
enough  to  say  my  prayor8*.n  846 
prayers  are  heard  in  heaven.p  845 
heaven  with  storms  of  p . . . .«  845 

are  wrought  by  prayer i  315 

with  us  is  prayer ud45 

prayer  mQves  the  Hand ...  .to  845 
making  their  lives  a  prayer.a  846 
prayers  ardent  ox>en  heaven.^  846 

where  prayers  cross* k  418 

to  p.— lot  God  is  great n»179 

the  people's  prayer ^r  196 

that  same  p.  doth  teach*. . .  .Jt  263 
p's  do  afterwards  redress  ..-.k  762 
book  of  prayer  in  his  hand*. «  317 

prayer  all  his  business c  858 

will  learn  of  thee  a  prayer  . .  0  330 

feed  on  prayers u330 

yet  this  will  prayer p  844 

prayers  one  sweet  Bacrifice*.d345 

they  lift  not  bands  of  p f  345 

prayer  should  dawn  with. .  .g  892 
prayer-book  in  your  hand*.&  48o 

Prayeth-best,  who  loveth s  343 

prayeth  well,  loveth  weU..  .oa  843 

Praying-souls  are  purged y  343 

p's  the  end  of  preaching e  485 

Preach-preach  as  I  please  I «  77 

because  they  preach  in  vain  a  468 
both  please  and  preach..  ...6  294 
preech  without  words  ot.,,m  145 

flowers  preach  to  us c  130 

forth  and  p.  impostures e  444 

Preached-practic'd  what  he  p.  .A  63 

he  preached  to  all  men n  817 

Preachcr-is  no  mean  preacher. m  33 

the  sacred  preacher  cries. .  .ce  231 

Preaching-praying  the  end  of  p.e  485 

Precarious-hopes  heave  p.  life  u  200 

Precariously-our  scene  p 0  294 

Precept-h^  glorious  precepts.a  807 

Precious-were  most  p.  to  me*  c  262 

much  themselves  more  p. . . .  <  189 

two  rich  and  precious  stones*  305 

p.  as  the  vehicle  of  sense  . .  .r  472 

Precise-precise  in  promise*. .  .0  847 

Predecessor-illustrious  p c  490 

Predestination-p.  I  is  thy. . .  .oa  19 


Pre-existent-knows  his  p-e. . .  .0 118 
Prefer-let  none  prefiar  vice ...  .a  466 
Preferment-goes  by  letter*. ...  .d  66 
Pregnant-'tis  very  pregnant*. «  213 
pregnant  with  all  eternity,  .m  428 
pregnant  quarry  team'd. ....% 232 

Prt^udice-to  progress  is  p d  846 

pr^udice  renders  a  man's. .  .<  346 

the  pr^udice  is  strong ^346 

Prelato-the  lawn-robed  p.  and.e  184 
Prelude-play  the  p.  of  our  Date  »  242 

Prelusive-prelusive  drops j  352 

Prepare-if  yon  have  tears,  p*.  J  416 

Prepared-to  be  p.  for  war p461 

Prerogative-owes  its  high  p's  .s  413 
Presage-p.,  as  it  were  of  fkiture  o  207 

Presbyterian-true  blue C  95 

Prescribe-apply  and  call t»  309 

methinks  you  prescribe  to*  J  310 
Prescription-have  a  p.  to  die*.e  235 

Presence-feasting  p.  fall  of* y  18 

presence  beautifies  the e  150 

his  presence  we  no  longer. .  J  833 
presence  of  those  we  love ..  .a  24S 
for  your  presence  again. ...  .a  279 

the  presence  of  the  love r  240 

better  by  their  presence . . .  .a210 
whose  presence  had  inftaaed.e  864 
majestic  presence  becomes. s»  966 
lh>m  whose  unseen  presence.9467 
thy  presence  and  no  land*.  .U  497 
teAt  presence  of  the  Deity . .  .c  396 

Present-act  in  the  living  p. d3 

the  present  is  enough ^92 

in  time  there  is  no  present..^  106 

light  of  the  present .olOT 

p.  is  the  living  sum  total A362 

the  p.  hour  alone  is  man's. .  v  233 
the  present  we  fling  fh>m  us .  6  236 

what's  our  present 1 468 

things  present  worst* ii496 

present  you  with  a  man*...  .^304 

the  present  is  our  own J  426 

the  gUstering  of  this  p.* 9  429 

the  present  is  all  and  it e486 

Preservation-our  preflervation.11 3T9 

her  times  of  preservation*,  .k  2S6 

Preserving-ways  of  p.  peace,  .g  461 

Press-enough  to  press  a  royal*,  d  SU 

press  not  a  iklllng  man* j  808 

press  too  close  in  church. . .  .g  117 
press  a  suit  with  passion. . .  .6  479 

here  shall  the  press a  SOT 

Pressed-between  these  pages. .« 154 

piUow  lightly  pressed ft  392 

Pressure-feel  the  p.  of  a  hand,  .r  315 

pressure  of  the  heavy r  444 

Presuming-thou  art  too  p k  154 

Presumption-pay  for  their  p.*.  ti  460 
most  it  is  p.  in  us,  when*. . . .« 194 
Pretence-loathing  pretence. . .  .m  63 
Pretend-can  direct,  when  all  p. .  o  492 
Pretended-a  p.  fHend  is  worse .  9  204 
Pretender-who  that  pretender. ft  85 
Prettiest>p.  thing  in  the  world. A  81 

Pretty-pretty  her  blushing ft  86 

she  is  pretty  to  walk  with. .  .^478 

Prevailment~of  strong  p.* ft  480 

Prevarlcate-dost  prevaricate. .  .g  87 

Prevent-the  ways  to  wail* y  72 

Prey-alive  and  wriggling., ft  80 
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■hark  ami  tiger  muRt  bavo  p.  .r  203 

to  their  prey  do  rouse* q  289 

Talcur  preys  on  reason* e  451 

■oon  preys  upon  itself* j  451 

linnter.and  his  p.  was  man. .  .t  458 
wrought  preys  on  herself. .  .m  419 

soon  preys  npon  itself* 1 191 

the  birds  of  prey* r  308 

lie  deem'd  his  proy e  320 

•ick  of  prey,  yet  howling....i427 
wrens  make  p.  vrherocagle8*oa  384  j 

Prlcc-for  vrhat  earth  gives  ns.  ,..j  GO 
high  the  p's  for  knowledge. .  .d  8G 
all  are  of  different  prices. . .  .h  489 
■he  is  a  pearl  whoso  price*,  .n  477 

friend  above  all  price i  168 

the  price  of  one  fair  word*,  .h  20:1 

]frick-J  have  no  spur  to  prick*. . » 9 
canse,  to  p.  us  to  redress*. . .  .n  379 
honour,  the  spur  that  pricks.m  199 

honour  pricks  me  on* y  199 

eew,  prick  our  fingers,  dull,  .p  482 

Pride-wretched  was  his  pride. . .  v  62 

eternal  soul  of  pride J  109 

they  are  rich  in  their  prido.  .p  141 
it  is  the  gardener's  prido.  ...gHO 

modest  unaffected  prido c  150 

the  eagle,  at  his  prido  of . . . .  v  138 
the  rose  with  all  her  prido.  .x  153 
is  in  poesy  a  decent  prido. .  .q  340 
pauses  of  reluctant  pride. . .  .14  422 

pride  of  thcso  our  days 1 487 

Toeo  is  wont  with  p.  to  swell.  A  152 

he  that  is  low  no  prido 7.- 1(>5 

forest  world,8tripi>cd  of  its  p .  ji  375 
May  was  then  in  its  pride. .  .c  2*21 

my  high-blown  pride* «•  179 

price,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill. y  239 
outworks  of  suspicious  p. . .  .^  4C5 
or  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry. .  .p319 
Bin  is  p.  that  apes  humility  .m  34C 

pride  in  their  port r  340 

in  reas'ning  p..  oar  error »346 

prido  still  is  aiming  at 5  34(i 

pride,  the  never- failing  vico.u  S40 

pride  is  at  tbo  bottom  of v  340  1 

prido  is  his  own  glass* y  340 

pride  at  length  broke* a  347 

pride  hath  no  other  glass*. .  .e  347 
who  cries  out  on  p.,  that*. .  .g  317 
humility  is  lovo's  true  p. . .  .u  249 
prido  that  licks  the  duut. . .  .0  495 
glory,  as  we  sink  in  prido. .  .w  501  1 
xnore  disguises,  than  prido.  .j  34G  | 
•hows  great  p.  or  11  ttlo  sense .  r  4  i2 

pride  often  guides 5  299 

pride  made  the  devil ./34S 

and  spite  of  pride n  348 

Ariesi-by  this  meddling  p.*. .  ..c  88 
the  priest  attends  to  speak*,  c  259 

priests,  tapers,  temples r  241 

priests  pray  for  enemies*. .  M  498 
priest,  beware  your  board*,  .v  303 
Babbiand  p.  may  be  chained.z  443 

Srime-of  the  joyous  prime... m  112 
year's  l^shp. ;  her  harvests. a  371 
Tiolets  were  past  their  p. . .  .d(  160 
reach 'd  her  prime 2  293 

^Primcval-this  is  the  forest  p.  .Jk  432 

2kiinro9e-makes  a  splendid. . .  .m  31 
pale  p's  look'd  their  best. . .  .1 129 


primrose  pale  and  violet. . . .  ./130 
himself  the  primrose  path*,  .r  317 
primrose  to  the  grave  is  gone.a  437 

primrose  down  the  brae g  120 

p.  our  woodlands  adorn h  126 

primrose-eyes  each  morning. i  131 

primrose  by  the  river's* s  131 

p.  stars  in  tbo  shadowy u  371 

p.  sweet  is  flinging  perfume. 9  372 

and  the  pale  primrose n  271 

the  reach  of  primrose  sky  ...e  288 

the  p's  are  awaken'd J 128 

primroses  deck  tbo  banks...  c  129 
'tis  the  first  primrose  1  sec.  .a  150 
the  primroso  banks,  bow  fair. 6  150 

welcome,  palo  primrose c  150 

p's  burst  where  I  stand d  150 

song  greets  tbo  p's  birth «?  150 

tbo  primrose  opes  its  eye. . .  ./150 

bunches  of  penny,  p's g  150 

the  p.  and  tbo  daisy  Lloom.  .h  150 
p.  peeps  bene<itb  tbo  thorn,  .i  150 

bountiful  primroses kl50 

p.  for  a  veil  bad  spread m  15i) 

evening  primroses  o'er o  150 

Prince-sweet  aspect  of  princes*. n  9 

a  prince's  delicates* c  07 

tbo  priaco  of  darkness  is*. . .  .A  93 

tlio  death  of  priuccs* j  85 

prince  who  nobly  cried .j  79 

many  princes  at  a  shoot*. . .  .u  84 

but  princes  kill* ti  498 

women,  like  p's,  find  faw. . .  .<  475 

princo  wboso  approach n  389 

made  proud  by  princes*. . .  .n  142 
p.  wbat  bejjcar  pities  not*..  »333 
if  you  were  a  prince's  son*,  .t  333 

tbou  for  a  true  pri:icc"" m  213 

princo  without  betters  is  a.,  .c  367 
p's  that  would  tbcir  people. (Z  307 
princes  learn  no  art  truly. . .«  307 
a  prince  tbo  moment  ho  is. .  j?  308 

and  sat  as  princes {  296 

the  princo  my  brother  hatb*.r  188 
l^rinco  wbo  neplects  or c443 

Princess-any  princess* r  104 

a  princess  wrongbt  it  mc*. .  .i  220 

p.  of  rivers,  how  I  lovo m  304 

and  sat  as  princess v  193 

Principal-seems  p.  alono i  254 

I  don't  belie vo  in  principaLm  176 
why  is  tbo  p.  conccal'd h  322 

Principle-witb  times d  46 

subjects  are  robols  trom  p. .  .<;  306 

'tis  a  principle  of  war r  458 

p.  is  not  an  honest  man u  193 

Print-said,  "  John,  print  it.". .  A  30 

see  one's  name  in  print a  37 

I'll  print  it,  and  shame e  318 

and,  faith,  he'll  prcnt  it. ..  .to  305 
bo  that  commcth  in  print.,  .r  299 

Printer-by  which  the  printer.  .<  S8 
belong  to  the  art  of  the  p. . .  .c  313 
tbo  jour,  printer  with  gray,  .g  318 

Printing-the  art  of  printing .  .u  101 
caused  printing  to  bo  used*./318 
employ  our  artisans  in  p.  ...r  305 
p.  is  the  transcript  of  words. 1 480 

Priority-priority  and  place*..  .&  325 

Prison-waUs  do  not  a  prison. .  .0  66 
a  palace  and  a  prison  on 9  68 


to  me  it  is  a  prison e421 

a  prison  is  a  house  of  care. . .  i  847 
compare  this  prison,  whcre*j  347 
universal  plodding  prisons*.|>  433 

Prisoned-in  a  parlour e  491 

Prisoner-the  p's  release 1 391 

p.  in  his  twisted  gyves* ^243 

Prithee-prithee,  why  so  palo.  .0  249 

prytbeo,  say  on* <306 

Privacy-p.  of  glorious  light  is.  .«26' 
Private-takes  no  private  road. . .  1 20 

God  enters  by  a  p.  door p  213 

what  p.  griefs  they  have*.. .  .c  188 
tbo  p.  wound  is  deepest*. .  .m  431 
Privilege-should  nothing  p.*.  .k  219 
privilege  of  si>eaking  first. .  .n479 
Priz.^-contcnd  till  all  the  prizo .  .c  8 
I  prizo  above  my  dukedom"^.. /j 40 

wo  prizo  books, and cI33 

prize  not  to  tbo  worth* c  103 

lot  mo  gain  tbo  prizo 7  244 

wj  prizo  tbo  stronger /454 

prizo  tbo  flowers  of  May y  195 

excels  In  what  we  prize 7:  304 

tbo  wicked  prize  itself" A  303 

p.  tbo  the  tbinj?  ungain'd*.  ./480 

p.  is  hardly  worth  the  coct.  .e  479 

Probability-largo  rango  of  i>'fl.5  206 

keep  probability  in  view 7c  414 

Proboscis- wreathed  his  lithe  p  .n  12 

Proceed-more  tbcy  proceed  thc.p  07 

'tis  imposaiblo  you  should  p.o  93 

I  did  proceed  upon  just* rr219 

proceed  to  j  ndgment* 1 218 

will  proceed  no  further* e  321 

I  thus  suddenly  proceed*. . .  ./477 
Pro<ligal-strango  tbo  p.  should. &  17 

the  generous  prodigal A- 311 

yet  prodigal  of  ease *  401 

was  p.  of  summery  shino. .  .dCC2 
liko  a  prodigal  doth  nature,  o  139 

Prodigy-what  p's  surprise 1 232 

Produco-too  slowly  ever  to m441 

Product-of  Uis  hands  forgot.. .  <» 370 

Production-moro  p's  of  tbo »  97 

Profanation-foul  profanatlon*.rt  472 
Profano-so  old,  and  so  p.*.... ^7  216 

hence  yo  profane,  I  hato 7^  201 

Profcss-I  do  p.  to  bo  no  less*. .  .6  51 

Profcssion-in  limited  p's* z  418 

every  man  a  debtor  to  his  p. a  293 
Profit-and  calculating  profits. ..«  36 

gained  tbo  most  profit /  38 

profit  by  bis  errors* <J103 

king  to  tbo  profit  of  all 7  447 

p.,  by  losing  of  our  prayers*.m  345 
profits  small,  and  you  have. 5  338 

to  profit,  learn  to  praise 2 178 

hour  employ 'd  great  p.  yield.n  176 
no  profit  grows,  where  is  no*.p  176 

title  and  profit,  I  resign jri99 

hop  for  his  profit  I  thus r  468 

Profitable-good,  astobop g40 

profitable  to  reckon  up tH 

revenge  is  profitable k  363 

not  so  estimable,  profltable*.y  49C 
Profound-p.  of  love  to  man. .  .d  181 
the  most  profound  Joy  has.  .r21S 
profound  this  solitary  tree..m  441 
Progeny-contain  a  p.  of  life. .  .a  40 
a  progeny  of  learning •238 
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frogress-p.  gains  tho  goal «  9 

ferer'd  tlie  progress v  261 

begins  his  golden  progress"*.  Z  447 

Progressive-reason's  p g  355 

Prohibition-root  of  an  onr . . .  .0 1G5 

there  is  a  p.  so  divine* ai09 

Project-their  project  cross'd.  .to  117 
Prologue-tho  p.  is  tho  grace. .  .0  293 
what's  past  is  prologiitf*....n327 
Promethean-tho  right  P.  Arc*.  ./IIO 
Promisc-p's  of  yonthfal  heat. . . .«  6 

bejond  the  p.  of  his  ago* <  72 

]keep  or  break  our  p's  to  pay.  .e  79 
bis  promises  were,  as  he*. . .  .&  88 
where  moat  it  promises*. . .  .a  107 
we  promise — ^hopo— believe. m  116 
leaned  on  her  wavering  p . . .  .e  201 
zeal  outruns  his  promise. . .  .0 156 

ftland  of  promiso 7362 

thy  p's  aro  like  Adonis'*. . .  .r  3i7 

buds  tho  p.  of  celestial (347 

a  voice  of  p.  they  come w  127 

precise  in  promise-keeping*.©  347 
promise  constantly  redeems,  i  25 J 
swells  tho  more  it  promise8*&  3C6 
spring  I  whoso  simplest  p...p  370 

tho  future  keeps  it  p's i  191 

promise,  and  red  lips q  270 

mild  arch  of  promise 0  352 

in  hues  of  ancient  promise . .  q  362 
all  her  promises  aro  sure ...  .|>  358 

knowing  your  p.  to  mo i  431 

who  broke  no  promiso o  319 

the  promise  of  tho  dawn . . .  .<  446 
p's  were,  as  ho  then  was*. .  .p  347 
keep  the  word  of  promise*.. g  317 

Promiscd-whisper'd  p *  200 

Promising-is  the  very  ixiir*  .  .6 107 
Promontory-I  sat  upon  a  p.*.. a  201 

around  tho  promontory o  440 

Prompt-ono  alone,  however  p. 5  SCO 
Prompter-falling  to  tho  p'8bcll.t234 

Pronouncc-it  faithfully* 5  479 

Proof-no  sadder  proof  can  be.  .d  253 

and  proof  of  arms* {  2GS 

it  is  no  proof  of  a  man's o  213 

all  proofs  sleeping  else* 1 215 

as  proofs  of  holy  writ* g216 

nor  needing  p.  nor  proving,  v  241 
which  is  incapable  of  x)roof..o  307 
p.  is  called  impossibility*. . . f  465 

proof  to  pass  her  down v  413 

he  put  in  proof cc  303 

Prop-that  doth  sustain* r  91 

Propagate-propagato  and  rot.. a  234 

thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have*.t  187 

Propensity-the  least  p.  to  Jeer  .A  309 

Propcrty-what  ■properij  ho  has.e  49 

thought  is  tho  property 0  833 

a  property  of  easiness* k  322 

whose  violent  p.  fordoos*. .  ,q  248 
ProphetHsounds  like  a  p's. ..  .to  347 

perverts  tho  prophets .jp  350 

p.  descending  from  Sinai. .  ,g  411 
music  is  the  prophet's  art. .  .i  282 

prophets  of  firagranco n  127 

God's  p's  of  tho  beautiful.  ..y  334 
He  made  His  prophets  poets  j  338 
p's  whisper  fearful  change*.m  4C0 
Jesters  do  often  prove  p's*. .  .i  216 
champions  tore  the  prophets*?  197 


fUling  mantle  of  the  p ( 446 

p.  of  evil  I  never  hadst uSil 

Prophetic-hear  the  voice  p. .  .s  242 

0  my  p.  soul  I  mine  uncle*.. A  498 
Proportion-needs  a  like  p*. . .  ,t  170 

in  Just  p.  envy  grows dll6 

and  no  proportion  kept* . . . .  ( 283 
Proposo-man  proposes,  but  God.e  92 

Proposcth-God  disposeth- i  348 

Proposition-of  a  lover* f  246 

Proprietor-p.  of  Just  applause. s  COO 

Propriety-standard  of  p r  48 

Prosc-p.  her  younger  sistors.  .q  310 

verse  will  seem  prose g  354 

unattemptcd  yet  in  p.  or.,  .^b  494 
p.  in  theseventccnth.poetry.d  238 
proso  is  a  walk  of  business,  .e  238 
nut  poetry,  but  p.  run  mad. «  830 
verso  what  others  say  in  p .  .d  337 
florid  pK>se.  nor  honied  lies.^  838 
poetry  is  older  than  prose. .  .0  333 
in  fewer  words  than  prose ...  2  310 
Prospoct-tho  noblest  prospect. .«  69 
though  but  in  distant  p. ...  J 193 

all  the  lawny  p's  wide 1 278 

when  in  act  they  cease,  in  p.u  334 
distant  prospects  please . . .  .to  225 

thy  prospect  heaven m  157 

his  proBi>ectH  brightening. .  .n  SCO 

Prospcr-treason  doth  never  p../431 

pronounc'd  the  name  of  p.*..e  422 

Prospcrcd-ls  past,  aud  p A  493 

Prosperity-prosperity  conceaLs.  ^6 
swells  in  pufTd  i)rosi)crity, . .  n66 
a  jest's  prosperity  lies  in*. .  ^216 

hath  been  in  prospcrite {  267 

prosperity  with  a  littlomore.2  496 
p's  the  very  bond  of  love. . .  .p  498 

Proflperous-hopo  a  p.  end x  844 

Prostitution-the  loathsome  p.  ,g  243 

hate  tho  p.  of  tho  namo 10 172 

Prostrate-firo  with  p.  face. , . .  ^157 

Protcct-and  I'll  protect  it o  432 

I*rotecting-thy  p.  power c  431 

Protection-p.  and  patriotism. m  490 
in  thy  protection  I  conflde. .  v  343 
Protous-P.  rising  from  tho  sea. 17  56 
Prototypo-bright  p.  on  high. .  .d  403 
Protracted-howe'er  p.  death ....  r  82 
Proud-thelrraco  in  Holy  Writ. . .%  32 

death,  be  not  proud o  80 

all  the  proud  shall  bo y82 

made  proud  by  iirinccs*. . .  .n  142 
too  proud  to  importune.  .,..p  105 
p.  be  tho  rose,  with  rain. . .  ,h  155 
proud,  OS  proud  as  Lucifer.. X;  346 
unlamented  pass  the  proud.  .<  346 
he  is  so  plaguy  p.,  that* x  346 

1  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as*,  .z  346 
apt  thepoor  are  tobe  proud*.  6  347 
proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff*. . .«  497 
instruct  my  sorrow  to  be  p.*.t4  397 
is  proud  cats  up  himself*. .  .y  346 

oft  make  women  proud* s  477 

proud  as  a  Peeress q  384 

Proudcr-I'm  the  prouder  for  it .  2  346 
p.  than  rustling  in  uni)aid*.d347 

proud  as  a  punk g384 

Proudly-p.  rising  o'er  the 1 486 

Prove-they  nothing  prove « 14 

to  proye  her  ptrength ,,.,,,,  ./275 


he  shall  prove  a  friend. e  1G8 

prove  which  Is  the  stronger,  d  458 

Proverb-books  like  proverbs. .  .r  40 

is  a  p.  old  and  of  excellent. .  ,d  201 

Provide-p's  a  home  from x  163 

the  goods  the  gods  p.  thee. . .  to  491 

Providenco-whate'er  kind  P «  65 

of  P.  foreknowledge,  will (64 

to  P.  resign  the  rest si53 

behind  a  frowning  P e348 

assert  eternal  Providence. . .  .2  348 

P.  all  good  and  wise g348 

eye  me,  blesa'd Providence,  .n  407 

Providence  their  guide 2484 

Provoke-good  p.  to  harm* u  2S3 

Provokest-that  thou  oft  p.*. .  .a 891 
Provoketh-p.  thieves  sooner*..  .0 18 

Prow-speed  on  her  prow to  812 

youth  on  the  prow,  and ( 486 

Prudence-and  prudence  foUy .  .m  73 

imagines  p.  all  his  own A  S79 

Prudent-be  p.,  and  if  you «  43 

a  prudent  man  must* e  44 

'tis  prudent  to  enjoy  it  all. . .  .«65 
pushes  his  prudent  purpose.  <  278 

choice  of  tho  prudent bSX 

Prunella-is  all  but  leather  or  p. &  60 
Pruning-all  for  want  of  p.*. . .  10 195 
Pry-aloof  at  ween  the  pillars,  oa  159 

pry  on  every  side* i  294 

Psalm-purloina  the  P's ,p  350 

Public-all  actions  are  public  . .  .r  2 

to  speak  in  p.  on  the  stage. . .  .^  76 

having  to  advise  the  public. y  228 

unknown  to  public  view. ...g 395 

Publican-fawning  p.,  helook8*pl92 

Publish-did  I  p.  all  I  admire.  .j31d 

to  p.  what  you  please 6  301 

Publish ing-of  his  own A  318 

Pudding-solemniz'd  tho ..{  99 

Bweots  of  hasty  pudding  ....  ^  99 

two  puddings  smok'd j>g9 

p.  against  empty  praise 6b  495 

Puflf-p's,  powders,  patches. .  .to  495 
solemn  interposing  puff. ..  .a  321 
puff  and  speak  and  pause ...  a  321 

Pullcth-down,  he  setteth ./M3 

Pulpit-to  the  p.,  where  it J  i&l 

called  to  stand  in  the  pulpit.  1 317 
dew  of  pulpit  eloquence. . .  .p  311 

Pulse-pulse  of  the  patriot a  71 

day  by  day  the  pulse's  fail . .  .^  141 

have  pulses  red \  242 

a  pulse  of  air  tliat  must. ...  e  282 

in  pulses  come  and  go a  212 

very  pulse  of  the  machine  .  .r47& 
general  p.  of  life  stood  still.  .0  393 

restless  pulse  of  care k  396 

Pumpkin-our  chair  a  broad  p.a  296 

Pun-puns  of  tulips n  315 

Punish-by  crime  to  p.  crime,  .d  448 

welcome  which  comes  to  p*.j>  463 

Punishment-first  constant  p...5  G2 

languor  is  a  punishment  . .  .r  203 

sin  let  loose  6i>caks  p 1 3S4 

object  of  punishment  is la  349 

back  to  thy  punishment n  349 

Punk-prouder  as  a  punk 9  384 

Puppet-have  their  p.  plays. . . .«  261 

church,  but  are  but  puppets.  1 204 

Purchase-p,  lu  |v  good  opinion*.c  7 
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but  in  p.  of  its  worth to  487 

Purchased- with  pain  p.  doth*  ./  89 
Pure-time  hath  mado  them  p .  .n  39 

as  pure  as  snow* hl2 

to  the  pure  all  things g5i 

eloquence  along,  serenely  p. 1 103 

too  pure  and  too  honest r  109 

is  not  this  lily  pure 1 145 

a  pure,  cool  lily  bending.  ...q  145 

pure  and  perfect,  sweet i  133 

heart  whole,  pure  in  faith.  77 1C8 
in  p.  and  vestal  modesty*. .  .b  222 

can  be  p.  in  its  purpose ^210 

pure — from  pity's  mine  ....  A:  415 
p.  mind  sees  her  forever.  ...p  470 
pure  in  thought  as  angels..  .6  245 
peaceful,  loyal;  loving,  p  ..j9  493 
naughty  that  wa.s  not.  p  and.j/  442 
who  kept  thy  truth  so  p.. 6 445 
p.  as  Ho  to  whom  they  pray.y  348 

as  pure  as  snow* (7387 

pure,  as  the  prayer  which. . .  /  473 

the  real  Simon  Pure p490 

Parcr-purcr  than  snow a  134 

Purgatory-thou  wilt  go  to  p ...  2 114 

Purge- p.  it  to  a  sound* A  310 

iniritan-the  day.  like  a  P n  273 

Parity-soil  her  virgin  purity .  .a 64 

holiness  and  her  purity ....  ^275 

preach,  without  words  of  p.  m  145 

emblem  of  stainless  purity,  .d  153 

Porling-in  purling  streams. .  .u  239 

Parloin-purloins  the  Psalms,  p  35C 

Purloined-a  tithe  p.  cankers,  .g 359 

Pnrplo-the  pu  rple  land o  390 

the  thyme  her  puri>k> d  132 

bom  in  the  p.,  bom  to  joy..  ./140 

the  purple  ook-lcaf  falls o  272 

everywhere  the  p.  asters nod.&  376 

with  p.  sanguine  bright e  411 

evening's  growing  purple...  2  411 
chambers  p.  with  the  alpiue.2  3G5 

a«e  the  purple  trilliums « 158 

come  to  ope  the  purple*. . .  .p  459 
purple  the  sails,  and  so*. ...  9  381 
Parpled-sky  p.  and  paled, ...  .to  411 
Parpose-the  flighty  p.  never*,  .g  89 
purpos(»  mistook  fall'n*. . .  .e  1U5 
thus  for  purposes  benign.,  .m  150 

to  bo  happy  is  not  the  p u  190 

there  is  purpose  in  pain. . .  .n  325 
trumpet  to  his  puri>oscs*. .  .m4G7 

p.  in  the  glowing  breast 1 304 

fitting  for  your  purpose*.  ...t  317 
ages  one  increasing  purposed  421 

life  can  bo  pure  in  its  p g  210 

p.  and  his  conscience* d  3G8 

TOWS  to  every  purpose* «  291 

Pnrso-steala  my  p.  steals  trash*.r  50 
shut  not  thy  purse-strings...  .c  63 
pnt  but  money  in  thy  p.*. . .  v  2C8 

as  thy  purse  cau  buy* ./320 

memory,  like  a  purse 1 260 

Pursue-yet  tho  wrong  pursue,  .x  49 
seem  to  fly  it,  it  will  pursued-  380 
-what  shadows  wo  pursue.. .  .g  380 

each  pursues  his  own n  451 

tho  worst  pursue d  462 

Ptirsuing-p.  that  that  flics*,    g  247 

achieving,  still  pursuing.. .  .h  328 

Tnntiit-of  knowledge  undor, .  w222 


Pursy-fatness  of  these  p.* b  455 

Push-p's  up  the  sward  alread7.ml37 

push  on— keep  moving (6331 

to  push  with  resistless  way  .ce  808 

wo  puHh  time  from  us o  428 

Put-never  p.  off  till  to-morrow.2  423 
Putty-compound  of  p.  and..  ..a  198 
Puzzled-rat  her  p.  him  to  do. .  .j  203 
p's  the  will,  and  makes  us*. ./ 170 
Pyramid-shook  within  their  p's.e  69 

p.  set  off  his  memories b  114 

the  pyramids  tbomsclves. . .  .p  104 

the  tap 'ring  pyramid /274 

regal  elevation  of  pyramids.m  274 

virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  p's  b  450 

Pythagoras-groat  P.  of  yore. .  .6  301 

a. 

Quack-despairing  q's  with. . .  r  349 

Quail-and  pipings  of  the  quail,  i  30 

q.  clamors  for  his  running  . .  M67 

incessant  pijK'd  the  q's d  376 

quail  and  shake  the  orb*. . . .  v  367 

makes  tho  strong  man  quail  b  442 

Quaint-daisies  q.,  with  savour  1 138 

pansics  quaint  and  low s  127 

Quake-Mars  might  quake  to.  .cI457 

who  quake  to  say  they  love.^  249 

Quolify-q.  the  fire's  extremo*m  246 

Quolity-but  personal  qualities.! 62 

best  in  quality MOl 

dearth  or  seasons  quality*,  .z  251 

do  draw  the  inward  q* m  218 

hitting  a  grosser  quality*a. .«  218 

gi  vo  us  a  taste  of  your  q*. ...  6  350 

Quantity- infinite  in  quantity.  HOI 

Quarrel-nothing  but  q.  and —  a  32 

wo  quarrel  in  print* to  40 

a  very  pretty  quarrel a  68 

motto  of  all  quarrels c68 

in  quarrels  interpose qCl 

a  quarrel,  ho.  already* tCl 

to  find  quarrt'l  in  a  straw*. .  .u  67 
in  a  false  quarrel  there  is*. . . »  67 

quarrel  with  a  man* «  67 

no  other  q.  else  to  Eome*. .  .n  469 
a  q.,  but  nothing  wherefore*/ 262 
nations  shall  not  quarrel. .  .d  458 

sudden  and  quick  in  q* d  312 

fill  tho  court  with  quarrcls*.a  431 

q.  about  a  hoop  of  gold*  ...  .a  305 

Quarry-tecm'd  with  human. .  .i  232 

breaks  tho  quarry-ledge 1 318 

Quarter-I  show  you  but  a  q...  .i  276 

Quarto-a  beautiful  quarto  pago  q  40 

Queen-the  rose,  the  queen  of. .  j  18 

every  lady  would  be  queen..  ./50 

furnish  crowns  for  all  the  q'8.<  103 

an  undisputed  queen a  141 

a  q.  for  all  their  world  of. .  .u  151 
blush,  tho  queen  of  every.,  .u  151 

what  queen  so  fair 1 345 

O  virgin  qucon  of  spring  . .  .u  145 
a  high-born  forest  qu<;en. .  .to  146 
cactuses,  a  queen  might  don.d  135 
daffodil  is  our  doorsido  q. .  .m  137 
camo  tho  fair  young  queen . .(/  872 
I'm  to  bo  queen  o*  tho  May . .«  271 

tho  silver-footed  queen r  274 

queen  and  huntress. e  276 

follow  their  q.  leader  I^m .  .i  275 


fair  queen  of  night q215 

heaven's  chastest  queen  ...  .A  276 

sacred  queen  of  night j  376 

that  queen  of  secrecy k  128 

queen  of  tho  garden  art  thou  c  162 
queen  rose,  so  fair  and  sweet  c  162 
tho  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen.  1 168 
queen  unveiled  her  peerless^  411 
royal  makings  of  a  queen*,  .a  368 

a  queen  might  stop  at 1:739 

lie  in  a  great  queen's  bosom  k  239 

the  queen  of  marriage h  465 

q.  of  all.  tho  glorious  orange  1 439 
glory  of  tho  British  Queen,  .a  360 

sho  looks  a  queen e  476 

she  moves  no  queen e  478 

queen  of  chil<lishjoy.<» t366 

mulberry  tn'«}  ia  of  trees  the  q.i  438 

flaunting  extravagant  q <  428 

Quench-quench  your  blushes*  u  35 

quench  not  the  dim q2S0 

as  seek  to  quench  tho  fire*,  .x  245 

do  not  seek  to  quench* m246 

rivers  cannot  quench* h  123 

scarce  serves  to  queach*. .  .to  187 
Qucst-what  lawful  q.  have  . . . . j  217 

Questant,  the  bravest  q.* ./200 

Question-ask  me  no  q's  and. ...qT! 
he  will  answer  the  questions  v  81 
hurried  question  of  despair,  .p  90 

that  is  the  question* u72 

questions  we  ask  of  him e  169 

question  our  ncc«-nsiiics*.. .  .Z 287 

q's  answerlevs,  and  yet 1 468 

arguments  and  q.  deep* e  430 

Quotation-q's  from  profane.  ..r.t  360 

collections  of  Latin  q's n360 

where  there  is  no  quotation.. < 360 
quotation,  llko  muchlx.'ttcr.u  360 
q.  requires  more  delicacy. . .  .r  350 

may  be  preserved  by  q x  360 

q.  gives  completeness a  361 

q.  is  good  only  when g  351 

q.  confesses  Inferiori  ty j  361 

classical  q.  is  the  parole 1 361 

every  q.  contributes to  361 

not  to  suffer  a  qtiotation  ...  .0  351 

Quoto-who  is  the  first  to  q j  350 

to  q.  copiously  and  well 7c  350 

Pineda  q's  moro  authors /  350 

as  occasion  serv'd  would  q.  .0  350 

those  who  never  quote 1 350 

grow  immortal  as  they  q. . .  .tc  361 
he  can  q.  Horace,  Juvenal. .  .b  354 

a  great  man  q's  bravely c  351 

all  minds  quoto (2  351 

quoto  not  only  books  and . . . .  e  361 

we  q.  temples  and  houses e  361 

ablo  to  quoto  another's  wit.,  a  471 
Quoted-in  return  are  seldom  q.t  350 
Quotcr-q's  who  deserve  the. .  .10 360 

Is  the  first  quoter  of  it A351 

Quick-quiet  to  q.  bosoms  is  a.  .w  61 

moro  quick  than  words* c  480 

how  q.  and  fresh  art  thou*,  .b  248 

quick  as  lijjhtning c  199 

Quickly- well  it  wore  done  q.*. .  ./i  3 
Quickness-q.  ever  to  bo  taught. &  496 

Quicksand-a  q.  of  deceit* bb  87 

Quicksilver-of  such q.  clay. .  .to  208 
Quid-he  turns  his  quid  of ^318 
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<2niet-kecp  a  bower  q.  for  iu. .  .a  18 
q.  to  quick  bosoms  la  a  hell,  .w  61 

life  with  quiet  hours* r  66 

rural  q.,  friendship,  books. . .  .t  67 
Bweot  delight  a  q.  life  affords .  e  350 
noonday  q.  holds  the  hill. .  ..i  S50 
hallowed  quiet  of  the  past. .  .a  494 
in  such  a  bright,  late  quiet.. o  466 

still— first  Dr.  Quiet a  310 

constant  quiet  flUs  my sS94 

such  songs  hare  power  to  q.Jk  896 
thou  come  to  start  my  q.*..  .p  214 
quiet  which  crawls  round. . .»  437 

Quiotness-a  q.  of  spirit*. r  828 

Ood  givoth  q.  at  last e  862 

like  indeed  to  death's  own  q.&892 
Quietude-delight  and  q.  of . ...  a  890 
Quill-wren  with  little  quiU*. . .  .233 

my  gray-goose  quill X;  331 

Quip-quips  and  cranks p  264 

Quire-fall  voiced  q.  below.  ...q  282 

Quirk-light  quirks  of  music. .  .d  283 

quirks  of  Joy.  and  grief*.  ...bb  403 

quirks  of  blazoning  pens*. .  .p  476 

Quit-quit  your  books e  406 

for  we  must  quit  ourselves,  .j  311 

Quiver-back  into  his  golden  q.i  411 

flesh  will  q.  when  the  pincers .  e  362 

in  all  his  quiver's  choice. . .  .d456 

quivers  every  leaf &  404 

stakes  his  quiver,  bow d  243 

Babbi-R.  and  priest  may  bo. . .as  443 
Babbit-timid  r's  lighter  tread. {133 

Babelais-R.  or  the  fathers A;  318 

Bacc-two  twins  of  winged  race.d83 
auspicious  day  began  the  race^  34 

their  race  in  Holy  Writ »  82 

as  girt  torun  arace p69 

tho  race  is  won «82 

we  follow,  and  race s823 

of  a  timc-honour'd  race n  394 

attorneys  now  an  useless  r.  .r  349 
backward,  and  so  lose  the  r.  .e  116 
v.'inding-sheet  of  Edward's  t.x  117 
differ  in  the  r.  of  their  lives.!;  162 
of  her  beauteous  r.  the  last . .  9 140 

the  latest  of  her  race m  273 

bird  r.  quicken  and  wheel,  .m  374 

race's,  better  than  we e  201 

as  the  race  from  which  he...g  203 
all  the  race  of  men  obey. . .  .n  241 
human  r.  trom.  China  to  Peru.<334 
within  the  limits  of  its  race. «239 

the  race  by  vigour e  408 

Back-leave  not  a  rack  behind*. X;  46 

nor  leave  a  rack  behind n  105 

on  tho  r.  of  a  too  easy  chair. 0  205 

Backing-r.  o'er  her  fkce.  the. .  .<  275 

Badianco-of  glowing  r.  rare, .  .9 149 

was  laughing  with  r.  bright  .p  871 

radiance  and  odour  are  not. .  1 15G 

radiance  of  eternity z  235 

take  r.,  and  are  rainbow'd. .  .b  193 

r.  from  her  dewey  locks h  446 

with  radiance  insincere f  304 

Ibadiant-r.  bow  of  pillared  fires. « 16 
radiant  with  thy  presence. .  ./140 
by  her  own  radiant  light. . .  .d454 
I*,  as  the  air  around  a  star. .  .p  401 


r.  rulers,  when  they  set «401 

front  and  r.  eyes  of  day. . . .  .0  447 

Rafter-sheds  with  smoky  r's. .  .d73 

Bag-it  in  r's.  a  pigmy's  straw*.y884 

sat.  in  unwomanly  rags A  225 

though  In  rags  ho  lies i  252 

away,  thou  rag* o258 

one  flaunts  in  rags «165 

in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. «  453 
paper— oven  a  rag  like  this,  m  480 

Bago-in  rage  deaf  as  tho  sea*. . .  2 11 

strong  without  rage.^ &48 

with  rage  doth  sympathise*,  .r  72 

here  brib'd  the  rago  of e68 

what  ill-starr'd  rage  divides  b  174 
qualify  tho  fire's extremer.*.m246 
nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. . .  o  325 

your  own  native  rage c  294 

what  rage  for  fame  attends,  .a  116 
preceptial  medicine  to  rage*,  o  187 
Ikctions  bear  away  their  r . . .  <  458 
swell,  and  rage,  and  foam*. .  o  404 
lightning  and  impetuous  r. .  h  404 
heaven  has  no  r.  liko  love. .  a  192 
emotions  both  of  r.  and  fcar.ifc  490 

BaU-I'll  raU  and  brawl* r  258 

IwiUrail.  and  say* 6463 

equal  strength  to  rail. A  481 

say.  that  she  rail,  why* m  477 

Bailed-and  r.  on  lady  fortuno*.«165 

Baiment-  wear  them  like  his  r.*.a451 
outshine  the  r.  of  a  king. . .  p  126 
in  raiment  white  and  gold. .  a  151 

Rain-the  r.  to  mist  and  cloud. .  .t  45 

gather'd  rains  descend 0  69 

as  frank  as  rain  on m  42 

down  comes  rain  drop m  82 

Idissolvo  it  to  rain «69 

no  rain  left  in  heaven <90 

dewdrop  and  rain  drop 0  93 

we  knew  it  would  rain v  351 

litUo  r.  will  fill  the  lilly's. .  ,v>  851 

the  power.  Oraln 0  851 

all  day  the  rain  bathed 6  852 

how  beautifril  is  the  rain. .  .d  352 
ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fiist.e  352 
it  rains  and  the  wind  is. . . .  ./352 
tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  r.g  362 
befriend  thee  more  with  r.*.t  352 

some  droppings  of  rain q  411 

black  night  and  driving  T...g  313 
is  there  not  rain  enough  in*/359 

rain.  rain,  and  sun p  362 

the  more  the  rainikUs 9  439 

on  the  rocks  a  scarlet  rain. . .  e  1S3 

it  never  rains  roses. el52 

thunder,  lightning,  or  in  r.*.  a  260 

oft  a  little  morning  rain <  230 

rain  scented  eglantine. ......  1 155 

shrunk  before  the  bitter  r . . .  o  160 
the  weary  r.  fklls  ceaseless. .  q  272 
came  in  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain,  m  373 
refuses  ae  wee  drap  o'  rain . .  a  874 
tho  rain,  to  see  them  dying.  .2  874 
with  r.  and  tempest  above,  .m  875 
as  the  mist  resembles  rain. . .  1 869 
gentle  rain  ttom,  heaven*. . .  J  263 

rain  the  thistle  bendeth e  404 

come  when  the  rains g  2C9 

shining  ranks  of  rain .j  270 

his  grave  r's  many  a  teai^. .  .<2 185 


r.  whose  drops  quench  kisses.*  391 
mist  and  a  weeping  raiiUj  •  •  .<^ia 
bright  eyes  rain  influence  Jj;:%Jl09 
seen  sunshine  and  r.  at  once*l  110 
ground  with  warm  rain  wet. « 180 
all  silent  save  the  dripping  t.jm  383 

Bainbow-hue  unto  the  r.* a  16 

a  rainbow's  warning b  271 

beautiful  as  the  r..  and  as. .  .p  272 
rainbow,  based  on  ocean. . .  .y  287 
rainbow  shines  to  cheer  us. .  e  40A 

her  smile  was  likear «393 

expanded  high,  the  rainbow.  2  352 
rainbow  ;-all  woven  of  light,  n  352 

a  rainbow  in  the  sky pd52 

r.  to  the  storms  of  life d  464 

with  tints  of  rainbow,  hue. .  2 148 

rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's..«o  130 

rainbow  comes  and  goes. . .  .e  208 

Bainbowed-and  arerainbow'd.&  193 

Bain-drop-listen  to  the  r-d's.  .a 873 

rain-drops,  are  pierced  by .  ..b  415 

Baineth-rain  it  r.  every  day*. .A  352 

Baised-which  the  soul  stand  r. .  9  71 

Bake-in  the  sandtf.  thee  111  r.n*  497 

Bally-rally  here,  and  scorn  to.  .s»  71 

Bam-thou  thy  friiitfnl  tidings*  e  306 

Bambling-to  write  at  a  loose  r.i  298 

Bampart-to  the  r.  we  hurried,  j  312 

Ban-he  on  ten  winters  more. .  A  423 

Bancor- which  no  r.  dhicurbs. .  j  99 

gradual  rancor  grows. q  359 

Bandom-some  r.  bud  will  meet.2 138 

many  a  shaft,  at  r.  sent q  481 

a  word,  at  random  spoken. . .  q  481 
Bange-with  humble  livers  in*. .  d  67 
Bank-between  dilferent  r's. . .  ./102 
swiftly  forming  in  the  r's. .  .5  457 
O.  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  .p  250 
r.  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  .a  350 

Bansom-sufAcient  r.  fin* o  397 

Bapid-r.,  exhaustless,  deep. .  .p  812 
Bapine- while  avarice  and  T.,.q  450 

Bapture-r's  swell  the  note a  27 

sing  hymns  of  rapture nSi 

dear  as  the  rapture  thrill. ...»  64 

rapture  warms  the  mind g  7S 

whose  raptures  fire  me....  ..670 

rapture  of  repose  that's  ihere^fSO 
r. ;  but  not  such  true  Joy . . .  .n  216 

died  of  a  sweet  rapture «  216 

smile  with  r.,  delicious k  271 

O.  what  r.  can  compare a  272 

love  leads  to  presezft  r k  242 

rapture  on  the  lonely  shore.  <  322 

Baro-is  thought  rare  which. .  .<  116 

Barest-pearls  are  the  r.  things.p  217 

she  is  the  r.  of  all  women*.  .2  477 

Barlty-alas  for  the  rarity w  62 

Bascal-ther.  naked  through*.  .0  319 

Bash-let  no  r.  hand  invade . .  .d  177 

too  rash,  too  unadvis'd*. . .  .w  191 

I  tell  thee  be  not  zash 2855 

Bashness-r.  attends  youth . . .  j  486- 

Bat-I  smell  a  rat 98T 

two  rats  for  her  team a  296 

Bate- the  article  at  highest  r.  is.  1: 4 

Bathor-rather  than  be  less y  55 

rather  be  a  Bagan ^56 

Bational-to  be  r.  is  so  glorlousJb364 
BattlQrptow'a  wiUk  tho  ratUe,.  yss 
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rattles  of  the  man  or  boy . . . .» 445 

r.  his  bones  over  the  stones . .  n  341 

Battllng-rattling  the  blinds.  ,A  46G 

Bavfr-lct  thorn  ravo d  362 

she  r's,  and  faints,  and  dics.p  238 

rave,  recite,  and  madden. . . .«  405 

Saven-tho  r.  onco  in  snowj. . .  j  3U 

the  raven  vaa  screeching. . .  .A;  30 

the  raven,  never  flitting {30 

did  over  raven  sing  so  like*.  ,m  30 
zaven  o'er  the  infectious*. .  .n  30 
the  croaking  raven  doth*. . .  .o  SO 

zavcn  himself  is  hoarse* j»  30 

the  raven  cried u  53 

than  snow  on  a  raven's  bac!i*/54 

stealthy,  evil  raven r  287 

may  bare  the  raven's  eye*. .« 191 

Ho  that  doth  tlio  r  's  feed*. .  .v  348 

Bavish-it  ravishes  all  sense. .  .t  45C 

Bavisbed-hoarings  are  quite  t*p  102 

r.  with  the  whistling p  115 

Bay-swift  their  prisoned  rays.a  145 

slant  rays  ars  beaming a  143 

"borrows  all  hor  rays c  252 

spear  like  rays  in  the  west.  .J  411 

Tiriicatorays  of  wind A- 273 

each  ray  seemed  bound a  274 

T's  of  happiness,  like  those..  &  191 

emits  a  brighter  ray «p  200 

with  many  a  lovely  ray ....  .o  252 

thelastrcd  ray  isgonij m44G 

pnrest  ray  serene s  304 

drinks  thy  purest  rays m  305 

ray  what  glimmering  sail. .  u  381 

with  new  rays 1 270 

hailed  the  morning  ray h  153 

roses  do  not  she  J  their  ray.  .<  153 
their  disk  with  golden  nys.m  157 

his  rays  aro  all  gold g411 

bathed  in  the  ray.i ,^200 

son  with  all  diffusive  rays. .  1 454 
theothe  r's  of  virtue  shiuo. .  v  454 
hide  your  diminished  rays.  ^403 
thou  living;  r.  of  intellectual.^  213 
Bazo-razo  out  tlio  written*..<{310 
Bszor-aro  r'n  to  my  wounded*6  482 

the  r's  edge  invisible* d  370 

Beach-I  cannot  r.  thoo,  dear. . .  .c  2 

above  the  reach  of  wild 1 455 

la  that  voice  that  rc>achcs. .  .g  45C 
reach  not  to  seize  it  before.  .1 190 
Beaction-attack  is  the  reaction. a  3 
Bead-thoRua  would  let  me  r. .  .r  30 
may  r.  that  binds  the  sheaf. . .  <  5G 
book  la  hand,  to  r.  it  well. . .  .r  33 
may  read  strange  matters*,  .x  111 
to  write  and  r.  comes  by*. .  ,d  102 
read  what  books  I  please. . .  .n  1G7 

read  thyself— and  Icam <  224 

with  attention  have  I  read,  .r  241 
O.  learn  to  rood  what  silent*.a  218 

that  never  read  so  far* a;  283 

read  not  to  contradict  and.. .<  352 
somo  few  to  bo  roa<l  wholly.. <  352 
rests  with  those  who  read. .  .a  353 
not  read  an  author  till  we. .  .6  353 
wiU  not  r.  a  book,  because.  ./353 
would  also  read  the  man . . .  ./353 
ask  him  what  books  ho  read. A  353 

first  time  I  read  an n353 

with  works  to  lie  and  read. .  .o  353 


what  is  twice  read  is q  353 

in  science,  r.  by  preference,  v  353 
we  bum  daylight; — hero,  T.*.f25i 

still  persist  to  read,  and g  354 

learn  to  read  slow 1 354 

rc8i)ect  for  a  well-read  maa . . j  353 
wherein  to  read,  wherein. . . . n9S 

I  read  of  that  glad  year r  316 

deepest  truths  are  best  reail.j  443 
lustre,  he  that  runs  may  r.  .a  444 
rc-ad  to  doubt,  or  r.  to  scorn .  i  449 
who  is't  can  read  a  woman*,  t  477 

you  shall  yoursi-lf  read  ► 1 308 

you  need  not  read  one  letter.x  309 

a  little  I  can  read* a  348 

r.  the  futuredestiny  of  man.m425 

Rcader-r's  may  be  classed q  298 

good r.  that  make  the  good,  .k  353 
every  i)erson  becomes  a  r. .  .m  353 

many  readers  judge  of u  353 

catch  the  reader's  eye q  305 

oh,  reader,  then  behold A;  232 

Readiness-of  doing  doth o  465 

the  readiness  is  all* d  349 

Beading-not  walking,  I  am  r. . .  u  38 

hcip  by  BO  much  re;iding *  36 

there  is  an  art  of  reading  . . . .«  15 

reading  is  to  the  luiud s  352 

worth  reading  were  but  read.(i353 
new  course  of  r.,  imparts. .  .g  353 
r.  all  my  books  in  originals.. i  353 
in  vincible  love  of  reading. .  .i  353 
to  his  reading  brings  not. . .  .e  354 
reading,  never  to  be  read. . .  .d  354 

various  readings  stored i  400 

rcarling  maketh  a  full  man..il*  227 

Ready-as  you  grow  r.  for  it , .  .c  170 
ready  for  the  way  of  life*. . .  .9  407 

all  things  ready .>  270 

honor  comes  to  you  be  rcady.i  199 

Real-the  real  Simon  Pure p  490 

Roalm-to  farm  our  royal  r.*.  .m  368 

wide  r.  of  wild  reality g  389 

growth  our  realms  supply  .  .0  252 
I  roam,  whatever  realms ....  0  260 

in  nature's  roalms n  278 

dark  is  the  realm  of  grief.  ...e  188 
have  returned  from  that  r. .  .0  193 
the  youth  of  the  realm*. . . .  ^318 
in  her  realm,  as  in  the  noxil.q  285 
whom  three  realuij  obc'y . ...1 320 
runs  through  the  r.  of  tears. «  427 

Reap-reai>s  from  the  hope.> 98 

sow,  y 'are  like  to  reap .J  43 

is  rix>e  'tis  time  to  reape «  43 

reap  the  things  they  sow r  46 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain,  .u  81 
seed  ye  sow  another  reaps.  ..u  119 

Reaped-thoms  which  I  have  r.c  441 

Reaper-there  is  a  R.  whose u  81 

the  ruddy  reapers  hail  thee.;>  275 
gaze  upon  the  maper's  toil. . 1 276 

tempt  the  joyful  r's  hand j  205 

weary  reapers  quit  the  sultry./  2y5 

Rcaping-who  left  for  our  r . . .  .a  250 

Reason-theirs  not  to  r.  why r  3 

reason  not  impossibility 9  14 

right  reason  for  their  law r  14 

reason  upon  compulsion*. . .  .0 14 

but  a  woman's  reason* to  14 

play  with  reason  (uxd*. .  1  •  > » .  .c  U 


strong  reasons  make* oa  14 

taught  the  world  with  reason.v76 
mantle  their  clearer  reason*,  j  78 

monarch  reason  sleeps u  96 

a  higher  faculty  than  reason.o  112 

reason,  or  with  instinct (2103 

yon  cannot  reason  almost*..  10 121 
when  valour  preys  on  r.*. . . .«  461 

reason  wills  our  hearts* c  460 

it  is  not  r.  makes  faith  hard.r  232 

in  reason,  is  j  udicious 6  241 

neither  rhyme  nor  reason*. .  v  245 

above  the  bounds  of  r.* m  246 

love's  reason's  without  v.*..,q  246 

reason  the  card,  but d  234 

reason  thus  with  life* tft236 

I  have  heard  of  r's  manifold.  9  240 
reason  is  the  life  of  the  law. .  jjr307 
let  us  consider  the  reasons,  .u  307 
r's  to  himself  best  known  . . .  1 465 
a:«kcd  one  another  the  r.*. . . . o  24T 

passion  conquers  r.  still c  32T 

to  ask  the  reason  why* o  292- 

where  r.  rules  the  mind h  ^SO 

for  the  same  r.  he  pleases. . .  .g298 

reason  is  our  soul's  left z  398 

it  is  the  fever  of  reason m  487 

lamp  our  angel  reason j  354 

knowledge  and  reason A  354 

reason,  however  able,  cool,  .m  364 
reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as. n  354 

reason's  whole  pleasure o  354 

the  f  jast  of  reason p  364 

let's  r.  with  tho  worst* 9  354 

a  reason  on  compulsion*. . .  .a 355 
good  reasons  must,  of  force*.&  355 
capability  and  god-like  r.*..  .e  355 

that  brutes  have  reason d  356 

reason  drew  tho  plan c  355 

reason  i.i  upright  stature. . .  /355 

reason  'A  progressive g  355 

slow  reason  feebly  climbs. .  .g  355 

in  erring  reason's  spite n  348 

direct  his  ways  by  plain  r.  .m  472 
scnso  would  r's  law  receive. . »  421 
r.  foil'd  would  not  in  vain. .  ,i 421 
paths  which  reason  shuns  . .  u  334 

reason  would  despair e  243 

buing demanded  a  reason. . .  .e  319 
reason  thus  with  r.  fetter*,  .d  248 

smiles  from  reason  flow a  393 

loathe  to  prove  reason  with*.^  482 

that  well  by  reason  men g  138 

aught  other  reason  why d  261 

how  noble  in  reason* c  265 

could  he  with  r.  murmur. ..  .1165 

worst  appear  the  better  r s  204 

takes  the  reason  prisoner*,  .to  211 

then  have  I  r.  to  bo  fond*. .  ,g  187 

Reasonably-thinks  ho  writes  r.s  297 

Readbned-high  of  Providence.. 1 64 

Reasonest-Plato  thou  r.  well. .  .t  207 

Reasoning-tl^  r's  of  men m  478 

Rebel-uso  'em  kindly,  they  r. .  .<  48 

disobedience  and  rebel* n  95 

deliberately,  rebel  against. .  ,h  355 

subjects  are  rebels  from v  417 

deem  none  r's  except  subjects  c  418 

Bebellion-r.  to  tyrants  is 1 355 

senate  the  cockle  of  r.*. .j  355 

unthread  the  rude  eye  of  r.*  k  365 
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rebdllon  miut  be  znAnagcd.  .e  481 
r.  in  this  land  shaJil  lose*. . .  ,p  431 
BeboUloas-liquoTB  in  my  blood**  m  7 
fiebound-hit  hard  unless  it  r's.  .a3 
Bebnked-my  genius  is  r. ;  as.  iW  177 
Sebuking-be  tbou.  in  r.  ovil.  .o  228 
Beoalled-«po]c6  can  never  bo  r.a  481 
Boceding-one's  native  land  r. . .  A  70 
Beceiro-r'B  what  beavon  bos. .  .a  6G 

ask  till  yo  receive oa  831 

much  r..  but  nothing  gives,  .o  210 

ve  r.  but  what  we  give ^'862 

Becess-the  innermost  recesses.^  456 

deep  reoesses.  of  the  ages . . .  .a 883 

It?clte-rave,  r., and  madden. . .« 496 

Beck-Uttlo  r's  to  find  tho  way*.o  202 

recks  not  his  own  read* r  817 

BocklesB-incens'd  that  I  am  T.*n  865 
Beoklessnesfr-iling  them  Intor.fOO 
Bookoning-ao  comes  a  r.  when .  v  217 

oh,  weary  reckoning* y  248 

a  kind  of  dead  reckoning. .  .p  27G 

no  reckoning  made* o  218 

r.  when  the  banquet's  o'er.  ,p  3G2 

Becoil-back  on  itself  recoils . . .  { 863 

Becolloct  -fame  r.  articulately. .  i  114 

who  does  not  r.  tho  hours.,  .u  12G 

Becollectlon-r.  is  the  only. . .  ..p2Gl 

zecoUeotion  is  a  dream v  261 

recollections  of  things  past . .  2  327 

Becompense~to  r.  my  rash ft  1 

toil  without  recompense y  5 

look  for  recompense* 2  40 

heaven  did  a  recompense. . .  .<  413 
thy  true  love's  recompense*.d  262 
recompense  injury  with.... o 355 
rooomponso  kindness  with. . o  S55 

swiftest  wing  of  r.* r  355 

X>erfeot  recompense  to  aU . . . .  1 855 
study's  god>likerecompon80*o  224 

Beconcilement-can  truo  r e  192 

Beoord-the  record  of  timo. ...  .u  107 
r.  .written  by  fingers  Gbostly  .e  210 

all  trivial  fond  records* k  262 

r's  that  defy  tho  tooth  of. . . .«  601 

record  of  the  years  of  man .  ]n  440 

weep  to  record,  and  blush. . .%  384 

Becording-r.  angel  as  ho  wrote .  e  292 

Becover-though  you  recover.  ,x  809 

Beoroant-a  mere  r.  proved. ...  .e  812 

Becreation-r.  than  angling. ...  .c  12 

of  recreation  there  is  none. .  .r  11 

Bod-dyed  her  tender  bosom  r. . .  e  81 

O  rose,  my  red,  red  rose d  152 

quickly  will  tho  pale  r .  leaves  J  275 
down  sank  the  great  red  sun  ,ff  411 

a  subtle  red  of  life ./441 

the  last  red  ray  is  gone m  446 

rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.  .u  392 

Bed-bird'-come  his  plumes  to.  ,p  160 

reason  that  In  man  is  wise. .  i  259 

Bodbroast-the  readbreast  oft. .  .aSl 

redbreast  loves  to  build 5  81 

readbreast,  eacred  to  the {31 

the  robin-red-breast  and ij  81 

Bedeem-late,  r.  thy  name n  824 

if  thou  can'st  not  recall,  r. . .  g  425 

redeem  man's  mortal  crime .  a  856 

Bedeemer-B's  throbbing  head,  .c  81 

Bedemption-r.  ttom  above J  67 

everlasting  r.  for  this* 6  497 


without  r.  all  mankind. s  355 

kin  to  foul  redemption* d  263 

r.  thence,  and  portancc*. . .  ,u  430 

Bedress-to  prick  ns  to  r.* n  879 

how  to  redress  their  harms*.  1 238 

Beed-tall  flowering  r's g  150 

dancing  leaves  his  reed e  434 

crutches  made  of  slender  r's.a  385 

the  green  reed  trembles a  226 

among  the  trembling  reedB*«  865 
tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. . .  2  245 

what  the  balmy  reed y  436 

Bief-round  the  coral  reef. <  66 

Ikccking-r.  neck  to  draw  the.  .a  205 
Besloth-like  fcoblo  ego  he  r.*. .  v  400 
Bafino-how  tho  style  refines,  .d  840 
Befined-as  r.  as  over  Athens. . .  A  63 

his  taste  is  refined h  364 

BO  strong,  yet  so  refined r  454 

Beflcct-r's  in  Joy  Itsscimty . . .  .o  139 

reflect  on  what  before  they,  .ff  866 

Bcfleoted-snmmer  dawn's  r. .  .n  374 

wave  r.  lustres  play n  411 

Beflecting-sun  r.  upon  the. . .  ./410 

Befloction-r.  how  allied n  261 

with  tho  morning  cool  r's. .  .h  866 
a  soul  without  reflection. . .  ^  366 

B^f arm-reforms  his  plan 1 278 

Beformation-my  r.,  glittering*  2  856 

plotting  some  new  r H*  856 

Be&ain-we  hear  tho  wild  r . . .  .2;  284 
Bei^>esh-was  it  not  to  refresh*. s  283 
Bofreshed-r.  where  one  pure. .  d  259 
Befkt3sher-adomer  and  r.  of. .  .p  461 
Befireshin^-r.  that  they  always.e  133 
Bofuge-tho  shrine  of  refuge. .  .p  234 

a8olitu(I.\  a  r..  a  delight qlTi 

last  rorucQ  of  a  scoundrel ....  2  329 

Refusal-one  r's  no  rebuff o  287 

Befuso-nothlng  that  pleases,  .m  960 

Befnto-who  can  refute  a  sncer^A  408 

Begal-what  r.  vestments  can. . .  2 145 

r.  bloom  disclose  a  mantling  j  152 

him  who  wears  tho  r (7367 

Begalia-looked  tho  field's  r. . . .  il*  373 

Bogard-prescrving  atTuo  T.,,xia  218 

regards  that  ctand  aloof*. ...  2  247 

should  bo  without  regards*. d  421 

Bogent-moon,  sweet  r.  of  the.  j*  275 

Begion-out  of  tho  i>owcrfal  r'a.n  195 

regions  where  our  fancies. .  n  105 

in  regions  clear  and  fiir.. . . .  ^834 

rage  within  those  regions.,  .u  825 

Begret-harvest  of  barren  r's. . .  .g  8 

hero  saw  nothing  to  regret. . .  &  83 

•regrets  to  kiss  It  dry i490 

if  in  recollection  lives  regret  A 148 

regret  becomes  an  April 1 160 

love  i3  made  a  vaguo  rcgret.a  249 

B^retful-who  without  r. i  374 

Begularity-r.  abridges  all.  ,,,.p  600 
BeheaxBe-rehearse  your  x>art8*y  294 
Beign-better  to  r.  in  hcU  than,  .r  8 

to  wrestle,  not  to  reign r  482 

awful  eternity  shall  reign.,  .n  105 

keep  a  stiff  reign y267 

while  Anna  reigns^  and  sets.r  868 
sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short  q  870 

r.  in  this  horrible  place y  891 

reigns  more  or  less n  343 

Beigned-jovial  star  r.  at  his*.  .2  403 


Beignest-in  thy  golden  hall. .  .q  275 

Bein-too  much  therein* ff  251 

r.  tho  charger  on  the  battle. .  o  456 

Bcjoice>r.,  and  teeelj  laugh. . .  .t  407 

r.  at  friends  but  newly  found*b  171 

r.  in  .the  Joy  of  our  fHends..tl71 

Bejoicing-singing  and  r v  335 

rejoicing  in  the  east o  410 

Bejoum-r.  the  controversy*. . .  1 308 

Belation-fi'iends  and  dear  r's.m  193 

Belease-naturo  signs  tho  last  r. .  .c  6 

long  before  I  find  release. . .  .p  360 

Belent-r.,  or  not  compas8ion*^833 

to  shako  tho  head,  relent*  . .  .hSGl 

washed  with  them  but  r's*.  .e  416 

Bclio-sad  r.  of  departed  worth.  ./C9 

puro  relics  of  a  blameless  life .  fir  213 

Belief-for  this  relief,  much*. . .  .o  53 

longed  to  give  her  Lord  r n  32 

Believe-to  relievo  it  is  Ood-likc .  g  63 

Beligion-for  his  r.  it  was  fit f  95 

indirect  way  to  plant  r a  357 

all  true  religion  consists c  357 

religion  is  the  basis  of. d  857 

religion,  tho  pious  worship.  ./837 

will  wrangle  for  religion g  357 

pity  religion  has  so  seldom,  .h  3C7 
religion  does  not  censure. . . .  >  357 

r..  if  in  heavenly  truths j  SS7 

first  clement  of  religion n  357 

but  two  possiblo  religions. .  .o  SS7 
life  and  religion  arc  one.... »  357 

religion,  blushing.  Tells g  SS8 

religion  to  make  us  hate. . .  .n  35B 

r's  fill  descending  from $  358 

religion  is  no  way  of  life. . .  .u  357 
in  r..  what  damned  error*. .  .j  358 

pledged  to  r.,  liberty a  307 

religions  aro  the  bands  of. .  .«r  174 
r.  breathing  household  laws y 463 

as  the  Christian  religion w  356 

Bcllgious-thou  art  religious*.. 9 69 

a  dim  religious  light. d  68 

holy  and  devout  religious*. .  .v64 

r.,  as  it  ought  to  be «  S70 

ar. life  is  a  struggle 2358 

Belish-r.  of  the  saltness  of  iime^.J  7 

relish  with  content t66 

you  may  relish  him* A  312 

areUsh  that  inviteth &321 

I  have  no  relish  of  thezn*.  ...h  868 
Belished-r.  by  tho  wisest  men.  o  909 
Belive-can  I  but  r.  in  sadness,  .q  369 
Bely-Ir.  on  him  as  on  my8^.5l72 
Bemain-this  is  all  r's  of  thee . .  ./45 

thou  ever  wilt  remain &  2S6 

till  naught  remain x407 

r.  longer  than  nature  craves,  y  382 
Bemedy-no  remedy  for  time,  .r  206 
r.  is  worso  than  the  disease. .  1 362 
r's  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie*. .  .Xr  493 
extreme  remedies  are.  ..••..«  809 

found  out  the  remedy* b  356 

remedy  for  every  wrong. ...  .A  348 
things  without  all  remcdy^.d  421 

Bemember-I  r.  now  I  am* qSO 

Bweet  pangs  of  itr.  me* A  64 

r.,  if  you  mean  to  please m  63 

I  do  not  remember  my  birth.  ,f^ 

T. ,  whatsoe'er  thou  art A 185 

no  groater  grief  thma.  to  r. . . .» 186 
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7*8  me  of  all  hia  gracious*.  ..glSl 

ivmombcr  Barmecido J  407 

remember  "what  the  Lord*. .  .8  il8 

"Without  a  sigh  r.  thcc o  365 

briefly  thyself  remember*,  .to  201 
let  guilty  men  remember. . .a  385 

deaths  r.  they  aro  men .j  349 

oh  t  still  remember  mo m  115 

pray  yon,  love,  remember^. m  148 
I  r.,  and  will  ne'er  forgot. . .  .t;i70 

ffomo  I  remember jl70 

I  remember  tho  roses d  128 

I  remember,  I  remember. . .  .o  2C1 

to  remember  thee i  261 

Tr!icn  I  remember  all j  261 

I  remember,  I  remember. . .  .n  261 
briefly  thyself  remember*.  .i92Cl 

I  cannot  but  remember* c  262 

I  r.  A  mass  of  things* ./262 

remember  thee* k  262 

Bcmcmbcred-timca  when  I  r.  .ulGO 

freshly  remembcr'd* v  284 

rcmcmbcr'd  joys  arc  never.  .*  210 

better  remembered  than 7  353 

to  hear  themselves  r.* d  SSI 

remembcr'd  or  forgot p  304 

Bemcmbcring-ia  r.  happier. .  .p  393 
,Bemembranco-r.,  ever  fondly. A 148 

remembrance  wakes u  260 

in  myrcmcmbrancoblo68om.tr260 

rosemary,  that's  for  r.* A 156 

1^  of  my  former  love* 0  208 

■end  tokens  of  rcmembranco.zl72 

tho  dearest  r.  will  still 5  220 

r.  and  reflection vi  261 

sharp  the  point  of  this  r.*.  .5  262 
remembranco  of  tho  just.. .  .0  262 

r.  of  his  dying  Lord e  356 

is  no  remembranco  possible.u  292 

makes  tho  r.  dear* ,j  343 

j^membrancer-r'o  of  onr  lost.  .Z13 

Bemorso-0,  that  tho  vain  r {75 

fftrowcll  remorse;  all  good. . .  .5  91 
would  havo stirr'd  np  r.*. ...h  280 
rivers  of  r.  and  innocency*..&  417 

bath  bred  a  kind  of  r.* r  218 

eruol  remorse  1  where  yonth .  1 358 

deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  r a  359 

Abandon  all  remorse* b  359 

l^ero  will  be  tainted  with  r.  *.  .t  479 

Bomorseful-and r.  day* u289 

like  a  remorseful  pardon*. .  .p  247 

Bemote-what  is  r.  and  difi9cnlt.«  34 

Is  virtue  a  thing  remote. . .  .m  453 

r.,  unfriended,  melancholy. . h 365 

r.  from  man,  with  Ood q  395 

Bemover-or  bends  with  ther.*.j7  208 

Bend-he  strove  to  rend r  260 

Benew-most  naked  plants  r . . .  .1 46 

renews  the  life  of  joy t*  461 

Bonounce-r's  earth  to  forfeit. . u 408 
Benown-r.  even  in  the  jaws*.  .t459 

•ndlcss  renown c  236 

renown,  and  grace  is  dead*,  .a  235 
the  poor  r.  of  being  smart. .  .A  193 
here's  health  and  renown  to.Ar438 
some,  for  renown,  on  Bcraps.u351 
Benowned-no  less  r.  than  war.n452 

Bepair-repalr  and  health* b  310 

such  frequent  periods  of  r.  .p  392 
Bepast-never  finding  full  r, , .  .r 427 


Repeat-to  world  r'a  the  passage.i  66 

at  every  close  she  would  r. .  A 138 

Repeated-never  too  often  T....p 851 

Repent-repent  what's  past* «  00 

we  may  repent;  which  doing. A 10 
thou  tyrant  1  do  not  rci>ent*.j>  91 

wo  may  repent  at  leisure 2256 

his  transgression  doth  r h  359 

wcU,  I'll  repent* Z359 

Bay  my  prayers,  I  would  r.*.n346 

Rei>entaucc-for  which  r.  dear.. < 243 

t'ivo  roi)entanco  to  her  lovcr.«  859 

r.  rears  her  snaky  crest m  359 

try  wha^.  repentance  can*,  .cc  384 
Rci^entant-with  my  r.  tears*,  .j  359 
Reiwntcd-r.  o'er  his  doom*. .  .&  359 

Ilcply-theirs  not  to  make  r r  3 

methinks  I  hoar  his  faint  r.  .0  136 
sneer  equivocal,  tho  harsh  r.«  380 

dcign'd  him  no  reply b  444 

I  pause  for  reply* ee  407 

reply  to  calumny  and ff  383 

Report-rumour  may  r.  my o  63 

ill  report  while  you  lived*.. .« 104 
who  knows  how  may  he  r. .  .u  182 
if  my  gossip  r.,  bo  an  honest*  w  182 

by  your  own  report* .j  237 

thee  by  report,  unseen ./290 

killed  with  r.  that  old  man.  .11^368 
their  ill  r.  while  you  lived*.  .A  294 
report  they  bore  to  heaven.  .7  259 
sell  mo  your  good  report*  .  .m  ISl 
bring  mo  no  more  reports*. .  .j  300 
report  mo  ond  my  cause*. .  .10  300 
Repose-between  truth  and  r. .  .to  65 
without  a  breath  to  break  r.  .p  82 

never  feels  repose r89 

rapture  of  repose  that's ./80 

beauty  is  repose Z108 

sheds  a  halo  of  repose e  161 

sweet  repose  and  rest* p  248 

I  repose,  I  write,  I  think 1 231 

virtue,  but  repose  of  mind. .  .t  455 
repose  than  all  the  world. . .  .b  198 

dissolve  in  soft  repose 1 388 

wretched  gi v'st  wish'd  T.,..p  389 

sleep,  thou  repose 1 390 

O partial  slcepl  give  thy  r.*..r  390 

from  wasting,  by  repose n  359 

toils  of  honour  dignify  r 0  359 

foster-nurse  of  nature  is  T.*.p  359 
men  have  ever  loved  repose. g  359 

sheathes  in  calm  repose d  330 

Reposing-at  midnight.whilo  r.d  466 
Repress-to  r.  it,  disobeys  the. .«  453 
Reprieve-neither  glory  nor  r.  .n  450 
Reprisal-to  hear  this  rich  r.*.  .h  208 
Rcproach-r.  and  everlasting*.,  .y  87 

'tis  a  reproach o  266 

reproach  is  infinite h  481 

Reproof-tho  reproof  valiant*.  ..w  67 

reproof  on  her  lip v  493 

bear  r.,  who  merit  praise. . .  .r  359 

Republic-gave  tho  r.  her p  329 

Repulse-take  no  r.,  whatever*.*  479 

60  Satan,  whom  repulse 1 331 

take  no  repulse,  whatever*.  ./125 

Repulsed-lovo  repulsed e  108 

Reputation-r.  being  essentially  c  115 
winks  a  reputation  down. . .  .5387 
reputations,  like  beavers. . .  .9  359 


ever  written  out  of  r y  S89 

at  every  word  a  r.  dies a  360 

I  have  offended  reputation*. 6  360 

my  reputation  at  stake* c  360 

reputation  is  an  idle* ./360 

I  havo  lost  my  reputation*.  .g3&0 

spotless  r. ;  that  away* k  360 

thou  liest  in  r.  sick* i  360 

reputation  is  but  a to  369 

Reqnest-ruin'd  at  our  own  r.  .u  344 
Requiem-come,  and  my  r.  8lng,n31 

sing  sage  requiem* ^86 

tho  master's  requiem 1 382 

Requital-in  rcqiiital  opo p  809 

Requite-with  deeds  r.  thy* e  8fl 

Resemblance-express  r.  of  tho. <  214 
r.,  such  OS  truo  blood  wears.. e  190 

r.  of  things  which  differ o  472 

Resemblo-when  I  r.  her  to  thee.d  155 

resembles  sorrow  only 1 369 

Resembling-r.  strong  youth*.  .t> 409 

Resent-swift  to  resent .ji9 

Rescntment-with  one  r.  glows.u  173 

Reservo-r.  thy  Judgment* 1 218 

r.  is  woman's  genuine  prai8c./474 
Residence-angels  held  their  r.  v  193 
Resign-vilo  earth  to  earth  r.*.  ..101 

how  soon  must  ho  resign u  278 

resign  tho  stage  we  tread  on  .j  426 

resigno,  tho  whole  unto  him .  v  345 

Resignation-r.  gently  slopes.. tt 360 

Resist-to  resist  with  success.. .  .k  6 

who  shall  r.  the  summons. .  .u  82 

resist  both  wind  and  tide*,  .p  119 

nor  solid  might  r.  that  edgc.o  468 

Rcsisted-that  so  stoutly  r.*. . . .  o  181 

know  not  what's  resisted  . .  .y  222 

Resolute-r.  in  most  extromes*^  108 

serene,  and  r.,  and  still q  465 

Resolution-native  hue  of  r.*. .  .6  63 

dauntless  spirit  of  r.* 2  36C 

resolution  thus  fobbed* x  807 

Resolve-r.  itself  into  a  dew*. . .  .n  91 
a  suppressed  resolve  will. . .  .a  100 
firm  resolve  to  conquer  I0V0.J  245 
resolves  more  tardily  and. .  .q  360 
resolve,  and  thou  art  free. .  .u  360 

Resolved-is  once  to  be  r.* Ar  96 

Resort-home  is  tho  r.  of  love.w  198 
in  the  various  bustle  of  r. .  .0  469 

Resounded-back  r.  death m  83 

Resouree-r's  of  the  scholar. .  .Xr  405 

men  havo  all  these  r's y  289 

Re8i)ect-with  a  r.  more  tender*  ^71 

respect  neither  poverty c  109 

respect  and  rites  of  burial*,  to  464 

a  fellow  of  good  respect*. .,.h  200 

respect  for  a  well-read  man.  J  368 

Respectful- whilst  tho  r.,  like,  .e  245 

Respirator-through  a  r p  320 

Rcsplendont-r.  rose  1  to  thee.  .1 153 

Respond-r's  unto  his  own .j9Q 

Responsibility-r.  prevent »  74 

Responsible-single  in  r.  act. .  .a 473 

Rest-ambition  has  no  rest p8 

tho  rest  is  yours hlO 

angels  sing  thee  to  thy  re8t*.r  10 
■    tho  beautiful  rests  on  thee. . .  .<  17 

to  their  lasting  rest* .j»  23 

veriest  wicked  rest  in  peace,  .n  89 
BO  may  he  rest* p§S 
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rocked  to  r.  on  their  mother's  u  6Q 

doBt  thou  safely  rest k60 

llf  0  hath  bn  t  this  port  of  r ....  o  65 

mercy  hnmbly  for  the  r o  98 

and  rest  in  heaven y  8C 

a  warrior  taking  his  rest A  8G 

sinless,  stirlessrest. m  79 

palo  feet  cross  'din  rest «  82 

I'U  turn  to  rest  and  dream. .  .^  97 

set  your  heart  at  rest* h  112 

the  rest  on  outside  merit. .  ..a;  1G2 
my  soul  has  rest,  sweet  Bigh./882 

BO  full  of  rest  it  seemed a  383 

the  rest  is  silence* <  883 

day  and  of  approaching  r. . .  A  386 
with  care,  sinks  down  to  r . .  r  388 

sweet  father  of  soft  rest n  389 

rest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest o  390 

trotk.  first,  and  then  rest 2  483 

It  dreams  a  rest a  486 

choose  their  place  of  rest. . . .  M84 
take  all  the  rest ;  but  give . . . n  4So 

80  sweet  to  rest* .ASOl 

thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep*. . .  .o  391 
a  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest .  b  802 

deep  rest  and  sweet A  202 

intervals  of  rest,  moved  not.m  392 

Joy,  uninterrupted  rest «  304 

bitter  toil;  achieve  its  rest,  .u  305 
rest  her  soul,  she's  dead*. . .  J  477 
hours  must  I  take  my  rest*.fii  426 
Silken  r.,  tie  all  thy  cares  up.n  CGI 

rest  is  not  quitting  the pZCl 

rest  is  the  fitting  of  self p  SGI 

r.  not  hero,  there's  r.  behind.7  361 
«vory  mountain  height  is  r.  .r  S6I 

all  are  seeking  rest <  361 

hour  of  rest  hath  come <  3G1 

zest  is  sweet  after  strife u  361 

Test,  that  strengthens  unto,  .e  362 
fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  r.d  362 

0  &Z7  of  rest,  how  boautiful./3o3 

liero  rests  his  head c  260 

no  rest — no  dark n  275 

peaco  cud  r.  can  never  dwells'  201 

-were  no  ease,  no  rest d  225 

labor  there  shall  come  forth  rj  225 

labor  is  rest .j>225 

7.  fi*om  all  petty  vexations. .  .p  225 
r.  from  sin-promptings. ..,.p 225 

rest  on  your  oars AS31 

irhere  e'en  the  great  find  r.  .9 184 
leads  us  to  rest  so  gently. . . .«  285 

rest  to  the  laborer 22£8 

Slight  sit  and  rest,  awhile. .  .0  405 
science  that  gives  us  any  r.  .k  407 
gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest.  ,,q  411 
In  its  motion  there  was  rest. a  412 
ill  a  brewing  towards  my  r.*.k  412 
tongue  one  moment's  rest.,  .y  414 
land  and  ocean  without r.. A;  180 
heaven  is  above,  and  there  r.d  194 
where  sinners  may  have  r.,  I.c  194 

1  will  kiss  thee  into  rest r  220 

and  all  the  rest  havexxxi. . .  .c  269 
all  the  rest  have  thirty-ono.d  269 
soldiers  i  still  in  honored  r.  .<  312 
atmosphere  breathes  rest ....  A;  463 
to  r.,  the  cushion  and  soft,  .q  317 

the  Turckman's  rest $320 

sweet  the  old  man's  rest. ...  ^'  493 


trust  I  O  endless  sense  of  r.  .&  443 
r.  and  twilight  prevailed. . .  .r  446 
Just  before  the  time  of  rest.  .6  447 

brave  who  sink  to  rest /329 

Bestless-on  their  r.  fronts p  Cul 

r.  thoughts  this  rest  I  find,  .q  331 
in  vain  I  sighed,  and  r.  turn .  a  3 1 5 
restless  sunflower,  cease. ,,.q  157 

Bestorative-man's  rich  r p  392 

nestore-r.  to  God  his  duo  in. . .  6 180 

Restorer-nature's  sweet  r q  392 

Bestrain-restreine,  and  kepen . » 453 
Bcstraincd-r.,  a  heart  is  broken.!  480 

Bestraint-unconflnod  r «  389 

luxurious  b^  restraint ./  483 

Besult-r's  insufficient  remain. r  362 
Betentivc-bo  r.tothe  strcngth.*t235 
Retire-night,  submissively  r.  .A  410 
Retired-apart  sat  on  a  hill  r . . .  .<  61 

retired  amidst  a  crowd &  259 

gentle,  though  retired 1 473 

Rctirement-c  blest  r.I  friend x5 

r.  urges  sweet  return b  394 

Betort-tho  r.  courteous* to  67 

retorts  to  those  who  dare. . . .« 100 

Betreat-'tls  sweet,  in  some  r. . .  9  23 

nobler  than  a  bravo  retreat. .  v  456 

trova.  out  the  garden's  cool  r.b  152 

sacred  solitude  I  diviner &  396 

noblest  station  is  retreat . . . .  d  475 
Betribution-hadbeen  just  r. .  .u  353 
Rotrlovcd-name  is  ne'er r....v 850 

Betum-tbo  year  seasons  r c  91 

being  passed  return  no  novo.p  80 

shall  no  more  return p  326 

and  semblance  of  return. . .  .n  422 
seasons  have  no  fixed  r's. . .  .Z;  870 
return  to  his  former  fall. . .  .w  267 

my  love  had  no  rotum v  249 

thought  that  sho  bado  mo  r.  .0  826 
retirement  urges  sweet  r. . . .  .n  895 

Botumed-ono  r.  not  lost aa  842 

Revels~our  r's  now  aro  ended*,  .il-43 
what  revels  aro  in  hand*. ...  w  264 

looks  for  other  revels* 1 442 

love  keeps  his  r's  where*. . .  .n  247 
Revelation-makes  growing r.. 9 419 

revelations  of  a  dream Jfc  420 

r's  satisfies  all  doubts A  36 J 

naturo  is  a  revelation  of  God .  i  363 
Rcveller-you  moonshine  r's*.  .e  112 
Rcvellry-sound  of  r.  by  night.ce  121 

Bovenge-scttles  into  fell  r qll 

pleasure  and  revenge* «  88 

raven  doth  bellow  for  r.* o  30 

sweet  as  my  revenge* v  221 

he's  poor,  and  that's  r.* 10  341 

r.,  at  first  though  sweet 1 363 

revenge  is  profitable A:  363 

sweet  is  revenge J363 

if  not  victory, is  yet  revenge.  i»  363 
Christian  example?  why,  T.*.p  363 
else  it  will  feed  my  revenge* .  r  863 
with  whom  revenge  is  virtue.6  364 
forgiveness  is  better  than  r..d  166 

revenge  with  At6  by* g  459 

Revenue-r.  whereof  shall*. . .  .m  363 

duke's  r's  on  her  back* e  347 

Beverberatlon-r.  of  cloud. . . .  ./404 

tread  was  a  reverberation  ...a  383 

Bevere-miOeBty  of  God  rovcre.c  364 


Beverenco-f^m  a  due  r.  to  God .  h  59 
thyself  all  reverence  and  fear.d  364 

with  blind  fceliugs  r q  181 

none  so  poor  to  do  Him  r.*.  .u  118 
Beverend-r.,  should  be  wisc^'.  ...y6 

Reverential-with  r.  tread u  314 

Reverie-from  reveries  so  airy.,  y  93 
Reversion-bright  r.  in  the  sky  .j  244 
Revive-for  whom  all  clso  r'c. .  .a  363 
God  of  naturo  alone,  can  r...ff  C49 
Revolt-nature  falls  into  r.*.  ...1 1^1 
all  good  seeming  by  thy  r.*-'. .  J  Z5S 

still  revolt  when  truth m  167 

Revolution-r's  of  the  times". . .  i  119 
Revolvo-r's  the  sad  vicissitucIcspSSS 
Revolving-with  the  r.  year. . .  ./133 
Reward-sure  reward  succeeds,  .r  34 

rewards  his  deeds  with* d  89 

ambition  has  but  one  reward.  &  10 

reward  of  one  duty  is p  93 

only  r.  of  virtue  is  rirtue. . .  w  453 
virtuo  is  its  own  reward.  ...bb  453 
virtuo  is  her  own  reward.  ...t 453 
virtuo  is  to  herself  the  bastr.4;  454 

virtuo  is  its  own  reward u  451 

virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. . . .  lo  455 
r.  with  glory  or  with  gold. .  .d401 
own  praise  reward  enough.,  .j  405 

genius  and  its  rewards m  177 

its  own  exceeding  great  r.. . .»  370 
Rhetoric-for  r.  ho  could  not. .  .c 414 

odorous  r.  of  carnations o  315 

sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric.  ...ee  498 

Rhotorician-a  r's  rules {68 

tho  rhetorician  can  prove.  ..10  324 

Rheum-a  quarter  in  r.* e  262 

Rheumatic-diseases  do* ......  d  276 

Rhine-wide  and  winding  R. .  .Z:364 

river  R.  it  i3  well  known ZDC4 

henceforth  vash  tho  river  R.  1 364 
beneath  mo  flows  tho  Rhine.ft  365 

a  blecsing  on  tho  Rhino k  365 

tho  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhino. 7  365 

Rhine,  ancient  river ^7366 

d welleth  by  the  castled  R. . . e  129 

Rhinoceros-tho  arm'd  r.* w  72 

Rhodora-frcsh  r.  in  the  woods.j>150 
Rhone-rushing  of  the  arrowy  R.t364 

or  liko  the  Rhone J  256 

Rhyme-with  ornaments  of  r.aa  117 
streets  their  merry  rhymes,  .c  274 

r.,  can  blazon  evil  deeds A;  338 

r.,  being  a  kind  of  music. ..u338 
rhymes  aro  difficult  things. .  v  S3S 
turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme,  .q  205 

as  your  rhymes  speak* «  246 

it  hath  taught  me  to  r.*. ...  .to  245 

yet  in  prose  or  rhymo 66494 

speak  but  one  rhyme* c  498 

barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme. .  ^341 
truth  in  studious  r's  to  pay.e  450 

I  will  rhymo  and  print A  300 

Rbyming-under  a  r.  planet*..  .0  479 

Rhy thm-with  a  faultless  r «  427 

Rhythmic-r.  beat  with  tinkling.y  351 
Rialto-fathom  under  the  R. . .  .e  281 
the  soul's  Rialto  hath  its. . .  .r  489 
Bib-under  the  ribs  of  death. .  .1 283 
dainty  bits  make  rich  the  r's*  A  497 
Riband-me  but  what  this  r. .  .m250 
Rich-got  richeff  ^t,  get  irealth.M  8 
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no  sin  but  to  bo  rich* y  19 

Tich  without  a  show c48 

most  rich,  being  poor* n  51 

Tich  in  greatest  poverty .j  67 

beet  riches  ignorance  of 6  66 

riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy bll 

therefore,  if  I  could  bo  rich.i»  134 
rich  man  in  his  Jovial  chccr.ft  377 
than  nobleness  and  riches*.. a  208 

grow  rich  in  that .p22i 

I  am  tho  one  r.  thing  that. .  .u  154 

Borichsho  cannot  hide «159 

Tainly  r.  tho  miserable  proud.^  181 
r.  with  tho  spoils  of  nature.^  285 

rich  men  look  sad* m4C0 

with  Theo  rich,  take  what. .  .i 407 
rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when*,  .u  178 
mind'that  makes  the  body  T.*.i  200 
when  thou  art  old  and  rich*.u  235 
infinite  r's  in  a  littlo  room.  ..s  2G5 

tempts  by  making  rich c  418 

rich,  not  gaudy* ./320 

riches  (jrow  in  hell m  462 

admiring  more  the  riches. .  .n462 
many  of  the  r.  are  damned*,  v  341 
poor,  and  content,  is  rich*. .»  311 
riches  spring  from  economy. m  491 
tone  could  reach  tho  rich ....  2  341 
here  sloepo,  there  richcsso..  .a  392 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  time. c  424 
youth  is  not  rich  in  time. .  .vflo' 
faults  that  arc  r.,  aro  fair*.  ..gl20 

sleep,  riches,  and  health e  102 

they  aro  rich  in  their  pride  .p  141 
God  only,  who  made  us  rich.o  144 

what  riches  give  us  let p  4G2 

is  tho  greatest  riches r  4G2 

if  thou  art  r.,  thou  art  poor*.u  4C2 
thou  bear'st  heavy  riches*,  .u  4G2 
r.,  my  virtuo  then  shall  bo*.  6  4G3 
rich  in  having  such  a  Jcwcl*.(l  4G5 
remain  in  a  r.  gen'rous  soil. .  q  4G9 

wisdom  adorns  riches i  470 

r's  purchased  wisdom  yet. .  .kilO 

Hichard-to  tho  soul  of  R.* p  380 

Kichcr-is  richer  than  a  crown.  .A 66 
richer  and  richer;  so  highcr.ib  410 
richer  than  Peruvian  mines..c470 

Hichcst-lovo  of  books  is  the  r.r  353 
richest  without  meaning.. .  .o  296 

Blchness-on  the  clustered  tree8/37G 
violet  shed  a  richness  round.o  159 

Bid-to  mend  it,  or  bo  rid  on't*.o  91 

Bide-ride  out  to  church  from.a3G9 

'tis  time  to  ride ^372 

you  may  ride  us* k  222 

and  rides  upon  the  storm. .  .p  179 

rides  in  tho  whirlwind Z»  343 

rides  on  posting  winds* q  337 

Bider-steed  and  r.  aro  lying. .  .t  457 
as  a  steed  that  knows  his  r. .  r  322 

Bidicixle-ever- ready  notes  of  r..t27 
sacred  to  r.  his  whole  life. . .  .r  3U6 

Bidiculous-fiublime  and  tho  r.  J  407 
ridiculous,  and  dead,  forgot.c  234 
they  bo  never  so  ridiculoui{*.u7llG 

Biding-ncar  her  highest  noon.^  273 

Bifle-rilio  in  hand,  I  roam'd.. .  .u  53 

Bift-sunshine  r's  of  splendor. a  133 
littlo  rift  within  tho  lute.  .,,g28i 

Bight-right  alone  teaches, , . . , » .  w  2 
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Iflam  right  thy  grace A  20 

I  see  tho  right  and  I ,,,,zi9 

of  right  and  wrong  ho A  63 

foul,  fair;  wrong,  right* .j  88 

wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  r.  .ff  20 
with  firmness  in  the  right. .  .d  53 
wrong  all  things  come  right. .«  45 
cur  country,  r.  or  wrong. . .  .m  70 
now  and  then  be  r.  by  chance  h  162 
not  from  that  right  to  part.  ./267 
my  treasures,  and  my  rights*^  260 

right  and  not  to  do  it o331 

r.  divine  of  things  togovem.d  183 
then  all  shall  be  set  right. .  .m  452 
some  day  r.  ascend  his  throne  n  175 
grandest  things  in  having  r's.b  219 
being  your  r's,  you  may  give.6  219 

and  do  him  right* 1 219 

that  it  may  stiU  go  right*. .  .6  305 
cannon  to  right  of  them. . . .  ./461 
seizes  the  right,  and  holds. .  .y  470 

God  defend  thy  right* n  497 

rights  by  rights  fouler*. ...  q 498 

right  is  more  beautiful aa  491 

r.  there  is  nono  to  dispute,  .to  894 
sometimes  a  placo  of  right.,  .t  347 
r.  we  hold  by  his  donation . .  b  383 
right  onward,  O  speed  it.,..p 383 
the  beautiful  seems  right. . .  .q  480 

Rigol-this  golden  r.  hath*. . .  .m  391 

Rigor-'tis  r.,  and  not  law* 1 215 

long  protracted  r.  of  the d  377 

Bill-by  shelter  d  rilla 1128 

sunshine,  broken  in  the  r. . .«  400 
O  fateful  flower  beside  tho  r.q  137 
torrents  gush  the  summer  r's.r  373 
household  riU  murmurs b  283 

Rind-within  tho  infant  rind*.y  131 
from  us  liko  tho  rind 1 23G 

Ring-ring  in  tho  Y=.Iiant  man.  .&  21 

ring  out  wild  bells  to »21 

ring  out,  yo  crystal i  57 

green  and  silky  rings nl47 

clasps  her  r's  on  every  hand.  &  149 
them  all  about  with  tiny  r's.c  149 
the  first  young  harc-bcU  r. . w  377 

the  ring  of  moderation e  268 

now  rings  tho  woodland 2  433 

ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul.  .6  428 
whole  earth  r's  with  prayers.v  344 

ring,  blue-bells,  ring e  140 

rings  put  upon  his  fingers*,  d  252 

a  paltry  ring* a  805 

give  me  the  ring  of  mine*. .  .c  305 
your  ring  first* i  305 

Ringing-in  the  silence  r.  for. .  .y  20 

Riot-fierce  blaze  of  r.  cannot*. Jb  103 
without  any  danger  of  a  riot.7413 
could  not  withhold  thy  r's*.  .a  460 

Ripe-when  corn  is  r.  'tis  timo.  .<  43 
because  the  lime  was  ripe...  .r  36 
r.  for  exploits  and  mighty*.  .3487 
hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and*.  .<  234 

scholar,  and  a  ripe* b  40Q 

world  is  ripe  for  npring c  270 

blossom  first, will  first  be  r.*n  295 
her  years  were  ripe /48G 

Ripcned-honeysuckles,  r.  by*.n  142 

field  grew  and  ripened e  295 

ripened  thro'  delay a  136 

Ripest-riocst  fruit  first  Halls*. .  .e  87 


Ripple-now  they  r.  with  tho. .  U  313 

each  leaf  a  ripple  with d  435 

grain,  that  slowly  ripples. .  .d  393 
r.  of  wave  and  hiss  of  spray. .  i  422 

Rise-r's  upward  always  higher,  v  59 
scarce  seen  they  r. ,  but  gather  j?  67 
early  to  bed  and  eacly  to  rise.r  19 
r.  with  tho  lark,  and  with  . .  .0  25 
who  in  this  world  would  r.  .al44 

with  him  r's  weeping* d  147 

that  they  may  r.  more  fresh.  J  161 

someriso  by  sin* pl66 

humblo  buds  unheeded  r. .  .a  139 
but  now.  they  rise  again*.  ..g 280 
red  wine  first  must  rise* ...»  414 

and  ever  seeks  to  rise h  152 

that  riso  and  fall «23G 

stars— they  rise  and  set 0  368 

crushed  to  earth  shall  rise .j?  443 

they  rise,  they  break y  495 

through  dust  and  heat.  rise. c  443 

Rising-hcr  rising  sweet p  277 

sad,  with  all  his  r.  train »  STB 

foretells  a  bright  r.  again.  ...^411 
rising  all  at  once  was  as. . . .n  4£;S 

Rite-rites  of  marriage* o  251) 

Rival-books  aro  without  r's. . .  .a  33 
Jealous  look  out  as  a  rival. . .  b  120 
thy  r's  thou  might 'st  scom.^  148 

can  admit  of  no  rival r  173 

know  no  r's  but  themselves./ 493 

Rivo-rivo  your  concealing*. .  .6  263 

River-the  r's  murmuring  base. .  1 25 
flow  to  Join  tho  brimming r.  .b  42 

foam  on  tho  river Z  8J 

great  r.  to  tho  opening  gulf,  m,  113 

tho  river  is  dead c  IOC 

progress  of  r's  to  tho  ocean.  A 105 
r.  that  bears  on  its  waters. . ,u lt)7 
never  seen  a  r.  imagined  . . .  n  108 
she  saw  the  r.  onward  glide.A  14G 
blossoms  on  the  r's  banks.,  .v  133 
tho  river's  trembling  edge  ..e  140 

tho  river  f^om  the  lake J  256 

like  the  r.,  swift  and  clear. .  .j  336 
r.  gUdeth  at  his  own  sweet. ^  366 

rivers  of  remorso  and* 6  417 

river  of  his  thoughts h  420 

£ricndship  is  like  rivers *.£  174 

make  r's,  r's  run  to  seas  ....g  IS'J 

rivers  cannot  quenck* h  123 

a  rushing  river a  121 

vast  river  of  unfailing p  312 

the  r's  did  the  trees  excel . .  J  430 
sate  I  by  a  goodly  river's. .  .V;  43S 
earth's  full  r's  cannot  fill.... 9  323 
river  in  the  meadow  lands  .  .<  416 

rivers  cannot  quench* g  327 

river  at  my  garden's  end. . .  .t  4G3 
smooth  tho  gliding  river. . .  .0  330 
gloomily  to  yon  pale  river. .  .i  411 
stream  is  tho  river  Timo .  ..s  427 
sees  a  r.  rushing  swiftly . . .  n»  430 
the  brook  and  river  meet . .  .e  487 
princess  of  r's,  how  llovo.  ..w  oGi 
see  the  r's,  how  tlicy  run. .  .n  364 
beautiful  r.l  golden  shining.o  364 

O  lovely  river  of  Yoette i  365 

r.,  bom  of  sun  and  shower. .{  365 
two  ways  the  rivers  leap. .  .m  365 
■hallow  r's,  to  whose  falls.,  .n  365 
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primroae  by  the  r's  brim . . .« 131 
new-blown  lilies  of  the  r . . .  .&  133 
along  the  r's  summer  jralk .  .o  134 
deepest r'B  make  least  din. .  .y  8B3 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion. A  890 
Bivor-chlld-itsr-c.  to  sleep. . .  j 256 

Hi  vet-closing  rivets  up* k  460 

Bivilin-r.  wildestl  do  I  no^  . . .o  834 
Bivolet-the  merry  rivulet ...  .(2  273 

in  little  r's  of  light 7i275 

the  waves  of  the  rivnlet ...  .A  212 
bring  r's  to  their  springs.  . .  1 417 
myriads  of  r's  hurrying. ...  .j>  286 

Boad-takes  no  private  road i  20 

o'er  the  meadow  road  is to  41 

road,  winding  slow a  141 

the  unfrequented  road g  156 

the  road  would  open <  222 

Tiolets  hiding  from  the  r's . .  Z>  120 
no  r.  or  ready  way  to  Ylrtuo^/*463 

roads  are  wet  where'er «  404 

Iblock  the  roads y  269 

'  answer  where  any  roads.  ...k  494 

through  life's  dark  road cl  463 

a  broad  and  ample  r.  whoso. r  193 

■ee  your  r.,  another  to  cut.  .y  491 

Boadside-golden  rod  of  the  r.  ./141 

a  waft  from  the  r.  bank e  166 

Boam-ever  let  the  fancy  roamy  116 

I  roam,  whatever  realms ...  9  260 

Boar-in  my  time  heard  lions  r.*  r  41 

music  in  Its  roar a  334 

r.  of  rcd-brcathcd  cannon. .  .to 458 
loosened  aggravated  roar. ...  a  405 

•  oak  trees  roar  with  Joy { 409 

Boaring-r's  around  the  coral ...  f  56 
Boast-her  that  ruled  the  rest  ,h  302 

yet  smelt  roast  meat ci  302 

Bobfr-r.  me  of  that  which* r  50 

would  not  rob  one  of  a g  260 

robs  the  vast  sea* a419 

rather  than  rob  me  of  the*. .  k  215 
thief  which  sourly  r's  i^om*.^460 

he  robs  himself  that* oa  418 

robs  poverty  of  its  sharpest..^  342 
Bobbed — the  r.  that  smiles*,  .aa.  418 
Bobbing-by  r.  Peter  he  paid. . y  162 
Bobe-now  robes,  and  may  not.  .n  13 

cast  our  robes  away .p62 

winter  robe  of  purest  white  ^  878 

in  a  robe  of  clouds o279 

azure  robe  of  night ^167 

in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. .  .d  203 
my/obeand  my  integrity*.  A  455 

northejudges  robe*. 2263 

robes  loosely  flowing e  884 

robes  ye  weave  another u  119 

unfold  thy  robes  of  purest,  .u  145 

r.  she  neither  scw'd  nor cl46 

summer  gathers  up  her  r'8..r  876 
r.  and furr'd  gowns  hide*.. .y 384 

Bobin-sang  the  robin,  the A:  22 

poor  robin  sits  and  sings. ....  9  80 

the  wood-robin  sings  at r  30 

robin,  hunger-silent  now ... .d 31 

I)oor  robin,  driven  in  by e  31 

the  robin  red-breast  till ^81 

robin  and  all  the  rest A  31 

there  sits  a  robin  on  the X;  31 

robin  is  yet  flowerless m  31 

little  chocrftil  robin nSl 


Joan  and  goodman  Bobin. . .  .t  63 

sing,  robin,  sing e  140 

the  robin,  the  foreronaer ...  2  271 

r.  whistles  far  and  nigh h  373 

upon  the  robin's  breast k  373 

robins  call  robins  through.  .n270 
Bweot  Bobin  is  all  my  Joy*.^jp  496 

Bock-piocemcal  on  the  rock  ...gll 
come  all  1  this  rock  shall  fly  .h  72 

with  r's  unscaleable* n  69 

to  the  Plymouth  Bock p  70 

rocks  moan  wildly  as  it. . .  .  ./OO 

calUng  'mong  the  rocks ilOO 

where  yon  rocks  the  stream  c  141 
weed  flung  from  the  rock. . .  .j  117 
low-brow'd  r.  hang  nodding  gl43 
about  the  lichon'd  rocks. . .  .i  144 
Bomo  rude  interposing  rock  .« 184 

the  rocks  pure  gold* q  253 

the  dark  r's  whose  summer,  e  273 
skirting  the  r's  at  the  forest .  g  136 
daisy  blossoms  on  the  rocks  v  138 

on  the  rifts  of  the  rocks <;  131 

wo  find  but  desert  rocks ...  .n  225 

on  rifted  rocks a  226 

a  secret  at  home  is  like  r's . .  a  379 
on  the  rock  or  sand. ....... .A  207 

on  each  rifted  rock « 120 

forced  by  the  rising  rocks,  .m  123 

rocks  rich  in  gems e  226 

to  soften  rocks,  or  bend n  281 

sharpened  rocks  of  poverty .  .r  465 

main  rocks  of  diamond m  352 

streams  the  rock  did J  436 

as  to  a  rock  against  which..  .^317 

from  rock  to  rock  leaps q  322 

r's  whereon  greatest  men ...  0  494 
down  from  the  rifted  rock . . . «  467 

founded  on  a  Bock . . . ., p  858 

minor  spots  of  r.  and  verduro.e  30 

and  between  the  rochs o  882 

living  rock,  like  some r  382 

the  gaunt  r's  all  were  bare. .  .h  422 
brown  rocks  left  bare...... .  .2  422 

cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  q  428 
towns  like  the  living  rock. . .  r  433 

Bockcd-ewcU-rocked  Europe. .  .&  72 

rocked  by  the  impulse a  84 

when  rocked  to  rest  on u  59 

Bocky-search  the  rocky ........  d  32 

.  pursue  through  r.  passes e  42 

Bod-r.  of  empire  might  have ...  n  48 
rod  twelve  feet  long,  and. . .  .k  123 

rod  and  bird  of  peace* a  363 

spare  the  rod  and  spoil <  293 

lAtin  by  the  tingling  rod. . .  <Z  492 
all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod*. . .  k  246 

Bode-«he  rode  forth A  54 

Boger^Boger's  my  dog ........ .e  431 

Bogue-rogues  obey  you  well. ...  C  43 

the  rogue  and  fool  by .j  60 

inch  that  is  not  fool,  is  r. . .  .2  491 
what  a  ftosty,  spirited  r.  is*.  .«499 
place  of  rogues  and  thieves. .  1 347 
busy  and  insinuating  r.*. . .  .k  837 

Boll-I  am  not  in  the  roll  of*. . .  ./61 
idly  busy  rolls  their  world. m  205 
will  roll  us  shoreward  BOon.&&  323 
the  groat  ages  onward  roll. .  .c  392 
r.  of  your  departing  voices. .  b  422 
so  rolls  the  ohangiag  year, . ,  2  370 


as  they  r.  grow  deep  and. .  .m  SG5 

swells  and  zoils  away ./407 

xotts  ila  awful  burden ...... .a  4  J5 

r.  back  the  sound  oL e  4J2 

Boiled-snake*  roD'd  in  a* cc  67 

mighty,  mystic  stream  hr.r,  tJ  SG5 

BoUest- thou  roUest  now. J  423 

BoUing-flood  of  time  is  r.  on.  r.x  427 

Boman-Bomans,  countrymen*.  ^11 

than  such  a  Boman* gC3 

are  yet  two  B's  living  such*.aa  135 

a  Boman 's part .j  2«i 

after  the  high  B.  fashion^. .  .<2  411 

let  rather  Boman  come v  205 

'twas  glory  once  to  bo  a  B. . .« 1T9 

this  Boman  grandeur tZU 

abovo  all  Boman  fame. .......  n  115 

nobteflt  Boman  of  them  all'',  a  291 

Bomance-of  their  own  r n  376 

I>arcnt  of  golden  dreams,  r.. .  1 366 
border-land  of  old  romance.  ^  366 
r.  is  the  poetry  of  literaturo.it  366 
heaven  of  poetry  and  r r  493 

Borne- when  B.  falls— the  world.a  69 
B.  her  own  sad  sepulchro. . . .  .2  C9 

I  am  in  Bomo  t  oft  as  the <7  59 

thou  art  in  Borne ....^^59 

ttom  Bome's  far>reaching. ...  b  73 

of  Cato,  and  of  Bomo bill 

Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  i:*^.*;  107 

I  loved  Bome  more* i  2n. 

B.,  B.1  thou  art  no  more.. .. .«  So5 
keep  his  state  in  Bome*. . . .  .^  363 
no  other  quarrel  else  to  B. .  .n  459 
that  our  renowned  Bomo*. . .  b  184 

Bomeo-B.,  press  one  heavy 2  91 

tongUQthat  speaks  but  B'o'^.n  1C2 

give  me  my  Bomoo* «  246 

B.  I  .wherefore  art  thou  Jl*. . .  i  493 

Bomney-cousin  B.  gathered. .  .2  ICl 

Boof-no  r.  to  shrewd  his  head,  .r  67 
roof  of  gold,  or  r.  of  thatch ...  g  61 
wild-rose  r's  the  the  roined.c  155 

that  consecrated  roof* m  258 

r.  was  dry  with  oaths  of*...  .Xr  248 

beneath  the  roof  of  love b  2^0 

an  under-r.  of  deleft  gi^y  •  -d  C26 

green  roof  of  trees a  406 

spread  the  roof  above  thcm.c  432 
on  the  roofs  of  the  living ...  .j»  393 
thro'  the  arched  r.  in  words,  v  321 
beneath  this  r.  at  midnight.p  326 

roofs  of  tile,  beneath s  316 

roofk  that  our  Arail  hands. .  .a  4S5 
wall  imd  r.  and  pavement. .  .d 489 

Book-the  buUding  r.  'iU  caw  . .  .2»  S2 
rook  who  high  amid  the c  32 

Boom-hushed  and  darkened  r .  .t  81 
fill  another  room  in  hell*. . .  .d  84 
heart  with  r.  for  every  joy  . .  .j  65 
into  my  little  room  above. . . .  v  9G 
like  other  foola  to  ilU  a  r .  .x  163 
round  my  room  my  silent.  „l  229 

give  her  larger  room q  156 

infinite  riches  in  a  little  r . . .«  265 
r.  can  there  be  for  f!riendBhip.lrl75 

puadise  hath  r.  for  you e  194 

I  have  a r.,  whereinto.......f  261 

every  room  hath  blas'd*.  ...o264 

room  so  warm  and  bright. ...  2 198 

fills  tho  Ft  up  of  )ny  absent*.^  18? 
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how  lovely  yet  thy  ruins. . . .j  165 

fires  of  ruin  glow dl67 

ruins  of  their  ancient  oak. .  .t  447 

lures  men  to  their  ruin j  313 

man  marks  the  earth  with  r.«  322 
what  numbers  ruin  shun. .  .q  472 

in  green  ruins,  in  the 19382 

ruin  hath  taught  mc* &  427 

the  r's  of  the  noblest  man^.m  280 

Bitting  amid  their  ruins r  262 

behind  it  r.  and  desolation.  ,g  404 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  past,  ./t  365 
prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin.<  368 
I  do  love  these  ancient  r's.  ..u  368 

ruin  fiercely  drives  her r  368 

temple  in  ruin  stands 1 368 

.  without  inhabitant,  to  ruin^'  356 
/   atoms  or  systems  into  ruin .  .r  348 

adorner  of  the  ruin c423 

Buinate-r.  proud  buildings*.. c 427 

Buined-that  are  ruined  are  r*.  .9  47 

me  with  thee  hath  ruined  .  .a  167 

new  life  on  a  ruined  life 2  233 

be  r.  at  our  own  request u  344 

Buinoua-lest  growing  ruinous^j  262 
Bule-Brittania  r's  the  waves. .  .9  69 

and  slaves  to  rusty  rules 9  75 

-when  I  read  rules  of m  76 

vhat  is  pomp,  rule,  reign*". .  .2  85 

derive  his  rule  of  action u  93 

the  earth,  and  r.  the  night..  .<  402 
l^iendsbip's  laws  are  by  this  r.al74 
the  rule  of  many  is  not  woll.o  3C6 

rule  of  not  too  much u  417 

gospel  of  the  golden  rule. . .  .n  317 

to  follow  rule  and  climb m  199 

and  loving,  may  his  rule  be*  .J  174 

beneath  the  rule  of  men «  299 

opron,  and  thy  rule* <  301 

rule  by  patience ^328 

old  rule  sufflceth  them «  342 

liead  with  strongest  bias  r's.u  346 

woman  rules  us  still p  475 

seek  for  rule,  supremacy*. .  .y  476 
loahion,  the  arbiter  and  r. . . .  MIO 
ill  can  he  r.  tho  great  that. .  .j  183 

ty  the  scanty  rule .j  353 

declared  absolute  rule A  367 

imagination  r's  tho  world. .  .y  206 

winter  rules  tho  year. b  378 

winter  comes,  to  rule  the. . .  .t  378 
worthy  to  r.,  and  only  ho. . . .  <7  379 
if  she  r's  him,  never  shows.  .1 257 

he  over  thee  shall  rule aa  203 

Buled-in  all  things  ruled xll 

when  men  are  r.  by  women*.A  183 

hath  r.  in  tho  greenwood  . .  .A;  438 

Buler-winter  1  ruler  of  the. . .  .c  377 

one  sole  ruler, — his  law ^  494 

ga2e  of  the  r.  of  heaven 0  446 

Buling-search  then  the  r s  244 

shall  feel  your  r.  passion ....  a  327 

the  r.  passion,  be  it  what.. .  .c  327 

Bumble-r'B  reluctant  o'er  our.  c  422 

Buminate-me  thus  tor.* k  427 

Bumor-that  pitiful  r.  may*. . .  .0  63 
forth  the  noise  and  rumoQr*.A  356 

r.  is  a  pipe  blown  by* x  368 

r.  of  oppression  and  deceit. .%  394 

Bnn-ao  r's  the  round  of  life.. . .»  58 

it  nms  as  msn  the  tide .9  46 


he  that  fights  and  r's  away.,  .p  73 

so  runs  the  world  away* 1 119 

not  poetry,  but  prose  r.  mad.  v  336 
conquer  love,  that  run  away .2  240 
three  that  run  away,>nd  fly.u  456 
r.  through  woods  and  meads.n  364 
they  stumble,  that  run  fast*.z  191 
luster,  he  that  runs  may. . .  .a'444 
run  to  meet  what  he  would.<Id494 

run,  run,  Orlando* 1 477 

runs  through  the  realm  of.,  .s  427 
should  still  run  gold  dust. .  .t  424 

runs  for  ages  without h  430 

Rung-no  ponderous  axes  rung.n  74 
Rupert-the  Rupert  of  debate  ,w  493 

Rural-r.  sounds  exhilirate «  69 

mute  is  the  voice  of  rural. . . .  c  369 
Rush-on  ye  brave,  who  Vush.  .h  457 

there  rushes  between q  326 

r'e  strewed,  cobwcb<»  swept*.*/  30. 
Rtished-r.  together  at  last.  ...w  242 
Rush:  g-whcro  the  r.  waters.  .0 141 

r.  now  adowu  tho  spout 1 461 

Rtmet-tbe  r.  leaves  obstruct,  y  273 
l.iissian-the rugged  R.  bear*..  10 
Rnst-sacre '  rust  of  twice  ten.  .h  13 
whi  h  never  taketh  rust. . .  .p  224 

tho  dork  rust  assaileth o  225 

better  to  wear  out  than  to  r.^  483 
Ilustio-r.  arbor,  which  the. . .  .JL*  131 
RusUe-in  the  autumn  wind  r.  .1 375 

a  mournful  rustle r  261 

Rustllnc-r.  in  unpaid-for  silk*.d  347 
Rusty-fighting  was  grown  r..  .a  457 

S. 

Sabbath-the  S.  of  my  days p  6 

let  a  cat  on  the  S.  say  "mew."  1  369 
Christians, Jews.one  S.  keep,  j  r"'> 

the  Sabbaths  of  eternity «.  369 

the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor. .  k  341 

Sable-I'll  have  a  suit  o^    's*. . .  ^93 

drew  her  sable  curtain  down.a  238 

Sabean-8.  odours  ttova.  the. . .  .3^ :  14 

Sacerdotal- thou  s.  cain>>-*   ••^412 

Sack-this  intolerable  deal  of  s.*^  C14 

Sacramental-Ood  pours  W^q  n. . ./  Ci 

SacTcd-all  sacred  deem  tac  bird.c  31 

sacred  held  a  znartin's  nest. .  ,g  CI 

a  s.  and  home.felt  delight. . .  .il-  oJ 

daisies  upon  the  s.  sward. . .  .g  138 

our  chosen  sacred  hours i  170 

sacred  Joys  of  home  depend.. c  108 
sacred  because  our  hands. .  .a  £197 
more  sacred  than  the  blood.  10  299 

sacred  in  my  eyes m  327 

all  true  work  is  sacred a  482 

Sacredncss-upon  its  s k  443 

Sacrifice-the  law  of  s.  takes. . .  .g  98 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  pcrformed.o  90 
made  up  of  petty  sacrifices.  10  255 
forbade  the  patriarch's  s. . .  .7  280  I 

sacrifice  is  the  first n  357  ; 

prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice*. d  340  i 
aa  from  fires  of  sacrifices. . . ,1 135 

conscious  virtue  and  s k  445 

Sad- what  makes  old  age  so  sad.  .r  6 

your  sad  tires  in  a* m  54 

I'll  be  sad  for  nae-body g  65 

he  wasjior  sad  nor  merry*.  ,p  108 
ezperienoe  to  make  me  Bad*.c(  163 


maketh  the  light  heart  sad.  ,p  373 
sad,  with  aU  his  rising  train. »  378 
at  the  close  of  each  sad. . . .  .cm  206 

sad  when  he  sets #157 

rich  men  look  sad* m460 

sad  unhelpful  tears* r  416 

sad  when  I  have  a  cause*. .  .m  445 
twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy. .«  446 
s.  by  fit8.by  starts  'twas  wild.x  490 
sad  stories  of  the  deat&  of. .  10  367 

be  sad  good  brothers* o  3^ 

impious  in  a  gcod  man  to  be  s.r369 

which  now  is  sad 2  262 

sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen .  v  356 
the  worlvl  was  Bod p  473 

Saddened-e.  with  a  shower. . .  .c  352 

Sadder-a  s.  and  a  wiser  man . .  .A  107 
sadder  than  owl-songs «  347 

Saddest-s.  of  tho  year ./375 

those  that  tell  of  s.  thought  .p  369 
the  saddest  ara  these v  35G 

Sadly-in    b.  pleasing  strain . . .  c  283 
1  joks  sadly  upon  him* /.- 194 

Sadness-cheer.a  little,  April's  &..«  372 
lasting  B.  of  an  aching  heart. A  202 

feeling  of  s.  and  longing 1 369 

can  I  but  relive  in  sadness.,  .g  C^ 

1  with  sadness  wept 2:234 

\  eauty  and  sadness  always  go./494 
mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  s."^  <397 
songs  of  s.  and  of  mirth rZSS 

Safo-lio  safe  in  our  hearts e  55 

safe  bind,  safe  find 4744 

safe  and  sound  your  trust. .  .0  474 

be  silent  and  safe »383 

who  shrink  from  shame  are  s.n  450 

Safely-through  thesa  wonders. 1 292 

Safest-the  lowest,  builds  the  B.t>  a)2 
B.  and  seemliest  by  her c  209 

8afety-a  pot  of  ale.  and  s.* (73 

always  safety  ia  valor o  450 

valour  to  act  ia  safety* e  470 

them, and  in  ouiBelv(».oar  b*cc497 
we  pluck  this  flower,  s.  * 2  498 

Saifron-the  b.  flower  clear  as. . .  1 1S6 

Jage-witfl  and  musing  sages. .  .p  37 

holy  sages  once  did  sing J  67 

was  a  sage 'tis  true &204 

with  thooldfiages »239 

said  by  ancient  sages k  233 

let  sage  and  cynic  prattle... .  h  140 

Just  leas  than  sage p311 

Bage,  and  can  command. . . .  .x  469 

the  dozing  sagos  drop a  331 

Bi^es  have  seen  in  thy  face.y  394 

wo  thought  as  a  sage i  489 

B.  is  no  better  than  the  fool. .  1 379 
you  homely,  make  you  sage.t  425 
sages  said,  all  X'oets  sung. . .  p  474 

Gaid-much  may  bo  said A 14 

what  you  have  said'* ^63 

never  to  himself  hath  said . .  .c  71 
'twas  no  matter  what  he  b.  .  .2490 
little  8.  is  soonest  mended..  .Ac  501 
easily  be  thought  than  said. 9 188 
cares  not  a  pin  what  they  s.m  209 
already  b.  what  shall  betide  ^407 

Sail-whirring  sail  goes  round.  .2;  29 

than  bear  so  low  a  sail* A  65 

sailonO  ship  of  state......... r  70 

set  Gvery  (tireadbsre  sail 0  70 
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8ftzon-S.,  Norman,  or  the  Dane,  v  26 

Scabbard-glued  to  xnj  s e  468 

Scaffold-forever  on  tho  b v  4Ai 

8cale-«cale  thy  wall  by  night. .  .e  2 

it  vere  good  to  scale .j  242 

b's  bedroppcd  with  gold.. . .  .6 124 
man  should  s.  the  heavens.  ,q  179 
to  s.  their  flinty  bulwarks*.. « 180 

hold  the  Bcalo  of  Empire <  295 

I    while  scale  in  hand <307 

Scalp-behind  his  s.  is  na!:ed. . .  o  427 

Scaly-no  beauty  in  tho  s.  folds.o  115 

Scan-scan  your  brother  man.  J  223 

presume  not  God  to  scan . .  .h  254 

if  unprejudiced  you  scan ...  ft  254 

Scandal-give  virtue  scandal,  .u  339 

greatest  s.  waits  on  groatest*.d  180 

praise  undeserved  is  s c  343 

B.  of  men  is  everlasting cZ  C87 

8car-a  Bear  nobly  got* r  109 

Bemblanco  of  a  8.  apjudl'd. .  ,d  457 

and  dishonest  Bears u453 

closed  without  a  scar o  485 

B's,  that  never  felta  wound*.5f485 
8caro>crow-a  s-c.  of  tho  law*,  .r  308 
Scorod-out  of  his  seven  sczises.cl21 
ScaxdT-s.  the  knight  the  daisy. . r  138 

Bkarf  up  tho  tender  eye* fc289 

Scarlet-pious  bird  with  s.  brcast.Z  31 
Bcarlet  creeper  loves  tho  elm.  2131 
sorrow  and  tho  scarlet  leaf. . .  1 37G 
iar  and  wide,  in  a  scarlet  tide.r  149 
poppies  show  their  s.  coats. u  li9 

Scattcring-s's  of  tho  hills h  149 

B.  wide  tho  blazo  of  day ^410 

Scene-good  man's  shining  scene ./5 
bear  me  to  sequcstcr'd  s's . . . .  &  70 
to  own  dear  native  scenes  . .  .<2  70 
pageant  fill  tho  splend  id  s. .  .g  37G 
gay  gilded  s's  and  shining.,  v  334 

scenes  at  dlstan  ce  haiL «  200 

andBhutsthe  scene ....i23G 

Tiew  the  wholo  scene 1 263 

each  scone,  a  different  dish . .  o  293 
in  every  sceno  somo  moral. .  b  294 
our  s.  precariously  subsists.. c  201 

live  over  each  scene d  204 

love  gilds  tho  Bccne d[478 

concerns  of  an  eternal  8CGnc.i423 

scene  wherein  wo  play  in*,  .r  434 

8ceneshifter-s.,  boxkccpcr. .  .\a  294 

Scent-the  scent  of  bean  fields.. c  134 

the  scent  of  tho  roses J 153 

Bcent  in  every  leaf  is  mine,  .r  155 

to  scent  the  desert 1/156 

a  scent  most  disagreeable. .  •  ,tl57 
to  scent  the  evening  sky ...  .r  160 
for  sweetest  scenta  and  airs.g  277 
sometimes  a  s.  of  violets. . .  .o  128 
whoso  scent  the  fair  annoys.r  320 
thorn  that  s's  the  evening. .  .b  441 
balms  their  scents  deliver,  .u  325 

I  scent  no  flowery  gust g  48  J 

Bcented-theair  with  s.  plumes.n375 
Bceptre-a  sceptre  to  control*. ...  &  7 

sceptre  and  crown «85 

in  Amo  like  a  shoaf  of  b'b,  .  .g  160 

lier  leaden  sceptre  o'er ^  290 

on  his  throne  his  sceptre. . .  .a367 
now  by  my  sceptre's  awe*.  .X;  219 
his  Bccptre  shows  the  forced  J  263 


Sceptred-typuit  bloody  s.*. . .  .r  448 
8cheld-S.,  or  wandering  Po. . . .  2  365 
Scheme-thebest  laid  scheme. .  .2  93 

8cholar-s.  who  cherishes 4  405 

resources  of  tho  scholar k  405 

scholar,  what  is  fame n  405 

ills  the  scholar's  life  assail.  ..o  405 

business  of  a  scholar .jp  405 

the  mind  of  the  scholar r  405 

thou  art  a  scholar «405 

where  should  the  s.  live a  400 

scholar,  and  a  rii)e* b  40G 

the  land  of  scholars ti»  492 

the  ink  of  tho  scholar to  299 

Scholarship-save  by  accident.  .n342 
School-pay  to  ancient  schools.  ,q  75 
like  snail  unwillingly  to  s.*.c  400 
his  bed  shall  seem  a  Bchool*.r  414 
whose  kingdom  is  a  school.  .<{  304 
those,  without  our  schools.  .&  299 

we'll  sot  thee  to  school* i  304 

School-boy-s-b.,  with  his* c  400 

B-b.  whips  his  taxed  top » 183 

motion  of  a  s-b*s  tongue*. .  .p  479 
Schoolmastcr-s's  will  1  keei>*..&  304 

s's  puzzle  their  brain e  4C3 

SchuylkillHilong  by  tho  S .pd65 

Science-comoth  all  this  new  s.  .i  37 
science  young  and  bright. .  .g2Sl 

B.  that  gives  us  any  rest k  407 

science  sees  signs v  492 

science  frowned  not c  2G0 

no  s.  fairly  worth  tho  seven.io  379 

the  keys  of  sciences i  22G 

holds  the  oel  of  s.  by  the  tail^'  209 

science,  is  like  virtue i  370 

lvalue  science «370 

to  moral  and  political  s h  340 

in  s.,  read  by  preference o  353 

hardest  science  to  forget.. . .  .n244 

scienco  imagination. J 177 

lies  at  the  root  of  all  scionce.»  190 

or  to  science  been  given a  445 

8.  is  certainty,  is  truth ./370 

Bcicntial-bloom  of  thoso  b...,.u  229 
Bcion-hersclf  the  solitary  s. . .  .n394 

Scissors-his  man  with  s* e  822 

Scoff-fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  i  444 
Scofflng-antio  sits,  scoffing. . .  .m85 
Scoi>e-to  give  tho  people  s.*. .  .*  448 
Score-would  muster  many  a  B..p  89 

paid  his  score* 10  320 

tho  scoro  and  tho  tally*. . . .  ^818 
Scorn-meanest  wretch  they  s. . .  2  35 

the  hand  of  scorn* eG5 

a  deal  of  scorn  look* »  65 

sound  of  public  scorn to  64 

s's  to  bend  to  mean  devices.  ,q  71 
rally  here,  and  scorn  to  fly.,  m  71 

fools  may  our  scorn n  103 

read,  to  doubt,  or  read  to  8 .  .<  449 

and  scorns  to  mend k  298 

look  of  scorn  I  cannot  brave.a  397 
Bcom  insult  our  solemn  woe  k  398 
heart  she  s's  our  poverty*. .  ,e  347 
B.  at  first,  makes  after*love*  .A  477 

disdain  and  scorn*. gllO 

I  am  held  in  scorn o  149 

and  scorn  to  give  aught d  251 

scorn  to  gain  a  friend m  170 

with  playful  s^om ••  •  *  t(  liiTQ 


we  scorn  her  most* s  1C5 

not  he  who  s's  tho  Saviour *a.y  204 
teach  not  thy  lip  such  s.*. .  .y  221 

BCom  of  scorn u3D7 

BCom  her  own  image* n  286 

seemed  in  their  song  to  s. . .  j  433 

vengeance  there  is  noblo  a.  .x  491 

at  every  trifle  scorn  to  take. r  412 

Scomed-fury  like  a  woman  a.. a  1C2 

Bcom'd  his  spirit  that* gZZZ 

ho  scorned  his  own,  who  fclt^332 

hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  s.x4S4 

Scomer-thou  s.  of  the  ground.. i;2G 

Scornful-dart  not  b.  glances*. .  .p  61 

Scot-Scots  whom  Bruce  has. .  .q^SH 

and  brithcr  Scots to  305 

Sootchman-which  a  S.  over  sees* GO 

may  be  made  of  a  S. a433 

Scotland-but  one  hour  of  S. ...  .5  69 

tho  flowers  o'  Scotland u  K7 

lovely  flowers  of  Scotland b  128 

shivered  was  fiiir  S's  8i>car.  .a 459 

in  Scotland,  as  the  term  of*.p  121 

Scottish-took  her  for  boolo  S.  .  .j  437 

Scoundrel-lost  refuge  of  a  s. ...  2  SCO 

Scourge-iron  s.  and  torfrinc c  4 

lifts  high  his  s.  of  fire ^410 

with  them  scourge  tho  bad*  n2d9 
Scrax>-happier  sbrap  capricious  a  43 

s's  are  good  d6ed8  rost* v42Z 

Scrape-footsteps  s.  tho  xnarble.{  ISi 

Scratched-that  is  but  8.* 5  SI ; 

Scrawl-the  worse  the  scrawl. .  jo  3^  J 
Scream-such  screams  to  hcar.p  211 

Screen-Just  for  a  screen «  337 

a  charming  Indian  screen . .  a  360 
Scrow-screw  your  courago  ux*-"*.*  72 
Scribbled-being  s.  o'cr,8hoald*r2C7 
Scribbler-a  monthly  s.  of  some  .0305 

ev'ry  busy  little  s.  now Jt  2C  J 

who  shames  a  scribbler t309 

s's  to-day  of  every  sort cl^ 

no  little  scribbler  is  of  wit.  .pSOj 

Scribo-undocs  the  scribe gSOT 

Scrip-ope  his  leathern  scrip . .  .j»303 
Scripture-with  a  piece  of  S.*.  .r  133 

Scriptures  of  the  skiea c  432 

devil  con  cite  Scripture*. . .  .g  3J1 
S's,  though  not  everywhere. .  1 337 
Be  formed  it.  and  that  was  S.t»233 

Scmple-somo  s.  rose,  but kC2 

Scrutiny-s.  is  but  a  discovery .n  223 

Scud-alights,  and  scuds n  427 

Sculler-physician,  like  as 2r S09 

Sculptor-not  a  great  s.  or g  29C 

Sculpture-s.,  speak  as  with . .  .r  ^2 
with  bossy  sculpture  gravenJfc29C 
Sculptured-watch  thy  s.  form,  m  116 
heart  into  these  s.  stones. . .  ^' 296 
Scutcheon-with  s's  blazon 'd..  ^'  333 
Scylla-when  I  shun  Scylla*. .  dd  499 

Scythe-the  mower's  scythe 1 2S 

turns  aside  his  s.  to  vulgar.  ./48d 
mower's  scythe  thy  greens,  .q  370 

Sea-into  time's  infinite  sea 2  S 

bark  o'er  a  tempestuous  sea.  ,..g6 

first  gem  of  the  sea sB 

thou  dweller  by  tho  sea. ... ,  .d  C? 
white  foam  of  thesea....I...r2£- 
everlasting  sea  proclaims . . .  .n  6d 

i  tnuispfMT^u^  fUBbcr  sea ksa 
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o'er  the  blue  Atlantio  sea m  59 

8et  in  the  silrcr  sea* m  69 

the  dreary  winter  sea mSl 

lay  rotting  on  tho  sea ^/'78 

arms  against  a  s.  of  troublea*.u72 
■lips  with  the  shining  sea. . .  J  93 
Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. . .  .a  90 

the  comer  o'er  the  sea J  32 

from  the  seas  and  tho  streams .  u  60 

it  swells,  seas  of  sound J  21 

■wrinkled  sea  beneath  him. . .  .p  21 
Karathon  looks  on  tho  sea. ..  .(7  69 

of  a  land  beyond  the  sea »  70 

o'er  all  tho  sea  of  heads c  40 

sea  of  nptumcd  faces m  111 

melt  i  tsclf  into  tho  sea* » 119 

<|wixt  two  boundless  seas i  105 

first  ho  met  with  to  be  tho  s's.n  108 

crystal  of  tho  azure  seas 6  142 

In  a  bowl  to  sea r  102 

anemones  and  seas  of  gold. .  .h  133 
foam-crcstcd  waves  of  tho  s. .  a  134 
warm  isles  of  India's  sunny  B./13C 

one  foot  in  sea* o  122 

that  juard  our  native  seas . .  ./124 
gaping  wretches  of  the  sea.  .o  123 

port  after  stormio  seas h  302 

tho  bosom  of  that  sea d  257 

be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over  A  257 
Bcas,  if  all  their  sands  -wcrc^.qlSS 
wintry  sea  moaned  Badly  oa.o  27J 

uprising  from  tho  sea 7.-  270 

as  on  tho  sua  of  Galileo i  331 

a  IKJct  not  in  lovo  is  out  at  n.w334 
light  that  never  was  on  b.  or.*/ 338 

day  beside  the  joyous  b fc  374 

comes  again  over  tho  sea. . .  .p 370 

kiss  across  tho  sea i  221 

wo  are  flowers  of  tho  Bca j  150 

wide  B.  hath  drops  too  few*,  .c  189 
mnrmured  of  the  eternal  s . .  to  281 
for  seas — as  well  as  skies  . . .  .c  285 

thronging  the  seas  with o  451 

were  in  tho  flat  sea  sunk d  454 

that  have  gone  down  at  sea. .  o  381 

Bea  rolls  its  waves c  388 

under  tho  deep,  deep  sea. . .  .a  382 
0weet  lone  isle  amid  the  sea.e  330 
meet  tho  thunders  of  tho  sea.o440 
not  flow  as  hugely  as  tho  B.^.g  347 
B*B  are  quiet  when  the  winds.i  327 
stone  set  in  the  silver  sea*. .  .o  499 
silence  and  tho  solemn  sea.  .r  382 
troubled  sea  of  the  mind. ...»  389 
alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea.  ...t  394 

to  pray,  let  him  go  to  sea 1 34i 

summers  in  a  sea  of  glory*. .  a  317 

seas  and  stormy  woman 1 473 

sea  ebb  by  long  ebbing  some .  o  422 
nnfiaithomable  sea!  whose  ....  2  427 

one  is  of  the  sea m  456 

listen  to  tho  music  of  tho  s.  .p  402 

a  sounding  sea a  124 

like  the  ships  upon  the  sea.  .h  171 
leap  down  to  different  seas. m  305 
bind  the  Bca  to  slumber  stilly .« 220 
a  sea  nourish'd  with  loTer's*6  247 
that  the  rude  s.  grew  civil*,  .a  264 

on  the  middle  sea. ..c261 

great  seas  have  dried* m  266 

rather  in  the  sea •.•••••o260 


deep  sea  calm  and  chill 1 410 

grows  right  out  of  the  sea.  .k  410 

tho  streak  of  silver  sea ta  461 

a  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea.  ft  466 

blowing  l^m  the  sea J' 167 

ruflian'd  bo  upon  the  sea*. .  ,h  467 

robs  the  vast  sea* a  419 

has  drowned  more  than  tho  s .  q  468 

tho  dark  blue  sea o312 

guard  our  native  seas £312 

through  tho  furrow'd  sea*.  ..Ar  313 

thy  silent  sea  of  pines ^^440 

as  boundless  as  the  sea* 1 247 

yon  Bun  that  sets  upon  the  s.  n  430 
by  tho  deep  sea,  and  music.  .<  322 
I  loved  the  great  sea  more. .  .c  323 

tho  sea  is  flowing  ever e323 

the  sea  appears  all  golden. . .  ^323 
praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on.  .A  323 
seas  rough  with  black  winds  .j  323 
lovo  the  sea?  I  dote  upon  it..k  323 

the  sea  is  Bilent in323 

tho  Bea  is  discreet m  323 

billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea.  .o  323 

why  does  the  sea  moan g323 

sea,  that  drinking  thirsteth.g  323 

tho  Bea's  a  Ihief* 1 323 

Bca  hungering  for  calm w  823 

breathings  of  tho  sea oa  323 

rcceiveth  ag  the  sea* b  248 

nobody  with  mo  at  sea  but.  .<  492 
flash  tho  white  caps  of  thes.tf  446 
the  scat  the  sea!  the  open  sea. (2323 
one  and  tho  other,  a  sea. ...  .9  826 
Christ  was  born  across  the  8.  j  320 
Sea-bird-a  young  s-b.  floats. . .  .d  32 
sea-bird's  wing  makes  halt. .  .e  32 
Seal-stamp  tho  seal  of  time*. ..c  427 
8.  and  guerdon  of  wealth. .. .<  147 

did  seem  to  set  his  seal* p  254 

s's  of  love.but  sealed  in  vain*.x  221 

and  seal  the  bargain* i  222 

as  seal  to  this  indenture*.. .^222 

the  haunt  of  seals e215 

love's  glowing  seal n  220 

seal  with  stamping  paces.  ...b  321 
Sea-maid-hear  the  s-m's  Bong*.a  264 
Seaman-merry  s.  laugh'd  to  see. »  313 
Seamen-rather  more  than  s. . .  .i  473 
Sea-monstcr-than  tho  s-m.*. .  .a  211 

Search-a  call  unanswered  s d  32 

search  will  find  it  out v  331 

search  for  the  truth  is  the. .  .s  445 

which  dies  1'  the  search*. ...t 460 

Searched-tho  flow'ry  plain. .  ..d  112 

Sea-room-thy  ships  wants  s-r..A  399 

Season-comes  wherein  our* i  26 

lair  seasons,  budding 0  27 

things  by  season  season'd*.  .n  28 

the  yoar  seasons  return c  91 

hast  all  seasons  for tSl 

tho  violets  of  Ave  seasons. .  .e  161 
in  an  unprepared  season. . .  y  151 

the  flight  of  seasons m274 

the  seasons  alter* d  276 

the  8.  prime  for  sweetest.  ...q  277 
in  every  s., bright  and  dim. .  1 229 

season  her  praise  in* a  417 

I  love  the  season  well. p  270 

s's  have  no  fixed  returns.  ...k  370 
you'U  Judge  the  seasons. . .  .a  S10 


season,  when  the  broom.... o 435 
make  glad  and  sorry  s's*. . .  ./426 

the  season  is  a  dead  one k  375 

every  s.  hath  its  pleasures. ..» 376 
8.  where  tho  light  of  dreams.n  37S 

each  s.  look'd  delightful ./25a 

hope  for  a  season  bade d  167 

tho  fairest  flower  o*  th'  s.*.  ..p  130 
as  ho  tw'rds  season  grows,  .m  173 
fast  as  tho  rolling  s's  bring. m  173 
let  that  8.  bo  only  spring.  ...x  239 
Seasoned-like  s.  timber  never. .«  48 

season'd  by  lovo j  99 

Joy  season'd  high 6  217 

things  by  season  s.  are* i  331 

8.  with  a  gracious  voice*. . .  .g  308 
Seasoning-hunger  is  the  best  b.o203 
Scat-thy  seat  is  upon  high*. . .  .d  84 

the  moss-fringed  seat u  159 

wild,  sequestcr'd  so^t. b  260 

Apollo  mounts  his  golden  B.h  410 
her  s.  is  the  bosom  of  God.  ..r  357 
seat  in  some  poetic  nook.... 2 330 

or  fixed  soot  hath  nono i  484 

Seaward-  leaning  s.,  lovely i  141 

looking  8.  well  assured i  315 

Sea-weed-each  s-w.  waved  its.. /i 422 

B-w.  and  the  shells  upon 1 422 

Sea-wind-s-w's  pierced  our. .  .p  150 

Second-perhaps  acts  second ...»  254 

second  thoughts  are  wisest.  10  41'J 

second  and  sober  thoughts,  .a  420 

Secrecy-that  queen  of  secrecy.ik  128 

nature's  infinite  book  of  s.*.a318 

Secret-her  secrets  so  betrayed* .  a  36 

s's.  and  we  must  whisper j  22 

secret  scarcely  lisping  of  thy.t>  41 

s's  of  my  prison-house* 10  43 

discharge  their  secrets* A:  7a 

enthusiasm  is  that  secret i  103 

a  8..  mine  own  could  not. . .  .p  16'J 
full  of  a  8.  that  thou  dar'st.  .h  134 

their  pretty  secrets  tell u  127 

a  8.  at  homo  is  like  rocks.  ...a 379 
s's  that  appertain  to  you*. .  ./379 

some  wondrous  s.  show o  130 

his  dear  friend's  8.  tell »  256 

I  own  to  me's  a  Hccret  yet. .  .p  230 
confiding  the  s.  to  another,  .n  185 
secrets  of  life  are  not  shown. e  413 

thou  leamest  no  s.  until .j  173 

attempt  not  to  fathom  the  8's.o  193 

by  which  it  keeps  tho  s p  242 

to  reach  the  s.  is  beyond. . .  .m  236 
it  brings  to  light  the  secret.^  468 
my  lovo  thus  s.  to  convey . .  .c  450 
will  discharge  their  secrets*.c  359 
golden  s.  of  the  sheathed  seed  d393 
mighty  secrets  of  the  past.. (^ 428 

Sect-slave  to  no  sect,  who i  20 

religious  sects  ran  mad J  20 

Sectary-jarring  s's  may  leam..A:  457 
Section-s's — one  is  parting. . . .  r  241 

Secular-exempted  from  s o  298 

Secundum-artem;  but A  309 

Securo-who,  s.  within,  can  say.*  190 
Security-public  honour  is  s. .  ^'  462 
Sedge-sedges  brooding  in  their.  2  25 
river  buds  among  tho  sedge,  .e  140 
beside  the  tall,  rank  sedges,  .g  371 
Sedge-bird^  a-b.  built  its  little^ 32 
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Bedition-fledltion,  which  we*.  J  SIMS 
8eduction-to  allaeductions. . .  .6  449 
Seo-not  to  see  what  Ilea  dimly. .  .<  2 
aoo  the  thlnga  thou  doat  not*.e  65 
Scotland,  let  me  aee  it  ere. . .  .6  69 
to  see  what  is  not  to  beaeen.io  110 
once  more  I  BhaU  see  a  face,  .g  201 
see  deep  enough,  and  you  s.  .<  281 
a.  and  know  our  friends  ln*.g  194 
I  see,  men's  Judgments  are*,  n  218 

ace  as  thou  wast  wont* u  245 

and  lovers  cannot  see* c  247 

do  not  see  wo  tread* u  219 

lo  see  her  was  to  love  her. .  ,q  239 

•hade  we  think  we  see. q  389 

m.  your  road,  another  to  cut.y  491 

•ees  Qod  in  clouds. ysss 

860  thee  now,  though  late. .  .m  321 
sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God.r  313 

Seed-no  seed  cither  of  any p  49 

seed  ye  sow  another  reaps,  .u  110 

thy  sacred  seeds  in  vain 9  4G9 

sower  scatters  broad  his  a. . .  <  419 

would  spring  from  such  a  s.  .c  441 

seed  by  the  furrow  is  coTcred.c  295 

secret  of  the  sheathed  seed.  .<!  393 

8's  of  herba  lie  cover 'd  closed  377 

look  into  the  seeds  of  time*,  .k  224 

who  soweth  good  s.  shall. . .  .&  182 

would  spring  from  such  a  s . .  gr  362 

Seedsman -s.  upon  the  slime*.  ,b  360 

6eed-time-8-t.,  harvest,  equal.  .0  348 

8eeing-s.  thee  after  a  long  time.<  70 

seeing,  I  saw  not tt97 

seeing  only  what  is  fair. . . .  ^^212 

fleok-seeks  one  thing  in  life 98 

want  itself  doth  seek* 10  89 

seeks  not  alone  the  rose's  ...  a  212 
ye  seek  for  happiness — alas. .  { 191 
Eeck  him  rather  where  his. . .  g  179 
who  seeks  and  will  not  take*.  <  324 

and  seek  no  further d  320 

I  see  humbly  to  seek « 181 

Dot  one  to  B.,  nor  give.  nor.  .k  185 

wo  seek  it,  ere  it  come 1 491 

s.  for  rule,  for  supremacy*,  .y  476 

Seoklng-allare  seeking  rest. . . .«  861 

seeking  in  vain  one  flower.. .«  213 

8ecm-are  they  what  they  scem.u  46 

not  what  you  s.,  but  always. f  204 

B.  everything  but  what  the.  .r  204 

men  should  be  what  they  b.*.i»  385 

would  they  might  b.  nono. .  .m  385 

seems  wisest,  virtuousest ....  1 469 

8ccmlng-in  s.  to  augment  it*. .  .y  43 

all  good  8.  by  thy  revolt* ^268 

beguile  the  thing  I  am  by  B.*..r  397 
Seen -I  spake  as  having  seen...  .u  97 
Ood  alone  was  to  be  seen  in.  y  386 
hated  needs  but  to  be  Been  .e  462 
to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  ...j  357 
lov'd  needs  only  to  be  seen .  ./444 
because  thou  art  not  seen*,  .i  467 
Sei2e-virtuc8  here  I  s.  upon*. .  .n  61 
reach  not  to  seize  it  before. .  ,1 199 
Beizes  the  right,  and  holds. . .  y  470 
happiess,  if  then  he  seize  it.  .g  324 

servitude  seizes  on  few ./388 

8eldom-it  is  so  B.  heard,  that.  .t466 
Srtect-ftelects  as  by  what  he. .  .ib  351 
8olf«doar,  dearer  than  self ^90 


to  thine  own  self  be  true . . .  .u  445 
Sslf-approving-one  s^.  hour. . .  ,j  62 
Self-educated-B-e.  are  marked.m  101 

Self-esteem-s-e.  expresses v60 

Sclf-examination-on  s-e i  368 

Selflsh-built  on  b.  principles,  .y  178 
Selflshneas-eet  the  mark  of  8...<i  181 

SelMove-8-1.,  my  liege* g  287 

s-l.  is  a  principle  of  action,  .p  379 
daims  of  self-love  in  others.,  g  379 

8-1.  is  the  instrument u  379 

to  war,  hath  no  s-I.* d  460 

Self-punishment-hatrcd  is  8-p.y  191 
8clf-recovery-the  power  of  s-r.p  450 
Self'Slaughtcr-against  s'e*. . .  .a  409 

Self-trust-is  the  essence ft  61 

Sell-BcU  me  your  good  report*  m  181 

sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast*,  n  181 

Semblance-8.  of  a  point  divino.m  18 

Semicircle-or  a  half-moon*.  ...pill 

Senate-tho  Boman  s.,  when. . .  .&  29 

s's  hang  upon  thy  tongue. .  .r  102 

but  bribes  a  senate,  and  the.j  181 

8.  the  cockle  of  rebellion*. . .  J  355 

Senator-s's  of  mighty  woods,  .d  439 

Send-tho  few  our  Father  b's.  .to  168 

best  which  Ood  sends 1 407 

Sense-on  his  senses  burst gl 

want  of  sense  is  the  father. .  .m  74 
worst  avarice  is  that  of  scnso.n  4 

exercises  of  the  senses a  87 

like  an  odour  within  the  a...b  143 
sensibility  as  the  want  of  s.  .0 162 
slays  all  senses  with  the*.. .  .g  134 

scared  out  of  his  seven  s c  121 

8.  from  thought  divide m  261 

in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that*  b  268 
shows  great  pride,  or  little,  .r  442 

unblessed  with  sense x300 

from  my  senses  take  aU* c  398 

the  region  of  the  senses o  379 

good  s.,  which  only  is  the..  .10  379 
partitions  s.  from  thought .  .x  379 

sense  is  our  helmet y  379 

8.  is  the  diamond  weighty .  .y  379 
O,  take  the  sense,  sweet*. . .  .A:  211 

it  ravishes  all  senses 1 450 

learned  without  sense «  406 

seen,  above  the  sense  of*. . .  .d  370 
the  sense  of  honour  is  so  flno.s  198 
much  fruit  of  s.  beneath. . .  .p481 
proceeds  ftom  want  of  sense  n  346 
of  decency  is  want  of  sensed  480 

his  more  solid  sense ft  307 

cream  of  courtly  sense p  317 

war  with  sense p310 

her  s.  but  as  a  monument*.  ^391 
to  copy  faults  is  want  of  s. .  r  350 

steeping  their  senses .p  389 

steep  my  senses  in o390 

dare  to  have  s.  yourselves. .  .e  294 
precious,  as  the  vehicle  ofs..r  472 

Sensibility-yet  wanting  s r  168 

Sensitive-s.,  Bwift  to  resent ....  J  49 

Sensitive-plant-in  a  garden. .  .ft  156 

sensitive-plant  has  no  bright  Z 156 

Sensual-to  all  the  s.  world r  234 

not  to  the  sensual  ear s  281 

Sent-afflictlon  is  not  sent d  6 

to  gain  our  peace,  have  8ent*.p  62 
Sentence-meet  mortality  my  s.  w  90 


for  every  sentence  uttered,  .x  119 

the  sentence  of  the  sage e  387 

sentence  is  for  open  war. . .  J  458 

the  sentence  sign e217 

half  a  sentence  at  a  time. . .  .a  321 
Sentiment-worth  one  s.  of.. . .m  478 
Scntlmentally-I  am  di6XK>8ed.  .5  282 
Sentry-day  the  sun  shall  be  6..r  145 

b's  of  the  shadowy  night e  403 

Separate-s.  star  seems  nothing  1 403 

September^  stood  upon  the.  J  272 

a  bright  September  mom  .  .n»  272 

thirty  days  hath  September. &  269 

thirty  days  hath  September,  d  269 

winds  of  S.  wrestled a  467 

Sepulchre-Bome  her  own  sad  B./50 

myself  my  sepulchre b^ 

8.  conceals  a  martyr's  bones  J  440 
the  s.  wherein  we  saw  thee*.c  185 
Sequestered-s.  vale  of  mial  lifo.g 6 
bear  me  to  sequester'd  scenes.^  70 
B.  path  has  fewest  flowers. .  .c  393 

wild  sequester'd  seat 6  260 

sequester'd  leaily  gUdea. . .  ,n  128 
along  the  cool  s.  vale  of  UIoJ  282 

Seraph-8'8  share  with  thee r  15 

seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner.c344 
where  seiaphs  might  dc8pair.«25a 
as  the  rapt  s.  that  adores. . .  .&  288 

no  seraph's  flre ./234 

Seraphio-s.  arms  and  trophies. » 134 

Seraphim-tho  sworded  s o  10 

Sero-seor,  the  yellow  leaf* ./7 

the  sere  leaves  are  flying. . .  ,p  375 
Serene-breaks  the  s.  of  heaven.e  290 
doth  keep  "a  drop  serene".. .»  149 
through  the  s.  and  placid...  .j  256 
serene  and  heavenly  fltir. . .  .u  277 
heavenly  hopo  ia  all  serene,  .f  200 
8.,  and  resolute  and  stilL ....q  465 
ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  a. .  .e  466 
Serenely-B.  moving  on  her  way,/275 

eloquence  along,  s.  pure / 102 

Serener-tell  of  serener  hours.  .0  271 
Serenity-journeying  in  long  s.c466 
Serious-serious  thing  to  die. . .«  79 
with  a  B.  musing  I  behold. .  .g  147 
Sermon-in  thy  own  sermon. . .  .A  82 

turn  out  a  sermon c45 

s's,  but  to  prayers  most «  483 

flnde  him  who  a  s.  flies e  339 

sermons  in  stones*. « 234 

s's  and  soda-water  the. a  468 

Serpent-spit  on  a  serpent,  and*.<f  13 

him  as  a  serpent's  egg*. (44 

serpent  than  the  dove o  49 

sharper  than  a  s's  tooth*. ...  6  211 
have  a  s.  sting  thee  twice*.,  .e  211 
not  see  the  s.  in  the  grass. . .»  473 

serpent  by  the  tongue* m  887 

trail  of  the  s.  is  over  them.  .0  381 
Servant-admired  by  their  s's. . .  .s  S 
servants  hasting  to  be  gods... y 8 
bad  servants  wound  their. .  .0 114 
a  servant  with  this  clause.. m 279 

my  silent  servants  wait 1229 

hath  been  your  Csithftil  8.*..n  174 
my  son  and  my  s.  spend*. . . .  Jt  196 
scrrant  of  God.  well  done. .  .y  4M 

a  master,  or  a  servant e894 

Serve-in  hell,  than  s.  in  bfiaT«ii.r  % 
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shadow: 


they  Foryo  God  well  who A  63 

who  aerros  His  creatures A  63 

kinga  should  fearo  and  s. . .  .a  367 
numbers  who  will  s.  iustead.i  464 
they  also  s..  who  only  stand  J  328 

now  serve  on  his  knees u  330 

■erve  God  before  the  world . .  o  345 
bound  to  s.,  lovo,  and  obey*. y  476 
and  servo  it  thus  to  inc=*.  ...o  302 
when  ho  wo  serve's  away*..  .t>  115 
few  can  s.,  yet  all  may  plcase.dSSO 

Iserv'dmy  king* ./2ol 

to  servo  the  devil  in v  204 

this  bids  to  serve x  227 

I  livo  or  die  to  s.  my  i^iend.  ,t  172 

they  servo  him  best A;  180 

8enrico-a.  ia  true  service n  120 

for  my  servico  but  blows*. . .  c  163 

in  s.  high,  and  anthems g  282 

my  heart  is  ever  at  your  s.*.2  174 
he  did  look  far  into  the  s.*.  .o  174 
for  aid  must  show  how  B....k  195 

will  creep  in  service* d  249 

join  myself  to  others  by  a ...  6 173 

girded  for  service «  240 

cares  not  for  service m354 

8ervile-a  servile  race g75 

fHend  by  servile  ways m  170 

8ervitudc-s.  seizes  on  few. . . .  ./388 

base  laws  of  s.  began hl&l 

out  of  a.  intofh^edom o419 

8et-tho  sun  was  set &22 

when  night  hath  set ./406 

can  honour  set  a  leg* u  190 

sun  hath  made  a  golden  s.*.m  447 
aU  except  their  sua  is  set.  . .  c  374 
long  as  there's  a  sun  that  s's.A  135 

stars — ^they  rise  and  set o  368 

wo  set  our  foot  upon  some .  .u  368 
i!h>m  timo  the  sun  bo  set .... «  411 
8.  awful  hours  twixt  heaven. ^392 
sun  that  s's  upon  the  sea. .  .n  430 

8ettco-the  soft  settee A;  301 

Setteth-down,  ho  sotteth  up. .  ./349 

8etting-s.  of  a  great  hope  is. .  ./201 

haato  now  to  my  setting*.  ..w»92 

wonder  why  thes.  sun o411 

8.  Bun  breaks  out  again  ....  ^411 
the  setting  sun,  and  mu8ic*.o  411 

cradled  wear  the  s.  sun a  412 

had  elsewhere  its  setting . . .  g  23G 

brightens  to  tho  setting  Bun.l  352 

8.  of  thine  eye  and  cheek*. . .  1 306 

8evon-I  am  b.  times  one  to-day  .i  34 

,  scienco  fairly  worth  tho  s  .  to  379 

ono  of  the  seven  was  wont. .  c  307 

in  England,  B.  half-penny*..  6  342 

to  soothing  slumber  seven  . .  1 424 

Serer-thcugh  we  s.,  my  fond. .  v  220 

.  that  severs  day  from  night*.* 409 

broken-hearted  to  s.  for  years^'  326 

union  of  states  nono  can  s..  .p  449 

Serere-from lively  to  severe... /407 

AS  holy  OS  severe* q  107 

darts  8.  upon  a  rising  lie h  4i5 

0eTored-I  s.  from  thy  side J 168 

Sevcrity-tho  8.  of  tho  public*. d 308 
fievem-S.  to  the  narrow  seas.,  .a  96 

Bandy-bottom'd  Severn* c  366 

8ew->B.,  prick  our  fingers,  dulLp  482 
8es-tho poorest  of  the  sex p'^^ 


a'a  earliest,  latest  care &  451 

either  s.  assume,  or  both  . .  .i  401 

the  sex  wnose  presence r  320 

sex  to  the  last x  164 

the  SOX,  and  sometimes h  473 

BOX  are  heavenly  bodies p  478 

Sexton-the  s's  hand  my  grave.e  272 

like  a  8.  by  her  grave n  370 

s.,  hoary-headed  chronicle.. ^322 

play  tho  sexton 's  part 1 322 

Shackle-and  their  s's  fall o  387 

Shad-bush-white  with  flowers.d  432 

Shade-within  the  leafy  shade  ..k  32 

night  of  darkness  and  of  s'b..«  47 

mistress  of  tho  shade 2  29 

the  glimmering  shade til 

through  the  shade  of  night*.  .<  62 
light  shade  for  the  leaves. . .  .ti  69 
sings  in  the  shade  when  all.  .A  28 
critics  in  the  chequer'd  s. . .  .p  76 

in  tracing  the  shade n  61 

can  send  me  to  tho  shades  . .  aj  91 

with  Mse  flitting  shades »  97 

shades  of  night* ell2 

through  Zamaria's  shades,  .m  132 
leaves  scarce  cast  a  shade. .  .q  132 
breaking  thro'  tho  shade  ....  Z 133 
half  ins.  and  half  in  sun...  to  164 
careless  in  the  mossy  s's  . .  .y  169 

shade  the  violets cl59 

whisper  Arom  the  shade 2 160 

hath  loosen 'd  tho  shade n  288 

Bitting  in  a  pleasant  shade  . .  €  271 

no  shade,  no  shine h  273 

shades,  that  met  above d  273 

confusion  sought  the  a d  288 

pines  a  noxious  s.  diffuse. .  .c  378 
shades  are  to  the  figures  . . ..d  268 
find  you  at  last  but  a  shade. a;  453 
blest  with  far  greener  s's. ...«  261 

by  the  shade  it  casts t'  266 

tho  mingled  strength  of  s.  ..9  319 
so  softening  into  shade..../ 501 

throws  his  army  shade 7  436 

seats  beneath  the  shade c  437 

A*om  his  hoary  pinion  s's  ...  1 425 
wander'd  in  the  solitary  s. .  .d476 

variable  as  the  shade k  476 

countless  tho  shades  which,  n  451 
rising  thro'  tho  mellow  s. ..  u  403 

a  s.  that  follows  wealth g  173 

shade  deep'ning  over  shade. 9  433 

treel  for  thy  dclighfals c  434 

shades  all  the  banks c  438 

s.  of  desert— loving  pine. ,  .  ^440 
ghosts,  and  visionary  s's. . .  J  441 
piUar'd  s.  high  ovcrarch'd.  .p  330 
Bweetcr  s.  to  shepherds*. . . .  ./437 
lain  in  tho  noonday  shado  .  .t  437 

welcome,  ye  shades b  434 

in  the  chequer'd  shade c  303 

we  left  the  shade u  303 

sun  haslengthen'd  every  s.  ./447 
last  I  stood  beneath  your  B..h  440 
give  no  s.  and  no  shelter. . .  .p  440 
happy  walks  and  shades  . .  .d  326 
boundless  contiguity  of  a. .  0  394 
woods'  harmless  shades  . . .  .d  395 
the  stream  a  moveless  b,,.,J  395 

shade  and  solitude... e396 

shade  we  think  we  see.. ... .  *q  380 


Shading-8.  wild  strawberries.  .&  1 

Shadow-ffttal  s's  that  walk v2 

shadow  of  a  great  affliction. . .  .eS 
life's  shadows  are  meeting  . . .  .r  6 
shadows  grow  more  dreary.  ...hH 

the  shadow  of  a  dream* o9 

throws  tho  s.  on  the  floor Z  30 

a  shadow  on  the  snow ^32 

deep  and  misty  shadows <  33 

a  B.  on  those  features  lair <  81 

ere  yet  tho  ahadowa  fly .n  26 

soul  from  out  that  shadow. ...  Z  30 
poplarrtrees  their  shadows. . .  10  69 

cold  shadow  of  the  tomb a  79 

there  truth  is — 'tis  hers 696 

Bhadow  df  a  starless  night.  ...191 

like  our  shadows,  our d  90 

blood  and  state  are  shadows. .«  86 

vary  as  tho  shadows  fall o  107 

hast  thou,  as  a  meres il09 

in  tho  hemlock's  fragrant  s.  .n  141 
shadows' cool  lie  dreaming,  .d  143 
the  s.  named  bo  stretches. . .  .i  429 

silent  as  their  shadows o  332 

coward  s.  eastward  shrinks,  .i  880 

shadows  spread  apace r  410 

shadows  and  phantoms e  111 

shadows  in  a  shadowy  band.r  171 

shadow's  poverty i  470 

thy  cool  s's,  and  to  thee c  434 

cooling  s.  of  a  stately  elm. . .  J  436 

elms  o'erhead  dark  s's k  436 

whose  fluttering  s.  wraps  . .  .r  439 

roses  fade,  and  s's  shift s  491 

hate  is  shadow o493 

one  shadow  of  night n36*i 

think:— tho  s.  on  the  dial. .  .0  441 

softened  to  s's,  silvery g  446 

now  the  twilight  s's  hie. . .  .m  446 
sweet  shadows  of  twilight. .  .p  446 
lengthening  shadows  wait.. g 446 
s.  of  a  wilful  sin  between. . .  J  384 
s'b  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves..Z44Q 
standeth  God  within  the  a. .  .kSiS 
disdains  the  shadow  which*/341 
this  kind  are  but  shadows*,  .c  350 
but  tho  shadows  of  us  men. .»  473 
follow  a  shadow,  it  still  flies.. 1 470 

the  shadow  on  the  dial s  424 

gleam  amid  shadows il61 

clustered  lilies  in  tho  s's. . .  .a  146 
no  shadows  great  appear ....  9 146 
in  the  deep  s.  of  the  porch,  .d  13# 

s's  fall  adown  the  hill M36 

view  their  own  white  s's — p  127 

an  emerald  shadow  fell ^372 

s's  wovo  on  their  aerial J  372 

what  shadows  we  pursue  ....g  380 
coming  events  cast  their  s's.  A  380 

8.  owes  its  birth  to  Ught »  380 

a  shadow  came  and  lingcred.jSSO 

fight  our  own  s's  forever 1 380 

shadows  are  in  reality la  380 

come  liko  b's,  bo  depart* o  880 

checker'd  shadow* n  880 

s's  to-night  have  struck*. . .  .p  380 
some  there  bo  Zhat  s's  kiss*. .  q  380 
Buch  have  but  a  b's  bliss*. .. .9 380 
Arom  grave  to  grave  tho  s. . .  .e  139 

the  shadow  that  it  casts ft  139 

flhadowofaahade....* r2BS 
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bhutb: 


•badowg  brown  between.... p 975 
■urging  throngh  shadows. .  .n  278 
8.  which  he  treads  on  at*. . .  .e  832 
It  is  the  land  of  shadows. ...  .J  229 

Ins.  of  snch greatness* e211 

iklse  s's  for  tmesnbstances^.a  187 
B's  which  show  like  grief*. .  .d  187 
B's  to  the  unseen  grief*. ....  .i>  187 

if  once,  the  s.  to  pnrsne b  401 

beck'ning  shadows  dire A  401 

like  the  beautiful  s's  of h  176 

God  is  trath  and  light  his  s.m  180 
liistory  casts  its  shadow . . .  .d  197 
like  shadows  on  the  wayes..m  232 

love  like  a  shadow  flies* p  247 

driving  back  shadows  oyei* .  k  247 

Ite  fled  like  a  shadow m  238 

was  darken'd  with  her  s d  210 

I  may  see  my  ■.  as  I  pass*. .  .w409 

warm  s.  of  her  loveliness ...  .d  410 

Shadowed-'tis  s.  by  the  tulip..d  441 

Shadowless-stand  s.like  silence  o  376 

Shadow-rose-Bweets-r.,  upon.  .A  266 

fihadow-world-of  song ik  396 

Skadowy-in  s.  glimpses g  79 

deeper  In  shadowy  glooms,  .g  136 

sentries  of  the  s.  night e  403 

sweeping  with  s.  gust. <  467 

Shady-side  and  the  sunny. . .  .p  487 

in  the  shady  place y  111 

leapingin  shady  deUs 2  461 

Shaft-thy  shaft  flew  thrice n  86 

wing'd  the  shaft  that «  24 

let  the  s.  pass  by  my  breast. r  117 
fling  the  wing'd  s's  of  truth.u  337 
sun  ui>-gather8  his  spent  s's  .i  411 
thy  iktal  s's  Unerring  move.. A  249 
many  a  s.,  at  random  sent. .  .$  481 

the  winged  shaft  of  fiito c  117 

'Shake-s.  the  downy  blow-baIL/164 
to  shake  the  head,  relent*. . .  A  861 
many  blasts  to  shake  them*  ^408 
oak  s's  that  ne'er  trembled,  .e  439 
did  mark  how  ho  did  shako*.a882 
never  shake  thy  gory  locks*. « 121 
terrible  dreams,  that  Bhake*j9 121 

would  shake  hands d261 

the  very  earth  did  shake. . .  .m  4ffl 
s's  the  doors  and  window. . .«  466 
shake  off  this  downy  sleep*,  .g  391 
' Shaken-«haken  to  their  roots. ^421 
that  if  by  chance  it  beB....<122 

when  taken  to  be  well  s {309 

Shakespeare-is  the  greatest  of .«  880 

our  myriad-minded  8 <  380 

far  from  Shakespeare's  belng.u380 

S's  mogio  could  not  copied. m  835 

this  was  Shakespeare's  form .  r  380 

S.  and  the  musical  glasses. .  J  492 

what  needs  my  Shakespeare. b  381 

Shaking-fBill  without  shaking.  A  296 

Shidl-s.  be  yes  for  evermore . .  .p  489 

mark  you  his  absolute  s.*. . .  r  498 

he  s.  not  when  he  wold-a.. .  .J 495 

Shallow-deep  for  shallow  d3y..e  288 

are  known,  they  are  found  s.A  379 

their  shallow  draughts to  211 

think  of  s's  and  of  flats* p  262 

fihallow  spirit  of  judgment*  ./217 

is  found  in  shallows* q  324 

«.  murmur,  but  the  deeps, . .  .e  827 


shallow  in  himself c  354 

Shame-thousand  innocent  s's*.«  35 

everlasting  shame  sits*. y  87 

speak  it  to  my  shame* xlZ 

Allen,  with  an  awkward  s. .  .9 116 
fear  not  guilt,  yet  start  at  s.  ./253 

not  one  had  cause  for  s c  339 

'twere  a  s.,  when  flowers.. . .to  153 

shame  keeps  its  watch g  453 

fear  but  life  with  shame . . .  aa  453 
is't  not  for  shame  of  what. .  .c  411 
B.  on  those  breasts  of  stone.  .^  415 

poure  the  shame r  417 

avoid  s.,  but  do  not  seek. . .  .&  179 

honour  and  s.  f^omno ol99 

brow  s.  is  asham'd  to  sit*. . .  v  199 

was  not  bom  to  shame* s  199 

shame  to  him,  whose  cruel*. A  217 
else  shame  will  be  too  long*^235 
you  must  not  dare,  for  s.*. .  .0  263 

8.  and  sorrow  to  destroy 1 409 

honorable  shame  acquires. . .  e  268 

shame  and  woe  to  us o  268 

here  shame  dissuades cS81 

oflbpring  of  s.  is  shyness. . .  ^881 
shame  I  where  is  thy  blush*.0  881 
hide  her  s.  from  every  eye. . .e  869 
thy  own  shame's  orator*. . .  .a  826 
B.  and  misery  not  to  learn. .  ,a  444 
tell  truth,  and  s.  the  dovll*.  .q  445 
tell  truth,  and  s.  the  devil. .  .b  446 

speak  truly,  s.  the  devil n  443 

I  have  i>owor  to  shame  him*.g  445 

who  shrink  from  s.  are  safe,  .n  460 

covers  faults  at  last  with  B.*.d  427 

not  s.  to  tell  you  what  I  wa8*A;  885 

Shameless-woman  is  the  worst.v  478 

Shamrock-old  Erin's  native  s. .  m  166 

Shondon-with  thy  bells  of  S.. .«  366 

Shapo-the  s's  of  men* p  74 

in  any  shape,  in  any  mood. .  .g  80 

tulip  beds  of  different  b n  168 

of  calling  s's,  and  bock'ning.T^  401 

shape  as  of  an  arbor h^l 

perfect  shai>e  most  glorious. d  445 

keep  one  shape* ....rd08 

take  any  shape  but  that*. . .  .0 121 

assume  a  pleasing  shape*. . . .  g  342 

divinity  that  s's  our  endjs*.  .e  349 

Shaped-not  s.  for  sportive*. . .  .a)  265 

B.  that  traced  the  lives m  831 

Shaping-s.  many  an  urn 10  316 

Share-the  b.  uptears  thy  bed. .  ^  139 

task  when  many  shore "k  195 

Sharper-hunger  is  s.  than  the.i>  203 

Blander;  whoso  cdgoiss.*...<7387 

Sharpcst-robs  poverty  of  its  8. .  0  342 

Shattered-blnd  all  our  s.  hoi>e8.tt  396 

She-are  the cruell'st  b.  aLive*,.m  77 

chaste,  and  uncxprosslve  s.*.  I  All 

if  s.  be  not  so  to  mc,  what  care.^84 

B.,  while  apostles  shrank  ...,w  472 

Sheof-reod  that  binds  the  sheaf.  <  56 

Sheofed-s.  Is  the  golden  com.  .k  376 

Shear-hold  the  vital  shears. . .  ,g  390 

Sheavcs-which  makes  the  fklr  s.  ? 276 

with  the  last  s.  returns c  376 

Shed-found  In  lowly  sheds d  73 

did  not  think  to  shed  a  tcai*.&  416 
prepare  to  shed  them  now*.  J  416 
Bhed  their  substance  on  the.  .2  393 


Sheen-of  gold  and  glittering  s..l  SM 
Sheep-the  mountain  ■.  were.  ...j>  12 

vaUey  sheep  were  fktter .p  12 

hUls  are  white  over  with  a..  .&  226 

I  preserv'd  my  Bbeep Jk  S14 

to  a  doae-shom  Bheep ^'343 

Sheer-B.offin  vigorous  growtlL.«209 

Sheet-stiff  in  its  winding  a.. .  .9  IS 

a  wet  s.  and  a  flowing  sea. . .  Jb466 

Sheeted-e.  dead  did  Bqueak*.. . .»  84 

Shelf-laid  upon  the  shelf 1 166 

SheU-kill  him  in  the  shell* &  44 

a  smooth-lipped  Bhell «77 

unseen  within  thy  airy  ahell.  x  100 

rose-lipped  Bhell tsSSl 

sea-weed  and  the  B«a.  upon. .  .2423 
pearly  shell  that  murmurs,  .h  339 
eat  chickens  1'  the  Bhell*. . . .e  600 

take  ye  each  a  shell #307 

Shelter-whose  arms  gave  a.  to*.^  84 

some  shelter  is  in .p68 

His  shelter  o'er  thee  throw.. 1 136 
the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree. .  .<  197  | 

h^irth  and  a  shelter.... 5198 

delicious  is  your  shelter. ...  .ft  431 
thou  to  birds  dost  s.  give. .  .  .e  434 

shared  its  s.,  perish  in  its <868 

Bhelter  but  in  human  kind,  .d  413 

give  me  shade  and  no  b.  . . . .p440 

Sheltered-in  youth  it  s.  me. . .  .0  433 

Sheltering-hangs  with  s.  grace.^441 

Shelved-s.  around  us  lie «  230 

Shepherd-s's  homely  curds*.. .  .c67 

shepherds  at  the  grange kSI 

shepherd  I  ti^e  thy  word. . .  .d  73 

to  the  sheperd  own'd A  S76 

I'll  fly  from  shepherds. tSU 

s's.  flocks  and  plains <S14 

good  s..  tell  this  y outh* ^246 

star  that  bids  the  shepherd . .  5  403 

B.  here  from  scorching e434 

host  to  s'sand  to  kings n3S9 

star  calls  up  the  aheph^d*.  .p  4Q9 

Bweeter  shade  to  ahephods*  ^437 

Shepherdess-a  b.  passed  by. . .  .Jb  160 

Shleld-a  desire  to  shield KH 

his  azure  shield  the  heavens  y 409 

s.-broad  the  lily  floats &  118 

broken  was  her  shield a4S9 

Shift-shift  from  side  to  aide. . .  .d95 

whichever  way  it  shift .p  49 

Shining-other  took  a  8.  out. «53 

guinea  and  seven-s.  pieoes..d4'rS 

postively  cost  a  shilling o  830 

Shllkspur-S  ?  8  ?  who  wrote  it. .  f  906 
Shimmers,  the  low  flats  and.  .kS76 

8.  with  angel  glances sllO 

Shine-deceitful  s.,  deceitful.  .»4S1 
fame's  proud  temple  s'a  a&r.a  114 
shine  in  more  substantial. .  .n  199 
if  the  sun  would  ever  shine.  J  436 
it  shines  for  all,  aa  shines. .  ,xii3 
truth  in  the  end  shall  shine. y  443 
B.  by  the  side  of  every  path  .a  441 

propitious  s's  and  shapes ik  416 

nay  who  dare  shine sSOO 

white  walls  along  them  a. ..  .lb  361 
substitute  s's  brightly  aa  a*.p  367 
one  simile  that  soli tU7 s's.  .6 SIO 
shine  on  onr  mortal  sight... r 403 
night  ten  thousand  shine. ••« 403 
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Bhnddeivs's  at  the  sight u  79 

the  dasky  waters  shudder  .  y  273 
Shuffle-and  shuffle  the  cards.  .v327 
Shnffied-off  this  mortal  coil*. . q  391 

Shuffling-there  la  no  a.* A  308 

Shun-me  more  than  hell  to  s. . .  m  62 
contemptible  to  s.  contempt. a 65 

that  to  shun  mankind as  227 

vho  s's  not  to  break  one*..  .<7  291 

is  easier  than  to  shun r483 

Bhunnest-a.  the  noise  of  folly,  .e  28 
Shut-ahut  the  door,  good  John .  v  67 

pictures  when  they  are  s 1 96 

at  shut  of  evening  flowers. .  .d  106 
like  death,  when  he  shuts*,  .r  110 

who  shall  shut  out  fkte din 

when  the  world's  is  shut . .  .^  392 
thoughts  shut  up  want  air.  .a  422 
shuts  the  gates  of  day. ..... .r  410 

■huts  up  sorrow's  eye* 2  391 

Shutter-tho  a.  (Clusius) £269 

peeped  through  the  s A  450 

Shuttle-life  is  a  shuttle* ^235 

Shy-leaves  of  that  shy  plant. .  J 146 
flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  8..c  132 

gather  the  violet  shy A  132 

ahy  little  Mayflower  weaves. 1 132 

like  shy  elves  hiding .jlQO 

h'  was  very  s.  of  using  it. .  .d  471 
ShynesS'-of  shame  Is  shyness,  y  381 

Sick-sick  alike  of  envy ,p  6 

perhaps  was  sick,  in  love. . .  a  46 

lam  sick  at  heart* o63 

Bay  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead v  87 

the  devil  was  sick df93 

are  as  sick,  that  surfeit* A:  100 

danger  to  such  as  be  sick. .  .o  422 

flick,  and  tired,  and  faint e  107 

the  s.  soul  on  a  despairing. .  k  188 
]£ingdom,s  with  civil  blowB*a  460 
oft  do  best  by  s.  interpreters*.^  218 

the  sick  man  said 2309 

not  so  sick,  my  lord* ./310 

would  have  made  me  sick*,  .t  310 
when  I  was  sick  you  gave*.. 5  310 
waft  abalm  to  thy  s.  heart,  .c  432 
thou  Uest  in  reputation  s.*.  .t  460 
Sicken-e's,  even  if  a  friend. .  .m  103 
love  begins  to  s.  and  decay*.m  44 

sicken,  and  so  die* 0  283 

Sickle-with  his  sickle  keen. . .  .u  81 

crown'd  with  the  sickle 5  37G 

'.  yon  sunbum'd  s.  men* *  295 

harvest  to  the  s.  yield d  295 

8ickled-s.  with  good  success*,  c  332 
Sickncss-this  s.  doth  infect*...  .e  95 

sickness  is  catching* 1 120 

Ilia  s.,  for  it  is  my  office*. . .  .d  204 

a.  of  health,  and  living* b  382 

hele,  and  also  in  silkenesse.  q  473 
warms  the  very  sicknera*. .  .<363 

and  sickness  rages ik  236 

sickness  clogs  our  wheels. .  .p  392 

Side-holding  both  his  sides.  ..to  226 

equal,  taken  from  his  side. .  ,0  478 

Siege-wastes  a  ten  year's  s. . .  .e  245 

wreckful  s.  of  battering  days*A;426 

Sieve-as  water  in  a  sieve* qi 

draws  nectar  in  a  sieve r  200 

81fted-s.  through  the  winds. .  .k  393 
Sigh-^n  tho  bridi;e  of  sighs. . ,  ,0  58 


with  a  perpetual  sigh ^90 

to  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain 9  94 

a  sigh  too  deep « 118 

with  sighs,  they  jar* a  2o5 

fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh.. 9  260 

prompt  th'  eternal  sigh A 191 

take  gifts  with  a  sigh r  178 

her  s's  will  make  a  battery*.«  476 
the  south  wind  sighs. ......  .<  132 

farewell  s's  their  greetings,  .d  372 

the  source  of  sighs gr  277 

love's  own  earliest  sigh  it. .  .u  151 
grow  pale  with  her  sighs. .  .to  151 
only  one  now  I  shall  s.  to. . .  .<  153 

give  sigh  for  sigh  Ac  153 

invisible  west-wind's  8iglia..n  158 

laughter  with  a  sigh* u  221 

it  is  to  be  all  made  of  sigh8*./246 
in  vain  I  sigh,  and  restless,  .a  375 
regretful  s.  can  say,  adieu. . .{  374 
were  temper'd  with  love's  8'sy337 

or  sigh  with  pity a  122 

sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh*.  .0  122 
drive  the  boat  with  my  s's*  y  417 

ever  weigh'd  a  sigh /  417 

still  breath'd  in  sighs «  284 

the  balmiest  sigh 6  290 

without  a  s.  remember  thee.o  365 
monarch's  seldom  s.  in  vain.o  367 

sigh  for  what  is  not p  369 

every  sigh  with  songs i  270 

passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. . .  .e  382 
my  soul  has  rest,  sweet  s. . .  ./382 
smiles  and  waits  and  sighs.. a  332 

ho  gave  a  deep  sigh A  188 

echo  sighs  to  thine .c  316 

care  forgets  to  sigh i  437 

wind  here  sighs ^'440 

sighs  unto  tho  clouds* r  485 

last  s's  too  often  breath'd.  ..m  473 
6ne'8  sighs  and  passionate.  .0  315 
sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile*. .  1 397 

sighs  which  perfect  Joy n  398 

s.  to  think  he  still  has  found.2303 
sigh  to  those  who  love  me. .  .2  360 
yokes  a  smiling  with  a  s.*.  ..e  393 
smile,  mocking  tho  sigh*. . . .«  393 
hear  his  sighs  though  mute. 9  344 
s's  now  breath'd  unutterable.«344 

Sighcd-s.  from  all  her  cares. .  .m  82 
no  sooner  sighed,  but  they*,  v  247 
sigh'd  andlook'd  and  sigh'd.d  382 
we  grieved,  we  s.,  we  wept.  .<  186 
they  sighed  for  tho  dawn. . .  .<  434 
znan,  tho  hermit,  sigh'd. ....p 473 
when  I  beheld  this  I  sighed .  J  255 

Sighin[;-tendcr  friends  go  s. . .  .n  90 

wooes  it  with  enamor'd  s «  467 

plague  of  sighing  and  grief* ^'  397 

nature  from  her  seat  B m384 

blossoms,  all  around  me  s. .  .X;  144 

they  sighing  lie  reclin'd q  205 

old  age,  begin  sighing. .p  375 

the  musk-rose  sighing p  128 

sighing  that  nature  formed. g  356 
farewell  goes  out  sighing*,  .to  463 

Sight-ftill  in  the  s.  of  Paradise. .  .<  7 
sight  faints  into  dimness. . .  .p  17 

>love  beauty  at  first  sight 17 17 

a  sight  to  make  an  old  man. .  J  19 
goodly  01  to  see  what  heaven..!  70 


dreams  of  ugly  sights* 2  97 

wo  credit  most  our  sight. . .  y  109 

allure  the  captive  sight p  149 

mind,  as  soon  as  out  of  s. .  .  .e  164 

when  he  is  out  of  sight r  164 

first  at  B.  of  thee  was  glad. . .  .t  135 

it  is  the  fkirest  sight n  278 

lose  friends  out  of  sight r  169 

loager  stay  in  sight k  213 

coming  in  s  of  each  other.  ..to  243 
that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight. .  2  243 

swim  before  my  sight r  214 

buttercups  gladden'd  my  s.'.Z;  126 

tho'  lost  to  sight 2>  2Cl 

B.,  a  naked  human  heart. . .  .g  193 
at  whose  sight  all  the  stars,  .p  409 
complies  with  our  weak  B...p 410 
out  of  syght,  out  of  mynd. .  .p  493 
at  whose  sight,  like  the  sun.r  501 
first  she  gleam'd  upon  my  s.u  473 
bleared  s's  are  spectacled*. .  ./343 

soon  as  out  of  sight n  4^ 

Sign-an  especial  sign  of  grace.  ./81 
red  s's  of  favor  o'er  thy  race.  ./81 

dies,  and  makes  no  sign* ./84 

creaking  of  a  country  sign.  ./414 

signs  of  coming  mischief. .  .u  317 

works  gave  signs  of  woe . . .  .t»384 

thou  hast  seen  these  signs*  .p  413 

Signal-^nly  a  signal  shown. .  .&  113 

the  signals  and  the  signs  .,..p  212 

Signet-press'd  its  signet  sage. . ..tQ 

Signor-s's  and  rich  burghers*y  2G6 

Silence-with  silence  only  as e  5 

silence  that  accepts  merit. . .  .d  14 
silence  set  the  world  in  tune.. 2  28 

in  the  8.  ringkig  for  the y  20 

yet  I  love  the  silence i€9 

to  which,  in  silence  hushed. .  r  77 

and  hate  it  in  silence bll5 

upon  the  wings  of  silence.  ..to  100 

in  silence  sod* yil2 

the  silence  that  is  in i  108 

darkness  again  and  a  8ilenoe.6 118 
drowsy  thro'  tho  evening  s.  .a  116 

in  the  air— silence u  277 

to  shameful  s.  brought z  331 

scarce  more  than  silence  is.  j;  242 

stand  shadowless  like  s o375 

silence  in  the  harvest  field. .  .t  377 

has  wrought  a  silence fr377 

lot  it  be  tenable  in  your  s.'^.  .c379 

the  other,  silence a  236 

earth's  silence  lives  e282 

over  widening  slowly  s.  aU. . .  j^  284 

^silence,  how  dead .j  290 

the  frost  has  wrought  as. ....  it  212 

expressive  silence  muse x  180 

kept  by  ourselves  in  silence . .  1 197 
silence  never  shows  itself. . .  .<7  382 

B.,whcn  nothingneedbe ft382 

was  silence  deep  as  death  .,,..j  382 

B.  is  more  eloquent  than kSSl 

s.  is  the  element  in  which. . .  2  3S2 
Bi>eech  is  great;  but  Bilence.m  382 
silence  is  deep  as  eternity. .  .n  382 

aisle,  sacred  to  silence r  382 

in  that  s.  wo  the  tempest. . .  .t 389 

silence  gives  consent. . , u  388 

silence  gives  consent. rn82 

there  tho  true  siloucc  is  ...  .to  382 


SILENC^ID. 
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SING. 


8.  where  no  sound  may  be. ..»  382 
B.  where  hath  been  no  sound .  z  382 

A  great,  sweet  silence y  382 

whose  feet  are  shod  with  s.aa  382 

8.  of  the  place  was  like a  383 

three  silences  there  are b  383 

what  can  I  say  better  than  a. ..  e  383 
nothing  is  more  useful  than B.d  383 

8.  has  many  advantages e  383 

there  are  moments  when  s. . .  ./383 
8.  is  one  of  the  great  arts. . .  .g  383 
8.  sweeter  is  than  Bpcech .  ...  A  383 
Bilence  never  betrays  you. .  .i  883 

silence  that  spoke ^;383 

8.  in  love  bewrays  more  woc..A;383 
8.  more  musical  than  any. . .  .2  383 

bo  check'd  for  silence* m  383 

I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence'f'.n  383 
8.  is  only  commendable  in*.  .9  383 
8.  is  the  perfectest  herald*. .  .r  383 
8ilence  that  dreadful  bell*. .  .<  383 

the  rest  is  sUence* <383 

8. !  Oh  well  are  death  and . .  .tc  383 
8.  oppresses  with  too  great,  .x  383 
8ilencc, beautiful  voice  ..,.aa 383 

come  then,  expressi vo  s lb  383 

6.  that  is  in  the  starry  Bky.  .dd38d 
grea,t  is  expression— great  is  s.n  186 
swells  with  s.  in  the  torturd*jp  187 
cool  and  s.  he  knelt  down. .  .e  432 
strangely  on  the  s.  broke. . .  .r  31G 
falling  day  in  silence  steals.. i  44G 

silence  accompanied a  447 

daughter  of  deep  silence. . .  .m  450 
-we  two  parted  in  silence .,..j  32G 

out  of  this  silence,  yet* v  4G3 

ye  waves,  in  silence  Bleep  .../.*  330 
deep,  silence,  child,  sweet,  .n  339 
speech  is  better  than  silence.i  4U0 

silence  is  golden o  400 

silence  is  divine o  400 

Silenced-voice  of  conscience  8..2349 
fillent-be  s.,  that  you  may  hear*  y  14 
8.  settles  into  fell  revenge.  .,.qll 
landing  on  some  Bilent  shore,  v  80 
everything  that  is  so  silent,  .m  23 
swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace.  .<{  So 

-within  their  s.  depths ./  78 

eloquently  silent ^102 

if  you  are  silent,  so  am  I slOO 

Around  in  s.  grandeur  stood. i  142 
at  my  silent  window-sill . . .  .r  143 
silent  is  the  whippoorwill. .  .6 13ti 
descend  thy  silent  showers,  .r  CT2 

sky  full  of  silent  suns hi(^\ 

of  being  eloquently  silent. .  .t  082 

silent  as  their  shadows o  382 

the  8.  organ  loudest  chants .  .t  382 

all  was  silent  as  before «  382 

be  silent  and  safe i  383 

shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  s.*  v  383 
B.  soule  doth  most  abound  in.y  383 
of  every  noble  work  the  s . . .  .s  383 
ftnd  s.  under  other  snows. . .  .i  185 
how  soon  they  are  all  silent. .  .s  444 
that  truth  should  be  silent*. r  445 

liow  silent  are  the  winds i  466 

silent  falling  of  the  snow  is.  .r  S93 
B.  as  though  they  watched. .  .j  889 
swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace.n  390 
so  slUent  as  the  loot  of  time ,  A  428 


Silently-and  with  how  wan. . .g  276 
spring  is  working  silently .  .n  872 
silently  one  by  one  in  the. .  .o482 
silently  among  them  like.  ..m  365 
8.  as  a  dream  the  fftbrio  rose.j?  382 

pass  silently  from  men e  466 

silently,  like  thoughts  that..o  393 

Silk-rustling  of  his  silks 1 13 

soft  as  silk  remains til 

rustling  in  unpaid- for  Bllk*.d  347 
Silkcn-s.  rest,  tie  all  thy  cares  n  361 
Silky-undcmeath  the  s.  wings  c  282 
SUoa-S's  brook,  that  flowed. .  .u  324 
Silver- turn  forth  her  s.  lining .p  69 
set  her  silver  lamp  on  high.  ./406 

the  streak  of  silver  sea. m  4G1 

with  8.  crest  and  golden  eyo.a  139 
waving  tky  s.  pinions  o'er.,  .c  201 
seated  in  thy  silver  chair.. .  .c  275 
with  borrowed  silver  shine.. i  27G 
turned  to  silver  without  soiLf  276 
silver  habit  of  the  clouds. . .  ,g  376 
breath  lil:o  silver  arrows. . . .  Z  877 
with  soft  and  silver  lining.  .c2 129 
dark  her  silver  mantle  threwj  411 
Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide. . .  <  365 
when  gold  and  silver  becks*  d  418 
chance  a  silver  drop  hath*.,  .t  189 
stone  set  in  the  silver  sea*..  .0  499 
silver  rather  turn  to  dirt*.. .«  462 

silver  head  to  feel a  466 

fall  to  earth  in  s.  showers. .  .k  439 

tho  oars  were  silver* g  381 

Silvcr<:oastod-the  s-c.  isle b  601 

Silvcm-spccch  is  silvern o  400 

Silvcr-swcot-how  s-s.  sound*.  .<  246 

Silvery-tuberose,  with  her  s. . ./ 158 

lovely  is  tho  silvery  scene. .  iftilB 

fair  in  tho  silvery  light « 144 

Simile-in  argument  s's  are « 14 

one  8.  that  solitary  shines. .  .6  340 
Rimon-tho  real  Simon  Pure. .  .p  490 
Simple-largo  flower  of  Eim:jle./134 

from  simi-le  sources* m  266 

to  bo  simple  is  to  be  great.  .6  384 
show  mo  o's  of  a  thousand. .  .p  309 

cullin  j:  of  simples* g  310 

collected  from  all  Bimples*..m  310 
Simplcst-o.  of  blossoms  1  to. .  .&  142 

greatest  truths  are  tho  o d  384 

Simplicity-to  s.  resigns  her o  01 

tho  daisy  for  simplicity d  133 

cimplicity  in  the  face  of  a.  ...2 102 

cimplicity  talks  of  pies q  250 

to  simplicity  resigns m4G9 

in  wit  a  man,  Bimpllcity..  .aa 495 
truth,  miscalled  simplicity*  io496 
makes  simplicity  a  grace  .,..e  384 
tongue-tired  simplicity*.  .,.q  247 
Sin-bo  a  Bin  to  covet  honor*.. . .  h  9 
by  that  sin,  fell  tho  angels* .... 2  9 

bowed  'ncath  the  sins ./31 

this  is  a  duty,  not  a  sin »  69 

blossoms  of  my  sin* «83 

s.  for  one  so  weak  to  venture  ^336 

is  not  so  vile  a  sin* <7  287 

to  sin  in  loving  virtue*. . . .  ^465 
sin  that  amends  is  bat* . . .  .j>  466 

and  folly  into  Bin t»  362 

no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour*..o  483 
plucking  up  the  weeds  of  s..^  483 


compound  for  sins  they  are..^  384 
angels  for  the  good  man's  s.  h  384 
s.let  loo6e,speak8  punishment  i  884 

shadow  of  a  wilful  Bin ^'384 

great  sins  make  great k  384. 

man-like  it  is  to  fall  into  sin  2  384 

Christ-like  it  is  for  sin  to 2  384 

Qod-like  it  is  all  sin  to  leave.2  384 
laws  argues  so  many  sins. .  .n  384 
how  BhaU  I  lose  the  sin  yet..|>  384 

sin  in  state  majestically q  384 

sin  is  a  state  of  mind,  not. .  .r  384 

Bomeriso  by  sin* gl6B 

slander  the  foulest  whelp  of  s.c  387 

some  rise  by  sin* n  235  ' 

commit  the  oldest  sins* s  384 

few  love  to  hear  tho  sins*. ...  2  384  , 
great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  s.*.o  384 
thy  s's  not  accidental  but*,  .to  384 
can  cunning  sin  cover  itself*.^;  384 

plate  sin  with  gold* y  884 

sins  do  bear  their  privilege*.*  384 
cannot  wash  away  your  b.*.&&  384 

no  sin  but  to  be  rich* b  463 

goad  us  on  to  sin* J  418 

think  on  thy  sins* t356  ' 

faith,  of  sins  forgiven q  357 

law  can  discover  sin a368 

Binacking  of  every  sin  that*.©  448  . 
my  sins,  and  my  contrition.g  345  . 
what  sin  to  mo  unknown...  J  300 

weep  for  thy  sin r345 

sin  is  pride  that  apes m  346 1 

the  devil  made  sin ./348 

sorrow  as  ho  was  from  sin.  .u. 473 

o'er  with  names  'twere  sin . . «  423 

Sinai-descending  trom  Sinai,  .g 411 

at  Sinai's  foot  tho  Giver rl  304 

S's  climb  and  know  it  not.. aa  493 
Siuoere-s.  enough  to  tell  him. a  170 
to  no  spot  is  happiness  s. . .  ./191 
if  hero  mean  sincere  man...d  196 
there  Is  tho  love  of  being  s.  .c  385 
to  think  how  to  bo  sincere,  .h  385 
open,  honest  and  sincere. .  .w  443 
piety,  -whoso  soul  sincere. .  .il;  353 
prayer  is  tho  soul's  sincere. .  1 344 
Sinccrely-Toom  for— your'a  s. .»  315 

Sincerest-surely  they're  s «  451 

Sincerity-loss  of  s.  is  loss  of.  .6  385 

B.  is  tho  way  to  heaven h  385 

to  bo  conscious  of  s.  on 1 3S5 

sincerity,  and  comely  love*.dd496 
Siucw-tho  very  s's  of  -virtue.  .t>  455 

stiffen  the  sinews* 2  459 

s's  of  tho  new-bom  babe*. .  .6  345 

wealth  that  s's  bought  and.  .u387 

Sinful-sin,  to  keep  a  s.  oath*,  .r  384 

Sing-suffers  little  birds  to  8ing*.n  24 

mom  not  waking  till  she  s's.  .p  25 

sings  in  the  shade r  26 

sunrise  wakes  the  lark  to  sing.d  26 
lark  that  s's  so  out  cf  tune*.  ./26 

sings  his  song  of  woe 228 

nightly  s's  tho  staring  owl*,  .h  2» 
sing  as  sweetly  as  tho  lark*,  .h  23 

the  linnets  sing 6  27 

sings  on  highest  wing A  28 

blithely  she  sings a  33 

sing  till  latest  sunlight. .p  33 

thrash  that  Bisgs  aloud r38 
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of  angels  s.  thee  to  thy  rest^.r  10 
burk  at  heaven's  gate  sings*,  .g  16 

and  at  my  casement  sing n  81 

come,  and  my  requiem  sing,  .n  31 
merry  thmah  sing  hymns. . .  .n  33 
that  I  here  the  foules  synge.  .A  37 

liberty-— of  thee  I  sing. gll 

I  sing  the  sweets  I  know ....  ^99 
and  sing,  enamour 'd  of  the..c  98 

sing  to  those  that  hold 2 118 

praise  of  Ood  to  play  and  s.  ^485 

now  let  us  sing a  251 

sing,  robins,  sing a  13G 

content  to  s.  in  its  small  cage.d259 

let  us  sing  by  tho  fire c  274 

before  new  nestlings  sing. .  .d  373 
birds  they  s.  upon  the  wing./374 
work  the  Tillage  maiden  s's.a  339 
sings  within  thy  bow'r. . . .  .m  221 

rosel  to  thee  we'll  sing 2163 

■ing.  ye  meadow-streams. . .  .nl79 
biting  psAg  the  while  she  s*s.p  385 
somewhere  s's  about  tho  sky .^886 
at  her  flowery  work  doth  s. .  .<  890 

sing  and  rival  Orpheus' o  385 

lie  s's  psalms  to  hompipe8*.io  385 
she  will s.  the  savageness*. .  .2 380 
s's  hymns  at  heaven's  gate*.&  386 
I  do  but  B.,  because  I  must,  .e  886 

when  he  did  sing** r  312 

by  turns  the  Muaes  sing. . .  .e  437 
angels  draw  near  and  sing,  .n  352 
he  sings  at  grave-making*,  .ib  322 
I'll  teU  her  plain  she  sings'^.m  477 
■ing  through  every  shroud,  .i  404 
they  sing,  and  that  they  lovo.o  194 

I  would  sing  to  myself d  264 

Singe-that  it  do  s.  yourselTi'. . .  o  102 

Singer-those  who  heard  tho  s's.g  335 

Ood  sent  his  s's  upon  earth,  .r  385 

he  the  sweetest  of  all  singers. «  385 

Singest-s.  away  tho  early  hours,  o  27 

thou  sing'st  hymns  to  them.  .2 134 

Singing-gladsomo  in  thy  s c  26 

with  singing,  laughing a  SCO 

beneath  the  e&ves.  are  s .j  440 

are  singing  in  chorus h  450 

singing  their  great  Creator,  .g  485 

the  singing  of  birds ./371 

I  hear  the  bird-lets  singing,  .j  371 

bird-lets  s.  warble  sweet o  372 

thou'rt  s.  thy  last  melodies.  .&  374 
birds  have  ceased  their  s ...  .it;  376 
made  another  s.  of  the  soul. .  2  239 
ye  birds,  that  singing  up ...  a  343 

singing  birds  take  wing /424 

Single-dies,  in  s.  blessedness*,  .d  94 

but.  for  my  single  self* d  235 

8.  in  responsible  act  and. . .  .a  473 

two  souls  with  but  a  single. n  4-19 

'   B.  spies,  but  in  battalions*,  .g  398 

8ingly-s.  can  be  manifested*.  .X;  316 

Slngular-off  my  head  and  s . . .  a  124 

Singularity- the  trick  of  s*. . . .  ft  409 

Sink-sink  beneath  the  shock.  ..gil 

gross  flesh  sinks  down  wards,  d  81 

b's  himself  by  true  humility. .  a  203 

nor  sink  too  low ....a 283 

come  sink  us  rather o  266 

80  sinks  the  day  star to  402 

Bisk  in  the  soft  captivity, ,  •  .r  238 


b's  down  behind  the  azure. .  A  410 
help  me.  Cassius.  or  I  sink*. 2 195 
s.  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake  j  393 
wisely  swim,  or  gladly  sink. i  421 
with  care,  sinks  down  to  rest.r  388 

let  the  world  sink. ., y  492 

8.  with  their  own  weights. . . c  471 

sink  or  swim,  live  or  die.  ...a  330 

Sinned-more  s.  against  than*. y  407 

Sinner^-s's  whom  long  years  of.a  256 

where  s's  may  have  rest  I  go.  c  104 

for  we  are  sinners  all*. A  218 

seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner,  e  344 

Sinning-against  than  s.* j  497 

Sinless-sinless,  stirless  rest. ..  .m  79 
Sion-  or  if  S.  hiU  delight  thee. u  324 
Sip-my  own  did  hope  to  sip. .  .o  379 
Sipping-B.  only  what  is  sweet./ 212 

Sir-pray  take  them.  Sir A;  302 

Sire-over  her  hoary  sire u  277 

sire  to  thyself d284 

that  warmed  our  sires e251 

from  the  sire  tho  son a  459 

sire  and  his  three  sons u  494 

so  lived  our  sires j  309 

green  graves  of  your  sires. . .  A  329 

Siren-rocks  where  sits  the  s. .  j  313 

celestial  siren's  harmony.  .,.g  390 

Slrloin-a  battle's  a  sirloin o  293 

Sister-Panope  with  all  her  s's..<  881 
with  its  fair  sisters,  culled. .  .o  132 
Bisters  may  not  clasp  thee. .  .r  132 

sistorl  look  ye.  how u  819 

Bister  of  tho  mournful  night. d  447 
still  gentler  sister  woman . . .  ^'  228 
prose,  her  younger  sister.  ...q  340 
both  sistors.ncvcr  seen  apart.a}  468 

Btole  from  her  s.  sorrow »  898 

gentleman  should  be  her  B.*.d  477 

haste,  half-sister  to  delay. . .  .o  429 

Sister- train-all  thy  s-t.  I  see. .  .n  166 

Sit-I  s.  in  my  darkness  and X;  6 

might  sit  and  rest  awhile. . .  .e  405 
brow-shame  isasham'd  to  s.*.x  199 
we  sit  too  long  on  trifles*. . .  J  442 
Bits  the  wind  in  that  cemei*.ft  467 

that  sit  upon  tho g2QQ 

take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in.  .g  874 
let  us  sit  upon  tho  ground*,  to  367 

here  will  we  sit* 2288 

who  sit  with  us  at  the  same.c  413 
widow  sits  upon  mine  arm.  .e  468 

that  man  that  sits* .p  324 

Sittest-s.  in  the  moonlight. . .  .n  242 

Sitting-stiU  is  s..  stiU  is  s 2  30 

Situate-under  heaven's  eye*. . .  d  229 
Six-s.  hundred  pounds  a  year,  e  463 

sis  hours  in  sleep u  490 

Sixpence-where  I  gave  a  groat. . .  ft  62 
who  has  not  sixpence  but. .  .t  256 

Size-the  size  of  pots  of  ale g  803 

Skein-tremulous  skeins  of  rain.v  361 

Skeptic- whatever  s.  could ^14 

thought-benighted  skeptic...  ^  56 

Skepticism-vagaries  of  s n  162 

Skewer-the  skew'r  to  wright.  .h  300 

SkiU-s.  was  almost  as  great* 21 

the  parson  own'd  his  skill.  ...214 

thinks  by  force  or  skill u  163 

dialect  and  different  skiU*. . .«  430 
l^eckoning  his  skill  with. . , ,  ,(t  il9 


skill  in  a  true  hate,  to  pxay*.t  193 
honour  hath  no  skill  in*. . . .« 199 
a  Uttla  SkiU  in  antiqxiity . . .  .j>  357 

greater  want  of  skill ySOO 

power  and  skill g  474 

fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  s .  ft  478 

Skillful-s.  alike  with  tongue,  .n  317 

Skin-because  his  painted  skin*.  j7  60 
whiter  s.  of  hers  than  sncw*. .  z  18 
be  it  known  to  s.  and  bone,  .g  2(Ki 

Skirt-skirts  of  happy  chance . . .  <  44 
ye  living  flowers  that  skirt . .  r  126 

Skull-stored  his  empty  skuU..«406 
dwell  'mid  skulls  and  cofi&ns^-441 

Sky-sky  is  filled  with  stars d  6 

like  the  milky  way  i'  the  sky. « 19 
cleare  as  the  sky  withoutcn. .%  19 
gem  of  earth  and  s.  begotten. n 93 
regardful  of  th'  embroiling  B..i  31 
kindest,  bounty  of  the  skies.. 2  34 

illumed  the  eastern  skies 2  79 

purpled  o'er  the  sky  with'  .  .e  16 
as  the  gilded  summer  sky. . .  .u w4 

bright  and  glDrious  sky »  06 

wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky 1 21 

and  madly  sweep  the  sky*. .  .d  25 
and  from  the  curtain'd sky. .  y 25 
cloud  falleth  out  of  the  sky.  .i»45 
arched  with  changing  skies. .«  46 
the  sky  is  filled  with  rolling. .  r  69 
through  our  changeful  sky.  to  119 

along  the  eastern  sky x  105 

away  to  other  skies .j  109 

the  summer's  painted  sky.. 6 112 

shining  in  the  sky a  161 

holds  tho  color  of  tho  skies.  .2 133 
the  skies  are  warm  above. . .  ,b  1C6 
all  our  comfort  is  the  sky. .  ./372 
full  of  Joy  laughs  tho  sky. . .  ^  374 
sky  with  snow-clouds  flak'd.a  378 

dark  murky  skies a878 

beneath  tho  sunlit  sky ./323 

skies  yet  blushing  with ....  y 447 
the  blue  sky  bends  overall,  .a  344 
of  parents  passed  into  the8'B.ft491 
flashing  from  a  misty  sky. . . «  392 
of  man  is  larger  than  the  s .  .x  398 

climes  and  starry  skies. ft  473 

and  suno^ras  her  sky ^  473 

the  smiling  skies  above g  126 

all  the  blue  ethereal  sky f  401 

Scriptures  of  the  ski;\3 c  402 

set  their  watch  In  the  sky .  .ft  403 
until  they  crowd  the  sky...  .p402 
forehead  of  the  morning  s.  .ro4SI% 
begem  the  blue  fields  of  the  s.d403 

a  sky  full  of  silent  suns A  403 

the  skies  are  painted  with*.n  40S 
bore  the  s's  upon  his  back. .  .e  405 
hide  themselves  in  the  sky.  .n  409 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear h  213 

the  trumpets  of  the  sky. . .  .m  39 J 
that  is  in  tho  starry  sky. . .  .dd2Si 

weathers  every  sky a  139 

planted  to  remind  us  of  the  8.5 133 
empty  s.,  a  world  of  heather.o  140 
ripened  in  our  northern  s. .  .o  252 

upon  tho  glorious  sky c  2T9t 

arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash.a  27$ 

month  our  sky  deforms ft  273 

forehead  of  the  morning  s. .  .n  27T 
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opes  an  azure  sky till 

o'er  half  the  gkies ^278 

falling  flx)m  the  cloudy  s'n.  .a  373 
tender  blue  of  wistful  skies. . «  374 

clear  and  cloudless  sky a  374 

seem  to  tread  the  sky u33G 

sky  on  which  you  closed..../ 229 
I  gazed  upon  tho  glorious  B.g  184 
forth  under  tho  oi>cn  sky. . . .  t  285 
until  they  crowd  tho  sky. ...»  288 
drops  down  behind  tho  sky. ^  288 
mad  approaches  to  the  sky.  .n  457 
there  was  war  in  tho  skies.  ./45S 

the  sky  is  overcast e  404 

be  raised  a  mortal  to  tho  s's.o  209 

to  court  tho  sky ^157 

•ky.  purpled  and  paled m  411 

He  paints  the  skies  gay g  411 

admitted  to  that  equal  sky.  ./234 

thy  faint  blue  sky 6  270 

canopied  by  tho  blue  sky.. .  .fZSd 
■omowhcro  sings  about  the  B.g  38G 
that  golden  sky  which  was.  .h  380 
B.  domed  abovo  us,  with  its.p  d8G 
autumn  paints  upon  the  8. .  ^'  38G 
breathes  from  that  bluo  s.  ..^460 

tho  astoniKhcd  skies as  316 

tall  oak.  towering  to  the  8*8^439 
np  their  heads  into  the  s's. .  .b  440 

a  rainbow  in  the  sky p  352 

whatever  sky's  above  mo.  ...1 360 
Bkylark-happy  s.  springing ...  .c  26 
Slab-a  massy  Klab.  in  lash  ion.  .Z  301 

Slae-milk-whito  is  tho  slao g  126 

Slain-can  never  do  that's  s \  73 

8.  fighting  for  his  country. .  .a  80 

the  slayer  oft  is  slain p  456 

depos'd  Bomo  slain  in  war*.io  367 
bo  that  in  tho  field  is  slain,  .d  199 
looks  which  havo  mo  slain,  .g  491 

thrico  he  slew  tho  slain o  346 

Blander-not  dovis'd  this  b.*.  .  .fc  387 
tongue  of  8.  is  too  prompt. .  .r  386 
Ifslanderbea snake,  it  is... y 386 
irhose  angry  at  a  s.,  makes,  .a  387 

•lander  filled  her  mouth e  387 

s.,  the  foulest  whelp  of  sin . .  .c  387 
enemies  carry  about slander.d  387 

0.  lives  upon  succession* »  287 

slander,  whoso  whi8i>er  o'cr*n  387 
s*8  mark  was  ever  yet*. .....  o  387 

0.  doth  but  approve  thy*. . .  .o  387 

0.;  whose  edge  is  sharper*.  ..g  387 
grave  this  viperous  slandcr*.g  387 

■oft-buzzing  slander 1 387 

6Underod-s.  to  death  by* m  887 

SUnderous-wife  these  s v  464 

ear  to  a  slanderous  report. .  .5  387 

done  to  death  by  s.* h  387 

tie  the  gall  up  in  the  s.* 1 387 

Sbkughtcr-s.  men  for  glory's.  .c2  458 

0*8  a  thousand,  waiting*. . .  .ml82 

be  that  made  the  slaughter*.  A  301 

GDanghtered-s.  those  that  were*{448 

SUve-Britons  never  shall  be  s's..g  69 

and  slaves  to  rusty  rules g  75 

wbat  a  slave  art  thou* d  74 

from  slaves  that  ai>c* gli 

th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. .  .g  103 

the  elaves  of  chance* « 118 

that  ia  not  pMsioQ's  Blaye*,  yi66 


slaves  howe'er  contented. . . .« 167 

Blavoof  my  thoughts ;ird31 

flag  in  mockery  over  slaves,  .o  124 
tho  8.  of  poverty  and  love. .  .o  365 

all  aro  slaves  besides c  444 

slaves,  of  tho  laborious  plow.e  485 
would  not  have  a  s.  to  till,  .u  387 
slaves  cannot  brcatho  in ....  r  387 
freemen  aro  tho  worst  of  s's.  to  387 
Bons  of  Columbia  bo  slaves. .  c  388 
whatever  day  makes  man  as.  <<  388 
captive  bartered,  asa  sUve.  .e  388 
base  is  tho  slave  that  pays*.^  383 
many  a  purchas'd  slave*. . .  .h  388 

slaves — in  tho  land  of o  383 

slaves— crouching  on  the. .  .o  383 
wherever  a  s.  in  his  fctters.p  388 
sUvo-drivers  quietly  whipt.  .o  184 
abject  s's  to  tho  servants. . .  .J  448 
or  sweating  slave  support. ,  ./322 
slaves  who  fear  to  speak. . . .  .c  494 

a  subject,  not  a  slave e330 

make  slaves  of  men r  342 

has  been  s.  to  thousands*. .  .r  387 
whero  ouco  a  s.  withstood. .  ,r  430 
Slave-master-becomes  a  s-m.  .m 388 
Slavery-by  (ho  law  of  s.  man  . .»'  388 
whero  slavery  is,  there.  ....j'388 
slavery  is  also  as ancientas.  .Ar 388 
slavery  snaps  this  spring. .  .a  388 

and  sold  to  slavery* u430 

Slavish-abject  and  ins.  i)arts*.ft388 
Slay- war  its  thousands  s's. . . . v468 

to  slay  the  innocent* «496 

he  s's  more  than  yourob*..  .j>  310 
s's  all  senses  with  tho  hcart*.<;  134 

Slayer-tho  s.  oft  is  slain p  456 

Sleovo-ra veiled  s.  of  care"* k  391 

Slcdgc-with  tho  stcacly  6ledgc.«300 

heavy  sledge  ho  can  it  beat.  ./301 

Slccp-Bleep.a8  undisturbed  as.  .&  37 

do  I  wako  or  sleep <  27 

watch,  while  some  must  s.*..u  42 
8.  sound  till  tho  boll  brings,  m  81 

golden  sleep  doth  reign* g  42 

resemblance  to  sleep m  80 

one  short  sleep  past,  wo .ji  80 

Bleep  at  night  without p  82 

tired,  he  sleeps,  and y  83 

sleep  that  no  pain  shall A  83 

sleep  be  on  theo  cast m  83 

ho  sleeps  well* n83 

in  that  sleep  of  death* •.n84 

sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's*. .  .o  67 

to  die,  to  sleep* d85 

his  everlasting  sleep g  85 

he  slept  an  iron  sleep a  80 

lifoispassed  in  sleep eSO 

calls  us  from  our  sleep c  79 

is  rounded  with  a  8lcex>* g  97 

sweet  sleep  bo  with  us Z  96 

sleep  brings  dreams mOO 

golden  dew  of  sleep* ife  97 

flattering  truth  of  sleep* A  97 

let  mo  sleep  on s96 

e'er  dull  sleep  did  mock*, ...  .o  97 
Bleep,  riches,  and  health  . . .  .e  103 
to  dream  still  lot  me  sleep*,  .g  116 

somo  must  sleox>* i  119 

power  to  poison  sleep vll9 

well  might  take  a  pleasant  s.o  150  < 


broke  their  s.  with  thoughts*  1 181 
rather  s.  in  the  southern. . .  .A  184 
pleasure, and  thy  golden  s*..t  260 
a  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep,  .g  173 
we  have  only  lost  our  sleep. .a  176 

tho  sun  is  laid  to  sleep c  275 

sleeps  upon  this  bank* a  276 

not  s.  that  made  him  nod. .  .g  157 
s.,  liest  thou  in  in  smoky *..c 218 
murmur  invites  one  toBleep.&22a 

flourish  when  he  sleeps o  263 

sleep  and  silence g  265 

world  believe  and  sloop.... j 369 

slcepe  after  toyle 6  362 

driven  s.  trom  mine  eyes  ...e  401 

and  when  we  sleep y  401 

musio  that  brings  sweet  s. . .  A  284 

full  of  s.  to  understand u  285 

balmy  dews  of  sleep  with.  ...t  388 

dares  not  sleep /  288 

entice  tho  dewy  feathered  s. .  i  390 

cry.  sleep  no  more* a  391 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep*.a  391 
medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  s.c  391 
sleep,  thou  ape  of  death*. . .  ./391 
Bhake  off  this  downy  sleep*.|7  891 
sleep  shall,  neither  night*. .  ^'  391 

Bleep  that  knits  up* Jfc39l 

8.  that  sometimes  shuts*. . .  .2391 

this  sleep  is  sound* m  391 

death-counterfeiting  sleep*. n  391 

thy  best  of  rest  is  sleeps oS91 

to  8.!  perchance  to  dream*.,  .g  391 
in  that  sleep  of  death  what*.g  391 
the  baby  sleep  is  pillowed. .  .r  391 

sleep,  the  fi:esh  dew  of 1 391 

sleepl  the  certain  knot  of  . .  ./391 

sleep,  baby  sleep u  391 

hast  been  called,  O  sleep v  891 

no  would  he  suffer  sloepse.  .a  892 
here  sleepe,  their  richcsse. .  .a  392 
she  sleeps,  her  breathings. .  .6  392 
s.  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in.  .e  392 
8.  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul. .  .c892 
the  mystery  of  folded  sleep. d 892 

s.,  death's  twin  brother .<392 

is  there  aught  in  sleep  can.  ./892 
yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up..g 392 

Bleep  doth  sin  glut ^892 

a  little  more  sleep .j892 

come,  gentle  sleep  I  attend.  .A:392 
B.  that  ia  among  the  lonely . .  1 892 

thoughts,  inviting  sleep n  892 

sleep  winds  up  for  the p  392 

Bweet  ro^itorer,  balmy  sleep. g  392 
Bleep  tho  sleep  that  knows.,  .r  811 

Bleep  hath  crowned <437 

she  was  like  one  courting  b.6  474 

calms  are  fed  and  sleep 1942 

8.  dwell  upon  thy  eyes* A  891 

a  quiet  s.  within  the  grave,  .a 897 

resigned  to  timely  sleep o  467 

wisdom  wake,  suspicion  8'8.m  469 
Btill  must  sleep  profound. .  .s 882 
of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep. a  383 
death  and  s.,  and  thou  throe.  10  883 

to  fan  mo  while  Isleep «387 

she  sent  the  gentle  sleep <889 

unbroken  s.  ia  on  the  blue.  ^860 
be  but  to  sleep  and  feed*. . .  ^205 
they  Bleep  in  dxut  thronglL.w  127 


SLEEPEST. 


824 


SMILE. 


ii'8  over  the  sooner  to  sleep  .d  483 
where  you  leave  and  sleep. .  .p  482 

than  this  marble  sleep a  486 

six  hoars  in  sleep «  490 

or  protending  sleep p  222 

8.  dwell  upon  thine  eyes*. .  y  248 
wonld  1  were  s.  and  peace*. .  /248 

and  sleeps  again* ./121 

meal  in  fear,  and  sleep* x  121 

we  8.,  but  the  loom  of  life. .  .r  230 

life  is  a  kind  of  sleep a  231 

sleep  hath  its  own  world. . .  y 231 

night's  with  sleep* y  235 

night  is  without  sleep 2  406 

Bleep  is  a  death <388 

ourselves  in  our  sleeps a  389 

match  theflftnciesof ours..a389 

we  term  sleep  a  death h  389 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  s. . .  .d  389 
sleep  on,  baby,  on  the  floor,  .e  389 
sleep  with  smile  the  swecter.e  389 
not  sleep,  but  a  contlnuance/389 
sleep  hath  its  own  world. . .  .(^  889 

who  first  invented  sleep h  389 

only  one  evil  in  sleep h  889 

O  sleep  t  it  is  a  gentle  thing. <  389 

visit  her,  gentle  sleep ,j  389 

sleep,  the  typo  of  death k  889 

O  8.,  why  dost  thou  leave  me.Z  889 
care,  charmer  sleep,  son  of.  .m  389 
sleep,  silence,  child,  sweet.. n3S9 
sleep  1  to  the  homeless,  thou.o  389 
O  gentle  sleep, whose lenient.p  389 
O  S.I  in  pity  thou  art  made.  .9  389 

a  holy  thing  is  sleep r  389 

Omagio  sleep <389 

O  gentle  sleep !  my <  389 

a  quietude  of  sleep a  390 

my  lady  sleeps c390 

O  peaceful  sleep dS90 

sleep  and  oblivion  reigns.  ...e  390 
gently  down  the  tides  of  s. .  ^390 

the  timely  dew  of  sleep ^'390 

sleep,  thou  ropoec .2  390 

sleep,  thou  gentlest  of 1 800 

babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe m  390 

sleep  and  death,  two  twins,  .n  S93 
exposition  of  sleep  come*.  ...p  390 
till  it  cry— sleep  to  death*. . .  9  390 
O  partial  sleep  1  give  thy*. .  .r  390 
he  sleeps  by  day  more  than*.  <  890 
sleep  feels  not  the  toothache*u  390 
sleep,  nature's  sofl;  nurse*. . .  v  890 

Bearing  sleep  away d  466 

no  sleep  till  morn v  S02 

Sleopest-there  thou  s.  bo* «  890 

Sleeping-«'en  s.  on  the  wing. .  .a  22 

sleeping  when  she  died j  81 

Bleeping  in  the  blood* &  96 

sleeping  in  our  crowns  ....  .ft  149 

Is  sleeping  in  the  dust o  169 

What  they  love  while  s n  216 

s.  klU'd,  all  murder'd* w  867 

roused  from  sleeping o  270 

s.  within  mine  orchard »  391 

ourtain  her  sleeping  world,  .n  886 
Bleeping  near  the  withered,  .c  389 
watched  the  sleeping  earth.  .>  389 
B.,  and  waking.  O  defend*. .  ,k  345 
flleeolessHS.  themselves  to  give.6  337 
Bleepl«88  Boul  that  perish a'^.,^  338 


knoUof  what  in  me  is  s %422 

Sleepy-the  s.  eye,  that  sitoke.  ,K  314 

Sleet-^howers  of  driving  sleet,  .q  30 

come  sleet  or  come  enow.  ,,.t  122 

ghostly  finger-tips  of  sleet. . .  1 378 

rains,  and  soaking  sleet a  319 

Sleeve-fksten  on  this  s.  of*. . .  .e  258 

what's  this  ?  a  sleeve* .^'320 

wear  my  heart  upon  my  b.*.j  885 
Slender-the  slender  water-lily  .A  161 

Slept-they  s.  on  the  abyss ^73 

he  slept  an  iron  sleep a  80 

and  slept  in  peace* ^84 

touched  him  and  he  slept. . . .«  85 

I  slept  and  dreamed  that «  98 

touch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  8.e  139 
stiH  have  slept  together*. . . .« 171 
while  their  comiwnions  s. .  .2  225 
catch  his  last  smile  ere  he  s.X;  411 

the  vacant  city  slept. ::»  892 

Slew-thrice  he  slew  the  slain.. o  346 
Slid-that  slid  into  my  soul. ...» 889 
Slide-ambition  loves  to  slide. . .  .A  8 

let  the  world  slide X;  66 

Slight-truth  we  should  not  s.  ,g  149 

then  slight  the  rest m  843 

Sllghtlng-s.  quite  abash'd A 18 

Slime-seedsman  upon  the  s.*  .h  366 

Sling-to  Buffer  the  slings* u  72 

Slip-slip  into  my  bosom Z 161 

slip  for  the  last  time o  421 

Blipped-would  have  s.  like*. . .  .c  119 
Slipper-compose  at  once  a  s. . .  1 318 

slippers,  sir  to  put  on ,p  482 

Sloe-holly  and  the  purple  sloe.j  440 

Slope-of  their  fragrant  slope ...  i  131 

s.  thro'  darkness  up  to  Ood.  .»*  176 

gray  slopes  and  stony  moors.*  467 

in  flowery  sIoimss 1 895 

stealing  up  the  s.  of  time. .  .n  423 
Sloth-8.  finds  the  down  pillow*to  361 

little  trouble  with  sloth ^  2G 

evils  of  sensual  sloth h  443 

Slouch-slouch  becomes  a  walk.Z  311 
Slough-shining,  checkered  s.*.ce  67 

with  castod  slough e  266 

Slow-snake,  drags  its  s.  length.^  339 
requires  slow  pace  at  first*.  .^408 
because  sweet  flowers  are  s.*p  188 
zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow. .««  494 

her  slow  dogs  of  war. 1 500 

B.  rises  worth  by  poverty. .  .m  341 
B.  in  words  is  a  woman's* . . .  1 477 

Slow-consuming-s-c  ago a  6 

Slower-into  fk  slower  method*.  ,x  14 
Slowly-mills  of  God  grind  s. . .  .c  363 
produced  too  s.  ever  to  decay  m  441 
Sluggard- voice  of  the  sluggard^  392 
Sluggish-what  coast  thy  s.*. .  ,h  260 
Slumber->in  careless  slumber. .  ./i66 

slumber  soft  and  light 2  317 

my  s's— if  I  slumber /389 

honey-heavy  dew  of  s* «  390 

nods  in  dewy  slumbers 6 141 

in  8.  swceto  its  eye  of  blue.  .9 142 

a  tideless  expansion  of  s X;  272 

the  slumber  of  the  year. . . .  .p  160 

golden  8.  on  a  bed n  282 

the  soul  of  musio  s's 11283 

thou  wort  not  sent  for  s. ...  .to  287 
BWoet  are  the  slumbers, a  453 


lie  down  to  your  shady  s's.  .g  200 

does  not  again  slumber J  419 

e'er  slumber's  chain h  261 

Blumbers  waked  with  Btrife*/812 
ports  of  s.  opened  wide*. . .  .d  391 

lie  still  and  slumber <392 

I  must  slumber  again ^  392 

in  dreamless  slumber  bound  «  323 

Slumbered^at  my  feet  the  city  .&  3S0 

Slumbcrcr-s's  window  pane. .  .A  277 

that  wakes  the  nation's  s's. .  a  183 

Slumbering-O  slumbering  eyes  i  GO 

'tis  might  half  slumbering ...»  339 

sinking  to  slumber &411 

slumbering  the  festal  hours.  <  353 

Smack-smack  of  age  in  you*.  ...Jl 

Buch  a  clamorous  smack*. . . .  c  222 

Smacking-s.  of  every  sin  that*  o  448 

Small-from  8.  fires  come  ofL . .  q  362 

they  grind  exceeding  small,  .c  363 

8.  service  is  true  service n  120 

is  no  great  and  no  small 1 104 

8.  have  continual  plodders* .p  406 

all  things  both  great  and  s. . .«  343 

Small-pox-charmcd  the  s-p. . .  .d  303 

Smart-some  of  us  will  s.  for*..p  349 

smart  of  love  delayed n  474 

balm  for  every  bitter  smart. . » 119 

feel  the  s.  but  not  the  vico.  .d  452 

smart  to  hear  themselves*. .  .d  381 

Smarting-in  ling'ring  picklo*.9319 

Bmatch-s.  of  honour  in  it*. ....  &  200 

Smeax^s.  with  dust  their*. ....  .c  427 

Smell-the  flower  of  sweetest  s.  e  1C2 

if  two  should  smell  it m  151 

she  hates  the  s.  of  roses o  152 

and  smells  so  sweet .p  159 

the  8.  of  violets  hidden « 160 

8.  sweet  and  blossom  in  the. 9 182 
would  smell  as  sweet* ..... .x  2S4 

there  will  I  s.  my  remnant . .  {  232 

excellent  1  I  smell  a  device*.^  497 

Bmilax-woven  of  shining  s. . . .  ft  131 

Smile-smile  the  heavens  upon*.  J  3 

betwixt  that  smile  we*. n  9 

a  few  sad  smiles  ;  and  then. .  w  44 
their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. . .«  51 

s's  at  the  drawn  dagger* ft  71 

a  dying  glory  smiles x5S 

shouldst  smile  no  more. t'  86 

full  in  the  smile  of. uGQ 

I  can  smile  and  murthex*. . .  .ft  88 

horrible  a  ghastly  smile. 283 

smile  upon  his  fingers* o  83 

that  smile  wo  would aspiro.*  ft  91 

soft  smiles,  by  human e  112 

thy  blue  eyes'  sweet  smile. . . « 109 

with  her  faint  smile «  m 

and  the  brightness  of  their  8.  d  126 
light  of  her  superior  smile ...  f  473 

betraying  smiles s  475 

bear  a  train  of  smiles  and. . .»  423 

gardener  and  his  wife  s ./88i 

that  makes  archangels  smile  m428 
thy  sweet  s's  we  ever  seek. .  .n  429 
s's  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  wo.  ..n  431 

why  do  they  not  smile J 126 

fiiint  the  sun-beams  smile*.  ySTB 
woman's  s.  and  girlhood's.  ,m  378 

men  smile  no  more .p  362 

the  smiles  of  love  adorn v  252 
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Sobex^.  certainty  of  waking..  .kSS 
ft  B.  gladness  the  old  year.. .  .^r  S76 

your  fill;  walk  sober  oiT e  2134 

gray  eyes  aro  sober y  110 

sober,  steadiiAst.anddemiiro.d  203 
drinking  largely  s's  ns  again.u;  227 
ho  will  to  bed  go  sober q  417 

Sociable- comfort  to  one  not  s.'''.d394 

Social-yes,  s.  firiend,  I  love. . .  .n  321 
woman  and  man  all  social. .  .8  473 
a  social  crowd  in  solitude. .  .w  395 

fk>ciety-8ocicty  tlio  poet  seeks.  .c42 
•ociety  refines,  new  books. . .  J  38 
youth  holds  no  s.  with  grlef.g  48G 
best  society  and  conversation.t  412 
society  is  now  one  polished. u  393 
aociety  is  like  a  large  piece. .  a  394 
solitude  sometimes  is  best  s .  b  394 
society  is  no  comfort  to*. . .  .d394 
society  the  sweeter  welcome*.e  394 
society  having  ordained. . . .  ./394 

obey  the  law  of  society ^394 

8.  is  as  ancient  as  the  world.^  394 

society's  chief  Joys r  320 

being  lifted  into  high  s ^z  443 

society  where  none  intrudes.  <  322 
s.  in  the  deepest  solitude. . .  .Z>  395 
owe  ourselves  in  part  to  s. .  .o395 
if  sorrow  can  admit  society*. «  397 
enthusiasm  in  good  society .&  103 
It  is  the  only  real  society.  ...e  1G9 

Bocratcs-of  Newton  and  of  8.  .7  332 
Socrates  whom.  wellinspir'd./jlGO 

Sod-birth  the  s.  scarce  heaved.^  130 
benediction  o'er  their  sod. .  .g  441 
better  rot  beneath  the  sod. . .  1 431 

Sodx^water-and  s-w  the a  4G8 

Sofa-wheel  the  sofa  round <  105 

the  occomplish'd  boC:i tn  801 

Soft-it  soft  as  silk  remains <  71 

B.  is  the  strain  when  zephyr,  u  488 

hoary  in  the  soft  light r  376 

soft  to  the  weak &230 

soft  is  the  breath g  242 

soft  and  dull-eyed  fool* hf^l 

soft  voices  had  they <  152 

soft  blows  the  wind ./466 

s.  as  the  memory  of  buried.  .2  473 

Boftening-so  s.  into  shade. . . .  ./601 

Softly-softly  from  that  hushed.  1 81 
s.  came  the  faiir  young  queen.9372 

softly  and  still  it  grows &  277 

softly  the  evening  came A  411 

8oftnes8-s.  in  the  upper  Btory.&  494 
a  softness  like  atmosphere . .  e  447 

Soil-of  their  wretched  soil y  7 

dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.a  ^ 

my  native  soil ./lO 

grows  on  mortal  soil J 115 

suck  the  SOU'S  fertiUty* » 195 

leave  thee,  native  soil d  326 

soil  must  bring  its  tribute. .  m  381 
think  there  thy  native  soiLbb  203 
cultured  soil  and  genial  air.  .g  155 
to  paint  the  laughing  soil. . .  2  371 

culture  not  the  soil m  295 

s.  win  of  the  watery  main*,  fe  427 
remain  in  a  rich  gen'rous  s..^  469 

8oiled-is  as  impossible  to  be  s.e4A5 

Solac^-stm  with  sweeter  s <  150 

Soldp-IOTe  were  never  to  be  s. . .r  486 


I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it*.n  246 

spoils  were  fairly  sold o  449 

Solder-and solder  of  society. ,.e  172 

point-blank  would  solder. . .  ^309 

Soldier-himself  have  been  as.*.y  73 

brave  soldier,  who  fights. . . .  ^20 

driveth  o'er  a  s's  neck* m  97 

miserly  s's  are  like  monsters.L*311 
soldier,  kindly  bade  to  Btay..n  311 

thou  more  than  soldier p  311 

soldier,  rest  thy  warfare  o'er.r  311 
a  brave  s.  never  couched*.  ...t  311 

soldier  and  afcar'd* v  811 

Ood's  soldier  be  he* s  311 

s.  fit  to  stand  by  Csesar* y  311 

I  am  a  soldier*. a312 

I  said  an  elder  soldier* 6  312 

may  that  soldier  a  mere* c  312 

then  a  s. ;  full  of  strange*. . .  d  312 

'tis  the  soldier's  life* y  312 

the  8.,  than  in  the  scholar*,  .ft  812 

s's  1  still  in  honored  rest i  312 

of  ten  thousand  soldiers*. .  .p  380 
look'd  upon  her  with  a  s'a*. .  r  246 

most  like  a  soldier* w  454 

the  great  souldier's  honour. .  v  114 

roused  up  the  soldier b  457 

soldier,  rough  and  hard* p460 

O  that  a  soldier  so  glorious.. d 431 

Lord  gets  his  best  soldiers.  .A;  442 

Soldiership-flrst  tried  our  s.*.  .0 174 

Sole-soles  protect  thy  feet a  319 

one  sole  ruler.— his  law J  494 

the  sole  of  his  foot* q  364 

pegging  on  soles  as  he  sang. b  319 

a  mender  of  bad  soles* A  319 

Solemn-s.  things  in  nature. . . . r  393 

SoUcit-BoUcit  for  it  straight*. . .«  75 

Solicitor-bcst-moving  fair  s*. .  to  307 

Solid-s.  might  resist  that  edge.o 458 

too  solid  flesh  would  molt*  . .  n  91 

Solitary-I  not  need  her, s.  else. n 337 

one  simile  that  s.  shines ....  &  340 

solitary  side  of  our  nature. . .  e  356 

wander'd  in  the  s.  shade. ..  .d  476 

herself,  the  solitary  scion . .  .n  394 

solitary,  who  is  not  alone. .  .e  395 

in  s.  uplands,  far  away v  395 

Solitude-thcy  aro  solitudes o  36 

enforcing  his  own  solitude  .  .2  21 
perceive  what  solitude  is. . .  .ft  394 
Ood  to  man  doth  speak  in  s. «'  394 
no  such  thing  as  solitude. .  J 394 
s.  of  passing  his  own  door. . .  1 394 
makes  as.  and  calls  it  peace.m394 
8.,  when  wo  are  least  alone.  .0  894 

sea  winds  pierced  our  s p  150 

solitude  made  more  intense..^  378 
rustic  solitude  'tis  sweet. .  .k  129 

a  8.,  a  refuge,  a  delight q  174 

to  think  in  solitude ,p  405 

with  men  were  still  as .«47S 

.  and  Bolitude  behind 1 896 

sorrow  preys  upon  its  s ......  <  896 

solitude  should  teach  us. . .  .r  394 

alonel  this  is  solitude ({394 

passing  sweet,  is  solitude. .  .0  394 
B.I  where  are  the  charms. . .  .y  394 

solitude  is  the  nurse  of a  895 

society  in  the  deepest  s b  395 

oh  s.!  if  I  must  with 2895 


s.  sometines  is  best  society  .n  335 
is  delighted  in  soUtude,  is.  ..r  395 
asocial  crowd  in  solitude .  .w  395 

from  the  dismaying  s a  895 

think  it  B.  to  be  alone a  396 

Bacred  s.I  divine  retreat h  396 

shade  and  s.,  what  is  it e  896 

Bweet  retired  solitude o  469 

whisper— solitude  is  sweet,  .v  394 

Solomon-S.,  he  lived  at  ease. .  a  103 
thou  wert  not  S.  1  in  all p  145 

Some-there  be  that  shadows*.}  388 
s.  go  up  and  some  go  down.n  166 
s.  believe  they've  none  at  alLe473 

Somebody-who  shall  m^e  us.e  169 
somebody  to  hew  and  hack..a457 

Something-s.  every  day  they. o  256 
s.  is  rotten  in  the  state*. . .  .w  840 
something  in  that  voice. . .  .|^456 
that  s.  still  which  prompts. .  ft  191 
'tis  something  to  be  willing .  J 171 

a  8.  is  behind  them ft  180 

8.  with  passion  clasp...... « 192 

8.  there  was  in  her  life £474 

8.  of  the  old  man  in <486 

'tis  something,  nothing*... r 887 
dream  of  b.  we  are  not ji48SI 

Sometimo-s's  I  chose  the  lily.. 2 155 

Somewhero-s.  or  other  there. .  o  413 

Son-sons  of  reason ....ft  52 

hear  My  Son  in  heaven «53 

that  never  had  a  son* ^G6 

wherein  the  Son  of  heaven. .  J  67 

our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt &  61 

every  one  is  the  son  of  his. . . .«  47 
long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of.  ./70 
If  you  were  a  prince's  son*. .«  333 
hath  many  a  worthier  son. .  .x  2)2 
and  friendless  sons  of  misn.  .p  413 
my  8.  and  my  servant  8peiid*Jb  198 
the  sons  of  men  how  few. . .  .y  !S8 

hadladozen  sons* v329 

things  are  the  s's  of  heaven.  .<  481 

God's  sons  aro  things 24S1 

to  virtue's  humblest  s.  let. a  456 
s's  with  purple  death  expire.«458 

from  the  sire  the  son a  459 

O  warl  then  son  of  hell*. . . .  .d  4G0 

boub  of  morning  sung o  882 

Iher  frail  son* I;286 

sit  down,  every  mother's  e*.g  294 

had  I  as  many  sons* s  811 

B.  of  parents  passed  into  the.ft^l 

Bire  and  his  three  sons u  494 

in  the  person  of  his  Son b  358 

son  of  the  sable  night m  389 

Song-similes  are  like  s's  in  Iove.j  14 

gypsy-children  of  song J 17 

no  sorrow  in  thy  song ft  23 

the  milkmaid's  song 226 

did  you  learn  that  song e34 

it  may  turn  out  a  song c  45 

little  as  a  new-year's  song. . .  .a4S 

echoing  angelic  songs n  56 

are  songs  in  many  keys o  21 

notes  of  Joy.  to  songs  of  love.  Jk  27 

lend  me  your  song .r  28 

sings  his  Bong  of  woe £88 

song  told  when  this  ancient.. ft  28 
trees  were  full  of  songs  and.,  .e  30 
her  song  is  the  sweetest r  30 
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this  the  burden  of  his  song*,  .o  65 
blithesome  song  was  hushed  ^31 
birds  have  ceased  their  songs  ./22 
Bong  of  leaves,  and  summer..  1 22 

hast  no  song  in  thy  song Ar  23 

song  comes  with  years <  64 

6*8  and  darkness  encompass,  .g  81 

song  charms  the  sense t&^ 

funeral  song  bo  sung a;  82 

periods  sweeter  than  her  s.  .r  102 
eyes  are  s's  without  words. .» 108 

let  satire  bo  my  song yiG2 

■lopes  are  drowned  in  song.. &  147 
■ong greets  the  primrose's.. e  150 
contented  with  the  poets'  s.^  161 

the  burden  of  the  song h  138 

the  birds  are  in  their  song.  ,q  372 
O  flower  of  song,  bloom  on.  .^  140 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  s.**.  A  2C0 

the  beautiful  in  song o  167 

salute  thee  with  our  early  s.  .n  271 

truth  in  worthy  song a  336 

songea  make,  and  welendite.d335 
formed  the  magic  of  his  s. .  .to  336 
hla  songs  were  not  divine. .  .<  336 
flows  his  s.  through  many..  j33G 

what  they  teach  in  song <  337 

mighty  orb  of  s.,  the  divine  ^338 
B's  of  the  birds  have  vanishod.j)  377 
there  lies  the  land  of  song. .  .tt213 
-woods  are  glad  with  song. . .  .a  167 
iUezandrino  ends  the  song. . .  (  339 

grace  at  table  is  a  socg a340 

singing  the  s's  of  another. .  .to  281 

one  grand,  sweet  song n290 

look  green  in  song ,p  461 

sung  the  loud  song d467 

zaclt  into  songs a  282 

s's  which  Anna  loved  to  hear.«  173 
rapt  in  her  n.. and  careless.,  .c  177 
dusk  of  centuries  and  of  s...  ^'  366 
our  sweetest  s's  aro  thoso. .  ,p  369 
as.,  a  music  of  God's  making.al93 
feeling  that  s. ;  but  better  far.a  193 

ikr  into  the  land  of  song cZ  197 

with  song  and  shout 5244 

a  song  almost  divine ./2G1 

oar  sweetest  songs m  2C2 

more  musical  than  any  Bong.2383 
pathetic  song  to  breathe*. .  .p  447 

like  a  low  swift  song jp466 

by  such  s's  you  would  cam.p  396 
what  they  teach  in  song. . .  .m  408 
■ongs  of  love  and  songs  ot..A  386 
s.  tne  singer  has  been  lost.  ..u 386 

0ongs  compos'd  to  her* x  386 

like  a  low  swift  song p  466 

jiever  does  a  sweeter  song. .  ,e  467 

as  pleasant  songs 2317 

seemed  in  their  s.  to  scome.  ^  433 
lark  becomes  a  sightless  s. . .  2  433 

a  song  to  the  oak A;  438 

■ing  the  8.  of  tho  orange  tree.  2  439 
ibis  *•  Song  of  the  Shirt "....  2  341 
privilege  permits  my  song.,  .e  460 

-whose  sounds  are  song d  396 

my  song  it  shall  be  witty. . .  .e  396 
on  wing  of  song  its  good. . .  ./396 
listen  to  that  s.,  and  learn  it.g2Si(S 
arach  s's  have  i>ower  toqaietJ^39G 
tfoncc  on  its  mighty  pinions..*  896 


■.forbids  victorious  deeds to^' 396 
lively  shadow- world  of  song. it  896 
that  old  and  antique  song*. .  2  396 
s's  consecrate  to  truth  and.,  m  396 
gift  of  s.  was  chiefly  lent . . .  .n  896 

to  song.  God  never  said o  396 

short  swallow-flights  of  song.p  396 

a  careless  song,  with  a r396 

Sonnet-what  is  a  sonnet h  839 

the  sonnet  swelling  loudly .  .X;  339 

your  8  8  sure  shall  please*. . .  1 318 

woull  havo  written  sonnets,  e  464 

S  nneteer-starv'd  hackney  s.  ,d  340 

Soon-its  firm  base,  as  s.  as  I. . . .  A  72 

you  haste  away  so  soon n  137 

nothin  ■*  corner  to  us  too  s. . .  .<  396 

Sooner-s.  or  later  tho  most. . .  .s  267 

its  over  tho  sooner  to  sleep,  .d  483 

Soonest-little  said  is  soonest.  .Ac  601 

on  earth  that  s.  pass  away,  .o  161 

Sootho-s.  tho  dear  Ilcdcemcr's.  .c  31 

may  s.  or  wound  a  heart. .  ..g  481 

soothes  disease  and  pain. . .  .p  389 

Soothed-his  soul  to  pleasures.  .< 332 

sustained  and  soothed  by . .  .A;  360 

Soothing-somctimcs  'tis  s. . . .  .jp  460 

Sophistry-sort  of  lively  s «  68 

Soprano-e.,  basso,  even  the. . .  .e  281 
Sordid-sordid  way  ho  wends,  .d  463 
Sore-it  will  make  thy  heart  %.h  214 

you  rub  tho  sore* r310 

Sorcst-whcn  our  need  was  tho  s .  A;  83 

when  earth's  grief  is  sorest,  y  133 

Sorrcl-the  s  s  simple  bloom. .  ,k  129 

Sorrow-after  hours  with  s ^3 

pierced  by  our  sorrows ^31 

outlived  sorrow «5-i 

sorrow  cannot  be n  78 

whatever  crazy  sorrow a  86 

sorrow  snares  relenting*. . .  .cc  87 

nothing  but  sorrow o  90 

8.  and  gladness  aro  linked. . .  .(|r  68 

sorrow  ever  near r89 

pine  with  feare  and  sorrow. . .«  94 
sorrow,  but  moro  closely  tied. 2  96 
more  in  s.  than  in  anger*. .  .n  111 
sorrows  woven  with  delights/ 118 

knows  moat  of  sorrow g  1^-7 

opprcss'd  with  love's  s h  161 

strength  to  meet  sorrow. . . .  ^  122 

resembl  s  s.  only  aa  the 2  3C9 

B.  so  royally  in  you  appears*.©  SC'J 

to  engross  his  sorrows ^163 

sorrow  with  sorrow  sighing.*  170 
sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. .»  332 
sorrow  and  tho  scarlet  leal.  .2  370 

now  begins  to  sorrow g  377 

now  melt  into  sorrow a  223 

ftoia  tho  b's  that  greet  us. .  .j>  226 

receipt  to  make  s.  sink t»226 

and  so  be«milo  thy  sorrow*,  .c  230 
b's  cyo  glazed  with  blinding*.d  187 
and  swallows  other  sorrows*.i  187 
to  do  obsequious  sorrow*. .  .y  187 

tears  and  deep  sorrows a  282 

adoption  of  another's  s p  416 

should  water  this  sorrow*.,  .r  416 
seeing  those  beads  of  s.*. ..  .oa  416 
equally  grieved  at  their  s's. .  .2 171 
knowledge  is  but  s's  spy. . .  .g  176 
her  rent  Is  s.  and  her  income.c  103 


8.  and  death  may  not  enter,  m  193 

nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye n  193 

fedl  not  for  sorrow c  233 

in  drops  of  sorrow* x  213 

which  comes  to  us  through  b.z  210 
half  my  life  is  full  of  sorrow  J  234 
stars  as  s.  shows  as  truths. .  .j  403 
shame  and  sorrow  to  destroy.  2  409 

tales  of  sorrow  done n  311 

in  drops  of  sorrow* n  410 

leavo  with  signs  of  sorrow. . .  2  309 

arooted  sorrow* d310 

drives  tho  dull  sorrow g  463 

sorrow  makes  nswise o470 

shuts  np  sorrow's  eyes* 2  391 

smile,  our  s's  only  balm i  393 

sorrow  need  not  come  in  vaiu.i  397 
sorrow  at  my  grief  In  love*,  .h  398 
right  Borrie  for  our  distresse.g  473 
troQ  from  s.  as  ho  was  from. u  473 
life  with  sorrow  strewing. .  ,g  479 
stolen  from  sorrow's  grasp.. c 428 

often  to  that  voice  of  s p  429 

comes  to  us  too  soon,  but  s. .«  896 
s.  preys  upon  its  solitude.  ..<  390 
men  die,  but  sorrow  never,  .v  390 
path  of  sorrow,  and  that.  .,.to  390 
lands  where  s.  is  unknown. lo  396 
s.  that  has  marred  a  life. . . .  a; .396 

8.  never  comes  too  late y396 

sorrow's  faded  form,  and.... s 396 

loved  in  this  world  of  s a  397 

hang  8. ;  core'll  kill  a  cat. . .  h  397 

sorrow  had  not  made  s c397 

first  pressure  of  sorrow ...    d  397 

as  thy  sorrows  flow ^397 

eyes  with  love,  but  sorrow.  ,g  397 
s's  remembered  sweeten  ...  .A  397 

that  must  play  fool  to  s.* Ar  897 

down,  thou  climbing  s.* 2  397 

new  sorrows  strike  heaven*  m  397 
eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow*.n  397 
Valentine,  if  hearty  s.  be. . .  .o  397 

giv   sorrow  words |»397 

hero  I  and  sorrow  sit* q  397 

if  sorrow  can  admit  society**  397 
sorrow  that  is  couched  ia*. .  1 397 
instruct  my  s.  to  be  proud*,  u  397 
remember  me  the  more  of  s  .t»  897 

one  8.  never  comes  but* x  897 

sorrow  breaks  seasons  and*..«  397 
sorrow  concealed,  like  an ...  a  398 
sorrow  ends  not  when  it*. . .  6  398 

this  sorrow's  heavenly^ d  398 

wear  a  golden  sorrow* e  398 

sorrow  flouted  at  is  double*/398 
when  sorrows  come,  they*.  ,g  398 
your  cause  of  sorrow  must*.i  398 
that  keen  archer,  sorrow. . .  ,j  398 

hush'd  bo  my  sorrow. A;  C98 

to  live  beneath  Borrow,  one.. 2  898 
O  sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule.. .  .m  398 
stole  'om  her  sister,  sorrow  n  398 

exceeding  s.  unto  death o398 

crown  of  B.  is  remembering.  .jp308 

sorrow  hates  despair «  492 

patience  and  sorrow  strove*..  498 
the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. .  ..^600 
of  all  the  sorrows  in  which,  .p  298 
a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow.  2  491 
parting  is  such  sweets.*. ...  .1 890 
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patience  is  sorrow's  salve. ,.b  928 
under  the  load  of  Borrow*,  aa  328 

yet  abore  selfish  sorrow $  329 

Sorrowful-how  long  the  s h  424 

Sorrowing>borrowing  goeth  as. «  41 

Sorry-I  mast  never  trust h  431 

goodness,  s.  ere  'tU  shown*.  .\  44 
Bort-from  all  sorts  of  people*,  .e  324 

8ot-but  their  prize  a  sot e  234 

Sought-onknowing  what  he  s..ai  65 
mnse  who  sought  me  when.n  837 

one  thing  we  sought p  169 

in  vain  so  long  have  sought .  m  332 

oft  we  sought  the  violet y  160 

those  men  that  sought  him*  6406 
truth  when  not  sought  after .«  444 

love  sought  ia  good* d  248 

deserved  who  s.  no  more . . . .o  343 

they  never  s.  In  vain  that. . . . «  343 

'tis  never  sought  in  vain . ...»  470 

Soul-abhor,  yea  from,  my  soul.  ..el 

thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss* e  6 

the  soul  sits  dumb «6 

with  them,  draw  my  soul 1 6 

*  soul  above  buttons ./8 

one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul.d  11 
0.  of  this  man  is  his  clothes*,  .o  13 
fl wan,  like  the  soul  of  the  poet.e  33 

medicine  for  the  soul ,p28 

a  great  soul  will  be  strong ...  .e  48 
what  thy  soul  holds  dear*. . .  ./61 

•ouls.  whose  sudden e  62 

the  soul  of  the  truly ^63 

my  soul  hath  her  content*. .  ,u  66 

like  my  soul,  immortal c64 

sweet  and  virtuous  soul a  64 

a  man  with  soul  so  dead e71 

dreams  call  to  the  soul to  97 

by  which  the  soul  stands. . .  .9  71 

merit  wins  the  soul e  60 

immediate  Jewel  of  their  s's*.r  60 

a  soul  of  power to  48 

what  is  thy  s.  of  adoration*.. .»  44 

ties  that  bind  our  Bools v  63 

mazy  running  s.  of  melody. . .  r  28 

no  soul  shall  pity  me* 190 

feed  my  soul  with  knowledge  .c  90 
when  a  s.  is  found  sincerely  .ae  63 
drooping  s's,  whose  destinies.i  60 

to  the  soul  what  health u  61 

would  harrow  up  thy  soul*,  .to  43 

•very  subject's  soul* «  62 

soul,  secured  in  her X;  71 

an  evil  soul,  producing*. ..  .oa  87 
no  soul  is  desolate  as  long. . .  .<  90 

Boul,  to  its  place  on  high hSl 

flU  thy  soul  with  doubt o  81 

tell  me,  my  bouI,  can e  83 

pure  Boul.  unto  his  captain*. 9  83 

mount,  mount  my  Boul* d  84 

my  soul,  what  can  it  do* {84 

as  to  peace— parted  souls*. . .  .^  85 

BOUl  is  wanting  there A  80 

to  see  the  human  soul ^80 

B,  and  body,  hand  and  heart.a  113 
that  soul  of  animals  infuse*. d  113 

lofty  souls,  who  look ^117 

the  BOul  thai  maketh  all n04 

the  will,  the  human  soul. . .  .d  108 

the  soul  reflected X;  108 

look'd  into  the  very  soul. .  .10 108 


through  them  one  sees  the  B.d  100 

the  Bweet  soul  shining r  109 

soul  Bitting  in  thine  eyes. . . .  1109 

a  soul  within .«109 

mightier  to  reach  the  soul,  .ft  145 
those  happy  s's  who  dwell.  .X;  133 
such  in  the  b.  of  man  is  faith  j  136 
flattering  unction  to  your  s.fr  126 
there's  a  soul  in  every  leaf. . .  <  125 
mine  eyes  into  my  very  s.*.  J  379 

part  of  the  human  30ul i»  379 

terror  to  the  s.  of  Bichard*.  .p  380 

souls  made  of  flro b  364 

noble  sallies  of  the  soul a  396 

BouI,  and  lifted  it  gently  to.  .i  896 
cumber  our  quick  souls  llko.|r  400 
commend  my  watchful  s.*.  .k  316 
since  brevity  la  the  s.  otyrlt*.g  472 
woman  I  heaven  is  in  thy  b..s  472 
heart  on  her  lips  and  soul. .  .g  473 
Joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing*.  ./480 
s's  of  women  are  so  small. ...  c  438 
rest  her  soul,  she's  dead*. . .  J  477 
time  is  the  lifo  of  tho  soul . . . «  424 
times  that  try  men's  souls. . .  A  425 

the  soul  of  man  is  like a  236 

as  if  that  soul  were  fled tt  282 

make  the  soul  dance ...d283 

nature  is,  and  Ood  the  soul.  6  286 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  B.e  453 
the  soul's  calm  sunshine.  ,,.r  *M 
indeed  tho  organ  of  the  soul^45G 
soul  expatiate  in  the  skies. .  .j  401 

souls  around  us,  watch q  401 

true  loving  human  soul  on.  .10  209 
bind  any  man's  soul  and. . .  .5  210 
got  to  save  your  own  s.  firsts 210 
in  souls  a  sympathy  with. .  .6  413 
thy  soul  and  interchange. .  .10  413 
intercourse  from  soul  to  s. .  .c  413 
tho  soul  that  loves  it  much. .«  282 

great  souls  by  instinct .6 172 

friendship,  one  soul  in  two.  .e  174 
Bolemn  ghost,  O  crowned  s.  .0 176 

our  souls  as  free v312 

thirst  that  from  the  soul. . .  .0  461 

weak  soul  within  itself b  462 

the  soul  seems  gathering. . .  .j  466 
wail  from  some  despairing  s.n  466 
wheat  thou  strew'st  souls. .  .<  419 
could  souls  to  bodies  write.  .1 316 
of  soul  sincere,  in  action. .  .0  319 
8.  of  tho  age  1  the  applause*,  a  381 

a  paralysis  of  thesouL v381 

what  were  the  s.  did  love. . . .  A  245 

it  is  my  soul,  that  calls* 1 246 

as  of  souls  in  pain ^'223 

the  soul  that  rises q  236 

as  in  a  soul  remcmb'ring*. .  .d  262 
my  soul  flies  through  these*. j^  263 

yield  their  souls b  265 

be  measur'd  by  my  soul . . . .  ^'  266 
great  world  both  eye  and  b  .  .r  409 
I  heard  them  call  my  soul. . .«  270 
a  soul  as  white  aa  heaven . . . .«  398 

a  soul  in  right  health 1396 

everywhere  the  human  soul  t«398 
B.  of  man  to  believe  or  to. ...  v  398 
BOul  itself  which  sees  and. .  .10  398 
but  windows  to  the  soul. . .  .to  398 
0,  of  JH'^n  in  larr^or  than  ♦>»<», abSWR 


a  happy  b.,  that  all  the  way.  .y  39*j 

reason  is  our  soul's  left a  398 

8.,  that  like  an  ample  shidd.a  899 
of  value,  is  the  active  soul..&  899 
gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  8.c  399 
the  s's  of  those  that  die  are.  .d  899 

the  soul  never  grows  old e399 

soul  of  man  is  audible,  not.^/800 
my  soul,  the  Bcas  are  rough,  .k  399 

soul,  the  body's  guest 1 399 

I'll  endanger  my  s.  gratis* .  .k  399 
thy  soul's  flight,  if  it  f  nds*. .  1 399 

there  is  asoul.  counts* n399 

B.  of  man  alone,  that  partide.o  399 
of  the  soul  the  body  form  .,..p  898 

soul  is  form,  and  doth p  399 

has  endowed  our  souls  with..^  399 
B .  is  a  fire  that  darts  its  rayB.r  399 
then  do  you  call  your  soul. .  .«399 

the  soul's  dark  cottage CS99 

not  the  tumult,  of  the  souL .  .u  390 
license  to  outrage  his  soul. .  0  481 
what  your  souls  will  fetch  .,.h  493 
whose  flowers  have  a  soul. .  .a  433 
borne  inward  unto  souls. . .  .dS89 

that  slid  into  my  soul 1 389 

my  s.  has  rest,  sweet  sigh.,  y  3^ 
limed  s. ,  that  struggling*.  ,ee  384 
souls^doth  most  abound  in..y383 
the  waking  of  the  soul. ....  .a  389 

soul  of  man  is  clear «  293 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  B*s.a  34S 
praying  souls  are  purged. . .  .y  343 

lift  my  soul  to  heaven* d345 

hushed,  aasureB  the  soul .  ..9  441 
noble  s's,  through  dust  and.e  442 
a  B.  that  trusts  in  heaven. .  .s  443 
commend  my  watchful  b.*.  .»  443 
secret  s.  to  show,  for  truth. .  r  443 
from  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all. . .  .t(444 

s's  toil'd  and  striven a  44S 

l}iety,  whose  soul  sinoere  ...  2:358 
B.,  like  bark  with  rudder. . .  ./327 
ia  Bomepartof  my  soul*  ....o328 
a  wretched  soul  bruls'd*. . .  .u  328 
sleep,  holy  spirit  blessed  s.  ..c  392 

soul  of  a  man  to  pursue A  4S3 

for  dowry  must  pay  his  s.  .aa483 

the  youth  ofthe  Boulis J  487 

B.  reftesh'd  with  foretaste. . .  ^  193 
be  s's  must  not  bo  saved*. .  .h  194 

souls  were  full  as  brave u  196 

hides  a  dark  soul c23T 

most  ofTending  soul  alive*. . .« 199 
balm  and  life  blood  of  the  b...{  200 

in  us  a  reasoning  souL 6  233 

flrmness  of  my  upright  a.*.  .Jk  219 

their  souls  are  enlarged «  241 

I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto.  ..n  242 

knowest  that  souls  airs d  368 

and  souls  are  ripened o  252 

that  soul  that  can  be  honest. j>  253 

bright  souls,  to  dwell a  256 

mellow  horn  her  pensive  s.  .ft  26Q 
fellowship  of  all  great  bouIb  J 165 
that  tears  my  soul  firom  thee^  163 

that  utter'd  all  the  souL » 170 

whose  souls  do  bear* «170 

wakes  the  sou]«  and  lifts. ....«  200 
soft  kind  ia  welcome  to  my  B.Jt  333 
I  l»n!U  m V  mt\n\  a  !«•  -Wj r  S34 


SOXTLLESa 


829 


SPEAK, 


sleepleM  soul  that  periahed. .  e  338 

thy  Boal  waa  like  a  star A  338 

a boqI beyond  utterance.... m  127 
peace  and  transport  to  my  B,h  201 

-win  straying  souls* i  203 

■xnall-knoTTing  souls* jp  20G 

irhy  shrinks  the  soul {207 

soul  well-knit  and  all  battles. ft  207 

though  death  his  soul e  208 

the  souls  we  loved,  that  they .  d  208 
■oul  can  comfort,  elevate. . .  y  208 

■oul  on  lover's  lips 1222 

my  whole  soul  thro' <222 

■.  to  her  manifold  features. .«  224 
Jealous  souls  will  not  be*. . .  .n  216 
tell  thy  B.  their  roots  are  left.  J(:  155 
soul  is  linked  right  tenderly  j  169 
back  Into  my  empty  soul. .  .u  160 
worse  poison  to  men's  80uls*.n  181 
there  is  somes,  of  goodnc8S*.n  182 
the  secret  to  another  soul. .  .n  185 
poetry  is  the  music  of  thos.m  310 
raise  the  s.  above  all  earthly .  d  282 
the  meeting  s.  may  pierce,  .m  282 
the  hidden  s.  of  harmony. .  .p  282 

all  the  soul  thou  host r  319 

perdition  catch  my  soul*. . .  .e  248 

'tis  thy  soul  is  -poor 66  493 

vulgar  flight  of  common  s's  .d  495 
two  souls  in  sweet  accord. . .«  244 
wake  the  soul  by  tender. . .  .gg  495 
O  my  prophetic  s.I  mine*. .  .h  498 
xeason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  .p  354 
upright  stature  in  the  soul.  ^355 
■'■  that  were,  were  forfeit*.  .6  356 
dresse  and  undresso  thy  soul^  356 
a  soul  without  reflection...  >;  350 
longings  of  an  immortal souLo  358 
who  would  force  the  sold. . .  .g  358 
dark  soul  and  loul  thoughts,  v  358 

where  the  soul  sours 9  359 

dismiss  my  soul ^326 

could  force  his  soul  so*. . . .»  294 
to  bcUeving  s's  glvesUghtf  ..A  343 
ntisfoction  for  every  soul. .  .A  348 
•aw  tho  iron  enter  into  his  a.  A 188 
never  stands  still,  nor  bouLs.  1 188 
Boulless-gavo  us  a  s.  flower...  .e  143 

Bound-seas  of  sound >;  21 

like  a  sound  amid  sounds. . .  .0  33 

dreams  without  a  sound r  97 

beauty  bom  of  murmuring  s.n  19 
sound  is  echoed  on  forever. .  y  57 
B.  it  shrunk  in  haste  away*.  ,e  23 

measures  of  delightful  s X;  20 

■ound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.  6  90 
no  longer  I  follow  a  sound. . . 9  90 
a  drank  the  sound  with  Joy.  .n  33 

so  sound  along  the  air ^  377 

winter  loves  a  dirge-like  s . .  .n  378 
Joud  trumpet's  wondrous  8.aa  362 

sot  a  sound  may  taXL ik  331 

m.  of  thunder  heard  remote,  n  458 

persuasive  sound n281 

Against  them  with  a  sound,  .p  287 

only  sound  of  life e213 

■aounds,  and  sweet  airs* d  215 

in  souls  a  sympathy  with  8's.6413 
a  B.  which  makes  us  linger.  .1 116 
of  a  sweet  s.  and  radiance,  .k  161 
flftotion  nor  sound  was  there.{  377 


the  •'■  that  tell  what  houx«..a266 
as  are  those  dulcet  Bounds*.o257 
yet  could  sound  thy  bottom*.ik  260 
parent  of  sweetest  of  s's. ..  .a  124 
deep  sounds,  and  deeper. . .  .6 404 
fill  with  spreading  sounds..  .6  283 

hath  been  most  sound*. k  217 

B.  Judgment  is  the  ground. . .« 217 
Btopp'd  the  flying  sound. . .  .u  237 
leafy  sounds  of  woodlands..  .2  239 
a  pause,  without  a  sound. . .«  317 

sound  on  golden  hinges 1 193 

from  tho  tombs  a  doleful  s .  ^  185 
give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  s.x  186 
first  s.  in  the  song  of  love.  ..«242 
will  hear  tho  lowest  sound*,  r  245 
sad  s's  are  nature's  funeral. m  466 

this  sleep  Is  sound* m  891 

silence  where  hath  been  no  8.as382 
silence  where  no  s.  may  bo.  .x  382 

no  sound  is  uttered ee  383 

sweetest  of  all  s's  is  praise,  .p  343 

whose  sounds  are  song d  396 

soothed  with  tho  sound o  346 

safe  and  sound  your  trust  is.o  474 
swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound.j>423 
sounds  along  the  waters  die. <  488 

no  sound  of  hammer p  382 

no  sound  in  the  hall e  390 

Sounding-mark  tho  s's  well. . .  J  313 

Soundboord-the  s.  breathes. .  ,/e  282 

Sour-turns  a  sour  otTenco*. . .  .p  247 

and  every  sweet  its  sour. . . .  .<  495 

where  tho  soul  sours g359 

Source-from  simplo  sources*.  .v3C2 
truth  is  tho  8.  of  every  good.^  445 

tho  source  of  all  good d  357 

Sourest-sweetest  things  turn  8*<7 130 

South -from  the  balmy  south,  .c  371 

tho  sweet  8.  that  broathes*..m  160 

wind  of  tho  sunny  south . . .  .y  465 

blows  liko  the  south d  467 

face  to  tho  dew-dropping  8.*.o  467 

Sovercign-s.  is  coiled  a  tyrant.d  449 

true  sovereign  of  tho  worULy  48:) 

s.  one's  immortal  hood ,p  3Co 

thy  hea<l,  thy  sovereign*. .. .«  204 

if  the  sovereign  of  tho  state.6 183 

heaven's  S.  saves  all  beings,  g  193 

Sovereignty-kings  to  sit  in  s.  ./349 

Sow-sow,  y'  aro  liko  to  reap. . .  .J  43 

must  reap  tho  things  they  s.  .r  46 

have  a  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  y  412 

Sowod-ehe  had  s.  them  with,  .q  474 

Sower-scatters  broad  his  seed.  1 419 

Sown-man  has  s.  his  wild  oats.«  162 

mani  be  s.  in  barren  ground.a  363 

Space-measure  dwells  in  space,  .e  9 

space  out  of  time 6  92 

s.  encircled  by  infinitude. . .  .c  263 
8.  of  heaven  and  the  place.  .Je.  410 

the  confines  of  space «239 

rather  on  space  than  thosky.^*  272 

through  s^iace  rolled  on v  282 

Spade-fling  by  the  spado o  456 

the  spado,  the  ploughshare,  oa  300 
Spake-was  the  Word  that  s.  it .  .X;  66 

spake  tho  griHly  terror n  83 

I  spako  as  having  seen u  97 

spake  with  us  on  earth  no. . .{  408 
SpftQ'Ufo  of  man  less  than  a  s .  .1 483 


in  length  a  span v  230 

flUs  our  seeing's  inward  s. .  ./365 

life's  but  a  span,  or  a  tale. .  .n  234 

Sponge-no  more  than  a  sponge.^  08 

for  choice  matters,  worth  a  s.c  354 

Spangle-dews  with  s's  deck*d./447 

Spangled -anemonies,  that  s . .  .p  374 

a.  heavens,  a  shining  frame,  .t  401 

nor  of  spanglod  gold m  362 

Spanish-the  S.  maid,  aroused. d 467 

Spare-to  s.  thee  now  is  past.  ..ib  139 

s.  tho  poet  for  his  subject's.  .y335 

what  we  least  can  s.  is  hope.m200 

A  man  may  spare,  and  still . .  1 464 

spare  your  country's  flag. .  .6  330 

Spared-bctter  s.  a  better  man*.<  856 

Spark-withunnumber'd  s's*.  .n  403 

sparks  from  populous  cities.y  403 

B.  may  burst  a  mighty  flamo.it  302 

I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire*. .  .g  416 

show  some  s's  that  are  like*.6  472 

a  sacred  spark  created 1 253 

enforced,  shows  a  hasty  s.*.  .n  258 

the  sparks  of  nature* h  286 

a  s.  of  that  immortal  fire. ...»  240 
vital  s.  of  heav'nly  flame. . .  .g  399 
Sparkle-does  sparkle  into  song,  v 41 
sparkle  in  its  brightness. . .  .r  339 
a  single  star  sparkles  new. .  .d  402 
life's  enchanted  cup  but  s's. A  423 
Sparkled-sho  s.,  was  exhal'd. .  .a47 

Sparkling-trouibling  and  s 9  93 

ride  Bi>arkling  in  her  eyes*,  .g  110 
a  fire  s.  in  a  lover's  eyes*. .  .6  247 
one  star  sparkling  through.. .<  410 

Sparrow -s.  falls  dost  allow h  ',)'2 

is  by  tho  sparrow's  dying  bed.A  32 

sparrows  chiriMid  as  if i'32 

the  hedge  sparrow  fed* J  32 

doves  and  team  of  sparrows. d  243 

hero  perish,  or  a  s.  fall r  348 

consider  tho  sparrow 1 343 

caters  for  tho  sparrows* o  348 

Spartan -be  tho  S's  epitaph  on.s  202 

Spawn-the  seas  with  spawn .  ..o  45t 

Speak-when  you  s.,  sweet,  I'd*,  .z  3: 

speaks  what's  in  his  heart*.,  .ill 

to  s.  in  publio  on  tho  stage. .  .g  Id 

s.  of  nothing  but  despair*....  e  91 

speak  not  at  all,  in  any e  400 

think  all  you  speak /400 

speak  not  all  you  think ./400 

any  further,  hear  mo  8peak*.«jr  400 
hoar  me,  for  I  will  speak*. . .  r  400 
she  speaks  poignards,  and*.  10  400 
Bezonian  ?  speak  or  die*. . .  .x  400 

it  si>caks  itself A  315 

almost  move  and  speak a  317 

speak  low  if  you  6i>eak  love*.  1 248 
slaves  who  fear  to  speak.. . .  .c  494 

trees  to  speak* aa  498 

I  only  speak  right  on* d325 

B.  the  8i)eech,  I  pray  you*..  .3  294 

speak  of  one  that  loved* o  385 

111  speak  to  thee  in  silence*  n  383 

will  not  speak  a  word* p383 

I  would  not  npeak* t>383 

I  speak  without  a  tongue. .  .a  101 
none  s.,  fal^e,  when  there . .  m  113 
who  speaks  not  truly,  lies*,  .i  113 
B.  each  other  in  passing 6 118 


BPEAEEB. 


830 


BFIBIT. 


vxong  to  ipeak  before* elOS 

!■  the  hambleat  hecanepeakjUl 

•peak  and  judge A  379 

nay,  her  foot  speaks* &  164 

the  lily  never  speaks Z1C7 

a.  from  your  folded  papers  ,.b  33C 

•peak  then  to  me* kfiU 

8.,  as  one  who  fed  on  poetry  .n  339 
the  grief  which  does  not  s..  .s  186 

0.  then  to  me,  who  neithei^.d  S09 
8.  daggers  to  her,  but  use*.  .&  205 
•peak  one  simple  word. ,,,..p  413 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. .  .g  861 
therefore  speak  no  more*. . .  .p  S6i 

speak  of  me  as  lam* ^'219 

irould  not  cease  to  speak.. .  .h  464 

speak,  and  look  back* i294 

ftU  tongues  speak  of  him* ..  ^343 

speak  me  fair  in  death* 1;  343 

speak  truly,  shame  the  deril  n  443 
that  s's  it,  is  the  mouth  of.  .x  443 
can  the  doyil  speak  true*. .  .0  446 

^>eaktomel6w 6  867 

to  see  me  turn  and  speak. .  .m  827 
CK>d  to  man  doth  speak  tn..  ,i  394 
srief  that  does  not  speak*. .  ,p  S97 
other  men  their  turns  to  s. .  .5  400 
speaks,  it  ravishes  all  senses.]^  i76 
that  weep,  and  tears  that  s..  .f  480 
mute,  and  will  not  s.  a*. . .  .m  477 
do  when  we  speak  words .. .  ,j  482 
blood  s's  to  you  in  my  yeins*  m  481 

for  light  cares  speak 9882 

speak  what  wo  think d886 

heart  thinks  his  tongue  s's*.  1 885 

8peaker-«ome  before  the  s c  496 

8peakest-thou  s.  truly  poet.  ,aa  186 
howBoe'er  thou  s.  'mong*. . . .  <  414 
thou  speakest  to  the  Greeks.u  842 

Speaking-presager  of  my  s.*. ...  1 40 
eternal  thought  speaking  in  .n  420 
grace  my  cause  in  speaking*  v  400 
privilege  of  speaking  first*,  .n  479 
s.  words  of  endearment 2;  481 

8pear-llke  rays  in  the  west. . .  .d  411 
shivered  was  fidr  Scotland's  8.a  469 
s's  and  swords  unblest w  407 

1,  too,  will  cast  the  spear. . .  .0  442 
8pecie-the  various  species. . .  .n  451 
Bpeck-each  little  speck  and. .  .u  217 

8pectacled-«ight8  are  s.* ./343 

Spectator-pleasure  to  the  s's.. .  .<  77 

Bped-«11  too  swiftly  sped b  106 

Speech  is  great ;  but  silence.. m  882 

under  all  s.  that  is  good n880 

speech  is  shallow  as  time.  ..n  882 
for  ruder  speech  too  fitir. ....  i  148 

the  speech  and  decree r  276 

poetry  is  unfallen  speech  ..,.p  886 

speech  is  fossil  poetry 0  338 

ihe  first  of  speech b883 

silence  sweeter  is  than  s...,.h  883 
but  never  taxed  for  speech*  m  883 
will  I  trust  to  speeches*.  ,.,.p  479 
could  wed  Itself  with  speech.*  421 
there  was  speech  in  their*. .  9  226 
speeches  when  half  mellow.. y  340 
to  be  the  speech  of  angels. .  .a  281 
thought  is  deeper  than  all  s.n  419 

thy  speech  be  sooth* ./363 

discretion  of  speech  ia  mor9,a  400 


endless  are  the  modes  of  s. .  .e  400 

not  break  in  upon  his  s d  400 

that  grave  s.  would  cumber..^^  400 
speech  is  but  brokeh  light. .  .h  400 
true  use  of  speech  is  not.. . .  J  400 

6.  Is  better  than  silence. 1 400 

drop  half  their  petals  in  our  bJc  400 
speech  was  made  to  open. ..  .1 400 
Eve,  thus  moving  speech. .  .m  400 

s.  is  like  doth  of  Arras n400 

speech  is  silvern o400 

speech  is  human o400 

thought  is  B.,  and  speech  is.  j)  400 
loath  to  cast  away  my  s.*. ....  f  400 
rude  am  I  in  my  8i>eech* ..  .9400 

speech  was  given  to y400 

truth,  needs  no  flow'rs  of  s..  .^'445 

the  poetry  of  speech. d  896 

Speechless-s.  grief  and  dark. . .  .1;  26 

fiiir  speechless  messages*. ...» 110 

Speed-right  onward,  O  s.  it. . .  .i>388 

to  thy  speed  add  wings n  849 

forward  with  impetuous  s. . .  &  467 
speed  the  stars  of  thought. . .  <  419 

though  bent  on  speed o  861 

thousands  at  his  bidding  s.  .ib  180 
more  haste,  ever  the  worst  m.p  191 
speed  the  soft  intercourse , . .«  413 

speed  the  parting  guest a  174 

speed  off  in  distance ee308 

8peeding-or  tree,  or  door  s. . .  .n  393 

Spell-mystio  s.,  written  in . . .  .&  488 

s.  and  the  light  of  each  path.«  475 

to  find  some  secret  spell 1 125 

she  would  s.  him  backward*.d  477 

Spend-to  s.  that  shortness*. .  .X;  285 

.  spend  them  at  my  pleasure*.  Z  291 

a  man  may  spend 1464 

Spendthrift-s.  is  he  of  his*. . .  .a414 
Spent-that  might  be  better  s. . .«  94 

what  we  spent,  we  had hCO 

Sphere-whoee  s.is  the  largest. . .  ^  1 

spheres  of  pure  activity a  2 

the  ninefolded  spheres 9  890 

to  some  sphere  unknown. . .  .»254 
wandered  alone  'mid  yon  8'a.1 421 

cluster  grows  a  sphere. A 144 

in  rose  and  purple  spheres. .  6 148 

united  in  their  spheres ^266 

there  motion  in  onesphere*.r403 
tidings  from  another  sphere  J  466 

down  trovn  the  spheres a  274 

the  music  of  the  spheres*. .  .a  284 
shot  madly  from  their  s's*. .  a  264 
is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  s.  .p  361 
O  sun,  bum  the  great  s.*. . .  J  409 
law  preserves  the  earth  as...!  848 

Spice-tinctured  with  spice e  99 

spices  are  wafted  abroad. . .  .«o  161 
variety's  the  very  s.  of  life..  .2  451 
loves  a  spice  of  wickedness.  .6  464 
Spicy-citron-tree  or  s-grove.  ..«o  145 
the  spicy  woods  which  b]aEe.a  273 

from  the  spicy  shore y  814 

Spider-a  spider's  gray  lair.. . •  ,b  165 
s's  touch,  how  exquisitely..  ,q  212 

a  spider's  web  adorning .j  902 

subtle  spider  which  doth  sitd  212 
Spllls-it  s's  itself  in  fearing*.  ,p  215 
Spilt-ou  the  ground  like  water.i  122 
Spin-they  neitbcr  toil  nor  BpinJ  146 


yet  neither  spins,  ha  cards  •  .e  986 

so  spins  the  flying  world. . .  .c  SIT 

he  s.  the  slight,  self-pleaslng.idOO 

fresh  we  s.  on  till  sickness.. p 392 

Spindle-tend  on  loom  and  s.  •  .a  483 

adamantine  spindle  round. .  .Z 118 

Spire-s's  whose  silent  finger. .  jt  297 

Qpirlt-noblest  s.  is  maststrongly.e8 

very  blessed  spirit  of  peace*. .  c  24 

full  of  B.  as  the  month  of  Uay.«  24 

Creator  drew  his  spirit qSO 

presiding  spirit  here  to-day .  .d  27 
blushing  shame'foced  spirit*,  g  63 

were  all  spirits,  and* 1:46 

high  spirit  in  thy  breast v  10 

lost  spirit,  earth-bound... ...< S3 

tranquil  its  spirit  seemed.  • .  .a  60 
spirits  twain  have  croae'd. . .  .e  86 

and  contain  celestial  spirlt8*^63 

of  an  the  evil  spirits Z87 

blest  spirits  in  celestial .«89 

the  spirit  of  my  dream «i96 

liib  by  the  spirit  comes e  143 

spirito  of  the  wise  sit  in*. . .  .g  163 
the  spirits'  voice  we  hear...  ^871 
high,  heroio  spirits  bleeds..  .€  883 

spirit  group  and  close a  401 

aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jo?B.d401 

spirits  when  they  please <  401 

I  can  call  spirits* Z401 

hands  of  invisible  spirits.. .  .x  919 
branches  hide  a  sad,  lost  s..  .<  441 

0  twilight?  spirit  that  does,  .e  447 
sleep  holy  s.,  blessed  soul. . .  .e  392 
haunts  two  kindred  s's  flee,  .n  395 
extravagant  and  erring  s.*. .  .n  899 

s.  of  the  chainless  mind Jk  347 

wanton  spirits  look  out  at*. .  1 4T6 
strong  aifection  stirs  her  s. .  ^478 

such  love  as  spirits  feel «  250 

nimble  s's  in  the  arteries*,  .p  483 

then  the  s.  is  upon  you <  314 

an  unaccustomed  spirit*. . . .«  247 
choice  and  master  s's  of  this*.c  499 
there  are  good  s's  andeTil..M  600 
eyes  of  s's  might  behold. . .  .m  852 
holds  the  fidnting  spirit  up.  .1357 
dauntless  s.  of  resolution*.. « 360 

it  is  the  spirit's  end ^312 

ye  £uniliar  s's,  that  are*.. . .a  195 
one  lair  s.  for  my  minister,  .c  940 

almost  like  spirit  be ^265 

spirits  are  not  finely^ a  966 

worser  s.  tempt  me  sgain*.  •  .s  409 

1  would  you  had  her  s* «464 

her  gentle  spirit  commits*,  .y  464 
have  not  that  alacrity  of  a.*.«t  468 
thou  invisible  s.  of  wine*... ji 468 

spirits  of  great  events to  490 

mammon,  the  least  erected  s.^2S2 
a  s.  living  'mid  the  forms. ..J  953 
say,  to  what  s's  'tis  granted.a256 
h(dy  spirit  of  the  spring. . . .«  S72 
a  fearful  spirit  busy  now.  ..j 376 
beautiful  spirit  breathing. .  ^376 
my  boding  spirit  shroud.... c 901 
one  of  the  fiesh,  and  of  the  s^206 
ever  may  my  tranquil  s.  risejt  206 
the  choice  s's  get  finally  Xaid.o  184 
air  is  Uving  with  its  spirit,  .r  839 
to  my  weaiy  Bpicit*. ,•«,,,,  ,r  233 


SPIRIT. 


S31 


SQUEAK. 


cull  d  theso  fiery  spiritfl*. . . .«  459 

tliy  B.  indei>endonco,  lot  me.e  209 

9pirit-lazid-havo  friends  in  s-l.r  171 

Spiritual-s.,  creatures  walk. .  .^401 

loYO  in  its  essence  is  s.  fire.. to  600 

heavenly  and  s.  mould m  352 

Spit-spit  forth  their  iron*.... n 460 

Bpito-foulcr  8.  at  fairer  mark . .  .<;  83 

you  ne'er  provoke  their  epite.d  77 

and  Epite  of  pride n  348 

In  erring;  reason's  spite n  348 

O,  spite  of  spites* &112 

poisonous spito and  envy*.. a  104 
in  epite  of  injury  and  envy.  .1 228 

8plcndid-flll  the  s.  scene p  376 

what  splendid  misery g  463 

Splsndor-s.  everywhere m  272 

in  his  first  splendor  valley .  .A366 
the  veiled  splendor  beams,  .n  376 

8.  borrows  all  her  rays c  252 

turning,  with  splendour  of*.a 4 10 

stood  in  all  the  splendor.  ...e 295 

Bploen-mirth  and  s.  about  theo.«  167 

that.  In  a  spleen,  unfolds*. .  .<  289 

^lenetive-not  s.  and  rash*. . .  .o61 

8plinter-the  moon  with  b's*..  .v246 

every  splinter  pricks 1 254 

8pittest-s.  the  nnwcdgablo*. .  .p  404 
l^il-tho  B.  which  their  toiL.  .o  327 

spoils  were  XiEdrly  sold. o  449 

rich  with  the  siKtils  of  timo.c  424 
8.  like  bales  unopen'd  to  tho.a422 
we  gathered  flowery  spoils.. o  161 

to  his  tender  spoil 2  276 

half  the  spoils  have  been . . . .  r  362 
rich  with  spoils  of  nature. .  .^ir  285 
bring  home  s's  with  infinite.j>458 
I  l^ke-mute,  s.  loud  the  doer. .  .y  88 
with  greatest  art  he  spoke ....  2  68 
spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes  j  383 
words  onco  spoke  can  never. a 481 
,  8poken-A  word  that's  quickly  s.2  480 

latest  8.  still  are  dcem'd k  480 

what  should  bo  spoken  here*.*  119 

recall  a  word  once  spoken . .  m  481 

word,  at  random  spoken ...,q  481 

Spoon-he  must  have  a  long  s*.  1 497 

Sport-s.,  that  owes  its  pleasure.^ 77 

kill  us  for  their  sport* .j  77 

the  sport  of  circumstances.  .A;  117 
sport  that  wrinkled  care.  .,.g  264 
8.  that  is  not  worth  acandle.ti355 

of  youthful  sports. .p  322 

'tis  no  sport  for  peasants. . . .  A  375 

an  hour  for  sport dl69 

sport  would  bo  as  tedious*.  .Je  197 
Bportsman-R.  beats  in  russet.  .A  375 
Spot-in  their  gold  coats  spots*/ 137 

warms  the  low  si>ot o272 

liis  i>cculiar  spot a234 

such  black  and  grained  s's*.  J  379 

chain'd  fast  to  the  spot c  380 

dim  8.  which  men  call  earth.A  484 

8potlcss-s.  reputation ;  that*. A  360 

Spouse-tho  present  spouse. .,.t 244 

not  with  man's  sworn  s.*. .  .q  292 

Spray-for  me  the  trembling  B...k  25 

flowery  sprays  in  love .j  143 

two  roses  on  one  slender  s. . .  ft  153 
magic  on  blossom  and  spray  h  450 
toss  up  their  filyery  spray.. <  323 


ripple  of  wave  and  hiss  of  s.  i  422 
every  spray  now  springs s  374 

Spread-spreads  undivided. . .  .&  286 
griefs  should  not  spread  far.  v  186 
and  spreads  by  slow  degrees.  &  439 

Sprcading-is  s.  far  and  wide. .  .to  41 

Sprights-s's  have  Just  such. . .  .c  401 
sprite  begotten  of  a  summer.2 190 

Spring-back  to  their  spring's. .  .u  4 

s.  like  youth,  fresh «6 

in  genial  spring,  beneath. . . .  <  11 
apporeU'd  like  the  spring*. .  .d  19 

days  are  yet  all  spring d  20 

and  this  our  parting  spring,  .n  31 
harbinger  of  everlasting  s.. .  .n  31 
in  early  s.  his  airy  city  builds  c  32 
spring  of  all  brave  acts  is. . .  .g  71 
spring  were  all  your  own. .  .d  161 
blue  as  the  spring  heaven. .  .q  161 
I  wish  that  the s.  would go..ff  208 

every  winter  change  to  8 e  202 

delightful  s.,  whoso  unshorn  q  370 

briny  riv'lets  to  their  s's Z  417 

8.  may  boast  her  flowery ...  .i  376 
least  low  bloom  of  spring  . .  .p  126 
breathing  s.  of  hope  and. . .  .u  337 

8.  on  summer's  confines r  129 

Bhuts  the  spring  of  love w  241 

O  how  this  spring  of  love*,  .as  247 

of  dimpled  spring .o  153 

of  spring  the  fairest  flower.  ,b  154 

it  is  the  spring-time J 160 

and  strength  of  every  spring.^  410 

'twas  spring,  I  smiled. k  234 

thy  flowering  spring 1 236 

let  that  season  be  only  s x239 

gentle  name  of  spring k  269 

foretelling  spring m  269 

all  s's  beauteous  flowers . . .  .u  269 

unseen,  s.  faintly  cries d  270 

the  spring  is  in  her  train. . .  J  270 
yanish'd  s's,  like  flowers.  ...q 270 
now  'tis  the  s.  and  weeds*.  ..u  176 

made  a  lasting  spring* r  312 

8.  days  soon  will  reach  us. . .  .^434 
hundred  flowering  springs. .  a 435 
pear  trees  that  with  8pring..ci  440 

s.  is  your  sole  historian n  440 

unfading  spring  forever. ...  u  825 
dear  is  the  greeting  of  springy  150 
when  young  spring  first. ...k  150 
the  spring  may  love  them. . .  { 150 

spring  spread  rose-beds r  151 

O  virgin  queen  of  spring. . .  .u  145 

sun-flower  of  the  spring X;  157 

violets  8.  in  the  soft  May. . .  .d  159 
darling  of  the  early  spring.. m  159 

eyes  of  spring  so  azure v  159 

there  are  epring  violets h  160 

in  my  breast  s.  wakens n60 

fruit  would  s.  from  such  a.  ..^7362 

fair  maids  o'  the  spring o  132 

a  spring  upon  whose  brink,  .e  133 

the  festival  of  spring h  133 

'tis  the  latest  flower  of  s a  136 

soon  fair  spring  shall  given  136 
we  have  as  short  a  spring. .  .n  137 
laugh,  O  murmuring  spring.c  140 

s's  last-bom  darling d271 

fore-runner  of  tho  spring. . .  .Z  271 
upward  s.  to  her  sweet  lipa. .  d  259 


epring-time  with  one  love. .  .i  269 
spring,  with  smiling  verdure  <  371 
spring  full  of  sweet  dayes. .  .a  872 
flowers  of  s.  are  not  May's. .  .c  372 
spring  with  aU  its  splendor  ,h  373 

spring  is  with  us  now g  872 

bluebird  prophesying  spring  ilf  372 
8.  with  a  rush  of  blossoms  ...1 372 
again  has  come  tho  s.  time.. m 372 
spring  is  working  silently. . .  n  372 
gentle  s.  I  in  sunshine  clad,  .p  372 
s.  upon  the  bosom  of  nature's  g872 
of  tho  year,  celestial  spring. r  373 

bidding  spring  ariso a  373 

there  is  no  time  like  spring,  .c  873 

spring  flies,  and  with  it e  373 

lusty  s..  all  dight  in  leaves. .  .(7873 

come  O  fresh  spring  airs i  3  73 

in  tho  s.  a  fuller  crimson. . .  .&  373 
in  the  s.  the  wanton  lapwing  k  373 

in  the  s.  a  livelier  iris k  373 

in  the  spring  a  young  man's  k  373 
maiden  s.  upon  the  plain. .  .m  373 

come  gentle  spring o  378 

8.  unbosoms  every  grace. . .  .p  373 
8.  is  in  the  air  and  in  tho.  ...q  373 
8.  time  on  the  eastern  hills  .  .r  373 
budded  from  the  bud  of  s. . .  e  37i 
garlands  fade  that  spring. .  .p  874 
8.  again  shall  call  forth  every.jp37< 
every  spray  now  springs. . .  .s  374 
wanton  s's  end  in  a  word*,  .w  481 
the  spring  now  calls  us  forth  h  150 
one  swallow  does  not  make  8.o  370 
8. 1  whose  simplest  promise,  .p  370 
8.  hangs  her  in£uit  blo8soms.e  371 
spring  unlocks  the  flowers. .  .1 371 

welcome,  young  spring m  371 

8.  returns  with  the  sun's  . . .  .<  371 
spring's  already  at  the  gate.  .<  371 

eyes  of  the  s's  fair  night o  371 

venturous  harbinger  of  8. . .  .p  166 

or  brink  of  rushy  spring. . .  .6  466 

can  spring  bo  for  behind . . . .  r  467 

death  quite  breaks  the  s. . . .  .j>  392 

eager  to  taste  the  honied  8.  .u  486 

Springing-fJTom  the  earth  fut  s.c  221 

Sprinkle-lonely  altars  s.  as  a.  .10 130 

Sprinkled-the  aquilogia  s.  on..e  133 

Sprout-time  when  hedges  s...  .cl37 

Sprung-noiseless  fiibric  s n  74 

ever  sprung :  as  sun* r  312 

Spur-I  have  no  s.  to  prick  the*.  .& 9 
applause  is  the  spur  of  noble. e  14 
fame  is  the  spur  that. ...... .Jb  115 

action  spurs  our  fate ^/253 

with  spur  we  heat  an  acre*.  .i5:223 
what  we  need  any  s.,  but*,  .n  379 
spur  your  proud  horses*. . .  .A  469 

sharpen  spur  than  pay a299 

honor,  tho  s.  that  pricks i»  199 

Spum-spum  at  his  edict* n  280 

Spumed-s.  by  the  young g  424 

Spy-or  I  no  faults  can  spy p  331 

spy  Bome  pity  in  thy  looks*,  .i  333 
knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  B.h  223 

to  spy  into  abuses* to  215 

immortal  s's  with  watchfUL.d401 
single  s's  but  in  battalions*.^  398 

Squadron-tho  mustering  8 5  457 

Sqoeak-f  heetad  dead  did  a.*. . .  ,a  M 


SQUIKE. 
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6qnire-a  squire  of  low  degree.  7  600 

Bqulrrcl-the  s.  cbattering 1 133 

Stabbed -am  s.  with  laughter*,  e  227 

8taff-s.  of  honor  for  mine  age*  ..bl 

>    the  glittering  staff  unfurled .  &  121 

therefore  is  called  the  b.  of.  .g  302 

bread  is  the  staff  of  life <302 

come,  which  is  the  s.  of  lifc.t«S02 

a  staff  quickly  found* o  324 

'  Stag-stag  ft-om  underground  . . .  { 12 
8tag&-Bpeak  in  public  on  the  B..gl(i 
y   tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  a. .  d  294 

i  actor  leaves  the  stage* 2  294 

drown  the  stage  with  tears*.  <  294 
on  the  B.  ho  was  natural  ,...p 293 

assert  the  stage e294 

wonder  of  our  stage a  381 

resign  the  s.  we  tread  on. . .  J  42G 

the  earth  a  stage 6  484 

shoves  you  from  the  stage. . .  c  234 

to  this  great  s.  of  fools* w  235 

where'er  his  stages  may <  303 

Stager-old  cunning  s's  say i  14 

Stag';er-s's  thus  my  person*. .  .d  84 

St.  Agnes-eve— ah.  bitter  chill . .  e  29 

Stain-felt  a  stain  like  a  wound.6 109 

walls  must  get  the  weather  B.t  143 

not  stain  an  angel's  cheek  .  .a  416 

the  lily,  without  stain 1155 

Btain  my  man's  cheeks*. . .  .m  416 

b's  these  mosses  green  and. . .  i  349 

6tair-as  he  comes  up  the  statr.  .r49 

you  kick  me  down  stairs. ...  .j?  87 

AS  false  as  stairs  of  sand* v  73 

tip  stairs  into  the  world v  407 

downward  by  another's  8. .  .10  266 

stairs,  as  he  treads  on* d  341 

Btako-honour's  at  the  stake*. . .«  67 
8tale-s.  the  glistering  of  this*.?  426 

Btalk-nor  bow'd  a  stalk ^164 

four  red  roses  on  a  stalk* . .  .a  222 
Btalks  with  Minerva's  Btep.  .d  457 
dew*dabbled  on  their  stalks  .  1 149 

danced  on  their  stalks p  132 

kindling  every  twig  and  s. .  ./441 

maidens  withering  on  the  s.  .<  473 

StaU-shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  s.*.r  83 

the  tenant  of  a  stalL 1 318 

fitamboul-magnificent  In  S </  320 

Stammer-sweet  to  s.  one  letter.a  165 
8tamp-s.  and  esteem  of  ages. ...  r  40 

almost  change  the  s.  of «  78 

s's  Ood's  own  name  upon  a. .  .j  67 
8.  the  marriage-bond  divine.^;  4C4 
8.  the  seal  of  time  in  aged*,  .c  427 
Stand-by  which  the  soul  s's. ...  9  71 
we  stand  in  our  own  light. . . 1 880 
we  stand  upon  Its  brink. . .  .m  427 
lieaven  and  hell  I  palsied  a.  .d  484 

stand  by  each  other <  122 

1  stand  for  Judgment* n  218 

8.  up  and  walk  beneath c  233 

8.  not  upon  the  order  of*. . .  .u  191 

Ihey  that  stand  high* ./408 

«zcept  wind  stands  as  never.u467 
we  B..  by  dividing  we  fall. .  .k  449 

.  upon  its  own  bottom r  360 

I  stood  and  stand  alone p  394 

Standard-s's  and  gonfidons. . .  j  124 
my  standard  of  a  statesman . .  2  319 
mind's  the  s.  of  the  man. .  1  iO  2fiS 


and  standard  of  his  own ....  J  253 
standard  and  banner  alike. . .  i  457 

unfurled  her  standard <7 124 

Standcth-s.  God  within  the. .  .ib  348 
Standing-s.  with  reluctant  feet .  e  487 

Stanloy-on.  Stanley  on «  452 

Stanzfr-who  pens  a  s.  when. . .  .c  837 
Star-mom  or  eve  the  s.  beholds. .a  2 

Btars.  invisible  by  day d  6 

a  bright  particular  star* k9 

who  build  beneath  the  stars,  .d  10 
the  beauty  of  a  thousand  s's..^  18 

starres  are  poors  books m  38 

this  book  of  starres 01 38 

star  unto  star  speaks <  66 

taken  the  stars  trora  the m  90 

et-ira  to  set— but  all »  81 

stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  .p  93 
stars  weep,  sweet  with  Joy...  .2  93 

In  the  sky  the  stars cl05 

stars  swim  after  her  track. . .to  105 
but  the  twinkling  of  a  star.  .0  489 

life  hovers  like  a  star d  231 

name  to  every  fixed  star* ....  it  297 
8*8  bum.  the  moons  incrcase.e  392 
in  vain  the  s's  would  shine. .«  473 
unsphcre  the  s's  with  oaths*.«  347 
like  a  s.  new-bom  that  drops. 2  444 
night  followed,  clod  with  8'b.o  447 
may  all  the  s's  hang  bright.  J  389 

ere  the  stars  were  visible u  303 

ebony  vault  studded  with  b.  .n  386 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  s.  ./600 
on  the  restless  fironts  bores's.p  601 

wonder 'd  how  the  stars «  435 

stars  come  out  to  watch 2  446 

faint  few  stars  looked n  446 

thee  to  salute,  kindly  star. . .  .0  446 
first  pale  stars  of  twilicht. .  .q  446 
the  golden  s's  of  thejosmine.t  143 

fair  as  a  star a  161 

and  thanks  his  stars r  162 

the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye.o  145 

A  star  for  every  state 1 124 

stars  do  I  my  Judgment*. . . .«  251 

man  is  his  own  star o253 

Is  not  in  our  stars* y  254 

shall  rise  a  star 1 255 

they  moved  like  stars .j  256 

skies  about  the  stars 2  239 

night  brings  out  stars  as ^'408 

heaven  and  the  place  of  s's.  .k  410 
heart  that  lurks  behind  a  s . .  n  495 
star  to  every  wandering* ...  .p  208 

night  and  all  her  stars 2  347 

star  of  empire  takes  its  way.  m  347 
gleaming  like  a  lovely  star. .  jf  360 

shining  station  as  a  star 2  483 

gaze  on  the  s's  high  above.  .10 169 

for  the  finding  of  a  star g  135 

the  stars  have  vanished 6 139 

first  pale  star  of  night i  275 

stars,  like  lamps  Boon u  277 

the  troBtj  stars  are  gone h  278 

most  auspicious  star* d  166 

sot  the  stars  of  glory  there,  .g  167 
the  stars  shall  fade  away. ...  ^'  207 

Btuddedwith  stars &290 

meteors  Aright  the  fixed  s'8*.m  460 
radiant  as  the  air  around  a  s.p  401 
*  glittering  etar  is  falling.,. Jt  402 


in  heaven  no  stars,  that  we.  .fXl9 
at  whose  sight  all  the  stars,  .e  203 
pathway  lies  among  the  s's.  .2  400 
the  sun,and  every  vassal  star.e  180 
the  heavens  in  glittering  s's. 2 180 

kings  are  like  stars o  3C8 

the  twinkle  of  a  star ^236 

our  life's  star g236 

stars  rush  forth  in  myriads. .  1 287 

the  stars  are  high v  287 

the  stars  are  forth x  237 

Bee  the  evening  star  appear,  .y  237 

pinned  it  with  a  star a  283 

stars  they  glisten,  glisten. . .  ./283 
the  stars  come  forth  to  Ustcn.i  283 

then  Btars  arise k^^ 

thus  close  up  the  stars q  288 

the  bad  revolting  stars* n  289 

night,  with  all  stars »  290 

dog  star  shall  scorch  thy. .  .g  370 
vision  clear  for  s's  and  6un..d  415 

smoke,  like  stars  by  day a  126 

bom. with  golden  s's  above,  .tt  337 

cry  out  upon  the  stars ^402 

sentinel  s's  set  their  watch,  .h  402 

stars  will  guide  us  back {402 

cut  him  out  in  Uttlo  stars*. .«  246 
s's  are  golden  fruit  upon  a.  J  402 

Btars  with  golden  feet 2  402 

the  stars  of  tho  night m  402 

a  single  star  lights  the  air . . .  n  402 

the  cold  light  of  stars 9  403 

were  a  star  quenched r  402 

to  their  fountain,  other  s's. .«  402 
star  that  bids  tho  shepherd. 6  403 

unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars e403 

s's  are  the  daisies  that  begexn.d403 
quenchless  s'sl  so  eloquently .e  403 
stars,  hide  your  diminiah'dy403 

day  is  spent,  and  stars t403 

s's  survey 'd  axe  ignorantly .  J  403 
Jovial  s.  reign 'd  at  his  birth<^.2403 
stars  above  govern  ouz*. ...  .0  403 
.  star  calls  up  the  shepherd*,  .p  403 
two  stars  keep  not  their*. . .  .r  403 

and  the  stars  are  old. r  249 

separate  star  seems  nothing.  2  403 

who  can  count  the  stars o403 

certain  stars  shot  madly* a  264 

a  tongue  in  every  star c  266 

stars  are  all  the  poe^ a  406 

s's  hide  themselves  in  the.. » 409 
at  whoso  sight  all  the  stars,  .p  409 
one  star  sparkling  through . .  2  410 
conjures  the  wand'ring  s's*..^  183 
blesses  hia  s's  and  thinks  it.  .j  190 
and  pavement  s's,  as  s's  to.,  .r  193 
like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. .  h  S33 
poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  s^  340 
those  are  s's  that  beam  on .  .m  173 
a  8.  which  moves  not  'mid.  .q  174 

stars,  that  in  the  earth's « 129 

evening  star  grows  dim 9 129 

glows  in  the  stars b  286 

love  the  western  star. &245 

8's.that  in  the  spangled  Bkies.tt401 
Btars. which  stand  as  thick. .  .a  402 
the  stars  are  images  of  love..b  402 
a  single  star  sparkles  new. .  .d  402 
a  night,  fuU  of  too-distant  s*a./192 
Star<hamber*«,o.  nutter  of  lt*^S33 
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8tared>8tar'd  each  on  other*... 9  121 

StarlcsH-ahadow  of  a  b.  night. . .  ./91 

the  frown  of  night  p.  exposed. 9  484 

Ctar-light-nay ;  let  8-1.  fade ....g 403 

daisies,  thick  as  ttar-light.  .to  138 

Starry-starry  copo  of  heaven.  .X;  SBC 

alienee  that  is  in  the  f.  sky. dd 383 

■tarry  rivor-lmd.s  glimmered.A;  161 

■tarry,  fragile  wind-flower... r  161 

bring  dairies,  little  b.  dai8le8.M39 

in  her  starry  shade x  287 

first  of  all  the  starry  choir. .  y  123 

■tarry  crowns  of  heaven. ..,  g  403 

Star-spangled-tho  s-s.  banner.. A 124 

Btart-lion  than  to  p.  a  hare*. . .  .7  72 

Ihon  didst  not  start r  132 

the  water-lily  starts. ...  . .  ..m  161 

start  FO often  when  thou*.  ...i  260 

▼as  everything  hy  starts 1122 

would  start  and  tremble ./230 

rad  by  fits,  by  s'a  'twas  wild.*  490 
Startcd-then  It  s.  like  a  guilty*.  6 199 
8tarve-fio  shall  s.  with  feeding*. A 11 

starve  with  nothing* A:  100 

■wear,  fool,  or  starve i  162 

would  B.  US  all,  or  near  it. . .  .7  203 

Bometimcs  virtue  starves. .  .A;  454 

8tately-and  the  b.  lily  stands.  .«144 

iStateaman-Btrangc  so  great  a  8.m  319 

■.,  yet  fHend  to  truth 0  319 

when  a  stateman  wants p  319 

Station-shining  a.  as  a  star.  ..A  483 
honor  is  a  private  station. .  .y  198 
high  s's  tumults,  but  not. .  .q  186 
woman's  noblest  station  is.d  475 
Statue-s's  of  the  mere  artisans.X;  15 
ere  human  statue  purg'd*. .  .g  280 
"baae  of  Pompey's  statue*. .  .d  211 
■'8,  or  breathing  stones*. . .  .g  121 
deCaced  their  ill-placed  b's. . . i  229 

trees  cut  in  s's,  s's  thick 1 176 

more  the  statue  grows m  318 

■tacds  the  statue  that r  S18 

8taturc-hc'8  of  b.  somewhat. .  ./196 

their  b.,  differing  but  in  sex. e  190 

upright  stature  in  the  soul.  ./355 

Bkatutc-strict  s's,  and  most*..  10  499 

Btato-with  the  storms  of  Btate*./;  7 

the  universal  salt  of  states. .  .p  79 

my  state  was  nothing* ee  499 

hung  a  canopy  of  state m  352 

Jaws  preserve  each  state .,*,g 325 
Bin  in  s.  majestically  drunk. g  384 
•*B  are  great  engines  moving.y  182 
Ihere  was  a  s.  without  kings.<  182 

ABtate  fur  every  star f  124 

his  state  empties  itself* p  367 

oar  state  improve 5  233 

I  have  done  the  state  some*  j  219 

00  vanishes  our  state h^SA 

-this  is  the  state  of  man* f  235 

irben  the  s.  is  most  corrupt,  v  308 
In  whatever  state  a  man  be. .  i  464 
Icnows  his  pre-existent  s. . .  .0 118 
my  state  far  worscr  than  it*.»  120 
our  state  cannot  bo  sever'd.  .<  257 
how  the  best  state  to  know,  .h  224 
juBter  in  a  state  than  thee. .  .y  228 
Totten  in  the  s.  of  Denmark*.io  340 
state's  unborn,  and  accents* Jk  426 
0och  interchange  of  statot.  »k  427 


I     all  were  for  the  state...  ... .0  449 

I     union  of  s's  none  can  sever.  ,p  449 

'     states  can  be  saved v299 

I      sail  on,  O  ship  of  state n329 

Staunch-staunch  and  strong... {  381 

'  Stay-which  says,  I  must  not  s.c  86 

'      short  time  to  stay  as  you. .  ,n  137 

glorious  sun  8t;iys  in  his*,  .a  410 

here  must  I  stay* g235 

stay  near  mo,  do  not  take. ..k  213 
stay  at  home,  my  heart.  ,,,aa  192 
s.  to  have  thee  still  forget*. .»  198 
now  it  seems  bo  hard  to  s. .  .p  360 
s'a  till  we  call,  and  then  not.m  354 

I  stay  a  little  longer p  326 

and  tide  for  no  man  stay  .  ..n  427 

Stayed-too  late  1  stayed p  427 

St.  Crispin-quits  and  cobbles. .  1 318 
Stcady-kccps  the  mind  stcady.c  899 

Stcal-a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I e  2 

I  will  not  steal  them  away . . .  .t  3i 

steals  t  imidly  away ^  1  GO 

steal !  to  bo  sure  tlicy  may.  .g  333 
cunningly  did  steal  away... .  1 232 
gently  steal  upon  the  ear. . .  .6  283 
e's  something  from  the*. . . oa  41S 

judges  steal  themselves h  410 

steal  from  the  world y292 

falling  day  in  silence  steals,  .i  446 
years,  s's  som«;thing  cv'ry.  .p  435 
year  it  steals,  till  all  atx>  fied.i  428 
I  come  not,  fHcnds.  to  steal*.d  325 
steal  me  awhile  from. mine*.  1 391 

steal  thyself  from  lire 10  330 

s.  out  of  his  wholesome  bed*.c  382 
steals  my  purse,  s's  trash*,  .r  387 
years  s.  fire  from  the  mind.  .A  423 
to  her  mind  what  he  steals.  ./425 
Stealing-s.  and  giving  odour*. o  283 
stealing  up  the  slope  of  timo.n  423 
Stealth-do  good  by  stealth. . . .g  115 

Steam -a  s.  of  rich,  distill'd a;  314 

travelled  like  steam a  296 

thy  height'ning  steam ^321 

to  hear  the  hiss  of  steam. .  .cc  308 
Steed-steed  threatens  s.,  in*.,  .oa  12 

his  steeds  to  water  at* g\& 

my  steed  obeys «  63 

fkrewell  the  neighing  steed*,  g  116 
as  a  s.  that  knows  his  rider,  .r  322 
B.,  the  mustering  squadron.  .6  4o7 
B.  and  the  rider  are  lying. . .  .t  457 
Bteeds,  and  trumpets  clang*,  v  476 
Steel-that  is  clad  in  complete  8. a  54 

no  workman's  steel n74 

heart  with  strings  of  steel*.  .6  345 
long  divorce  of  btcel  falls*. .  .d  345 
my  heart  is  true  as  steel*. .  ..e  123 
foemen  worthy  of  their  8. . . .«  458 
throw  away  our  coats  of  s.*. .  h  460 
which  impell'd  the  steel. . .  .p  356 

my  man's  true  a»  steel* h  443 

though  cloven  with  steel. .  .m  449 

quartering  steel* kk  497 

patience  as  with  triple  s i  828 

Steep-sun  more  beautifully  a.. A 366 
show  me  the  s.  and  thorny*. r  317 

hollow  vale  from  s.  to  s cc  383 

8.  my  senses  in  forgetfulncss*  r  390 
how  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  B.a  114 
at  the  foot  of  tha  rocl^  ■  • .  /127 


,  Steepcd'S.  mo  in  poverty  to*,  .a  342 
'  Steeping-steeping  their  senses.p  389 

Steeple-sio  in  bteeplo  hing p  20 

Steer-and  down  doth  he  fetecr.  .d  33 

Bteer  right  onward «  73 

steer  f^om  grave  to  gay /407 

Bteer  'twixt  fertile  shores. . .  j  C64 
destroy 'bt  thy  labouring  b.. .a  293 
Stem-nod  upon  their  stems. .  .p  125 
harebell  trembled  on  its  8. .  .0  lil 
pansies,  on  their  lowly  b'b.  .k  148 

on  thy  slender  stems r  132 

rich  thy  branching  stem ....  2 13-& 

stems  a  stream ,j  213 

their  stems  in  furry  white.  ./441 

moulded  on  one  stem* g449 

on  the  parent  stem p  272 

8.  the  torrent  of  a  woman's.  .^471 

on  their  drooping  s's  they.  ,p  488 

Stop-beware  of  de?penlte  s's..  .m  43 

and  thy  steps,  no  more* ./CI 

p.,  exampled  by  the  first*. . .« 103 

trace  my  step  o'er  the w  37X 

with  tottering  s's  and  Blow..g  205 
countest  the  s's  of  the  sun.,  .c  lo7 
zealous  step  he  climbs . . .  ^ . .  A  lUl 

my  steps  have  pressed g  287 

Btalkawith  Minerva's  step.,  d  457 
track  the  s's  of  glory  to  iho.x  178 
with  cautious  s's  we'll  tread. <231 
a  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er. to  408 

upbear  thy  steps g  269 

by  due  steps  aspire p  469 

the  unwary  step  aside a  819 

s's  over  the  burning  mark.  .m473 

a  step  more  true .j  164 

steps  with  a  tender  foot. . .  .m  164 

walks  with  level  step h  278 

with  how  sad  steps g  276 

first  step  to  self-knowledge,  .p  223 
from,  the  tree  her  step  she. .  .e3C4 
and  when  our  tardy  steps,  .m  232 
grace  was  ia  all  her  steps. . .  ib  475 
his  b'b  wo  numbered  not. . .  .d  424 

Stepping-not  s.  o'er  the* m  208 

Stepping-stone-rise  on  s-s'a  .  .m  255 
Stem-s.  in  the  Joyless  fields,  .m  273 

Bometimes  'tis  stem .p  466 

Stew-certain  s's  and  roast c  802 

Steward-hereditary  bore,  tJ^e  s . .  c  41 

Bteward  for  the  poor A  253 

Stick-shoemakers  quietly  b.  .  .0 184 

Sticking-8.  together  in* ^189 

Sticking-place-to  the  B-p* »  72 

StUl-movers  of  the  world,  bo  s.  .i  S9 

and  ocean  all  stood  still y  78 

Bound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.. &  90 
that  mighty  heart  is  lying  s. A  301 

Btill  the  morning  of  the e  369 

still  as  in  the  silent  deep.  ...i  433 

Btill  as  stiU  can  be p  402 

is  of  his  own  opinion  still. . .  i  465 

lie  still  and  slumber {392 

always  still  before  the  storm  J  432 
general  pulse  of  life  stood  s.o  892 
while  all  is  still  and  calm . . .  ./485 
Stillness-modest  stillness  and*.c  331 
the  stillness  of  our  peace. .  .A  331 
8.  round  the  homes  of  men.  .<  377 
summer  winds  the  s.  broke. n  377 
■oft  stillness,  and  the  night*.^ ! 
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BtoallDgin  stlllneM.... ca06 

in  a  great  stillness  dropped. 9 152 

a.  first  invades  the  ear »  882 

BtiUy-tho  stlUy  boar,  when. . .r  330 
8ting-it  8*8  you  for  your  pains. <  71 

as  its  keen  sting 1 75 

have  a  serpent  s.  thee  twioel*.e  211 
armed  in  their  stings*. ... .  .1 212 

Tice  stings  us,  eren c  462 

thy  eting  is  not  so  sharp*.. g  210 

love  is  a  sting ^244 

leave  a  s.  within  abrother's./^  193 
poverty  of  its  sharpest  8. . . .  .e  342 

Btir-stirs  to  ronse  a  lion 9  72 

a  stir,  like  a  sago g  135 

'tis  the  divinity  that  s's i  207 

-would  not  B.  for  thousands.. g  202 

stirs  this  mortal  firamo n  240 

full  of  soft  stir,  and  treo ....  to  240 

you  make  this  mighty  stir,  .h  322 

more  thou  s.  it  tho  worse. .  .9  490 

Stirred-nothing  stirred  within/ 78 

stirred  by  sudden  hope d  168 

my  heart  is  idly  stirred ft  417 

Stirring-bo  s.  as  the  time*. . . .«  300 
Stirrup-betwizt  the  stirrup. . .  q  217 
Stock-if  onr  s.  be  very  small. . .«  65 
worshipped  s's  and  stones.  .5  445 
Btocking-in  yellow  s's,  and*. . .  .c  1 
Stoio-tho  8.  husband  was  iho.h  204 

a  stoic  of  the  woods aa403 

Stoicism-Boman's  call  it  s. . .  .y  403 
Btolc-sablo  s.  of  cypress  lawn. (2  203 
s.  tho  livery  of  the  court  of. .  o  204 
the  precious  diadem  stole*.  10  418 
wonder  where  you  s.  them.  .<  351 
Btolcn-8.  ttoia  sorrows'  grasp. 0  428 
stolen  sweets  ara  always . . . .  v  418 
s.  kisBca  much  completer. . .  v  418 

stolon  bo  your  apples «  418 

stolen  both  niino  offlce* p  499 

Btomach-loathing  to  the  s*. .  .5 100 

a  stomach,  and  no  faod* i  166 

'tis  tho  H'A  soUd  stroko il*  254 

takes  fh>m  tho  thy  s'*' i  260 

no  stomach  to  this  Ught*. . .  .j  459 

with  no  stomach* 2  248 

8ton&-rolling  stono  gathers  no.p  45 
stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  • .  0  66 

this  precious  stone* m  69 

fling  but  a  stone. .&  81 

Ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone.  ,k  143 
that  8.  philosophers  in  vain.m  832 
human  being  brought  a  a. .  .fc  226 
shame  on  those  breasts  of  s  .p  415 
columns,  and  many  a  stone. «  368 
money  not  a  contemptible  B.p  268 

atones  of  small  worth g  804 

stone  unhewn  and  cold. . .  .m  818 
Is  not  built  with  stones. ...  J  440 
zattle  his  bones  over  the  s's.n  341 
worshipped  stocks  and  B....b  445 
are  there  no  s's  in  heaven*,  .d  422 

violet  by  a  mossy  stone a  161 

flowers  are  intermingled  s's.  A 149 
Tiolet  by  its  mossy  stone. . . .« 131 
statues  or  breathing  stones..  9 121 

lay  stone  on  stone 1 230 

rich  stone,  best  plain  set. .  ..d  453 
precious  s's,  while  in  the. .  .p  177 
my  heart  is  tlin)'4  to  §(«ae*i((  ^93 


each  stone  will  wrench a  819 

stone's  have  been  known*.aa  488 
stone  set  in  the  silver  sea*. 00  499 

blossoming  in  stone g  296 

we  lay  stone  on  stone a  297 

pearl,  full  many  a  costly  s.  .d  489 

a  base  foul  stone* 2  448 

poure  oyle  upon  the  stones,  v  345 
labour  of  an  age  in  piled  s's.b  :^81 
as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  m  481 
heart  is  s..  that  feels  not. .  .b»486 

Stone-cutter-s-c,  or  a  paintet*  h  320 

Stone-stiU-I  will  stand  s-s*. . .  .p  407 

Stony-«.  limits  cannot  hold*.  ^  248 
while  'tis  mine,  it  shall  be  s.*  d  193 

Stood-it  is  more  s.  upon e  319 

sufficient  to  have  stood. z  494 

I  stood  and  stand  alone p  394 

stood  still  the  brave. «  381 

like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. . .  o  344 

Stool-push  us  firom  our  stools*  A  75 
on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit*  o  301 
on  such  a  stool  immortal ....  2  301 
stools  were  then  created  ...  .2  801 

Stoop-s.  for  buttercups m  134 

stoop  where  thou  wilt 2 138 

head  stoop  to  the  block*. . .  ./364 
heaven  itself  would  stoop. .  .c  454 
imagination  fondly  stoops. .«  206 
stoop  than  when  we  soar. . .  .g  470 
s.  thyself  to  gather  my  life's.^  360 

Stop-tho  honourable  stop* g  94 

Store— increasing  s.  with  loss*  k  427 
on  his  stores  do  daily  feast,  .c  485 
among  the  store  one  moro*.  g  122' 

pine  amidst  his  store A  252 

all  tho  summer  store a  131 

Storied-can  storied  urn  or x  80 

B.  windows  richly  dight d  53 

Storm-broken  with  tho  s's  of*. ..g7 

who  wings  the  fetorms c  9 

make  thy  stream  my 5  48 

of  our  gusts  and  storms d  48 

givo  her  to  tho  Ood  of  storms.o  70 
s.  when  wavo j  wcro  rough. ...  2  95 
so  fuU  of  frost,  of  storm*. . . .  w  111 
firowns  in  tho  s.  with  angry  .0 117 
struggling  in  tho  s's  of  fate  .nll8 
sudden  storms  are  short*. . . .  A;  103 
untimely  storms  make*.. . .  .d  107 
nursed  in  whirling  storms. .ft  150 
a  tumultuous  privacy  of  s..  ^377 
B«  be  but  a  mountain  birth.  J  389 
emerald  scalp  nods  to  the  B./440 

it  is  not  in  the  storm 1 292 

black  winds  and  storms. ...  J  323 
in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm.. a 323 
that  weathered  the  storm. . .«  313 
shut  out  in  the  awful  Btorm.n  466 

bends  to  the  storm u381 

the  stilly  hour,  when  stormB.r  830 
were  beaten  with  storms ...  .A  439 

directs  the  storm &348 

when  the  sun  doth  light  as.*.2  397 
grief  is  like  a  summer  storm,  v  472 

and  terrible  in  storm 2  427 

above  all  earthly  storms. . .  .d  282 
alternate  storm  with  calm. . .  g  285 
calm,  that  knows  no  storm.  .2  455 
nor  heed  the  s.  that  howls,  .e  209 
and  rides  upoa  the  stonut  i  »i>  179 


he  mounts  the  storm,  and .  .0 189 
storms  keep  out  the  sun. ...  .^  231 
the  ooming  on  of  storms. ...  .p  270 
rainbow  to  the  a's  of  life*. .  .d  464 
all  was  still  before  the  atormj  432 
till  s's  have  worn  themselves  c  434 
8.  through  his  branches. ....  ft  433 
have  braved  many  a  storm.. .  e  439 
heaven  with  b's  of  prayer. . .«  315 

fierce  b.  of  passion  torn .g  469 

the  storm  rides  on  the  gale.. a 373 
vapors,  and  clouds,  and  b*b.  .i  373 
than  storms  or  quicksand  s.dd  251 
sweetest  heard  in  loudest  a.  J 170 
storms  sallying  from  the. . .  .0 156 

I  am  storm,-*the  King d  404 

tho  storm  is  past,  but g  494 

upon  the  hatches  in  the  a.*.  .2  404 

the  storm  is  up* a  404 

genius  of  the  coming  a g  404. 

Storm-cloud-spc.  lurid  wi  th . .  /  40& 
Storming-8.  now  heaveth  the.  .p  37$ 

Stormy-pipes  the  a.  wind g  14£ 

no  stormy  murmurs  roIL. .. .2  27S 
live  upon  the  stormy  main. .9  313 
B.  winter,  burning  summer.v  325 
seas  and  stormy  women. .» . . &  473 

Story-story  without  end c  487 

to  younger  ears  the  s.  l>ack..d 365 
sad  s'B  of  tho  death  of  kings*  w  3G7 

the  story  of  my  Ufe* 6235 

foolish  words  and  empty  0.  .ft  1S4 
Bofnoss  in  tho  tipper  Btory..5  494 
shuts  up  the  8.  of  our  days..r  425 

a  faco  that  had  a fitory dill 

will  havo  a  place  in  story.. .  ,h  123 

Stowage-have  them,  in  cafe  b.*^'  305 

Straggling-obstruct  tho  s.  iray./2T3 

Straightforward-is  alwayss. . .  y  445 

Straia-blow  soul-animating  a'a.l  S5 

strain,  in  which  the  muse.  ..2  4 J 

a.  when  zephyr  gently  blows.uiSS 

took  in  strains  that  might. . .  2  232 

strains  as  would  havo  won.  .n  2S2 

that  strain  again*. 0 23J 

strain  not  the  laws .^343 

sweetest  the  strain  when  in.»SS5 
Strait-honour  travels  in  »  s*.  .a  200 

Strand-New  England's  s o  273 

wrote  her  name  upon  the  B..t  164 

Strange-and  Bad,  oh,  atrange.. .  .<33 

new,  to  something  stcango..  .r  45 

this  is  more  strange* y2S0 

banner  with  a  s.  device n  493 

s.l  that  a  harp  of  thousand,  j  284 
strange  thoughts  beget  s...y 421 
this  is  wondrous  strange*. .  .g  433 
'twas  passing*  Btrango*......0^9 

truth  is  always  strange* s  443 

more  strange  than  true*. . . .  ^'  449 

what  a  s.  thing  is  man n473 

Stranger-makest  his  ear  as  s.*..tt  63 

by  Btrangers  honour'd a  83 

as  to  bo  always  s's  to  defeat. .  .0  53 

s's  and  foes  do  sunder* to  221 

a  stranger  for  thy  sake*. . .  .m  4C1 

desire  we  may  bo  better  8'8*.aa497 

stranger  in  these  false  coasts.ft  3Q0 

Strangle-s.  the  child,  tho  child  J  215 

Strangled-s.  his  language*.... ^416 

Stxatagem-lhther  of  some  &*,b6  906 


STRAW. 


835 


STRUMPET. 


bcaven  dirccln.  and  s's d  ZoS 

Btraw-ticklcd  'with  a  strav. . . . ./Go 

straws  upon  tho  surfaco z  10^ 

take  a  straw  and  throw ff  4G7 

pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it*  y  384 

Etrawberry-ixjcps  tho  dainty  a. a  1C7 

shading  wild  s's  and  vioIcts..&  129 

B.,  creeping  at  our  feet fcl29 

the  8.  grows  underneath*.  ...r  295 
Stray- whcrcsoc'er  we  stray.. .  .q  129 

8treak-tho  s.  of  silver  sea m  4G1 

Strcam-from  tho  ccao  and  tho  s's.u  CO 

fir-off  stream  13  dumb fc  29 

tho  streams, rejoiced til 

tho  stream  has  overflowed. . .  w  41 

broad  are  these  streamy «  53 

a  hundred  streams  aro ^  9C 

B.  that's  strong  enough  for. .  .p  49 

swollen  streams  divide 1 159 

b'b  reflect  tho  blush  of  mom.  &  272 
hidden  pocta  lie  tho  hazy  s's.n  37C 

In  tho  fi.  tho  long-leaved c  22G 

the  s's  with  softest  sound..  ^220 

•tream  of  tho  pyramid J'Z05 

playing,  adown  yon  crystal  s,l  C71 
b.!  in  whoso  transparent  wavo.<:  3CC 

drink  the  clear  stream f  417 

on  their  eyes  in  the  s's 1 130 

flowed  and  floated  like  the  s.o  1S9 
stream,  that  groat  civilizer.  .h  370 
the  bashful  stream  hath  secn.A  2G8 
s's  the  rock  did  overwhelm.  JAZQ 

s's  from  airy  mountains ^407 

iravo  tho  wood.and  stir  tho  e.t  4o7 
s's  liang  lisfning  In  their. . . .  v  335 
beauteous  stream,  how  pure. /i3(>4 

vicv/  thy  silver  stream m  3C4 

like  the  stream  of  time hZC5 

strcaml  on  balanced win^s..i 365 
mighty,  mystic  a.  has  rolled  J  305 
bail,  gentle  streami  forever,  .o  3G5 
tho  lowest  stream  do  kiss*. .  .a  3CG 
8.  of  pure  and  genuine  loyc.p  2oG 
taste  the  stream  of  Helicon.  J  335 

chiding  s's  betray  small a^lSG 

running  stream,  and  not  &..x  190 
'vrherc  yon  rocks  the  stream. c  141 

"by  the  s's  that  ever  flow Z;  133 

above  the  opposing  stream. m  123 
stream,  of  pansics,  pinko. .  .A  120 
fields  aro  drear,  and  8trean:i8.&  378 

streams  are  bright 6  373 

streams  trom  little  fountaina.o  SC2 
s's  a  various  race  supply. . , .6 124 
wash'd  by  a  slow  broad  s. . .  .6  177 
green  gross  floweth  liko a,a..t  195 
the  streams  of  dotage  flow. .  .<  232 

rapid  stream  of  time s  3GG 

craggy  hills  and  running  8's.«  4i7 

.gilding  pale  streams* .^  4 17 

-  stream  from  wisdom's  well.  .1410 
shallow  s's  run  dimpling. . .  .c  393 
su;ross  the  s.,  a  moveless. ...  J  395 
whence  is  the  s.  of  time  . . .  m  425 
death's  mysterious  stream.. m  427 

wonderful  s.  is  the  river s  427 

Rreamer-the  streamers  play . .  .2  313 
Streaming-meteor  s.  to  tho. .  .m  458 
8fcreamlet-by  the  drowsy  s's. . .<  437 

o'er  the  crystal  s.  plays 6  374 

woodland  strcamlota  flow ...  .Z 13^ 


like  o'crflowings's8tartled..d  173 
StrengthHS.  with  ovcr-matching*t  31 

rugged  strength  and o  48 

strength  thero  is  strength. .  ..p  95 
strength  match'd  with*.  .,,.p  104 
thro'  sense  of  s.  and  beauty.m  147 
thy  strength  thus  tested. . .  .it  135 
fear  opprcsseth  strength*. . .  .v  121 
virtue,  tho  s.  and  beauty. . .  .e  453 
to  my  proportion 'd  strength.n  407 
my  s.  is  waned  now  that. . . .  y  195 
our  years  of  fading  strengtluA  231 

strengthcnc 'vith  his  s 95  233 

breath  and  s.  of  every  sihring.e  410 
the  strength  of  feeble  arms.  J  311 
water  its  living  strength. . .  .n  4C1 

the  mingled  s.  of  shxido q  313 

whose  freshness  and  s e  439 

s.  by  strengths  do  fail* q  498 

better  as  my  s.  wears  away,  .d  827 
man's  weakness  grows  tho  s.  c  394 

from  8.  to  8.  advancing 7;  207 

as  ono  nail  by  s.  drives  ou t*.o  203 
carried  new  s.  and  courage.  .<;  200 
greater  strength  of  the  acts,  .c  210 

it  were  anew  strength t241 

8.,  comeliness  of  shape o243 

have  a  giant's  strength* c  405 

tower  of  strength* d  405 

all  your  s.  is  in  your  unlon.&&  182 
strength  to  meet  sorrow. ...  J  122 
finds  that  by  his  strength,  .m  123 
Strengthen -s's  unto  virtuous,  c  3G2 
Street-gibber  in  tho  Boman  s's*aj  84 
back  firom  tho  village  8trect..w  C9 
clamor  of  tho  crowded  streets. i  49 
every  street  has  two  sides. .  .g  487 
cry  amid  thy  cloud-built  s's.t  38G 

men  about  tho  streets* 1 319 

broad  and  flery  street d  352 

'tis  in  tho  8.  you  must  leam.d  300 

Strew-strcw  tho  green  lar»*. . .  ,o  ICO 

8.  its  short  but  weary  way.  .a  47G 

Strlcken-s.  dear  that  left  the.  .c  491 

Strife-ortolans,  eaten  in  strife. .;  99 

quiet,  some  to  public  strife..  jT 50 

dare  the  elements  to  strife.,  .g  381 

8.  and  tho  discouragement,  .to 331 

strong  in  its  strife gr  210 

my  peace  is  turned  to  strife.m  238 
maddening  crowd's  Ignoble  B.k  395 
Judgment  often  are  at  s. . .  .aa  471 
great  is  the  glory,  for  the  s.  .fc  179 
strife,  and  carnage  drear. . .  .a  459 

artificial  strife  lives  In* n  314 

the  cause  of  strife  remov'd..«  307 

rest  Is  sweet  after  strife u  361 

flagg'd  not  in  the  earthly  8.  .X;  207 

for  the  sake  of  strife f;  25G 

discord  and  continual  b.*.  .  .A  258 

no  strife  to  heal «  250 

war  is  no  s.  to  the  dark* y  4G0 

signal  sound  of  strife «  457 

slumbers  wak'd  with  8trlfe*./312 
peace  of  you  I  hold  such  s.*.  v  490 

nor  in  the  strife «  292 

Strike-cause  doth  s.  my  heart*.  17  43 

by  and  by  it  will  strike* «  472 

the  bell  strikes  one ./428 

strike,  but  hear  me 1 192 

yet  afraid  to  strike..,,, f,rrf^370  ' 


s.  while  the  iron  is  hot nSai 

tjrranny  to  strike  and  gall*,  .s  4M 

strike  for  your  altars A  32> 

it  s's  where  it  doth  love*.  ..d3» 
Striking-leave  b.  in  the  field*. &  461 

String-where  such  s's  Jar* ^-28S 

have  two  strings  unto x  6S 

touch  the  strings x  242 

nntimo  that  string* y  28S 

time's  8.,  make  bracelets e  369 

Bilken  8.  running  through. . .  a  26S 

harp  not  on  that  string* p  49T 

value  hang  on  slender  s's  . .  .h  50t 
my  heart  hath  one  poor  B.*.p  30(S 

green  sheath's  silken  s u  145 

heart  with  s's  of  steel* &  345 

has  two  s'b  to  his  bow.... £489 
Stringless-as.  instrument*. . .  .y385 
Strlp-and  strips  others  bare. .  ^  369 
Strive-but  s.  still  to  be  a  man.t  253 

liko  men,  and  strive J  311 

thou  dost  not  strive,  O  sun.  .t  388 

B.  mightily,  but  cat  and*... 5  308 

Strlvcn-s.  and  many  have   ...  a  445 

Striving-s.  to  better,  oft* cc  493 

Stroke-with  Incessant  s's y  62 

ere  well  feel  the  friendly  s. .  o  80 
amorous  of  their  strokes*. . .  q  881 
to  tho  tune  of  flutes  kept  s*.  9  381 
s's,  though  with  a  little  aze*^  225 
upon  tho  stroke  of  four*. . .  .Jfe  305 
beneath  their  sturdy  stroke. (1295 
Strong-lam  strong  and  lusty*.i»l 
s.  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think.. «  43 

strong  without  rage 5  48 

strong  themselves,  by  ill*.. .y  362 
our  armour  all  as  strong*. .  .c  460 

to  be  s.  Is  to  be  happy cl91 

strong  in  its  strife ^210 

friendship  new  is  neither  s.  1 275 
8.  the  brave,  tho  virtuous. .  .r  238 
ruling  passion  s.  in  d(^th.  ..a  32T 
8.  for  one  lone  human  breast.«42I 

as  strong  to  charm r  475 

strong  and  groat,  a  hero 1 195 

strong  only  to  destroy a  491 

to  Buffer  and  be  strong Xr  408 

and  yet  as  strong qiiO 

that  we  aro  not  always  s. . .  .u  345 
let  your  hearts  be  strong. . .  .n450 

yet  divinely  strong 1 102 

teach  us  to  be  strong klU 

so  strong,  yet  so  refined. . . .  .r  464 
Stronger-with  hearts  grown  s.A  133 

stronger  by  weakness ./428 

stronger  than  necessity e  287 

to  prove  which  is  the  s <I468 

disaster  and  defeat  the  s. . .  .c  442 
Strongly-s.,  and  more  and. . .  .n  242 
Strovo-strove among  Ood'8..aa265 
Struck-ls  8.  the  vision  stays. . .  ^'  10 

so  bloodily  hast  struck* tt  8i 

shows  not  till  it  be  struck*,  .j  123 

struck  80  to  the  soul* k  394 

Structure-out  the  wave  her  s.  .0  6ft 

many  a  tower'd  s.  high v  193 

Strugglc-I  will  not  struggle*,  .p  407 

inward  struggles  must 1 299 

a  struggle  and  not  a  hymn.  .1 368 

Struggling-soul,  that,  s.* cc  884 

Strumpet-nevcr  could  the  b*.  .<  455 


STKUT. 
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SUMHEB. 


Stntt-b'B  in  mimic  majesty...  .1 203 
Btruttcd-have  bo  strutted  and*p  294 
Stubble-show'd  like  a  a.  ]and*.«  321 
8tubborQ-they  are  a.  thinga. . .  v  838 
factd  are  etubbom  thinga. .  .n  600 
btubborncE8-of  impiona  a*. . .  .y  187 
translate  the  atubbomeas*.  .b  166 
Btuda-aetting  the  a'dby  their.aS02 
Btuddcd-studded  with  Btara..&290 

Student-workshop  of  the  a p  68 

index  learning  tuma  no  a. .  .J  209 

Btudioua-atudioua  to  please IB 

atudioua  of  ease  and  fond. .  .k  495 

atudioua  let  me  ait  andhold.A  354 

Btudy-I  can  fish  and  atudy,  too.r  11 

the  loTO  of  stndy  la 1 406 

dcTote  your  time  to  study  ..m  406 

irhat  isyouratudy* n406 

study  evermore  is  OTershot^.o  406 
study  is  like  the  heaTona*.  .p  406 

the  more  we  study g406 

methods  of  rendering  atudy.r  406 

study  to  break  it* <291 

the  proper  a.  of  mankind. .  .h  254 
0.  how  to  die,  not  how  to. ... { 259 
what  ia  the  end  of  atudy*. .  .o  224 
learning  by  a.  must  be  won  .p  227 
Bcholar'a  study  or  library. ...  1 229 

we  enter  our  studies a  230 

the  flelda  hia  atudy y  406 

then  ia  the  time  for  study. . .  ^406 
more  men  are  ennobled  by  B.g  406 

Iwould  study ^^406 

loTe  of  study  a  passion ^  406 

changes  of  a.  a  dull  brain. .  .Xr  406 
B  what  you  most  affect*. . . .  .j>  176 

After  hia  studies* s283 

to  study  the  genuine  value. d  233 
study  to  prefiar  a  peace*. . . .  .a  818 

in  law's  grave  atudy,  aix u  490 

than  to  fl«  houaehold  good. .  1 475 

Stuff-Buch  a.  aa  drcama* g  07 

what  woful  a.  this  madrigal.^  283 
Buch  a.  the  world  ia  made  of.^  491 
the  stuff  life  is  made  of . . . .  ^232 

that  pcriloua  stuff d810 

Btumble-thcy  a.,  that  ran  fast*  « 191 
fitung-bce  had  atung  it  newly  .5 112 

kiaa  her  Saviour  atung w  472 

Stunning-the  *'  a."  cigar o  320 

Btupendoufi-parts  of  one  b r  74 

Btupid-no  harm  in  being  a. ....  <  406 
Sty-pleaaure  In  a  aenaual  aty.  .<  214 
Btygian-awiftly  to  the  S.ahorea.J(;309 
Btyle-ia  the  higheat  b.  of  man.  .e  57 
a.  alone  by  which  poeterity  .5  407 

man's  atyle  is  nearly c  407 

atyle  amaze  th'  leam'd jr  407 

it  is  atyle  alone  by  which. .  .n  298 

whoi<e  classic  style,  give c353 

wit  brightens!  how  the  style.d340 
quiet  and  eo  sweet  a  style*,  .b  IGC 
Ood  gives  not  kings  the  a. ...  a  367 

how  the  atyle  refinea p  283 

a  chaate  and  lucid  atyle to  406 

a.  ia  the  dreas  of  thoughts. .  .a  407 
Bubdue-aurpaases  or  aubdnea.X;  452 

aubdue  nationa p  458 

Sobdued-parties  nobly  are  a.*. a  331 

Subject- whatever  a.  occupy. . .  <  291 

B'a  are  rebels  firom  principle.^  366 


B*B  ought  them  to  obey a  867 

every  a'a duty  ia  theking'a..r  867 
am  I  now  a  a.  for  them*. . . .  .p  816 
deem  none  rebels  except  b'b.  .e  448 

a  subject,  not  a  slave e  330 

s's  to  their  power  obey ./349 

Sublime-eloquence  is  to  the  a.  .A  102 

make  our  lives  sublime y  106 

sublime  and  the  ridiculoua.d  407 
large  front  and  eye  Bublime.&  367 
know  how  a.  a  thing  it  ia. . .  .X;408 

endleaa,  and  sublime a  323 

Submission-with  all  s.,  I ./316 

Submissive-lie  s.  under e  31 

Submit-never  slavishly  a's. . .  .r  256 

thine  shall  submit oa  203 

to  the  hand  of  heav'n  a {  292 

Submitting-by  a.  awaya 2  267 

Subordinate-poetry  very  a. . . . A  340 
Subserve-but  a'a  another's  gain. Z  60 

Subaiatence-life'a  mere  a «  361 

Subatance-ia  aa  thin  of  a.  aa*. .  J  97 

let  the  a.  out  of  view 5  401 

Iklae  ahadowa  for  true  a's*. . .  a  187 
each  aubstance  of  a  grief*. .  .d  187 

when  a.  lo  ve  purauea* ^247 

a.,  though  not  animate m  852 

ahed  their  a.  on  the 1 893 

Bubitantial-are  ahadows,  not  a. .«  85 

Bubstantive-those  kind  s's. . .  .5  314 

Bubstitute-s.  creations  of  the..e  835 

a.  ahinea  brightly  aa  a  king*.  i>  867 

aubatitute  for  genlua,  aenae.Ji  298 

Suburb-a  8.  of  the  life  elysian.a  82 

Succeed-most  people  would  a. .  .n  8 

a'a,  the  merit'a  all  hia  own.. < 490 

where  he  aucceeda s263 

Succeeded-we  shall  have  b «407 

Gucccas-portenda  a.  in  love.. . .  ^28 

seldom  wanta  aucceaa e  245 

amall  aucceaaea  aufOice r  407 

no  aucceaa  attenda to  407 

ill  got  had  ever  bad8ucceBa*.d408 
auccess  bo  atrew'd  before*,  .c  459 
though  desperate  of  success.!  331 
life  Uvea  only  in  aucceaa. . .  .e  236 

whatever  good  a.  soever y  309 

fh>m  them  implore  aucceaa. z  344 
tickled  with  good  aucceaa*.  ^347 

Succession-lives  upon  a.* i  887 

Successor-supplanted  by  his  a^'  196 

Such-such  aa  these  have  livcd..j^  10 

such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers*.  A  64 

Bnck-s.  melancholy  out  of  a*. A  260 

profit  a.  the  BOll'a  fertility*.. x  195 

where  the  bee  sucks* 2 112 

Sucker-suckers  into  all  its. ..  .d  293 
Suckled-s.  in  a  creed  outwom.i  202 
Suction-woodcocks,  upon  a. .  .r  203 
Sudden-atarta  upon  a  audden.<  297 

audden,  when  forever h  326 

Sue-banish  what  they  sue  for*.y  36 

Buffer-that  can  wisely  suffer*. m  72 

nobler  in  the  mind,  to  s.*. . .  .i«  72 

Buffer  these  little  ones g65 

hell  I  suffer  aeems  a  heaven,  .x  00 

to  suffer  with  the  body* v  211 

suffer  the  worst  that  man*,  .a 451 

to  suffer  all  alike* m  218 

to  suffer  and  be  strong fc  408 

Buffer  the  world,  entreat  it.  .A;  186 


thon  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  s.r  186 
Ood.  bless  Ood,  all  ye  who  b.«186 
Inured  to  stand  and  s.  wrong/ 439 
suffer,  aa  e'er  I  did  commit*.o  397 

amarm'dto  suffer* r328 

I  loved,  to-day  I  suffer 6  424 

I  do  not  suffer  in  dream a  428 

Bufferanoe-much  s.  doth  ' a  187 

anfferance  is  the  badge* s328 

Bufferer-alngle  s.  from  the  fleld.f  203 

great  sins  make  great  s's. . .  .k  384 

Suffcrest-llghten  what  thou  a.  ..kl 

Suffering-worse  a'a  muat  en8ue.dG2 

hath  in  her  Buffering  won. .  .n388 

leam  in  Buffering  what  they. »  337 

ean  feed  on  Buffering vl23 

Buffering'a  fire  whra«with. .  .b  173 
suffering  becomes  beautlfuLi  403 
a'a  which  have  no  tongue. .  .n 4Q3 

Buffering  la  the  surest o  408 

Buffering  in  the  bosom «  449 

the  cross  of  suffering  bore. . .  1 408 
miserable,  doing  orauffcring.c462 

to  each  hia  sufferings oa  398 

Buffloe-suffice  for  small  souls .  .r  40T 

does  not  suffice 6224 

Bnfflceth-old  rule  8.  them t943i 

Sufficiency-an  elegant  a 1 67 

Sufficient-books  are  sufficient. .  ( 40 

Sugar-hath  been  as  sugar* tt400 

Suicide-e.  renounces  earth... u 408 

Suit-presa  a  a.  with  passion ...  6  479 

th'  embroidez^  s.  at  least. . .«  329 

that  suit  an  unpay'd  tailor,  .e  320 

trappings  and  the  s's  of  woc*e  187 

Suitable-decent,  as  mores...  e407 

Suitor-rejected  several  suitors,  w  68 

Sullied-tom,  trampled,  and  a. . i  457 

Sully-fkr  day  sullies  flowen. .  .^  392 

Sulphur-darkened  with  b m  449 

Sultan-s., rich  in  many  a  gem.  .p  29 
Sultry-quit  the  sultry  field. ... 2  295 
Sum-tho  B.  of  all  that  makes*. .«  257 

make  up  my  sum* c246 

make  the  s.  of  human  things.g  442 
Bumme  up  at  night,  what. .  ysS8 

Bum  of  all  their  follies s  475 

Summer-s's  exalt  the  iicrfumo.  .^  70 
alone  and  summer's  gone. ...  .e  31 

this  guest  of  summer* ./27 

the  comer  of  the  summer Z  33 

it's  surely  summer j»  32 

the  summer's  in  prime d  TO 

when  'tis  summer  weather... 9  33 

day  bringa  less  a.  cheer f  424 

no  summer  then  shall  glow. m  105 
s.  took  her  flowery  throne. .  .9 141 
upon  their  summer  thrones .  v  161 
brave  with  the  s's  i^lr  amy  .a  lt6 

summer  hath  a  close ^148 

flamy  pansy  usher  s.  in ^143 

summer's  in  a  sea  of  glory*,  a  347 

to  heaven  hath  a  s's  day y  398 

in  s's  green  blooming j>  423 

the  summer  of  your  youth.  J4SJ 

on  s.  days  to  lie  at  rest i»435 

stormy  winter,  burning  a.,  .m  826 

whilk  sent  this  s.  day ^485 

at  noon  our  sudden  s.  bum8.ir370 
harvests  still  the  ripening  s.a  371 
Bommcr  will  soon  bo  here. ,  .c  871 
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forest  in  its  snmmcr  primo.  Ji  272 

dews  of  summer  night J  275 

etem&l  b.  shall  not  fade*. . .  .o  374 
rcfalgcnt  summer  comes. . .  .b  375 
any  Joy  indulgent  s.  dealt. . .«  375 
aU  8.  long  ix^rpctual  melody.  1 375 
s'b  throbbing  chant  la  doncn  375 
birds  that  were  our  s.  guests  c  37G 

summer  lies  low m  370 

B.  gathers  up  her  robes  of. .  .r  37G 
inarch  with  s.  docs  begin. .  .ff  148 
summer kaows but  little.... HSO 
nursling  of  soft  s.  dawns. . .  .u  151 
joUy  Bommcr,  being  dight. ..r  374 

summer  is  como s  374 

tho  B.  yino  in  beauty  clung.. n  377 
CYontido,  the  eventido  of  s.  .a  411 

one  summer's  eve u  281 

waft  me  to  summers  of  old.  .k  12C 

tho  summer's  flower  is* g  130 

bring  winter  and  summer. .  .u  401 

made  glorious  summer* e  408 

the  trees  though  summer^,  .u  105 
darling  of  tho  s.  weather.  ...tn,  12C 
follows  not  summer  more*,  .j  251 
shall  SCO  in  a  summer's  day*.^  254 

All  tho  summer  store a  131 

children  of  summer a  132 

along  tho  river's  s.  walk o  133 

the  golden  summer  dies 1 135 

bloom  doth  summer  bring,  .a  130 
B.  camo,  tho  green  earth's. .  .c  130 
most  meet  for  summer  days. » 130 
8.,  tho  chilling  autumn*. . .  .i?»370 
B.  blinks  on  flowery  braes. .  .6  374 

the  gorgeous  fame  of  s J  380 

dreams  of  the  s.  night e  390 

eternal s.  gilds  them  yet. ,..c 374 
green  and  fair  tho  s.  lies. . . .«  374 

there  comes  a  s.  sound ^374 

B.  is  crownod  with  roses. . .  .g  374 

glads.,  £irothcowell A374 

summer  glow  lioth  low  ..,.J  374 
B.  days  bcsido  the  Joyous  sca.A'  374 
it's  surely  summer,  for.  ..m  374 

a.  dawn's  reflected  hue n  374 

'tis  the  Last  rose  of  summer,  v  153 

it's  swocts  upon  tho  b i  155 

the  s's  generous  lights q  150 

'twas  cummer^— I  was  glad,  .k  234 

thy  s's  crdcnt  strength 1 230 

nor  long  s.  bide  so  late ff  208 

Beo  on  cummer  morning. . .  .n  278 
many  a  Eummer  the  grass. .  .a  279 

the  summers  in  her  ark c  270 

to  show  how  costly  s.* p  240 

in  their  summer  beauty*. . .  a  222 
tears  of  Joy.  like  summer  ...  6  415 
many  s's  in  a  sea  of  glory*. . .  e  179 

where  Is  tho  prido  of  b 1 432 

8.,  beggared  now  and  old. . . .«  430 
green  not  alono  in  summer.^  437 

in  B's  drought  I'll  drop* i  352 

beings  of  a  summer's  day....<295 

for  the  summer's  dead m  400 

8ammer-hou80-s-h.  that  knows  1 170 

Summersault-bis  second  s m  123 

Bammery-prodigal  of  s.  shino.ti  393 

Sommit-B.,  like  all  hills ^114 

8nowto>dayon  thys r279 

gilds  the  bright  Bttmmit....o201 


has  ita  summit  in  heaven. .  .c  225 

linger  and  play  on  its  b g  124 

Sammon-knell  that  Bunuiion8*i(:  92 

summons  bo.  O  death <79 

upon  a  fearful  summons*. .  .b  189 
calmly  wait  the  summons. . .«  408 

who  shall  resist  tho  s'b t«  82 

Summoncr-drcadful  s's  grace*b  203 

Sum-total- is  tho  living  s-t. . .  .A  302 

Sun-(low)  descending  s.  views.  .5  2 

set  us  in  tho  s.  of  my  years. . ./»-  0 

against  a  sotting  sun* d7 

which  never  saw  the  sun.  ...'.a  8 

under  Araby's  soft  sun m  29 

hiding  the  warm  sun r  69 

the  sun  too.  shines  into. ....  .0  04 

the  sun  was  set 5  22 

to  tho  s.  in  lonely  lands p2i 

holds  observance  to  the  sun. .  1 25 
Bun  ariscth  in  his  majesty*..  .A  20 

the  s.  would  let  mo  read r  30 

dial  to  the  sun «03 

the  sun  from  tho  day m  90 

farthing  candlo  to  tho  sun  . . .e 77 

the  sun  is  in  tho  heaven* «  70 

the  sun  in  all  his  state 110 

wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun.  .<2  90 
pebbles  glancing  in  the  sun  .u  41 

Bun  gazed  cheerlessly ^-  30 

tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise*. m  30 

the  sun  in  all  hia  state 2  79 

when  tho  sunsets* dlOl 

sun  insists  on  gladness it  93 

laughing  in  the  summer  s. .  .2100 
bright  sun  gloriflcs  tho  Bky*.<  110 
thou  dost  not  Etrivc.  O  sun.  .t  380 
all.  except  their  sun.  is  set.  .e  374 
no  sun  to  call  her  brightness.x  153 
half  in  shade  and  half  in  s . .  10 154 

that  well- wooing  sun 1 153 

on  the  s's  noon-glory  gaze,  .m  157 

tum'd  to  the  sun n  157 

the  s's  revolving  splendour.  ,p  157 
comes  out  when  tho  s's  away ^153 
long  as  there's  a  s.  that  sets.^  135 

I)ecps  the  sun  through e  271 

s's  grow  mock,  and  tho  meck.n  272 
hold  the  sun  immeasurably  .a  273 

departing,  distant  sun e  273 

storms  keep  out  tho  sun g  231 

for  yet  the  sun  was  not d  237 

sun  beat  hot  and  thirstily. . .  Ji  422 
to-morrow's  s.  to  thoe  may..  ^429 
yon  s.  that  sets  upon  the  Bca.n430 

by  tho  sun  of  Yori* <  403 

tho  next  sun's  rising «S13 

others  hail  tho  rising  sun. .  .b  402 
gorgeous  as  tho  sun  at*.  ...lb  490 
at  whose  sight  like  tho  sun.  .r  601 
proves  tho  presence  of  tho  s.o  441 

truth,  like  the  sun o443 

sympathising  sun  his  light . .«  433 
if  the  sun  would  ever  shine.^'  430 
fear  in  his  trovrn  when  the  b.X;438 

rain,  rain,  and  sun p  352 

as  the  sun  breaks  through*,  .t  200 
the  meek  suns  grow  brief. . .  .y465 

serenely  the  sun  sank r  4G0 

steadfast  as  tho  noonday  s.  .g  357 
walks  under  the  midday  s. .  .v  358 
8.  was  rod  with  rays  of  gold.  10  325 


common  ^,  the  air,  the  BkieB.o329 
yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up.  ..^  89a 
the  sun  doth  light  a  storm*.. < 397 
good  morrow  to  the  sun*. . . .»  481 

over  all,  the  blessed  sun &  142 

honeysuckle  ripen 'd  by  the  s*n  1-12 

forbid  the  sun  to  enter* n  142 

their  beloved  suns  awake. . .  J 101 

bask'd  him  in  the  sun* bb  102 

Bun  upon  an  £astcr-day c  104 

vernal  s's  and  vernal  gales.  ..v  145 
at  the  s's  resplendent  light,  .k  146 
echoes  the  sun,  and  doth. .  .0 146 
the  sun's  and  her  power  is.  .p  146 
for  the  dew  and  tho  sun's.  .,.t  149 
spring  returns  with  the  b's.  ./  371 

as  the  dial  to  the  sun rl2a 

dances  in  tho  golden  sun. . .  .d  134 
OS  yet,  tho  early-rising  sun.  .n  137 

dcwdropfrom  tho  sun A 139 

children  of  thosun &3G4 

Bun  more  beautifully  steep.  .A  306 
8.  laughs  sweetly  downward.m  371 

sun  was  laughing  with p  371 

the  sun  is  bright X;  372 

greet  the  glowing  sun q  372 

Buow-drops  feel  as  yet  tho  B..6  373 
8.  himself  grow  dim  with  age  j  207 

the  sun  is  laid  to  sicc:) 0  275 

the  sun  began  to  climb *276 

tho  glad  sun,  exulting e  277 

cro  the  glorious  s.  be  bom. . .t  277 

Bun  emerging  opes  an 1 277 

before  the  worshipped  8un*..»  277 
farewell  of  tho  glorious  s.*..  .y  277 

the  golden  sun  salutes* c  278 

full  tho  glorious  sun h  273 

warms  in  tho  sun b  286 

brighto  Sonne  had  lost  his. .  .z  287 

the  sun  was  sunk s  288 

when  ths  sun  is  hid* s  289 

fair  disclosed,  child  of  the  s..&  375 
down  upon  the  autumn  sun.y  376 
sun  shines  not  so  brightly,  .a  878 
sun  through  dazzling  snow.  .2  373 
glowing  with  tho  s's  departed  A  331 

the  sun  was  laughing c  221 

shall  be — ^beneath  the  sun. .  .b  225 
to  live  coeval  with  tho  sun.  ./228 
wo  live  by  an  invisible  sun. u  280 

a  world  without  a  sun a  253 

ere  to-morrow's  s.  go  down.  J  253 

when  the  sun  concealed g  261 

glad  and  glorious  sun k  209 

'neath  tho  sun  are  bom h  270 

the  golden  sun  gives  not*. .  .h  248 

till  tho  sun  grows  cold r  249 

the  kindling  s.  of  summer.  ..c  128 

they  first  feci  the  sun a  129 

the  mild  s.  his  paling  lustre. a  411 
wonder  why  tho  sotting  s. . .  .c  411 

sun  goes  out  of  sight e  411 

circulars  from  time  tho  s. . . .«  411 
Betting  s.  breaks  out  again  .  ./411 
down  sank  the  great  rod  s. .  .g  411 
stooping  sun  ujvgathcrs  hi.s.i  411 
the  setting  sun,  ond  lausic*.©  411 

how  bright  was  tho  sun q  411 

cradled  near  tho  setting  sun.a  412 
vision  clear  for  stars  and  s.  .cZ  41^ 
the  Bun'B  a  thief* a  419 
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matches  from  the  sim* a  410 

the  aoon-tide  sun* r  460 

von  and  the  dovo c  242 

■an'B  sweet  ray  is  hovering. <  212 
conntcst  the  stops  of  the  s. .  .o  167 

a  sky  full  of  silent  sans ft  403 

ene  sun  bj  day,  by  night. .  .x  403 
the  sun  himself  I— ^n  wings^l2S 

till  it  meet  the  sun « 124 

■an  comes  never  near  ns. . .  .<  401 
like  the  heaven 's  glorious  B.*.jp  40C 
■ee  the  Bun  I  God's  crest —  ./409 
son,  centre  and  sire  of  light.^  400 
radiant  eun  is  nature's  eye.  J 409 
the  8.  once  more  is  glancing.  1 400 
the  san  stands,  atmidnight.m  400 
whence  are  thy  beams.  O  s.  .n  409 
B.,  of  this  great  world  both,  .r  409 
O  8.,  bum  the  great  Bi)hcrc*.  1 409 

Bhine  out,  fair  sun* w  409 

sun  stays  in  his  course^ a  410 

a.  that  shines  upon  his  court*.c410 
ann  is  all  about  the  world  we.e  410 
tun  reflecting  upon  the  wind./410 
rising  sun  complies  with. .  .p  410 
sun  sinks  down  behind  the.  .^410 

m  with  all  diffusive  rays 2  454 

the  sun  is  set;  and  in <44G 

amber  wake  of  the  long-set  b.c447 
■.  has  Icngthcn'd  ov'ry  8hade^447 
aun  hath  made  a  golden  6et*.m447 
a.  bums  all  our  grass  away. .  q  398 

warms  in  the  sun p  848 

names  were  to  blot  out  the  s  «  473 

Sunbcam-vanlsh'd  in  the  s's^.^n  24 

sunbeams  to  the  sky q03 

laughing  s's  thro'  the a  141 

sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers.^  163 
It  is  a'9  true  as  sunbeams. . .  .h  460 
but  sunbeams  lifted  higher,  .d  S09 
moto4  that  people  the  s's. . .  .p  212 
Bunbsams  strike  the  daisies..*  277 
rain-drops  are  pierced  by  s's.&  416 

outward  touch  as  the  s e  415 

s's  dropped  their  gold ff  446 

B.  pours  over  the  cold s  407 

Bunday-go  to  church  on  8 /49 

8'8,  at  the  matin-chime a  369 

S's  of  man's  life,  thredded. .  ,e  360 
B.  heaven's  gates  stand  ope.  .e  369 
does  not  divide  theSanday*.u  226 

Bigh  away  Sundays n  257 

how  pass  your  Sundays o  123 

Banflower-s's  by  the  sides  of.  .n  157 
like  a  sunflower  by  a,  brook.. c  380 

the  B.  turns  on  her  god ti  243 

valorous  sunflowers m  125 

the  broad-faced  sunflower.. .» 125 
sunflower,  weary  of  time. . .  .e  157 
where  the  sunflowers  blow,  .d  157 

yellow  8.  by  the  brook e  157 

the  sunflow'r,  thinking glBl 

a.,  that  with  warrior i  157 

a.,  bright  with  yellow  glow.  .^167 

Bunflower  of  the  spring k  167 

sunflowers  tall  o'er  top  the. .  .1 157 

Bung-at  her  window  sung*. . .  .(2386 

bards  who  s.  divine  ideas. . .  .p  486 

,  Bung  to  call  forth  paramour8.9373 

sung  the  loud  song d467 

Ban-gleam-B'g's  come  and  go.. g 373 


Sunk-truth  is  s.  In  the  deep. .  .e  446 
sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head.f  381 

Sunless-twilight,  and  the  s . . .  .&  446 

Snnlight-s.  flushes  in  the  west .p  33 
royal  lilies  in  the  sunlight,  .a  146 

sunlight  breaking  thro' 1 133 

mellow  sunlight  brooding... a  136 

sunlight  over  tombs el61 

lingered  where  the  s.  stood.  J  380 
my  lips,  as  sunlight o  222 

Sunlit-came  in  a  b.  fidl  of  rain. m  373 
meadow  blossom,  of  b.  Bpace3.i  139 
beneath  the  sunlit  sky ./S23 

Sunny-summer  all  the  s.  days. . 1 32 
thick  in  many  a  sunny  spot. 2 140 

conntlesB  sunny  hours x  272 

it  is  a  sunny,  hour  of  play.. .  1 243 

daisies,  Bunny  eyed p  127 

spots  of  Bunny  openings. . .  .o  353 

the  shady  side  and  the  b g  487 

and  sunny  as  hor  skieB g  473 

marigolds  toward  the  a.  Bide.b487 

Sun-obscrving-marigold b  147 

Sunrlsc-s.  wakes  the  lark  to. . .  .c226 
Btill  toward  B.  on  the  vault. .  .e  32 
enter  there,  ore  sun-rise*. . .  .1345 

Sunset-fiunset  of  life  gives  me. .  .p  6 
clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset. .  .n  6 
dreadful  day-book  open  tiU  B.hlO 

Just  after  sunt-ct .j  69 

Bunset'ti  Luit  reflected  shine.. e  135 

ere  sunset  all  is  snow X;  870 

through  the  sunset  of  hope.,  y  201 
golden  sunset  leaves  its  ray.. p  153 
maple  swamps  glow  likeas..d435 
o'er  aU  alike  the  imperial  a.  .m  184 
mocking  the  Bunset  skies. . .  .1148 

Sunshine-the  b.  fails,  the %  6 

despis'd  in  the  e.  hours. e  29 

Bit  in  8.  calm  and  sweet a  79 

blest  power  of  BunBhlne a  79 

and  made  a  sunshine y  111 

in  the  B.  strikes  the  blow. . .  .o  117 

out-fl&co  that  sunshine y  108 

seen  s. and  rain  at  once*. ....t  110 
sunshine  fill  the  shodyplace.i  144 
gracious  as  b.,  sweet  asdcw.  ^'145 
yellow  as  sunshine,  purple  as Ji  148 
the  evening  winds,  the  s. . .  J  148 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew. .  .nl34 
made  s.  rifts  of  splendor. . .  .a  135 
to  Bi>ot  with  s.  the  early  . . .  .m  137 
and  ripens  in  the  Bunshine*.e  211 
sunshine  and  perfect  blue...&  271 
Bporkling  Bunshine  smiling. a  272 
the  sweet  calm  sunshine. . .  .o  272 

the  B.  is  a  glorious  birth «  208 

eternal  sunshine  settles. ......  279 

pour  back  the  s.  li:>arded...  .e  436 

pledge  of  peace  and  s r  852 

levels  sunshine o493 

Ifay '8  warmest  Bunshine  lies  b  466 
sunshine  of  kind  looks.. . . . .  c  466 

lusty  sunshine  fall g  289 

dreams  of  s.  and  June ft  378 

us  while  we  walk  in  the  s..  .d  168 

springs  to  meet  the  b o  242 

the  sunshine  of  the  breast,  .o  415 
the  soul's  calm  sunshine. .  .q  464 
sunshine  broken  in  the  rill.. «  409 
though  turned  astray,  is  s...«409  i 


showers  tho  8.  gushes  down  J  410 
Sup-anger's  my  meat,  I  sup*,  .ft  11 
Superfluity-comes  sooner  by*  ,.kl 
Superior-sick  of  his  superloi:*  x  103 
Superstition-tho  s.  in  which . .  d  412 

superstition  is  related  to e  412 

B.I  howsoe'er  disguised 5412 

s.  is  a  senseless  fear c  412 

Supper-which  is  called  s  * a  100 

flocks  had  Wen  their  supper  n  259 

is  8.  ready,  the  house* ^303 

Supper>time>till  s-t.  alone* e  394 

Suppliant-readmit  the  s 6 165 

every  sigh  a  contrite  s « 180 

thus  the  suppliant  pra^. . . .«  232 

Supplication-thanks  and  s «432 

8upply-if  heaven  send  no  b'b.  .cS48 

Support-but  to  support  hlm*.j>  195 

s's  the  mind  s's  the  body  too.{  200 

what  is  low,  raise  and  s 1 348 

Supremacy-seek  for  rule,  b.*.  .y476 
Supreme-thou  Good  Supreme.  .c90 

who  stands  b.  in  power e  143 

supreme  he  sits d  304 

Sure-assurance  doubly  a*. . . .  .o  118 

to  make  sure q2Sl 

that  is  Bure  to  come. ....... .o  175 

sure  SB  night  follows  day. . .«  334 

God's  mill  grtnds  slow  but  s  ft  363 

sure  of  man  through  praise. r  475 

Surely-or  surely  you'll  grow. .«  406 

Thou  art,  art  a.  as  In  heaven    348 

its  s.  summer,  for  there's     m  374 

Surety-wound  of  peace  Is  a.*. .  w  485 

Surf-yet,  creature  of  the  surf,  .d  32 

Surfkkce-shifting  s.  cherishes.,  .p 49 

I     to  brush  the  surface m68 

straws  upon  the  surfisce *  104 

Surfeit-a  s.  of  the  sweetest*. .  .6 100 

a.  with  too  much* fcioo 

no  crude  surfeit  reigns {  333 

surfeit  out  of  action* v  8S9 

Surg^-breasting  the  lofty  8.*..JfcS13 
where'er  the  s.  may  sweep .  .j  117 
sweep,  and  a  surge  BUbllme.f  42T 

Surgeon-a  surgeon  to  old* ^319 

Surgery-hath  no  skill  in  a.*. .  .y  109 
Surgical-s.  operation  to  get  a.v406 
Surmise-pipe  blown  by  s's*. . .«  3C3 

canst  not  tell  nor  yet  s e41S 

Surpaas-Burpasses  or  8ubduos.Jb  453 
Surprise-parts  unequally  a. .  .w  296 

take  her  by  surprise a  3S2 

captivate,  yet  not  surprise .  .e4T8 
Surrender-dies,  but  never b*6..o 41 

Surroundcd-should  be  s p  17i 

Survey-and  round  surveys. . . w  197 

monarch  of  all  I  survey. . .  .«394 

Surveyed-s.  are  ignoranUy  led.i4C3 

Survive-all  thoughts  else  a. .  .m  2^ 

B.  or  perish  I  give  my  hand. a  339 

survives  himself,  his  tomb. m  480 

SuBceptible-B.  persons  are a  3S0 

Suspect-friends  s.  for  traitors*. a  63 

suspects  himself  a  fool <  279 

BUspectB.  yet  strongly  loves*.e215 
one  of  those  I  might  suspect/412 

men  s.  your  tale  untrue fc44i 

Suspecting-I  amnotmispicious^SGl 

SuKpicion-bani^h  squint  s vl9 

suspicion  Bleeps  at.. ...o  61 
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Bhould  be  abovo  Bnsplclon.  .ff  412 
BiiBpicion  always  haiints*.. .  .j  412 
Intending  deep  Bnspiclon*.  .<  294 

8.  sleeps  at  vrisdom's m  469 

8u^icious-is  always  s 6  341 

Suspire-but  yesterday  did  8.*.cl76 
Bu stain- tho  prop  that  doth  B.*.r  91 
words,  "s.*  and  "abstain".. I?  332 
s's,  and  agitates  the  "wholo. .  .«180 
6ustained-fl.  and  soothed  by.  .k  300 
Bwaggering-with  a  s.  accent*. .p  291 
8wain-tbo  s.  in  barren  descrts.a  226 

to  the  thirsty  swain m244 

Birallow-8.  twitters  about a  33 

the  synagogue  of  swallows,  .m  32 
Bwallow flit  the  deepest  grief.n  32 

I  said  to  the  little  swallow oS2 

come  one  swallow p22 

there  goes  the  swallow ^32 

the  swallow  sweejw  the 6  33 

in  spouts  the  s's  build ell5 

the  swallow  follows  not*. . .  .j  201 
come  before  the  swallow*. .  .r  137 
restless  swallows  building. .  .7 271 
one  8.  docs  not  make  spring. o  370 
•wallows,  rooks,  and  stares,  .c  285 

darting  s'a  Hoar  and  sing Jc  372 

b's  speed  their  Journey d  373 

one  s.,  his  mate  will  follow. m  374 
takes,  opens,  swallows  it. . . .«  S07 

Bwallow ed-others  to  bo  s IZ& 

end  j<>y  aro  fe wallowed to  S83 

Swallow-fiight-s-f  s  of  song. .  .p  S9G 

Bwan-tho  s.  with  arched  neck.  ./CO 

never  turn  a  e'B  black  Icgb*. .  .7*  03 

Bvran  with  bootless  labour*. . .  i  33 

soft  as  tho  Rwan .j  SO 

two  swans  all  white  as eS3 

the  swan's  down  foathers*. . .  ^  33 

the  stately'Sailing  swan j^  S3 

8.  through  the  summer  Bea.  .A313 

think  thy  swan  a  crow* q  111 

B.  flocks  of  lilies  shoreward. n  161 

wo  wont,  lito  Juno's  swans*.e  171 

8ward-pu.sbcs  up  the  sward,  .m  137 

daisies  upon  tho  sacred  B....q  138 

Bwarthy-roso  gloomed  s.  rod..  J 134 

Sway-rcjoicing  in  thy  sway. .  .g  275 

BO  sways  she  level  in  her*. .  .g  238 

prevailed  with  double  sway .ji  317 

nor  in  tho  envied  sway 1 191 

with  absolute  sway d  327 

moves,  and  s's  the  fallen. .  .m  474 
Swaycd-cmplre  might  have  s.  .n  48 

Bwcar-s.,  fool,  or  starve i  1C2 

Is.,  1  use  no  art  at  all*. f  211 

O,  s.  not  by  the  moon* 5  208 

8 wears  a  prayer  or  two* J^121 

let  us  s.  an  eternal  IHendship.c  173 

to  swear  against  you* ./219 

thoy  s.  it,  till  afflrmance i  291 

but  if  you  swear  by  that*. .  .n  291 

do  not  swear  at  all* o  201 

Bwear  by  thy  gracious  self*. . o  291 

to  swear  unto  a  sin* r  291 

•wear  not* q  292 

Bwear  next  day  my  face «313 

9weariDg-8.  by  his  honour*. . .  n  291 

B.  till  njy  very  roof* k  248 

Swsat-drops  bloo<ly  sweat* e  4 

with  ijcarly  s..  re  ^cmbling*. .« 190 


Sweep-and  madly  s.  the  sky*.  ..d  26 

8.  of  all  embracing  laws e  370 

who  sweeps  a  room m  279 

Bweep  over  thee  in  vain «  322 

Swecping-s.with  shadowy  gU8t.<4€7 

Swect^ifTuso  their  balmy  s's.  ...64 

speak,  s.,  I'd  have  you  do  it*. .«  3 

ah,  sweet  content,  where A;  G5 

Rwcct  are  tho  thoughts A  C6 

where  most  sweets  aro o  87 

so  coldly  swoct A  80 

sweet  day,  so  cool o78 

'tis  sweet,  in  some  retread. . .  .9  23 

all  that's  sweet  was  made c  87 

sweets  arc,  there  lyes  a  snako.o  87 
only  a  s.  and  virtuous  soul. .  .a  64 
B.  is  zealous  contemplation*,  .v  64 

I  found  it  cwcct  and  £iir 1 142 

Bweet  and  has  many u  143 

every  flower  is  sweet  to  me.  ^145 
and  all  tho  world  of  sweets. . ./ 147 
and  seeming  sweet  and  fair. .(/  149 

some  day— some  s.  day n  175 

8.  to  mo  thy  drowsy  tone. . .  .1 272 
s.  through  tho  green  leaves,  .(i  275 

sweet  is  tho  rose d  131 

sweet  is  the  Juniper dl31 

Bweet  is  tho  eglantine d  131 

sweet  is  theflrbloom dlZl 

sweet  is  the  cyijress d  131 

Bweto  as  is  thobrcmbleflour.ib  13 1 
pleasures  newly  found  are  s.t  135 
clover  is  too  sweet  to  lose. . .  b  136 

daipy  is  so  sweet h  138 

Las  made  tho  pasture  sweet. o  138 
tho  sweet  forget-me-nots. . .  .n  140 
box  where  s's  compacted  lio.a  372 
Bpring,  full  of  sweet  daycs.  .a  372 
'tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year. .  .r  169 

rose,  mid  dewy  sweets d  151 

Bweet  rose,  whose  hue m  152 

8.  and  fair  she  seems  to  be  .d  155 
its  sweets  upon  tho  summcr.i  155 

gave  temperate  sweets tins 

s's  so  thanklessly  are  shed. .  .g  156 
Bweet  verbena,  which  being. o  158 

and  smells  so  sweet p  159 

8.  ornament  which  truth*. .  .n  385 
8.  as  tho  deep-blue  violet. .  .bb  159 
violets,  sweet  March  violets.^  160 

adversity's  sweet  milk* n  332 

sweet,  in  Lydian  measures. .  1 332 

sweet  the  pleasure d  334 

Bwcet  is  tho  air t372 

half  so  sweet  in  life , a  244 

bow  sweet  is  love  itself* q  245 

a  preserving  sweet* b  247 

coming  my  own,  my  sweet.  ^ 250 

sending  its  s's  upon  the {374 

party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. .  .h  375 

is  far  less  sweet {261 

because  it  hath  bcon  sweet. .  /  262 
diffuse  their  balmy  Bweets.  .q  127 
tho  violet — solution  sweet. .  .q  128 
rustic  solitude  'tis  sweet.  ...A:  129 
converse,  so  short,  so  sweet. A  171 

in  their  amber  sweets x  335 

sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttcrcd.t  340 

last  taste  of  sweets;  is* o411 

Join'd  in  connection  sweet.  .<;  413 
stolen  aweeti  aro  always. . .  .0  413 


life  is  not  always  sweet 9  231 

hard,  was  s.  and  delectable  .u400 
by  distance  made  more. ...  I  '*81 
'tis  sweet  to  see  tho  evening  y  287 
'tis  sweet  to  1  istcn  as  the. .  .y  287 
'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high  .  .y  287 
how  sweet,  when  lalwurs.  .a  289 
Bwofttare  tho  slumbers.  .  .a4.'53 
for  the  heart,  like  a  s.  voice. d  456 
world,  and  all  her  failing  b's/426 
a  s.  voice,  a  little  indistinct.Ar456 

Bwcet  Is  revenge i863 

river  glidcth  at  his  own  s.. . . A  8G6 

hero  is  not  fed  on  Bweeta 1 106 

8.  as  the  presence  of  a  woman  k  410 

extracting  liquid  sweet j)r436 

Bweet  from  the  green  mossy  v  461 

a  wilderness  of  sweets ft  326 

parting  is  such  s.  sorrow*. . . '  326 
and  every  sweet  its  sour . . .  .<  495 
'tis  sweet  to  know  there  is.  .<  4C3 
sweets  to  the  s. ;  farewell*  /49a 
sweets  with  s  s  war  not*. .  .gg  498 

sweets  grown  common* ud49a 

8.  as  English  air  could mako  i  478 

beautiful  as  sweet ao  478 

ladies  call  him  sweet* a  841 

so  deeply  sweet,  as  he* d  891 

deep  rest  and  sweet k  392 

how  sweet,  though  lifeless,  .fc  392 

parsing  sweet  is  sohtude v  391 

whi.<<per-solitudo  is  sweet. . .  v  394 

Swoeten-s's  every  bitter  cup.  .<857 

sorrows  remembered  s, h  397 

verso  sweetens  toil .p  585 

Swoctened-s.  by  all  that  is .J  99 

6weetencr-of  life  and  soldier,  .e  172 

Sweotcr-s.  none  than  voice. . .  J 170 
8.  than  tho  lids  of  Juno's*. .  .n  160 

8.  than  perfumo  itself.* gSlS 

odours  crushed  aro  sweeter. .  e  442 
8.  than  tho  sweet  ambrosial  z  470 
silence  8.  is  than  speech ....  A  .S83 

Bweotest-to  be  lost  when  s c  87 

brightest  still  tho  sweetest. .  .6  45 

8.  tho  strain  when  in u  385 

8.  are  tho  si>otless  lilies.  ...  ./1 45 
sweetest  heard  in  loudest. . .  .j  170 
I  saw  tho  sweetest  flower. ...» 155 

8.  things  turn  sourest* q  130 

8.  meats  the  soonest  cloy  .  ..7  451 
our  sweetest  songs  are  thosep  363 

8.  of  all  sounds  is  praise p  343 

he  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  «  385 

Sweetly-s.  sounds  tho  voice. . .»  456 

80  8.  she  bade  mo  adieu a  326 

8.  as  a  nightingale* m  477 

Sweetness-wild 8. 1  wak  d all 

our  lives'  sweetness* <  84 

all  tho  8.  of  a  gift  un8ought..A  148 

folds  tho  lily  all  her  8.  2161 

in  sweetness,  not  in  musicnlSt 
gulfs  of  s.  without  bounds.. .»  272 

swooning  in  sweetness A 154 

tho  single  drop  of  swcetnoss  a  213 
its  e.  the  blossom  bcguilo. .  J 126 

brimm'd  with  s.  o'er glil 

proportioned  to  theirs. A 231 

linked  s.  long  drawn  out. .  .ra  282 

whose  very  sweetness n  284 

Bwaetncsa  and  light. 6291 
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■wGctncsa  on  tho  desert  air. .  as  292 
Bwcll-it  BwoUSp  seas  of  sound*,  j  21 

raptures  swdl  the  note a  27 

vwella  and  rolls  away ./404 

swell  and  are  no  more t23G 

nor  swell  too  high a283 

of  waters  broadly  s's fc3(Sd 

s's,  tho  more  it  promises*. .  .b  3C6 
Swclling-8.  like  an  orange. ...a  275 

s.  in  anger  or  sparkling «  323 

8wept-charms  are  s.  away. . . .%  270 

6wcnre-s  a  hair's  breadth r  444 

Bwcrring-a  most  unnoblo  s.*.6  360 
Swift-s.  in  atoning  for  error...  jf  49 
how  s.  their  prisoned  rays. .  a  145 
too  swift  arrives  as  tardy* ...  1 247 
life  is  short,  and  time  is  s . . . «  491 
nature's  swift  and  Be3rot...n373 
liope  is  swift  and  flics  with*.v  201 
cwift  of  foot  misfortune  is.  .fc  2G7 
cwlft  kindnesses  arc  best. . .  a  2C0 

and  Swift  expires <232 

Bwlft,  and  of  a  silken  sound.j>  423 

8wlfter-s.  than  lightning «  420 

"bullets, wind,  thought,  s.*.,d  370 
a.  than  azrow  i^m  the*. . .  .hh  498 

8wlftnes»-of  matchless  s d  83 

outrun  by  Tiolont  swiftness*.^  44 

with  unwearied  s.  move i  410 

0.,  but  of  silent  pace nSCO 

SwimHswim  before  my  sight. . .  r  244 

sink  or  swim,  live  or  die ....  a  SCO 

boys  that  s.  on  bladders*. . .  .a  317 

wisely  swim,  or  gladly  sink.i  421 

8wino-fcll  into  a  groveling  s. .  .o  12 

in  tho  grov'ling  s wino r  12 

Swing-gay  flowers  grow  s.your  o  372 
Sword-and  shcath'd  their  s's*. .  1 14 

twenty  of  their  swords* e  110 

your  swords  are  tempered*. .  1 119 

I  with  sword  will  open* s  484 

mightier  than  tho  sword. . . .«  299 
B,  on  starting  threads  upon..j>  200 
■word  of  heaven  will  bear*.  .<  C17 
as  a  sword,  and  was  not  scon.t  440 

rword  of  flashing  lilies <  137 

bore  at  the  point  of  tho  s. .  .u  152 
not  with  the  two-edged  b.  ...  &  21G 
have  a  s.,  and  it  shall  bite. .  ./SGI 

nor  tho  deputed  sword* 1 2G3 

come  God's  sword  rather. . . .  v  260 
my  s.  glued  to  my  scabbard. «  468 

the  sword  of  Michael o  458 

sword  sit  laurel  victory*. . .  .c  459 
he  who  tho  s.  of  heaven*.. .  .h  217 
s.,  gown,  gain,  glory,  ofl"er.  .y  230 
spears  and  swords  unblcst.  .to  407 
it  eats  the  s.  It  fights  with*. .  e  451 

with  a  naked  sword c  293 

dire  s's  unto  the  peaceful,  .aa  300 

fEunoua  by  my  sword a  4C5 

■word  of  heaven  will  bear*,  .q  1C7 

take  away  the  sword «  299 

sword,  hold  thy  temper*. .  .i»  498 

his  Bword  did  ne'er  leave*.  .6  4C1 

Swordsmen-prove  sinewy  s*. ./;  812 

Pwore-my  soul's  belov'd  s. ...  j  221 

that  ever  swore  her  faith*.  ..1205 

Swom^God  hath  s.  to  lift  on ..  a  203 

m  be  sworn  thou  art* c  178 

may,  iu  the  sworn  twelve*,  .q  218 


s.  on  every  slight  pretence.  J  291 
or  having  sworn  too* <291 

Sycamore-s's  with  eglatlne. .  .n  15S 
brim  over  from  s  blossoms.. a  441 

Syllabie-s's  govern  the  world. n  22G 
yelled  out  like  syllable*. . .  .m  897 

last  s.  of  recorded  time* 1 429 

tongues  that  s.  men's  names.6  430 

Sylvan-October  ranged  its  s.  ..a  441 
a  sylvan  scene n  432 

8ylviar-by  S.  in  the  night*.. . .  .5  24G 
for  Sylvia  let  me  gain 9  244 

Symbol- we  trace  a  holler  s. ...  9 148 

all  things  are  symbols n  412 

doubly  blessed  symbol ft  886 

Symboiic-«.of  divine  my8teries.i  296 

SymboUcal-of  women  are  s. . .  .|>482 

Sympathetio-the  s.  tear .j  413 

source  of  sympathetic  tears. n  415 

Sympathize-with  rage  doth  s..  .r  72 
s.  with  those  that  weep a  414 

Sympathizing-s.  with  my q  412 

Sympathy-in  souls  a  s.  with.  .6  413 
melts  with  social  sympathy  y  413 

craving  for  s.  is  the k  413 

much  of  sympathy  below.. .  .1413 

a  8ymi)athy  in  choice* .»  413 

sympathy  is  especially  a. . .  .&  414 
literary  friendship  is  a  s. . .  .9 172 

s's  that  tremble  there « 173 

it  is  the  secret  symjulhy. .  .n  245 
in  the  want  of  Bymi>athy . . .  .n  312 

hopo  and  s.  that  men r  845 

pity,  by  sweet  sympathy.. .  .g 475 

Symphonious-tho  cound  s. . .  .r  282 

Symphony-the  angelic  s.  .t. . . .  .i  57 
playing  celestial  s's r  4G6 

Synagogue-flock  tho  s.  of m  32 

Syrup-sweetened  with  syrups,  .e  09 
drowsy  syrups  of  the  world*. c  S91 

System-s's  exercise  the  mind.  .i2G6 
atoms  or  systems  into  ruin,  .r  848 

T. 

Table-near  a  thousand  t's  pined/OS 

tables  were  stor'd  full* n  89 

hath  in  the  table  of  hislaw*.n  280 

my  tables, — meet  it  ib* c  205 

drink  a  measure  tho  t.  round*  n  264 

the  table  is  this  place 0  293 

grace  ci  table  is  a  soug a  340 

there  Is  the  head  of  the t  ..  g 404 

that  best  becomes  the  table*. v  183 

a  thrce-legg'd  t.,  O  ye  fates,  .n  301 

Table-cloth-great  deal  of  t-c. . .  .<  99 

Tagus-T.  dashing  onward  to. .  J  364 

Tall-bird,  whose  t's  a  diadem.  .j>29 

his  tail  takes  in  his  mouth. .m  123 

tho  eel  of  science  by  the  tail^  209 

what  is  my  tail  cut  oiT a  124 

my  thill-horse  has  on  his  t.*.d  322 
Tailor-t.,  and  the  cook  forsake  .j>  77 

tailors'  lays  bo  longer s  319 

great  is  the  tailor 1 319 

new  creation  of  my  tailor's..u319 
commending  a  tayler  for.  ...a  320 
tailors  had  their  businesEe.  .a  320 
hath  your  tailor  made  you.  .e  320 
god-tailor  and  god-mercer. .  .({320 
unpay'd  t.  snatch'd  away. . .  .«320 
a  score  or  two  of  tailors*. . .  .g  320 


a  tailor  make  a  man* h  320 

a  tailor,  sir A  320 

3or  thy  tailor,  rascal* %  320 

come,  tailor,  let  us  see  't*. . .  J  320 

tailor,  call'st  thou  this* j  3^ 

Taint-or  any  taint  of  vice*. ,..1210 

never  taint  my  love* u  449 

Tako-which  of  them  shall  1 1.  ^  ^  CG 

like  that  it  takea  away o  21G 

take  what  Thou  wilt  away. . .  i  407 
you  t.  with  unthankfulness*.r210 
take  aU  the  rest  the  sun.... «»  250 
take  all  tho  re^t;  but  give. .  .n  435 
should  t.  who  have  tho  power.«343 
who  seeks,  and  will  not  t.*..f  324 

Taken-all  are  not  taken ^'63 

when  taken  to  bo  well  shaken.*  S09 
an  equal,  taken  ftom  his  sidco  473 

Tale-many  a  tale  their d  21 

Christmas  told  the  merriest  t.nC7 

I  could  a  tale  unfold* w  43 

and  every  tale  condemns*. .  .w  61 
point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  t.  .d  115 

tales  and  informations* i  10} 

the  tender  t.  which  flowers.  ^129 

tho  tale  that  I  relate niSi 

talcs  that  to  me  were  so  dear.m2CD 
wondrous  tale  of  love  to  telLa  174 

a  tale  onco  fully  told y  2S4 

asa twice-told  tale r 284 

pity  at  some  mournful  tale.. a  123 

in  every  tale  they  tcU i  2S1 

tale  which  holdeth  childrcn.m  SGG 
for  eeldom  shall  she  hear  t.u  192 
honest  tale  speeds  best*.. . .  .p  198 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale* .  .  <  234 

as  a  twice-told  tale* A  235 

listen  may,  unto  a  tale .jp  237 

breathe  out  tho  tender  talc.  .j>229 
I  say  tho  tale  as  twos  said... i SOS 

a  tale  in  everything m  501 

men  suspect  your  t.  untrue.2: 444 

how  plain  a  tale  shall* o  445 

so  like  an  old  tale* 2306 

a  school  boy's  tale e490 

Talent-talents  angel-bright. . . . .clO 
impartiality  their  talents. .  .g  101 
ruin  of  all  the  young  talent. .» 101 
nature  is  the  master  of  t. . .  .0 177 
knoweth  much  by  natural  t.«  177 
talents  multiply  our  woes,  .to  177 
fools,  let  them  uso  their  t's*.d  470 
talent  of  our  English  nation Jk  356 
his  singlo  t.  well  employ'd. .  /293 

has  no  talent  at  writing <  297 

I>emiciou8  talent r  472 

Talk-of  to-morrow's  cowslips.. (41 
talk's  to  me  that  never  had*.y6S 
who  tslks  much  must  talk ...  9  63 

he  talks  right  glibly {92 

talk  of  murders* j  459 

talk  to  us  in  silence* w414 

talk  with  civet  in  the  room.  10 31  i 
burthen,  when  it  t*stoolonggi47l 

and  witty  to  talk  with ^478 

talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal.  .k394 

not  much  talk — a  great y3S2 

t.  only  to  conceal  their  mindji400 

in  after-dinner  talk g  100 

more  than  echoes  talk s  100 

talk  of  graves,  of  wonns*. . , .  A 104 
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and  ye  talk  together  still. . .  .i  137 
daisy  I  again  I  talk  to  thoe. .  .t  139 

it  needs  no  talk r241 

'tis  greatly  wise  to  talk k  379 

in  Eastern  lands  they  talk. . .« 129 

■who  talks  too  much g  414 

talks  much  must  talk  in. . .  ./i  414 

gods,  how  ho  will  talk J  414 

loves  to  hear  himself  talk*.  .J  414 
chanco  to  t.  a  little  while*. .  .n  414 
talk  him  out  of  patience*. . .  .r  414 
lot  it  servo  for  table  talk*. . . .  <  414 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  t*. .  .j  264 
Tftlkcd-that  least  t.  ahont....A224 

-    ho  talked  liko  other  folks ICS 

t.  with  looks  profound i  414 

will  what  others  talked  of . .  .m  52 

we  talked — oh,  how  wo  t 1 239 

talked  tho  a  i^ht  away n  311 

Talkcrs-t's  are  no  doers* u414 

low-breathed  talkers e  387 

Talking-listening  than  by  t. .  .A:  102 
t.  Is  not  always  to  converse  ^414 

I  profess  not  talking* o  414 

Talons-falcon's  piercing  t's*. .  .c  74 

Tall- were  I  fo  tall  to  reach.  . .  .j  2G6 

hero  should  be  always  talL.  ./196 

Tam-Tammaiin  ride a423 

Tamcr-thou  t.  of  tho  hur-.an c  4 

Tmgled-richly  t.  overhead  . .  .p  133 

fire-flies  t.  in  a  silver  braid,  .u  403 

Taper-answer  ye,  evening  t's. .  b  33G 

about  the  taper  here* /  C87 

thoe  their  light,  liko  tapers. m  402 
tons  but  sad,  funeral  tapers.g  193 

moths  around  a  taper a  401 

like  the  gleaming  t's  light,  .u;  200 

life's  tai>er  at  tho  close n  359 

eyes,  like  two  funeral  t's. . .  ./450 

Tkplstry-raftcrs,  than  int.  hall.<l  73 

Tar-cheers  tho  tar's  labour.  ...q  820 

Tara-onco  through  T's  halls. . u  282 

Tardily-resolvcs  mofo  t.  and.  .</  OGO 

Tardy-too  swift  arrives  as  t*. .  i  2i7 

Tarrled-havo  I  not  tarried*. .  .n  302 

Tartar-bow  that  guards  tho  T. .  i  27G 

than  arrow  from  tho  T's*.  .kh  496 

Tksk-folfiUeth  the  t.  which. ...  d  92 

-with  the  boon  a  t.  Is  given. .  .n98 

%  task  performed  by  few. . .  .b  251 

now  my  t.  is  smoothly  done.m  225 

tasks  make  large  returns  ...d  228 

tasks  of  love  to  stay c244 

liad  a  rougher  t.  in  hand*. .  .r  246 
-with  weary  task  f oredone* . . . «  225 

-whoso  sore  task* u  225 

task  when  many  share /i  195 

nor  mean  the  task 1 314 

every  loyal  lover  t's  his  wit..c  450 

JxiB  task  marked  out J  324 

delightful  task!  to  rear 2304 

far  tasks  well  ended  ere q  275 

lutftento  her  t.  of  beauty.  ..a  373 

tliy  daily  tasks  to  do «277 

ll^entle means  and  easy  t'tf*.  .k  178 
in  time-long  task  of  toil ...  .a  483 

XkBte-a  taste  for  books gZ8 

tkie  bad  taste  of  the  smoker. .  1 182 
t.  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last*  .o411 

A  taste  of  heaven  below o  250 

nercr  U  who  always  CirUaiit  tb  ^^ 


with  a  little  more  taste.... {496 

his  taste  is  refined 5  354 

conversion  so  sweetly  t's*.  .k  385 
t.  of  death  upon  my  lips. .  .r  444 

alone  their  taste  confine z  471 

to  man's  dainty  taste r472 

eager  to  t.  the  honied  spring.u486 

Tksted-cursorily  to  be  tasted  of  /38 

some  books  are  to  be  tasted.  <  352 

Tasting-t.  strong  of  guilt b  217 

Taught- who  first  to  mortals  t. .  .ra  32 

taught  us  how  to  live d86 

taught  us  how  to  die <Z86 

in  friendship  I  was  early  t.  .A:  172 

never  can  be  taught / 177 

words  are  t.  you  from  her.  .m  473 

folly's  all  they've  t.  mo q 475 

say,  I  taught  thee* j  304 

Taunt-becomes  it  theo  to  t.*, .  .6  65 
Tavern-has  not  been  at  a  t. . .  .j?  303 
Tax-therein  tax  any  private*,  .g  347 
Taxcd-t.  for  a  comer  to  die  in .  J  60 

but  never  t.  for  speech* m  383 

Tea-tcal  thou  soft,  thou  sober.A;  320 

take,  and  sometimes  tea 1 320 

tea  does  our  fancy  aid m  320 

Teach-teach  him  how  to  live. . .  r  66 
experience  teaches  slowly. .  .n  107 

ho  teaches  best ^106 

teach  us  to  be  strong k  141 

the  foolish  ofttimes  t.  the. .  ^195 
teach  thee  soon  tho  truth.  ..m  271 

what  they  teach  in  song 1 337 

immortality  alone  could  t. .  .<  207 
t.  me  to  foci  another's  woe.  .m  228 

O  ye  I  .who  teach v  303 

to  teach  the  young  idea 1 304 

t.  me  my  days  to  number. .  .to 470 
t.  twenty  what  were  good*,  .u  317 

teach  me  how  to  name* 1 297 

who  should  t.  men  to  die x  299 

without  sneering,  t.  tho  rcst.5  343 
t.  him  how  to  toll  my  story*. r  479 

Teacher-nature  bo  your  t m  33 

teachers  of  wisdom e  40 

daily  t's  had  been  tho  woods.»  108 

the  teachers  of  our  law d  224 

tho  teacher  in  her  thought,  .k  304 

Teachiiig-list  to  nature's  t's. . .»  285 

no  teaching  until  the  pupil. a  304 

there  Is  a  teaching a  304 

Team-heavenly  harness  d  t.  .*&  410 
Tear-mine  own  tears  do  scald*,  .c  5 

weary  of  toil  and  of  tears g5 

my  darkness  and  tears k  G 

cannot  stop  their  tears f  54 

drying  up  a  single  tear it  63 

cheeks  with  artificial  tears*,  .k  88 

kiss'd  again  with  tears. 6  68 

the  homage  of  a  tear ^90 

thy  booteless  teares 1 83 

dcwdrops,  nature's  tears ib  93 

tears  which  stars  weep {93 

tears  of  mournful  eve m  93 

tears  no  bitterness ill2 

often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. . .  <  132 
ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  t.p  137 
wet  with  tears  of  tho  first.  ..d  137 

she  wept  tear  after  tear r  125 

where  fall  the  tears  of  love,  .e  126 
bright  with  friendship's  t'B.«  120 


fill  their  cups  with  tears. . .  ,k  133 

with  happy  tears  of  dew s  138 

betwixt  a  smile  and  a  tear,  .x  25i 
cleansing  them  from  tears*. a  255 
most  unrighteous  tears*. . .  .g  257 
and  gave  me  up  to  tears*. .  .h  279 

'tis  the  tear  that  feU b33J 

his  language  in  his  tears*. .  .o  226 

eyes  aro  full  of  tears a  160 

the  mom  her  earliest  tears,  r  184 
on  his  grave  rains  many  a  t*.d  185 
worse  than  tears  drown*. . .  .&  187 
glazed  with  blinding  tears*. d  187 
flattered  to  t's  this  aged  man.y  281 
there  aro  eloquent  tears  . .  .a  282 
still  ushered  with  a  tear. ...  «  28i 

a  night  of  tears ia288 

wronged  orphan's  tears e  458 

a  man  without  a  tear aa  403 

tears,  which  trickle  salt r  412 

to  misery  (all  hi  had)  a  tear.i  413 
smile,  tho  symjuithetio  tear  .^'  413 
a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand*. y  413 

tears,  feeling's  bright a  415 

tears  of  Joy,  like  summer. .  .6  415 
not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fjall.c  415 

tears  will  run  soon d  415 

all  l' ask— all  I  wish— is  a  t. .  .e  415 

tho  unanswerable  tear /415 

ours  are  the  tears g  415 

not  shock'd  at  tears h  415 

there  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die.i  415 

your  eyelids  wip'da  t* i  178 

a  shower  of  commanded  t's*.«  178 
weep  your  tears  into  the*. .  .a  366 
dewdrops,  nature's  tears. ..  .a  415 

her  income  (ears c  193 

drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. . .  v  220 
when  embalmed  f  n  tears  . .  m  245 
her  smiles  and  t's  were  like*  o  40ft 
dropp'd  a  t.  upon  tho  word. .  <  292 

ne'er  stole  a  gentio  (car g  322 

sands  of  life  with  tears h  326 

with  your  tears  moist  the*..o  300 
strange  to  tears  save  drops. a  448 
mocks  the  tears  it  forced  to..t  449 

tear  his  helpless  bosom 1 358 

with  my  repentent  t's* J  359 

with  a  tear  in  every  line. . . .  ./261 

thy  sister  flood  of  tears* b  264 

baptized  in  tears a267 

the  tears  of  wrath  and  strife.^  268 

every  tear  is  answered »  270 

I  drown'd  these  news  in  t's*m  306 
the  moon  into  soft  tears*. .  .a  419 

fi&llen  a  splendid  tear A  250 

test  of  aflbction's  a  tear. . . .  .>  415 

tear  most  sacred,  shed k  415 

beauty's  tears  are  lovelier. . .  1 415 

tears  were  provided  for m  415 

t's  have  fallen  in  perpetual  m  415 
source  of  sympathetic  tears. n  415 
tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,  .o  415 

hide  not  thy  tears .p  415 

my  tears  must  stop q415 

passage  of  an  angel's  tear.. .  .r  415 
tears  such  as  angels  weep. . .«  415 
in  his  tears  was  happier. . .  .u  416 
tears !  the  awful  language  . .«  415 

bless'd  be  the  tho  tear to  416 

tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek.a  416 
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t.  down  childhood's  check.. 6  41G 

a  marblo  to  her  tears* e  416 

did  ho  break  iato  tears*.. . .  .d  416 

langtiago  in  his  tears* ./416 

xaj  drops  of  tears* ^416 

did  not  thick  to  shed  a  tear*  Jk  416 
team  with  woman's  tears*.,  .t  416 
If  you  hare  tears,  prepare*,  .j  416 

fivo  mo  np  to  tears* k  416 

y.\o\y  acted  with  my  tears*. .  /416 
tear»,  shod  there,  shall  be*,  .p  416 

drop  tears  as  last  as* g416 

sad  nnhclpf ul  tears* r  416 

toars  of  lamentation* 1 416 

big  round  tears  coursed*. . .  v  416 
tears  that  you  have  shed*. . .  v  416 
tears  stood  on  her  cheeks*.. w  416 

tears  liyo  in  an  onion* y  416 

have  drawn  salt  toars* z  416 

inahousoof  tears* e417 

I  should  say  my  t's  gainBay*.b  417 

All  it  with  my  tears ./417 

tears,  idle  tears,  I  know <7  417 

tears  from  the  depths ff  417 

big  round  tears  run  down. .  .A  417 
key  of  tho  fountain  of  tears. . .  417 
tears  aro  tho  silent  language^  417 

dim  with  childish  tears Xr  417 

tho  philosophy  of  tcara 1 417 

havo  breath  and  toars g  389 

In  silenco  and  tears ^326 

t.  her  tattered  onsign  down,  .i  329 
busy  have  no  timo  for  tears. .  i  896 

make  it  with  thy  tears 7t  899 

law  which  moulds  a  tear. . . .«  34S 
ftrst  tears  quench'd  by  her.m  473 
feign 'd  tears,  inconstancies. «  475 
that  weep  and  t's  that  speak.*  480 

like  Niobe,  aU  tears* u  476 

her  tears  will  pierce  into*. . .  a  476 
bear  a  train  of  smiles  and  t's  n  423 

the  salt  of  human  tears {  427 

through  tho  realms  of  t's. . . .«  427 

smiles  of  J  oy,  tho  t's  of  wo .  m  484 

bathed  with  blood  and  tearsu484 

bright  tho  t.  in  beauty's  eyo.i  490 

Tear-drop-tear-drop  glistened .  1 415 

Tearful-breaking  heart  and  t.  .u  474 

Tcase-ye  thus  t.  mo  together. .  .<  474 

Teasing-half  teasing  and  half,  .d  271 

Te  Deum-together  sung  T.  D*.s  283 

Tedious-tedious  is  this  day*..  .nl3 

-what  so  tedious  as  a  twice .  .s  284 

M  tedious  as  to  work* fc  197 

prattle  to  bo  tedious*. Z  294 

life  is  as  tedious* Jk  235 

abstract  and  record  oft.*. .  .hh  496 

tedious  it  wcro  to  tell* jr  200 

which  makes  it  tedious*. . .  ^294 
Teem-t's,  but  hateful  docks*. .  .1 130 
teem  with  woman's  tears*. .  .<416 
Teeth-chattering  his  t.  for  cold.^378 
give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth,  .a 338 
live  and  tell  him  to  his  t.*. . .«  362 

even  to  the  teeth* Jk308 

teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's*^ 426 

TcU-ril  tell  you  no  fibs 7  77 

one  thing  and  another  tell,  .p  113 
live  and  t.  him  to  his  teeth*.  1 363 

teU  me  not  in  moumfUl 1233 

while  you  live,  toll  truth*. .  .g  416 


toll  truth;  and  shame  the*.  ..9  445 
t.  truth,  and  shame  thcdeTiL6446 

Temper-blest  with  temper ffBO 

man  of  such  feeble  tcmpei*..^'  166 

dauntless  t.  of  his  mind* <  72 

touch  of  celestial  temper...  .0 113 
much  in  temper,  but  they. .  J 256 
make  men's  temper  bad. . .  .m  417 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold*.n  417 

once  stir  my  temper* i  465 

an  equal  temper  know a  283 

yet  I  shall  temper  so x  265 

God  tempera  tho  wind  to. . . .  A  349 

nature  made  thee  to  t.  man..o  473 

Temi>erament-t.  and  notof  art.«451 

Tcmperance-rein'd  again  to  t.*.t  11 

temperance  is  a  tree  which.  .0  417 

a  pet  of  tcmp'ranco s  417 

by  temperance  taught tt  417 

ask  God  for  temperance*. . . .  w  417 
beget  a  t.  that  may  give*. . .  .9  294 

health  consists  with  t v  495 

Tompcrate-is  learned  and  t . ..  .r  224 
Tcmperod-t.  so  that  neither. .  .0  468 

Tempest-break  nor  t's  roar v  80 

tempest's  breath  prevail. ...  ^  117 

with  rain  and  t.  above m  876 

looks  on  t's  and  is  nevei*. .  .p  208 
BwcU'd  with  t's  on  tho  ship.i  404 
tempests  chaise  tho  e!:y . . . .  .j  404 

lh>m  thy  shore  tho  t.* Z404 

t's,  when  tho  scolding*. o  404 

tempest  dropping  fire* o  404 

tho  tempest  growls .a  405 

windy  t.  of  my  heart* t41C 

has  been  thrown  by  tempest.(7317 
classes  itself  in  tempests...  .a323 

born  of  tempest d  158 

and  rocked  by  tcmi>ests 1 865 

ocean  into  tempest  wrought.a  324 
foretells  a  tempest  and*. . .  .m  467 

tempest  in  my  mind* c  398 

in  that  silence  wo  the  t.  fear.s  382 

where  of  ye,  O  tempests b  422 

Tempestuous-bark  o'er  a  t.  sea.  .g  G 

Temple-dwell  in  such  a  t.* « 19 

vessels  of  the  temple X;  86 

ilio  solemn  temples* ft  46 

t'R,  at  once,  and  landnuirks..  .A 39 

the  mortal  t's  of  a  king* m  85 

t.  reor'd  its  everlasting «  74 

temple  and  tower  went. b  47 

God  bath  a  temple f  67 

no  sooner  is  a  templo  built. .  .&  68 

arches,  broken  temples /69 

fly  from  so  divine  a  temple*. e  893 
the  temple  of  fame  stands. . .  ( 114 
nests  in  fsime's  great  temple.e  116 
within  their  chiefest  t.,  I11*.s  185 

temple  in  ruins  stands s  863 

groves  were  God's  first  t's. . .  .0  432 

T.  Bar  to  Aldgate  street c  492 

I  went  into  the  t.  there d  224 

God  buildeth  up  His  living  t.s  197 
the  t.  of  their  hireling  hearts.g  181 

wo  quote  t's  and  houses e  351 

Tempt-we  t.  the  heights  of  art.u  836 

'tis  we  tempt  him a  418 

tempts  by  makitig  rich c  418 

devils  soonest  tempt* e  4 18 

tempt  into  a  cloae  exploit*. .  ,i  418 


t.  the  fipailty  of  our  i>ow«*.  .Ir  418 
Temptation-all  t.  to  trangreas.  ./72 

temptations  hurt  not h  41& 

way  going  to  temptation*. .  ,h  41S 

dangerous  is  that  t.*. J  418 

Bomo  temptations  come. ...  it  418 
temptation  attack  the  Idle  .«  418 
strong  temptations  planted. •  418 
temptation  hath  a  music. . .  .jp  418 

world  where  strong  t's <  305 

Tempter-the  tempter  tuned,  .y  166 
Ten-ten  to  the  world  allot. ....  1 424 
Tonable-be  t.  Sn  your  ailcnoe*  c3T9 
Tenantlcss-the  graves  stood  t.*.s  84 
Tend-t's  to  make  one  worthT.ttS39 
Tender-with  a  respect  more  t.*/71 

as  thou  art  tender  to*t* I*  77 

tender-handed  stroko  a f  71 

their  pavilions  of  t.  green . .  ./146 
the  tender,  sweet  arbutus. .  .f^  133 
t.  blue  bells  at  whose  birth,  .t  130 

all  tender  liko  gold t  ^3 

so  sad.  so  t.,  and  so  true. . .  .u  192 

a  respect  more  tender* w  929 

tender  violet  bent  In  smiles. r  ICO 

steps  with  a  tender  foot m  1G4 

gives  to  the  t.  and  tho  good,  m  256 

to  bear  too  tender ^244 

t.  on  the  whole  than  fierce,  .k  473 

nothing  can  equal  tho  t e  4S6 

Tenderness-its  t.  and  make*.. »2S6 

Tendril-with  t's  strong  as yiO 

red  t's  and  pink  flowers. ...  J 142 

Tenet-tenets  with  books d  4S 

in  some  nice  tenets  might.  .11 231 

Tennis-ball-stuffed  t-b's* 6C22 

Tennis-court-that  vast  t^c*. .  .r  113 

Tenor-tenor  of  his  way 76 

noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  j  222 

Tent-low  doorway  of  my  tont.  .j  10 

dusky-curtained  tenta  of . . .  .e  277 

among  their  shining  t's. . .  .ts  366 

little  tents  of  odour ft  154 

within  my  tent  his  bones*.. «7 454 
Tented-action  in  the  t.  fleld*.  .v400 
Term-happiest  terms  I  have*,  .q  113 

Terminated- which  t.  all e  240 

Temato-Temate  and  Tidore. .  .<  313 

Terriblo-happy  fhou  art  t »  85 

nothing  terrible  in  death. ....pSH 

too  terrible  for  tho  ear* j^  2b0 

guilt's  a  terrible  thing ;  138 

and  terrible  in  storm M27 

t.  than  active  ignorance d  206 

Terror-spake  the  grisly  terror  .n82 
long  their  t's  rest  unspread.oA  93 
overcome  his  own  t.  is  ahero.«130 
t.  to  the  soul  of  Richard*. . .  .ji  380 
t.,  Gassius,  in  your  threats*.  .il93 
takes  its  t.  from  the  grave. . .( 357 

who  strikes  t.  into  others e  448 

do  not  know  the  terrors  of... y  323 

and  not  their  terror* r30S 

Test-t.  of  time  and  trial y  175 

test  of  affection's  a  tear ^'415 

habit  with  him  was  all  the  t/139 

Testament-t.  of  bleeding  wai^.p  499 

the  commons  hear  this  t.*. .  .a  184 

Testy-t.  sick  men  when* ol93 

Teviot-T.  I  on  thy  silver  tide. . .  f  365 
Text-t,  that  looks  a  Uttle  blot. .  .s  40 
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thou  and  xne  must  part j>  230 

Thou  art«  art  surely  as  in. .  .d  348 
Thought-Interpreters  of  their  t'B.b  3 

better  than  onr  thoughts j  4 

forget  yourself  in  thought. .  .a  10 

their  great  thoughts .j>  34 

roses  kindled  into  thought. . . «  35 

our  thought  and  our X;  48 

"Veil  of  lofty  thought w  48 

great  t's,  great  feelings «  49 

his  thoughts  immaculate*. ..uBO 

interpreters  of  thought o  21 

thoughts  that  would  thick*,  .o  64 

for  want  of  thought s  G5 

kind  t's,  contentment 1 60 

t's  that  savor  of  content &  CO 

a  thousand  busy  thoughts  . .  .^^  69 
thoughts  imagine  howling6*c.  8S 

or  poBscss'd  a  thought ^90 

such  thoughts  rssigno <  63 

ear  as  stranger  to  thy  t's*. . .  .u  63 
the  pale  past  of  thought*. . .  .b  63 
mystic  thoughts  you  must.. n 68 

father,  Harry,  to  that  t* v  89 

calm  cTery  thought 1 62 

OCT  waJcing  thoughts o  96 

stranco  t's  transcend w  07 

with  cheerful  thoughts* A  97 

exchange  our  t's  f^cly o  101 

pleasing,  dreadful,  thought.. 1 105 
wrought  by  want  of  thought.n  lOG 

a  sea  of  blue  thoughts «  109 

our  thoughts  are  ours* Jfc  119 

thought  pollutes  the  day. . . .  v  119 
the  whitest  thought  nor  soil.m  144 
lol  my  thoughts  of  white.. (1145 
t's  of  the  swcctcEt,  saddest,  .d  148 
the  pansics  send  mo  back  a  t.h  148 
thought,  that  cannot  find..  <148 
is  pansics,  that's  f  jr  t's*. .  .m  148 
we  give  to  each  a  tender  t.  .m  148 

weigh  the  thought « 1C3 

to  this  thought  I  hoi  1 .jlGl 

the  best  of  thoughts  which.. v  253 
my  thoughts  arc  minutes*,  .a  255 

t.  been  shared  by  thee e  256 

t's  were  heaving  a:id  dashing.<  242 
possest  with  t's  too  swift. ..  .e  421 

the  minister  of  thought n  424 

he  thought  as  a  sage i  489 

this  t.  is  as  a  death* ^•  427 

Ught  and  calm  thoughts  ..,.k  485 

t's  are  much  according c  419 

fine  thoughts  are  wealth. . .  .d  419 

utter  noble  thoughts d  419 

great  t's,  like  great  deeds. ...e 419 

are  pleasant  thoughts y 419 

the  power  of  thought g  419 

the  demon  thought h  419 

wert  a  beautiful  thought i  419 

thought  is  i>arent  of  the  deed.Jt  419 

thought  once  awakened 1 419 

is  destroyed  by  thought. . .  .i»419 
t.  is  deeper  than  all  speech. n  419 
feeling  deeper  than  all  t. . .  .n  419 

thoughts  are  your  own o  410 

music  i^om  ideal  thought.  ..j>  419 
t.  makes  growing  revelation.^  419 

thoughts  are  so  great r  419 

every  thought  which  genius.t  419 
speed  the  stars  of  thought. . .  ( 419 


thought  is  the  property u  419 

thought  takes  the  man  out. .  v  419 
second  thoughts  are  wisest.io  419 
thoughts  that  breathe  and..  .<  419 
second  and  sober  thoughts,  .a  420 
my  thoughts  and  I  were. . .  .5  420 
thoughts  that  oome  often. . .  .e  420 

t.  often  makes  us  hotter e  420 

sea  margins  of  human  t. . . .  ^420 

t's  are  my  companions g  420 

river  of  his  thoughts. A  420 

homage  of  t's  unspoken i  420 

t's  In  attitudes  imperious. .  ^  420 

thoughts  so  sudden k  420 

thought  is  valuable  in m  420 

eternal  thought  speaking  in.n  420 
thought  alone  is  eternal. . .  .p  420 
bowers  of  never-fading t....q  420 
grand  thoughts  that  never. .  r  420 

t's  that  voluntary  move «  420 

thought  can  win  its  way. ...v 420 
thoughts  to  memory  dear. .  .x  420 

novelty  of  a  thought y  420 

hath  no  tongue  but  t*. 1 420 

give  thy  worst  of  thoughts*aa  420 
my  thoughts  are  whirled. . .  bb  420 
working  house  of  thought*. a  421 

using  those  t's.  which* d  421 

strange  t's  beget  strange. . .  ./421 

thought  by  t.  is  piled ^421 

high  erected,  t's  seated A  421 

how  these  n:y  t's  to  leave. . . i  421 
thoughts  were  best  to  think.i  421 
accompanied  with  noble  t's.  J  421 
t's  must  come  naturally .,..k 421 

idle  waste  of  thought n421 

let  our  t's  meet  in  heaven.,  .o  421 

thought  can  never  be q  421 

thoughts  that  are  without,  .p  421 
no  great  thought,  no  great,  .r  421 
thought  leap'd  out  to  wed. .  .«421 
t's  of  men  are  widen'd  with. <  421 
great  thoughts  come  troux. .  .u  421 
t's  whoso  very  sweetness. .  .w  421 

t's  are  heard  in  heaven x  421 

t's  shut  up  want  air a  422 

motes  of  thought J  480 

t..  too,  soldier-like J  480 

to  raise  the  thought ./S04 

rear  the  tender  thought Z  304 

the  third  of  thought 6  383 

representatives  of  t.  and. ...g 481 

my  t's  remain  below* a  482 

without  t's  never  to  heaven*.a  482 
melody  of  pleasant  thought. d 259 
t's  to  nobler  meditations. ...  1259 
commune  with  t's  of  tender.m  259 

calm  thoughts  regular g  253 

in  a  thought,  or  a  moment,  .n  254 
a  sudden  thought  strikes  me.c  173 
that  I  in  your  sweet  t's*. . . .  A 174 
dark  t's  my  boding  spirits.,  .c  2C1 
thoughts  of  him  to-day  hayo.g  201 
it  against  despairing  t's*. . .  .<  201 

on  hospitable  t's  intent 1 202 

no  really  great  man  ever  i...q  1S5 
t.  that  when  I  came  to  lie. .  .c  272 
how  many  t's  are  stirr'd.  ...a  131 
thoughts  that  do  often  lie. . .  e  132 
t's  which  owe  their  birth. . .  J 137 
the  ocean  of  thought ^109 


raise  the  thought  and  touchJb  170 
thy  thoughts  no  tongue*. . .  .t  170 
floating,  like  an  idle  thought.a  158 
without  a  thought  disloyal,  .r  158 

slave  of  my  thoughts 4331 

in  t's  sublime  that  pierce. . .  a  210 

thought  is  the  property o  333 

t's  as  gypsies  do  stolen q  333 

thoughts  of  other  men e  223 

all  things  I  thought  I  knew..e  224 

t.  without  learning  Is n  227 

one  thought  of  thee  puts  alLr  244 
sad  t's  and  sunny  weather. . .  Z376 
sense  from  thought  divide,  .x  879 

giver's  loving  thought d  261 

t.  and  her  shadowy  brood. .  .7  201 

our  thoughts  are  linked r  261 

sad  thought,  which  I ^262 

beautiful  the  thought, u  262 

It  thought  of  nothing  bcsldcc 221 
immortal,  one  corrupted  t.  .n836 

in  thoughts,  not  breaths n230 

t.  is  the  measure  of  life e233 

withering  thoughts  for  soul,  c  212 
literature  is  that  part  of  t. . . «  238 
t's,  all  passions,  all  dclights.n  240 

thought  of  other  years a  160 

crown  my  t's  with  acts*. ...  .d  361 
restless  t's  this  rest  I  find. .  .q  361 

into  our  thoughts,  into. ^  401 

like  t's  whoso' vtry  sweetncss.n  284 
mighty  t.  threading  a  dixaun.e  365 
wind.  t..  swifter  things*. . . .d 370 

can  a  human  t.  conceive m  194 

style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts.a407 
expression  is  the  dress  of  t. .  e  407 
thoughts  of  desperate  men*,  r  266 
those  that  tell  of  saddest  t. .  .|>369 
best  t.  came  from  others. ...  1 351 
best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  1 353 
short  extent  of  human  t... . .  d  356 
dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts  v  358 
more  easily  be  t.  than  said,  .g  188 
our  thoughts  as  boundless,  .v 312 
odds  and  ends  of  free  t's.... 9 443 

thought,  two  hearts n  449 

thought  ia  the  wind w  492 

thought,  like  a  loud /  327 

thinking  to  have  common  t.  b  496 
finds  our  thoughts  at  home. .  1 501 
t.  but  ne'er  so  well  expr^scdy  471 

glitt'ring  t's  struck  out x  471 

her  mind  to  evil  thoughts.,  .g  475 

over-busy  thoughts n  392 

silently,  like  thoughts  that.  .0  393 

words  are  images  of  t's m  395 

lost  to  manly  thought a  396 

loftiness  of  thought ^468 

painted  by  the  thought  ot...p  386 
of  all  the  thoughts  of  Ood. .  .d  389 
continuance  of  enduring  t.../389 

thoughts  are  your  own y  400 

t.  is  speech,  and  speech  is  .  .p  400 

the  remnant  of  my  t's*. A  350 

t.  is.  indeed,  a  great  boon  . .  J  350 

Thoughtful-a  t.  day  ftom ^34 

they  have  been  t.  to  invest*.  {181 
the  thoughtful  and  the  freo.o  278 
being  breathing  t.  breath.,  .r  478 
thrifty  and  t.  of  others ^483 

Thoughtless-t.  of  beauty 1 19 
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is  thonghtless,  thaziUeflS.  ...9  255 

Thousand-began  a  t.  yean  ago. a  36 

near  a  thonsand  tables  pined./ 68 

makes  countless  t's  mourn..  ./77 

t.  doors  to  let  out  life ^82 

dry  desert  of  a  thousand. . .  .b  340 
t's,  perhaps,  millions,  think  m  490 

has  been  slave  to  t's* r387 

war  its  thousands  slays v  458 

ho  who  has  a  t.  friends k  171 

better  to  die  ten  t  deaths. . .  w  198 
one  man  picked  out  of  two  t*r  198 

thrco  thousand  ducats* a  364 

a  thousand  years  scarce.  . .  .r  340 
1«  than  a  thousand  kinsman/413 
Tliread-t.  of  his  verbosity*. ...»  481 
shot  through  with  golden  i.j  372 
madness  in  a  silken  thread*.^  211 

feels  at  each  thread q  212 

aught  do  touch  the  utmost  t.d212 

the  golden  threads  are  spun  b  193 

holding  fiast  to  t's  by  green,  n  147 

Belf-pleasing  thread  anew. .  .i300 

Bword  on  starting  threads. .  .p200 

t. that  ties  them  together..  n851 

with  a  Bilk  t.  plucks  it  back*. <  248 

of  threads  of  palm  was  the.  .c  440 

plying  her  needle  and  thread  1 341 

Threaded-together  on  time's .  .^369 

Thretding-the  street  with  idle  «  259 

Thrcat-Cassius,  in  your  t'c*. . .« 1D8 

Threaten-to  t.  or  command*  . .«  110 

t's  many  that  hath  injured,  .^r  493 

threaten  tho  threafner*  . . . .»  360 

'  Throe-lov'd  threo  whole  days,  .n  C4 

^     when  shall  wo  threo  meet* ...  a  260 

t.  poets  in  throe  distant  ages  n  335 

Thrcc-foot-on  my  t-f.  stool  I*  .  o  301 

Three-legged-table,  O  yo  fates. n 301 

Threescore-the  burden  of  t to  5 

would  he  name  threescore. . .  e  231 

Thrift-base  respects  of  thrift*.a  259 

tlirift  may  follow  fawning*.. c  125 

Thrifty-t.  and  thoughtful  of..  ./d83 

Thrills-vrhcn  it  t.  as  it  flUa.  ...g233 

flower  all  felt  a  sudden  thrill  e  435 

leaps  one  elsctrio  thrill u  444 

may  give  a  thrill  of  pleasurc.u  461 

Thrivo-t's  too  fast  at  first n  210 

place  where  none  can  t i347 

Throat-boasts  from  his  littlo  t . .  2  22 

linnet  pours  his  throat a  27 

throb  in  its  mottled  throat.. . A  30 
cutting  honest  throats  by . . .«  387 
"amen"  stuck  in  my  throat*  tt496 
Throb-t.  In  its  mottled  throat,  .h  30 
Throbbing-summer's  t.  chant.n  373 
Throe-t's  thee  much  to  yield*. <  306 
Throuo-lcave  his  Father's  t. . .  .m  56 

royal  throne  of  kings m  69 

the  living  throne abl 

affection  buUt  before  tho  T.^175 

throne  wher«  honor* x  199 

wrong  forever  on  the  throne.v  444 
t.,bid  kings  come  bow  to  it*.9397 
like  a  burnish 'd  t.,bum'd*..g381 
Bummcr  took  her  flowery  t..q  141 
the  footsteps  of  a  throne. . .  .n  164 

on  a  throne  of  rocks o  279 

Bits  lightly  in  his  throne*. . .«  247 
blessed  memory  en  a  throne.^  261 


emptying  of  the  happy  t.* .  .a  229 

on  his  throne,  his  sceptre. .  .a  867 

Throned-t.  on  her  hundred. . .  .z  58 

Throng-in  the  rubbish  of  a  t. .  a  48 

shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  t. .  i  49 

lowest  of  your  throng .j  200 

will  swell  tho  motley  t c450 

dumb  men  t.  to  see  him*. .  ..c  341 

Thronged-t.  the  citizens b  457 

Throstle-t.  with  his  note  so*. . ./  33 

how  blithe  tho  t.  sings m33 

throstles  pleased  enough... m  269 
keeping  thrills  fh^m  the  t's.. A  378 
Throw-t.  that  on  the  ground,  .r  417 
which  would  t.  me  there  ...  .r  417 
Thrush-merry  t.  sing  hymns,  .n  3 
I  said  to  tho  brown,  brown  t.o 33 

there  tho  thrushes  sing />  33 

rarely  pipes  the  mounted  t. .  .^  33 

calling  of  the  thrushes /272 

thorns,  that  feed  the  t d  377 

Thrust-some  have  greatness  t.c  186 

Thumping-t.  on  my  back t  168 

Thunder-laugh  as  I  pai«a  in  t. .  .u  59 

t.  swell  rocked  Europe 6  72 

heaven's  artillery  thunder*  . .«  72 

t.  of  the  footman's  hand u>  80 

forerunning  the  thunder. .  .m  109 
stronger  than  t's  winged. . .  .(7 181 
in  t.,  lightning,  or  In  rain,  .a  260 

heaven's  thunders  melt m  231 

deep  t.  peel  on  peel b  457 

sound  of  t.  heard  remote. . .  .n  458 

thunder  of  my  cannon* e  459 

leaps  the  live  thunder a  404 

musters  muttering  t e4D-i 

the  thunder  wing'd? h  404 

lightning  flics,  the  thunder  J  404 
rending  thunders  as  they . .  .k  404 
Ho  was  as  rattling  thunder*,  v  367 
hinr;c8  grate  harsh  thunder. v  194 

t,  conscious  of  tho  now c  422 

but  what  servo  for  tho  t*. .  .d  423 
t.,  that  deep  and  dreadful. . .  '122 
deep  dread-bolted  thunder*  /  422 

meet  tho  t's  of  the  sea* o440 

night,  and  clouds  and  t &  422 

Thunderbolt-t.  in  mine  eyes*,  .k  11 

gods,  with  your  t's* n  063 

Thundered- volley  *d  ond  t. . . . ./  461 

Thymo-the  wild  mountain  t  ...d  70 

where  tho  wild  t.  blows*.... c  158 

Thyrsus-a  thyrsus,  pretty  too.^  143 

Thyself-encountero  'twlxt  t.*.  p  97 

thyself  shall  see  tho  act*.  .,,.t  219 

make  not  thyself  the  Judge.. (2  217 

help  t.  and  God  will  help. . .  ,j  195 

Tiber-draw  them  to  T  banks*a  366 

T.  rolls  majestic  to  the  main./)  364 

thy  T's  shore  a  moumfal. ..  c  365 

on  old  Tiber's  shore 1 314 

Tickle-tickle  and  entertain  us/  298 

Tickled-with  a  rattle  t  with  a.  ^55 

tickled  with  good  success*.  ./347 

Tide-backward.  O  tide  of  years.  .9  6 

the  swell  at  fuU  tide* j  33 

It  runs  as  runs  the  tide <;  45 

tides  were  in  their  grave. . . . ./  78 
high  tides  in  tho  kalendai*. .  /79 

turning  o' th' tide* o83 

fall  tide  of  eloquenco 2 102 


the  lilies  nodding  on  the  t. .  Jk  146 
£Eir  and  wide  in  a  scarlet  t. .  .r  149 
but  came  the  tide  and  made.t  164 

to  match  the  rolling  tide e  254 

fh>m  the  tides  ot  ocean r  276 

drlftest  gently  down  the  t's  j  390 
Teviot »  on  thy  sUver  tide . . .  /  365 
time  and  t.  for  no  man  stay  .n  427 
pity  swells  tho  tide  ot  love.m  333 
ever  lived  in  tho  t.  of  timc8*ni  280 

is  like  rocks  under  tide a  379 

in  red'ning  tide  it  gush'd. .  .h  268 
with  the  mom  tho  punctual  t.giSl 
easily  He  turns  the  tides.... ^  422 
punctual  tide  draws  up  thct  422 

love  has  a  tide .j422 

creeping  tide  came  up  along.A.'423 
as  if  tho  ebbing  tide  would.  .2  422 

tide  rises,  the  tide  falls m  422 

changes  with  his  restless  t.  .n  423 
tyde  flowing  is  feared  for. . .  .0  422 

o'er  the  swelling  tide i  313 

tide  in  the  affairs  of  men*.  ..^  C21 

changeful  tide  was  tost ./327 

Tidings-t.  of  tho  sun's  uprlsc*.rt  33 

tidings  of  good  to  Zion ;j  23 

tidings  do  I  bring* z  251 

I  may  drink  thy  tidings* u  003 

ftuitfi:!  t's  in  mine  cotj*. ...» 036 

lot  iU  tidings  tell* caZOS 

tidings  from  another  cphcro J  4G0 

Tie-tie  up  tho  knocker vS7 

tics  that  bind  our  souls v  63 

wide  world  is  knit  with  ties.w  CC6 
Tied-in  a  simple  knot  was  t. .  .a  001 

Tier-terror  oa  her  tier ta  012 

Tiger-or  tho  Ilyrcan  tiger* w  72 

Imitate  tho  action  of  tho  t."*.. 2  459 

tho  tiger  will  bo  mild* x  4TC 

teeth  from  tho  fierce  tiger'c*./425 
TIger-sprin(;-^7ith  at-s.  dost. .  .2  058 

Tight-tight  littlo  island 6  215 

Tilka-mark-stamx>cd  on  tho. .  .r  412 
Timber-like  Bcasonod  timber.  ..a  64 

wedged  in  the  timber r  260 

^ime-grown  old  before  my  timet  0 

the  ealtness  of  time* Jl 

time  is  precious,  no  book. . .  .d  37 

time  is  still  a  flying n45 

timofleethon ql5 

time  goes  by  turns «  46 

time  hath  nothing  blur'd*. . .  .d  61 

tedious  waste  of  time 0  60 

commanded  time,  to  console. .  2  63 
t.  Is  indeed  a  precious  boon .  .n  93 
time  hath  made  them  pure. .  .n  39 

out  of  time  and  harsh* ./  21 

leaves  have  their  time  to  fall..t  81 

his  time  is  spent* e67 

principles  with  times d  46 

thee  conversing,  I  forgot  all  t.  2  08 

thee  after  a  long  time 2  TO 

in  my  timo  heard  lions  roar*.r  41 
I  count  my  t.  by  t's  that  1  scc.n  78 

dust  on  antique  time* x77 

time  will  wait  for  no  xnan . . .  ./94 

time  unfolds  eternity eOS 

to  tho  shades  before  my  time.x  01 

timo  out  of  space .  6  C2 

weary  t.that  comes  betwcca./372 
timo  is  short,  Kfo  is  short d  245 
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lore's  not  time's  fool* m  247 

time  still  does  pass  ftom  XLB.p  3T7 
wsste  the  time  together*. . .  .ff  170 

up  the  stream  of  time 1 261 

thej  know  the  time  to  go. .  ..a  127 
not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  t ....  d  336 
«re  should  count  time  by . . .  .n  230 

ehooeo  thine  own  time g  230 

showing  the  unreality  of  t.  .r  420 

the  time  is  absent  stiU n  269 

true  old  times  are  dead. u  366 

due  in  tithe  and  time g359 

and  carefnl  hours,  with  t's*.  .t  187 
t.  has  touched  it  in  his  fllght.j>  189 
t.  steals  onward,  while  none. 1 438 

time's  revolTing  wheels n  105 

In  time  there  is  no  present. . q  105 

the  sands  of  time yl06 

the  record  of  time.. u  107 

fitte  and  t.  will  have  their. . . .« 117 
working  in  these  walls  of  t.aa  117 
play  the  fools  with  time*. .  .^^  163 

time  and  death .i  165 

time  shall  not  see .j  168 

till,  fed  by  time,  the  deep. . .  .e  254 
now  hath  time  made  mc*. . .  .a  256 

of  narrative  old  time <  255 

when  old  t.  shall  lead  him*,  j  174 
time  doth  no  present  to  our.t  175 

a  time  there  is,  like  a X;  176 

and  will  not  count  the  time.d  180 
time  will  teach  thee  soon. . .«»  271 
short  time  to  stay  as  you. . .  .n  137 

measures  all  our  time p  278 

around  the  wrecks  of  time.,  .e  161 

time  of  my  childhood 1 163 

sunflower,  weary  of  time. . .  .e  157 
Joyous  time, when  pleasures.  .X;  334 

by  the  tim3  we  live oa  231 

I  hiul  lived  a  blessed  time*. .  .a  235 

not  in  much  time n236 

hat  ha!  keep  time* <283 

when  time  is  broke* <  283 

time,  the  great  destroyer. .. .&  238 
like  the  stream  of  t,  it  flows.A  365 
thredded  together  on  time 's.e  369 
not  circumscribed  by  t,  nor.  2 180 
time  doth  not  breathe  on  it8.ml93 

from  the  deluge  of  time r  196 

then  is  the  tlmo  for  study. .  y 406 

yield  at  length  to  Ume o  407 

our  time  is  fixed «408 

longtime  ago 4  441 

t  to  give  them  to  the  tombs. d  448 
life  is  short,  and  t  is  swift. .  .f  491 
Umcs  which  can  not  come,  .m  327 
stretch'd  forefinger  of  all  t. . .  a  601 
vecords  that  defy  the  tooth  of  t.«  601 

time  flies,  death  urges v  601 

with  the  waste  of  lime* fc  306 

the  time  shall  come X:  a07 

it  pleases  time  and  fortune*. t  308 
time  is  gcnpTally  the  best. . .  .r  309 
time  for  Belf-improvement. .  .e841 

time  to  touch  forbears ^  486 

youth  is  not  rich  in  time. . .  w  487 
old  C&ther  t.  ^rows  tender. .  .p  422 
think  not  thy  time  short... .9  423 

time  which  strengthens r  422 

nae  man  can  tether  t.  or  tide.a  423 
take  time  enough.... ,,b  423 


t!  th«  beantifler  of  the  dead.c  423 
time !  the  eorrector  where. .  .e  423 

time,  the  avenger c423 

out  upon  time  1  it  will d  423 

existence  doth  depend  on  t.  .e  4*23 
t.  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy.  ./423 
that  great  mystery  of  time . .  .j  423 
never^resting  thing  called  t.  j  423 
ay  fleth  the  tymo.  it  wll  no.  .^-  423 
know  the  true  value  of  time. Z  423 
arresting  the  vast  wheel  of  t.m  423 
stealing  up  the  slope  of  t . . .  .n  423 
time,  as  ho  passes  us  has  a.  .p  423 
time,  feathered  with  flying.  .9  423 
grieves  most  for  wasted  time.r  423 
clock  worn  out  with  eating  t.t  423 
time  is  great,  and  greater. .  .u  423 
woof  are  past  and  future  t. . .  o  423 
t.  will  discover  everything .  .0  424 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  tlmo.c  424 
t.  ne'er  forgot  his  journey  .  .<i  424 
t.  did  beckon  to  tho  flowers,  .e  424 
old  time,  in  whose  bank. . . .  ./42( 

time's  hour'glosB  should » 424 

t.  toiled  after  him  in  vain. .  .£ 424 
like  wind  flies  time  'tween .  .m  424 
glass  becomes  the  spy  of  t. .  .n  424 
art  is  long  and  t  is  fleeting . .  o  424 

clock  of  time,  giving  Its <;  424 

time  has  laid  his  hand r  424 

what  is  time  ?  tho  shadow. .  .9  424 
measure  of  time,  not  time. . .«  424 
time  is  the  life  of  the  soul. .  .s  424 

time  is  money u424 

however  we  pass  time.  he. . .  v  424 
i.,  that  returns  not,  errs  not.w424 
event  whereto  time  tends. .  .10 424 
when  t.  is  flown,  how  it  fled.a  425 
t.  eftsoon  will  tumble  all.  ...b  425 
t.  will  run  back,  and  fetch. .  .e  425 
time  still,  as  he  flies,  adds. .  /425 
times  that  try  men's  souls.  .4  425 
t,  that  mskcs  you  homely. .  .t  425 

time  is  lord  of  thee X;  425 

t.,  the  foe  of  man's  dominion.! 425 
whence  is  the  stream  of  t. . .  s»  495 
seize  time  by  the  forelock . . .  n  425 

time  conquers  all o  425 

we  must  time  obey o  425 

keep  time  in  high  esteem. .  .q  425 

time,  that  takes  on  trust r  425 

forever  haltless  hurries  time  u  425 
t.  with  everlasting  chain . . .  .u  425 
threefold  the  stride  of  time,  v  425 
1  flies  on  restless  pinions. .  .a  426 
t .  rolls  his  ceaseless  course .  .b  426 
envious  and  calumniating  t*d  426 
time  and  the  hour  runs*. . .  .e426 
devouring  t.,  blunt  thou*. .  ./426 

swift-footed  time"* jT  426 

do  thy  worst,  old  time* /^426 

and  noiseless  foot  of  time*,  .t  426 
back  yesterday  .bid  t.  rcturu*>  426 

but  time  decays* &  426 

best  jewel  ftx)m  fs  cheat*  ...k  426 
common  arbitrator,  time*,  .n  426 
there's  a  t  for aU  things*.. .  .jp  426 
I  witness  to  the  t's  that*. ... 9  426 
whirligig  oft.  brings  inhiB*.f  426 

the  time  is  out  of  joint* r  426  j 

time  doth  transiix  the* i426 


t.  goes  on  cmtehes  till  lov«*.«  OS 
t.  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet*. . .«  428 
L  la  like  a  fashionable  hoe«*a427 
t.  is  the  nurse  and  breeder*.5  437 

time's  glory  is  to  calm* e  437 

time  shall  unfold  what*  ...  .d  427 
time's  the  king  of  men*  ...  .e  427 
t.,  that  takes  survey  of  all*.  ^427 
time  travels  in  divers  paoes*^427 

t.  is  the  old  justice  that* &  427 

we  trifle  time  away* ^  427 

by  t's  fell  hand  defkced*  ...  .A*  427 
t  will  come  and  take  my*. . .  1 427 
ocean  oft.,  whose  waters.  • . .  i  427 
the  flood  of  t.  is  rolling  on . .  m  427 
t.  taid  tide  for  no  man  stay.  ,n  42T 
t.  wears  all  hia  locks  before.  .0  427 
noiseless  falls  tho  foot  of  t.  .p  427 
time  dividotl  is  never  long.. .g42T 
stream  is  tho  river  timo....» 421 
he  that  lacks  t.  to  mourn. . .  .t427 
come  time,  and  teach  me ....  a  428 
t.,  thy  gradual,  healing  hand.c428 

time  trios  the  troth  in d  428 

time  destroys  all  things €438 

chinks  that  time  has  made.../ 433 

turn  the  key  of  time y  438 

BO  silent  as  tho  foot  of  time.A  438 

is  the  thief  of  time *42ff 

we  take  no  note  of  time .j  ^8 

t.  elaborately  thrown  away .  .<;  438 
t.  in  advance,  behind  him...{  438 

time  is  eternity »438 

time  wasted  is  cxlAteneo . . . . »  428 

we  push  time  ft-om  us o  428 

we  see  time's  furrows  on. . .  .p  428 
busy  have  no  lime  for  tears.. (  808 
time's  blest  wings  of  peace.,  v  350 
how  long  a  time  lies  in  ODe*.acr  481 
who  murders  t..  he  crushes.  .<  343 
held  his  breath,  for  a  time. .  ^^'  382 
chinks  that  time  has  made. .  y  423 
fit  it,  with  some  better  t*...  .f  40O 
time's  noblest  offspring  i9...k 347 
time  will  reveal  the  calyxes . .«  349 
time,  to  tho  nation  as  to  the.f  433 
have  no  time  to  foci  them. .  .<  43T 
lost  syllable  of  recorded  t*. .  .2429 

time's  glory  is  to  calm* e  43T 

time  is  tho  old  justice  that*. A  437 

his  time  is  forever ^4^ 

O  time  most  accurs'd* «  485 

Timepiece-ancient  t.  says 10  69 

Timid-timid.blue-eyed  violets.6 146 

with  her  timid  blue  eyo » 169 

the  timid  violeta  hide .>  370 

then  shriek'  the  timid f  381 

Tiucture-the  t.  of  her  shroud.  .<  375 
best  friends  have  a  tincture.n  16S 

tincture  of  the  roses* ^315 

Tinged-these  clouds  with  gold..*  53 

crimson  t.  its  braided  snow.a  412 

Tinkle-4he  t  of  the  waterfall.. 9 155 

Tinkling-t.  of  innumerable. .  .y  351 

Tint-tints  so  gay  and  bold «  59 

mingling  tints,  as  when. ...  ^  111 
by  warm  tints  along  the  way.^143 
what  visionary  t's  the  year.. A 376 
tints  to  harmonize  tho  scene.i447 
as  will  not  leave  their  tint*.  ^  879 
with  autumn  tints  aro  dicd.ci  411 
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varied  tints  all  fused  in  ono.x  316 
tints  the  buds  and  swells....  A  2C0 

Tinted-blue  bells  tinted tl2S 

Tippenny-wis  t.  wo  fear  nae.  .c  21i 

Tire- ho  tires  betimes,  that*... .  1 191 

Tired-t,  ho  sleeps,  and  life's.. .  ./83 

he  meant  some  tired  heads. .  .h  67 

sick  and  tired,  and  faint.... e  107 

tirod  limbs  and  over  busy. .»  392 

when  tires  with  vain p  392 

t.  nature's  sweet  restorer. ...  7  392 

tired  of  all  the  playing «  389 

tired  heart  shall  cease  to p  424 

Tissue-shining  t's  in  the  sun. . e  127 

not  of  rich  tissue m  352 

Titan-brcofit,  when  T.  spreads.^  147 

this,  like  thy  glory,  Titan... d 332 

Tithc-to  God  his  duo  in  tilhe.6 180 

duo  in  tithe  and  time 17  359 

a  t.  purloin'd  cankers  the. .  .g  3C9 

Tltillating-grains  of  t.  dust. .  .k  321 

Title-hang  looso  above  him*. .  .«7 16 

a  drawer— thy  t's  shame  the.  1 151 

t's  of  good  fellowship* r  2C4 

who  gain'd  no  title o  319 

title  and  profit,  I  resign. ...  ^199 
drop  down  (i  les  and  estates.^  470 
title  to  himself  reserving. . . 6  388 
Title-pagc-tho  world's  all  t-p. .«  434 
Tittercd-t.,  caress'd.kiss'dso.ft  212 
Tlttcrinjj-comca  titt'ring  on  . .c 234 
Tlvy-whero  T.,  foiling  down..m  123 

Toad-like  tho  t.,  ugly  and* gi 

may  in  a  toad's  head j»  304 

hato  tho  cnccndering  of  t's*. «  340 
Tobacco-sublimo  t.,  which. . .  .g  320 

tobacco  is  a  lawyer b  321 

tobacco  is  a  traveller h  321 

tobacco's  a  musician b  321 

taking  their  roguish  t c  S21 

for  thy  sake,  tobacco «  821 

divine  tobacco m  321 

Tocsin-tocsia  of  tLo  soul #20 

To-day-which  you  can  do  t-d.  .p  43 

to-morrow  be  to-<lay <  45 

to-morrow  cheerful  as  t-d g60 

to  speed  to-day e  94 

t-d.  already  wiilka  to-morrow  «o 490 
t-tl.  I  woaLl  {;i  vo  every  thing.  t»  1C9 
love  is  swect.uno  it  to-day.  ,.d  245 
he,  who  can  call  t-d.  his  own.t  190 

I  have  dined  to-day ,p  100 

what  you  can  do  to-day 1 423 

to-day  I  suffer b  424 

I  shall  gladly  to-day  and. ... .6  424 

then  bo  call'd  ?  to-day g  425 

to-morrow,  to-day,  yesterday .«  425 

c^an  call  to-day  his  own u428 

I  have  liv'd  ttvday u  428 

to-day  is  a  ting  in  disGnise-.r  428 
to-day  always  looks  mean . . .  r  428 
as  distant  then  as  'tis  to-day  a  429 
pass  therefore  not  t-d.  in....  e  429 

to-day  itself's  too  late e429 

echoes  through  tho  long  t-d  .J  429 

then  let  us  live  to-day k  429 

find  the  thing  we  fled— t-d.  .n  429 
to-morrow  yet  would  reap  t-d.o  429 
to-morrow  is  a  satire  on  t-d.  .r  429 

Together-t.  we've  lain  in i  437 

go  we  grew  together* y  408 


life  I  we've  been  long  t. q  330 

t.  admiring  works  of  art. . . .  .e  414 

Toil-so  weary  of  toil  and g5 

with  graceless  toil  of  beak. .  .p  22 
I  watched  her  secret  toils. . .  .n  33 

and  lighten  every  toil e  4 

bumble  toil  and. o  48 

hardy  son  of  rustic  toil ^70 

they  neither  toil  nor  spin. .  J 146 
thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin,  ^  140 

a  day  for  toil dl69 

patient  of  thirst  and  toil.. . .  .c  375 
why  all  this  toil  and  trouble.^  406 

hath  thy  toil  o'er  books t406 

in  time-long  task  of  toiL. ...  a  483 

verse  sweetens  toil p  385 

toil,  with  too  much  care. . .  .d  390 

homy  hands  of  toil ^483 

toil  is  the  lot  of  all a  225 

must  govern  those  that  toil,  y  419 
winding  up  days  with  toil*.y  235 
war  he  sung,  is  t.  and  trouble  q  457 

the  toil  of  war* <400 

task  when  many  share  the  t.A  195 

wreaths  for  each  toil 9  200 

unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble*.  .0  477 
thy  t.  o'er  bookj  consum'd.  .g  227 

Blcepe,  after  toyle b  362 

must  be  rai  s'd  with  toil 9  469 

toil  with  rare  triumph s  493 

t's  of  honour  dignify  reposo.o  359 

if  vain  our  toil m395 

bitter  toil,  achieve  its  rest.. u 305 
hard  toil  can  roughen m  483 

Toilod-him  t.  his  children j  296 

souls  toiled  and  striven a  445 

Toiler-blest  to  the  t.  his  hour.j>  440 
joy  to  tho  toiler a  483 

Toiling-t.  upward  in  the Z  225 

toiling  on  and  on  and  on. .  ..u  474 

Token-silent  t.  of  an  April. . .  .g  142 

token  of  a  goodly  day* m  447 

by  that  same  token ^  437 

Told-bcst  being  plainly  told*. .  .198 
portent ious phrase,  "I  t"...r347 

Tolcdo-blado,  T.  trusty a  457 

Toll-toU  for  tho  bravo i  41 

pay  golden  toll  to  passing. . .« 154 
toll  me  tbepurplo  cla:)per. .  .h  136 

Tolling-hcavy-tolUng  funeral. 6  339 

Tomb-the  very  tombs  now. . . .  ^ 59 

cold  shadow  of  the  tomb r  79 

immortal  awakes  from  the  t.  .r  79 

encompass  the  tomb ^81 

epitaph  upon  her  tomb ....  ./104 

upon  our  brazen  t's* y  115 

sunlight  over  t's «161 

t's  are  tho  clothes  of  tho  dea4;  274 
earth  contained  no  tomb..^.^  276 
the  cold,  insensate  tomb  . . .  .r  153 
gilded  t's  do  worms  infold*. .  184 
from  the  t's  a  doleful  sound.  ^'  185 
e'en  from  the  t.,  tho  voice. .  .0  285 
Journey  to  a  splendid  tomb,  m  177 
through  the  rending  tombs  oa  362 

nearer  to  the  tomb r  236 

his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies*. . .  e  362 

the  great  tomb  of  man o  322 

blossomed  by  each  rustic  t..k  441 
time  to  give  them  to  tho  t's. (2448 
lUTfiYM  biiaieU;  Ui$  tomb.m  480 


cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  q  428 
Tombless-fiold  of  the  t.  dead,  .g  457 
To-morrow-leave  that  till  t-m..p  43 

to-morrow  be  to-day <45 

confiQcn  t  to-morrows it  67 

the  destiny  of  to-morrow c  92 

to  be  put  bad  to-morrow. . . .«  94 
to-day  already  ▼alks  t-m. . . . ii;490 
treah  breathing  of  t-m.  creep.2  277 

t-m.  will  be  dying nl52 

to-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  1 1 190 
to-morrow  the  mysterious..  J  407 

to-morrow  may  fail d  245 

tints  to-morrow  with d464 

good-night,  till  it  be  t-m.*. . ./  326 
never  put  off  till  to-morrow. <  433 
t-m,  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have.u  423 
dreaming  of  a  to-morrow. .  .a  429 

t-m.  will  be  as  distant a  429 

defer  not  till  to-morrow  to.  .6  429 

t-m's  sun  to  theo  may b  429 

should  t-m.  chance  to 6  429 

to-morrow's  fate,  though. . .  .c  429 
t-m.  will  bo  another  day . . .  .d  42J) 

to-morrow  you  will  live «  245 

to-morrow  I  will  live c423 

to-morrow  to  fresh  wootla. .  ./420 
t-m.  tho  dreams  and  flowers. ^^  4i3 
to-morrow  is— ah,  whoso. . . .A  420 

what  ddi-ht  is  in  t-m .j  429 

t-m.  comes  and  wo  are  where  ifc  423 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow*./  429 
to-morrow  aro  as  lamps. . . .»» 429 
thou  beloved  to-morrow. . . .n  429 
t-m.  yet  would  reap  to-day.  .0  ilO 
to-morrow  wo  will  open. .. .p  429 
presumption  on  t-m's  dawn.<7  429 

where  Is  to-morrow q  429 

t-m.  is  a  satiro  on  to-day. . . .r  129 
come  say  "t-m"  never  comes  *  429 
if  ••  to-morrow"  never  camo. j  419 
"to-morrow"  proves  "to-day"* 429 

to-morrow  laio ...6  424 

t-m.  shall  bo  yesterday g  425 

this  day  was  yesterday  t-m.^  125 
what  shall  to-morrow  then.  .^  425 
token  of  a  goodly  day  to-m*.i»  4  IT 

t-m.,  to-day,  yesterday 1 425 

Tono-pcrfoct  joys,  tender  t's. .  .k  21 
in  low  and  trembling  tones. .» 140 

childhood's  lisping  tono m  378 

affected  by  a  change  of  tono  .a  380 
sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  t . . .  .i  272 
gentle  t.  among  rude  voices. g  174 

great  ocean  hath  no  tono b  14.T 

the  slightest  t.  of  comfort. .  .r  1C9 
tones  aro  sweet  and  wild. . .  y  201 
tono  could  reach  the  rich. . . ./  S4I 
sang  in  t's  ol  deep  emotion.. < 383 
Tongue-'t ween  my  heart  and  t.*.Jk  64 
prating  t.  had  chang'd  him. .  j  30 

more  than  that  tongue* /  40 

nor  tongue  can  tcU x  61 

tongue  within  my  lip qCS 

and  every  tongue  brings" «;  611 

of  a  woman's  tongue* *72 

what  words  of  tongue .pli 

sale  of  chapmen's  tongues*.  ..tlS 

I  defy  tho  t's  of  soothers y  124 

hath  a  1. 1  say  is  no  man*...  y  125 
more  ponderous  thou  my  t.*.2  240 
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find  tonguca  ia  trees* u  234 

heart  thinks,  his  t.  speaks*.. 7  264 

a  tongue  in  every  star e  2G5 

a  tongno  to  pcrsnacle p  2G6 

sufferings  which  have  no  t.  .n  408 

his  tongue  sounds  ever* y  806 

t.  had  broken  its  chain <  429 

t.,  with  two  rowes  of  teeth,  .a  430 
t's  that  syllable  men's  namcn.b  430 
my  t's  use  is  to  me  no  morc*.c  430 
t.,  though  not  my  heart*.. .  .d 430 

tip  of  his  subduing  t.* «  433 

t'B  I'll  hang  on  every  tree*..  ^430 

Is  there  a  t.,  like  Delia's A  430 

hath  no  t.— but  thought c  423 

from  his  sweet  tongue 1 317 

skillful  alike  with  tongue. .  .n  317 
doors  ore  not  set  on  their  t's.^  430 
bears  not  a  humble  tongue*. n  49C 
walls  have  t's,  and  hedges,  .ee  600 

t's  unto  the  silent  dead C  853 

be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own*. a  825 

was  his  mot  her- tongue x  S4'J 

all  tongues  speak  of  him*. .  y  343 
flod  words  of  tongue  or  pen..v  35G 

tongue  to  move  a  stony v  805 

an  host  of  tongues* aa  806 

tell  mo  of  a  woman's  t.*. . .  .v  476 

is  no  man  if  with  his  t.* 1 479 

motion  of  a  school-boys'  t.*.p  479 
Taluable  a  weapon  is  the  t..  .A  481 
t's  of  dying  men  enforce*. .  ..c  482 
tongue  soe'er  speaks  falsd*.. .« 113 

senates  hang  upon  thy  t r  102 

i.,that  speaks  but  Bomeo's*.n  102 
tongue  did  make  offence*.. ..A  110 
tongue  to  tell  thy  errand*. ...<  121 
ten  well-developed  tongues. . .  i  167 
t.  that  Shakesi)eare spake. . .  .r  167 

thy  thoughts  no  tongue* <  170 

liave  no  tonguc.will  speak*.  .1 280 
Bis  tongue  dropt  manna. . .  .c  332 
understanding,  but  no  t .*. .  .h  879 
tsUBe  and  hollow, though  his  t.«  204 
tongue  and  soul  in  this  be*..6  205 
never  in  the  tongue  of  him*^216 
small  griefs  find  tongues. . .  .x  186 

sacred  tongue  of  God e  282 

music  of  his  own  vain  t.*. . .«  283 

the  iron  t.  of  midnight* v  289 

xestreine  and  kcpen  wel  thy  t.<  453 

tongue  of  leaping  flame n  406 

my  tongue  within  my  lips.  ,h  414 
many  a  man's  t.  shakes*. ,,,q  414 
liair'd  the  aidance  of  the  t.*.  v  414 
spendthrift  is  he  of  his  t.*. .  .x  4*4 
tongue  one  moment's  rest.,  .y  414 
liands,  and  not  our  tongue8*.ti  414 
thy  t.,  thy  face,  thy  limbs*,  .c  178 
let  mildness  ever  attend  thy  t.l  178 
t's  of  mocking  wenches*. . .  .d  870 

make  my  tongue q  244 

his  tongue  is  the  clapper*. .  .1 886 

I  must  hold  my  tongue 0  883 

than  the  sword  whose  t.*. . .  .9  887 
give  it  then  a  tongue  is  wise  j  428 
tongue  is  now  a  stringles8*..y  385 

serpent  by  the  tongue* m  387 

Tongueless-dced  dying  t.*.. .  .m  182 

To>night-breast  t-n.  shall d  32 

Too-too  much  of  a  good  thing. r  490 


Tool-t's  of  working  out m  412 

no  tools  more  ingeniously.  ..e  818 
and  tools  to  work  withal. . .  .g  483 
Tooth-thy  t.  is  not  so  keen*..  .9  210 
shiuper  than  a  serpent's  t.*.5  211 
'gainst  the  tooth  of  time*.  .,.g  426 
one  said  a  tooth  drawer  was. A;  803 
that  defy  the  tooth  of  time.  .$  601 
Toothache-feels  not  the  t.*. . .  .u  390 

the  toothach  patiently* f  003 

I  have  the  toothach* m  303 

what?  sigh  for  thet.* m303 

Top- wanton  tops  do  buss* (59 

on  her  ungrateful  top* p  210 

he  fires  the  proud  tops*^. . .  .m  410 

which  is  the  t.  of  Judgment*.&218 

Topic-authorsl  suit  your  t's.  ..c  298 

Topmost-topmost  in  heaven,  .p  470 

Torch-she  doth  teach  the  t's*. .  .b  19 

torch  of  purple  fire r  271 

as  wo  with  lighted  t's  do*. .  .it  455 
Torment-deceive  nor  fears  t. . .  .e  06 
endless '.  ormcnts  dwell  about.o  238 
Torment ing-.'iits  t.  every  guest.y  414 
Tormcntor-his  t.,  conscience. .  .c62 
Torn-t.,  trampled  and  sullied.. i  457 
Torrcnt-tho  loud  torrent,  and.  .n  70 

the  torrent  of  his  fate 2 117 

t's  gush  the  summer  riUs. .  .r  373 
t's  stain  thy  limpid  source,  .e  366 

a  flaky  torrent  flies 1 393 

stem  the  torrent ^474 

Torrid-in  the  torrid  clime. . .  .a  323 
Torrid-zone-thou  animated  i-z.e  212 
Tortnre-no  chronic  t's  racked. ..2  6 

the  torture  of  the  mind* ^62 

t's  of  that  inward  hell x  61 

tortures,  and  the  touch  of  Joy  .9  389 

hum  of  human  cities  t u  412 

Torturer-the  t.  of  the  brave. .  .a  869 
Torturing-easo  the  t.  hour*.  .10  264 

anguish  of  a  t.  hour* to  355 

Tottering-man.  feebly  t.  forth.h  409 

Touch-can  t.  him  further* n  83 

now  do  I  play  the  touch* J  61 

touch  of  a  vanish 'd  hand. . .  .&  90 
that  t.  pitch  will  be  deflled*.  .q  64 

touch  it  but  lightly n57 

touch  them  but  lightly A  283 

with  surest  touches  pierce*.. 1 283 
some  t.  of  nature's  geniaL . .  ./286 

become  the  touches* 1 283 

that  others  touch  yet  often*. 1 806 
touches,  livelier  than  life*,  .n  814 

I  will  touch  my  mouth g  816 

that  I  might  t.  that  cheek*,  .e  248 
might  t.  the  hearts  of  men.  ,r  885 
not  t.  so  early  o'  mornings,  .p  147 
flower  but  shows  some  L. . .  .5 127 

soft  touch  invisible 1 277 

seemed  all  on  Are  at  the  t. .  .h  411 

music !  that  can  touch i  282 

the  wily  touch  of  love* 1 245 

soiled  by  any  outward  touch.e445 

Touched-God's  finger  t.  him. .  .s  85 

touch'd  on,  dipt  and  rose. .  .n  112 

first  to  be  t.  by  the  thorns. .  .ti  233 

are  not  finely  touched* a  266 

time  has  t  it  in  his  flight. .  .jp  189 

first  to  be  t.  by  the  thorns..  .6  380 

TouGh-stone>t-B.  true  to  try  a,  .i  347 


sum's  true  touch-stones. ...  ^*  267 

Tough-truth  is  tough o  4U 

Tournament-evil  play  at  t o  335 

Toumey-t's  shone  with  daisies  r  138 

Toward-that  is  not  t.  Ood n  347 

Tower-fh>m  their  noisy  t's a  21 

from  their  windy  tower 6  21 

t.  went  down,  nor  left  a  site,  .d  47 

cloud-capi>cd  towers* *  46 

yon  towers,  whose  wanton*.. < 59 
mould'ring  t.  ixilo  ivy  creeps-^  143 
gleams  above  the  ruined  t. .  .<  161 
men  stand  like  solitary  t's. .  J 185 

king's  name  is  a  tower* d  40S 

eagle  o'er  his  aery  towers*. .  .e  368 
other  baubles  in  the  tower,  .p  3SS 

nor  stony  tower* i235 

lofty  towers  down  gazed*... 2; 427 

Towering-a  t.  lily  broken i»  129 

Town-flourishing  peopled  t's*. a  78 

all  the  embowered  town j  273 

town  was  white  with  apple,  j  372 

siege  before  our  town «  245 

man  made  the  town &  491 

the  town  dramatic 9  493 

towns  like  the  living  rock. .  .r430 
Town-cricr-lief  the  t-c.  Bpoke*.^  294 
Toy-a  toy  shunn'd  cleanly ....  0 114 

cast  their  toys  away to  231 

all  is  but  toy^" o235 

trifles  and  fimtastic  toys. . .  .0  413 

Trace-scarce  could  yon  t.  it. .  .cS52 

Track-along  the  trackless  t. .  .d373 

t.  the  steps  of  glory  to  the. .  .2 178 

bright  t.  of  his  fiery  car*. .  .i»447 

Trackless-along  the  t.  track. .  .daTS 

Tract-leaving  no  tract  behind*.  1 21 

Trade-centre  of  the  potter  s  t.  .d  59 

penny  in  the  way  of  trade. . .  j  87 

time  to  every  trade 0  75 

two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er » 95 

what  trade  art  thou* A  319 

two  hours  at  the  trade* k  320 

t.  that  must  play  fool  to*.. .  .it  397 
much  a  t.  to  midce  a  book. .  .v 397 

what  trade  art  thou* <301 

his  t.  was  nothing  else  but  .it  303 
trade  it  may  help,  society. .  j  181 
sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  t.  to  884 
of  us  that  trade  in  lore*. ...  J  283 

what  trade  are  you* ^319 

Trader-speaking  as  a  trader. .  j  SIS 
Tradition-t. :  and  her  voice  is.  ^  354 
walked  but  for  tradition . .  /  J  334 
Traduced-by  ignorant  tongues d4a» 
Traffic-t  through  the  world*.. 6  311 

traffic's  thy  god* «S11 

Tragedian-the  deep  t* » 294 

Tragedy-a  national  t.  lasting.  J  216 

man's  life  a  tragedy 9233 

tragedy  should  blush »  *$ 

a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel,  .y  ^ 

Trail- trails  her  blossom g^^ 

t.  of  the  serpent  is  over  themu»  384 
Trailest-t  thou  the  puissant*.  .«U 
Trailing-t.  garment  of  the.... ^288 

Train-his  long  train  after » 2^5 

with  it  all  the  train  it  leads.. «  373 

last  in  the  train  of  night ^4<^ 

Joined  the  gentle  train ^  2S9 

bear  a  train  of  smiles  and... s 423 
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Tntit-properly  belongs  to  poet  h  JWS 

Traitor-frienda  suspect  fort'B*.a  62 

our  doubtfl  are  traitors* J  96 

fates  with  t's  do  contrive*,  .d  119 

men's  vows  are  "women's  t's*  J  268 

fears  do  make  us  traitors*. .  .h  121 

more  strong  than  t's  arms*.d  211 

the  traitor  still  Ilovo A  431 

the  traitor  to  humanity {431 

the  traitor  most  accursed. .  .t*431 

t's  to  the  block  of  death*. ...  7  431 

thou  art  a  traitor* *  431 

thus  do  all  traitors* w  431 

fTraltorous-not  she  with  t's. .  .10  472 

^Ttamx^mufllcd  tramp  of  ycars.n  423 

^Trampled-torn,  t,,  and  sullied.t  457 

TTrance-their  drowsy  trance. .  .n  876 

TTranquil-t.  its  spirit  seemed.. a  412 

Tranquil! ty-heavcn  was  all  t.  .0  381 

Transflgure-t  s  you  and  me..  .X;  1G7 

Transformed-t.  to  orient* v  41G 

Transform  ing-by  some  t m  221 

Transgrcss-temptation  to  t. . .  ./72 

virtue  that  trangresscs* p  455 

Transgrcssion-by  our  t's ./31 

hist,  doth  repent A 359 

Transition-what  seems  so  is  t.  .a  82 

Transitory-action  Is  transitory. ./  3 

nothing  that  is  transitory.. .  .r  43 

Translate-t.  the  stubbomness*.b  16C 

Translated-t.  to  that  happier..  10 193 

Translation-on  French  t e  294 

Transmuto-t.  Into  gold aj241 

Transparont-eycs  so  t d  109 

Transport-peace  and  t.  to  my..h  201 

heart  can  ne'er  a  t.  know «  397 

Trap-arrows  some  with  traps*. ^7  248 

Trapping-t's  of  a  monarchy. . .  6  3C7 

but  tho  t's  and  tho  suits* c  187 

Trash-peasants  their  vile  t.*.  ..tlOO 

steals  my  purse,  steals  t.*. . .  r  387 

Travcl-Ipity  the  man  who  can  t.?  333 

had  my  lalxjur  for  my  t.*. . .  .r  225 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel. . .  .g  23C 

Phoebus  himscl  could  nay  tSi  3C9 

honor  travels  in  a  strait*. . .  .a  200 

t.makesall  men  country  men.X:430 

he  travels  safest  in  tho  dark. o 430 

Travelled-long  t.  in  tho  ways,  .j  108 

t.  mind  is  the  catholic 1 430 

Traveller-vigour  of  the  t.*.. . .  .p  483 

the  sled  and  t.  slopped ^377 

fair  t's  come  to  tho  west q  411 

t.  to  the  beauteous  west a  412 

the  t's  j  oumey  is  done c  157 

love  the  traveller's  benison.  ,e  403 

to  every  weary  traveller i  214 

In  my  traveller's  history*. .  .u430 

"but  t's  must  be  content*. ...b 431 

we  are  two  t's,  Roger  and  I.  .e  431 

jf  t's  beneath  thee  stay c434 

t.  betwixt  Ufc  and  death r  478 

ppurs  thfi  latcd  t.  apace* r  303 

farewell.  Monsieur  traveller*.* 430 

Travelling-is  ao  fool's  errand.  J  430 

in  travelling  I  shape  myself,  g  430 

t,  downward  ftom  tho  sky. .  .r 402 

Treacherous-t.  in  calm 2  427 

Treachery-hammering  t.* ^^95 

treachery  I  seek  it  out* hb  452 

toux  their  sultJects'  t.* ^437 

M 


Tread-beotlo  that  we  t.  upon*. .  .<  83 

angels  fear  to  tread 1 162 

careless  tread  of  May d  168 

that  bends  not  as  I  tread e  137 

thou  canst  not  tread. but.  ...1 138 
tread  of  coming  footsteps.  ...e  l&l 

to  tread  as  if  tho  wind g  164 

always  docs,  with  heavy  t. .  .A  164 

•he  treads  on  il  so  light* llGi 

I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  . . .  v  83^1 
oh  I  Ughtly.  lightly  tread. . . .  r  389 
tread  was  a  reverberation. .  .a  883 
that  only  treads  on  flowers,  .p  427 
which  he  treads  on  at  noon*.c  332 

one  who  treads  alone .j  2G1 

Mars  might  quake  to  tread,  .d  457 

tread  o'er  the  weltering g  467 

never  tread  upon  them  but..u  3C3 
a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread.  .J  440 
stairs,  as  ho  treads  on* d  341 

Treading-shaking  out  honey,  t.o  140 
her  treading  would  not  bend./  1C4 

Treason-treason  wait  on  him*..c  67 
treason  has  done  his  worst*,  .n  83 

if  this  be  treason,  make w  IOC 

t's,  stratagems,  and  spoils*.aa  283 

far  the  worst  of  treasons c  448 

simple  show  ho  harbours  t.*.v  498 
treason  doth  never  prosper../ 431 
none  dare  call  it  treason ....  /431 

pauses  on  tho  paths  oft j^  431 

while  the  trcTson  I  detest. .  .h  401 
by  t's  tooth  bare  gnawn*. . .  .0  431 

treason's  true  bed* q  4C1 

treason  can  but  peep  to*. . .  .u  431 
betray  d  do  feel  tho  treason*.©  431 
treason,  and  murder,  evor*..y  431 
treason  is  but  trusted  like*,  or  431 

Treasure-precious  t.  of  his*. . .  .^  35 
unattainable  treasure,  adieu. 9  £0 

treasures  that  In  books fc  23 

treasures  of  silver  and  gold,  .k  126 

three  t's,  love  and  light g  253 

would  not  rob  mo  of  a  t g  260 

my  t's,  and  my  rights* t  260 

what  trusty  treasure m  169 

there  is  no  treasure o  170 

rich  tho  treasure d331 

though  wo  find  no  t.  there.  ,p  153 
virtue  ;  tho  only  lasting  t...p 453 
nnnumber'd  treasures  shine.gr  261 

are  out  t's  that  remain m  173 

can  any  t.  in  this  transitory.g  173 

love,  uncertain  treasure o  238 

treasures  which  he  dispenses.t  318 
brcake  in.  and  spoilo  the  t..  .a  392 

clouds  consign  their  t's J  352 

tpT  the  treasures  of  India.  ..,1 353 

purest  t,  mortal  times* h  360 

always  t's,  always  Aricnds. .  .k  485 

Trcasuro-houso-of  the  mind...  »  260 

Treasury-of  everlasting  joy*. . . 1 194 

Tree-shall  aged  men,  like  aged  t's  y  7 

yon  pomegranate  tree* 0  28 

in  the  hollow  tree,  in c  29 

well-tended  fruit  tree .j  37 

voice  was  buried  among  t's.  .d  24 

nods  the  rugged  tree A  41 

that  climbs  the  tall  tree |>  41 

trees  were  full  of  songs  and.  .e  30 
sleep  under  a  firesh  t*s  shade*.c  67 


tho  lopped  tree  in  time «  46 

like  a  lovely  tree  she to  68 

&ith  is  not  a  living  tree a  113 

as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  t's.  .b  102 
the  ruggd  t's  aro  mingling. .  .j  143 
beneath  that  glorious  tree,  .m  14G 
pillars  of  the  palm  t.  bower.  6 148 
then  I  shook  tho  t.  too  rough.2 151 

fast  by  the  tree  of  lifo 1132 

roses  on  your  thorny  tree. . .  ./126 
tongues  I'U  hang  on  every  t.y  430 
credulous  mother,  to  thet.  .x  166 
as  freedom's  treo  is  known. .  1 167 
trees  yield  their  frail  honors.a  411 
next  t.  Shalt  thou  hang  alive  V^^ 
all  rich  with  blossom'd  t's.  .A;  364 
are  golden  fruit  upon  a  t . . .  .j  402^ 
friendship  is  a  sheltering  t..m  172 
t's  cut  in  statues, statues. ...t  176 

did  gently  kiss  tho  treo* to  289 

green  roof  of  trees a  406 

the  trees,  though  summer*. u  195 
the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree. . .  n97 

rcap'daroofthotree c441 

no  other  merriment,  dull  t.  .^'441 
place  is  all  awave  with  trccs.6  432 
t.I  for  thy  delightful  shade. .  .c  434 
long  milk-bloom  on  tho  tree. 1 434 
Hcaya  and  that  courteous  t.k  436 
the  rivers  did  tho  t's  excel. .  J  486 
dreamily,  under  the  trees. .  .h  438 
mulberry-tree  is  of  t's  tho. . .»  438 
oak.  tho  patriarch  of  the  i'a.b  439 
proud  tree  low  bendeth  its.  .e  439 
next  to  ye  both  I  lovo  the  t.  .r  439 
trees,  that  like  tho  poplar. .  .p  440 
no  tree  in  all  tho  grovo  but./432 
profound  this  solitary  tree.m  441 

mid  encircling  trees b  466 

wind  among  the  trees r466 

the  trees  of  tho  forest a  467 

wind  did  gently  kiss  tho  t'8*.n  467 

that  sang  of  trees 9  467 

trees  to  sx>eak* cut  498 

in  heaven  the  trees e326 

each  tree,  laden  with  fairest.^  296 

blossoms  in  tho  trees.. '. .p  348 

t's  by  the  way  should  have*.*  477 
green  on  every  blooming  t. . 6  871 
infant  blossoms  on  the  t's  .  .e  371 
trees  are  in  tho  blossom.  ,..q  372 

upon  tho  parent  treo k  154 

beneath  tho  drooping  tree,  .u  169 

in  cooling  trees,  a  voice 1 212 

full  blossomed  trees m  212 

of  life's  strange  tree d2U 

the  t.  her  step  she  turned. . .«  864 

find  tongues  in  trees* u234 

the  tree  of  deepest  root k  236 

t's  in  the  autumn  winds. . .  .2  375 
give  me  again  my  hollow  t. . .  s  223 
amidst  mouldering  trees. . .  .x  3C5 
tcmxKsrance  is  a  tree  which. o  417 

and  many-nested  trees k  479 

Treo  bough-t-b's  swaying Z  373 

Tr  ilis-t.  where  grai>e-vincs. . . .«  31 
Tr?-mble-nerves  shall  never  t*. .  10  72 

tremble  thou  wretch* j  75 

needle  trembles  to  the  pole.  ^380 
t.  for  this  lovely  frame. . . . .'  ./290 
tremble  and  stttt*f« <29i 
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calm,  dlfftiBlTe.  tromblefl. . .  .d  875 

glitt'rixxg as  they  tiembls.  ...t  277 

that  tremblefl  in  tho  breast. .  1 844 

Ttembled-hell  t.  at  tlie  hideous  m  62 

trembled  on  its  stem o  141 

mighty  mount  Olympus  t.,.p363 

oak  shakes  that  ne'er  t e  i39 

Trcmblest-thon  t.  and  tho*. . .  .<  121 
Trembling-the  t.  eye  bright. .  d  132 

t.  heart  to  wisdom io470 

letters  unto  t.  hands «81C 

three  on  the  naked  lime  t.  ...t432 
Tromulous-t.  skeins  of  rain. , .  v851 
Tremulously-watcr-lilies  lay  iJe  151 

Trespass-it  did  bass  my  t* e  422 

Stess-trcsscB  to  tho  mom a  143 

abroad  its  verdant  t's « 151 

brandish  your  crystal  t's*. .  .n  289 
dog  star  shall  scorch  thy  t's.g  370 

tresses  are  not  stirr'd. bZQ2 

tresses,  that  wear  Jewels 1 189 

the  t's  of  her  hair  of  gold. ...  0 189 
iair  t's  man's  imperialraoe . .  r  1S9 
up  those  t's:  O,  what  love*. . .  <  189 
Trial-hours  of  t.  and  dismay. .  f/'275 
thou  Shalt  by  trial  know..  .wSCC 
the  child  of  t..  to  mortality  .p  441 

square  my  trial n  407 

marks  tho  passing  of  the  t. .  .0  441 
capable  till  the  t.  comes. ....  b  442 
fsith  must  havo  great  trials.  J  442 
t's  tcaclrus  what  we  are. . .  .m  442 

Tribe-a  handful  to  tho  t's v  79 

formed  of  two  mighty  t's. .  .u  393 

badgo  of  all  our  tribo* a  328 

tribes  in  i>cace  unite. g  339 

TMbute-to  thee  their  t.  bring. n  15C 

golden  t.  bent  to  pay .j  8G4 

no  moro  t.  to  bo  paid*. ,  »...p  IGT 

not  one  cent  for  tribute r  329 

other  tribute  at  thy  hands*. .&  259 

soil  must  bring  its  tribute. m  881 

IMissing  tribute  of  a  sigh.. .  .«8d2 

Tribunal-proclaim  thy  dread  t.b  218 

Trice-in  at.,  or  a  suddaine.  ..n234 

Trick-t's  in  plain  and  8imple*.]»44 

tricks  and  ceremonies*. o  62 

for  tricks  that  are  vain n  87 

not  shap'd  for  sportive  t's*  .as  255 
it  proved  an  intellectual  t. . .  5 173 
play  all  my  tricks  in  hell. . .  .0  401 
tricks  he  hath  had  in  him*,  .e  178 
tricks  to  show  the  stretch.,  .a  49C 

all  his  tricks  founder* k  310 

plays  such  fontsAtio  tricks*.to  346 
Trickle-it  t.  from  its  source. . .«  848 
Trickled  -silent  shower  that  t.  c  852 

Trickling-t  through  the e  434 

Tried-by  whom  the  new  are  1. 1 170 
is  to  blamo  that  has  been  t.  ./454 
lives  the  man  that  has  not  t.«  8G2 

Trifle-trifles  I  alike  pursue 1 13 

a  trifle  makes  a  dream <  97 

leave  such  a  trifle u  162 

trifles,  light  as  air*. q  225 

win  us  with  honest  trifles*. .  { 44.i 
painted  t.  and  lantastic  toys.o  442 

trifles  make  the  sum  of. 9  442 

at  every  trifle,  scorn  to  taker  442 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles.. .«  442 
we  sit  too  1090  90  trifles** » » .  U42 


think  naught  a  trifle v  442 

TriU-melody,  a  tender  triU #83 

Trillium-see  the  purple  t's. .  •  .e  168 
Trimmer~their  poet,  a  sad  t. .  .y  840 
Trip-t  we  after  the  nights*. .  y  112 

though  he  trip  and  fall ^379 

Tripping-t.  among  the  wild. .  J  435 
Trlppingly-t.  on  the  tongue*. g  394 
Triton-hear  old  Triton  blow. .  .p  66 
this  Triton  of  the  minnows*  r  498 
Triumph-ourselves,  are  t.  and..t  49 

In  their  triumph  die* Jk  89 

harebells  cam  a  triumph. ...  a  142 

view  thy  triumph ^'165 

wit  of  poets'  triumphs ^835 

who  in  triumph  advances.,  .r  462 

inglorious  triumphs u  463 

toil  with  rare  triumph s  493 

tho  triumph  of  principles. .  J  830 

Triumphant-exulting  on  t. . .  .0  200 

Triumphod-t.  o'er  our  arms . .  9  452 

Trivial-contests  rise  fkom  t... .«  362 

all  trivial  fond  records*. ...  Ji;  262 

Trod-a  path  that  must  be  t 1 82 

against  her  ankles  as  she. . .  .j»  134 

Trodden-crushed  or  t.  to  tho b  4 

t.  on  by  rain  and  snow X;  141 

a  flro  is  quickly  troddeii  out*  A 123 
Troop-him  in  tho  thickest  t..  ,6  461 

routed  the  whole  t r  456 

my  troops  are  tho  wind d  404 

Trope-out  there  flew  a  trope. .  .e  414 
Trophy-the  t.  of  thy  fairer. . .  .r  144 

Tropic-airs  of  tho  tropics a  440 

tropics,  or  chill'd  at  tho  pole  1 478 
Tropical-whoset. luxuriance.  A;  131 
Troth-again  wopllghtodour  t.  b  242 

not  break  my  troth* <291 

Troublo-t.  brought,  affecting.. .  .5 1 
war,  ho  sung,  is  toil  and  i,..q  457 
why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  e  40G 
slow  defence  against  trouble  e.4G9 
full  of  t.  and  full  of  care ..  .oa  192 

do  breed  unnatural  t's* e  859 

unapt  to  toil  and  trouble*. . .  o  477 

Troubled-is  liko  a  fountain  t*.r  476 

anxious  or  troubled,  when.  .11 345 

as  she  is  troubled  with*.. . .  ^810 

Troublesome-how  t.  is  day c  79 

t.  it  sat  upon  my  head* u  367 

Troutr^irects  tho  roving  trout  n  123 
swift  t's,  diversified  with . .  .6124 

Trowel-clink  of  trowel «  74 

masons  with  trowels iia09 

Truant-I  have  a  truant  been*. .  x  73 
ears  play  truant  at  his  tales*  p  102 
and  truant  husband  should.  10  203 

not  such  a  t.  since  my* &  237 

Truc^-servcth  for  a  flag  of  t.*.  .r  124 

bugles  sound  tho  truce ^831 

truce  to  eorihly  core ./ 369 

Truckle-bcd-lio  in  honour's  t-b.d  199 

Tradgcd-he  trudged  along x  65 

True-'tis  easy  to  bo  true ^46 

when  they  come  true 10  96 

true  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. . .  .as  63 

keep  your  love  true c64 

be  true  to  your  word  and ...  .d  64 

all  men's  faces  are  true* o  111 

small  service  is  true  service. n  120 
'Us  pity;  and  pity  'Us  'tis  t.*.<  2U 


my  heart  is  true  as  steel*. . .  .e  12S 

and  thy  friend  bo  true et  123 

virtue  to  love  the  true v  453 

else  it  is  not  true .ptBS 

true  and  honorable  wife*.  ...e  465 
St  is  as  true  as  sunbeams. . .  .&  469 
that  which  was  provad  true  ./SIT 
true  08  tho  nccdlj  to  the  polajr  122 

may  to  yourself  be  true btSL 

look  thou  be  true* g  251 

are  you  good  men  and  truo*.r254 
in  life  and  death  are  true. . . .p  163 
a  t.  friend  is  forever  a  firicnd.d  173 
which  makes  the  true  nian*.p  ISL 
do  but  insinuate  what  is  t.  ..9  837 

true  one  to  anothei* x419 

too  t.  and  too  sacred  to  be. .  .p  ITS 
unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  Ukoan 

that  makes  true  good ./24I 

true  to  true  feeling v  244 

to  thine  own  self  be  true* ...»  44S 
my  man's  as  true  as  steel*,  .k  441 
more  strange  than  truo*. ...  .j  419 

dare  to  be  true n4i& 

single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  t.*.<  44$ 

time  approves  it  true e  47> 

deep  lifo  of  all  that's  truo. .  j  10> 
angry  at  a  slander,  makes  it  t.aSST 
nothing  true,  but  heaven. .  .«»4S£ 
Truly-s]M*ak  truly,  shame  tho.n44S 
Trump-tiU  the  last  tmmpbc..olS£ 
trump  did  sound,  or  drum*.  6  4C1 

Tmmpet-blcw  no  t.  in  the m  52 

trumpet  of  his  own  virtues*  j  455 

tmmpets  loud  clangor p4ST 

kettle  to  tho  trumpet  speak*.!  4!^ 

sound  truzupctsl  let* jiZO 

t's  of  somo  heavenly  host. . . .«  4o3 
trumpet  to  his  purposes*. .  .m  4C7 

trumpets  of  tho  sky /37r 

trumpet;  whence  he  blow. .  .6  333 
t.!  tho  dead  have  all  heard.  .66  333 
loud  t's  wondrous  sound..  .a<i3C2 
great  deeds,  need  no  trumpet.e  4I> 
steeds,  and  trumx>ets  clang*. v  475 
Trunchcon-the  marshal's  t.*. . ./  2:3 
Trunk-into  the  t's  of  men*.  ...d  113 

Trast-love  all,  trust  a  few* a  44 

trust  men,  and  they m  61 

out  the  sun,  Trust  to  me n  61 

trust  not  him  that  hath* «  61 

trust  that  man  in  nothing.  • .  .e  63 

trust  thy  honest  offer'd. <l  73 

trust  the  flattering  truth  of.  .h  97 

It  can  feel  trust i  30 

a  wise  man  will  not  trust »  95 

trust  to  mortal  things aa  93 

experience,  trust  him  not. . .  v  107 
one  070  doth  please  our  t. . .  ./109 
trust  themselves  with  men*. X  234 

trust  not  yourselves n  170 

pillar  of  my  trust,  tho  true,  o  169 
I  can  but  trust  that  good. . .  .e  202 
O  yet  we  t.,  that  somehow. .  ^202 
in  such  low  things  our  tmst./209 

trust  no  future,  howe'er r  175 

greatest  t.  between  man  and.iff  442 
you  as  holy  men  trust  God..y44t 
a  soul  that  trusts  in  heaven  ..s  442 

put  your  trust  in  God aa  442 

better  trust  all  and  bo.  ••• . ,  .a  443 
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trust!  O  endless  sense  of  r«it.b  443 

trust  him  in  the  dark* 0  443 

«o  far  vrill  I  trust  thee* ^443 

■orry  I  must  never  trust*. .  .m  431 
Tiolatcfl  his  trust  .'s  more  a.  .c  448 

an  unfaltering  trust k  3C0 

will  trust,  that  Co  who  heed8.{310 
safe  and  sound  your  trust  Ia.o  474 
time,  that  talkcs  on  trust. . .  .r  425 

tyrant  now  trusts  not r447 

.only  friend  ho  now  dare  t. .  .r  447 

generous  t.  in  human  kind. n  488 

Trustod-to  bo  t.  is  a  greater. .  .c  443 

was  ever  poet  so  t.  before. . .  .c  836 

treason  is  but  trusted  like*.  .«431 

Trustfully-t.  my  sxiirit  looks.. d443 

Trustinc-t.  heart  that  lives...  .d  259 

Trustworthy-such  a  man  is  t .  ^  445 

Truth- 1.  dwells  underground. . .  .«9 

wit,  seeking  truth  from  causo.<7  8 

beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty .6 18 

as  truth  in  somo  hereafter. .  .p  18 

the  types  of  truths ^"39 

choico  between  t.  and  reposo.w  55 
the  t.  as  I  will  mako  them*. .  .u  68 

divino  mcl  dioua  truth 6  28 

tau~ht  truths  as  refln'd A  63 

hcap'd  for  truth  to  ovcrpoer'^.*  77 

tnith  shines  brightest n68 

lu  the  strlfo  of  truth  with ^88 

the  dignity  of  truth  la  lost. . . « 03 

by  truth  shall  spread a  90 

v.-hcro  doubt,  their  truth  is.  ..&9G 
trust  tlioflattcringt.of  8leep*.A97 

truth  is  courage Z113 

the  truth  in  masquerade. . .  .n  113 

think  truth  woroafool* rll3 

t.  is  everywhere  confcss'd.  .n  S4i 
songs  consccrato  to  t.  and.  .m306 
the  t.  shall  bo  thy  warrant. . .  1 399 
t.  in  studious  rhymes  to  pay.e450 
t.  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom.c  353 

and  speech  is  truth p  400 

not  truth,  but  persuasion. . .«  324 
my  sight  and  scnso  of  truth.d  343 
kindness,  by  enduring  t. . .  .^  475 

the  test  of  truth,  love c423 

bring  truth  to  light* c  427 

tries  tho  troth  in  evcrything.d423 
t.  shines  tho  brighter  clad  in.g337 

still  revolt  when  truth m  167 

toll  him  diaagrccablo  tmths.a  170 

footsteps  of  truth tt224 

for  they  breatho  truth* p  220 

feel  great  fs,  and  tell  them..«  334 

truth  in  worthy  song a  335 

truest  t.,  tho  fairest  beauty.. a  335 
gravestones  tell  t.  scarce.. . .  ./184 
fling  tho  winged  shafts  of  t..u  337 

know  then  this  truth n454 

make  them  lords  of  truth....  y  455 
t.bet ween  us  two  forevcrmorc.2:172 
some  day  hidden  truth  be.. . .  n  175 
God  is  truth  and  light  his.  .m  180 
when  sober  truth  prevails. .  .i  201 
ckiiming  t.  ,and  t.disclaiming  g  370 
t.  comes  to  us  from  tho  past.£  190 
smiling  at  the  sale  of  truth,  j  200 
0cicnce  is  certainty.  Is  truth^370 
the  Justice  and  the  truth*. .  y  219 
do  I  not  la  plainest  truth*,  .a  246 


the  truth  of  truths  is  love. .  .d  239 
deepest  truths  are  best  read.^'  443 
t.  is  sensitive  and  Jealous. .  Jc  443 
the  vantage-ground  of  truth. 2  443 
how  sweet  the  words  of  t. .  .«a  443 

truth,  liko  the  sun. 0  443 

t.  crushed  to  earth  shall  ri8e.i>443 
short  armistice  with  truth,  .q  443 
t.  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe.  r  443 

truth  is  always  strange «  443 

all  men  that  believe  in  truth.^  443 

truth  is  the  hiest  thing u  443 

truth  herself,  if  clouded o  443 

truth  is  easy,  and  the  light.  .10413 

bind  and  loose  to  truth x  443 

truth  in  tho  end  shall shino.y  443 
truths  on  which  depends. . .  ,a  444 
Pilate's  question  put  to  t. . .  .5444 
free-man  whom  the  t.  makes.c  441 
t.  is  unwelcome,  however. .  .d  444 
give  them  L  to  build  upon  .  .6  444 
t.  has  rough  flavours  if  we.  .g-Hi 
nobler  the  t.  or  sentiment. .  .A  444 
truth  is  the  summit  of  bcing.i  44  i 
t.  only  smells  ewcct  forever.  .J  44 i 

t.  from  his  lips  provail'd 1 444 

one  tdiscovercd  is  immortaLm444 

truth  is  tough  o444 

best  way  to  como  to  truth. .  .p  444 
to  love  t.  for  truth's  sake. . .  .q  444 
that  word  were  not  the  truth.r  444 
a  hair's- breadth  from  the  t.  .r  444 

truth  silences  tho  liar «  441 

got  but  the  t.  onco  uttered... < 441 
golden  padlocks  on  t's  lips,  .u  444 
truth  forever  on  the  8caffold.o  44 i 
arm  thyself  for  tho  truth. .  .10  444 
truth  makes  on  tho  ocean  of.z  414 
armor  against  hurt  liko  tho  t.y  414 
t.,  when  not  sought  after. . .  .s  44 1 
who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure.  6  445 
not  a  truth  has  to  art  or  to.  .a  445 
slain  by  the  t.  they  assailed. a  445 

truth  indeed  came  onco d  445 

t.  is  impossible  to  bo  soiled.  .e445 
thy  tongue  on  the  anvil  of  t./4i5 
truth  is  tho  source  of  every  .^r  445 
t.,  needs  no  flow'rsof  speech^;  445 
of  darkness  tell  us  truths*.. .  1 445 
will  Und  where  truth  is  hid*.n  445 
t.  should  live  from  ago  to*. .  .p  445 
tell  t.,  and  shamo  tho  devil*.^  445 
toll  t.,  and  shamo  tho  devil.  .b446 
while  you  live,  tell  truth*. .  .q  445 
that  truth  should  bo  silent*. r  445 
they  breatho  truth,  tliat*. . . .»  415 
many  oaths  that  make  tho  t.*.^  445 
t.  to  th'  cud  of  reckoning*.. t) 415 
t.  is  always  straightforward. y  415 
search  for  tho  truth  is  the. . .«  415 
truth,  and,bycon8oqucnce.aa41' 
truth  is  the  work  of  God. . .  .a  413 

the  fair  Jewel  truth c  443 

truths  that  wake,  to  perish.. d  410 
truth  is  sunk  in  thedecp. .-  .c 410 
t.  was  never  indebted  to  .1  'Jo»/'41G 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth. .»  300 
wish  yourHclf  where  truth  iB.j  401 
and  steadfast  truth  acquit,  .m  418 
whom  t.  and  wisdom  lead.  .10 103 
wisdom  is  only  in  truth,. . .  .d  409 


t.  fh>m  which  they  spring.,  .r  313 
truth  from  hia  lips  pixjvailed^*  317 
truth  miscall'd  Bimplicity*.ty  496 

truth  needs  no  colour* u  499 

religion,  if  in  h  .avcnly  t's.  .j 357 
he  alone  has  found  tho  truth.<7  3 16 
takes  this  carp  of  truth*.  .,aa  113 

truth  is  perilous  never <  104 

visible  and  certain  truth. . .  .r  104 

truth  be  veiled e  108 

to  truth's  house  thero  is. . .  .^  108 
the  voice  of  tho  t.  is  heard.  ./371 
truth,  one  martyr  more. . .  Ma  255 

truths  you  had  sown a  256 

for  truth  makes  holy 1 250 

art  with  truth A408 

stars  as  sorrow  shows  us  t'o  .j  408 
cmths  that  mako  tho  truth*,  .a  293 

your  truth  and  valor 1 312 

hero  patriot  t.  her  glorious.. a  307 
t.  hath  better  deeds  than*.,  .m  383 
authority  and  show  of  t.*. . .«  384 
keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth.d  383 
sweet  ornament  which  t*. .  .n  385 
greatest  t's  aro  tho  simplcst.d  384 

Truthful-US  t.  to  ourselves o  408 

Tmthfulness-sinco  t.,  as  a . . . ./;  445 
Try-mine  honour  let  mo  try-.c  200 

time  tries  the  troth  in d  428 

you  must  a  hundred  try ...  .c  170 

shall  I  try  my  friends* r  170 

times  that  try  men's  souls*.  A  425 

touchstone  truo  to  t.  a  frlcnd.i  347 

Tub-in  orange  tuba,  and  beds. o  315 

every  tub  must  stand  upon.r  3G0 

Tube-tulip  at  end  of  its  tube.  ..t  158 

his  lips  upon  a  thousand  t's.d  406 

Tuberoso-the  tub'roso  over... i 371 

t.,  with  her  silvery  light /158 

Tuft-scarlet  t's  aro  glowing  in.c  148 

tho  basil  tuft  that  waves. . .  .&  134 

a  t.  of  daises  on  a  flowery  loa.i  US 

Tuftod-ripening  tho  t.  clover,  .c  136 

Tug-ho  this  way  tugs r256 

then  was  the  tug  of  war. . . .  .r  457 

Tulip-tho  t's  lift  their  proud, . r  131 

plant  t's  upon  dunghills. . .  .h  158 

tulip  at  end  of  its  tube 1 153 

tho  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen./;  153 
Butch  tulips  from  their  bods./ 15  J 
tulip's  petal  shino  in  dew.  .m  158 
tulips  out  of  envy  burned.,  .v  127 
Tulip-troe-the  tulip-treo  high.*;  270 

'tis  shadowed  by  tho  t-t d  441 

Tumult-clouds  in  airy  t.  fly . . .  <  277 

not  all  the  t.  of  the  earth ...  Ml 4 

Tumultuous-privacy  of  Rtorm/377 

Tunable-moro  t.  than  lark*... .«  240 

Tune-that  sings  eo  out  of  t*. . .  ./2S 

to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept*. . .  .c  36 

bird's  tunes  aro  no  tunes.... n  78 

tunes  to  thy  dancing  leaves. c  134 

out  of  t.,  ancient  catches. . .  .h  319 

into  perfect  tune V2U 

should  keep  in  tuno  so  long.o  236 
I  am  incapable  of  a  tuno.  ...h  282 
of  that  great  tune,  to  which,  v  282 

tune  his  merry  note* g  433 

Tuned-notes  well  t.  to  her  sad .  .j  28 
Tuneful-calls  up  the  t.  nations.n  26 
Turban*keep  their  impious  t'8*»  4S6 
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with  white  silken  turbans,  .^r  111 
Tarbid-rock8  and  t.  watcn. . . .t  113 

Turbot-no  t'a dignify  my cl2i 

Turf-turf  abovo  thcc,  flriend.  ...wZ 
Ibo  t.  is  warm  beneath  her.  .d  HO 
green  mountain  turf  shoulJl.^  IC-i 
the  green  turf  lio  lightly  on.r  134 

a  stream  of  tender  turf e  43^1 

Turn-timo  goes  by  turns,  and..B  10 
t.  the  adamantine  spindle. .  ,ff  330 

turn  where  he  turns ^  137 

t's  the  giddy  wheel  around.. a 339 

t's,  with  ceaseless  pain u  2C0 

fortune's  wheel  is  on  the  t.  .n  1G5 

turn  round  and  round v  317 

ill  wind  t's  none  to  good. . .  .u  4C7 

by  turns  the  Muses  sing eiol 

t.  the  current  of  a  woman's. /i;  473 
turns  aside  his  scythe  to. . .  ./4SG 
they  turn  like  marigolds. . .  .&  4S7 

Tumed-t.  to  rottenness u  200 

to  the  grave  1 1.  me  to  sco.  ...1 13^1 
Tuming-whcro  there  is  no  t..k  2^7 

as  turning  the  logs k  i03 

turning,  with  splendour^. .  .a  410 
Turtle-the  love  of  the  turtle. .  .a  223 
Tutor-discretion  bo  your  t*. . .  .r  04 
Tuzzcs-the  t's  on  thy  check. .  .o  321 
Twain-t.  have  met  like  the.  ...A  171 

twain  at  once \  .i*  301 

Twang-gics  many  a  twang . . .  ^'  303 

Twanged-sharply  t.  off* p  201 

Twccdledco- tweedledum  and  t.j  4C0 
Twcedledum-t.  and  twccdlcdec  j  400 
Twenty-one  nightingale  for  t.klZl 
Twice-old  man  is  t.  a  child*  . . .  .x  C 
everything  is  t.  as  largo. .  .aa  492 
T^'Ig-as  the  t.  is  bent  the  tree's  b  102 

every  twig  and  stalk ^^441 

T^'iiight-ovening  twilight  fades.dl  G 
at  the  repairing  t.  wander. . .  .j  70 
under  the  pall  of  twilight.  ..d  277 
night  into  day  through  t. .  .to  205 

he  loved  the  twilight ^'  SCG 

the  dimness  of  their  t n  123 

t.  melts  beneath  the  moon. .  ^  105 

t.pale  she  grants  us hlU 

alone  in  the  twilight  gray.,  .a  134 
thro'  the  summer  t.,  still. .  ,b  13G 
heart  that  keeps  its  t.  hour.m  250 

as  t.  gives  its  gleam 2374 

dawn»  who  see  in  t's  gloom. a  333 

twilight  upon  the  earth 1 2SS 

none  by  the  dew  of  the  t.  ..&b  150 

'twas  t.  and  the  sunless k  44G 

now  the  t.  shadows  hie m  44C 

in  the  t.  of  morning o4iG 

sweet  shadows  of  twilight,  .p  446 
first  pale  stars  of  twilight. .  .q  446 

rest  and  t.  prevailed r  446 

twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy .  .u  446 
had  changed  to  grateful  t. . .  o  44G 
twilight  grey  had  in  her. . .  .a  447 

O  the  sweet,  sweet  t 5  447 

the  weird  northern  t e  447 

t's  soft  dews  steal  o'er {447 

t.,  ascending  slowly  from. . .o 447 

arch'd  walks  of  t.  groves {  440 

O  twilight!  spirit  that  does. .«  447 
Twin-two  t's  of  winged  race,  .n  800 
Twia'brothezHBleep  death's  t-b.e  81^ 


Twine-let  mo  t.  mine  arms*. . .«  346 
Twining-t.  from  love  so  sweet. d  198 
T^'inkle-bid  the  taper  twinkle. «  67 

mom  to  twinkle  from to  130 

twinkle  from  the  rocks h  106 

an  eye  that  twinkles k  109 

daisy's  eyes  are  a-twinkle. .  .s  138 
twinkle  their  mute  praises.. &  139 
Twinkling-t.  vapors  arose  ...  .A  411 
their  many  twinkling  feet,  .to  302 
many  leaves  all  twinkling. . .t  432 
but  the  twinkling  of  a  star,  .a?  489 

Twisted-t.  round  a  comb h  143 

Twit-t.  with  cowardice  a  man*.b  65 
Twitter-their small  notes  t. . .  y 273 

Twittering-wcro  t.  abovo vf  325 

Two-angels  issued,  where  but.  J  81 
never  takes  one  alone,  but  t.  .q  81 
lies  to  hide  it  makes  it  two. .  .o  88 
we  two  among  them  wading.o  140 
two  words,  ••  sustain  "  and.  .j  332 
ti  roses  on  one  slender  spray  J^  153 

two  voices  are  there m  ^50 

It  most,  grows  two,  thcreby..n  444 
when  two  Join  in  the  same..^  3C0 

our  two  lives  grew  like 2  4i9 

two  souls  with  but  a  single. n  449 
two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  .n  449 
two  lovely  berries  moulded*g  449 
two  seeming  bodies,  but*. .  .g449 
has  two  strings  to  his  bow.. 2 489 
Typo-types  in  these  thou  dost.. .«  9 
type  of  heaven's  unspeakable  w  17 
type  of  the  wise  who  soar. . . .«  26 
finding  in  itself  the  tho  types.!  49 
typo  of  all  the  wealth  to  be.  .g  141 
a  type  ofbeauty.orofpowor.^  143 
t.  of  his  harangues  so  dozy .  .n  149 

very  typo  of  iVcahness n  278 

a  noble  type  of  good s  474 

Tyrannous-t.  to  use  it  like  a*.c  405 

I  knew  him  tyrannous* p  448 

Tyranny-t.  absolves  all  faith,  .u  447 
think'st  thou  thero  is  no  t.  .b  448 
tyranny  is  far  the  worst  of. .  .e  448 
great  tyranny,  lay  thou*. . .  ,k  448 
tyranny  to  strike  and  gall*.  .<  448 
tyranny  and  rage  of  his*. . .  .r  328 
law  ends,  tyranny  begins. .  ./307 

in  nature  is  a  tyranny* a  220 

t.  tremble  at  patience*. .....  ^  211 

her  t.  had  such  a  grace o  473 

Tyrant-the  tyrant  never  sat. . .  .<  86 
thou  tyrant  I  do  not  repent*,  .p  91 

tho  little  t.  of  his  fields g  114 

hell's  grim  tyrant .o  105 

should  bo  call'd  tyrants*. . . .g  110 
'tis  time  to  fear,  when  t.*. ,,u  121 
luckless  hour,  my  t.  fair. . .  .g  266 
to  fly  that  tyrant,  thought,  .h  228 
kings  will  be  t's  i^om  policy.^  366 

oh  tyrant  love o  244 

sovereign  is  called  a  tyrant.  ,d  449 
reverse  the  tyrant's  wish. .  .h  473 

tyrant  only  to  please q  447 

tyrant  now  trusts  not r  447 

strikes  the  crown  of  tyrants. f  447 

blood  of  tyrants  is  not d  448 

a  tyrant  is  the  greatest ./448 

bloody  t.,  and  a  homicide*. . .  {  448 
how  caa  t's  safely  govern*!  ,fi  448 


tyrants'  fears  decrease  not*..p  448 
untitled  t.  bloody  scepter'd«.r  448 
this  t.  whose  sole  name*. ...  .a  449 

a  company  of  tyrants  is 6  449 

to  t's  is  obdedience  to  Ood. ..<  355 

t's,  whose  delegated  cruelty. b  418 

this  hand,  to  tyrant's  ever,  .d  330 

Tyrian-I^inges  from  a  T.  loom.J  439 

TJ. 

TJgly-that  makes  me  ugly* '50 

not  ugly,  and  is  not  lame. ... 9  92 
spite  of  u.  looks  and  threats.a  270 
UmbreUor-the  u's  ribs  display  ./32a 
underneath  the  u's  oily. . . .  ^^322 
tTnafTected-simplicity  and  u  ..d  138 
Unapt-u.  to  toil  and  trouble*.. «  477 
Unasked-good  u.  in  mercy  . . .m  407 
Unattempted-yet  in  prose  or. lb  494 

Unawed-u.  by  influence a  307 

Unbecoming-think  u.  in  me.. n 255 

Unbclief-u.  In  denying  them .  .a  20 

dungeon  doors  of  unbeUcf .  .s  443 

unbelief  is  blind A  449 

no  strength  in  unbelief gU9 

fearful  unbelief  is  u.  in ./449 

TJnbelieving-u.  part  of  tho. . .  .0  879 
Unbidden-u.  guests  are  often*  x  1S3 
Unblemishod-u.  let  me  ]ive....«115 
Unblest-spcars  and  unblest..  .w  407 

e'en  in  Faradiso  unblest d  476 

weak  soul,  within  itself  u. . . b  463 

Unborn-aboy  is  better  unbom.plOl 

better  to  bo  unborn  than.. .  .1:203 

by  you  tho  u.  shall  have 2  237 

Unbosom-spring  u.  every ...  ..j>  373 

Unbreeched-saw  myself  u.*. .  .k  262 

Unbribed-unbribcd.  by  gain.. a  307 

Unburied-bodios  of  u.  men  ...  j  31 

Uncertain-ways  unsafest  are.  ..d93 

the  end  of  war's  uncertain*,  .v  4€0 

aflairs  of  men  rest  still  u.* .  .9  354 

Uncle-"  Ay,"  quoth  my  ti.*...pl83 

my  prophotio  soul !  mine  u.*A49) 

married  with  my  uncle*. . . .»  475 

Uncofflned-unknelled — ^u.,  and.j  89 

Unconflned-u.  restraint 1 389 

Unconquered-star  of  the  u. . . . 9  4C5 

Unconscious-u.  uttered  ...... d 259 

Uncorrupt-are  u.  sufiacicnt . .  J  35T 

Uncorrupted-his  u.  heart n  319 

Uncouplo-u.  here,  andletus*.«2iS 
Unction-flattering  u.  to  your*  6125 
unction  of  a  mountebank* .  .i  349 
Uncurl-hair  tliat  now  uncurls*  v32I 
Uncurrent-off  with  such  u.*.  .y  18$ 
Undefllcd-well  of  English  u. . .  .1 33T 
Undcr-but  u.  them  all  thero. .  j2S3 

Underground-stag  from  n. 112 

and  wake  the  nations  a. . .  .oa  362 

low  underground ia1C6 

Underling-that  we  are  u's*. ...  y  254 

Understand-well ;  that  is  to  u.  r  S8 

they  do  not  themselves  a. . .  .9  336 

even  a  babe  may  understand  d  12T 

Understanding-find  you  an  u...n  14 

understanding  to  direct e  49 

improvement  of  tho  u e.223 

understandings  can  make. .  .ft  107 
give  it  an  understanding*... b  379 
a  man  of  moderate  u.* ^297 
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U?'1er8tood-dnIl  world  is  ill  u..^ 33 

he  undf^rstood  by  rote o  350 

great  First  Caase,  least  n. . .  .9 180 

before  he's  understood. /  298 

u.  belongs  to  every  one x  443 

for  be  it  understood e  329 

Undertaker-yo  u's  tell  us A  322 

Undervaluc-if  she  u.  me c  CI 

Undeaerved-an  u.  dignity. . . .  *c  200 

tJndiscovered-u.country  ft'om*/176 

Undone-give,  to  want,  to  be  u.  .e  94 

good  undone  for  the  living,  .h  483 

and  be  again  undone y239 

to  bo  undone  forever p  4G4 

what's  done,  cannot  be  u.*.  .r  119 

and  cannot  bo  undone 9  242 

Undross-fair  u . ,  best  dress ^13 

drcsse  and  undresso  thy  soul./3.>C 

"Dncasy-u.  lies  ihe  head  that*..X;3G8 

uneasiy  lie  the  heads ........  rf  304 

Unenjoyod-is  mind  u h  2C5 

Unequal-made  by  nature  u. .  .*»  104 

Unexpected-how  much  u.* i  72 

Unexprcased-uttercd  or  u <  344 

Unlaith-faith  and  u.  can  ne'or/113 
u.  in  aught  is  want  of  faith ./113 
Unfaithful-faith  u.  kept  him.  .&  200 
Unfathomable-sea  I  whose  . . .  .1427 
Un£athomed-the  dark  u.  caves.«304 
Uufelt-tiU  then  u.,what  hands.©  179 

Unfinished-imperfect,  u tl'i 

Uufold-u's  both  heaven  and*..  .A  78 
till  wo  shall  dare  u.  them. ...  J  201 

I  could  a  tale  unfold* / 121 

Unfoldiug-tho  u.  star  calls  up*p403 

Unforgiving-an  u.  eye yROO 

Unforgolten-do  not  all  forget. .  .1  80 

Unfortunate-one  moro  u o  ICl 

UnfnmUcd-his  errand  u j  Zll 

Uufurlcd-olcmcnts  u,  their. ..  j  375 
Unfurnishcd-for  that  world  to.  .<79 
Ungained-prizo  the  thing  u.*../4S0 
Ungencrous-u.,  even  to  a  book.t  33 

UngratcfuJ-on  her  u.  top* p  210 

bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome*.n  459 

Unhappiness-mau's  u.,  as  I...e 440 

Unhappy-think  the  great  u. .  .q  186 

if  man's  u.,  God's  unjust..,. 2)495 

alas  for  the  unhappy  man. .  .<  317 

none  think  the  great  a i<501 

till  his  death  bo  called  u . .  . .«  482 

Unhcard-u.  of  as  thou  art <  135 

but  those  u.  are  sweeter a  281 

turn  away  unheard p  287 

Unhoedod-u.  flew  the  hours. .  .jp  427 
Union-union  of  insensate  dust. <  80 

sail  on,  O  union,  strong n  329 

liberty  and  union,  now x  329 

your  strength  is  In  your  rx,hb  182 
forever  moro  by  that  union,  .t  241 
the  flag  of  our  u.  forever. . .  .p  ICl 
stop  to  the  music  of  the  u. .  .e  329 
our  federal  union  I  it  must,  .k  329 

our  union  is  river m  449 

the  union  of  la!£C8 />  449 

the  union  of  knds jp419 

the  union  of  hoarls p  449 

XL.  of  slates  none  can  sever.  ,p  419 
yet  a  union  in  partition*. .  .7  419 

United-united  we  stand p  320 

UAJltttd  yet  divide  J...., i301 


Uniting-by  u.  wo  stand,  by....Xr449 

Unity-all  unity  on  earth* i  47 

Univcrso-sho  was  the  universe  y  78 

passage  of  the  universe i  6G 

bom  for  the  u.,  narrowed.. .  .<  340 

when  the  Master  of  the  u. .  .a  180 

University-u.  of  these  days. .  .&  229 

Unjust-Just  th'  unjust  to  save,  a  3:6 

if  man's  unhappy,  God's  u.17  495 

ahl  how  unjust  to  nature. . .  q  255 

surprised  by  unjust  force. . .«  454 

a  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  u. . a  181 

Unkind-thou  art  not  so  u.*. .  .g  210 

when  givers  prove  unkind*. u  178 

Q.  as  man's  ingratitude* i  4G7 

unkind  language  is  sure  to.. « 449 

deform'd,  but  the  unkind*.  .i>  440 

Unkindest-most  u.  cut  of  all*.(l  211 

Unkindness-drink  down  all  u.*.A08 

small  u.  Is  a  great  offence. .  .d  380 

produce  the  fruits  of  u i449 

hard  unkindness*  alter'deyo.<449 
unkindness  may  do  much*. u  419 

u.  may  defeat  my  life* u  449 

Bhari>- tooth 'd  unkindness*.  .6  450 

in  this  I  bury  all  u.* n4G3 

Unknelled-u. — ^uncofBn'd  and.  .j*  80 
Unknowing-u.  what  he  sought.a;  03 
Unknown -u.  and  silent  shore,  .n  81 

uncofBn'd  and  unknown .j  80 

live,  unseen,  unknown 2/203 

let  mo  live,  or  die  unknown. 5 115 

some  heart,  though  u a  113 

how  far  the  u.  transcends. .  .u  205 

where  parting  is  unknown. i&  103 

unknown  to  public  view. . .  .q?/J5 

behind  the  dim  unknown...  1 3 18 

UnLimented-pass  Iho  proud. . .  1 346 

Unleamed-them  to  royalty  u.*.*3C7 

Unlettered-u.  small-knowing*.;?  20ft 

Unload-and  death  u's  thee*. .  .u  4C2 

Unloved-u.,  the  sun  flower. . . .  r  1Z7 

Unlucky-u.  time  slides  into. .  r  303 

count  all  unlucky  men n  251 

Unxnan-it  unmans  one  quito.  ..hlO 
let's  not  unman  each  other.. ft  32G 

Unmanly-let  'em  be  u.* 6  73 

Unmarked-they  bud,  bloom.,  .r  152 
Unnatural -strange  and  u.*. . .  Jc  280 
unnatural  deeds  do  breed*. .  .c  359 
Unoi)ened-balcs  u.  to  the  sun  .a  422 
Unpaid-for-in  unpaid-for  Bilk*.d317 
Unparalleled-would  bo  u.*. . .  .6  477 

Unpitied-unrespited,  u cc  494 

Unpolluted-u.  in  his  beams. .  ./410 
Unprepared-when  men  are  M.'^.b  83 

Unreality-tho  u.  of  time r  420 

Unrcconciled-u.  as  yet  to*. e  75 

Unrest-hot  fever  of  unrest. ...»  331 
Unrivaled -a  female  name  u. .  .r  3Gd 
Unsatisfied-night  to  the  u.*.  .tc  305 
Unseen-fade,  u.  by  any  human  clGl 

n.,  both  when  we  wake g  401 

happiness  resides  in  things  u.o  191 

may  lie  unseen  by  day g304 

ill  habits  gather  by  unseen. 9  ISO 

bom  to  bluBh  unseen x  292 

Un.social-carcless,  u.  plant. . .  .j  441 

Unsought-not  u.,  be  won M'J 

given  unsoufiht,  is  bettr^r*.  .d  213 
Unsphcro-u.  the  stars  witU*..  .1 347 


Unspoken-of  thoughts  n i  420 

Unstainod-his  hand  u n  319 

Unsucccssf ul-or  successful  war  x394 
Unswept- would  be  uuswept*. .  .*  77 

Untauglit-unbom  than  u p  101 

better  be  unborn  than  u . . .  .X;  206 
Unthread-u.  tho  rude  eye  of*,  it  355 
Untimely-an  untimely  grave,  .j  134 

Untitled-u.  tyrant  bloody* r  448 

Untold- with  forms  and  tints  u.p  149 
Untrained-u.  and  wildly  free..&  156 
Unusod-to  tho  melting  mood*.^  419 
Unutterablo-now  brcath'd  u . .  *  344 
Unuttcrcd-lookcd  «.  things. . .«  601 
Un welcome-however  divine.  ..d  444 

Unwhipped-u.  of  Justice* .j  75 

Unwholesomo-u.  in  all  months./ 133 
Unwillingly-like  snail  u.  to*  . .  c  406 
Unwithdrawing-and  u.  hand.  .0  451 
Unwomanly-sat,  in  u.  rags.. . .h  225 
Unworthy-not  u.  to  love  her. .« 1 14 
Unwritten-the  u.  only  stilL. .  .q  299 

Ui>-I'm  up  and  down  and j  68 

some  go  up  and  some  go ....  n  166 
up  I  up  I  my  friend,  quit. . .«  406 

the  game  is  up* «  499 

puUcth  down.  He  scttoth  up./349 

my  words  fly  up,  my* a  483 

Ui>-hcaveth-like  the  lair  sun*.  1 116 
Uphill-escape  the  u.  by  never. a  332 
Upholding-three  legs  u.  firm. . 1 301 
Uphung-on  starting  threads  u  .p  200 
Upland-upon  that  u.  height,  .m  159 
gone  from  u.,  glade  and  glen.ci  126 
Upper-Bofness  in  the  u.  Btory.6  494 
Upper-crust-are  all  u-c.  hero,  .r  114 
Uproar-u.  tho  universal  peace*,  i  47 

voice  and  wild  uproar ./  325 

Upppringing-from  tho  ground,*  147 
T'ptear-tho  share  u's  thy  bed.  .j  139 
Uptumed-faco  u. — ro  still . . .  .c  380 

lilies,  upturned  lilies a  145 

Urge-urge  them,  while  their*..*  324 
Urgest-for,  as  thou  u.,  justice**  219 

Um-um  or  animated  bust x  80 

fall  urns  of  blinding  beauty,  c  145 

old  sepulchral  urns x  231 

did  follow  to  his  urn* n84 

Us-play  to  you, 'tis  death  to  us. m  493 

Usanco-rato  of  u.,  hero  with*,  .g  102 

Use-use  doth  breed  a  habit*. .  .j  189 

gratefully  u.  what  to  thee  is.o  193 

tell  him  my  uses  cry  me*. .  .u  2G8 

and  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  ugllS 

wherein  all  ur.c>s  of  man c  440 

let  use  OQ  preferred ./296 

great  for  their  use g  293 

that  hath  not  power  to  use.  ./3W 
derives  its  value  from  its  use.tt232 
'tis  use  alone  that  sanctifits.c  253 
to  their  proper  native  use. .  .i(r  335 

wo  go  to  uso  our  hands* u  414 

make  uso  of  cv'ry  ftiend. . .  .n  I'^O 
daggers  to  her,  but  u.  none..&  2Da 
to  what  uses  shall  wo  put. .  .0  153 
perfect  in  tho  usj  of  arms*,  .c  400 
use  almost  can  change  tho*. .  1 189 
tyrannous  to  uso  it  liko  a*.  .9  448 
u.  in  abject  and  in  slavish*,  .k  388 
Used-is  existence,  used  is  lifo.n  428 
Uacful-moro  u.  than  silence. .  .d  383 


USEFULNESS. 


854 


TEIL. 


Usefulnoss-xi.  comes  by c  73 

UaclcsB-u.  each  withoat  the. .  .c357 

as  uselen  if  it  goes  as  when.  1 205 
Usqncbao-wi'  u.  we'll  fhcc  tho.c  214 

TTsurer-usurcr's  gold ^243 

Usarper-never  be  but  an  u . . .  .u  447 
T7tica-no  pent*up  V,  contracts.p  842 
Utility-both  beauty  and VL,*,..ll30 
Ulter-uttcrs  another ./87 

poets  utter  great  and  wise.  .9  336 

not  n.  what  thou  dost  not*.  ^443 
ITttcrancc-I  cannot A IHO 

all  ear  to  hear  new  n.  flow,  .m  400 
TJttered-u.  or  unexpressed. . . . .  <  344 
tJttereth-picrcing  elociuence*.j»  883 

V. 

Vacant-but  has  one  y.  chair. ...  6  82 

spoke  the  Tacant  mind d  288 

mind  quite  v.  is  a  mind o  361 

stuffs  out  his  V.  garments*.  ,g  187 

the  vacant  phice  may  bo 1 329 

Vacation-not  conscience  have  y.«61 
Taded-as  v.  glosB  no  rubbing*,  u  18 
Tadoth-gloss  that  v.  Buddenly*.u  18 
Vaiu-thy  weeping  is  in  rain. . .  .*  83 

''  for  tricks  that  are  vain n  87 

why,  all  delights  are  vain*.. ..ISO 
who  talks  much  must  talk  in  V.9  C8 
Tcry  vain,  my  woary  scorch,  .i  35 
Tain  and  doubtful  good*. ...  .u  18 

not  in  vain  invokes «S88 

is  V.  who  writes  for  praise. . .  o  843 

they  never  sought  in  v 1 343 

in  v.  the  stars  would  shine. .«  473 

and  constancy  are  vain v  lOG 

how  vain  your  grandeur. . .  .p  US 
not  a  vanity  is  given  in  v.. . .  i  451 
monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  v.  .0 367 
1  only  know  we  loved  in  v. .  .0  3o6 
let  not  those  agonies  bo  vain.d  359 

in  vain  doth  valor  bleed q  450 

serves  to  prove  Iho  living,  v.j322 
to  dazzle  lut  tho  v.  design. . .  y 304 
because  they  preach  in  vain.a  4CS 
'tis  never  sought  in  vain. . . .»  470 
Tainest-vaincat  of  the  worst. .  .*  117 

vainest  of  all  things ^867 

Talcluso- wreaths  from  fair  V'o.^  3G4 

Vale-violet  embroidered  vale.  ,x  100 

the  lily  of  the  v.,  of  flowers,  .e  146 

brood-leafed  li!y  of  the  vale.  ,(f  146 

the  lily  of  tho  vole i  146 

what  is  there  in  tho  vole. .  t  .p  256 

ana  In  tbo  vales m277 

in  the  V.  beneath  the  hill. ...2 411 

fieiiuestcrcd  vole  of  life .J  232 

that  8X)r:nklo  the  vole  below ./1C9 
no  flowers  yrow  in  tho  valo.&6  159 
in  the  low  v.  the  snow-white.«  130 

thogrocu  rmnny  vale ^366 

beyond  this  vale  of  tears. . .  .u  175 

a  barren,  dctoMtcd  vale* d  433 

vales  between  darkened s  440 

is  thcro  in  this  vole  of  life. .  ,g  464 
hollow  V.  from  steep  to  steep.cc  383 
Valentine-vcrsca  V.  y'clep'd. .  .c  450 
couple  with  my  Valentine.  ..d  450 
*  thou  art  e  very  day  my  V. . .  .e  450 
festivol.old  Bishop  Valentino.(;  450 
.in  chorus  on  Valentine's  day  J^  450 


Ekiint  Valentine  is  past* <  450 

to-morrow  is  Saint  V's* .j  450 

to  be  your  Valentine* j  450 

day  sacred  to  BU  Valentine,  .k  450 
birds  bad  drawn  their  V's. .. 2  450 

V.  if  hearty  sorrow  bo* o  897 

Valiant-will  do  some  y.  deed.  ...68 
ring  in  the  v.  man  and  free. .  .&  21 

he's  not  valiant n  73 

valiant  never  taste* .*<  73 

he  had  been  valiant a74 

he's  truly  valiant* a451 

I  for  a  valiant  lion* fl»  213 

he's  not  valiant  that y  403 

effort  of  a  valiant  mind .j  107 

Validity-of  what  v.  andpitch*.&  248 
Valley-charm  o'er  all  the  v's. . .  ^j  28 

looks  out  in  the  valley <28 

valley  sheep  wore  fatter p  12 

o'er  the  dewy  valleys ^  106 

1:1  round  valley  depths J  272 

in  tho  valley  under  the  hill.  ,q  158 
the  \,  stretching  for  miles. . .»  872 

waste  sandy  volleys a  22G 

cowslips  enrich  the  valley. . .« 129 
when  in  this  v.  first  I  told..  .9  250 
in  his  first  splendor  valley .  .ik  £GG 

light  in  the  valley 78IG 

Valor-a  life  which  v.  could  noth  4  J 
false  quarrel  there  no  true  v.*.o  67 
truest  valor  to  dare  to  live. . .  .Z  71 

that  doth  guide  his  valor tT2 

my  valor  is  certainly  going,  .h  74 

the  best  part  of  valor 1 01 

valor  is  discretion* sOi 

when  V.  preys  on  reason*. . .«  451 
V.  shown  upon  our  crests*,  .r  459 

the  name  of  valor* d4G0 

for  valour,  is  not  love* o  247 

full  of  V.  that  they  smoto^'. .  .n  21 1 

the  sign  of  valor  true q  lOG 

shows  but  a  bastard  valour.. y  40U 

always  safely  in  valor o  450 

valor  consists  in  the  power.. |>  450 
in  vain  doth  valour  bleed. . .  .9  450 
realms  their  valour  saved . . .  .2312 
no  worthy  match  for  valour.j)  321 
contemplation  he  and  valor. r 494 

great  wits  and  valours e  471 

valour  to  act  in  safety* c  470 

Value-we  rock  tho  value* c  103 

the  true  valuo  of  friends. . .  .n  169 
value  of  it  is  seldom  known.nl72 
of  more  valow  than  a  friend. g  173 
derives  its  v.  from  its  use. .  .u  232 
throe  things  men  v.  alone. .  ,z  492 
human  things  of  dearest  v.  .A  601 

their  value's  great* ^  305 

Valued- V.  where  they  best  are.  yfl9 

what's  auGht  but  as  'tis  v.*.n  485 

Vanc-on  gilded  v's  and  roofs. .«  275 

yonder  gilded  vouo 0  352 

Vanish- vanish  like  lightning.. .«  52 
let  it  vanish  like  so  many . . .  .y  9G 

soon  must  vanish 1 2C2 

V.  from  her  heart  and  ear.. . .« 173 
Vanished-of  vanished  mindes.m  37 
and  vanished  from  our  sight*.e  23 
tombs  now  v.  like  their  dead./ 53 
touch  of  a  vanish 'd  hand. . . .!»  90 
tho  groves  of  Eden,  vanish 'd./)  451 


V.  springs,  like  flowers 9-270 

Vanity-ncither  v.  nor  conceR^  .r  9S 
T.  and  pride  and  annoyanoe.«205 
there  is  no  need  of  such  v.*.r  206 

all  others  are  but  vanity i  249 

V.  to  persuade  the  world. . .  .p  229 

vanity  is  as  mat  ease ^451 

live  on  vanity  most  not g  451 

not  a  V.  is  given  in  vain i  451 

vanity,  insatiate  cormorant* j  451 

world  thrust  forth  a  vanity* Jt  451 

V.  can  give  no  hollow  aid ....  r  394 

Vanqulshed-ehaU  never  v.  be. .1 63 

reconciled  one  is  truly  y ....  u  102 

Vantoge-v.  beat  have  took*. . .  .6356 

Vapor-Uke  all  hlUs  is  lost  in  v/114 

twinkling  vapors  arose A  411 

golden,  glimmering  ▼apors..p411 
the  vapours  linger  round. . .  .1 262 
sent  up  In  v's  to  the  Baron's.9 189 
like  a  V.  in  the  cloudless. . .  .p  275 
v's,  and  clouds,  and  storms..<  878 

gnat  around  a  vapour a  401 

repress  those  vapors m320 

in  crystal  v.  everywhere. ...  .1 436 
Vapory-and  count  the  y.  god. 9  206 
Variable-prove  likewise  v.* ...  g  208 

variable  as  the  shade jt  476 

Variant-minds  are  as  yariant.a»3Cl 
Variegato-orchls  V.  tho  plain. .j»  374 

Variety-oh  for  variety o  334 

sometimes,  for  v.,  I  confer.  ..< 223 

v's  the  very  spice  of  life 2  421 

variety's  the  source  of  joy..  b»  451 

amidst  tho  soft  variety 9  313 

order  in  variety  we  see .jp  451 

variety  alone  gives  J  oy ij  451 

Various-a  man  so  various  that.  1 123 
various  readings  stored..... .« 406 

Varletry-the  shouting  varletry*.dl 
Varying-v.  shore  o'  tho  world*<409 
Vasc-you  may  shatter  the  v. .  ^  1C3 

vase  and  scutcheon 6  317 

from  a  golden  vase  profound.fr  433 

Vassal-tho  crouching  v.  to  the.i  256 

the  sun  and  every  v.  star ...  .e  180 

Vast-a  rose,  y.  as  the  heavens.  .iir410 

Vasty-spirits  from  the  v.  dccp*l401 

Vault-the  deep,  damp  vault r  66 

TTcauty  mokes  this  vault*. . .  .y  18 
round  the  vault  of  heaven. . .  .9  59 
v.  high-domed  of  morning ...  .e  92 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of*.a  235 
Ignoranco  seldom  v's  lnto...«r  206 

aisle  and  lotted  vault 1281 

heaven's  ebon  vault 5  290 

she,  in  the  vault  of  heaven.. 9 274 
damp  vault's  dayless  gloom.A  347 

Vaulting-only  v.  ambition*. 1 9 

Vaunt- vaunts  not  itself <  240 

vigour  not  by  vaunts  is  won.c  40S 

Vogetable-v's  life  sustain «  46 

plot,  with  vegetables  stored.  6 198 

Vehiclo-tho  vehicle  of  thooghtj  314 

Veil-beneath  a  veil  of  rain. . .  .m  273 

mysterious  v.  of  brightness. e  274 

pluck  off  thy  veil JIGS 

the  veil  would  lift (222 

without  either  flowers  or  v . .  1173 

tho  veil  spun  from  the A  204 

there  is  no  veil  like  light. ..  ^  4M 
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VIRTUE. 


Tixi&  o'er  ran  with  tangled  v's.p  lil 
tux  elm,  my  husband.  I,  a  v.*.c  253 
■nmmcr  v.  in  beauty  clung. n  377 
tho  vino  of  glossy  sprout. ...»  128 
Tines,  roses,  nettles,  melons. c  285 

vines  yield  nectar c326 

where  the  wild  vines  creep.  ^127 

Tine  is  a  nest  for  flies q  250 

water  is  tho  mother  of  the  x.p  461 
Vineyard-v's  ruby  treasures. ..»  376 
Tintner-pocts,  like  vintners.  ..o  293 
Viol-an  unstringcd  v.,  or  a*... c  430 
Violence-blown  with  restless  v.*.c  85 
Tiolent^dclights  have  v.  ends*.x  362 

short  as  it  is  violent v  472 

Violently-v.  as  hasty  powder*,  .fc  91 
Tiolet-to  life  the  grass  and  v's.  .9  27 

■howws  of  violets  found 6  31 

qneen  of  secrecy,  the  v t'  109 

tho  tints  of  a  violet i>109 

Tiolcts  traasform'd  to  eyes,  .v  109 

wind-flower  and  the  v's d  126 

Tiolcts  heavenly  blue e  126 

violets  bathe  in  the  wcct. .  ,Ji  126 
the  violet's  beautiful  blue. .  J 126 
the  timid,  bashful  violet. . .  .p  126 

sweet  blue  violets  blow ./127 

the  blue-eyed  violet A 127 

violet  lifts  its  calm  blue  eye. » 127 

violet  hid  its  head n27 

v's  white  let  in  silver  light. .  .j  128 
scarce-blown  violet  banks. . .  b  130 
the  young  May  violet  grows .  a  159 
v's  spring  in  tho  soft  May . .  .d  159 
v's  golden  that  sprinkle  the.  ^  159 

violets  gem  the  trc&ix g  159 

sweet  v's  all  a  growing %  159 

I  prize  the  creeping  violet. .  .j  159 
the  violets'  rich  perfume . . . .  { 159 

violet  of  our  early  days n  159 

V.  sheds  a  richness  round. .  .0 159 
the  violet's  charms  I  prize.,  .p  169 
sunny  golden-yellow  violet.. r  159 
violets  prattlo  and  titter. . .  .10 159 

the  violet  is  a  nun zl59 

violctsi  deeji-blue  violets. .  .lb  159 

a  poor  little  violet 5  160 

v's  were  past  their  prime. .  .d  160 
hath  the  v.  less  brightness,  .e  160 

upon  a  bank  of  violets* m  160 

the  violet  lay  dead q  160 

violet  by  a  mos.<;y  stone a  161 

the  violets  of  five  seasons. . .  .e  161 
yon  violets  that  first  appear. d  161 
spring  violets  over  the  lea. ..« 110 

of  secrecy,  the  violet <  109 

tho  tints  of  a  violet p  109 

V.  is  less  beautiful  than  thee. j^  148 

opening  the  violet  eye p  148 

perfume  on  the  violet* o  163 

Hay  violets  spring* v  184 

violets  open  every  day J  271 

violets  sweet  their  odour.  ...b  272 
violets  linger  In  thedell....i>374 

nnrsing  April's  violets a  270 

where  early  violets  die 0  245 

blowing  below  the  violet*. .  J 178 
v.  by  the  moss'd  gray  stonca  437 
blowing  below  the  violet*. .  .w  488 
for  here  the  v.  in  tho  wood.  ./131 
v's  ope  their  purple  heads.  ,Ji  131 


T'a  make  the  air  that  pass. . .<  131 
violet  loves  a  sunny  bank. .  .<  131 
melodies  gush  from  the  v's.. 9  131 
violet  by  its  mossy  stone. . .  .(131 
balm  are  purple  with  violet8.dS71 
winds  which  tell  of  the  v's.  .u  371 
earliest  v's  always  miss  her.e  372 
crocus  and  blue  vi'let  glow. .«  372 
daisies  pied,  and  v's  blue*.. y 373 

Yiolin-comes  of  making  v 2114 

Antonio  Stradivari's  violins.r  281 

Virgin-maid,  and  v.  mother. . .  .j  67 

the  flower  of  virgin  light. .  ..d  145 

like  the  proud  virgins d  161 

those  virgin  lilies .^'161 

firom  soft-eyed  v.,  steal  a  tear. u 339 
virgin  shrouded  in  snow. . .  .c  157 

the  wily  virgin  threw A  321 

spouseless  v.  knowledge  flies.  <468 
Virtue-virtue  is  true  happiness. to  8 
fortune's  ice  prefers  to  v'sland.A8 
with  beauty  we  can  v.  Join.. m  18 
rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  bo*.y  19 

ev'ry  virtue  Join'd  with .^34 

ma:iy  virtues  In  books c  38 

calumny  will  sear  virtne*. . . .«'  42 

whitest  virtue  strikes* .^42 

virtuo  Itself  'scapes  not* Jt  42 

when  virtue's  steely  bones*,  .c  61 
charity  is  a  v.  of  the  heart. .  .<;  62 
not  the  essence  of  this  virtue.r  52 
never  known  v.  and  pleasure.z  65 
her  v.,  and  the  conscience. . .  .M9 
virtues  we  write  in  water*.  ..g51 
olchymy  will  change  to  v.*. , .  i  51 

thy  virtnes  here  I  seize* n  51 

firmness  and  virtue  enough .  .j  52 

progressive  virtue i  67 

virtuo  in  her  own  shape u  90 

v.,  I  grant  you  is  an  empty. . .  u  03 

then  let  virtuo  follow u  95 

peace,  and  virtue  pure c90 

where  v's  force  can  cause. .  .p  165 
the  admiration  of  virtuo. . . .  v  101 
errors  than  from  his  virtaes.a  105 
that  died  in  virtue'  cause  .» 115 
wars  that  make  ambition  \.*.q  116 
Juice  of  subtile  virtue  lie8...o  149 

all  earthly  things  but  v q  181 

for  several  v's  have  I  lik'd*.  .0  183 
virtue  that  doth  make  them*  «  477 

a  woman's  only  virtue* (  477 

instructed  iu  vertue e  304 

O I  lost  to  virtue a  396 

forbearance  ceases  to  bo  a  v.. ( 327 

but  no  man's  virtue* aa  328 

some  by  virtue  iall*i i^  166 

loved  my  fticnds  as  I  do  v. .  .e  168 
'tis  not  virtue,  yet  'tis  tho.  .9  202 
from  which  all  heavenly  v's.e  203 
bis  vice  with  show  of  v*. . . .  ^205 
virtue  and  cunning  were*,  .a  208 
pity  is  tho  V.  of  the  law*. . .  .^  333 
pleasure  the  servant,  virtue./t  334 
virtue  is  her  own  reward.  ...t  453 
virtue  is  its  own  reward. .  .6&  453 
virtue  is  to  herself  the  best..f7  454 
virtuo  is  its  own  reward. . .  .tt  454 
virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. . .  .ii;455 
be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.n  228 
it  is  not  virtuo,  wisdom 0  243 


we  only  see  their  virtues. .  .n  169 

to  make  thy  virtues r  268 

severest  virtue  for  its  basis  .c  172 
as  often  as  kindred  virtues.  ./173 
his  v's  formed  the  magic. . .  to  335 
the  mind  to  v.  is  by  verse . .  .p  336 

'tis  the  death  of  virtue 10 124 

is  a  part  of  his  virtue 6  453 

v.,  the  strength  and  beauty .  .c  453 
virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone. .  .d  453 
V.  is  like  precious  odours. . . .«  453 
no  road  or  ready  way  to  v. .  ./453 
V.  is  not  wholly  extinguished  g  346 

the  firste  vertue,  sone »  453 

theatre  for  v.  is  conscience,  .j  453 

virtue  makes  the  bliss k  453 

man  of  complete  virtue 1 453 

Is  virtue  a  thing  rcmoto. . .  .m  453 
V.  is  not  left  to  stand  alone. n  453 
famed  for  virtues  he  had  not  o  433 
v.;  the  only  lasting  treasure./} 453 
virtuo  alone  is  happiness.. .  .q  453 

virtuo,  dear  iVicnd r  453 

virtue,  though  in  rags u  453 

virtuo  to  love  the  true v  463 

only  rewurd  of  virtue  is  v . .  .10  463 
virtue  1 1  have  followed  you  .x  453 
be  the  fool  of  v.,  not  of  vice..y  463 
seek  v.,  and.  of  that  possest..«  453 
failings  leaned  to  v's  side.,  .ce  453 
tho  first  upgrowth  of  all  v.  .dd  463 

virtuo  is  an  angel a  454 

if  virtue  feeble  w^ere,  heaven  c  454 
virtuo  could  seo  to  do  what.d  454 

virtue  may  be  assailed e  454 

maxim  bo  my  virtue's  guidc/455 
aspiro  only  to  thoso  virtues  .ft  454 
V.  only  finds  eternal  fame. ..  i  454 
sometimes  virtue  starves. .  .k  454 

soil  the  virtues  like 1 454 

V.  filled  tho  space  bet  ween.,  m  454 
virtue  alone  is  happiness. . .  n  454 
virtue  even  for  virtue's  s.\l: 00  454 
itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue  p  454 
heartfelt  joy  is  virtue's  prize  q  454 
V.  may  choose  the  high  or. .  .t  454 

'tis  Just  alike  to  virtue «  454 

virtue  she  finds  too  painful.. <  454 
in  theo  the  rays  of  v.  shino . .  v  454 
according  to  his  virtue  let*.  19  454 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not*  .  .9  454 

can  virtue  hide  itself* a  455 

virtue  itself  of  vice  must*. . .  b  455 
v's  will  plead  like  angels*. . .  c  456 

rough  brake  that  virtue* d  456 

held  it  ever  V.  and  cunning*  e  455 
to  sin  In  loving  virtue*. . . .  ./455 
trumpet  of  his  own  virtues*/  455 
waste  thyself  ui>on  thy  \'a*.k  455 
if  our  v's  did  not  go  forth*.  .*  455 
show  V,  her  own  feature*. . . .  /455 
V.  is  bold,  and  goodness*. ...  m  455 
virtue  is  choked  with  foul*  n  456 
virtue  itself  turns  vice*. ....  o  40 
virtue,  that  transgresses*.  ..p  456 

no  happiness  without  v 9  45S 

virtue  often  trips  and  falls . .  r  455 
virtue,  the  greatest  of  all ...  .c  456 
virtue,  but  repose  of  mind. .  1 456 
v's  a  stronger  guard  than. .  .u  456 
the  very  sinews  of  virtue. . .  .v  456 
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T.  to  Withstand  the  highest.*  456 
to  t's  humblest  son  let....  ..0466 

Tlrtne  alone  outbuilds  the.  ,,b  45^ 

T.  alone  has  majesty  in e  456 

spite  of  all  the  v.  rrocan c22S 

rose  has  one  powcrrul  v e  155 

to  maken  vertii  of c287 

to  make  a  v.  of  necessity. . .  .d  287 
no  Tirtue  like  necessity*. ..»»  287 
jnako  a  virtue  of  necessity*. «  287 
mark  of  v.  on  his  out  ward*..  1 452 

Is  a  part  of  his  virtue 6  453 

court- virtues  bear,  like  gems.Z  454 
there  is  no  v.  so  truly  great. u  218 
the  V.  of  justice  consists. . . .  v  218 

irith  whom  revenge  is  v b  364 

unless  a  love  of  virtue  light..*  3G9 
T.,  its  own  exceeding  great...  i  370 
that  is  meritorious  but  y . . . .  v  173 
0he  blundor'd  on  some  v. . .  .&  452 

▼irtue  consoles  U3,  even c  452 

a  legendary  virtu  a  carved  .  .to  106 
grace  to  stand,  and  virtue*.. g  197 
pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. . .  .a  258 

la  cousclous  virtue (J  204 

for  virtue's  self  may  too e  358 

freedom  none  but  virtue. . .,h  353 
▼.  with  his  nature  mix'd.  ...o  188 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly,  .v  814 
ago  to  ai;o,  in  virtue  strong.  ./430 
Bocd-plot  of  all  other  virtues.  2  444 
conscious  V.  and  sacrifice. .  .k  443 
V.  and  vice  had  boundaries ^.j  401 

'twiU  bo  a  virtue *403 

hours  that  fall  to  v's  sharo. .  ^327 
wife  iA  a  constellation  of  v's./461 
virtue  stoops  and  trembles*./  472 
beauty  and  v.  shino  forever. .«  472 
v's  fly  from  public  sight. . .  .d  475 

linked  with  ono  virtue g  4C0 

v's  with  your  years  improve.^  437 
poets  heap  virtues 7:  438 

7lrtuou3-wait  on  v.  deeds r  34 

Tlrtuous  and  vicious J  CO 

blessed  by  Thco  in  being  v. .  .*  GO 

walk  of  virtuous  life g86 

only  a  sweet  and  v.  soul a  64 

castaway  a  V.  frioad A1G3 

virtuous  court,  a  world  to  v.<Z  3C7 

Inherits  every  v.  sound p  3C3 

slumbers  of  tlio  v.  man a  453 

if  a  man  bo  virtuous  withaL.  A  453 
virtuous  nothing  fear  but.  .aa  453 
completing  of  ono  virtuous. 6  454 
T.,  without  Bceliiag  to  api>ear.;  451 

virtuous  maid  subdues* i  4:^5 

a  V.  deed  should  never. s  453 

Visago-confhjat  the  v.  of* r»263 

V.  through  an  amber  cloud,  .c  403 
bides  not  his  v.  from  our*. .  .c  410 
from,  her  working,  all  his  v.*  m  204 
I  saw  Othello's  v.  in  his*. .  .^  407 

Visible-only  darkness  visibl j  ..dCl 

Tlsion-tent  is  struck,  the  v. . .  J  10 

baseless  labric  of  this  v.* /-*  43 

whose  visions  bless b  70 

vision,  or  a  waking  dream. . .  .<  27 

visions  of  busy  brain Z  OG 

vision  of  a  moment  made.... r  255 

the  vision  of  song u  224 

a  vision  bright «  242 


T.  clear  from  stars  to  sun. . .  .d  416 

the  young  men's  vision ff  196 

enjoyed  in  vision  beatific.  ...n  462 

0  visions  ill  foreseen 1 175 

v's  of  glory,  spare  my  aching .  a  179 
mortal  v.  is  a  grievous  bar.,  .o  217 

Yisionary-what V.  tints  the.. .  .A 376 

yisit-angel  visits,  few  and  fiur.  ./ID 

to  trusted  man  his  annual  v.  .t31 

V.  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. .  1 366 

visit  pays  where  fortune. .,.q 392 

paid  the  visit  last a360 

visit  her,  gentle  sleep  I  with^;  389 

Bwcet  thy  visit  to  mc j7389 

Visitation-whose  sudden  v's . . .e 52 

Visor-with  a  virtuous  v.  hide*.»  87 

between  a  vizor  and  a  'aco. .  ^  20i 

Vital-v.  movement  mortals. . . .  Z  200 

not  bring  the  v.  spark  again  y  450 

V.  spark  of  heav'nly  flame. .  .ff  309 

bold  the  vital  shears ^390 

Vivacity-imparts  the  v.  and. .  .g  353 
Vizier-criticism  his  prime  v. .  .n  76 

Vocation-Ual,  'tis  my  v.* o483 

Voico-his  big  manly  voice w  C 

angel  voices  sung  the  mercy  .j?  10 

like  the  voice  of  one. «  20 

voice  of  Christian  charity Z  52 

kind  the  voice,  and  glad  tho..<  53 
within  a  thrilling  v.  replies.  .(^  59 
are  tropic  winds  before  the  v.d  81 
eeason'd  with  a  gracious  v.*.. A  88 
deaf  than  adders  to  the  v.*. ...»  88 
takest  thou  its  melancholy  v..d22 
v.  was  buriod  among  trees. . .  .d  24 

nature's  own  voice ./25 

daughter  of  the  v.  of  Go<l d  90 

V.  I  hear  tliis  passing  night,  .a  28 

as  loud  a  voice  to  warn Z  75 

sweet  voices  mysteriously. . .  .c  33 

voice  that  ia  the  distance e  52 

the  still  small  voice  is bb  Gl 

the  small  voico  with  in 2  Gl 

1  hear  a  voice  you  cannot.' c  83 

tender  voices,  to  make .j  C3 

a  voico  of  greeting  from* o  80 

sound  of  a  voico  that  is  still,  .b  90 

bear  a  voico  that  had v  IGO 

many  voices  Joining a  101 

the  voico  divine t>100 

voica  in  thodarliness M18 

thousand  v's  hail  her  birth,  h  144 

how  soft  thy  voice Z 134 

the  V.  and  the  instrument.  ..v  100 
roll  of  your  de:>artiugv'3....Z»422 
echo  of  tlio  Bilcat  v.  of  God.  .a  481 
hears  a  voico  v.'ilhin  it  tell,  .a  483 
often  to  that  voico  of  sorrow .p  429 
no  voico  ia  the  chambers. .  ..«300 
silence,  beautiful  voico. . .  .aa  383 

with  melodious  voico X;304 

a  V.  is  in  the  wind  I  do  not.  .A  180 

music  of  kind  voices e466 

and  its  familiar  v  wearies. . . /249 
tradition;  and  her  v.  is  sweet.^'354 
join  v's,  all  ye  living  souls. .  .a  313 

voice  of  dolorous  pitch 1 341 

voice  of  the  truth  is  beard..  ./371 
mute  is  the  voice  of  rural. .  .c  369 
V.  of  <'ne  who  goes  before. . .  .<  271 
sweeter  none  than  voice. . .  .y;  170 


beard  the  voico  of  Grod. ^278 

with  that  deep  voice ^280 

listen  to  earth's  weary  v's.  ..a  373 
voices  pursue  him  by  day .  ..A  336 

then  might  my  voice to221 

shall  have  a  voice x  225 

soft  voices  had  they 1 152 

Btill  small  V.  of  gratitude.... to  183 

your  most  sweet  voices* a  183 

music,  when  soft  v's  die. . .  .c  284 
with  voices  sweet  cntuned.  J  231 
wonderful  is  the  human  v. .  y  456 

my  voico  is  still  for  war n  456 

something  in  that  voice.. ..  .(7456 
thy  V.  is  a  celestial  melody.  .A  456 
sweetly  sounds  the  voice.... i 456 
the  people's  voico  is  odd.. . .  .j  456 
a  sweet  v.  a  little  indistinct. &  456 
ber  V.  was  ever  soft,  gentle*.! 456 

two  voices  are  there m  456 

each  a  mighty  voice m  456 

it  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  v.  of.  .j456 
nature's  sweet  and  kindly  v's  a  458 

the  voico  not  heard v  413 

friendships  v.  shall  ever  find.*  173 
gentle  tone  among  rude  v's.. 7  174 
they  too  have  a  v.,  yon  piles.n  179 

in  cooling  trees,  a  voice Z  212 

but  few  thy  voice* 1 213 

the  airy,  voice,  and  stopp'd.u  237 
V.  so  cadenced  in  talking. . . .  Z  239 

a  voice,  whoso  tones .f2Cl 

silver  v.  is  the  rich  mnsic. .  .e  456 
for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  v.  .d  456 
thousand  v's,  prai-ses  God ...v 342 

let  thy  voice  rise  like  a 1 345 

no  voice  or  hideous  bum. . . .  o  324 

with  his  voico  arise m  327 

voices  of  the  past m  327 

beard  a  voice  cry,  sleep*. ...  a  391 

voice  of  the  sluggard J  392 

thy  voice  sounds  like  a w  347 

voico  of  conscience  silenced . .  Z  349 

voice  of  a  good  woman A  475 

words  are  the  v.  of  the  beart.r  480 
Voiceless-the  v.  mountains.. Z»6  100 

the  voiceless  flowers &283 

Void-void  of  care o27 

the  worn  was  void d  47 

VoUcy-aflno  volley  of  words*. r  481 
VoUcyed-v.  and  thundered. . .  ./4C1 
Volley ing-with  the  v.  thunder.c  457 
Volubility-commend  her  v.*..»  457 

lie,  sir,  with  such  v.* r  113 

Volublo-v.  is  his  discourse*.  ..|i  102 

Volumes-golden  volumes ji  37 

within  that  awful  volume. . .  ./40 
volumes  that  1  prizo  above*.  .A;  40 

bow  volumes  swell s40 

after  every  action  closes  bis  v.A  10 
clouds,  in  volumes  driven.. .  .9  59 
a  stray  volume  of  real  life ...  7  313 
within  the  book  and  volume*n  202 
I  am  for  whole  v's  in  folio*. m  300 
Volunteer-instinct  comes  a  v. .  Z  213 
Voluptuous-with  its  v.  swell.. d 281 

Vomitest-thy  wroclis  on.. Z427 

Vote^met  to  v.  that  autumn's,  m  82 

band  and  heart  to  this  vote. a  830 

Vow-hours  when  lov'rs*  vows.  ,1 28 

the  vows  are  worn  away. . .  .m  257 


TOYAGK 

glYO  a'^aj  heaven's  row**. .  .6  258 
men'B  vows  are  women's*. .  ,j  258 

make  strong  the  vow* o  201 

honey  of  his  musio  vows*.  .t«  291 

the  plain  single  vow* a  292 

ixnheedfal  vows  may* &  292 

vows,  would  soon  b«  broken  j'  437 
Binglo  v.,  tliat  is  vow'd  tnie*.<  US 
why  Bhoukl  vows  so  fondly,  a  897 

Voyago-i>ondcring  his  voyage. .  a  93 
all  their  v.  of  their  Ufe* g  824 

Vulgar-by  no  means  vulgar* . .  1 170 
vulgar  bounds  with  bravo,  .n  183 

how  tlio  vulgar  stare 1 318 

groat,  vulgar  and  tho  small. .  h  201 
bo  of  vulvar  mould vSOO 

,    turns  osido  his  scytlio  to  v. .  /486 

Tnlture-tho  rage  of  the  v a  223 

unklndness  liko  a  v.  here*. , .  &  450 

w. 

Wading^two  among  thorn  w. .  .o  140 

Waftod-w.  tho  traveller  to  the.  .a  60 

Wag-mad  w.I  who  pardoned.  ..1 298 
but,  I  prithee,  swoct  wag*. .»  307 
how  tho  world  wags* c  420 

Wage-its  w's — to  bo  sure  of  it. .«  215 
our  praises  are  our  wages. ...»  343 

Wager-argumcuts  uso  wagers.. .» 14 
own  opinions  of  a  wager. . . . .  b  824 

Wagging-at  w.  of  a  Btmw* i  294 

Wttil-prcvent  tho  wa^s  to  wail*.y  72 
blast  wails  in  tho  keyhole*. .  .e  375 

to  wail  friends  lost* b  171 

loud  porpotual  wail J  233 

sit  and  wail  their  loss* 2  238 

wail  as  of  souls  in  pain r  107 

its  cry  is  like  a  human  wail. & 466 

wind  wails  so  in  winter m  463 

w.  Arom  some  despairing*. .  .n  4GG 

Wailiug-w.  winds,  and  nakcd'V375 
winds  of  winter  waiUng g  46G 

Waist^for  belt  about  the  w 5  138 

Wait-with  lifting  head  he  w's. .«  32 
lotting  I  daro  not  wait  upon*./ 74 
time  will  wait  for  no  man. . .  ./94 
lily  whispers,  •'  I  vrait."  ....»» 131 
holds  her  heart  and  w's  to. . .«  1C4 
some  things  are  ill  to  wait. . .  ^  203 
as  one  that  will  not  wait. . .  .d  ISO 
I  wait  the  sliarpcst  blow*. .  .q  407 
calmly  wait  tho  summons. .  .t  408 

she  waits  for  mo a  332 

forelock  watchful  v.'.-ilt ce  404 

told  in  a  single  word:  wait,  .p  299 
he  who  w's  to  have  hia  task,  j  324 
learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. .  A  328 
who  only  stand  and  wait. . .  .j  328 

"Waitcd-death  is  nobly  w.  on. .  .r  8o 
a  father  and  not  wait  1  Ho  w.d  180 

Waiting-our  \v.  sccmcth  longer.^  133 
with  patienco  he  stands  w.  .c  363 
w.  fcr  a  h.and,  a  hand  that. .  ^  188 
wasted  in  doubting  and  w.  .r  35G 

Wako-wake  the  dawning  day.  .m  21 

do  I  wako  or  i^Iecp <  27 

suuriso  w's  the  lark  to  sing,  .m  28 
sleep  that  no  pain  shall  w. .  •  .A  83 
wake  eternally  and  death ....  .p  80 

tho  dreamer  wakes g  96 

do  not  wake  mo  yet* «  96 
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wake  in  our  breasts e  2(51 

merry  w  's  and  pastimes  keep.u  138 
sleep  l>ast,  we  v.*.  eternally .  .j»  207 
dream  of  those  that  woko...  .2  201 
wake  tho  nations  under. . .  .aa  3C2 
unseen,  both  when  wo  wake.^  401 
waken  and  merry  meetings,  .e  2C4 
wake  at  tho  bugle's  loud. . .  .iiCl 
to  wakp  tho  soul  by  tender.  .d294 
w's  the  nation's  Blumberers.s  185 

truths  that  woke d44G 

wisdom  w.,  suspicion  Blecps.i»4C9 
and  eyes  that  wake  to  weep.r  380 

Waked-sweetncss  I  w.  was  thy  .a  71 

till  waked  and  kindled h  283 

you'vo  waked  me  too  soon. .  .J  892 
I  w.,  sho  lied  and  brought. .  xc  186 

Wakcn-w's  the  slumbering  agcs.e  62 
shall  waken  their  free  naturc.p  413 

Waking-shall  no'cr  know  w. .  .m  83 
mom  not  w.  till  sho  sings. . .  .p  25 

or  a  waking  dream ^27 

the  next  w.  dawn'd  in  hcavcn.e  83 
morning,  when  my  w.  eyes.  .JtSl 
It  is  waking  that  kills  ns ...  .ft  389 

a  waking  man  only ^^452 

Bleeping  and  w.,  O  defend*.  .JkSi5 
the  waking  of  the  soul a  359 

Walk-walk  with  and  warn  us.  .m89 
beyond  tho  common  walk. . .  .g  8G 

she  walks  tho  water  liko ff  381 

we  walk  amid  tho  currents.. s  119 
the  wind,  not  she.  did  walk.i;  101 
ho  walks  among  his  peers. . .  v  253 

stand  in  every  walk. to  133 

long  w's  on  the  windy  hills. o  158 

plants  in  his  walks  the £123 

benighted  walks  under c  23 

w.  on  through  llfo  with  steps.<i  153 
what  Joy  to  walk  at  wiU. ...  .a  158 
walk  tho  dark  hemisphere. .  .e  402 
but  only  -nralk  '  mcthlnks. .  .n  220 
and  all  round  It  ran  a  walk. a  177 
seemed  to  w.  the  earth  again.e  197 
walks  under  tho  midday  sun.o358 
w.  with  mo  whcrohawthom.b437 
arch6dw's  of  twilight  groves.!  440 
she  is  pretty  to  walk  with. .  .j  478 
happy  walks  and  shades. . .  .d  326 

echoing  walks  between p  330 

walks  upon  the  wind o  180 

w's  in  beauty,  like  the  night.A- 473 

Walked-w.  in  every  path  of. .  .r  380 
him  who  widked  in  glory.. .  .e  338 
I  walked  abroad  at  noon.  ...k  284 

Walking -over  whoso  acres  w.*. .»  66 
I  am  not  w.,  I  am  reading. . .  .u  38 

walking  across  tho  floor A 1C4 

soft  hour  of  walking p  447 

Wall-on  tho  outward  wall* c  27 

shone  on  tho  old  oak  wall. . .  .d  67 
stone  walls  do  not  a  prison.  ..o  6G 
of  w.,  to  expel  tho  winter's*.*  110 
the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  w.  .m  142 
walls  must  get  the  weather.. » 143 
through  solid  walls  to  break '^  101 
silver'd  tho  walls  of  Cumnor^  275 
white  w's  along  them  shine. .  Jt361 

or  close  the  wall  up* b  460 

roRo  upon  the  wall k  239 

walls  have  tonguoa  and.* . •  .cc  500 


-  I 


whiten'd  wall  proroke A  90:> 

laying  the  long  side  wall. . .  .d  sc:^ 
to  boild  the  wooden  wall. .  .m  3oI 
echoes  talk  along  the  waDa. .« 133 

in  wall  and  roof  and d483 

WaUacc-wha  hoe  wl  Wallace,  .q 45S 
Wallet-hath,  my  lord,  a  w.*. . .«  4:5 

Wallflowcr-the  ▼.,  tho  w « ICi 

Walnut-on  thow.  tree  over  t!:o>£lS 

walnuts  and  tho  wine 7  IOC 

Waltz-in  the  w's  giddy  maze3.s  302 
Wan-with  how  wan  a  faco,  .,..g  276 
Wand-of  the  enchanter's  w. . .  .z  C3 
extended  his  golden  wand. .  .7a 4 11 
Wander-twilight  repairing  to  w.j79 
more  do  I  love  to  wander, .  .p  Kl 

w.  through  Zamoria's » 132 

I  love  to  wander  through. . .  .r  S73 
W',  wander  earth  around. . .  .A  223 
those  that  w.  they  know.,  .ca  192 
and  I  wander  and  wane. . .  .vt  233 

even-tide  w.  no.  near  it i 411 

Wandcrod-silcnt  sands  hast  w  ./3CC 
have  wandered  and  sought,  .cl  233 

wandered,  gentlo  galo b  4G6 

w.  alone  'mid  yon  spheres. . .  {421 

w.  in  the  solitary  shado d  47o 

Wandercr-w.  of  tho  wintry  air.^S2 

w's  of  the  prairie  know c  14S 

wanderer  chanced  toBeo....9lC3 
Wandering-on  a  foreign  strand .  c  7 1 

w's  through  this  world s  £93 

wandering  at  will  through  . .  r  43G 
Wand-liko-lily  which  lifted. .  .0 145 
Wane-the  year's  In  the  wano..aS7j 
Want-will  never  want  for  lovo,  .r»  4 

died  of  utter  want sis 

that  scarce  thy  w.  allays p  22 

no  fears  of  future  w.  molest. . .  f  23 

for  want  of  thought 3  65 

their  wants  but  few.. dCi 

w.  of  sense  is  the  fikther »  71 

man  wants  but  little p  63 

where  nothing  wants,  that*.  i9  89 

never  want  a  friend a  163 

our  chief  want  in  life e  1C9 

one  they  must  w.,  which  is.  .«204 

wish,  but  what  we  want m  407 

thou  art  what  I  want clSO 

mutusi  w's  this  happiness.  ,g  ICl 

thou  muchi  want i»2C5 

aye  and  w.  sit  smiling qZi\ 

my  nothingness,  my  w's... 9  343 
thoughts  shut  up  want  air..a4C2 

gavo  up  to  wont  the  rest £447 

of  decency  is  w.  of  sense. . . .  (  483 

w.  can  quench  the  eye's. . .  .«»4£3 

Wanting-for  soul  is  w.  there. .  .A  &> 

Wanton-as  tho  youthful  goats*.«24 

w.  boy  disturbs  her  nest e  81 

Is  all  too  wanton* «  79 

little  w.  boys  tha«  swim*. . . .« 179 

no  further  than  a  w's  bird*. .  1 248 

Wantonness-cruel  w.  of  power.<447 

Wapping-in  W.  or  tho  Strand. .  q  320 

War- wars,  and  by  confusion.  ..^47 

great  in  w.,  are  great  in  lovo. 9  71 

of  all  things — ^lovo  and  war. .  p  73 

steel  couch  o f  war* d  73 

shakes  i)ostilence  and  war.. .«  C2 
pangs  and  fears  than  wars*.  .A  C4 
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excel  us  In  this  wordy  \rar..&481 
w.  itt  in  my  Ioyo  and  hate*./;  iCO 

my  voico  is  still  for  vrar n  45C 

tho  chanco  of  Tirar  is  equal .  .p  45G 
trado  of  war,  no  fcat........v45C 

dared  tho  deed  of  war diOl 

war  to  tho  knifo ./iol 

w.  will  never  yield  but  to  . .  ^  151 
should  not  w.  with  brother,  .k  457 

war's  a  gamo  which Z457 

delays  aro  dangerous  in  war.o  457 

var  ho  sung,  is  toil  and g  4C7 

then  wa3  tho  tug  of  war. . .  .r  457 
ez  for  war,  I  call  it  murder.  .6458 
went  agin  war  an'  pillago. .  .c  453 
war  in  men's  eyes  shall  bo.  .d  453 
thcro  was  w.  in  tho  skies, . .  ^458 
sentenco  is  foroiicn  war. . . .  ^  458 

'tis  a  principle  of  war r458 

Beries  of  intestine  wars u458 

war  its  thousands  slays o458 

slip  tho  dogs  of  war* ^459 

what  should  war  be* »*45J 

grim-visagcd  war  hath*.... »» 459 

pouring  war  iuto* n  45D 

testament  of  bleeding  war*  .j>  459 

gallant  head  of  war* *  459 

as  v/cro  a  w.  in  expectation*. «  459 
w.  bristlo  his  angry  crest*. .«  459 
circumstanco  of  glorious  w*.y  459 

0  war!  thou  sou  of  hell* d  460 

to  war  hath  no  Eclf-lovc*. . .  .d  400 

enjoy  by  rage  and  war"" m  4G0 

roaid  of  smoky  war* o4G0 

set  roaring  war » r  400 

tho  toil  of  tho  war* (400 

tho  cud  of  war":i  unccrtain=*.»  400 

they  Khali  havo  warj*  ., u  4G0 

w.  is  no  Btrifo  to  tho  darl;'*. .  y  400 

dead  coals  of  war* c4Cl 

lives  in  a  state  of  v.-ar d  431 

war,  that  mad  gamo «  401 

to  be  prepared  for  v/ar giCl 

war's  glorious  art i4Cl 

in  war  a  v.-eak  defense f»  Gl  1 

no  less  rcnown'd  than  v/ar.  .n  4^2 

intestine  war  no  more gir,s 

chief  in  \v.,and  ono  thcking.o  SCO 

1  would  never mcko  war. . .  .n  307 
depos'd,  somo  slain  In  war^.w;  307 

the  storm  of  mighly  war i  2C5 

two  worlds  had  gone  to  war.fc  185 
a  good  war,  or  a  bad  pcaco..e«  491 
sweets  with  sweets  war.  ..*5'^ 498 
cause  of  a  long  ten  years'  w.w  475 
w.  whero  they  should  kneel*  y  470 

or  successful  war x  304 

first  in  war,  first  in  peace.. .  .1310 

war  as  human  nature X;  388 

tho  storm  of  freedom's  war..o  388 
unhurt  amid  tho  war  of. ....  r  398 
out  tho  thousand  wars  of  old  b  428 

a  znan  of  peace  and  war x  480 

is  wounded,  not  in  war*. . .  .p  481 
amid  tho  war  of  elements. .  .J  207 
wars,  that  make  ambition*..^  110 
gold  does  civil  wars  create.  ./181 

fit  arms  against  a  war 1 165 

war's  glorious  art r280 

in  war  ho  mounts 1 215 

tliearta  of  war  and  peace....  c  374 


Warblo-tho-a  may'st  warblo. . .  .A  22 
warble  his  delicious  notes. .  .n  27 
warbles  from  the  nightingale.;  23 

build  and  warblo  there. 631 

sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed . .  e  360 

Warbled-birds  w.  their  sweet. .  fc378 

warbled  from  yonder  knoU.  .g  250 

Warbler-pretty  w.  wako  the. . .  .7*  27 

warbler  of  tho  grove «23 

Warbling-the  gentle  w.  wind,  d  130 

a  warbling  band ./871 

birdlots'  warblings  now  have  q  377 
Warclub-was  tho  dreadful  w-c.n  SCO 

War-cry-was  forgotten n  330 

Ward-kno  west  my  old  w.* ....  7  490 

keeping  wary  watch  and  w.a392 

Warfare-soldier,  rest  I  thy  w.  .r  311 

Warm-her  wrath  to  keep  it  w.  .u  10 

see  how  w.  they  blush <  145 

warm  ero  dawn's  tho  rose. . .  to 240 
in  rags  will  keep  mo  warm .  .u  453 
warms  tho  very  sickness*. .  .*  303 
littlo  room  80  w.  and  bright..  IIOS 
w.  with  light  his  blended...  7  313 

warms  in  the  sun p  318 

Warmcd-bo  justly  warm'd. . .  .c 291 

Warmth-no  warmth,  no h  273 

Warn- walk  with  and  warn  us.. m  39 

w.,  to  comfort  and  command.*  473 

Waming-a  w.  for  the  fuluro.  .d  103 

givo  litt.e  warning q  230 

como  without  warning j  463 

Warp-weave  tho  warp x  117 

though  thou  tho  waters  w*.  q  210 

Warrant-look,  here's  tho  w.*.  .6  203 

warrant  for  his  welcome*. ..q  400 

Warred-cities  w.  for  Iloiucr. . . .r  07 

Warrlor-8Uuflowcr,that  with  xr.i  157 

warriors  she  fires a2V^ 

the  warrior's  sun  has  set. ..  .0  311 
warrior  famouscd  for  fight*,  e  312 
a  warrior  taking  his  rest. ...  J  31« 

joy  which  warriors  foci a:  45  ; 

mighty  w's sweep  along. .,.^  SOC. 
where  are  warriors  found. . . .«  3!  1 

lot  no  w.  in  tho  heat  of n  45J 

War-wearicd-hiai  w-w.  limbs*... < 4 
Wash -I  will  go  and  wash;  and*.x  35 

ocean  wash  this  blood* jj  28 ) 

w.  them  clean  with  tears. . .  .1 2ri 
joggles  la  ceaseless  wash. . .  .0 11:3 
nor  w.  tho  pretty  Indian ....  6  352 
to  wash  it  white  as  snow*. .  ./359 

to  wash  her  clean  again* c  1B9 

w.  no  shore,  words  wander,  .n  iSl 
with  Pilate,  w.  your  hax:d.s*.r  431 
water  cannot  w.  away  your  ".r  431 
Washed-wavcs  and  w.  it  away.HGi 
sweetest  w.  with  morning. .  .g  130 
w.  with  them  but  relents*. .  .c  410 
thoso  that  aro  so  washed*. .  .d  410 
roses  newly  w.  with  dew*. .  .m  477 
Washington -W's  a  watch  word,  d  329 

Wasp-like  bottled  wasps e  491 

Waste-of  aU-dcvouring  years.. .  J  69 
seeming  to  augment  it,  w's*.  .y  43 
limitless  w.  of  the  desert. . . .  j  130 
dwellers  in  tho  roaring  w. . .  .0 123 
no  healing  for  the  waste  of.  .r  205 

then  wherefore  waste r  153 

tell  her  that  w's  her  time. . .  .d  155 


in  tho  dead  waste" p  2S9 

over  tho  waste  of  waters k  440 

waste  brings  woe s  493 

not  for  us  to  w.  these  times*. >  4'J9 

nor  waste  their  sweetness s  4C0 

Wasted-talk  not  of  w.  affection,  .u 4 

for  w.  days  and  dreams  that./i  148 

w.  in  doubting  and  waiting. r  356 

Wastlng-from  w.,  by  repose . .  .n  359 

Watch-some  must  w.,  while*. .  .u  42 

watch  upon  a  bank k  14'J 

but  who  will  w.  my  lilies. ... r  145 
watch  thy  sculptured  furm..m  14C 
in  fold,  I  sat  mo  down  to  w.  .n  259 
idler  is  a  w.  that  wants  both.  .£  205 
their  w's  on  into  mino  eyes*  a  255 
she  shall  watch  all  night*. . .  .r  253 

keep  the  watch  wound o  225 

her  silent  watch 6279 

like  w's  go  just  as  they're ..  .r  209 

he  watch'd  and  wept A  411 

souls  around  us.  watch q  403 

all  through  her  silent  w's.  ...c  403 
first  ^vatch  of  night  is  given  J  2S8 
w.  to-night,  pray  to-morrow*  r  201 

shame  kcei^s  its  watch g  453 

as  they  who  watch  o'er n  216 

no  eye  to  w.,  and  no  tongue. <  101 
in  tho  watches  of  the  night.. «  353 
weep,  weep. — and  the  watch. a 441 

stars  como  out  to  watch f  410 

sits  up  aloft  to  keep  watch.  ..o  491 
with  plcaii'd  carbewilder'dw.i323 

watch  upon  our  walls s  466 

winding  up  tho  w,  of  his  wit*  «  472 
keeping  wary  w.  and  ward.,  .a  392 

her  lover  keeps  watch c  390 

keeping  w.  above  his  own. .  .k  3i3 

Watch-dog-the  w-d's  voice  that  d  288 

hear  tho  w-d's  honest  bark.  ..t  463 

Watched-wo  w.  her  br;:athing. .  .j  81 

silent  as  though  they  w J  389 

but  being  w.  that  it  may*. .  .6  305 
Watchor-boautiful  watchers.,  .g  129 
Watchful-whercso'er  we  stray. 7 129 
things  that  havo  made  mo  w.6  422 
Watch-tower- w-t.  in  the  skies.  .7  25 
Watchword-w.  such  as  ne'er,  .d  3C9 

tho  vratchword  recall p  329 

Water-profltLsa  as  water  in  a*,  .q  4 
w's,  returning  back  to  their.. u 4 
baptized  with  holy  water.. . ,  .c  21 

under  tho  water  clear d  33 

tho  water  in  the  ocean* A  33 

makes  water  wine ^67 

the  growing  waters A  70 

virtues  wo  write  in  water*. . .  <7  61 
w's  clear  is  humming  round. 6  32 
nor  prize  the  colored  w's  less.c  113 
kill  thostiU-closing  waters*.. ai9 
clear  as  the  w's  of  a  brook. .  .1 109 
where  the  rushing  w's  gleam.o  141 
spoils  from  land  and  water.  .0 161 
water  with  their  beauty  gay.p  160 
up  to  their  chins  in  water.. d  140 
winter  w's  still  tho  fields. . .  .a 3*^1 
finger  on  all  flowing  waters..! 377 
fall  of  waters  and  tho  song,  .c  334 
'tis  the  still  water  iaUeth. . .  .o225 
brook  into  tho  main  of  w'8*.j»  367 
she  shook  the  hel|r  water*.. .«  410 
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cunning  waters  of  hla  eye8*.ft  417 

upon  tbo  waters* s  283 

In  tho  waters  wo  may  see. . .  .c285 
JUl  away  like  water  from  ye*/ 171 
waters,  nndrcam'd  shores*,  .h  207 
not  what  goodwatcr's  worth  J461 
water,  water,  everywhere.. ,  .i-461 

Inspiring  cold  water Z4C1 

water  its  living  strength. . .  .n  461 
w.  is  the  mother  of  the  Yine.p461 
the  rising  world  of  waters.. <]r 401 

honest  water,  wh  i  ch* r  461 

more  w.  glidcth  l.y  tho  mill*.«461 
deep  waters  noypclesse  are.  .0 186 

o'er  tho  glad  waters vS12 

over  the  wasto  of  waters. . .  .ik  446 

the  waters  will  heal m  449 

Bonnds  along  tho  waters  die. <  488 
ppllt  on  the  Ground  like  w. .  .<  122 
murmcr  as  of  w.  from  Bkies./374 
irhero'cr  the  healing  water.. j>  256 
the  dusky  waters  shudder. .  ^273 

waters  on  a  starry  ni^ht e  2C^ 

now  falls  of  water  mum'rlng.a  220 
earth  and  w.  seem  io  8trive..j7  451 
drink  tho  w's  of  mine  cyes^.d  417 
breast  of  w's  broadly  swells. ^* 304 
conscious  water  eskw  its  God./26S 
Thou  water  tum'st  to  wino.jf  268 

Inspir'd  cold  water  with h  268 

the  water  cf  my  land* h  310 

the  water  nectar* d  405 

nmoothly  tho  waters  kissed.. &  4G7 
glass  of  brandy  and  water. .  /'468 
w.  cannot  vrashaway  your*,  r  431 
whose  silver  waters  show. . .  .e43S 
grind  with  tho  w.  that  is  x>ast.e  404 

smooth  runs  the  water* v 408 

once  more  upon  tho  waters.. r  322 
water  like  a  thing  of  life. . .  .g  881 

bum'd  on  tho  water* g  381 

dark  and  silent  tho  water  lics^'  303 

the  waters  murmuring i  300 

bubbles,  as  tho  water  has*..  .0 484 
Water-drop- weapons,  w-d's*.  .m  416 
Water  '11-the  tinkle  of  tho  w.  .7 155 
"Watcring-the  length  of  groat.  ./306 

"Watershed-tho  w.  of  time e  265 

"Waterside-the  w.  wander'd. ...o 212 
Watery-along  her  watery  way. 2  313 
"Wattlo-cver  hear  of  Captain  W.n401 
Wave-with  overmatching  w's*  .i  33 
blushed  like  the  w's  of  hell.  ..n  35 
furious  as  the  sweeping  w. . .  A  41 

strong  enough  for  waves j7  49 

eyes  that  watch  tho  waves. . ..{ 66 

out  tho  w.  her  structure »  56 

Britannia  rules  tho  waves.. .  .g  69 

w'b  and  mountains  meet «  70 

the  waves  were  dead ^78 

In  her  breast  the  w.  of  life. . .  ^'  81 
hand  w's  o'er  the  world.-. . .  .u  82 

when  waves  were  rough Z  95 

dubious  w's  of  error  to8t.,..v  104 

on  the  w.  is  deeper  blue s  105 

message  to  him  every  wave. u  107 

float  upon  the  waves o  161 

foam-crested  w's  of  the  sea.  .a  134 

wave  succeeding  wave n  364 

on  whose  dread  waves 1 2S4 

prevail  o'er  augry  wave c2  257 


tho  w's  and  wash'd  it  away. ./  164 

as  it  waves  the  bank e  271 

in  waves  of  golden  light 1 374 

as  w's  that  wash  no  shore.,  .n  481 

great  sea  w.  is  upcurled j  375 

tho  waves  of  tho  rivulet h  212 

red  w's  of  wretchedness e  214 

w's  dance  to  the  music. .....r339 

w.  Munichl  all  thy  banners.  .1 457 
our  bloody  colours  wave*  .  .j  400 
as  a  w.  that  trom.  tho  clouds. i  404 
w's  lash  the  frighted  shores  ^'404 
instant  death  on  every  w. . .  .t  404 

wave  reflected  lustres  play.  .n411 

long  may  it  wave A 124 

in  whose  transparent  wave.  .eS66 
w's  as  they  dimple  smile. . .  .9 366 
though  w's  are  changing. . .  .6232 
on  the  waves  we  seem. . . .  I  .m  232 

woe,  as  wave  a  wave y  266 

aw.  o*  th*  Bea  that  you* *  303 

fW)Bher  gale  begins  to  wave..M07 
like  green  w's  on  the  sea. . .  .t  433 

yo  waves,  that  o'er n322 

waves  bound  beneath  me . . . .  r  322 
the  w's  clasp  ono  another. .  .u  323 
Bleep  is  on  tho  blue  waves. .  ./350 

breezy  waves  toss  up i  323 

breaking  vr's  dashed  high..  .^  323 
still  as  tho  fiur^jlng  wavcB. .  .2  323 
mounting  w.  will  roll  us. .  .hb  S23 

to  women  or  to  v.'avcs u  475 

w's  v.'ith  their  soft  white. .  .m  422 

v/hoso  waves  aro  years 1 427 

smooth  flow  tho  waves i  488 

sea  roUs  its  waves e  388 

Waved- w.  her  golden  hair <  200 

long  baa  ic  waved  on  high. . .»  329 
Wavcr-me  w.  in  my  faith*. . .  .d  113 

Wavering-w.  multitude* x  368 

Waving-w.  lonely  oa  tho  rocky  <  14 1 

Wavy-woven  its  w.  bowers. . .  .0 142 

Wax-form  of  wax  resolveth*. .  ..e  84 

why,  he's  a  man  of  wax*.  ...ff  255 

w.  to  reccivo  and  marble  to.  w  1C2 

moulds  the  world  ll-o  soft  w.y 483 

Waxed-keep  his  w.  ends  warm  X:  319 

Waxing-w.  so  fast  from  night.a  275 

Way-point  us  out  tho  way 3  32 

Satan  could  never  find  the  w.r  29 
conversing  I  forgot  tho  way. .  r  68 
cities  and  tho  ways  of  men.,  .a  70 

for  ways  that  aro  dark n  87 

and  measures  back  his  w. .  .m  430 
long  travell'd  in  the  ways. . .  J  lOJ 

Bhe'U  havo  her  way r  256 

mon,  gin  ho  had  his  own  w.  .<  369 

all  ways  do  lie  open* <462 

which  way  tho  wind  is ^7467 

wisdom  finds  a  way y  468 

ho  of  their  wicked  ways. .  .  .0  317 
the  many  thousand  ways  . .  .p  242 
way  home's  the  farthest  w..  j'  496 
long  is  the  way  and  hard. . .  to  194 
thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  w'8*t363 
two  ways  the  rivers  leap. . .  .m  365 

the  ways  of  God  to  man p  180 

w.  going  to  t<imptation* h  418 

love  has  found  the  way i  246 

sordid  way  he  wends d  463 

way  sweet  and  delectable*,  ,u  iOQ 


empire  takes  its  way...... ..Xr  347 

star  of  empire  takes  its  way  m  347 
the  ways  of  God  to  men  ....1318 

along  the  ruined  way d  158 

I  know  the  way  she  went. . .  ./139 

the  way  that  he  does  it »  279 

only  way  to  have  a  friend. .  .pl69 
the  better  way  is  hidden. . .  .r  23*1 

his  way  is  tedious 1 234 

Just  aro  the  ways  of  God. . .  .d  219 

many  a  weary  way A;  201 

Waysido-w's  scorched  with. .  .q  156 

purpling  wayside  steep / 133 

Wayward-how  w.  is  this* JUb  246 

Waywom-thriUing  every  w... a  142 
Weak-sin  for  one  so  weak  to.  ^336 

as  weak  and  needs  him Jt241 

4;ompIies  with  our  w.  Bight  .p  410 

to  be  weak  is  miaerablo e  402 

instantly  make  weak* n  248 

pray,  though  hoi>e  be  w.  or.  10  313 
should  ever  w.  or  heartless,  .u  ^5 

as  weak  to  err r476 

by  defect,  and  delicately  w. .  (  476 

Weakest-docs  them  by  the  w.*^'  218 

Weakness-woo  tho  means  of  w.*.Bft  7 

'twere  childish  weakness*...  .x  72 

weakness  on  both  sides ......  e  68 

amiable  w.  of  human  nature.a  462 

weakness  to  be  wroth e  403 

man's  weakness  grows  the.  .e894 

stronger  by  weakness ^428 

and  shows  its  weakness r  429 

w.  of  a  virtuous  mind q  202 

by  all  thy  nature's  w o  228 

dare  not  task  my  weakness,  .i  214 
with  my  strength  not  my  vr.q  413 
weapon  of  her  weakness. . . .  ./415 
kindred  weaknesses  induce.  ./ITS 
thy  very  w.  hath  brought. .  .9  212 

Wcal-the  general  weal* |^  280 

Wealth-have  little  w.  to  lose*. .  ,h  4 

waste  his  w.  to  purchase bl7 

best  riches  ignorance  of  w. . .  .5  66 

wealth  is  a  vexation mG6 

wealth  accumulates v 86 

wealth  ye  find  another  kceps.u  119 
type  of  all  tho  wealth  to  be..^  Ill 
Bcal  and  guerdon  of  wealth,  .t  117 
w.of  fairest  of  flowers  untold.o  134 

wealth  of  rich  feelings ^'122 

precious  wealth  lies  buried. o  125 
some  seek  wealth  and  ease. .«  361 
than  all  their  largest  wealth.j>  370 
wealth  when  there's  such . . .  e  257 
much  wealth,  how  little. . .  .e  22i 
dropped  her w.  about  her. ..qKI 
let  wealth  and  commerce. .  .oe  182 
great  is  w.,  great  is  poverty. n  186 
w.  that  sinews  bought  ftnd.«SS7 

wealth  may  seek  us x  470 

the  poor  man's  wealth f  301 

fortune's  mercy  than  our  w.ulO 

private  credit  is  wealth j  403 

excess  of  wealth  is  cause. . .  .2  403 

get  place  and  wealth o463 

wealth  is  a  weak  anchor. . .  .9  463 
can  wealth  give  happiness.  ,g  169 

much  wealth,  how  little A  463 

w.  that  ne'er  encumbers. . .  .c  453 
fine  thoughts  afo  woaltii. . .  .d  419 
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I  ftrcely  told  you,  all  the  w..(f  178 
in  xr.,  in  want,  m  tTeedom...,.l  180 
when  wealth  islostnothingJbSSd 
sources  of  w.  bo  boundlefls..c268 

if  wo  our  wealth  obey o  2G8 

an  her  w.  Upon  her  back.  ...k  4G4 
by  wisdom  wealth  is  won. . . fc  470 
'twixt  a  miser  and  h  is  w*. . .  v  40C 
man  outlivo  his  wealth* u  341 

Wealthy-man  healthy,  w. ,  and.  .r  19 

wealthy  ia  my  fricnils* r  170 

SCO  my  wealthy  Andrew**.  ...g  2G2 

Weapon-woinau's  w.,  water*. .  .o  11 
weapon  of  her  v/eakness. . . .  ./415 

a  w.  that  comes  down q  S29 

valuablo  a  w.  i^  tho  tongue,  .h  481 

Wear-her  fairest  livery  wears.  ..125 
and  wear  a  golden  sorrow*. .  .d  67 
robes  yo wcavo  another  w's.u  110 

and  I  will  wear  Lim* s  254 

so  wears slio  to  him*.  ..^...g 258 
w.  them  liko  his  raiment*. .  .a  451 

nothing  wear  but  frieze *  417 

head  that  wears  a  crown*. .  .k  368 
touching  v.- Ill  wear  gold*. ...»  305 
givo  me  your  gloves,  I'll  w.*.Z  497 

let  Peggy  wear o  303  * 

wear  a  golden  Borrow* «  308 

being  loth  to  wear  it  out.  ...d  471 
better  to  w.  out  than  to  rust.b  483 
to  w.  that  which  disfigures,  .o  485 
w.  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve^'  385 
to  wear  (he  yoke  of  our  own.A;  349 
jewel  which  wo  need  not  w..<;  472 
timo  w's  all  his  locts  before.o  427 

"Wcarer-mcrit  of  tho  wearer*.  ..c  200 

Weariness- w.  can  snore  upon.u^  361 

Wearing-linen  you'ro  w.  out. .  .h  77 
wearing  c^eat  honors  as. . . .u  423 

Wearisome- w.  condition  of. . .  .o  489 
lifo  is  a  waste  of  wearisome. u  233 

Weary- w.  of  (oil  and  cf  tears.  ...g5 

fall,  infirm  and  weary A  6 

8u  weary  with  disasters* o  91 

O  weary  hearts <  60 

too  long  by  thco,  I  w.  thee*.. .» 80 

and  joy  for  weary  hours ICZ 

weary  tho  cloud  fallcth t> 45 

with  fingers  w.  and  worn. .  .A  225 
wclcomo  to  tho  w.  and  the..  ./3G9 
bath  laid  her  weary  head. . .  .a  437 

being  weary  of  love i  153 

w.  timo  (hat  comes  between  ./372 
tho  wind  is  never  weary. . . .  y  352 

how  weary,  stale,  flat* n481 

am  w.,  and  am  overwrought.d  390 
would  not  cease  to  w.  Him .  .r  314 

is  all  for  which  I  weary a  307 

short  but  weary  way a  470 

Weather-when  '(is  summcrw.  .g  23 

if  it  prove  fair  weather n  64 

sad  thoughts  and  sunny  w. .  2  376 
but  winter  and  rough  w*.  ...g  433 
an  hour  of  fate's  serenest  w .  w  119 
in  bright  or  cloudy  weather.d  118 
walls  must  get  tho  w.  stain.. 1 113 

w.  beaten  crags  retain ./130 

then  come  the  wild  weather.  n22 
enduro  wind  and  weather. . .«  499 
together  make  cold  w.* .«  477 

Waathcrcock-autumn  is  a  w.  ..o  876 


Weave-weave  the  warp a?  117 

the  sly  little  mayflower  w's..i  132 

ono  w'o  himself  another  way. m  236 

w.  a  chain  I  cannot  break. .  .e  421 

Weaver-May  Moorland  w's. . . .«  319 

Weaving-is  w.  when  it  comes. r  230 

Web-tangled  web  wo  v^cave. ...  to  87 

'tis  a  thinne  web v  114 

the  web  of  our  life* r235 

Webster-Daniel  Webster  struck.^  61 

Wed-not  wed  her  for  a  mine*. .  1 120 

in  too  much  haste  to  wed. .  .h  119 

if  she  deny  to  wed a  258 

December  when  they  wed*. .  1 258 
who  w's  her  for  dowry  must.oa  483 
think  to  w.  it,  he  is  so  above*. Jt  9 

wed,  or  ccaso  to  woo g  479 

thought  leapt  out  to  wed . . . . «  421 

Wedded- wedded  to  calamity*. .  .a  6 

w.  maid,  and  virgin  mother,  j  57 

at  tho  poor  wedded  pair _p305 

nor  blasted  were  there  w. . .  ./256 
tho  love  oi  wedded  souls.  ...h  256 

hail,  wedded  love g  257 

you  wedded  all  tho  world*.  .6  477 
Wedding-w-song  all-melting. .  .p  27 

wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad* A  46 

upon  his  wedding  day* k  264 

Weddlng-coat-black  w-c m22 

Wedged-w.  in  that  timber. . . .  r  260 

Wedlock- w.,  indeed,  hath  oft..g  266 

w's  a  lane  whcro  there  is. . . .  J^  257 

wedlock  forced  but  a  hell*. . . h  258 

Weed-of  any  flower  or  any  vr...p  40 

was  a  flower,  is  only  a  weed,  .y  96 

plain  as  a  weed y  147 

tho  frail  snowy  weed %  149 

wild  w.  flower  that  simply.. a  155 
call  us  not  weeds,  wo  are. . .  .j  156 

to  tho  noisome  weed a  226 

wo  are  weeds  without  it. . .  .m  228 

beneath  some  pleasant  w 1 212 

slow,  and  weeds  make  haste*  o  130 

basest  weed  outbraves* q  130 

smell  far  worso  than  weeds*  q  130 
ingratitude's  a  w.  of  every.  ,n  210 

noxious  weeds  ho  sips a  212 

herbs  have  grace,  great  w'8*pl88 
said  that  idlo  w.  arc  fast*. .  .v>  188 
weeds  are  shallow-rooted*. .  ,u  176 
root  away  tho  noisome  w's*.aj  195 
pernicious  w.!  whoso  scent.. r 320 

scale,  the  weed  in  that j  321 

great  weeds  do  grow  apace*.  1 498 
can  gather  honey  from  a  w..  w4G3 

in  tattcr'd  weeds,  with* g  310 

bitter  booming  in  tho  w's.  ..a?  305 

plucking  up  tho  weeds  of  sin  3483 

Week-tho  days  that's  in  the  w. .  b  369 

Sunday  from  tho  week* «  225 

what  I  keep  a  week  away*. .  .y  218 

Weep-for  tho  good  man's  sin  w.  e  10 

weep  away  the  life  of  care. ...»  42 

'tis  that  I  may  not  weep k  54 

weep  not  for  the  past ^67 

dew  shall  weep  thy  fkU. o  78 

Imight  not  weep  for »86 

which  makes  men  weep «80 

to  weep,  yet  scarce  know or  94 

than  weep  it  done q  106 

&ir  daffodils  we  weep  to  see  .n  137 


w.  to  have  that  which  it*....i(;427 

w.  to  record  and  blush h  384 

get  thco  apart  and  weep*.. oa  416 

I  weep  for  tears 2  301 

and  leaves  the  wretch  to  w..^  173 
weep  your  tears  into  the*. .  .a 3C6 

a  man  may  weep* k  3ul 

weep  boldly  and  bo  proud  .  .p  415 

if  you  don't  weep fc270 

w's  like  a  tired  child u  270 

w.  all  her  garnered  Bhe4ivc3..Jfc  375 
rain  to  see  them  dying  w's. .  Z374 

women  must  weep 1 225 

a  calm  for  thoso  who  weep,  .p  131 
moro  grief  that  yo  can  w.  for. « 133 
I  cannot  weep;  for  all  my*,  .in  137 
w.,  to  think  they  should  lay*a  133 

they  gently  weep  that 1 402 

with  tho3o  that  weep a  414 

ye  who  weep  only 4415 

I  am  about  to  weep* g  416 

grieves  mo  sair  to  see  thee  w.m  390 
and  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. r  339 

and  unapt  to  weep* a  312 

weep,  and  I  could  laugh*. .  .m463 
that  he  shall  weep  for  her*.  .«204 
who  cannot  weep  for  them. .« 188 
weep,  weep  :  and  the  watch. o  411 

weep  that  trust  and  that a443 

we  weep  for  thy  sin »  315 

as  mako  tho  angels  weep*.., to 313 
words  that  weep  and  tears.. .«  480 

Weepest-thou  who  also  w o  411 

Weeping-hear  tho  children  w.. .  1 51 

thy  weeping  is  in  vain f  83 

with  him  rises  weeping d  147 

bear  them  my  lovo  for  his  w.jj  376 
full  cause  of  weeping* o416 

Weigh-weigh  tho  wind. s  103 

weigh  the  light tlG3 

weigh  the  thought s  163 

weigh  my  eyelids  down*. . , . v300 

Wcighed-hast  thou  ever  w 1 417 

all  int'rests  weighed. 1 319 

Woighing-w.  long  the  doubtful* 307 

Weight-how  unendurable  its  yn.g  176 
aware  what  w.y our  shoulders.;  298 
pressure  of  the  heavy  weight.r  414 
oppresses  with  too  great  a  w.x  383 
w.  inclines  our  eyelids .j  3C3 

Welcome-hollow  welcomes*. . .  .A  44 

that  welcome  my  return <53 

sweet  will  thy  welcome n  25 

welcome  now  thou  art Jt  135 

welcome,  wild  harbinger...  j  137 
one  man  most  welcome*  ...g  122 
w's  every  changing  hour. . .  .a  139 
borne  more  welcome  news.  ..j 259 

with  their  w.  breathings o  271 

welcome  thee.and  wish  thce.n  271 
w.,  young  spring,  rapturo..7»371 
w's  in  tho  shivering  pair. ...  a  333 
soft  kind  is  w.  to  my  soul. . . X:  333 

welcome  the  coming ni202 

welcome  as  a  friend a  156 

bay  deep-mouthed  welcome. 1 463 
kisses  and  w.  you'll  find....  j463 

chambers  seem  full  of  w's. .  .k  463 
welcome,  my  old  fHcnd......Z463 

a  hundred  thousand  w's*. .  .m  463 
a  table-roll  of  welcome* n  463 
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bid  him  welcome* o  4oo 

a  welcome  month  to  me Jt  2C9 

V.  which  comes  to  punish* .j)  463 
trarract  for  his  welcome*.  ...</  403 

and  your  welcome  deer* r  433 

you  are  very  welcome* <4G3 

email  clioor,  and  great  w.*. ..«  4G3 

1  p  Icfd  a  welcome* v  4G3 

welcome  ever  smiles* to  403 

wolcomo  to  your  gory  bod,  .,7  456 
w.  to  the  weary  and  the  old.  ySGO 

0  w.  thou  that  Lring'st 6  270 

ay,  thou  art  welcome 2/465 

■welcome,  ye  eliaclca &434 

most  welcome  h'lno* 7i  103 

Bociety  the  awrr  t.  r  w.* c  S24 

without  a  welcome /394 

warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.  f  C03 

Welcomest-when  they  arogone*zl88 
WoU-a  well  of  lofty  thought ....  to  48 

readitweil;  that  Is  to rC8 

not  so  deep  as  a  avi  11 » e  67 

buckets  into  cmply  vrells y  93 

when,  O  "W'sl  thy  roses  came./ 152 

fare  t  hoe  well ^^  826 

is  worth  doing  well y482 

fortune  comes  wcU  to  all. . .  .r  166 
phe'8  not  well  married  that*.t  258 

Chancer,  well  of  English 1 337 

the  rule  of  many  is  not  w. ...  o  366 

maybe  he  is  not  well* m  192 

where  truth  la— in  a  well. . .  j  461 

Bleeping  in  crystal  wells U61 

servant  of  God,  well  done. .  ,.y  494 

all's  well  that  ends  well* 9  496 

oft  we  mar  what's  well* cc  498 

measure  made  me  well* »'  310 

not  wisely,  but  too  well*. . .  .0  386 

kind  of  good  deed  to  say  w.*.d  482 

Well-made-he  only  is  a  w-m...l860 

Vell-8pring--w-s.  of  pleasure. . .  .n  65 

w-8.  in  the  wilderness a  169 

Welsh-devil  understands  W.*.n  203 

Wcltering-o'er  the  w.  fields... ^467 

Wench-is  a  country  wench. . .  .6 137 

tongues  of  mocking  w's*. . .  .d  370 

w.  of  matchlcfis  metal ^  476 

Wcnd-sordid  way  ho  w^'s d  463 

Went-know  she  came  and  w. . .  j  10 

1  know  the  w^ay  she  went. . .  ^139 
Wept-eye  that  w.essentiallove.y  262 

wept  o'er  his  wounds n  311 

she  w.  for  the  roses  of  earthy  133 

Wertcp-W.  had  a  love  for c  601 

Weet^west  ^xphiina  the  east. . . .«  08 
eonlight  flushes  in  the  west.  .j>  33 
topple-  round  the  dreary  w.  .v  69 
the  fire  in  ho  west  fades . . .  .*  438 

fronts  the  golden  west g  352 

along  the  west  the  golden. . .  n  446 

Bought  the  west  afar. ;  24 

west  yet  glimmers  with*. . .  .n  447 
low  in  the  w.  is  a  sea  of  fire.d  152 

I've  wan  dered  west k  261 

spear  like  rays  in  the  west,  .d  411 
in  his  palace  of  the  west. . .  .Ik  411 
fair  traveller's  come  to  the  w.iy411 
traveller  to  the  beauteous  w.o  '.12 
Hesperian  gardens  of  the  w.r  410 
w.  is  crimson  with  retiring. .«  410 
"hsix  face  is  toward  the  w.. .  •  .0  890 


bier  Is  vacant  in  the  west.  ...<  386 
Westem-winds  on  breathing. .«  872 

behind  the  western  hiUs r'  446 

Westminster-try  W.  and  view.c  104 

we  thrive  at  Westminster. . .  .«307 

Westward-then  westward  ho*yd99 

w.  the  course  of  empire 1:  347 

w.  the  star  cf  omplre i»347 

Wet-heart;  and  wet  ir:y  check**./.:  88 

blossoms  blue  sti"  wot A 159 

distempered  messenger  of  w.*<  417 

roads  ura  wet  where'er «  404 

all  dirty  and  wot dJ  COO 

Wether-wether  of  tho  flock*.  ...7*  91 
Wharf-of  tho  ttljaccEt  w's*. . .  .h  315 
What-wliat,  as  yot,  Iknow  not.aa  88 

ho  knew  vliat'a  what u  489 

Whatevcr-v.'Iictcvcr  thou  art. . r  243 

whatever  l3,  is  right nS48 

Wheat-two  grama  of  w.  hid*. .  .u  14 

thofrccn  wheat n278 

dry,  cs  stubble  wheat 1 151 

sharp,  shori  emerald  wheat. 1 153 
wheat  thou  strew 'rt  bo  souls.f  419 
a  cake  out  of  the  wheat*. . .  .n  802 

Wheel-upon  a  wheel  of  fire* c  6 

hesitating  whccla  of  life A  6 

wheel  shall  rest  in  peace. .  .m  105 

touches  some  wheel 1 254 

fortune's  w.  is  on  tho  turn,  .n  166 
turns  tho  giddy  w.  around. . a  330 
w's  of  brazen  chariots  raj;e.  .g  458 
whirled  like  a  potter's  w.*..66  420 
w's  of  tho  dizzying  dances,  .a  803 
motions  of  the  forming  w.  ..v  31G 

turn,  turn  my  wheel c317 

w's  of  weary  life  at  last  Btood.U23 

sickness  clogs  our  wheels. .  ,p  392 

wheels  to  know  their  rounds.o  348 

arresting  tho  vast  w.  of  time.m  423 

.  w's  around  in  ceaseless  flight. 1 425 

Wheeling-in  ceaseless  circles  w.o  24 

Whelp-dogs  now,  like  whoops.  .&  74 

slander,  tho  foulest  w.  of  sin. c  387 

When-w.  shall  we  three  meet*,  a  260 

young  ?  ah.  woful  when c  486 

Whence-and  whence  come  we..<  468 

Where-where  is  my  child p  90 

an  echo  answers  "where". . .  .p  90 

Wherefore- why  he  had  a  w. ...  .^  14 

why  and  w.  in  all  things*.,  .^b  14 
©very  why  hath  a  w.*. .....  ./497 

Bomeot  w.  art  thou  Romeo*.t  498 

Whim-though  by  w.,  envy »  75 

Whine-nor  whine  out  woes. . .  ^226 
Whip-whip  m  e  such  honest*.^^?  499 
in  every  honest  hand  a  w.*.  .o349 
Whipped-shalt  bo  w.  with*. . .  .g  349 
Whipper-the  w's  are  in  love*.. d  247 

Whipping-who  scare  w.* <219 

Wh<  -th  fifth  did  w.  about*.  J  297 
Whirled-my  thoughts  are  w*.66  420 
Whirliglg-w  oftimo  brings  in**  426 
Whiilpool-w.  full  of  depth  and .  n  473 
Wliirlwind-as  w's  shake  ikii*. .  j>  61 

the  whirlwind's  roar n  70 

w's  of  tempestuous  fire .e  123 

whirlwind's  fickle  gust n405 

the  whirlwind  of  passion*...  g  294 

rides  in  the  whidwind h  848 

whirlwind  is  her  headt •••  •  ..n  473 


Whiskers-hoary  w.  and  a  forky  .9  331 
Whisper-secrets,  and  we  must  w  j  22 

there  w's  tho  small  voice 7  61 

whisper  above  thy  breath. ...  o  81 

slander,  whose  w.  o'er* n387 

cuttin  g  honest  throats  by  w's.e3d7 
o'er  the  shrouds  aSrial  w's. .  .9488 

that  whisper  of  the  past a  131 

the  violets  whisper 1 160 

she  w's  in  his  c:ira  a  heavy*,  u  187 
the  trees  began  to  whlsx>er. .  .e  270 
full  well  the  busy  whisper. .  .c  304 
shape  the  w.  of  tho  throne, . .  g  319 
vesper  Is  heard  with  its  w. .  .j>446 
w^hisper — solitude  is  sweet.. v 394 
w's  tho  o'orfraught  heart*.  .j>  397 
Whispcred-swcct  in  every  w. .. .727 

every  whlsi>ered  word *  105 

catch  the  whispered  kiss. . .  .t  221 

w.  of  i>eace,  and  truth 1 152 

w.  promised  i>lcasure *  200 

'twas  whisper'd  in  heU hh  491 

Whispering-world  goes  w.  to. .  .n  90 

green  leaves  are  w.  to ^155 

foul  w's  are  abroad* n  182 

whispering,  with  white  lips.b  457 
whispering  to  each  other    .  .c  264 
winds  come  w.  lightly... ....«466 

talking  age  asid  w.  lovers. . .  .c  437 

w.  gloomily  to  yon  pale 1 441 

Whist- winds,  with  wonder  w.  .6  467 
Whistle-pipes  and  w's  in  bis*. .  «?6 

whistle  to  sweet  music's J  67 

very  dear  for  his  whistle j  162 

he  could  whistle  them  back.m  122 

robin  w's  fxr  and  nigh A  373 

with  a  sleety  whistle 6  27* 

hush'd  tho  ploughboy's  w. .  .c369 

nae  birdie  maun  whistle 1 SG9 

I)ay  too  much  for  your  w. . .  .^  462 
the  steam- w. — the  laughing.ocSOS 
tongue  of  his  forc-plano  w's.u  301 
Whistled-and  w.  as  he  went. . .  .x  65 
Whistling-ravish 'd  with  the  w.p  115 
w.  to  keep  myself  from  belng.s  120 
hollow  w.  in  the  leaves* ...  .m  467 

foolish  w.  of  a  man dd  490 

White-leaves  a  line  of  white. . .  A 10 
shoulders  and  w.  his  crest.  ..m  22 

will  make  black,  white* .j  83 

was  white  wUh apple-blooms j  872 

white  with  snow  each &  S78 

winter  robe  of  purest  white ^378 

white,  so  very  white n  831 

every  w.  will  have  its  black.  .<  495 

to  wash  it  white  as  snow*...  ^/^59 

lo  1  my  thoughts  of  white. .  .d  145 

White-throat-the  happy  w-t. . .  .e34 

Whited-w.  air  hides  hills  and.  ^377 

Whiteness-in  angel  w.  bear*. .  .r  35 

hath  the  pearle»i  whiteness. e  160 

magnolias  ope  In  whiteness.^  126 

tho  whiteness  of  tho  snow. .  .r  ISO 

death  in  a  whiteness  that.  ...e  149 

Whitening-the  w,  shower .j  278 

Whiter- w.  than  new  snowona*./64 

Wholesome-agood  wholesome*./S08 

Why-for  every  why  ho  had  a. .  4 1* 

why  and  wherefore  in  al]*..b6 14 

I     every  why  hath  a  wheref6rB*/479 

I  Wlck-A  kind  of  w.,  or  snuff*....  182 
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there  are  throe  \r:«;!:s 1192 

Wlcked-vcricst  w.  rest  In  poaco.n  39 
show  compassion  on  tho  w. . .«  60 
w.  man  who  has  written. ,,,J  337 

canso  I's  wicked,— I  is c  4G1 

Wickedness-method  in  man's.o  4G4 

loves  a  spice  of  wickedness.  .5  4C4 

Wi'Jo-nor  so  wide  as  a  church*.«  67 

one  Sabbath  deep  and  w A;  3C9 

alono  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.  ,.,t  301 
■Widen-ever  w.  moro  its  bonad.  .e  9 
Widow-w,  sits  upon  mine  arm.c  iZ8 

a  \^  idow,  husbandless* i  121 

bcU  rings,  and  tlio  w. weeps*.*  202 

now  widow  school* m  307 

here's  to  the  widow  of  fifty,  .t  428 
Widowed-widowed  wife  and  ...1 470 
Wife-Lincoln's  Quaker  wife...  .n  22 

laj  dear  wife's  estimate* ./71 

pardcner  and  his  wife  smile..  /381 
do  with  so  good  a  wife*. ......  1G3 

"bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife,  .e  3C0 

he  that  hatha  wife  and d2GG 

and  better  than  the  wife. . .  .g  270 
the  wife  where  danger  or. . .  ,z  203 
If  our  author  in  the  \sife.  ...a  204 

and  the  faithful  wife ./25G 

were  such  the  w.  had  fallen.. i  256 
"Wife  grows  flippant  in  reply. r  256 
gentle,  loving,  trusting  w. .  .d  257 
well  choosing  of  his  wife. . . .«  257 
■worthy  of  this  noble  wife*,  .p  258 
neck,  fond,  trusting  wife. .  .d  259 
as  the  husband  is  tho  w.  is../250 
tho  wife  is  a  constellation. .  ./4&1 
half  so  dclic;htful  as  a  wife.  .^  454 
thy  wife  wao  pretty,  trifling.  A  404 

a  wife  domestic,  good k  404 

wife  is  dearer  than  tho  bride.n  404 
in  the  election  of  a  wife. . . .  .j?  401 

If  hia  wife  bo  nowt t  iOi 

a  wife  Is  the  peculiar  gift. .  .w  464 
Impudence  they  style  a  w.  ..v  404 
wife  these  Bland•ro^;s  words,  r  4Gi 

a  li^ht  wife  doth  make* to  404 

true  and  honourable  wife. , .  .e  4G5 

the  best  is  a  good  wife g  405 

a  most  perfect  wife h  405 

C.ijsar's  w.  should  be  above. ^r  412 
v: lowed  wife  and  wedded*. .  /  4TG 
Wr.J-and  sandy  perilous  w*b.  .a  54 
heavens  look  dark  and  w. . .  .e  404 
hero  in  tho  houseless  wild.,  j  130 

the  wild  aro  constant «244 

tho  times  are  wild* hbSOG 

wild  as  waves  that  wash  no.n  141 

wander  wild  and  wet 1273 

wild  was  tlio  day o273 

then  the  w.  clematis  comes. ./ 135 
In  distant  wilds,  by  human. ^  220 
Ti'ither'd,  and  so  w.  In  thoir*o  401 
la  tho  w.  March-morning. .,.«  270 
wind  blows  wild,  and  free.  ..u  440 

the  garden  was  a  wild p  473 

of  an  w.  boasts  on  earth  or. .  .t  475 

for  in  a  wild,  unknown q  895 

fiod  by  fits;  by  starts  'twas  w.«  490 
Wlld-cat-w-c.  in  your  kitchens*6  478 
Wildering-w.  mazo  of  etemity.m  421 

WildemesH-bird  of  the  w m  25 

-woll-spring  liith0Wt««t«f ..alCO' 


a  wilderness  of  sweets J 125 

hast  wanderings  in  the  w.  ,bb  493 
for  flow'ring  in  a  wildcme8s.A  434 
lodge  in  some  vast  w x  304 

Wild-flowcr-In  lanes  the  w-f  s.g  873 
there  spring  tho  w-f-s  ...,...<  126 
a  simple  wild-flower  wreath. r  129 

Wild-fowl-w-f.  nestled  in  the. .  .525 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl ^269 

Wildness-tho  w.  of  the  place,  .q  156 

Wilil-roso-the  w-r.  dreams. ...  ^131 
bloomed  the  sweet  w-r ol33 

Wilo-wanton  wiles g  264 

their  subtle  wiles x  475 

Wilfulne8S-<loliver  it  from  w.  .n  465 

Will-will,  seeking  good,  finds. .  .g  8 
kingdom,  his  v.-ill  his  law. , . ,«  47 

wants  resolved  will* t5Q 

Providence,  foreknowledge  w.<  64 

against  his  will t«75 

will  of  God  is  all  in  alL g  70 

cx(?cutors,  and  talk  of  wills*,  .j)  84 

fate,  fixed  fate,  free  will 1 64 

tender  heart;  a  will  inflexible.^  49 

wills  above  be  done* r  84 

in  the  viewless  wills* c  85 

will  not  when  he  may f  55 

my  more  headier  will* ©94 

eye  that  bow'd  the  will m  16 

God's  will  and  ours  are  one. oa  10 

you  will  and  you  won't 66  ID 

may  bo  independent  if  we  w.  w  47 

ifGod's  will  were  so* qOl 

against  heaven's  hand  or  w. . .c  72 
will  in  us  is  over-rul'd  by . .  .^  113 

will  and  tho  power  aro ._;'  118 

our  wills,  and  fates,  do  so*. .  .Ar  110 
w.,  tho  human  soul  requires.*!  103 
current  of  a  woman's  will.  ..t«  103 
I  w.,  I  w.,  and  there  an  end*.c  301 
without  our  will  they  oome.X;  370 
who  has  no  will  but  by  her..<  25G 

enslaves  tho  will 6  334 

to  thy  husband's  will <w203 

thowiUtodo 1*204 

I  wiU  be  hang'd,  if fc  387 

aim  for  tho  heart aud the  w.. A 433 
complies  against  his  will. . .  .<  465 
deny  the  freedom  of  the  w. .  J  465 
who  is  firm  in  will  moulds.. m  465 
way  of  sotting  tho  will  freo..n  465 
a  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  w.p  465 
star  of  the  unconquerod  w.,q  465 

by  this  will  the  act r465 

my  w.  enkindled  by  mine*. .  ,s  465 
shores  of  will  and  j  udgment**  465 

what  he  will,  ho  docs* 1 405 

will  is  deaf,  and  hears* u  465 

is  possiblo  to  will. v  4G5 

our  wills  are  ours,  to  make.ro  465 
to  whom  God  w.,  thero  be*,  w  452 

tho  unconquerable  will ^458 

will  what  God  doth  will *  407 

Hi!  will:  it  is  mine Z407 

his  will  in  tho  structure  of.  .a  180 
plidcth  at  hia  own  sweet  w../i366 
based  upon  her  people's  w.  ,q  868 
pray  they  have  their  will*. .  .<  192 

doing  his  evil  will n  196 

each  has  his  will,  and  cach..n  451 
foirly  x&ako  your  yrtil,,,, . .  .e  234 


beyond  its  own  sweet  will.  ..p  260 
be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom. y  468 
fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  vr,dd  491 

fixed  fate,  tteo  will j  494 

leads  the  w.  to  desiderate*.  ..7  248 
mention  it  within  their  w'8*a  181 

doing  of  the  will  of  God j  292 

not  my  will,  consents* y  341 

love,  restrain  thy  will A  342 

yet  His  will  bo  done p  360 

against  their  wills  what 7  472 

but  one  faculty,  the  will. . .  .c  473 
the  torrent  of  a  woman's  w.  .g  474 

if  she  will,  she  will ^474 

ifohewilldo't,  she  will o474 

for  what  I  wiU,  I  will* ^477 

will,  not  what  they  crave*. . .«  427 
my  heart,  shall  have  his  w.*.<l  430 
passions  In  his  craft  of  w.*. .«  430 

Willlng-w.  or  able  to  help w  379 

least  willing  still  to  quit. . .  ,k  236 

Willingness-none  but  by  w. . ,  ,6  418 

WiUow-under  the  willow 0  245 

hangs  on  the  willow. d  457 

the  willow,  wome ^'433 

the  sallow  for  the  mill J  433 

w.,  the  higher  soar  their. . .  ,p  440 
w's  weep  their  stems  in  fury /441 

w.  hangs  with  sheltering g  441 

lake  where  drooi)ecl  the  w. .  .h  411 
know  ye  the  willow-tree i  411 

Wilt-lead  mo  where  Thou  w.  .m  360 

0  sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule . . . .  m  398 
Win-yet  would'st  wrongly  v.in*./)  51 

fhir  lady  ne'er  could  win 1 74 

wins  of  hlui  a  pair  of  gloves,  n  221 
win  a  new  world's  crown*. . .  r  107 
win  us  with  honest  trifles*. ./ 415 
he  that  would  win  his  darned  479 
he  cannot  win  a  women*. . . . f  479 

they  laugh  that  win* ./227 

foul  to  tboso  that  win* »  4  >2 

win  her  with  gifln* e  480 

Wind-tho  w's  of  h'\^von  visit*,  .w  4 
are  tropic  w'abof.^ratho  voico.dSl 
at  the  north  wind's  breath. .  ..t  81 

the  winds  are  pillow'd ./25 

by  the  cold  winds  of  winter.  .7  80 
w,  that  wafts  us  toward  the..  .9 44 

away  in  a  gust  of  wind a  29 

winds  strew  one  year's a  45 

obeying  with  my  w.  when*.  ..e  61 
wing  makes  halt,  wind-weary,  e  32 
in  passing  winds  it  drowns... ft 21 
lie  dovm  with  tho  wild  winds.n  21 
autumn  winds  are  sobbing. ..131 

1  was  but  as  the  winn a  71 

greeting  from  the  wind, o  £9 

tho  winds  were  withcr'd ./78 

inconstant  th.in  tho  wind*.. .  .^97 

blow  windl  come  wrack* *  98 

low  wind  hardly  breathed. . .  .A  54 

by  the  wind,  floats  fast n  59 

winds  through  pompous Z63 

winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  w.*.o92 
a  boy's  will  is  the  w's  wilL.  .!>  405 

but  light  as  any  wind n  112 

flies  of  every  w.  that  bio ws*.*  118 
stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind*.ell9 

wound  the  loud  winds* 1 119 

though  fleeter  than  the  wind.r  120 
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grows  groat  with  little  w.*..  .r  108 
by  the  thorns  and  by  the  w.  .1 143 

and  court  the  wind. ol61 

-weigh  the  wind « 163 

winds  sink  in  billowy  bloom.A;  147 
evening  w's,  the  sunshine. .  j  148 

cradled  in  the  winds k  150 

w.  may  hover  till  it  dozes. ...  o  150 
too  slight  a  beck  of  the  wind.X;  151 

the  south  wind  sighs 1 132 

named  of  the  wind,  to  whlch.a  133 
by  the  fragrant  w.  that  blow.X;  133 
w's  of  March  with  beauty*.. r  137 
winds  to  kiss  and  gratcfal..  .r  128 
w's  which  tcU  of  the  violct's.u  371 
w's  on  breathing  roses  blow.i  372 
chiding  of  the  winter's  w.*  .d  378 
day  the  pusty  north- w.  bore. 2  378 
shrieking  of  the  mindless  w.<378 
winds,  that  sailors  rail  at*.,  .e  393 
the  fitormy  v*8  Eupprpaacd..6  447 

fury  of  the  wind  dcfles ^430 

busy  winds,  that  keep  no...m  392 
sleep  winds  us  up  for  the. .  .p  392 
sifted  through  the  winds.  .,.k 303 
wind  cannot  make  you  sink  y 400 
God  gives  w.  by  the  nieasurcj  348 

wind  to  the  shorn  lamb h  349 

the  gentle  warbling  wind. ..d  139 
the  w.,  not  she,  did  walk. ,..g  164 
except  wind  stands  as  never.o  166 
is  an  ill  w.  that  turns  none,  .o  166 

w's  that  fan  the  flowers o  271 

savage  winds  infuriate k  273 

night  w.  blows  Its  folds m273 

lulled  w's,  too,  are  sleeping. .  { 275 

the  gentle  wind. m  277 

lo!  as  the  wind  is o278 

winds  which  softly  sing e  374 

fierce  w's  begin  to  blow. . . .  J  375 
in  the  autumn  w.  rustle, . . .  .1 375 
grieve,  O  ye  autumn  wlnds.m  37G 
w's  along  their  battle  groundj377 
winds  the  stillness  broke. .  .n  377 
£rom  him  the  w.,  ay,  and. .  .x  225 
w.  might  rob  of  half  its. . . .  v  154 
w's  fed  it  with  silver  dew. .  .X;  156 
Invisible  west-winds  sighs,  .n  158 
w's  wander  and  dews  drip.  .6  160 
bay'd  the  whispering  wind. d  288 

walks  upon  the  wind o  180 

winds  are  rude .^'364 

wind  was  wild  and  dark ^  3GG 

W.,  thought,  swifter  things*.d  370 
pass  by  mo,  as  the  idle  w*. .  .s  198 
moods  of  love  are  like  the  w .  e  244 

w's  aloud  howlo'cr  the i  404 

though  thy  w's  are  loud . . .  .JL269 

with  wind,  and  cloud 2  269 

the  bitter  wind  malics  not.  .6  270 
rushing  w's  and  gloomy. . .  .d  270 

the  wind  began  to  roll «  270 

the  noisy  winds  are  still.  . . .  ^270 
invisible  and  creeping  wiud*^'313 
weak  w.  which  enkindled*,  .c  441 
the  w  's  and  waves  are  always  c  313 

we  run  before  the  wind /313 

Oh,  colder  tha;a  the  wind. . . . J^; 431 
Germans  call  the  w's  bride.  J  432 
wind,  full  of  wantonness. .  .g  435 
winds  whittle  shrill. .,,....  .^  438 


endure  w.  and  wcathei*. . . .  .«499 
down,  then  winde  up  both.  ^356 
or  hears  him  in  the  wind. . .  ^58 
if  my  wind  were  but  long*,  .n  345 
I  have  flown  on  the  winds. . .  1 421 
seas  are  quiet  when  the  w*b.<  327 

In  the  biting  wind <440 

w.  here  sighs  and  moans  ,,,J 440 
like  w.  flies  time  'tween. . .  .m  424 
musle  in  the  stirring  wind,  x  465 
wind  of  the  sunny  south. . .  .y  4G5 
winds  como  whispering.... « 406 
soft  blows  the  the  wind. . . .  y 466 
winds  of  winter  wailing. . .  .g  4C6 
wind  is  fierce  and  strong. ...A  4C6 

how  silent  are  the  winds i  466 

a  wind  that  follows  ^fhst X:4C6 

w's  that  never  moderation. .  .1 403 
wind  wails  so  in  winter. . . .  .m  4G3 
the  wind  has  a  language  . .  .p  4GG 
chill  airs  and  wintry  w's.. .  .q  4G0 

wind  among  the  trees r  463 

the  w.  is  rising;  it  seizes. . .  .i  4GC 
w's  o' September  wrestled,  .a 4C7 
the  sweet  w.  did  gently*. .  ..to  280 
winds,  with  wonder  whist,  .b  467 

mocking  w's  arc  piping c  4CT 

w's  that  stir  the  bowers d  4CT 

wind,  in  odors  dying e  4CT 

loud  wind,  strong  wind. . . .  ^467 

which  way  the  m  ind  Is g  4C7 

blow,  thou  winter  wind*. . .  .t  407 

sits  the  wind  In  that  comer*X;  4C7 
now  sits  the  wind  fair*.... .  .{467 

southern  wind  doth  play*.  .t»  467 
sweet  wind  did  gently  kisB*.n4G7 
an  ill  wind  that  bloweth. . . . .  o  4G J 

ill  blows  the  wind  that* j  407 

not  the  ill  w.  which  blows*  p.4CT 
ill  w.  turns  none  to  good  ...  u  407 

the  wind,  who  woos* o  4C7 

what  wind  blc.v  you  hither* jj4C7 
O,  wind,  if  wiutcr  comes. . . .r  4G7 

winds  arc  shrilling  cold 1 4C7 

except  wind  stands  as  never,  u  4C7 

wind  that  sang  of  trees v  467 

wild  ambitious  wind 1 453 

meteor  streaming  to  tbew.m453 
forth  the  mutinous  winds*.. r  460 

there's  not  a  breath  ofw biOi 

my  troops  aro  the  wind d  401 

the  winds  grow  hi^h .j404 

w's,  that  o'er  the  billows. . .  .X;  401 
blow,  winds,  and  crack*. . .  .m  404 
blow,  wind;  swell,  billow*. .  n  404 
when  the  scolding  winds*.,  .o  401 
certain  winds  will  make. . .  .m417 
where  wisdom  steers,  wind..o  419 
a  voice  is  in  the  w.  I  do  not. A 183 

rides  on  posting  winds* q  337 

winds  were  love-sick* q  381 

"Wind-flower-tears,  to  the  w-f...r  123 

wf.  and  the  violet d  126 

flushes  the  w-fs  cheek...... g  131 

w-fs,  ftail  and  fair pldl 

courageous  wind-flower n  127 

Winding-road,  winding  slow.. a  141 
w.  up  the  watch  of  his  wit*,  .e  472 
runs  for  ages  without  w.  up. A  430 

Wlnding-sheet-w-8.  for  our  last.r  85 
aw-s.  fell  o'er  her (377 


Window-storied  w's  richly dS8 

ope'd  every  w.  to  receive r  23 

her  two  blue  windows* 1 110 

thy  eyes'  windows  fall* r  110 

woodbine  through  the  w. ...» 161 

by  that  south  window IIZI 

the  golden  w.  of  the  east*. .  .v  277 
little  window  where  the  sun.a  261 
rich  windows  that  exclude,  .h  206 
I  a  maid  at  your  window*. .  .j  iZO 
moonlight  by  her  w.  sunj*.  .6  4S0 
fiiU  the  w's  of  mine  eyes*. .  .w  390 

Window-blind-doors  and  w-b's.s  4C6 

Window-pano-curtalned  w-p*8.e  375 

Window-sill-at  my  silent  w'-a..r  143 
sweet-brier  under  the  w-s.  ..m  155 
upon  the  window-sill Jb  Z9& 

Windy-long  walks  on  w.  hills.o  153 
keep  o'  the  w.sideof  thelaw*.X:C08 

Wine-iK>ura  like  sacramental  v^21 
wines  that  are  known.. ••.•#.e 99 
the  w.  of  life  is  drawn*«.».».«cS)4 
old  wine  to  drink.. ••••....•.jr  13 

drink  no  wine ....olOO 

walnuts  and  the  wlne.......^  109 

I'll  look  not  for  wine .e  221 

winds,  as  drinking  wine.  .••.{  221 

bring  of  good  wine ...1221 

ni  y  liver  rather  heat  with  w.*.a  2C5 
red  wine  first  most  rise*. . .  .to  414 
wines  and  strongest  drinks.  .{417 
the  wiuj  of  life  is  drawn*. .  .a  235 
pure  as  dcw.and  pick'd  as  w.r  153 
another  v.-ine-sprung  minde.y  214 
taste  no  other  w.  to-night . .  .y  216 
friendship's  the  wine  of  life..!  175 
home-made  w's  that  rack ...  .a  108 
so  turns  w.  to  water  back. . . ,gZC3 
with  the  warmth  of  wine. . .  .A  £63 
wine  and  incense  to  Janus,  .e  2C9 
good  wine  needs  no  bush*.,  .j  2C4 
whoso  wine  was  the  bright*.c{4:^ 

not  the  hot  kiss  of  wine liZl 

w.had  warm'd  the  politician.to  SC9 
few  things  suri':^^  old  wino.a  4G3 
let  us  have  w.  and  women ...  a  4GJ 
sweet  is  old  wine  In  bottles.. & 4C8 
what  cannot  wine  i>erfomi.  .g  4C3 
th'  almighty  power  of  wine,  .j  463 

Is  a  great  fault  in  wine k  463 

good  w.  is  a  good  familiar*.. .Z 463 
give  me  a  bowl  of  wine*. . .  .m  463 

give  me  a  bowl  of  wine* n4C3 

ho  calls  for  wine* o4C3 

thou  invisible  spirit  ofw.*.  .jp  4C8 
w.  has  drowned  more  than . .  g  4C8 

Wing-gold  makes  w's  and  flies. ^94 
Bca-bird's  wing  makes  halt ...  e  32 
neck  between  her  whito  w's.  ^33 
see  white  wings  lessening,. .  ,k  10 

soars  on  golden  wing «64 

the  wings  of  silence •....»  10 

with  wings  display'd. .o  10 

spread  thy  golden  wings. «  23 

wave  their  wings  in* J  34 

the  sweeping  wing A  24 

e'en  sleeping  on  the  wing. . .  .a  22 
quiet,  with  plain  brown  w's.. n 22 
wave  their  wings  in  gold. . . .  .j2i 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  idle  wing.«  25 
sings  on  highest  wing., A  28 
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on  triumphant  wings d  30 

grasp  its  lank  wing b22 

white  wings  mantling ^33 

mounted  on  the  wing «  35 

^  their  wings  are  in e  55 

f^m  mj  wings  arc  shaken . .  .u  59 
to  tho  eyes  in  his  black  w's.  .k  78 

take  wing  in  any  shape ^80 

pair  of  folded  wings aa  93 

on  both  his  wings,  oneblack..t  115 
with  bolder  w.,  they  8oaring.«  142 
its  white  and  purplo  wings. n  147 
wings  of  gentle  flash  o'er. . .  .c  149 
Boft  w.  of  vernal  breezes  shed  d  133 
Bhow  not  their  mealy  w's*. oa  254 
from  their  wings  flung  rose.  A  257 

fend  you  with  his  wing i  1C7 

which  flap  like  rustling  w's.^;  273 

air  is  rife  with  wings 6  372 

w's  it  with  sublime  desires. .«  280 
of  heaven  upon  your  wings. 1 373 
birds  they  sing  upon  tho  W./374 
lifts  up  her  purple  wing. . .  .n  277 
from  his  wide  w's  of  snow. . .  ?  377 
knowledge  the  w.  wherewith*  i  224 
flew  there  on  restless  wing. .  e  213 

these  wings  of  thine .^7  213 

thy  wings  gleam,  but g  213 

on  the  wing  of  tho  wind j  ICO 

thought  can  w.  its  way v  420 

eagles  wave  their  w's  in  gold .  q  365 
our  words  have  wings,  but.  .6  481 
insect—youth  are  on  thotv..u48C 
conceits  have  w's,  fleeter*. .. d  370 

tho  wings  of  the  dove «  220 

fluttering  of  its  silken  w's. . .  6  243 

ho  asks  no  angel's  wing ./234 

leta  grow  her  wings o  4C0 

swiftest  w.  of  recompense*,  .r  855 

vings  to  thought 5297 

bear  on  your  wings  and a  343 

Bleep  I  with  w's  of  healing. .  J389 
like  tho  wings  of  sea-birds,  .u  446 

Buddcn  rush  of  wings {  327 

w's  that  can  bear  me  back . .  m327 
and  batty  w's  doth  creep. . .  .n  391 

to  thy  speed  add  wings n  849 

singing  birds  take  wing ti2i 

Winged- with  w.  sandals  shod. . .t  10 
thoughts  arc  w.  to  summer.  .2  273 
winged  to  mount  the  skies,  .as  443 
Winging-bee  hath  ceased  its  w.i  376 
"Wink-I'll  wink  and  couch*. . .  .j  112 
never  came  a  wink  too  soon. a  261 
Justice  while  she  winks  at. .  .a;  218 

tho  world  will  wink i  298 

wink  on  opportunity k  324 

wink  a  reputation  down s  387 

Winkcd-ahall  not  be  w.  at* d  75 

Winking- w.  at  the  skies v  108 

w.  marybuds  begin  to  ope*. .« 147 
Winning-ne'er  act  the  w.  part.n  344 

not  worth  the  wini.ing .^'479 

Winnowed-we  shall  be  w.* o  92 

Winter-a  w.  hath  my  absence*,  .h  2 

age  is  as  a  lusty  winter* m  7 

no  winter  in  thy  year *  23 

by  tho  cold  winds  of  winter. .  q  30 
there  was  no  winter  in't* ...  .n  63 
nnharm'd  though  winter. . . .« 161 
ftrst  queition'd  w's  swsy.  ,,,klOO 


surely  as  cometh  the  winter  .A  160 
fruit  that  life's  cold  winter. .  q  469 

in  winter's  wild  wrack p  422 

ran  he  on  ten  winters  more..< 423 
in  the  w's  frost  and  rime ....  A  437 
stormy  w.,  burning  summer  u  325 

wind  of  winter,  wailing g  460 

wind  wails  eo  in  winter m  466 

blow,  thou  winter  wind* i  467 

O  wind,  if  winter  comes r  467 

four  lagging  winters* w  481 

every  w.  change  to  spring. . .  e  202 
bounty,  there  was  no  w.*..  .t>  367 
bring  winter  and  summer,  .u  401 
winter  of  our  discontent*. . .«  408 
on  a  lone  winter  evening....^  212 

unto  a  winter's  day k  232 

as  winter's  rocks  of  snow.,  .w  233 

'twas  winter  and  I  slept k  234 

winter  comes  at  last 1 236 

winter,  all  attuned w  240 

cruel  as  winter,  and  cold. . .  .n  217 
winter  is  come  and  gone. . .  ./188 
winter's  blooming  child....<jr370 

slayer  of  tho  winter, b  270 

winter  holds  her  sway e  270 

dark  and  stubborn  w.  dies,  .d  270 

but  winter  and  rough* gr433 

rainy  w.  waters  still  the a  371 

winter  is  over  and  gone. . . .  ./371 

but  winter  lingering ./271 

w.  maketh  tho  light  heart... j»  872 
flowerless  and  chill  tho  w.. . .  1 875 
cold  winter  gives  warning,  .a  376 

waiting  for  the  w's  snow a  377 

w  1  ruler  of  th'invertedyear.c  377 
wishes  'twas  w.  through. ,,.h 877 

prays  God  that  winter h  377 

a  lone  winter  evening k  377 

w's  long  and  heavy  time. . .  .<;377 

thus  the  winter  dies a  878 

winter  rules  tho  year b  878 

winter's  not  gone  yet* c  378 

w.  cloathed  all  in  frieze g  378 

w.  comes  to  rule  tho  varied.. <  378 
winter  robe  of  purest  white  J  378 

wo  here  our  camp  of  w m  378 

w.  loves  a  dirge-like  sound.. n  378 

lake  that  w.  from  your* r  221 

Winter-king-the  wild  old  w-k .  m  377 
Winterly-ifw.,  thou  need'8t*.n 306 
Wintry-binls  are  dreaming  of.  6  373 
leaves  in  wintry  weather. . .  .j  261 
Wire-be  whipped  with  w.*.  .,.q  349 
Wisdom-wisdom,  sit  in  want . .  .u  8 
conduce,  for  wisdom,  piety. . .  o  37 

wisdom  is  consumed  in* 1 61 

wisdom  at  one  entrance c  91 

of  every  wisdom  the A;  38 

teachers  ofwisdom e40 

though  wisdom  wake o  61 

he  hath  a  wisdom  that* <  72 

to  wisdom  he's  a  fool* .p  163 

the  last  result  of  wisdom. . .  J 167 
than  is  it  w.,  as  thinketh. . .  .c  287 

what  wisdom  shines h  290 

Justice  without  wisdom  l8.dd218 

wisdom  picks  friends vll4 

thou  openest  wisdom's <  107 

a  child  is  woman's  wisdom. X;  279 
philosophy  is  the  lorer  of  w^  882 


nor  makes  him  pay  his  w..  .X;  302 

knowledge  and  wisdom e  222 

wisdom  in  minds  attentive.. e  223 
wisdom  is  humble,  that  ho../ 223 
wit  and  w.  are  bom  with . .  .y  227 

more  helpful  than  all  w u  332 

politicians  chew  on  wisdom  u  340 
where  wisdom  steers,  wind,  .o  419 
God's  w.  and  God's  goodness  1 179 
w.  and  goodness,  they  are. .  .2 179 
by  strides  of  human  wisdom  q  179 
moderation  as  regulated  by  w.v218  ' 

kindness  is  wisdom y  220 

wisdom,  love  itself. b  241  \ 

wisdom  and  wit  in  vain o  244  j 

wisdom  mounts  her  zenith,  .e  265 

wisdom  prostrate  lies k  250  i 

he  praise  their  wisdom X;  307 

wisdom  of  our  ancestors. . .  .s  468 
love  wisdom  more  than  she . .  (  468  > 
w.  is  oft  concealed  in  moan.u  468  | 

wisdom  is  humble  that v  468  ' 

whom  truth  and  w.  lead. . .  .w  468 
wisdom  and  goodness  are. .  .x  468 

wisdom  finds  a  way y  468 

end  of  w.  is  consultation. . .  .2  468 

brutes  have  no  wisdom e469 

wisdom  is  only  in  truth. . .  ..d  469 
wisdom  makes  but  a  slow. .  .e  469 
from  wisdome's  garden  geve/469 
bo  truer  than  fairy  wisdom,  .h  469 
carry  beyond  the  grave  Is  w. .  1 469 

ripe  in  wisdom  was  he .j  469 

w.  wake,  suspicion  sleep. .  .m  469 

is  tho  prime  wisdom n  469 

wisdom  self  oft  seeks o469 

wisdom,  slow  product q  469 

certain  sign  of  wisdom  is. . . .r  469 

w.  is  no  less  at  fortunes u  469 

learns  the  rules  of  wisdom . .  to  469 

wisdom  does  not  show y  469 

cold  wisdom  waiting  on*. .  .a  470 
wisdom  that  doth  guide*. . .  .c  470 

God  give  them  wisdom* d  470 

w.  and  fortune  combating*. . «  470 

wisdom  adorns  riches i  470 

door  step  to  the  temple  of  w.j  470 
by  wisdom  wealth  is  won. .  .k  470 

riches  purchased  w.  yet k  470 

stream  from  wisdom's  well. .  1 470 
no  man  has  too  much  w. . .  .m  470 

but  wisdom  lingers n  470 

w.  sits  alone,  topmost p  470 

wisdom  is  oft  times  nearer.  .9470 

w.  married  to  immortal r  470 

wisdom  is  the  only  thing. . .  .<  470 
till  w.  is  push'd  out  of  life. .  .t  470 
thorn  deUghtfui  w.  grows. .  .oi70 
trembling  heart  to  wisdom .  .w  470 
wisdom  must  be  sought. . . .  jb  470 

wisdom,  awful  wisdom y  470 

wisdom,  though  richer  than.s 4t70 
God,  whose  boundless  w. . .  .a  801 
truth  a  lustre,  and  make  w.. 0868 
piety  like  wisdom,  consists. »»  867 

holy  font  of  w.  and  love v  867 

serve  the  ends  of  wisdom . . .  .d  844 

w.,  that  celestial  maid b  896 

where  wisdom  steers ^400 

wisdom  is  rare,  Lorenso r  478 

Wlse-rererend,  should  be  wiM*.|i4 
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healthy*  wealthy,  and  wise. .  .r  19 

BO  wise  we  grow hOl 

type  of  the  wise  who  soar. . . .«  26 
be  more  than  women  wise. . .  .t  43 
wise  with  the  history  of  its. . .  Z  4Q 

wise  man  will  select  his c  39 

wise  (minstrel  and  sage) m  39 

wise,  if  aminister i60 

wise  men  ne'er  wail* «  72 

shall  be  made  tmly  wise. . .  .r  112 
what  man  wonld  be  wise. . .  .u  107 

a  fool  and  a  wise  man k  1G2 

fool  doth  think  he  is  wise*.  ..2163 
w.  man  knows  himself  to  be*{  163 
spirits  of  the  w.  sit  in  the*.?  163 

*Us  greatly  wise  to  talk fc  379 

reason  thai  in  man  Is  wise.  ,i  259 

nnd  wise  amidst  folly X;  269 

frailties  cheat  ns  in  the  w. .  .r  166 
only  wretched  are  the  wise.  .1 206 

'tis  foUy  to  be  wise .e  206 

exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken*.&  406 
foolish  ofttimcs  teach  the  W./196 

follies  of  the  wise <232 

as  wise  men  say f  243 

wise  men  ne'er  sit* 1 23S 

he  is  w.  who  can  instmct  ns.io  303 
lest  the  wise  world  should*. .  y  247 

strike  the  wise  dumb* n  248 

worldly,  but  not  worldly*  w.  .i  496 

'  fear  not  the  anger  of  the  w.  .r  359 

In  which  the  wise  excel .i>  300 

more  nice  than  wise ^491 

men  are  never  very  wise. . . .  ^  342 
in  sleep  can  charm  the  w. . .  y  392 
giye  it  a  tongne  then  is  w . .  j  428 

wise  lired  yesterday c  429 

.  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise.t  468 

'  a  little  w.  the  best  fools  be.  .a  469 
wise,  for  cure  on  exercise. .  .h  469 

what  is  it  to  be  wise <  469 

wise  man  in  the  company. . .  v  469 
old  till  thon  hadst  been  w.*.  .b  470 
w.  men  ne'er  sit  and  bewail*^^70 
wise,  or  else  you  love  not*,  .g  470 

wise,  and  love,  exceeds* ^47 

wise  by  all  are  honored m  470 

sorrow  makes  ns  wise o  470 

be  wise  to-day 1 470 

be  wise  with  speed u  470 

"Wisely-very  w.  would  lay  forth.nl78 

Wiser-a  sadder  and  a  w.  man.  Jk  107 
man  is  w.  for  his  learning. .  .y  227 
heart  is  w.  than  the  intellect.^^  469 

w.  men  become  as  they ./428 

satin  now  is  w.  than  of  yore.c  418 
I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw*. .  y  217 
grown  w.,  the  experienced,  .m  220 

life  with  wiser  youth A  408 

and  grow  wiser  and  better,  .d  827 

'Wisest-w.  word  man  reaches..  ^  141 

oft  infects  the  wisest* ikl21 

is  reUshedby  the  w.  men. . .  ,o  203 
pronounced  wisest  of  men . .  Je  469 
■eems  wisest  vlrtuousest . . . .  Z  469 

Wish-wert  thou  all  that  I  wish.  ,x  8 

we  wish,  we  soon  believe p^ 

than  wish  a  snow  in  May's*.. o  67 
wishes  lengthen  as  our  sins,  .d  90 
every  wish  is  like  a  prayer. .  .9  89 
the  Impatient. wish. . , r  89 


thy  wish  was  &ther* «  89 

were  each  w.  a  mint  of  gold,  .p  89 

wishes  all  confined 4  66 

my  warmest  wish  to  heaven.  ^  70 
the  maid's  romantic  wish. . .  i/97 

the  years  we  wish ^84 

I  w.  I  might  a  rosebud  grow.a  162 

not  what  wo  wish »  407 

all  I  ask— all  I  w.— is  a  tear,  .e  416 
I  wish  you  aU  the  Joy  that*.i0  216 
each  other  every  wish  thcy.o  241 

I  often  wish  the  night a  261 

though  varying  wishes v  261 

w.  th'  estate  o'  the  world*... .«  409 
precisely  they  would  wish. . .  %  464 
idle  wishes  fools  supinely. .  .y  468 
each  silent  wish  conveys. .  1  .Z 816 
in  all  I  wish,  how  happy. . .  .9  249 
wish  thou  darest  not  pray. .»  843 
pray  to  Ood  to  cast  that  w.  .s  843 
prayers  and  wishes  are  all*..&  345 
my  wish  is  quite  as  wide.  ..,h  473 

we  wish  him  back o428 

w.  you  all  sorts  of  prosperity  1 496 

Wished-devontly  to  be  w* d  85 

I  wished  myself  a  man* n  479 

Wishing-wishing  of  all e  90 

wishing  a  certain  person  to.k  176 
of  good  meanings  and  w's. .  i  194 

Wit-wit,  seeking  truth,  from . . . .  jr  8 
when  the  ages  in,  the  wit  is*,  .p  7 

he  wants  wit  that  wants* <  60 

I  embrace  the  wit .<  69 

read  each  work  of  wit 9  76 

keen  encounter  of  our  wits*a;.  14 

BtUl  inspires  my  wit « 17 

beauty  like  wit  to  Judge ./ 18 

images  of  men's  wits  and. . .  .m  36 
brilliant  wits  and  musing. . . . j>  37 

capricious  wits  may  find a  48 

his  learning  and  his  wit f  96 

past  the  wit  of  man  to  say*.. .»  97 

labour,  wit  by  case e  73 

and  warming  his  five  wits.  ..JcW 
well  craves  a  kind  of  wit*. .  .a  163 

high  as  metaphysio  wit u  489 

w.  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still.y  379 
by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter.,  .y  879 

short  in  human  wit Z213 

wit  adorns  your  birth  or . . .  .g  338 
w.  brightens  1  how  the  style.a  840 

partial  to  their  wit a  800 

wit  is  the  wine o293 

high-day  wit  in  praising*. ...  Z  343 
ev'ry  loyal  lover  tasks  his  w.s  460 

the  baiting  place  of  wit f  391 

when  the  wit  began  to to  909 

affecting  wit  beyond  their,  .n  471 

Lorenzo  I  wit  abounds r  472 

good  wits  have  much  to*. . . .  Z  361 
I  have  more  zeal  than  wit. .  J  488 

wit  of  poets  triumphs ./835 

for  wit  is  nerves  only  to. . .  .u  226 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom. . .  .y  227 
shows  still  some  want  of  wlt*.o  187 

muster  yours  wits* e  451 

men  of  wit  will  condescend. .  i  125 
genius  is  to  w.  as  the  whole./ 177 

wisdom,  valour,  wit o243 

wit  in  vain  reclaim o244 

Wit  that  knows  no  giU h  265 


able  to  quote  uiother's  wit. a  471 
necessity,  can  inspire  with  w.b  471 

great  wits  and  valours. c  471 

altho'  he  had  much  wit d  471 

too  fine  a  point  to  your  wit..«  471 
wit  and  humour  belong  to..  ^471 
I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  'witglTl 
wit  invites  you  by  his  look8.A  471 
wit,  now  and  then,  struck. . .»  471 

ev'n  wits  a  burthen J  471 

wits  are  sure  to  madness ...  .ilc  471 

there  is  no  room  for  wit Z  471 

scribbler  is  of  wit p  305 

there  is  no  room  for  wit Z  471 

is  no  wit  for  so  much  room.  .Z  471 

wit  is  the  salt  of s»471 

wit*s  an  unruly  engine m  471 

wit,  like  money  bears  an ...  .0  471 

wit  is  the  flower  of  the p  471 

wit  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  .q  471 
seek  after  wit,  wo  discover,  .r  471 
whose  wit  in  the  combat. . . .« 471 

wit  is  the  most  rascally <  471 

a  wit  with  dunces u471 

a  dunce  with  wits «47I 

what  wonder  modes  in  wit.. « 471 
plainness  sets  off  sprightly  w.to  471 
chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit.  .2471 

true  wit  is  nature  to y471 

should  preside  o'er  wit s  471 

wit  and  judgment  often  are.aa47I 
beat  your  pate,  and  £incy  w.U  471 
my  wit  is  not  like  one  of ....  6  314 

'tis  wit  in  them* a472 

some  sparks  that  are  like  w.*  b  473 
begets  occasion  for  his  wit*.c  472 
cause  that  wit  is  in  other*,  .d  473 

up  the  watch  of  his  wit* e  473 

doors  ui>on  a  woman's  wit*./473 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit*. .  .y  473 
your  w.  ambles  well:  it  goes*  h  473 
have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit*.  t473 
those  wits  that  think  they*.  J  473 
witty  fool,  than  a  fooUsh  w.*j473 

thy  wit  is  as  quick  as* fc473 

upon  her  wit  doth  earthly*.  .Z  473 

Ood  has  given  us  wit m  473 

wit  like  a  knuckle  of  ham. .  .n  473 
w.  consists  in  knowing  the.  .0  ili 
wit  does  not  take  the  place.  .i)472 
through  want  of  wit  to  be. .  .j  473 
wit's  a  Jewel  which  we  need.]  473 
wit,  how  delicious  to  man's. r  472 

they  admire  his  wit kW 

boloney  to  love's  fine  wit*. .  .a248 
the  young  and  tender  wit*,  .e  249 

wit  that  can  creep o49S 

in  wit  a  man,  simplicity. .  .aa  495 

more  than  wit  requisite v  297 

wits  are  gamecocks .a299 

Witch-beauty  is  a  witch*. « 18 

witch  hath  power  to  charm*. .»  36 
the  pea  is  but  a  wanton  w. .  .b  149 

Witchcraft-thisonly  is  the  w.*w2«8 

Witching-the  w.  hour  of  night.ii28T 
the  witching  hour  of  night.  ^288 
the  witching  time  of  night* -a  390 

With-hopes,  are  all  with  thee.,  .g  70 
no  living  w.  thee  or  without.*  16T 

Wither-w.  at  the  north  wind's. .»  81 
lipa  mnst  &de,  and  rosea  w. .  .b  8T 
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badfl  and  withers  in  a  day  .../.*  45 
wither  before  they  see  the. .  .x  119 
content  to  w.,  pale  and. . . . .  .r  144 

wither  and  die  in  a  day el5S 

Withered-w.  in  the  stagnant  air  ^78 

withered,  fjB^ed,  pressed v  154 

withered  is  the  garland* e  460 

w.,  and  BO  wild  in  their* o  401 

flower  the  mind  has  w ff  349 

and  withcr'd  in  my  hand e  424 

\\rithering-weak  withering  age.  .h  5 
with'ring  on  the  virgin  thorn*  d  94 
burned  aMoag  the  w.  leavcs.dSTG 

'  maidens  w.  on  the  stalk. tAlB 

Withhold-in  mercy  what  we.  .u  344 
Within-I  may  bo  beautiful  w. .  .g  19 
best  in  me  comes  ftom  w. . . .  a  144 
within  would  feign  go  out. .  .q  25G 
but  I  have  that  w.  which*. .  .c  187 
my  grief  lies  all  within*.  ...,p  187 

Without-they  that  are  w g  25G 

no  Hying  with  thee  or  w « 107 

w.  dying,  O  how  sweet  to  die.fe  392 

Withstand-virtuo  to  w.  the. .  ..a;  455 

Witness-still  of  excellency*. .  .*  203 

Witty-best  thing  to  being  w.  .a  471 

I  am  not  only  w.  In  my  self*,  d  472 

awaken'd  the  w.  and  fair. . .  .h  450 

w.  and  it  shan't  be  long e  396 

and  witty  to  talk  with ^478 

Wives-their  w.  have  sense*.. .  ./258 
changes  when  they  aro  w. . .  .i  258 
some  poison'd  by  their  w.*.w  367 

cur  wives  read  Milton a  340 

when  wives  are  dead t464 

with  their  four  wives u  494 

maids  must  be  wives,  and.,  .r  474 

Woe-woo  lustre  gives  to  man. . .  ./5 

sings  his  song  of  woe.  ........<  28 

knowledge  leads  to  woe <  55 

the  busy  man  ne'er  wanted  w  J  66 
ne'er  wail  their  present  woes*  y  72 

sabler  tints  of  woe .j^5 

woe  is  In  all  worlds  sent ^*  66 

till  not  a  woe  the  bleak  worldje  52 
heavier  than  all  thy  woes*. .  .p  91 
world,  but  grief  and  woe*. . .  .g  91 

worst  of  woes  that  wait A  90 

or  woe  upon  thy  life* <  90 

though  a  ponderous  woe m  41 

woe  that  love  or  reason r  46 

and  the  suits  of  woe* c  187 

of  deep  woo  are  brackish 1 427 

prohibition,  root  of  all  our  w.aj  166 
life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe.. u  474 

the  balm  of  woo <  391 

sleep,  the  friend  of  woo v  391 

worst  of  w's  that  wait  on  age.<  394 
woe,  we  every  bliss  must. . .«  397 
I'll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe.  ./397 
scorn  insult  our  solemn  woe .  k  898 
make  a  man  forget  his  woe. .10  467 

striving  to  tell  his  woes g  382 

in  love  bewrays  more  woo. .  .k  383 

works  gave  signs  of  wo m  384 

horrid,  hideous  notes  of  w. . .«  347 
•miles  of  joy ,  the  tears  of  w .  m  484 
woe  to  the  hand  that  6hed*.m  280 
where  knowledge  leads  to  w .  C  205 
to  suffer  woes  which  hoi>e  ...d  332 
who  felt  another's  woo, ......  332 


bitter  woe  the  fsite  of  many. a  225 
'neath  w's  weeping  willow.  ,p  225 

makes  a  house  of  woe »227 

teach  me  to  feel  another's  w.m  228 

nurse  of  second  woe* ^263 

in  her  voiceless  woe u  266 

thus  woo  succeeds  a  woe. . .  .y  266 

one  woe  doth  tread* g  267 

liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe*,  .d  229 

melt  at  other's  woe u  413 

share  of  mortal  woo hb  231 

the  wildest  woo  is  love c  239 

It  is  the  one  great  w.  of  life.. b  239 

woo  to  him,  *  *  who  has r  217 

a  case  to  bo  exempt  iW)m  w.  p  194 

a  charm  for  every  woo q  200 

name  awakens  all  my  woes,  .b  816 
denies  all  eloquence  to  woe. .r  443 

waste  brings  woo «  492 

a  sad  variety  of  woo a  316 

woes  again  by  viewing  mine*.*  397 

Woful-young  ?  ah,  w.  when . .  .Z  486 

woful  stufT this  madrigal. .  ..d  340 

heard  the  w.  words  she  told*.tt  187 

Woke-I  woke,  and  found  that. .»  98 

Wolf-the  w's  have  prey'd* hit 

the  wolf  behowls  the  moon*..«  225 
Wolfsbane-w.  I  should  dread. . .  <  161 
Woman-a  woman's  reason* ...  .10 14 

but  a  woman's  might* X;64 

do  you  tell  me  of  a  w's* f  72 

believoa  woman ,pl5 

his  hand  on  woman ^'74 

woman's  plighted  faith «  95 

w.  oweth  to  her  husband*. . .  .6  99 

a  woman's  envy o  103 

beauty  as  a  woman 's  eye* . . . .  <  110 

woman  tako  an  elder* g  258 

lost  and  won,  than  w's  are*.^  258 
its  higcst  ];)ower  in  woman.  .<  472 
w's  grief  isliko  a  summer. . .  v  472 
oh,  woman,  x)crfcct  woman,  x  472 
worthless  w.!  mere  cold  clay .y  472 

a  woman,  so  she's  good e  473 

spring  from  woman 'sbreast.m  473 
breath'd  out  in  a  woman's. m  473 
what  a  stranger  is  woman. . .n  473 
the  w.  pardon'd  all  except.  ..o  473 
sigh'd— tin  woman  amil'd. .  .p  473 
woman  and  man  all  social. .  .1 473 
woman's  counsel  brought  us.u  473 
w's  lot  is  made  for  her  by. .  .a  474 
beauty  of  a  lovely  woman. .  .c  474 
as  a  tender  woman's  face.'. .  .d  474 
reserve  is  woman's  genuine ./474 

the  torrent  of  a  w's  will g  474 

mist  is  dispell'd  when  a  w. .  ^  474 

woman  stoops  to  folly k  474 

woman's  empire,  holier. . .  .m  474 
counseling  but  her  w's  heart.n  474 

a  woman  will,  or  wont o  474 

womani  thou  wert  fashioned.j>  474 

holiest  end  of  w's  being r  474 

life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe.u  474 
earth's  noblest  thing,  a  w..  .5  475 
cunning  w.  is  a  knavish  fooLc  475 
woman's  noblest  station  is.  .d  475 

allowed  is  a  beautiful  w ^475 

voice  of  a  good  woman A  475 

the  greatest  is  a  woman i  476 

loToUer  GOB  be  foond  ia  w. .  v{  476 


woman  rules  us  stilL p  476 

books  were  woman's  looks.  ..jf  476 
womani  whoso  form  and. . . .«  476 
woman  bo  there,  there  is. . . .«  476 

lovely  woman  I  nature v  476 

ills  have  not  boon  done  by  w.ta  476 
betray 'd  the  Capitol?  a  w. .  .10  476 

Troy  in  ashesl  woman to  476 

still  bo  a  woman  to  you y  476 

woman  giv'n  the  last a  476 

woman,  the  last,  tho  best. . .  .d  476 
w's  at  beet  a  contradiction.  ./476 
w.  is  the  most  inconsistent,  .h  476 

W.I  in  our  hours  of  coso k  476 

weak  a  thing  the  heart  of  w.*.o  476 
w..  Impudent  and  mannish*. g  476 

woman,  mov'd  is  liko  a* r  476 

frailty,  thy  name  is  woman*.u  476 
tell  me  of  a  woman 's  tongue* .  v  476 

w's  nay  doth  stand  for* 10  476 

mako  a  perfect  w.  she* 6  477 

I  grant,  I  am  a  woman* c  477 

a  w.  that  lord  Brutus  took*,  c  477 
a  w.  woU-rcputcd  Cato's*. . .  .c  477 
who  is't  can  read  a  woman*  .i  477 
till  aU  graces  be  in  one  w*.  .A;  477 
woman ;  therefore  to  be  won*o  477 
never  yet  fair  w.,  but  she*,  .r  477 

a  woman's  only  virtue* 1 477 

love  her,  that  she  isa  w*.  ...x  477 

would  it  not  grieve  a  w* a  478 

woman,  gentlo  woman  dare,  y  478 
woman  is  the  lesser  man. . .  J  478 
current  of  a  woman's  will.  ..JE;  478 
a  woman's  highest  name.  ...1 478 
his  head  was  woman  took. .  .0  478 

a  w.  to  be  like  a  cloud p  478 

a  woman  and  the  moon p  478 

dye  because  a  w's  Ikiro g478 

perfect  w.,  nobly  planned. .. .»  478 
shameless  w.  is  tho  worst. . . .  v478 

a  woman  always  feels A  480 

great  to  bo  a  woman  as 0I88 

woman  and  musio  Bhould*.n  492 

woman  in  this  scale ^  321 

w's  pleasure,  w's  pain e  462 

w's  happiest  knowledge «464 

woman  may  err g  476 

for  one  w.  who  affronts g  475 

understanding,  a  woman*,  .m  476 
w.  in  this  humour  woo'd*..c480 
w.  In  this  humour  won*. . .  .e  480 

move  a  woman's  mind* e  480 

damnable,  deceitful  w to  476 

so  unto  the  man  is  woman,  .c  267 
is  w's  happiest  knowledge. .  J  257 
that  is  kind  in  w's  breast. ...»  259 
if  the  boy  have  not  a  w's  gift*«  178 

a  child  is  w's  wisdom k  279 

w. be  shining nncourted  ,..m  158 

paths  lead  to  a  w's  love r  332 

like  the  best  woman h  224 

w.  loves  a  w.,  it  is  of  grace.. .  e241 
w's  smile  and  girlhood's.  .  .m  378 

a  w.,  naturally  bom  to* i  121 

cannot  win  a  woman* ^126 

in  love  with  some  woman*.  .0  412 

woman  that  deliberates q  238 

a  w.  says  she  loves  a  man. .  ,j  239 

'tis  w's  whole  existence y  239 

butthewomao  died.. •.,...r 464 
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an  excellent  thing  in  w*'' 1 45C 

Bweet  as  the  presence  of  a  w*&410 
than  woman's  lightness*. . .  .ibSGS 

'Womanhood-she  grew  to  w to  C8 

sanctuary  of  her  w «211 

heroicwomanhood* $41i 

womanhood  and  childhood.. «  487 

YTomankind-belie  their  nature..!  47 
faith  in  womankind  beats. .  .^'279 
w.  had  but  one  rosy  mouth .  .h  473 

Womanly-so  w.,  so  bcnigne. .  .r  473 

Womb-tho  fatal  cannon's  w*. .  .ib  01 

his  mother's  womb ^232 

the  womb  of  nature, a  280 

womb  of  the  mountain 1 4G1 

Women-be  more  than  w,  wise  ..t  43 

become  some  w.  best .j^  111 

from  women's  eyes* ./IIO 

when  men  are  ruled  by  yrS.h  183 
women  know  no  perfect  loTC.^*  241 

women  as  well  as  men ^244 

&ir  women  and  brave  men .  cc  121 

for  women  shed  and  use h  416 

w's  weapons,  water-drops*.m  416 

especially  to  women J  3G3 

w.p  like  princes,  find  few. . .  .e  476 

a  bevy  of  fair  women J  476 

who  trusts  himself  to  w tt476 

describo  w's  hypocrisies.  ...x  475 
work-tables  of  w's  fingers.  ...i  47C 
that  women  are  so  simple*.. y  47C 

women  are  frail,  too* g  477 

women  aro  as  roB«»«* g  477 

two  w.  plac'd  together*.... u  477 
doth  oft  make  women  proud*  1 477 
she  is  the  rarest  of  all  w.*. .  .as  477 

women  guide  the  plot d  478 

worth  one  sentiment  of  w..  .in478 
learned  w.  are  to  be  found,  .n  478 
women  aro  angels,  wooing*.  ./48U 

women  must  weep d  483 

loveliest  of  women 1 472 

souls  of.women  are  so  small.u  473 

seas  and  stormy  women i  473 

gcntillesa  these  women  haTe*g473 
women  with  a  mischief  to. .«  473 
women  are  timid,  cower  and  e  474 
then  women  show  a  front  of  e  474 
have  been  women's  fools. ...  2  474 

women,  ft'om  Eve,  have 1 474 

not  left  us  women,  or  not. .  .1 474 
dear  dead  women,  with  such  k  189 
we  w.  had  men's  privileges*,  n  479 
words  are  w.,  deeds  are  men.d  481 
women  alone,  when  in  the .  .h  481 
works  of  w.  are  symbolical,  .p  482 
In  women,  two  almost  divide.b  327 
let  us  have  wine  andwomen.a  468 

Won- won  right  to  the  fruit. . .  .p  41 
followed  and  so  fairly  won*. .  .d  79 

the  race  is  won <82 

faint  heart  ne'er  w.  fair  lady .n  71 

not  unsought  be  won <  49 

showed  how  fields  were  won.n  311 
melancholy  as  a  battle  won . .  h  461 

honor  is  not  won .....&  199 

woman ;  therefore  to  be  w.*. .  o  477 

that  should  be  won 1222 

lost  and  won,  than  womans*  g  268 

won  as  towns  with  fire* o  406 

when  the  shore  is  won.  ..•  •  ,a  408 


vigor,  not  by  vaunts  is  won.e  408 
woman  in  this  humor  won*  c  480 

things  won  are  done ./480 

I  have  won  by  wooing  thee*.2  479 
Incantations  they  won  their  k  479 
I  am  too  quickly  won..*.  ...q  479 
whatever's  lost  it  first  was  w.  s  489 

Wonder-w  why  the  setting. .  .-e  411 
contents  as  you  will  w.  at*.  .X:316 

wonders  for  such  ends i  292 

His  wonders  to  perform.  .,,.p  179 
w.  how  the  devil  they  got. .  .ee  495 

the  wonder  of  the  hour e  490 

I  w.  if  the  sap  ia  stirring  yet .  b  373 
wonder  how  I  can  bo  glad. . . .  c  137 

w.  of  the  world,  whose  spiky /274 
but  undiscovered  wonders.. g  332 
seize  on  the  white  wonder*.  .&  222 
still  the  wonder  grow. ...... .r  227 

w.  lurketh  in  men's  cars*. . .  .p  333 

deal  of  wonder  is  broken* . .  .g  837 
wonders  of  the  world  abroad*p  205 
hide  the  wonders  of  the  lane.ft  437 
wonders  of  our  stage a  381 

Wonderful-how  w.  is  death  . . .  .j»  85 

w.,  dear,  and  pleasant h  230 

how  wonderful,  is  man 1 265 

w.  is  the  human  voice ./450 

Wondrous-makes  one  w.  kind.^  413 
this  wondrous  strange* g  498 

Wont-you  wiU  and  you  won't.  .66 19 
as  thou  wast  wont  to  be*. . .  .ti246 
a  woman's  will,  or  won't . . .  .o  474 
if  she  won't,  since  safe  and..o  474 
if  she  won't,  she  won't jjr474 

Woo-the  means  of  weakness*.  ..ml 
woo  on,  with  odour  wooing,  v  152 
woo  the  frozen  world  again,  .i  373 
men  are  April  when  they  w.*  t*  268 

wooes  him  to  bo  wise e  2G5 

come  not  to  woo  honour*. . .  ^200 

woo  the  public  eye 6  814 

Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  w.e  479 
shall  teach  me  how  to  woo.  .A;  479 
I  cannot  woo  in  festival*. ...o 479 

nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like p  479 

BO  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else*,  .g  479 
my  story  and  that  would  w.*  r  479 

were  not  made  to  woo* d  480 

is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo.e  479 

wooes  it  with  enamor'd e  467 

the  wind,  who  woos* o  467 

Wood-old  wood  to  bum ^13 

fill  the  woods  with  light v  41 

thee  the  wild  woods  await. . .  .p  22 

wing  to  the  rooky  wood* p  23 

night,  when  the  woods 'grow.,  e  29 

wide  are  these  woods «  63 

glared  down  in  the  woods. . .  .<  409 

enter  this  wild  wood e  432 

woods  more  firee  firom  peril*. «  433 
fading  many-colour'd  woods .  q  433 

the  woods  are  hush'd o  433 

when  woods  begin  to  wear. .  .y  456 
gay  w's  and  in  the  golden  air.c466 
w's  against  a  stormy  sky. . .  ,g  323 

more  quick  than  woods* «  480 

land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood.<  463 
through  the  gaunt  woods . . .  .t  467 

he  talks  of  wood* «  301 

along  this  quiet  wood  road,  .a  141 


stately  children  of  the  wood.i  142 

death  in  the  wood e  143 

teachers  had  been  the  woods.»  108 
Ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone.. Xr US 
In  the  lonely  w's  the  jasmine.dl4i 

when  wild  in  woods k  167 

whisper'd  it  to  the  woods. . .  .A28T 
the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged.  ^273 
within  the  solemn  woods. .  .m  277 

the  woods  are  green* «278 

the  violet  in  the  wood ^131 

within  the  woods 9 132 

autumn  w.  the  aster  knows.  .1 133 
in  the  woods  a  firagrance. . .  .j>  133 

high  sheltering  woods J 139 

the  dull  gray  wood sl60 

all  the  darksome  woods ^411 

woods  are  glad  with  song a  157 

woods  or  steepy  mountains.  J  243 
run  through  w's  and  meads. n  364 

loved  the  shady  woods J  436 

woods  roared  with  strong 1 437 

bare  and  wintry  w's  we  see.  .m  437 
wailing  through  the  woods,  .g  468 

woods'  harmless  shades d  995 

live  in  the  woods  with  thee. .«  895 
senators  of  mighty  woods. .  .d439 
wailing  winds  and  naked  w'sy379 

woods  and  groves  are  of n  271 

wood  that  looked  so  grisly.  .0  372 
glory  on  the  autumn  woods. /S78 
pleasure  in  the  pathless  w's. a  334 
woods  or  steepy  mountains .  ^  243 

my  foes  are  the  woods ci404 

Woodbine-her  climb  the  w a  33 

woodbines  hanging  bonnilie^l26 
cistus  and  w's  are  twining.  .0  364 

with  lush  woodbine* m  130 

in  and  out  the  woodbine's. .  .g  250 

in  folds  of  dark  woodbine. ...» 142 

Wood-bird-w-b'sbutto  couple*<450 

the  wood-birds  suig <865 

Wood-grape-when  w-g's  were. .  a  296 

Woodland-in  the  glooming  w. .  .«28 

thread  the  woodland  ways.,  .m  147 

woodland  dale  we  catch Z  323 

woodland  streamlets  flow... {135 

on  waste  and  woodland a  139 

w.  violets  reappear .p  160 

w's  hoary  in  the  soft  light.. r  876 

primrose  our  w's  adorn A 126 

w.  paths  with  autumn. a  411 

over  the  w's  brown  and bare.9  893 

on  woodland  crests e275 

tremulous  w.  things c  133 

now  rings  the  woodland.  ,.,.1433 

Woodlark-warbling  w.  stay I;  25 

Woodman- w.  spare  that  tree. .  o  432 
Wooed-pensivejy  ho  wooed. . .  .d  24 

would  bo  wooed  and  not <  49 

I  woo'd  you  not* «i479 

woman  in  this  humor  w*. ...  e  430 

we  should  be  woo'd  and* d  480 

Woof-weave  the  woof. » 117 

Wooing-to  cross  their  w ^402 

ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't c479 

never  wedding,  everw. ....  .^479 

if  I  am  not  worth  the  w....^'479 

I  have  won  by  wooing  thee*.  1 479 

women  are  angels  wooing*.  ^480 

Wool-like  footsteps  upon  wooLd  290 
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w'Bof  women  ue  B7mboUc»Lp482 
paid  the  worth  of  oxir  work  .p  482 
get  leftTe  to  w.  in  this  world. g  482 
measure  not  the  work  untiL .«  482 

work  is  alone  noble «482 

Awork, A  life-puipoee v482 

gennine  work  alone io  482 

all  true  work  is  sacred »  482 

work,  were  it  bnt  true as  482 

onrselyea  only  in  onr  work,  .c  488 
men  must  w.  and  women  . .  .d  483 

w.  is  not  bom  with  him p  483 

always  work,  and  tools g  483 

w.  under  our  labour  grows. .  ^  483 

work  first,  and  then  rest 1 483 

thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray.^  483 
work  without  hope  draws. .  .r  200 
with  works  to  Ue  and  read. .  .o  853 
men's  works  hare  an  ago. ...»  366 
got  myself  into  more  work*. i  819 
truth  is  the  work  of  Ood. . .  .a  446 
iUsehoods  are  the  w.  of  man.a  446 
w.  by  crime  to  punish  crime.d  448 
wh&t  w's,  my  countrymen^.bft  499 
her  noblest  w.  she  classes,  O .  h  473 
and  best  of  all  Ood's  w's. . .  .m  476 

the  last,  best  work a476 

four  pages,  happy  work a  306 

his  wild  w.  so  fanciful n  393 

God  never  made  his  w.  for. . .  b  4G9 
stiU  work  for  the  minute. . . .  .<  330 
w.  the  silent  part  is  best. . . . jb  883 

works  gave  signs  of  wo m  384 

work,  worship r343 

of  greatest  w's  is  flnishci*.  .to  398 
Ikith  and  w's  together  grow. a  113 
man  their  works  must  eye*,  .j  112 

Ood  is  at  work  on  man c  181 

the  first  great  work h  251 

the  noblest  work  of  God g  254 

what  a  piece  of  w.  is  a  man^.e  255 

w.  of  genius  is  tinctured g  177 

thy  glorious  w's  Parent  of. .  ,j  180 
the  w.  an  unknown  good. . .  .t  2C9 
w's  of  the  intellect  are  great. r  213 
greatest  works  is  finiahei^. .  J  218 

let  her  work  prevail io  224 

w.,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own./22r) 

work — and  pure  slumbers. .  .p  225 

Worked-I  w.  with  patience. . . .«  327 

Working-times  and  ways  of  w.c  21': 

fingers  working  every  where,  e  37  ' 

hum  of  mighty  workings. . .  .f  IS  ' 

Workman-no  >Yorkman's  steel,  .n  74 

in  respect  of  a  fine  workman*.^  319 

Workmanship-w.  of  heaven. .  .A  290 

Workshop-w.  of  the  student. . .  .j)  C8 

w's  gleam  and  glow 6  317 

Work-table-w-t's  of  women's. .»  476 
World-w's  enclosed  should  on . .  .p  1 

with  the  azure  world p  24 

silence  set  the  world  in  tune.Z  28 
gave  his  honors  to  the  w.*. . .  .^  84 

the  world  will  disagree .j'  53 

by  the  dull  world  is  ill eS3 

lend  me  to  the  world 2  84 

hark,  the  world  so  loud i  39 

area  substantial  world y  40 

the  movers  of  the  w.,  so  still. .  i  89 

the  world  was  void d47 

this  world  Is  not  for  aye* o  46 


broad  as  the  world J  49 

let  the  world  slide k  66 

what  would  the  world  be s  64 

aU  the  world  can't  find J  68 

world  was  made  of  nothing,  .m  74 

waves  o'er  the  world «  82 

the  world  wiU  turn 2  81 

the  world  no  Joy  but o  79 

good-bye,  proud  world. f  80 

about  the  pendent  world*. . .  .e  86 
when  Bome  ialls— the  world. .  a  69 
world  goes  whispering  to. . .  .n  90 

to  peep  at  such  a  world u  66 

a  map  of  the  whole  world 1 65 

and  all  the  world  contains. .  .m  46 
though  the  whole  world  turn.*  48 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world*. . .  9  60 
heart  of  the  w.,  I  leap  to  thee.d  69 
Britain  is  a  world  by  itself*,  .fc  69 

this  little  world* m  69 

ten  to  the  world  allot 2424 

how  the  world  is  given  to*. . .  1 113 

the  world  grew  pale d  115 

most  enjoy  the  world g  103 

w.  to  darkness  and  to  me. . . .« 105 
aUurod  to  brighter  worlds. .  .u  106 

so  runs  the  world  away* 2 119 

who  in  this  w.  would  rise. .  .a  144 
good  deed  in  a  naughty  yr.*»k  182 
and  say  to  all  the  world*. . .  .v  254 
foremost  man  of  all  this  w.*.  e  255 
western  w.  believe  and  sleep  J  SCO 
see  how  the  w.  its  veterans.. e 234 
imagination  rules  the  world.y  206 

waiting  world,  awaking h  S75 

the  well-balanced  world o  282 

world  were  in  deep  waters. . .  e  285 
all  the  w.  will  be  in  love*. . .  .e  246 
make  me  such  another  w.*.  .n  246 

in  worlds  whose  course «  250 

w.  thrust  forth  a  vanity*. . .  .A;  451 

in  this  vicious  world 1 451 

glorious  indeed  is  the  w u  213 

world  of  Ood  within  us «  213 

sun,  of  this  great  w.  both . . .  .r  409 
varying  shore  o'  the  world*. .  1 409 

wish  th'  estate  o'  the  w.* u  409 

were  of  another  world h  420 

whose  bend  doth  awe  the  w.*a  882 
fax  trova.  the  clamorous  w. . .  .e  895 
we  enter  the  world  alone. . .  .g  895 
w.  where  strong  temptations.  <  396 

wide  w.  is  knit  with  ties o  39C 

the  crush  of  worlds r  898 

can  wo  divine  their  world. .  .r  469 

give  the  world  the  lie i  399 

than  this  world  dreams  of . . .  ( 845 
serve  Ood  before  the  world,  .v  845 
Hand  which  moves  the  w . . .  w  845 
because  the  w.  is  populous*,  j  347 
bubble  burst,  and  now  a  w .  .r  348 
this  world  never  satisfies — u  474 
the  world  must  be  peoi)led*..2  258 

friendships  of  the  world e  172 

is  there  anything  in  the  w.  .g  173 

world  is  most  blessed <  174 

what  a  world  were  this ^176 

dropt  on  the  w.— a  sacred. . .  .0 178 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  .t  208 
gave  all  w's  our  Christ  the.  .a  274 
this  lovely  world,  the  hills.  .0 188 


world  more  fUr  and  sweet. .  ,g  140 

oold  and  hollow  worid. d  279 

there's  not  a  Joy  the  world.  .0  216 

he  lost  the  workl <222 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  w.  .x  226 
like  the  pleasures  of  the  w.*  j  ISO 
we  came  into  this  world*. . .  .d  171 

poetry,  like  the  world. q  339 

the  world  is  full  of  poetry. .  .r  339 
between  two  w's  life  hovers.d  231 
sleep  hath  its  own  world. . .  .g  889 

there  are  two  worlds .p  232 

world  that  we  feel  with  our.  .p  232 

in  this  world  of  ours a  240 

the  world  is  great ^  402 

know  the  w.,  not  love  her. . .»  455 
have  the  worship  of  the  w..  .0  368 
world  will  listen  to  my  lays ..  r  368 
another  and  a  better  world .  .p  193 

there  is  a  world  above w  193 

W.I  if  to  thee,  sin-stained. ..» 194 

strange  to  the  world g4Q6 

up  stairs  into  the  world «  407 

say  to  all  the  world* a291 

the  w.  is  not  thy  firiend* ...  .e  267 
sword  throughout  the  world.e  293 
honest,  as  this  worid  goes*,  .r  198 
the  world's  grown  honest*..  .1 198 
the  world  desires  to  know,  .m  299 

world  is  fall  of  chances r  483 

the  world's  a  bubble,  and. . .  .«483 
high  up  the  crowd  of  worlds.  .<48S 
twisted,  topsy-turvy  world.  .«483 

world's  use  is  cold o  483 

world's  love  is  vain «483 

world's  cruelty  is  bitter  bane.o483 
wide  world  is  all  before  us. .  19  483 
but  a  w.  without  a  friend. . .  w483 

such  is  the  world a;  483 

true  sovereign  of  the  world.  .y483 
moulds  the  w.  like  soft  wax.  y  483 
w's  an  inn,  and  death  the.  ...s  483 
world  is  a  bride  superbly.  ,aa  483 
world's  a  theatre,  the  earth.. &  484 

if  all  the  world  must  see e  484 

as  the  world  the  world  hath..e  484 
it  were  better  for  the  world.. e  484 
tho  world  had  never  been.. .  .e  484 
w.  in  all  doth  but  two  nation8./484 

this  pendent  world k  484 

world  wss  all  before  them. . .  .2  484 
this  w.  is  all  a  fleeting  show.m  484 
oil  the  uses  of  this  world*. . .»  484 

world  is  grown  so  bad* .p484 

then  the  w's  mine  oyster*. . .«  484 

world,  world.  O  world*. 1 484 

this  world,  surely  is  wide. . . .  v  484 
so  many  w's,  so  much  to  do.i0484 
what  is  the  world  to  them.  ..s  484 
the  world  is  a  comedy  to. . .  .y  484 

the  world's  all  title-page s  484 

the  world's  aU  face s  484 

blows  and  buffets  of  the  w.*.n  366 

holds  out  this  world. «  368 

two  worlds  had  gone  to  war.fc  185 
doth  bestride  the  narrow  w.*/186 

w.  agrees,  that  he  writes d  316 

the  w.  knows  nothing  of  its.  ^'186 
w.  has  nothing  to  bestow. . . .« 190 
count  the  world  a  strangex*.*!  431 
the  rising  world  of  waters.  ,.q4ISL 
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maketh  wretch  or  happio. . .  .h  2C0 
most  w.  men  are  cradled. .  .m  408 

let  the  w.  man  outlive^ tt  341 

wretched  he  forsakes q  392 

w.  giy'st  wlsh'd  repose .j>  3S9 

0  wretched  sUte* cc384 

Wretchedne8»-fix)m  its  own  w.x351 

state  of  human  w tt344 

Wring-to  those  that  wring*. .  aa328 

Wrinkl&-w's  which  thy  glass*..  .<  7 

wrinkles  and  not  dimples. . .  jp  2GG 

grew  a  w.  on  fair  Venns i  215 

let  old  wrinkles  come* a  265 

thick  rows  of  wrinkles d  304 

stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper,  .t  394 

Wrinkled-like  my  own e  C 

smoothed  his  w.  firont* m  453 

gWrltHBO  holy  w.  In  babes  hath*i218 

^rite-Bo  old,  I  can  write  a  letter  h  31 

write  his  own  dispensary. .  .eSOO 

Tirtnes  we  write  In  water*. .  e  SCO 

to  write  and  read  comes by*.d  102 

write  mine  epitaph* J 104 

he  writes  Terscs* rlC3 

many  ayerse  I  hope  to  write.e33G 
the  angel  says:  '*  Write" ...  .A  SCO 
w's  to  make  his  barrenness.s  S3G 
inroked,  sit  down  to  write  .p  837 

1  never  dare  to  w.  as  funny .m  203 
cease  to  write  and  learn  to..io  420 
and  w.  whatever  time  shall.  .<  179 
to  read,  wherein  to  write. ...  1 198 

oh,  wisely  write J9l96 

to  w.  at  a  loose  rambling. . .  .<  298 
no  man  can  write  anything.u  298 
a  man  may  w.  at  any  time. .  i  299 
ir.  much  and  to  w.  rapidly,  .m  299 
Into  thine  heart  and  write,  .o  299 
lie  who  writes  prose  builds.. C  299 

•whydidlwrite ^800 

write  till  your  ink  be  dry*,  .o  300 
to  write  better  only  must.  ...t  300 

Who  can  write  so  fast ySOO 

If  you  would  learn  to  write  .d  80C 
yet  write,  O  write  me  ^. . . . e  816 
w's  well  who  w's  with  esscdSlG 
write  to  the  mind  andhcart.n207 

i  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise.o  343 
time  w.  no  wrinkle  on  thy. .  ^123 

WriterHsacred  w's  will  enter. . .  ./87 
writers  cannot  them  digest. .  .t  7G 

vegard  the  writer's  end <  7G 

m  great  writer  possesses A  407 

the  writer  is  always  greater  .9  237 
w's,  especially  when  they. .  .a  298 
that  writer  does  the  most  ,..e  298 

the  writer,  like  a  priest v  298 

one  writer,  for  instance e  299 

If  I  were  a  writer  of  books. .  .9  299 

BO  must  the  writer vBOO 

turn  to  w's  of  an  able  sort. .  .o  353 
magical  boon  a  writer a  364 

Writhe-error,  wounded,  w.  inp  443 

Writing-an  art  of  writing e  15 

true  case  in  w.  comes e  102 

and  all  kinds  of  writings. . .  .<  102 
writing  comes*by  the  grace. .  1 298 
his  writing  becomes  easier,  .n  299 
writing,  or  in  judging  ill. .  .g  300 
masterpiece  is  writing  welLp  300 
writing  an  exact  man  1 1 1 1 1 1  ff  237 


WHtten-written  on  the  world  .m  45 
written  thoughts  with  the..o  297 
ever  w.  out  of  roputation . . . .  y  359 

written  more  than  other 1 350 

it  is  written  on  the  rose k  152 

wicked  man  who  has  written^'  337 
whatever  hath  been  written.^  299 

Wrong-if  I  am  w.,  O  teach  my.  .h20 
can't  be  w.  whoso  life  is  in  thc.^20 

do  wrong  to  none* a44 

by  going  wrong  all  things. . . .«  45 

condemn  the  wrong a?  49 

yet  the  wrong  pursue s  49 

our  country .  right  or  wrong. m  70 
ten  censure  wrong  for  one. .  .u  76 
we  wrong  with  mournful. . .  .n  80 

'tis  even  wrong  to  say  a 2;  80 

seen  the  day  of  wrong* .j9  94 

how  easily  things  go  wrong.  .ell8 

always  in  the  wrong w  104 

we  are  both  in  the  wrong. . .  .y  104 

you  aro  in  the  wrong* el05 

oppress'd  with  wrongs* » 121 

always  in  the  wrong 2122 

hold  the  memory  of  a  w y  164 

w's  darker  than  the  death. .  .d  332 

early  to  do  wrong 2  288 

his  wrongs  his  outsidcs*. . .  .a  451 
you  have  a  w.  sow  by  the  ear/412 
the  heart  hath  treble  w.*. . .  .v  414 

kings  to  govern  wrong m  367 

answering  one  foul  wrong*. .  .2  219 

to  bear  love's  wrong* ./247 

cradled  into  poetry  by  w . . .  .m  408 
inured  to  stand  and  suffer  w/439 
sometimes  a  place  of  wrong .  1 347 

remedy  for  every  wrong h  348 

w.,  because  of  weakness q  489 

inflicts  no  sense  of  wrong. . .  J  315 

engaged  in  opposing  w ^492 

wrongs,  unredressed qBOl 

do  ourselves  this  wrong u  345 

w.  forever  on  the  throne. . . . v  444 
to  wrong  the  wronger  till*. .  .c  427 
clearing  thorny  wrongs .  ^ . . .  9  483 
heaviest  w's  get  uppermost .  u  483 

Wrong-doing-of  our  own  w-d..ik  81O 

Wronged-blood  of  the  w.  and.  .p388 
if  thou  but  think'st  him  w*.  .<  63 

wronged  orphan's  tears e  458 

if  he  wrong'd  our  brother. .  .A  479 

Wrote-it  with  a  second  hand.  .<  164 
w.  her  name  upon  the  stand.  1 164 

Wroth-to  be  w.  with  one  we..  .0  210 
weakness  to  be  wroth e  462 

Wrought-w.  he  not  well* r  314 

he  w.  better  that  made* r  314 

a  little  model  the  master  yr.,k  381 
more  things  are  w.  by 1 346 

Wy&-firom  the  banks  of  Wye*,  .c  360 

Y. 

Tam-of  a  mingled  yam* r  235 

Yarrow-genuine  image,  Y 1 262 

Yawn-thy  everlasting  yawn. .  .0  205 
Year-set  is  the  sun  of  my  years. . A:  6 
do  not  count  a  man's  years. . . .u  5 
backward,  O  tide  of  the  years.. y  6 
life's  year  begins  and  closes. .  .n  6 
rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  y's.A  13 
tbeyoKswowiAU t«..>;34 


how  many  yean  ago ^34 

years  leave  us  and  find. «4S 

sorrow  comes  with  years t6i 

along  the  waste  of  years .p68 

all-dovouring  years /G9 

tender  years  can  tell* m95 

the  year's  fair  gate t9a 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  y.«  67 
comes  again  ere  the  y.  is  o'er.9  81 

no  winter  in  thy  year fc  23 

through  the  noon  of  the  y . .  .r  30 

hopes  of  fature  years r70 

her  years  were  ripe ./486 

or  clao  years  are  in  vain f  107 

foredates  its  hundred  years,  b  148 
pansies  while  the  y .  is  young  Jk  148 

the  boyhood  of  the  year 2  373 

saddest  of  the  year ./375 

the  year's  in  the  wane a  876 

y's  must  pass  before  a  hope.n  201 
wo  live  in  deeds  not  years.  ..n  230 
on  the  bosom  of  the  year. ...» 156 

thought  of  other  years a  160 

tho  siumber  of  the  year p  IGO 

the  year  grows  rich  as  it M82 

for  years  beyond  our  ken. .  .d  210 
y's  had  made  me  love  thee,  .d  175 
the  y.  goes  wrong, and  tares. o  175 

by  the  flightof  years « 175 

the  rolling  y.  is  fuUof  Thee.y  180 
heaven's  eternal  y.  is  thine.. A 193 
year  were  playing  holidays*  A 197 
our  y's  of  fading  strength . . .  A  231 
as  the  slow  y's  darklier  roll..a»  220 

from  year  to  year* b  236 

pass  some  few  years J  236 

wo  let  the  years  go i  261 

cuts  oiT  twenty  years  of  my*e  409 
year  after  year  returning. . .  .{270 
y's  that  through  my  portals y  269 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  .e  463 
the  year  smiles  as  it  dnws . .  y  465 

send  you  each  year ./316 

glad  y.  that  once  had  been,  .r  316 
better  fifty  years  of  Europe  .jf  630 
dim  with  the  mist  of  years. .  i  342 
year  in  and  year  out,  keeps.  ./>  422 
y's  steal  fire  from  the  mind.. A 423 
day  to  childhood  seems  a  y .  .<  423 

mufScd  tramp  of  years n423 

as  the  year  at  the  dying  £&!!..«  426 
days  will  finish  up  the  year*.2  426 
how  many  y's  a  mortal  man*.2426 

moments  make  the  year. v  442 

eternal  years  of  God  are  her8.p443 
broken-hearted  to  sever  for  y  *s/3S6 

a  gleam  on  the  years q  326 

minute  and  not  for  tho  ycar.<330 
crowding  y's  divide  in  vain.v  396 
and  charging  them  years. . .  ^424 
y's,  steal  something  ev'ry . .  .p  425 

whose  waves  are  years 2  427 

in  the  thousand  y's  of  pc:ice.5  428 
youth  of  the  yearl  celestial. .  r  372 

winter  rules  the  year b  378 

so  rolls  tho  changing  year. .  .2  370 

is  the  man  of  years tt256 

difference  in  years e367 

years  have  not  seen ^168 

the  year  smiles  as  it  draws,  .n  S7S 
the  mellow  year  is  hasting..  /273 


TTEABNJNG. 


873 


ZEPdYB. 


Teaming-witli  strong  y a  279 

TeU-overboard  with  fearful  y..*  381 

what  mean  those  yells  and.  .p  211 

Telled-y.  out  like  syllable*. .  .m  307 

Tellow-the  scar,  the  y.  leaf *.. . .  ^1 

yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. &  412 

bright  and  y.,  hard  and  coldA  181 

acac^A  waves  her  y.  hair h  434 

fayoorite  flowers  of  y .  hne . .  .g  131 

led  yellow  aatnmn.wrcath'd.^375 

autumn,  nodding  o'er  tho  y.9376 

Yellow-bird- y-b.,  where  did  you.«d4 

Yocman-a  icily  y.,  marshall. . .  .6  14 

fight  boldly,  y ocman* h  459 

Ycft-a maiden's  yes ^242 

her  yts  said  once  to  you  ....p 489 

Yeaterday-to-day  is  not  y gi:j 

of  cheerful  yesterday's &  C7 

these  are  my  yesterday's n  78 

families  of  yesterday u  86 

y.,  the  word  of  Cnsar* u  118 

but  yesterday  had  finished.  .0  138 
yesterday  brown  was  still.. r  279 

of  y.  and  to-morrow e  205 

whose  y's  look  backward...  .g  327 

yesterday  I  loved 6  424 

and  to-morrow  think  on  y.  .6  421 
this  day  was  y.  to-morrow,  .g  426 

to-morrow  shall  be  y.  .^ g  425 

to-morrow,  to-day,  y «425 

wise  lived  yesterday «429 

Yet-"  but  yet "  is  as  a  goaler*a;  *&<» 

thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be.io  347 

heart  that  not  yet,  never  yet.w  413 

Yew-the  eugh,  obedient  to  the^"  433 

there  no  yew,  nor  cypress.,  .i-  441 

slips  of  yew  silver'd  in* 2  441 

this  lonely  yew  tree  stands. n  441 

Yield-must  not  yield  up,  tilL.  .n  73 

yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's.. g  84 

and  sigh,  and  yield* A  361 

man  yields  to  death o  407 

not  yield  up  till  it  be  forced. y  408 

yield  thy  husbandman a  295 

shall  not  say  I  y.,  being* w  383 

y.  to  Christian  intercessor8*u  384 

Yielding-y.  to  another  when*. .«  61 

Yoette-O  lovly  river  of  Yotte. .»  365 

Yok&-mu8t  make  the  y.  uneasy .e  257 

thrust  thy  neck  into  a  y.*.  .n  257 

who  scorn's  the  Saviour's  y.y  204 

who  best  bear  his  mild  yoke.ik  180 

y.  of  our  own  wrong  doing. .  k  349 

even  such  a  yoke  as  yours,  .g  221 

bow  beneath  the  same  yoke,  a;  267 

Yoked-are  y.  with  a  lamb*. . .  .n  258 

he  that  is  so  y.  by  a  fool* e  247 

Yonder-y.  comes  the  powerftiLo  410 
Yonkcr-trimm'd  like  a  y.*. . .  .y  277 
Yorick-"  alas,  poor  Yorick  "...  1 293 
York-by  this  sun  of  York*. . .  .c  408 
Young-to  make  an  old  man  y. .  .j  19 

when  hope  was  young ib  31 

had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  y*.  ^  32 

protective  of  his  young *k  33 

to  be  y.  was  very  heaven. . .  .m  35 
whom  God  loves,  die  young.  .Jk  81 

the  young  may  die c82 

the  gods  love  dies  young u;  82 

rears  her  young  on  yonder. . .  i  25 
Whom  the  gods  lovo  die  y ,  .m  117 


young  dandelion  on  a a  140 

best  married  that  dies  y*. . .«  268 
hope  will  make  thee  young. s  201 
could  ever  have  been  young.b  158 

young  without  lovers e  234 

Bacchus  ever  Uix  and  young.cZ  468 
young  fellows  will  be  young.b  486 
both  wore  young  and  one. .  .e  486 

when  I  was  young  ?  Ah 2486 

which  always  find  us  y  . .  .p  486 
so  wise,  so  young,  they  8ay*.r  487 
aged  and  yet  y.,  as  angels. .  ^  354 
if  ladies  be  but  y.  and  £siir*.a  477 

young  as  beautiful .to  478 

spumed  by  the  young g  424 

to  be  young  is  to  be  as  one . .  a  487 

Younger-let  thy  love  bo  y*. . .  10  246 
younger  man  of  the  two.  ...g  487 

Your-but  your's  gives  most. . . .2  34 
lam  yours  forever* 6  249 

Yoursclf-may  to  y.  be  true. . .6  251 
is  unbelief  In  yourself ^449 

Yourselves-your  empires  fall. .  1 366 

Youth-gulf-strcam  of  our  youth.y  6 

thy  youth  hath  fled ^6 

for  the  flush  of  youth <6 

the  feats  of  youth tl 

a  happy  youth,  and v  7 

ere  youth  itself  be  past ^35 

youth  soon  is  gone g  45 

thou  hast  nor  youth* u  235 

life  with  wiser  youth A  408 

resembling  strong  youth*..  .t»  409 
spirit  of  y.  in  everything...  .r  270 

ingenious  y.  of  nations v  30S 

I've  done  it  from  my  youth./ 189 
y .  makes  so  fair,  and  passion/ 146 
youth  of  the  year,  celestial,  .r  372 
y.  to  fortune  and  to  fiime. . . . c  260 

the  prime  of  youth* y  277 

muse  imparts  in  fearless y..u  336 
hope  and  y.  are  children. . .  .ac  201 
out  thy  y.  with  shapeless*.  ,p  205 
where  the  y .  pined  away. . .  .e  157 
groat  is  y.— equally  great,  .n  186 
the  noble  youth  did  dress*,  .t  210 
of  y.  the  seeming  length... A  231 

a  kiss  of  youth  and  love q  220 

said  youth,  one  day <243 

youth,  hope,  andlove 1 233 

to  me  the  hours  of  youth. .  .to  233 

a  youth  of  frolics »..«234 

for  all  thy  blessed  youth*. . .  u  335 
in  youth  it  sheltered  mo. . .  .0  432 
than  a  youth  is  not  for  me*to  497 
youth  and  pleasure  sport  ....t  358 
a  beard  is  more  than  a  y.*..t321 
youth  and  pleasure  meet. . . .  v  302 
y.,  our  Joys,  our  all  wo  have.r  425 
y.,  health,  and  hope  may.. .  .z  442 
would  not  be  that  youth. . .  .a  329 

a  youth  of  labour  with i  395 

the  happiest  youth* w  897 

Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  y.r  398 

y.  and  health  her  eyes 1 473 

what  he  steals  from  her  y. .  ./425 
the  flourish  set  on  youth*. . .  1 426 
'tis  not  what  our  y.  desires.a  486 

y.  dreams  a  bliss  on a  486 

y.  is  to  all  the  glad  season. .  .g  486 
I  approve  of  a  y.  that  )ui8, ,  ,<  |0§ 


rashness  attends  youth 4  ^^ 

nature  of  tender  youth k  486 

y.  what  man's  age  is n4B6 

with  y.  as  with  plants o  486 

y.  holds  no  society  with... g 486 

0  happy,  unown'd youths...* 486 

youth  on  tho  prow,  and 1 486 

inscct-y. are  on  the  wing.. 1*486 
youth  I  youthl  how  buoyant.6  487 

how  bcj.utiful  is  youth c  487 

rise,  O  youth,  and  wrestle,  .d  487 

y  comes  but  once  in  a i/487 

whose  y.  has  paused  not. . . .%  487 
youth,  that  pursucst  with. .  .t 487 
the  summer  of  your  youth,  .j  487 

lovely  time  of  youth  is k  487 

the  youth  of  the  soul  is 2  487 

eternity  is  youth 2487 

youth  is  a  continual m487 

age  and  youth  cannot* o  487 

youth  is  full  of  pleasanoo*.  .0  487 
youth  like  summer  mom*.  .0  487 
youth  like  summer  brave*. .  o  487 

youth  is  full  of  sport* o  487 

youth  is  nimble* o487 

youth  is  hot  and  bold* o  487 

y.  is  wild  and  age  is  tame*.  .0  487 

youth  I  do  adore  thee* 0  487 

he  wears  the  roses  of  youth^  487 
very  May-mom  of  his  y*.  ,..q  487 

youth  that  means  to  be* s  487 

hail,  blooming  youth* 1 487 

y.  should  be  a  savings-bank.tt  487 

Youthful  promises  of  y.  heat    t  6 

/  z. 

Zeal  whose  seal  outruns  his.  .0 166 
want  of  z.  in  its  inliabitamts.a488 

your  z.  outruns  your h  488 

through  zeal  knowledge  is.  .c  488 
through  lack  of  z.  knowledge.c  488 
holy  mistaken  z.  in  poll  tics.  (2488 

his  zeal  none  seconded ./488 

zeal  moved  thee g  488 

build  me  altars  in  their  z.. .  .&  488 
zeal  is  very  blind 1 488 

1  have  more  zeal  than  wit. .  .j  488 
my  God  with  half  the  zeal*.  ./261 
zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow  . .  1 324 

lest  zeal,  now  melted* s  324 

shew,  their  zeal,  and  hide..  .A:  488 

zeal,  then,  not  charity 2  488 

we  do  that  in  our  zead  our.  .m  488 
your  peaceful  zeal  shall  find  n  488 
may  toomuchzealbehad...e358 

Zealot-faith  lot  graceless  z's. . .  .^7  20 
Zealous-spirit,  z.,  as  he  seemed  e  488 
Zed-zed  1  thou  unnecessary*. i2  600 
Zenith-wisdom  mounts  her  z..c  265 

I  find  my  zenith* c2 166 

vary  their  hues  and  all  the  z.  2  410 
Zephyr-zephyr  with  aurora. ..  .c2 16 
flowers  the  wanton  z's  choo8e.6161 
they  are  as  gentle  as  z's*.  ....j  178 
to  young  z's  warm  caresses,  u  151 

soft  the  zephyr  blows o  488 

as  the  zephyr's  swoon p  488 

Iklnt  the  flagging  z.  springs. g  488 
lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  thro'.r  483 
balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since.. «  488 
the  zephyrs  gently  play f  488 
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PAOV. 

Abillty-ft.  "without  education.. .&  609 

easily  riso  whoso  abilities 1 554 

Able-who  has  been  a.  to  learn,  .r  607 
Abode-he  chooses  his  abode. . . . «  552 

Absent-he  hurts  the  absent r  526 

Absurd-nothing  so  absurd. a  503 

Abuse-you  a.  another  person. . .  A  507 
Accomplish-we  a.  more  by. . .  .m  558 

Acoord-como  of  their  own  a x  574 

Accusation-a  fniso  a.  when g  509 

Accused-man  should  not  be  a.. 9  540 
Accustom-a.  yourself  to  what,  .d  327 
AchieTcd-havo  not  ourselves  a.  .1  656 
Acknowlodged-no  one  ever  a. .  .n  571 
Acquittcd-^ilty  man  is  ever  a.  9  514 

that  he  should  be  a 9  540 

Act-have  decided,  a.  promptly..^  507 
Activjty-by  its  very  activity.. .  .p  562 

Admiration-lost  in  idle  a. {  610 

Admire-cease  to  a.  the  smoke.. m  510 
admire  those  who  attempt.. .  .5  526 

Admonished-boing  a.  learn »  541 

Advantage-our  a's  fly  away 9  508 

bring  many  advantages «  510 

of  what  advantage  is  it g  556 

Adversary-its  a.  is  appointed. ,.gh4& 

Adverslty-a.  usually  reveals /  512 

be  calm  in  adversity )»  512 

cast  down  by  adveraity n  618 

adversity  exacts  it p  525 

lightens  a.  by  sharing g  620 

seen  in  adversity p  520 

a.  reminds  men  of  reUgion. .  .0  549 

in  adversity  it  is  easy r  549 

adversity  with  moderation.  ..n  556 
tried  by  adversity  has  good.  .9  559 

easy  in  a.  to  despise e  566 

most  acutely  feel  adversity .  .m  566 

adversity  tries  men  but. n  572 

adversity  reveals  the  skill. ...e  578 

became  wiser  by  adversity. . .  n  574 

Advice-whatever  a.  you  give. .  ..j  581 

superfluous  a.  is  not d  549 

Adviso-o.  well  before  you b  507 

Affability-gentleness  and  a. . .  ..i  581 

Aflbir-means  are  groat  a's .j  527 

human  a's  as  she  pleases. i  5S8 

as  r^;ards  human  a's h  528 

Affection- when  founded  on  a.  .m  523 

greater  than  tnxt  a m  546 

bane  of  all  true  affection. •546 

then  affection  fur  kindred. . .  .<  576  ' 


PAOS. 

AflBlcted-gods  spare  the  a h  503 

afiSicted  person     sacred. i  503 

fate  awaits  the  afflicted v  523 

Affliction-a's  to  which  we  are.  .^  508 

best  remedy  against  a I  519 

Affront-everything  as  an  a. ...  .9  566 

Af roid-a.  of  nothing  rushes h  559 

Agamemnon-lived  before  A. . .  .m  550 
that  you  know  Agamemnon .  .j  575 

Age-for  age  to  apply X*  503 

in  old  age  we  are  too  much,  .m  503 
appropriately  at  a  ripe  aga .  ..o  516 
this  unfeeling  age  of  ours. . . .  v  520 

no  age  is  shut  against ^531 

a  womout  body  to  old  age. . .  .9  530 

bent  old  age  will  come r  542 

before  old  age  I  took  care. . .  .p  544 

and  consolation  of  age t  565 

Agreeable-useful  with  the  a. .  ..u  565 

Agreeing-agreeing  to  differ c  504 

Aid-fly  away  without  aid 9  508 

Air-reascend  to  the  upper  air. . .«  542 

should  be  written  on  air. t  546 

Alarm-our  a's  are  more  than c  525 

Alcides-do  you  seek  a's  equal. . .«  610 
Alone-would  be  left  quite  a. . .  .i  539 
Alps-rush  over  the  wildest  A...A  639 

Altercation-in  excessive  a. r  511 

Ambition-whon  once  a.  has i  504 

Amusement-in  our  a's  a. k  504 

Ancastor-your  remote  a's g  556 

Ancestry- the  records  of  our  a..^  533 
Anger-anger  is  the  desire  ot....n  604 

anger  is  a  short  madness p  501 

racked  by  wine,  and  anger.  ...9  504 
anger  passes  away  in  time..  ...t  504 

anger,  though  concealed. u  504 

minds  such  anger  entertain...x  504 

auger  that  is  felt  towards p  520 

anger  belongs  to  beasts. ^553 

wine  and  anger  to  rovoAl  it.  ...1: 563 
Angry-angry  words  suit  the..... 6  503 

Animal-even  the  mute  a's /529 

Annoyance-become  an  a r  529 

Annoylng-nothiug  is  more  a....(Z  508 

Animosity-excite  great  a's v  511 

Ant-aiits  do  not  bend  their «  549 

Anxiety-a.  mingled  with  the  ...9  5l8 

Anxious-to  be  a.  to  crush d  571 

Anything-much  of  a.  is  bad, b  564 

Appearance-first  a.  deceives.....!  617 

a's  deceive  many m  517 

false  appearanaos  ref^es e  649 


PAOK. 

Applaud-I  a.  myself  at  home....«  668 
Apprebension-a's  are  greater...^  524 

a.  of  coming  evil I  524 

well-founded  apprehensions..m  562 

Approve-I  see  and  a.  better r  609 

I  see  and  approve  the  right...^  635 

Arbitrary-a.  will  of  another b  629 

Armcd-to  him  who  is  armed j  626 

Army-an  army  abroad  is  of k  557 

Arrogant-is  not  only  a.  but b  564 

Art-by  art,  sails  and  oars ;.e  505 

art  directs  the  light  chariot  ...c  SOS 
greater  proficient  in  his  art  ...9  530 

an  art  in  knowing  a  thing t  541 

than  those  finished  by  art 0  550 

the  first  art  to  be  learned ib  662 

the  arts  which  belong  to g  670 

as  if  it  were  an  art h  571 

Artificer-every  one  is  the  a v  661 

Ascent- the  ascent  from  earth  ...e  685 

Ashamed-I  am  not  ashamed  a8..a  637 

begin  to  be  ashamed  of  what...e  564 

ashamed'of  what  she  ought...e  664 

I  am  not  ashamed  that  these..^  664 

Ashes-covered  by  deceitM  a.. .  .^  617 

Ask-when  you  ask  for  it g  562 

Aspiring-when  you  are  a ./  604 

Associate-impatient  of  an  a. . .  .n  629 

Astonishment-produce  a r  636 

Attempt-who  a.  great  things. . .6  626 
Attend-o.  to  serious  matters. . .  .p  506 
Attention-gives  too  little  a. ....  v  674 
Authority-a.  is  strengthened.  ..to  658 

our  minds  by  high  a h670 

Autumn-a.  is  the  harvest g  616 

Avail-what  does  it  avail  you. . .  .a  662 
Avarice-you  wish  to  remove  a.  .<f  606 

avarice  the  mother  of  all e  505 

blinded  by  avarice,  they  live..^  606 

avarice,  everything h  605 

A  void- what  you  cannot  a \  625 

careAilIy  avoid  in  thyself { 635 

Avoided-what  should  be  a. r  54S 

B. 

Bacchanal-live  like  bacchanals,  ik  617 
Back-our  own  behind  our  b'a. . .  e  510 

look  back  upon  the  past. d  568 

Backward-not  allowed  to  go  b.m  572 
Bad-the  most  are  bad p  510 

who  spares  the  bad «  641 

Badly-if  matters  go  on  badly. .  .ik  508 
Bold-a  b.  roan  who  pretends. . .  .h  517 


BAKE. 


876 


CmCUMSTANCE. 


Bane-Mlf-intereet  is  the  bano..«  fi4G 
Bonishment-b.  more  bearable. a  663 
Bard-b.  to  sing  their  praises,  .m  660 
Bam-their  ways  to  empty  b's.f  640 
Base-biise  to  speak  one  thing,  .n  617 

scorn  even  of  the  base u  649 

Baser-b.  to  -write  one  thing. .  .u  617 

Battle-is  half  the  batUe p  613 

urges  even  the  nnarmed  to  b.r  639 
Bear-and  yon  will  bear  it  well.cl  C27 

bear  with  equanimity e  627 

bear  both  heat  and  cold n  642 

bears  keep  a  peace d  653 

Beautifal-appcars  in  a  t> X;  605 

more  beautifal  than  virtne. .»  671 

Beauty-rare  la  the  union  of  b.b  604 

the  year  in  its  highest  b. . .  .u  642 

beauty  of  mind  and  body. . . .«  645 

see  the  beauty  of  virtue a  672 

b.  is  frail  and  transitory 1 672 

money  gives  birth  and  b 1 673 

many  beauties  in  a  work. . . .h  675 

Bee-honey  there  are  bees ^603 

Begin-begin  at  the  lowest. ... ^'  604 

to  begin  is  half  the  work 1 605 

b.  whatever  you  have  to  do.m  605 

whatever  begins  also  ends . .  .g  6C8 

Beginnest-thou  b.  better  than.g  605 

Beginning-the  b's  of  all  things.n  605 

always  beginning  to  live. . .  .p  605 

resist  b's  it  is  too  late r  606 

everything  that  has  a  b 1 605 

always  beginning  to  live. . .  .o  626 
before  beginning  a  diligent. d  66C 

Begun-well  b.  is  half  done o  605 

B^^he  who  begs  timidly e  625 

Believe-to  b.  what  if  believed. b  60C 
believe  one  who  has  tried  it.r  622 

men  believe  the  worst f  624 

you  believe  that  easily i  63G 

b.  that  each  day  which A  600 

I  believe  that  man  to  be b  670 

who  wish  us  to  believe ...  .  m  671 
Believcd-he  b.  that  he  was.  ...h  60G 
Bell-the  b.  never  rings  of  It6clf.c2603 
Belly -b.  is  the  teacher  of  art.  .e  C51 
Benoflt-a  benefit  consists  not..e  60C 

»  benefit  is  estimated /60C 

there  is  no  benefit  so  small,  .g  60G 

benefits  are  acceptable «  638 

to  receive  a  benefit  is  to  sell. <  664 
Betray-you  betray  your  own.  .e  621 

Betrayer-a  b.  of  the  truth b  5G0 

Better-make  us  b.  and  happier/632 
better  than  the  very  worst,  .ft  633 
it  is  often  better  not  to  see.  .p  639 
anything  better  than  this. .  .d  642 
I  know  all  that  better  than.  ./6i2 
it  is  better  to  receive  than. .  .e  671 

Beware-then  b.  of  many ^657 

Blgotry-so  much  evil  was  b, . .  c  650 
Birth-b.  and  ancestry  and  that  1 65G 
has  not  changed  your  blrth.m  601 
Birthday-the  b.  of  eternity  . .  .p  61G 
Bitter-how  bitter  it  is  to  rcap.g  63S 
Bittemeas-with increased  b. .  .e  6G1 

Black-black  look  white r  617 

Blame-the  b.  that  is  due  to  a ..  a  641 
whatever  wo  b.  in  another,  .p  6G4 

Blessed-men  are  scklom  b a  628 

Blessing-tho  b's  of  health r  608 


Blind-their  understandings  .  .e  637 

everybody  in  love  is  blind. .  ^  846 

Blood-be  thought  of  noble  b. .«»  604 

untU  it  is  fuU  of  blood Z  663 

Bloom-every  tree  is  in  bloom. «  642 
Blow-in  proportion  to  the  b. . .  d  634 
Dlush-ho  blushes  all  is  safe.. .  .g  660 

Boar-a  boar  in  the  waves m  637 

wild  boar  is  often  held h  655 

Boaster-what  will  this  boaster.^  670 

Boastful-puts  an  end  to  b io  624 

Bodily-impair  the  b.  powers,  .j  649 
Body-what  condition  his  b...  .6  608 

b'sare  slow  of  glowth <608 

b.  loaded  by  the  excess &  622 

hands  over  a  worn-out  body.g  639 
bodies  are  scarcely  healed. . .  b  648 
in  a  body  in  the  same  state,  a  649 

mind  in  a  healthy  body to  665 

Bold-fortune  helps  the  bold. .  .t  613 
concealed  by  a  bold  Aront ...  ik  624 
Boldest-b.  in  word  and  tongue.i  614 
Bond-the  first  bond  of  society .n  647 
Book-the  subject  of  this  lK>ok.  .j  606 
multitude  of  books  distract. .{  606 
Bom-bom  not  for  himself ...  .A  606 

as  soon  as  we  are  bom &61G 

been  bom  to  associate { 623 

happened  before  one  was b.  .a  612 

Bosom-fh>m  the  full  bosom . .  .r  662 

descend  into  his  own  bo8om.«663 

find  in  our  own  bosoms p  664 

Bough t-bought  at  the  expensed  643 
Boundless-its  progress  is  b. . . .»  604 
Bow-Moorish  bows  and  darts  .i  609 
Bowl-Inspiring  bowl  made.. .  .z673 

Boy-must,  while  a  boy n  642 

within  which  dwells  a  boy  .h  675 
Braln-the  brain  is  the  citadel,  m  649 
Brass-more  lasting  than  brassy  650 
Brave-no  man  can  be  brave.  ...1 612 

bravo  men  ought  not n613 

the  bravo  and  bold  persist. .  .p  613 

fortune  favors  the  brave r  613 

truly  brave  who  can  endure  r  649 
Bravcst-b.  men  are  frightened  i  625 
Bread-offers  b.  with  the  other  n  617 
Breast-in  the  inmost  breast. . .«  618 

a  pure  and  firm  breast a  629 

rcocs  within  the  breast ./634 

lives  within  the  breast n  663 

Broath-survive  their  breath.  ..r  615 
Brick-city  of  b.  and  he  left  it  .n  610 
Broken-shines  she  is  broken. . r  628 
more  easily  broken  than  .,..w  634 
Brother-crime  lo  injure  a  b. . .«  616 

a  noble  pair  of  brothers 1 629 

Bud-the  bud  is  easily  crushed  v  620 
Bull-docs  the  b.  attack  its  foci  613 

blood  of  a  hundred  bulls d  332 

Bulwark-be  this  thy  brazen  h.Je  611 
Burden-he  who  weighs  hi8b...f  612 
the  b.  which  is  well  borne. .  .c  613 
Buriol-their  place  of  burial.  ,.p51l 
Bum-prepares  to  b.  a  house. . .«  625 
Business-port  of  every  b.  is. .  .n  600 
business  of  other  people . . .  .o  606 

sharpest  to  his  own  b 1 606 

engage  in  the  business a  607 

above  nor  below  his  b d  607 

you  liAvo  cccu  in  business. .  ,q  622 


as  our  business  prospers. . .  .<  IQ8 
attended  to  business «  616 

c. 

Cabbage-kills  theschoolmaster.e500 

Calamity-the  c.  of  aU i  621 

in  his  c.  the  scorn  even o  649 

c.  is  virtue's  opi>ortunity. . .  v  649 

Call-scarcely  call  our  own 2666 

Calmness-c.  best  enforces  iho.g  631 

Calumny-ia  so  swift  as  c ./607 

honor  aid,  and  c  deter. A  609 

Camc-I  c,  I  saw,  I  conquered..^  573 

Camp-c.  of  those  who  covet. .  .a  613 

the  followers  of  the  camp . .  .g  673 

Capricious-changeable  andc.  .a  676 

Captive-bound  c.  at  the .p  SSI 

Care-ohl  the  cares  of  mexu....«  606 

do  not  care  how  many o607 

care  invokes  the  thief s  613 

care  should  be  taken  that. .  .g  540 
care  r hould  be  not  to  live . . . .  u  544 

secret  cares  torment /666 

cares  and  my  inquiries x  668 

the  bitterness  of  cares b  674 

Carefol-c.  attention  to  one. . .  .j607 
Carriage-Journey  is  as  good  as  c.o610 
Carthage-C.  must  be  destroyed.<673 
Case-he  who  decides  a  case.  ...c  641 

Cause-«rt  the  c.  O  reader JE;606 

result  of  trivial  causes p  607 

the  cause  is  hidden g  607 

in  an  easy  cause  any  man. .  .& 519 

Caution-time  fore,  is  past 1 613 

Cautious-scldom  is  any  one  c.  .tG56 
Cavil-shall  not  cavil  at  a  few.  .ft  676 
Censor-we  become  censors  . . .  .<  563 

Censure-c  pardons  crows $  607 

Certain-nothing  as  c.  except,  .u  620 

Chance-c.  affects  the  one k  607 

occur  by  mere  chance a  606 

chance  has  thrown  in r618 

whatever  c.  shall  bring e  527 

was  ever  wise  by  chance o  674 

Change-^,  generally  pleases. .  .&  608 
he  c's  squares  into  circles. ..gSOS 
by  some  happy  change  wUl.-b  657 

Chazacter-let  the  c.  as  it A:  609 

inj  ury  done  to  character. ...  2609 

c.  shapes  the  fortune o  509 

c.  of  the  nation  may  be r  610 

ignorant  of  a  man's  c u  641 

with  unblemished  charactcr.d544 

character  is  stained  by ./656 

his  is  a  trifling  character. ...  n  668 

should  maintain  his  c e  670 

Charm-have  a  secret  charm . .  .c  6M 
Chastlty-c.  and  modesty  form  .p  647 

woman  has  lost  her  c a  671 

CheerfbUy-light  which  is  c. . .  /619 
Cbief-the  c's  contend  only. .,.pBll 
Child- man  is  always  a  child. .  .nC35 

is  always  to  be  a  child   a  542 

Children-y ou  may  please  c ...  .ft  639 

their  children  by  severe o  575 

better  to  keep  children  to. ...  9  575 

wishes  his  children  to  bo. . .  .r575 

Choice-the  c.  of  two  things.,.  .p5GS 

Circle-hours  fly  along  In  a  c. .  .2567 

Circumstance-change  of  c's. .  .c508 

circumstances  of  other  sum. e  513 
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spring  from  trifling  c's <  620 

Citadel-the  c.  of  the  senses. .  .m  649 
City-he  found  the  c.  of  brick,  .n  610 
Clay-moist  and  soft  clay. . . . .  .u  609 

Clearness-is  often  obscnrest.  .m  653 
Clemency-c.  alone  makes  ns .  ,k  611 
Climbing-c.  a  dfficult  road  . . . .«  631 

Closely-the  more  c.  yon  can. .  .e  670 
Clond-whether  c's  obsenre. . .  .u  611 

Cloudy-the  sunny  and  the  c. .  r  66G 
Comfort-c.  derived  from  the..  .<  611 

It  is  often  a  comfort  in 1 623 

the  comforts  of  another y  626 

c.  andrefuge  of  adversity....  t6C6 

liftult  in  a  great  comfort J  671 

Comfortably-enough  to  live  c.^ 663 

Command-under  the  o.  of %  633 

Commander-some  day  a  o i  651 

Common-it  is  a  c.  saying A  629 

certainly  common  to  all i  663 

Commonwealth-a  c.  cannot  be.i  633 

Community-to  Join  in  c 1 523 

Companion-a  pleasant  o.  on  a.o  510 

trithout  a  companion b  630 

Compare-c.  great  things ^610 

Compclled-all  c.  to  take e  516 

'Who  can  bo  c.  knows k  675 

Compcnsated-c.  by  the  public*  658 
Complain-to  your  stepmother. c 611 
Conccal-mcn  c.  the  past  scenes.^  611 

conceal  \rhat  you  wish <626 

conceal  that  which  is k  663 

Conccaled-c.  by  another i  616 

Conceit-groundless  c.  of  men .  .1 667 
Conciliated-men's  minds  are  c  j  641 
Conccalmcnt-leare  In  c.  what.jjr  658 

lives  by  concealment b  671 

Conciso-in  laboring  to  be  c  . .  .0  611 

Concord-for  c.  in  peace k  673 

Condemn-c.  what  they  do  not  c650 

Condition-in  a  pitiable  c 1 526 

Conduct-c.  appear  right W617 

bad  c.  soils  the  finest k521 

honorable  c.  and  a  noble. . .  .a  631 
so  should  you  c.  yourself. . .  J  547 
result  of  his  own  conduct. . .«  651 

Conflagration-raised  a  o 1 625 

Confldence-c.  will  be  like g  611 

confidence  Is  nowhere  safe.  ,h  511 

Conquered-I  came,  I  saw,  I  o. .«  572 

Conqueror-c.  is  not  so  pleascd.e  573  < 

Gonscicnce-keep a  clear  c.,..kBll 

state  of  a  man's  conscience,  d  614 

wretched  than  a  guilty  o. . .  .^^  614 

the  weight  of  conscience. . .  .e  644 

Consider-do  not  c.  what a  614 

Considered-c.  long  which  can.&  658 

Consistent-c.  with  itself Jl:  500 

all  things  be  consistent e  670 

Consoler-a  c.  of  the  mind. e  648 

Constancy-tho  pressure  with  C.A612 
Contcmpjation-retrospectiye  cJl*649 

Contemptible-is  more  c &  617 

Consumed-c.  by  the  hidden.. io 646 
Contc-nt-no  one  is  o.  with.. . .  .r  618 

if  you  are  content  you ^663 

Contest-c's  generally  excite.,  .o  611 
ControMt  will  control  you. . .  .o  504 

Conversation-^,  was  brief 2  664 

men's  conversation  is  like..  J  565 
c.  is  the  linage  of. 16651 


Conquer^ho  c's  twice  who. . . .  ^  511 

conquer  you  must d  513 

will  conquer  more  surely...  .j  668 
Correct-OS  nature  made  it.  is  o.r  550 
Corinth-man  cannot  go  to  C .  .<  637 

Corrupt-more  c.  the  state k  612 

all  things  can  corrupt A  521 

or  tried  to  corrupt  you q  635 

Corrupted-c.  by  domestic n670 

Cottage-in  a  c.  there  may  be.  .n  653 

Council-oh  the  blind  c's i?  621 

cautious  than  by  severe  c's  .p  655 

Counsel-c's  are  the  safest q  612 

light  which  can  take  c i  534 

prudent  counsels  at  homo,  .k  557 

follows  hasty  counsels d  560 

honest  counsels  gain  vigor.  J  568 
Count-if  you  count  the  sunny.r  556 

Counted-not  be  c.  among b  637 

Countenance-by  the  c u  604 

a  pleasing  countenance i  505 

changes  of  his  countenance.m  503 

c.  is  the  portrait  of .e  509 

a  pleasing  countenance ./510 

you  have  a  gay  c h  628 

c.  ftom  betraying o  534 

c  to  survey  the  heavens. . .  .d  547 

silent  c.  often  speaks .g6^ 

Country-to  die  for  one's  c. . .  .n.  552 

he  dares  for  his  country o  552 

love  of  country  is  more q  552 

a  brave  man's  country «  552 

should  prefer  his  country . .  .u  552 

deserve  well  of  one's  c k  652 

Courage-c.  conquers  all  things.a  513 

c.  in  danger  is  half ^^513 

if  he  himself  want  c /i513 

courage  leads  to  heaven. . .  .m  613 
Course-follow  a  dificrent  c....r  518 
Court-defending  cases  in  c. . .  .2  538 

Covet-covet  much n  513 

covet  what  is  guarded x  513 

covet's  that  of  another y  513 

Coveting-c.  thoso  denied  us.,  .r  5G3 

Coward-the  mother  of  a  c c  514 

c.  boasting  of  his  courage.  y614 

Cowardly-a  c.  cur  barks h  614 

c .  is  wickedness  always p  621 

is  the  most  cowardly .j  659 

Craft-heir  of  his  paternal  c . . . .  r  617 
Crash-fall  with  a  heavier  crash.c  557 

fall  with  a  sudden  crash 1 569 

Credit-has  Just  as  much  credit.*  627 

credit  is  proportioned a  636 

Crime-c.  will  bring  remorse. .  m  614 
commit  the  same  crimes. . .  .n  614 
whoever  meditates  a  crime,  .o  614 

where  crime  is  taught u  514 

the  crime  is  everlasting io  514 

he  who  profits  by  crime c  615 

while  crime  is  punished. . .  .d  615 

consider  it  a  crime e615 

no  crime  has  been  without.  ^515 

c.  successful  c.  is  called g  515 

does  not  prevent  a  crime. . .  .A  615 
crime  has  to  bo  concealed. . .<  615 

follows  close  on  crime r  658 

on  through  every  crime. . .  .6  559 
makes  some  c's  honorable.  ,u  565 
crimes  succeed  by  sudden. .  .j  568 
if  70a  ahare  the  orime  ott  •  .^  ^70 


will  shrink  firom  no  crime.. a  671 

Criminal-ear  to  c.  charges 2  668 

Croxv-aftcr  a  bad  crop  you h  668 

rested  gives  a  bcautifal  c. . . .«  660 
Cross-bears  a  c.  for  his  crimen  61f 
Crow-pardons  the  crows  whiles  607 

if  the  crow  had  been q  627 

rarer  than  a  white  crow x  648 

Crowd-rest  of  the  crowd  were.  9  617 

some  of  the  crowd  will  say . .  b  539 
Crucl-what  is  more  cruel  than.n  569 

Cruelty-he  devoted  to  c j)  668 

Culti vato-c.  it  carefully i  6C8 

first  to  cultivate  the  soil. . .  ,e  645 
Cultivatlon-c.  of  the  fields. . .  .e  604 

the  cultivation  of  the  mind. .«  641 

Cup-tho  cup  and  the  lip o  522 

Cupid-C.  wiU  lose  its  power,  .n  645 
Cur-cur  bark  more  fiercely. . . A  614 
Cure-it  is  part  of  the  cure  to.  ^648 

postpone  the  cure  of  a  year,  .e  649 

a  part  of  the  cure Jb  664 

Curcd-often  been  c.  by  delay..!  618 

c.  unless  they  are  probed...  .r  647 

be  c.  in  the  process  of  time. d  648 
Curii-they  affect  to  be  Curii.  ,h  617 
Custom-habit  had  mado  the  c.o  B^  • 

D. 

Danced-she  d.  much  l)-.' '  -r . . .    ^>0 

Dauger-boldly  meet  the  d q  513 

timidity  in  the  hour  of  d. ...»  514 

see  no  danger  to  which /  515 

dangers  that  threaten  him.m615   , 
danger  comes  the  sooner. . . .  n  515  1 

in  extreme  d.  fear  feels e  524 

situation  of  the  utmost  d. . . .  Z  524 
dangers  which  may  happen.n  527 
high  and  above  all  danger. . .  c  532 

ho  is  free  from  danger t  558 

often  attended  with  danger. d  569 
share  one  common  danger..  .^'  570 

Dangerous-it  is  d.  for  a c  555 

nothing  is  more  d t«661  ' 

Dare-to  do  something  worthy .j>  512 

Daring-by  d.  great  fears r  512 

high  position  without  d.....o  513 

Darkness-what  thick  d d537  , 

Day-last  day  does  not  bring,  .u  615 
this  day  which  thou  fcarestp  516 

another  day  has  arrived o  638 

every  day  is  the  scholar «543 

dissolve  until  the  lost  day.  .k  545 
day  which  shines  upon  you.A  560 

wish  for  your  last  day i  560 

one  day  is  pressed  on  by . ...  r  567 
day  I  shall  always  recollect.  .0  660 

no  day  without  sorrow «565 

the  longest  d.  soon  comes  to.e  568 
Dead-care  not  if  I  were  dead. .«  61S 
do  you  think  that  the  dead..to  61S 
when  one  thinks  it  dead. .  .a  619 
ho  shall  be  revered  when  d.  ^520 
ceases  when  they  are  dead..m  520 
the  life  of  the  dead  is  placed.Jb  648 
Death-he  who  has  plotted  d. .  J  512 
wish  for  death  is  a  coward's. «  514 

I  esteem  death  a  trifle a  515 

death  levels  all  things. ... . .  .&  618 

death  is  the  last  limit e  618 

pate  death  with  impartial. .  /618 
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in  order  to  escape  death i  616 

death  is  not  grioTona  to  me.  .J  616 
nothing  bat  tho  image  of  d . .  {  616 
death  is  best  which  comes.  .«o  616 
place  death  may  await  thee.. g  616 
death  is  a  punishment. ... .  .r  616 

before  yon  inyite  death. . . . .«  616 

an  honorable  d.  is  better. . .  .v  616 

akind  of  death ^621 

fear  of  death  drives o  624 

d.  pnts  an  end  to  boastful,  .to  62i 

merely  the  fear  of  death d  626 

moment  comes  either  d m  627 

death  presses  heavily  on. . .  .Ji  637 
meet  death  for  his  country,  .r  637 
mercy  often  inflicts  death. . . 1 648 
death  to  slayery  and ^'652 

0  happy  death  which 1662 

death  approaches  which  is. . .%  666 

I>ebt-a  small  debt  makes  a. . .  .a  617 
debt  is  a  bitter  slavery b  617 

1  am  in  debt  to  nobody a638 

Decay-increases  but  to  decay. r  608 

decays  with  the  body y  649 

Deceitful-nothing  is  more  d.  ..o  659 
Deoeivo-you  can't  deceive  mo. o  617 
Deceived-d.  by  an  appearance/ 617 
deceived  the  whole  world . . . . j>  617 
Decency-are  for  d.  and  truth.  ,x  618 
Decide-though  he  d.  justly ...  .e  641 
Decided-can  be  d.  but  once. .  .k  658 

Decision-d's  founded  on { 667 

Declamation-the  subject  otd..h  639 

Decree>keep  the  d's  of  the d  633 

Deed-is  guilty  of  the  deed. . . .  .o  614 
wicked  deeds  are  generally..  J  614 
the  deeds  of  the  righteous. .  .9  617 
unless  the  deed  go  with  it. .  .5  618 
the  deed  be  not  committed,  .k  634 

deed  they  come  to  see a  635 

about  to  commit  a  base  d. .  .jp  635 
good  deeds  in  his  day  book.  .Z  550 

the  deeds  of  men  never A  661 

praises  the  deeds  of  another..!  670 

Defeated-d.  by  strategy  or o  673 

Defense-the  point  of  my  d. . .  .c  618 
Deilnition-according  to  myd.r651 
Degenerate-proof  of  a  d.  mind.Ir625 
DegreO'aiming  at  that  degree.  Jb  655 

Delay-away  with  delay .j  618 

*    away  with  delay «618 

.  every  delay  that  postpones.  /618 

wiU  not  bear  delay n646 

every  delay  is  too  long /668 

truth  hates  delays ^^'669 

delay  is  often  Injurious <  674 

Deliberate-d.  about  beginning.A618 

aU  who  deliberate  on «  658 

Dolibeiating-lost  by  d Z  618 

Deliberation-Judgment  and  d.n  673 

Delicacy-subjects  with  d .p  651 

J)elight-better  fitted  to  d.  the.e  508 
who  delight  to  be  flattered. .  w  525 

Delightful-nothing  is  d {545 

nothing  Is  more  delightful. .  v  DCS 
Demand-a  d.  in  these  days. . .  .w  617 
Dcn-towards  thy  d.»  and  none. ft  624 
Deny-more  we  d.  ourselves. . .  J;  632 
refuse  what  you  Intend  to  d.r  641 
Dcpraved-became  utterly  d.  •  .o  670 
Depreciate-d»  Ihe  excellencief,<  620 , 


Descent-who  boasts  of  his  d. .  .2  670 
noble  descent  and  worth. .  ..&661 
Desert-they  make  a  d.  and  call,  i  663 
Deeerved-d.  it  in  our  lives. . .  .o  648 
Besign-a  bad  heart,  bad  d's. .  ,t  621 
De8ir»-yoa  must  earnestly  d.  .A  604 
man  has  his  own  desires. . .  .o  609 

do  not  excite  desire qS19 

to  desire  the  same  things. . . .«  629 
unknown  there  is  no  desire  y637 
oftencr  that  things  we  d. . .  .y  646 
desire  of  greater  increase. . .  J  661 
desire  was  to  be  silent. ..••.  .2664 
being  able  weakens  the  d. . .  .o  664 

the  things  we  desire «6C8 

desire  to  know  the  truth.. . ..«  668 

Despair-rush  to  d.  through. . .  .p  613 

never  despair  while  under,  .m  618 

d.  is  a  great  incentive n  618 

Despiso-he  d's  what  he  sought.1 608 

despise  not  the  gods <641 

it  is  not  safe  to  despise 5  646 

you  may  d.  the  tongues  of. .  .6  672 
Despised-sooner  when  it  is  d. . n  615 
d.  by  the  highest  characters. .j  623 
Destruction-the  d.  of  us  all. ...  1 615 
great  afEsirs  brought  tod,...j  627 
tho  destruction  of  others. . . .  fr  661 

Destiny-ikte  and  future  d w  623 

bear  each  one  our  own  d.. . .  .x  623 

Destroyed-d.  in  the  place c  629 

Carthage  must  be  destroyed .  1 672 
Destructive-more  and  more  d .  b  640 
Dcviated-be  who  has  once  d.  .10  668 
Device-more  powerful  than  d.  v/'651 

De vours-that  d.  all  things q  667 

Die-X  do  not  wish  to  die 1 616 

A  we  must  certainly  die 1 616 

begin  todio  as  soon  as h  616 

die  when  world  roaches 1 616 

to  die  at  the  command., 1 616 

is  to  die  twice (.616 

BO  sad  a  thing  to  die »  616 

not  to  know  how  to  die b  625 

docs  not  know  how  to  die. .  .J  642 
in  old  age  I  take  care  to  die.p  644 

willing  to  die  when m  660 

knows  not  how  to  die. ..... .r  675 

Difference-makes  a  great  d. . .  .g  651 

Diflicult-d.  it  is  to  retain 1 631 

difficult  it  is  to  prevent....  o634 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  how- ....  ^  641 

It  is  difficult  at  once A  645 

it  is  difficult  and  arduous. .  .1 661 
Difflculty-the  d.  be  worthy ...  ^'  632 

pretext  of  difficulty i638 

Dignity-d.  increases  more. . .  .0  618 
crush  the  very  flower  of  d. .  .d  671 
DiUgencc-d.  has  very  great . . .{  638 
Disagreeable-is  nothing  so  d/662 
Discord-is  anger  more  bitter.  .«618 

by  d.  the  greatest  are A670 

Discovery-making  useful  d'a.J  653 
Discussion-obscured  by  d. . .  .m  653 

Disease-with  the  same  d g  639 

worse  than  the  disease A648 

medicine  increases  the  d. . . .  .<  648 

the  diseases  of  the  mind 6649 

d's  of  the  mind  impair. ^649 

Disgrace-that  only  is  a  d. .  • . .«  618 
dlsgxaoe  is  ImmortaL  It  •  •  •  •  .a  619 


the  d.  of  others  will  often. .  ,k  622 
disgraoeoftheageto  envy.. d 571 

Discraoefol-a  d.  object &  509 

it  is  a  disgrace  when t618 

Dishonorable-it  is  d.  to  say.. .  .e  655 
Dishonorably-is  d.  squandered  a  564 
Disposition-firetful  d.  make. .  .d  509 

a  noble  d.  make  men a  634 

d.  is  excited  by  having d  639 

Disregard-disregard  what  tho. 6  564 
Dissatisfied-d.  with  his  own.  .e  520 

itisd.  withiteelL 1558 

Dissimulation  -d.  creep d  617 

Dissolute-among  the  dis8olute.a  521 
Dissolution-rapid  in  their  d..  .t  608 
Distinguish-else  can  we  d.. . . .  A  559 
Distress-you  see  a  man  in  d..  .r  610 

help  those  who  are  in  d 1 610 

great  distress  of  another. . .  .n  611 

a  great  help  in  distress c  627 

Disturb-donot  disturb  us ^^503 

Divino-this  particle  of  divine.b  622 

divine  things  delight  it a  560 

everything  d.  and  human. .  .0  561 
Divinity-the  d.'who  rules ...  a  516 

other  seat  of  divinity a  532 

proof  of  its  divinity a  560 

divinity  within  our  breasts .  o  565 
Do-do  not  do  what  is  already,  .e  607 
what  wilt  thou  do  to  thyself,  o  639 
if  anything  remains  to  do. . .  o  542 
cannot  do  what  you  wish. .  .n  660 
Dogs-that  pups  are  like  dogs.  .9  510 

held  by  a  small  dog ft555 

Doing-the  doings  of  men  are.  ^  506 
Dolphin-he  paints  a  dolphin. n  537 
Domain-praise  a  large  domain.p  558 
Done-in  what  is  done  or  given.e  506 

what  ought  to  be  done n  506 

what  is  already  done ...«507 

what  you  have  d.  to  another.  u560 

nothing  is  well  done  unless  .p  5^ 

unless  done  by  himself.  .,,,p  563 

Door-reach  those  d's  within,  .n  575 

Doubtful-war  is  slway  a  d. ....  j  673 

Dove-condemns  the  doves. . . . .«  607 

the  dove  O  hawk r624 

Dowry-she  has  dowry  enough.d  672 
Drown-you  d.  him  by  your...  .{665 

drown  the  bitterness  of &  674 

Drunkexmess-not  accomplish .  r  639 
drunkenness  is  nothing  but.t  639 
Dutifnlness-d.  of  children  is . .  <  619 
everyone  is  dntifUlness  with.A627 
Duty-a  lasting  teacher  of  duty/524 
who  has  performed  ita  d's..  .d  614 
greater  power  than  duty. . . .  Jk  551 
duty  of  the  nobles ••••••I  657 

E. 

EaJp-not  lend  a  ready  ear 1658 

the  latter  by  the  ears r  564 

Eamest-not  fjUr  to  take  it  in  e.c  640 
£arth-e.  produces  nothing. . .  .0  538 
Easier-e.  to  do  iU  than  well. .  .«674 
Easy-it  ia  e.  at  any  moment. .  .<  561 
£at-thoil  Bhould'st  e.  to  live.  .5  644 

Edipsed-e.  but  never c  669 

Economy-«.  is  a  great  revenne.9  619 
Edge-bimself  on  the  narrow  eJk  557 
SdUG»tioB-«.  without  aataxal.6  609 
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is  perfected  by  education.  ,,,g  572 
Effort-other  ia  the  result  ote.Jc  607 

by  great  e's  obtain  great r  6C8 

Elated-do  not  bo  elated ./627 

are  elated  or  cast  down 1 628 

Elect-eometimes  even  e's  a. .  ..o  662 

Eloquence-e.  you  can  approve.r  644 

eloquence  little  wisdom. . .  .m  674 

Eloqucnt-any  man  may  bo  o.  .&  619 

inspiring  bowl  made  e so  673 

Emptiness-thero  Is  in  human. «  606 
Encourage-when  ho  can  e.  ii.Jh  615 
Encouraged-more  swiftly  if  e. (7  601 
End-beginning  comes  to  an  e..«  606 
day  soon  comes  to  an  end. . .  c  668 
in  the  end  betrays  itself. . .  .m  668 
Enemy-heavy  one  an  enemy,  .a  617 

worst  kind  of  enemies d  626 

one  day  before  your  enemy  .m  629 
enough  if  you  have  no  e's. .  .c  630 

our  enemies  fedl  at  the g  660 

enemies  carry  a  report n  662 

enemies  of  every  people. . . .  ./673 
the  enemy  were  defeated. . .  .o  673 

Engage-e.  in  the  business a  607 

Enjoy-not  to  enjoy  them g  605 

enjoy  my  remaining  days. .  .&  612 

enjoy  the  present  day J  619 

life  which  we  enjoy  is  short.o  654 
Enjoymcnt-tho  e's  of  this  life.n  619 

the  enjoyment  of  health 2  644 

Enmity-secret  e's  are  more. . . .a  620 

Enough-let  him  who  has  e o  653 

now  that's  enough d  663 

we  have  enough  for  what.  ...h,  663 

it  is  not  enough  merely h  671 

to  the  wise  is  enough p  674 

Enterprise-inconsiderate  e's. .  .c  607 

in  great  e's  the  attempt. . . .  ^  613 

hesitation  in  any  enterprise.a  666 

Envious-regarded  as  envious. d  620 

the  envious  man  grows e  620 

Envy-the  rage  of  biting  envy. 6  620 
envy  is  blind  and  knows. . .  .<  620 

envy  like  fire  soars ^  620 

envy  to  be  the  attendant.  ...A:  620 
envy  depreciates  the  genius.2  620 
envy  feeds  on  the  living. .. .m  620 

envy  assails  the  noblest n  620 

live  without  envy n644 

I  do  not  envy  your  fortune.. 5  666 

Error-pleasing  e.  of  the  mind.g  620 

groat  error  in  my  opinion,  .m  633 

hangs  on  the  errors  of. h  637 

blinded  with  error  they  live.r  661 

Escape-able  to  e.  £rom  himself.  2  648 

Estate-man  raised  to  high  e. .  ./611 

from  his  former  high  estate.u  649 

cultivate  a  small  estate p  668 

care  of  a  large  estate 966I 

men  do  not  get  estates r  661 

Esteem-e.  of  a  worthless  man.m  661 

Eternal-honors  of  genius  are  c.d  631 

a  well-spent  life  is  eternal. .  .a  644 

Event-precedes  certain  e's. . . .«  620 

events  of  great  consequence.  1 61^ 

in  extraordinary  events r  636 

Everywhere-who  is  e.  is q  660 

Evident-still  more  e.  to  those. d  668 

Evil-evil  has  grown  strong. .  ..r  606 

in  the  midft  of  evils. .^613 


not  equal  to  its  evils n  619 

every  evil  in  the  bud v620 

evil  is  fittest  consort h  621 

evil  is  the  more  tolerable. . .  .e 621 

evil  which  is  concealed d  621 

no  evil  is  great 1 621 

an  evU  life  is  a  kind y  621 

a  thousand  forms  of  evil. . .  .g  621 
and  e.  speaker  differs  from. . .  2  621 
wo  are  in  the  midst  of  evilB.n621 
desperato  evils  generally. . .  .0  621 

evils  of  a  long  peace s  646 

evil  manners  soil  aflne A; 647 

known  evil  is  best <663 

obtained  by  evil  means ^666 

how  many  evils  has .p669 

Exact-the  e.  and  studious m  607 

Examining-whilo  we  are  e. .  .h  669 

Ezample-from  one  e.  the k  610 

himself  given  the  example,  .as  621 

e.  is  quick  and  effectual y  621 

take  from  others  an  e z  621 

every  striking  example  has  .a  639 

every  great  example  of v  668 

Exceod-e's  its  due  bounds c622 

Excellence-c.  when  concealed  .j  609 

mental  and  moral  e ^610 

whoee  e.  causes  envy ^620 

e.  without  difficulty e  675 

Excess-by  the  e.  of  yesterday. .  h  622 

all  things  in  excess  bring, .  .a  658 

Excluded-which  no  one  is  e. .  .e  667 

Execution-in  e.  difficult r  606 

Exile-what  e.  from  his  country.2  648 
Exist-basoness  cannot  exist. .  .p  618 
Existcnco-e.  to  you  honor. . . .  .b  636 

Expcct-e.  it  in  any  place q  616 

where  you  least  expect  it. . .  .e  628 

expect  ttora  one  person 10  660 

Expected-where  wo  least  e.  it .%  669 
Expedient-e.  to  forget  what. . . v  626 
Expense-must  be  at  some  e. . .  ./662 
Expcrionce-I  have  found  by  e^'  610 

who  has  e.  dreads  it i  622 

experience  is  the  teacher. . .  .j  622 
experience  is  always  sowing.X;  622 

firom  the  e.  of  others 2  622 

e.  is  more  valuable m  622 

I  have  found  by  exx>erionce.i  631 

gains  it  by  another's  e ^  674 

ilxposed-to  which  you  are  e. .  .2  615 

ExpoBure-e.  to  dangers p  616 

Extinction-does  not  bring  0.  .u  615 
Extol-wo  e.  ancient  things. ...  2  603 
Extreme-e.  remedies  at  first. .  ./658 

Eye-the  eyes  are  charmed h  605 

eyes  mark  its  intentions. . .  .c  609 
if  anything  affects  your  eye.e  649 
immediately  before  our  e's. .  q  674 

P. 

Face-the  f.  of  a  deformed  one.o  626 

fearful  face  usually  betrays. 9  634 

Fact-after  weighing  the  &ct8. .  2  640 

time  as  well  as  the  facts. . .  .r  640 

need  of  words  believe  Caots.  ./669 

Faction-becomes  f.  among  the^'  672 

Fail-even  though  they  fail. . .  .&  626 

Faith-render  implicit  fidth. .  .d  690 

good  faith  and  probity g  673 

FaU-if  we  most  f.  we  should.  ,q  613 


their  t.  may  be  the  heavier.  .A; 627 

fall  off  towards  the  end ^641 

Fallen-f.  ixora.  his  former  high.tt 649 
False-what  is  f.  is  increased . .  u  624 

Falschood-to  deceive  by  f c  617 

near  is  falsehood  to  truth. .  .A  667 

falsehood  by  haste  and m  669 

Fame-live  on  the  f.  of  others. .  6  623 
if  fame  comes  after  death . . . . «  623 

the  love  of  fame  givra ./623 

love  of  fiime  usually  spurs,  .p  623 

love  of  fame  is  the  last i623 

small  but  not  the  fiEime X:  623 

fame  is  not  to  be  despised. .  ^  623 

if  honest  fame  awaits /633 

other  men  have  acquired  f . .  k  638 
character  who  seeks  for  f. ...  n  668 

the  thirst  for  fame  is n  671 

virtue  struggles  after  Ikme.  .n  672 
extend  our  f.  by  our  deeds  .  .p  672 
Farmer-the  diligent  f.  plants.. A;  642 
wish  the  f  s  life  to  be  easy. .  .e645 
Fashion-now  become  the  f....c  626 
fashions  of  human  aflOairs. .  .m  628 

Fashioned-people  are  f v  621 

Fast-makes  fast  to-morrow. . .  .p630 
Fate-f.  will  give  an  eternal. .  .m  616 

the  fs  lead  the  willing n  623 

whither  the  f  s  lead  virtue,  .p  623 
can  you  exclude  the.  fates. .  .g  623 

to  know  our  own  fate «623 

many  have  reached  their  t...t 623 
no  one  becomes  guilty  by  f .  u  623 
wherever  the  fates  load  us.  .y  623 
men  often  meet  their  fate. .  .i  624 
meets  a  worse  fate  than  he. .  i  646 
Father-our  fathers  used  to  say.2  607 
lie  follows  his  father  with. .  .A  635 

on  both  &ther  and  son n  638 

the  f.  himself  did  not e  645 

the  father  of  his  country.  ...a  653 

Fault-every  one  has  his  fa... a  609 

come  firom  their  own  fs. . . . a  624 

without  faults  he  is  best. ...b  52# 

the  faults  of  a  fried c  624 

to  perceive  the  fs  of  otheTB..g  626 

bear  with  the  faults /630 

he  who  overlooks  a  fault v  637 

faU  into  the  faults  of  many.,  c  650 
a  few  fs  will  not  trouble. . .  .i  654 

fault  however  is  not b  662 

cannot  see  our  own  faults. . . s  66$ 
serious  f.  to  reveal  secrets,  .m  664 

to  be  treo  firom  fault  Is ^571 

Favor-a  f.  tardily  bestowed . . . .  c  606 

a  favor  quickly  granted e  606 

how  to  receive  a  favor d  606 

been  a  fkvor  to  many r  616 

seems  to  deny  the  favor k  631 

to  accept  a  favor  is  to  sell. . .  u  637 

by  merit  not  by  favor o  648 

•Fear^by  daring  great  fears. . . . r  612 

fear  to  death nt613 

do  not  fear  to  trust q  622 

f.  is  not  a  lasting  teacher. . .  ./624 

fears  to  use  his  gains p624 

great  fear  is  concealed  by . .  .A;  624 
whom  he  fears  would  perish.9  624 
a  god  Into  the  world  w»a  1.  ^0524 

fear  makes  men  beliere 1 624 

Increased  through  flBsr «834 
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must  noceasarily  f.  many ...  a  625 
if  yoa  wish  to  fear  nothing./ 625 

it  is  fooliah  to  fear  what &  625 

fear  is  the  proof  of  a k  625 

no  f.  of  anything  worse. . . .  y  628 
f.  of  the  future  is  worse. . . . . Z  628 
thing  fall  of  anxious  fears. . .  e  646 
cannot  bo  mixed  with  fear.  .2646 

^    fears  in  prosperity ....e656 

you  should  neither  f.  nor.  .  .i  660 

a  senseless  fear  of  Qod .j  6CG 

by  kindness  than  by  fear. .  ..q  675 

Feaxed-to  be  f.  than  open a  620 

what  we  once  feared m  624 

feared  rather  than  loved. . .  .n  624 
ererything  is  to  be  feared. .  ./625 

what  each  man  feared to  663 

Fearing-fearing  all  things 1 625 

Feast-f.  to-day  mal:ea  fast. . . .  p  630 
Feather-does  not  matter  a  f.  .&613 
Feel-f.  but  want  the  power. .  .r  673 
Feeling-would  haye  our  fs. .  .6  606 
Foot-what  is  before  his  feet. .  .Xc  630 
Fertilizer-eye  was  the  best  f . . .  1 607 

Flcklencss-f.  has  always a  626 

to  oppose  the  fickleness 1 457 

Fiction-f.  always  increases. . .  .n625 

Fidclity-the  f.  of  barbarians,  .o  626 

fidelity  bought  with  money .<7  625 

Fleld-a  f.  becomes  exhausted..^  604 

a  field  that  has  rested «  660 

Fighting-forswears  all  f c  613 

Find-anyone  f.  out  in  what. .  .b  608 

Finished-thoa  wilt  hayo  f 1 605 

Fire-f.  when  thrown  into  water.^  609 
wo  tread  on  fires  covered. . .  .g  617 

like  fire  soars  upward .j  520 

neighbor's  house  on  fire r  625 

what  is  more  useful  than  f. .«  625 
stir  the  fire  with  the  sword. . i  526 

his  hand  into  the  fire n  557 

Fircside-than  one's  own  t.....k  635 

Firm-be  firm  or  mild  as o  508 

First-from  first  to  last  a  man . .  e  670 

Fish-there  will  be  fish «  528 

Flatterer-skillful  class  of  fs. . .  v  625 

f  s  are  the  worst  kind  of. ...  .d  526 

Flattery-f.  the  handmaid  of . .  .u  525 

flattery  was  formerly  a  vice.c  526 

Flock-shears  his  f.  not  flays. .  .n  507 

Flower-pluck  the  flower ^  508 

Flylng-by  f.  men  often  meet. ..»' 624 

FoUow-I  follow  the  worst r  609 

£aitea  lead  us  let  us  follow. . .  .y  623 

Folly-mingle  a  little  foUy 1 604 

pay  for  their  folly w  526 

to  your  folly  add  bloodshed..!  626 

folly  there  is  in  human k  626 

other  evils  folly  has  also o  526 

prudence  to  loquacious  folly  .i  657 

folly  of  the  loquacious c  674 

Fond-must  be  very  f.  of  life. . .«  516 

Food-filled  with  excessive  f . .  .a  522 

give  Bome  food  for  thought,  .j  630 

empty  despises  common  t...u 631 

best  seasoning  for  food m  636 

a  kind  of  food  supplied  for.  .a  641 
Fool-thou  fool,  what  is  sleep. m  616 
none  but  a  fool  will  stick. . . .  o  620 
quality  of  a  fool  to  perceive.  j;f  626 
«U;^;MOfl  «s«  flUed  Wlthfi.  .ik  626 


Is  a  fool  who  looks n  626 

she  makes  him  afool q  628 

all  fools  are  insane ^639 

Foolish-he  Is  foolish  to  blame.a  526 

it  is  foolish  to  pluck  out.... c  566 

Foot-will  come  with  silent  f.  .r  642 

time  goes  with  rapid  foot. .  .b  668 

Forbidden-things  f.  have  a. . .  .e  654 

Force-it  is  supported  by  f . . .  .m  633 

do  more  than  blind  force.  ...g  659 

of  BO  much  force  are g  576 

Forced-he  who  can  be  forced.  J  642 
Forehcad-the  f.  is  the  gate  . .  .10  648 

Foroigner-a  f.  in  hia  own g  564 

Foreaeelng-f.  what  is  to  come. 9  574 
Forethought-f.  and  prudence. n  657 
Forget-forget  what  you  know,  v  526 

never  lUlowa  to  forget k  562 

Forglve-foiglve others  often.. r 620 
Forgivenoss-f.  for  his  offonse..io  626 
Fortlflod-be  f.  by  good  will. . .  ^'  633 
Fortitude-meet  them  with  t...b  613 

fortitude  is  a  great  help e  627 

has  real  f.  who  bears e666 

Fortune-«ome  men  make T%...g 605 

varieties  of  fortune c  608 

health  and  fortune  have  a. .  .r  608 

fortune  returning  after u  608 

fortune  of  every  man o  609 

f  e  arc^already  completed. . .  .e  612 
good  fortune  conceals  it. . . .  y  612 
fortune  and  love  befriend. .  .b  513 

f.  can  take  away  riches k  613 

persist  even  against  f j)*613 

fortune  favors  the  brave. . .  .r  613 
fortune  helps  the  bold. .... . .«  613 

my  fortune  not  of  me q  617 

chance  of  great  fortune .j  618 

our  Incomplete  fortune b  619 

depends  on  fortune o  626 

if  fortune  favors  you ^627 

no  one  will  separate  fortune.^  527 

with  his  own  fortune ^627 

it  is  fortune  not  wisdom. . .  .i  627 

fortune  does  not  fit  him 1 627 

of  what  use  Is  fortune o  627 

fortune  makes  a  fortune . . .  .p  627 
on  the  most  exalted  fortune. <  627 
fortune  has  never  deceived,  .u  627 
good  fortune  and  good  sense.a  628 
doubtful  what  f.  to-morrow. b  628 

turn  of  fortune's  wheel c  628 

fortune  gives  too  much d  628 

the  most  wretched  fortune.  ^628 

while  fortune  remains h  628 

too  high  for  f.  to  harm g  628 

fortune  moulds  and i  628 

perpetual  good  fortune j  628 

fortune  is  gentle  to  the n  628 

whatever  fortune  has  raised. o  628 
fortune  cannot  take  away. .  .p  628 
when  fortune  favon  a  man.. 9  628 

fortune  is  like  glass r  628 

wretched  fortune  which  has.t  628 
fortune  never  remains  long.m  628 
not  of  fortune  but  of  men. .  .0  629 
fortune  as  proud  as  any. . . .  ./5S3 

while  fortune  was  kind .j  636 

the  elTect  of  good  fortune. . .  .t  666 

within  his  own  fortune n657 

yet.  t  has  not  changed »  661 


our  imperfect  fortune .......  n  561 

Ix)sses8ionofagreat£. tUl 

sudden  change  of  fortune. .  .u  661 

of  his  own  fortune r  661 

I  do  not  envy  your  fortune.. b  666 

the  f.  of  war  la  always .j  573 

the  conqueror  of  fortune. . .  ./574 
Fought-f.  for  or  against  him.  .j  576 
Foul-nothing  1  to  either  eye. n  575 
Foundatlon-the  Ts  of  justice.. ik  640 
Frco-is  any  man  i^ee  except. . .«  629 
all  go  firee  when  multitudes .  b  643 
no  man  is  f.  who  is  a  slave. « 664 

Freedom-once  enjoyed  f .p  6^ 

&vor  is  to  sell  one's  f «  637 

Freemen-to  f.  threats  are «  628 

let  him  be  a  f^^man  who. .  .d  629 
Freeze-is  praised  and  fireezea.  ,t  671 
Friend-sure  tie  between  fs. . .  .e  603 
discourse  of  an  ignorant  f. . .  v  535 
man  for  an  intimate  friend.  J  629 
nothing  to  a  pleasant  friend.!;  629 

treat  your  friend  as  if m  629 

he  was  the  friend  of o  629 

a  friend  ki  need s  629 

to  have  all  men  your  fs c  630 

who  is  his  own  iHend e  630 

friend  must  not  be  iAjured.  .g  630 
to  lose  a  f.  is  the  greatest...  .A  630 

reprove  your  fklends i  530 

also  to  have  congenial  Ts. .  .n  630 
done  your  friend  a  kindness.l  641 
who  is  a  firiend  must  love. .  .0  646 
no  fHend  will  visit  the  place.«  649 
unfortunate  their  fs  are ...  .10  649 
you  will  count  many  Ts. ...  9  656 

let  our  friends  perish ^660 

a  fHend  made  an  enemy ^563 

share  the  crime  of  your  f . .  .9  670 

Friendly-nothing  more  f.  than.«  629 

Friendship-friendship  makes.|^  629 

duties  of  friendship  can  be.Jke29 

you  seek  new  friendships. .  .< 639 

no  firiendship  between n  639 

the  faith  of  friendship  must.p  629 

estimate  fHendship  by 9  G29 

constitutea  teue  friendship. «o  629 
friendship  always  benefits,  .a  630 
after  forming  a  friendship,  .d  630 

Ts  with  your  equals n644 

f.  consequently  always o  616 

no  f.  without  virtue ^'673 

Frightened-I  am  f.  at  seeing,  .k  634 

Frown-she  frowns  do  not. . . .  ysST 

FrugaUty-f.  when  all  is  spent. 9  636 

ashamed  off.  or  poverty.. . .  ^664 

Fruit-fhiit  of  lofty  trees i»628 

himself  will  never  see  the  t.k  643 

Funeral-faneral  terrifies ik  623 

Fury-supplies  them  with  anna  k  689 
FutursHkbont  the  future  is. .  .a  606 

a. 

Oaln-occasions  is  a  great  g.. .  .<  660 

gain  at  the  eximnse  of. ^660 

he  who  seeks  for  gain y  663 

Oambler-g.  is  more  wicked. .  .g  630 
Game-g's  with  men,  as  balls.  ,p  693 
Oarb-easily  adorn  a  humble  gJIMf 
Garret-rarely  visits  the  gan«t.l6Bf 
Oate-many  as  the  gates  of  Mm  .«  53S 
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the  gates  of  the  mind «o  648 

enteriQg  into  open  gates e  573 

Gay-tho  gay,  the  sorrowful. .  .d  6C 

Qeneral-the  skill  of  a  general.. e  573 

qualities  of  a  general  arc. . . .  n  573 

Oenerons-snddonly  becomes  g.a  531 

OeniuB-superior  to  genius  andj507 

men  of  the  greatest  genius,  .c  531 

never  been  any  great  genins.e  531 

Bhut  against  great  genius. .  ./531 

the  bestowers  of  genius e  551 

Qentle-because  of  its  g.  naturo.ft  531 

and  makes  men  gentle m  539 

Gentleness-power  can  do  by  g.  g  531 
Gently-g.  touching  with  tho.  .n  537 
Oift-even  when  they  bring  g's.m  625 

gifts  are  ever  the  most 1 531 

g.  derives  its  value  firom. . .  .m531 
knew  how  to  uso  her  g's. . . .  .f5U 

consider  a  gift  of  Ood m  544 

gifts  to  the  whole  human. .  .e  55C 

What  greater  or  better  gift,  .d  5C7 

affected  by  the  meanest  gifts  <  574 

Give-he  would  give  at  ouce. .  .k  531 

to  give  is  a  noble  thing n  531 

Givcn-what  must  bo  g.  Is  g  . .  .p  541 

Givor-the  giver  or  the  doer. . .«  50C 

to  tho  mind  of  tho  giver. . . .  ^506 

the  giver  makes  precious. ...  2  531 

the  rank  of  the  giver m  531 

Gladiator-the  wounded  g «  613 

Olide-g's  on  and  will  glide  on..»  544 
Glory- raised  man  to  glory  and  b  509 

the  attendant  of  glory h  520 

glory  follows  virtue o  531 

glory  drags  all  men  along. .  .p  531 

'  glory  paid  to  our  ashes g  531 

our  glory  is  vain r  531 

the  glory  gives  me  strength. «  531 

how  diiQcult  it  is  to  retain  g.  i  531 

most  influenced  by  glory. . .  .«555 

Goal-reach  the  desired  goal. .  .n  542 

Goat-kids  like  goats 9  510 

God-converse  with  God  as  if. .  .2511 
nothing  which  God  can  not. « 631 
God  can  change  the  lowest.  .10  531 

the  ima'jo  of  Ood 6  532 

in  the  power  of  God 0  532 

as  God  is  propitiated  by . . .  .d  532 
aGod  that  hears  and  sees. ..  .e632 

as  God  loves  me  Iknow X;  637 

an  avenging  God  closely. . . .  ./540 
God  cannot  be  ignorant  of.  .u  541 
God  gave  man  an  upright.,  .d  547 
God  who  is  mindful  of  right.«  54S 
God  has  given  some  gifts.  ...e  BUG 

if  God  be  appeased,  I j  SCO 

which  has  pleased  God k  560 

God  has  given  us  this  repose.  v6G0 
there  is  a  God  within  ns. . .  .j9  665 
God  looks  at  pure  not  full. .  .0  572 

Gods-believe  me  the  gods h  503 

the  dart  of  the  gods k  514 

god  see  tho  deeds  of  the x  517 

we  are  men,  not  gods »521 

limit  have  the  g's  assigned.. o  623 
gracious  fkvor  of  the  gods. .  .g  532 

given  by  the  gods  moro h  632 

ye  mortal  gods <  532 

the  gods  supply  our  wants.  ,k  532 
thou  livost  near  tho  gods.  ...2  632 
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the  gods  give  that  man v  532 

the  g's  play  games  with  mcn.p  532 
mighty  temple  of  the  gods..^  632 

the  decrees  of  tho  gods r  632 

he  is  next  to  tho  gods 2  640 

makes  us  equal  to  the  goda..k  541 
gods  have  their  own  laws. . .  ,i  f  43 

rules  the  mighty  gods b  646 

the  gods  are  on  the  side b  552 

cannot  influence  the  gods. .  .r  553 

will  propitiate  the  gods m  550 

the  gods  so  willedit 0  560 

never  escape  tho  gods. .,....%  661 

Influences  of  the  gods 2  566 

knows  whether  tho  gods . . .  .r  569 

with  the  favor  of  tho  gods.  .Jk  572 

Gold-wide  her  Jaws  for  gold. .  .e  605 

the  yellow  gold  is  tried .p  529 

gold  loves  to  make  its  way . .  r  532 

by  gold  all  good  faith <  632 

by  g.  our  rights  are  abused . .  1 602 

all  men  worship  gold u  532 

against  his  weight  in  gold . .  .g  546 

poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold.t  654 

Golden-roofs  break  men's  rcst.ur  561 

Good-many  g.  things  have o  608 

some  things  are  good j>  510 

one  to  be  good  only tBll 

rejoice  in  what  is  good b  533 

who  is  a  good  man d533 

tho  good  alasl  are  few «  533 

ho  preferred  to  be  good g  533 

evil  for  g.  that  you  have q  538 

public  good  bo  promoted h  540 

the  good  is  never  lost. ......  .m  641 

he  hurts  the  good  who e  641 

good  men  and  women b  558 

no  good  man  ever  became. .  .c  562 

the  good  hato  sin  because. .  .q  671 

Goodness-it  is  not  g.  to  be. .  ..h  533 

Govem-g.  the  possessor <  561 

Qoveming-as  capable  of  g 2  533 

Govemmcnt-a  heated  g.  does..&  533 

no  government  is  safe  unless.p  552 

in  a  change  of  government,  .b  555 

Granted-scarcely  g.  to  a  god..in  545 

Grateful-man  who  would  bo  g.r  533 

Gratification-having  its  g d  539 

Gratitudo-g.  ia  acquired  in  no.o  530 

g.  for  benefits  is  eternal q  633 

Grave-all  sides  to  the  grave. .  .n>51 5 

carry  nothing  to  the  grave,  .k  516 

Greater-thought  to  bo  g.  than.d  521 

Greck-trcachcry  of  the  G's. . .  .&  510 

I  fear  the  Greeks  even ta  525 

bid  the  hungry  Greek  go.. .  .n  536 

everything  is  Greek d  56^i 

Grief-smallest  degree  of  grief. .  n  5 19 
leamest  from  another's  g. . .  n  522 

there  is  no  grief  which b  534 

grief  for  a  man  so  beloved. .  .c  534 
grief  of  a  man  should  not.  .d  5'Jl 
suppressed  grief  suffocates.  ^534 
affected  by  grief  but  still.  ..,g  534 
griefs  LTe  communicative. .  ,h  634 

that  grief  is  light  which %  534 

always  recollect  with  grief.  .0  660 
as  if  g.  could  bo  assuaged. . . .«  565 

the  grief  is  resistless d  566 

grief  is  satisfied  and ^667 

Grievanoe-bear  our  own  g's. .  .y  620 


Grieve-g.  at  the  opposite b  633 

she  grieves  sincenfly  who. .  .e  634 

ho  grieves  more  than J  634 

grieves  before  it  is  necessary  j  634 

grieve  not  so  ostentatiously  .p  636 

Ground-upon  solid  ground. .  ..u  606 

Grumble- to  g.  in  public 0  666 

Guard-who  is  on  his  guard. .  .q  616 
too  late  to  bo  on  our  guard,  .n  621 
though  guards  and  brake. . .«  533 
when  safe  is  on  his  guard. . . {  668 

Guardian-g.  of  all  things J  648 

Guess-consider  the  best  g's...  i  666 
Guest-can  be  so  welcome  a  g . .  r  629 

like  a  satiated  guest (7  644 

I  go  a  willing  guest p  663 

Guidance-g.  and  auspices  of.m  618 

Guilt-fh)e  fh)m  g.  need  not. .  .i  609 

never  turn  pale  with  guilt.  .i(r  611 

be  conscious  of  no  guilt. . .  .6  614 

not  caused  by  guilt a  615 

guilt  of  enforced  crimes b  615 

confess  his  guilt J  615 

penalty  of  their  guilt. a  629 

guUt  is  present  in  the X;634 

palliating  guilt  in m  634 

whom  g.  stains  it  equals. . .  .n  634 

betrays  great  guilt q  634 

docs  not  exceed  the  guilt  . .  .g  640 
power  acquired  by  guilt ...  .0  665 
avoid  guilt,  and  even  the . . . .  b  668 

Guiltless-neithcr  side  is  g g  643 

Guilty-ask  who aro guilty.... r 604 

crimeisguilty  of  it c615 

no  one  becomes  g.  by  fate,  .u  523 

he  is  not  guilty  who p684 

guilty  of  his  own  tree  will .  .p  634 
when  the  guilty  is  acquitted./641 
really  g.  seems  to  differ .....  n  666 

H. 

Habit-strong  by  inveterate  h..r  606 
habit's  minds  and  lives. . . .  ^609 

habit  is  as  it  were r  634 

pursuits  become  habits i  634 

h.  had  made  tho  custom. . .  .u  684 
nothing  is  stronger  than  h. .  v  634 
evil  habits  aro  once  settled.  10  634 

habit  isstronger  than x  634 

separate  thoughts  from  h. .  .a  66T 
Hair-pretends  to  nave  hair.  ..k  61T 

thy  hair  be  out  of  order k  668 

to  pluck  out  one's  hair c  665 

Haud-ho  arms  his  daring  h's.  .s  623 

your  hands  suffer  most m  626 

his  hand  into  the  fire n  667 

kings  have  lonj^  hands A  662 

sceptre  with  a  firm  hand.... < 662 

atpuronot  full  hands o672 

Handle-would  rather  handle,  .ft  606 

Haudsome-too  h.  a  man J  605 

Hanged-should  aU  bo  hanged.. r  564 

Happen-how  does  it  happen. .r  -518 

what  will  hapi)en  to-morrow.2  630 

Happened-not  to  know  what  h.a  612 

Happier-h.  the  time  the o  519 

make  us  better  and  happier ./532 

Happiness-preserving  h 2510 

the  happiness  of  tho  times. . .  i  613 

may  bo  more  real  h ,..n553 

Happy^h.  tho  mau  who  has. .      Wl 
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that  man  llyes  haptr/ u  611 

Lappy  ye  whose  fortune-) . . . .«  612 
happy  before  his  funeral. . .  .n  616 

a  happy  thing  to  die u  61G 

happy  thou  that  leamest. .  .n  622 

we  deem  those  happy b  627 

the  privilege  of  being  happy^644 

short  to  the  happy ...d645 

happy  and  thrice  happy k  646 

wo  think  a  happy  life v  663 

path  to  a  happy  life  is  easy. .  k  672 
Barm-which  may  not  also  h....t  607 
love  sometimes  does  harm  . .  o  646 
Harping-h.  on  the  same  Btring^670 
Ilarsh-bear  anything  harah. .  .h  649 
Horyest-h.  of  greedy  death  ....g  616 

harvest  of  evil  for  good ^638 

Haste-haste  spoils  every thing.A  618 

Hasten-hasten  slowly <  607 

h.  to  have  it  removed e  649 

Husty-hasty  andadventarotis.r60C 

hasty  and  precipitate. «  651 

Uate-take  care  that  no  one  hate.6  635 

flatred-moro  bitter  than  h «  618 

the  hatred  of  relatives e  633 

hatred  is  given  instead  of . . .  1 638 

hatred,  friendship,  anger,  or  e  668 

Hanghty-closely  follows  the  h^  640 

Have-cannot  have  what  yon .  .d  612 

Hawk-snspccts  the  snare o  666 

Head-my  oxoltcd  h.  shall  strike  g  604 
Health-tho  enjoyment  of  h. ...  2  644 

health  cannot  exist a  649 

Hear-those  who  hear  speak. . .  .&656 
Hearing- without  h.  the  other,  e  641 
Hcart-a  bad  heart,  bad  designs.^  521 
inciting  the  human  heart  ...e  646 
Beaven-shall  receive  from  h. . .  a  612 

h.  grant  any  to  remain 6  612 

enthrones  him  in  the  h's  . .  .n  612 
storm  heaven  itself  in  oar. .  .o  612 

h.  strikes  the  hnmble n  628 

earth  to  heaven  is  not  easy. .  e  636 

nor  is  heaven  always e  653 

have  intercourse  with  h p  665 

would  to  heaven  he  had. ...  .p  668 

heaven  makes  sport  of «  669 

Heavenly-can  h.  minds  such . .  x  604 

Height-raised  to  a  great  h k  627 

Hell-descent  into  hell  is  easy . .  s  642 

I  shall  move  all  hell r  656 

Herb-cannot  be  cured  by  h's.  .p  645 
healed  by  potions  and  herbs,  b  648 
Herd-the  vulgar h.  estimate  ..q  629 
Holi>-one  needs  the  other's  h .  ./635 
Hero-praise-deserving  h.to  die  u  612 

Davus  or  a  hero  speaks q  651 

Hesitation-no  room  for  h a  66G 

Hid-what  is  hid  is  unknown .  ^687 
Hidden-has  been  carefully  h. .  .t  617 

whatever  is  hidden  is o  667 

High-nothing  is  too  high  for.  .o  612 

nothing  is  so  high c  632 

Hiss-tho  people  hiss  mo e  663 

History-h.  is  the  witness <  636 

principsl  office  of  history. .  J  635 
Homage-offer  acceptable  h ....  v  514 

JQome-not  go  away  firom  h n  639 

this  body  is  not  a  home 1 644 

they  are  pleasant  at  home . . . . «  565 
Homer-gen^us  of  the  great  H. . .  { 520 


the  worthy  Homer  nods a  665 

Honest-man  is  always  a  child. n 636 

Honesty-a man  whose  h.  you.q  622 

h.  is  praised  and  freezes. . .  .m  635 

h.  is  to  many  the  cause o635 

Honey-where  there  is  honey .  ./603 

under  sweet  honey «  617 

abounds  in  h.  and  i)oison . .  ./646 

Honor-whom  does  false  h.  aid.A  609 

lot  the  sense  of  h.  subdue. .  .a  614 

the  h's  of  genius  are d  631 

every  man  his  true  honor.  ..d  63G 

h.  is  the  reward  of  virtue. .  .e  671 

duty  by  a  sense  of  honor. . .  .g  675 

Honorabl^it  is  h.  to  reach. . .  i/604 

Incentive  to  h.  death m  618 

in  honorable  dealing  you ....  r  635 
what  is  honorable  is  also. . .  .c  636 
nothing  is  more  honorable. X;  652 
unbecoming  to  an  h.  man . .  a  666 
Hook-your  h.  always  be  cast,  .e  628 
Hope-not  even  to  hope  for. .  .a  608 
h's  have  been  disappointed.o  60S 

when  hope  is  small ^612 

h.  and  fear  on  account  of. . .  .d614 
fear  when  hope  has  left  us.  .0  624 
h's  are  not  always  realized,  .g  636 
do  not  buy  h .  with  money . .  h  636 

yon  hope  for  earnestly <636 

such  hopes  I  had  while ^636 

ratifies  hopes  and  urges r  639 

hopes  in  adversity e  656 

Hopefal-the  mind  is  hopefal.  .d  667 
Horse-the  spirited  h.  which,  .g  661 

Hour-than  a  happy  hour Jk  632 

assured  ofthe  hour n632 

postpones  the  h.  of  Uving. .  .i  644 
the  h.  which  gives  us  life. .  .10  644 

h's  fly  along  in  a  circle (667 

swift  hour  flies  on  double. .  .{568 
to-morrow  to  the  present  h.r  660 
the  present  hour  gives  no. . .«  669 

House-O  ancient  h.  alas <618 

in  a  Mend's  house r  629 

Human-in  human  concerns.. .«  606 
sport  with  human  aflkirs ..  .n  632 
human  and  divine  laws. ...d  633 
wherever  there  is  a  human  .0  641 

of  aU  human  things A;  662 

h.  sufferings  touch  the h  667 

all  human  things  hang <  669 

Humble-h.  with  a  light  hand.n  628 

raise  the  humble 10  631 

h.  things  become  me ...A:  636 

strength  to  the  humble %  670 

Hungry-a  h.  people  listens. .  .0  636 

Hurry-I  am  in  no  h.  for  it e  523 

one  who  is  in  a  hurry ^663 

Hurtfal-of  good  things  is  h...  J  667 
Husbandman-the  patient  h. .  .e  673 
Hut-at  the  hut  of  the  poor. . .  ^ 616 


what  ignorance  there  is e  637 

dies  in  ignorance  of  himsellik  6S7 

Ignorant-mind  of  man  is  1. . .  .«0628 

Ignorant  man  who  thinks. .  ,p  663 

Hl-leamtobeariUlUs 5627 

niustration-i.  whicli  solves. .  .c  619 

Image-the  image  of  Ood. (682 

the  image  of  the  mind. 2  666 

Imitate-who  wishes  to  1.  well.ji  637 
i.  what  is  base  and  depraved.^  687 

to  imitate  the  powerful a  665 

Immorality-dai  into  1 Xr  604 

the  path  to  immorality w  613 

inoperative  through  public  l.e  64S 
Immortality-tho  hope  of  i. . .  .r  637 
Imparted-candidly  i.  if  not. .  .d  642 
Impetuosity-i.  manages  all. . . «  604 
Impetuous-impetuous  at  flrBt.c  607 
Importance-events  of  i.  are. .  .p  Btft 
Important-most i. i>art  ot. ...» 606 

L  matters  ought  to  be e  6S8 

Impracticable-a  thing  almost  i.e  630 
Impropriety-what  i.  or  limit,  .e  634 
Impulse-amalleet  i.  directs  it.  .d  619 

Impunity-the  hope  of  i Z  614 

Incense-smallest  offering  of  i. .  d  632 

Incllnation-the  same  i's v  609 

overcome  your  inclination.. a  610 

follow  the  inclinations. ft  610 

produces  varied  1 ./638 

each  has  his  own  1, 17  647 

Inoonstancy-in  the  great  i . . . .  u  620 
inconstancy  and  rashness..  .^627 
Inonmbranoe-no  i.  abroad. . . .«  665 
Indloted-others  are  not  even  l.g  640 
Indignant-i.  when  the  worthy  .a  666 
Individual-1's  suffer  whUa  the.a  639 

i.  is  compensated  by «  658 

Indolence-this  man  by  i I;  688 

Induoement-i.  to  do  wrong...  y 636 
Indulgence-rare  1.  produces. .  .ft  644 
Industry-acquired  fkme  by  1.  ,k  638 
Inlkmy-greatest  of  alli's ft  636 


I. 


Idle-an  idle  life  always ./638 

rather  be  sick  than  idle .m  638 

who  does  not  wish  to  bo  idle.a  640 
Idleness-busy  i.  possesses  us. 9  635 

Ignoranoe-what  i.  to  kick u  526 

ignorance  of  what  is  good. .«  636 
ignorance  of  their  causes. .  .r  686 
to  confess  my  ignonuioe.  1 1  id  097 


Inh<nitance-a  greater  1.  oome8.t  638 
InhuxuMi-revenge  is  an  i.worde  661 
Injure-which  cannot  also  i. . . .  e  662 

i.  those  who  are  prepared.. .  .e  618 
Injured  noomw  to  have  i.  yon..n  604 

those  whom  we  have  i d536 

Injury-done  to  character 2  609 

i.  to  all  whoare  in  Buffering. r  638 

hast  added  insult  to  injury.  .0  539 
Ii^ustice-ezample  has  some  i..a639 

becomes  the  severest  1 Xr  648 

has  in  it  some  injustice 9  668 

Inn-not  home  but  an  inn. 1 644 

Innooence-i.  despises  lUso.  ,.,gWt 

narrow  innocence  it  is. <  617 

Insano-which  is  more  insane,  .p  626 

all  fools  are  insane ^S39 

mad  with  the  1.  unless. <  639 

inveterate  in  their  i.  breasts.i  676 
Inaanity-«  delightful  insanity.9620 
Inspiration-without  divine  i.  .«633 

inspiration  of  jMission ^644 

Instructed-i.  in  the  arts m  539 

Instruction-i.  enlarges  the 2  639 

from  home  for  instruction,  .n  689 
Insult-hast  added  1.  to  inJury..o  639 

not  to  see  an  insult  than  to.j>  639 
Intended-oonBlder  what  you  i.r  635 
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to  show  tliat  we  liaye  lived,  .e  6i4 

liTing-are  never  living .p505 

liOad-that  load  becomes  light. ,/ 619 
Loan-lose  your  1.  or  lose  your.p  662 
iKMithlng-immodiately  begot l.«  662 
Ijook-never  look  at  yourself. .  .A  607 

look  at  the  lives  of  all «  621 

liosing-the  1.  side  is  full  of. . .  .p  666 
Ixws-the  greatest  of  all  losses. .  h  630 

the  loss  of  money  is 2  669 

Lost-having  lost  my  own o  606 

taken  away  all  is  lost e  640 

once  lost  can  never ^545 

who  is  lost  to  shame <664 

Lot-sooner  or  later  the  lot e  616 

who  envies  another's  lot ...  .c  620 
Love-love  befriends  the  bold. .  { 613 

few  love  what  they  may «  613 

love  sometimes  injures a  630 

love  leads  me  one  way g  63o 

yon  love  a  nothing  when.. .  .p  638 

you  love  an  Ingrate p  638 

love  is  their  supreme  ltkw,,.g  645 
let  man  not  love  himself.  ..,.j  646 

a  long  cherished  lovo h  646 

love  unbroken  by  any k  646 

without  love  and  Jokes 2  645 

1.  and  to  be  wise  is  scarcely  .m  646 
I  do  not  lovo  thee  Sabidius..n  646 
love  is  a  credulous  thing . . . .  o  645 
love  cannot  be  cured  by . . .  .p  645 
love  must  be  attracted  by . . .«  646 

majesty  and  love  do  not <  646 

wishest  to  put  an  end  to  1. .«  645 

to  be  idle  fiOl  in  love a  646 

despise  what  1.  commands.  .6  646 

love  is  a  thing  full  of e  646 

absent  love  vanishes  and  a.  .s  646 

love  abounds  In  honey ^546 

It  is  good  to  1.  moderately,  .h  646 
he  who  £Edls  in  love  meets. .  .<  646 
ererybody  in  love  is  blind, .  J  646 
true  love  can  fear  no  one. . .  k  646 

love  cannot  be  mixed 1 546 

true  love  hates  and  wiU  not.n  64G 
who  loves  is  not  therefore. .  .o  649 

love  is  in  our  power j  646 

If  you  wish  him  to  love r  540 

love  conquers  all  things. . .  ,u  646 

love  the  some  thing .Jk661 

the  love  of  arms  and  the p  678 

Loved-tobe  loved  bo  lovable. d  640 

if  you  wished  to  be  loved. .  .p  646 

know  whether  he  is  loved. .  .p  656 

Lovely-nothing  more  lovely .  .<  671 

Lover-what  law  can  bind  I's.  .^  646 

woman  says  to  her  fond  1. .  .i  646 

every  lover  Is  a  soldier r  645 

lovers  remember  e  very  thtng.g  645 
finds  me  a  reasonable  lover. ^  646 
you  must  mi^o  al.  angry. . .r  646 

lovers  renew  their  love 1 646 

who  can  deceive  a  lover «  640 

Lowly-to  spare  the  lowly n  633 

Luck-luck  affects  everything..*  628 
Lucky-a  1.  man  is  rarer  than. .»  646 

Luxurious-L  to  yourself g  663 

Luxury-remove  its  mother  1.  ,d  605 
L  more  deBtractlye  the. ......  646 


JUL. 

liad-thou  who  art  greatly  m.  .e  639 

he  appears  mad  indeed g  639 

it  is  necessary  to  be  mad. . .  .i  639 
they  are  all  m.  themselves. .  J  639 
every  mad  man  thinks  alL .  .k  630 

man  is  either  mad  or m  634 

Madman-go  m.  rush  over h  639 

Madness-is  it  not  m.  to  kill. .  .<  61C 

without  a  spice  of  madness,  .e  631 

nothing  but  voluntary  m. . .«  539 

Magistrato-our  m's  discharge.^  641 

Magnify-a  good  man  wiU  m. .  .g  606 

M«jority-the  m.  is  Infected. .  .g  639 

Malevolent-m.  havo  hidden... d  661 

Man-old  m.  in  his  rudiments. Xr  603 

to  small  that  a  good  man. .  »g  606 

men  by  their  characters. . .  .n  609 

difficult  for  a  man  to  know,  .e  609 

man  of  the  purest  and g  609 

man  who  is  pure  in  life i  609 

nothing  better  for  a  man . . .  ^'  610 

him  as  a  fellow  man r610 

no  free  man  will  ask m  611 

more  a  m.  denies  himself. .  .a  612 
whether  a  m.  be  supported.  .A  613 

man  is  never  watchful m  616 

man  should  ever  look n  616 

act  of  a  bad  man e617 

one  man  by  delay d518 

man  is  bound  to  tolerate.  ...x  621 
men  trust  rather  their  eyes.y  621 
men  think  they  may  Justly  .e  622 
man  who  has  hadexperience.i  622 

there  goes  the  man h  623 

men  ought  to  be  most a  624 

no  man  is  bom  without b  624 

if  thou  art  a  man  admire. . .  .&  626 

to  have  a  great  man  for J  629 

friend  to  all  men «630 

man  is  dearer  to  them  than.m  632 
men  in  no  way  approach. . .  .c  533 

no  man  was  ever  great 1 633 

counted  among  great  men.  .6  637 
man  is  not  allowed  to  know.t  537 
pervades  the  minds  of  men.d  537 

men  by  doing  nothing 6  538 

thinks  all  other  men  mad. .  .k  539 
men  live  best  upon  a  little.  ./544 

man  does  not  wish a540 

man  was  bom  for  two  things.a  547 
man  is  to  man  either  a  god.. 6  547 
m.  should  measure  himself,  .e  647 
our  page  relates  to  man ...../ 547 
are  a  thousand  kinds  of  men  g  547 
man  has  been  lent,  not  given./t  547 
nothing  that  relates  to  man.t  547 
as  tho  man  is  so  should  you^'  647 
modesty  becomes  a  young  m.b  650 

men,  even  when  alone n  550 

a  man  who  has  lost .^551 

all  men  do  not  In  fine k  651 

as  many  men  so  many n651 

hei  pepper  not  a  man 2  651 

to  please  great  men  is <  555 

he  is  the  eloquent  man .p  561 

every  man  should  stay to  657 

when  men  of  talent  are to  658 

men  in  whatever  anxiety...  .r  660 
no  man  attempts  to  descend.u  663 


man  who  most  enjoys. . . . . .«»  666 

forbids  a  man  to  speak  the.  .a  660 
men  are  held  and  called.. ..  .j?  669 

we  estimate  great  men c  572 

every  man  has  his  appointed jp  572 
no  man  is  the  only  wise. ....  fc  674 

Mandato-the  imperial  m. ^631 

Manner-softens  tho  m.  and. .  .m  639 
good  manners  by  their  deeds.Jt  547 
now  the  manners  of  the  day .2  547 

Marble-left  it  of  marble n  510 

Mark-goes  often  beyond  the  m.  q  611 
Marriage-bond  of  society  is  m.  n  547 
Marry-if  thou  wouldst  many  .<  547 
unlucky  to  marry  in  May ...  .a  657 
Master-the  m.  looks  sharpest.  .1 606 
master's  eye  was  the  best. ...I Bfft 

there  spring  up  masters 1 509 

unlike  is  thy  present  m 1 618 

master  who  fears  his  slaves.. y  525 

wishes  to  be  my  master d  629 

sometimes  master  who c  556 

am  ashamed  of  my  master. .  J  664 

Mcan-if  you  m.  to  be  anybody  .p  512 

honest  means  if  you  can. . .  .p  627 

Meaning-imply  a  different  m..6676 

Measure-wo  m.  great  men n  609 

not  measure  their  height. .  .n  526 

man  shou  d  m.  himself. c547 

Meat-had  more  meat  and  less.g  527 

Medicine-la  e  to  employ  m r  505 

medecine  is  not  an  art g  547 

m.  increases  the  disease  . . .  .i648 
generally  the  best  medicine. a  568 

Medium-she  knows  no  m to  574 

Mcmory-of  a  well-spent  life. ...  a  544 

m.  is  the  treasure  and J  648 

placed  in  tho  memory  of  the.&  548 

part  of  the  pain  is  memory.  .n548 

the  memory  of  us  will  last,  .o  548 

Mended-easlly  broken  than  m.io534 

Mercy-m.  often  inflicts  death.!  648 

Merit-there  is  no  less  merit..  .2: 507 

try  to  succeed  by  merit v  548 

Merry-m.  if  you  are  wise m  519 

Messenger-the  m.  of  antiquity  1 535 
Middle-there  is  no  m.  course  .n  555 
the  middle  course  is  best.. .  .a658 
Might-do  with  all  his  might. .  J  556 
Mightier-subject  to  a  m.  one.. 2 662 
Mighty-shadow  of  a  m.  name.-p  523 

mighty  things  haste  to o  523 

m.  to  inspire  new  hopes h  574 

Mildness-m.  and  clemency. . .  j  510 
Mind-the  m.  that  is  anxious,  .a  605 

books  distracts  the  mind 1 606 

m.  conscience  of  innocence. .^r  607 

Into  the  mind's  of  men d  617 

the  mind  seldom  perceives,  .t  517 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  state. d  619 
we  cannot  use  the  mind. . .  .a  622 
minds  are  too  ingenious. .  ..m  634 
there  is  in  human  minds ....  1 637 
natural  powers  of  the  mind  .1639 
m.  unlearns  with  difficulty.. o 643 
last  that  lingers  in  the  m . . .  .c  645 

in  a  disturbed  mind a549 

a  mind  that  is  charmed c  649 

retained  by  the  full  mind. .  .d  649 
anything  affects  yonr  mind. e  549 
the  mind  is  sioker  <i'nn ^649 
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zn.  alone  cannot  be  exiled. .  .i  649 
the  mind  wishes  for  what. .  .k  649 
a  well-balanced  mind  is  the.. <  649 

bo  for  a  sound  mind w  655 

a  well-prepared  mind. e  666 

a  weak  mind  not  to  bear. . .  .n  656 
a  little  and  narrow  mind. . .  .a  661 
bnt  mj  mind  is  unsworn. .  .r  666 
the  mind  from  the  senses. .  ,a  667 
minds  possess  by  nature. . .  .u  668 

Mino-allmino  is  thine <629 

Mirror-Iivcs  of  all,  as  at  a  m  . .«  621 

Mischief-in  some  great  m to  621 

will  lead  to  serious  mischief  .o  608 

Miser-the  miser  acquires g  624 

miser  is  as  much  in  want. . .  .r  672 
the  miser  is  ever  in  want. . .  .q  572 

Misery-the  m.  of  others  is <511 

oh  I  what  misery  it  is  not. .  .6  623 

a  right  idea  of  misery »  636 

change  of  their  miseries b  6G2 

hear  of  their  own  miseries,  .c  670 
Misfortune-do  not  yield  to  m..v  613 

from  the  m's  of  others r  643 

see  in  the  m's  of  others x  64P 

to  avoid  misfortune  by g552 

m.  is  to  be  subdued t652 

alleviation  in  misfortune  is .  1 500 

led  to  his  misfortui)^ o  6C3 

the  many  m's  of  life n6G4 

Mi.i)rulo-may  be  lost  by  m 1 655 

Mistake-man  may  make  a  m.  .o  (20 

know  beyond  mistake h  55G 

Mob-votes  of  the  fickle  mob. .  .h  6GG 

Moderate-m.  our  sorrows d  534 

Moderatoly-is  good  to  love  m .  .h  640 

Modest-bccomcs  a  m.  woman. d 550 

Modestly- we  should  speak  m.  .e  550 

Modesty-who  takes  m.  from  it.ar,50 

m.  becomes  a  young  man. .  ..b  550 

m.  is  once  extinguished. . . .  ./550 

who  obeys  with  modesty. . .  .t  651 

recommendation  is  m 1 676 

Moment-in  a  m.  the  sea  is . .    n  6ij8 

Monarch-m's  err,  the  people.. m  523 

a  monarch  should  be  slow . .  .j  602 

every  monarch  is  subject... 2 502 

Money-is  overcome  by  m ..... .g  625 

money  lost  is  bewailed r  627 

money  in  his  possession. . .  .8  527 

money  which  he  has  in a  636 

do  not  buy  h —  with  jnonej.h  636 
deeply  than  the  loss  of  m ...  .A  660 
money  on  some  occasions. . . .{  650 

the  money  in  my  che»t e  603 

all  powerful  money  gives ..,.t  573 
money  now  a  days  is  money .u  673 

money  gains  friends u  673 

on  good  faith  than  money.  ..w  673 
Monument-m.  is  superfluou8..o  648 
a  monument  more  lasting. .  .j  650 
Moral-lost  m's.  Justice  honor.  ^^645 
Morbid-within  thy  m.  breast.  .*  609 
Mortal-the  daring  of  mortal. .  .o  612 

compel  mortals  to  do a  633 

Mould-thou  canst  ra.  him  Into.d  554 
Mountain-m's  are  in  labor. . .  ,k  670 
Mourn-must  m.  first  your8elf..X;  660 
Mouse-a  ridiculous  m.  will. .  .k  570 
Muved-will  not  be  m.  from  hi8.a  627 
Maltitudo-one  of  the  ».  may,  .^  612 


errors  of  the  ignorant  m b  637 

do  not  lay  on  the  multitude. a  641 
free  when  multitudes  o£rend.v  643 

multitude  is  divided  by o  651 

fickleness  of  the  multitude..  .1 650 
Muse-the  m.  does  not  allow. .  .n  612 
MuBician-the  m.  who  always.. &  643 

N. 

Kame-eyery  n.  is  shaken d  616 

who  living  makes  a  name. .  .d  622 
better  than  my  own  name. .  ./642 

change  but  the  name a  643 

name  of  their  masters 6  655 

Narrator-fresh  narrator  adds . .  n  625 

Nature-n.  never  says  one a  604 

human  nature  is  fond p  608 

the  nature  of  all  men i  610 

it  becomes  a  part  of  nature .  .u  614 
stronger  than  nature .........  634 

it  is  human  nature  to  hate,  .d  635 
the  life  given  us  by  nature,  .a  644 

nature  has  lent  us  light e  644 

nature  has  given  to  all r  644 

things  perfected  by  nature. .  v  650 
turn  nature  out  of  doors. . .  .p  660 

nature  has  given  man q  650 

form  as  nature  made  it r  650 

nature  has  given  us  the s  650 

how  small  a  portion  nature.. d  651 

though  due  to  nature 1 632 

implanted  in  the  n.  of  man.  .p  600 
for  what  nature  requires. . .  .h  663 
excellencies fi*om  nature  .,..g 672 
nature  has  placed  nothing,  .h  672 

I  know  the  n.  of  women x  674 

Neatness-charmed  by  n.  of k  650 

Necessity-n.  takes  impartially.b  631 

necessity  is  the  last  and c  ft-'l 

n.  when  threatening  is ./631 

n.  is  a  powerful  weapon g  651 

necessity  has  greater  power.  &  631 

endure  and  submit  ton 1600 

Neglected-not  to  be  neglected,  v  615 

that  they  are  neglected g  500 

Negligenco-either  from  n.  or.  .&  675 
Negotiation-n.  before  arms.  ...o  653 
Neighbor-more  than  his  n. . . .  .j*  545 
n.  to  continued  pleasures. .  .a  303 
Nile-the  mouths  of  the  Nile. .  .e  633 

Nobility-only  and  true  n x  571 

Noble-it  is  n.  to  grant  life  to.  .w  648 
Nobody-to  nobody  but  myself.a  533 
Nonsenso-n.  now  and  then. . .  .a  640 

Nothing-to  have  n.  is  not g  649 

ask  for  nothing  more .o  653 

nothing  costs  so  much b  500 

nothing  believe  me  is  more. .«  571 
Novelty-nature  Is  fond  of  n. .  .p  508 
Nowhere-is  everywhere  is  n..q  669 
Number-Judged  by  their  n. .  .a  559 

o. 

Oar-one  o.  strike  the  water. .  .d  668 
Obeyed- when  they  see  them  o.m  640 
Object-all  live  for  the  same  o..g5il 
Obscure-I  become  obscure . . . .«  611 

Obscurity-are  lost  in  o e  631 

Ohsequiousncss-o.  begets. . .  .m  647 

Occasion-o.  may  require o  608 

Occapation-mero  desire  af  Oi  *f  514 


shaken  off  by  occupation. .  .n  588 

Occupied-I  am  whoUy  o x  668  ; 

Occur-how  often  things  o....a608 
Ocean-the  boisterous  ocean. .  .p  624 ! 
Oli  ve-the  o.  branch  of  peace. . .  i  673 ' 

Once-not  what  I  once  was i  608 . 

Opinion-in  the  o.  of  all  men. .  .1 633 ' 

men.  so  many  opinions n  661 

*  divided  by  opposite  o's o  651 

more  than  popular  o ./659 

in  our  opinion  what o  663 

too  high  an  opinion  of  his.  .o  563 

I  am  of  the  opinion  which,  .p  666 
Opportunity-o.  is  often  lost. .  .1 618 

the  want  of  opportanity . .  ,',.l  621 

Oppress-do  not  always  o h  603 

Orator-man  can  be  a  perfect  o.r  661 
Omament-o.  more  than  filth.. JE;  621, 

greatest  o.  from  friendship  .a  500 

Outlay-no  profit  if  the  o u  506 

Overcome- what  you  cannot  o.d  624 

without  being  overcome. . .  ,b  537 
Ox-the  lazy  ox  wishes  for. . . .  ^  508 

been  pat  on  the  ox..., ^526 

P, 

Face-moTing  with  tardy  paoe.o  640 

Page-our  page  relates  to  man.  ^647 

Pain-thinks  p.  the  greatest  evlLt  612 

I  shall  lay  aside  my  pains. . .  .y  616 

part  of  the  pain  is  memory.. n  648 

when  the  p.  is  unmerited. .  .d  566 

Pair-a  noble  pair  of  brothers. .  1 629 

Paint-want  the  power  to  p r  673 

Painter-p's  and  poets  are u  643 

Painting-charmed  by  p 6  5C6 

Palace-the  palaces  of  kings. . .  ./616 
Pale-turn  pale  at  no  charge. .  .6  614 

Parent-p.  of  all  the  other o  633 

common  parent  of  all m  552 

conduct  towards  parents. . . ./  676 

parents  deserve  reproof o  673 

Parsimonious-to  your  friends. 9  663 

Partaker-p's  of  evil  deeds #621 

Partner8hii>-the  p.  with  men.  .0  616 

Passion-control  your  passion.. o  604 

reins  to  your  inflamed  p's. . .»  504 

reason  and  not  p.  impels 1 640 

flagrant  of  all  the  passions . .  m  666 

passion  for  wealth o673 

Past-past  is  beyond  recall u  611 

what  is  past  can  be  blamed.. v  627 

Path-only  p.  to  a  tranquil  life.y  673 

path  to  a  happy  life  is  easy .  .r  572 

Patience-lighter  through  p. .  ..c  552 

overcome  them  by  patience.^  552 

to  be  subdued  by  patience. . .  1 552 

Patient-a  disorderly  p.  makes.  .^7  648 

p.  mind  cannot  find  some. .../ 653 

Patiently-ought  to  bear  p e  552 

Patron-always  have  p's  enough  v  548 
Pay-willing  to  pay  the  price.. .«  542 

no  troops  without  pay m  673 

Payment-no  day  for  its  p c  644 

Peace-require  p.  and  quietness.^  610 
impose  conditions  of  peace.. n  533 
under  the  i^how  of  peace. . . ,b  655 

heaven  always  at  peace c  553 

bears  keep  at  peace <i668 

peace  is  obtained  by  war. . .  ,e  533 
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&ir  peace  becomes  men ....  ./668 
peace  1b sought  by  cmel. ...gbSS 
a  desert  and  call  it  peace. . . .»  663 

require  i>eace  of  mind r  664 

neycr  have  peace  of  mind. . . .{  666 
but  the  acquisition  of  peace .  a  673 
branch  of  peace  is  of  use. ...»  673 

than  a  wretched  peace 2  673 

Pcdigree-of  what  use  our  p's.m  604 

Felf-the  lore  of  p.  increases. .  ./605 

People-business  of  other  p . . .  .o  606 

p.  become  more  observant,  .m  610 

the  good  will  of  the  people,  .p  652 

Pepper-he  is  pepper  not  a  man  j  651 

Perceivo-p.  that  the  mind ....  ./649 

Perception-lively  p.  of  good. .  .A?  653 

Performance-the  p.  of  duty. .  .e  617 

Perfume-strong  p'a  of  the  silly  .d  620 

Perish-p.  by  his  own  plot. .,,.j 612 

for  virtue  does  not  perish. .  ^672 

truth  never  perishes {669 

Perishing-world  is  p.  around.m  660 
Pozjury-father's  p.  is  visited.  io  638 
usuajly  commits  p.  with. . . .«  668 
Permitted-not  p.  to  go  farther.o  666 
Perplezed-of  me  is  greatly  p . .  .«636 
Porseverance-p.  among  the . . . .  d  610 

Persevere-p.  a  better  fate v623 

p.  and  preserve  yourself  for. %  662 

Person-p's  as  they  become. . .  .g  666 

Perverse-corrupt  p.  minds. . .  ,h  621 

Philosopher-said  by  some  p. .  .a  603 

few  philosophers  there  are.  ./609 

Philosophy-p.  does  not  look  .  .tt  663 

Physician-p's  attend  to  the. .  .g  606 

a  physician  is  nothing  but.  .e  648 

patient  makes  the  p.  cruel. .  g  648 

Piety-p.  and  hoUness  of  life,  .m  659 

Pinch-too  small  it  p*s  him ....  1 627 

Pindar-imitate  the  poet  P o  637 

Pine-the lofty  pine  is  oftenest.o667 

pine  at  having  forsaken a  £72 

Pitcher-turn  out  a  pitcher. . .  ^603 

Pity-fear  feels  no  pity e  624 

Place-to  the  highest  place. . . .  ^604 
the  place  of  our  sepulture. . .  v  616 
no  place  can  you  exclude. . .  .p  623 
no  place  more  delightful. . .  .Jk  636 
give  place  to  your  betters ...  2  636 
a  new  one  takes  its  place. . .  .e  646 

the  place  makes  the x  663 

things  to  their  proper  places.^  667 

Plague-p.  to  be  too  handsome .  .j  605 

Plan-p's  requiring  along  time.&  644 

p's  should  be  regulated  by.,  e  647 

Plant-the  p.  which  is  often. . . .«  608 

Plato-P.who  says  that  a  change.!  650 

she  did  not  receive  P.  as. . .  .u  633 

Player-the  whole  world  are  p's.c603 

Playful-a  playful  expression . .  b  603 

Pleasant-p.  when  the  sea  run8.n611 

pleasant  to  those  who  have,  .j  629 

pleasant  years  unknown  to.n6S0 

now  and  then  is  pleasant. .  .a  640 

labors  past  are  pleasant 1 642 

Pleasantly-passes  very  p e  604 

Pleasantiy-of  ill-timed  p j?  648 

Please-whom  you  please o  607 

let  that  please  man  which,  .k  660 
wretched  whom  none  can  p.&  670 
they  please  thciueelvca v  57 1 


Fleasing-^p.  to  be  pointed  at. .  .A623 
what  is  most  pleasing m  632 

Pleasure-to  a  life  of  pleasure. .  k  604 
pleasure  the  highest  good. .  .1 612 

pleasure  as  its  reward e  617 

possesses  unalloyed  plca8ure.g613 

pleasure  blinds  the  eyes i  619 

fictitious  sources  of  ploasure.c  610 
a  source  of  future  pleasure . .  q  648 

p*s  have  a  higher  relish IS19 

let  us  enjoy  pleasure  while.p  619 
forbidden  pleasures  alone. .  .q  619 
moderate  pleasure  relaxes. .  .r  619 

enjoy  present  pleasures t  619 

a  p.  appropriate  to  man r  630 

labor  is  itself  a  pleasure. . .  .p  642 
older  than  those  of  pleasure,  a  651 
pleasures  bought  by  pain ...  g  653 
abandoned  those  pleasures,  .r  663 
produces  greater  pleasures. .  b  644 
always  the  weak  pleasure. .  .a661 

follows  the  greatest  p's g  661 

pleasure  in  pure  water.  .....<  667 

Plot-who  plot  the  destruction .  .b  661 

Flucked-when  the  first  is  p...  .&  611 

Poem-let  your  poem's  be  kept.y  654 
brilliancies  in  the  poem i  664 

Poet-no  true  poet  can  exist. . .  ./664 
never  yet  known  a  poet  who..!  664 

remnants  of  the  poet n  654 

irritable  tribe  of  poets o  654 

poets  to  be  in  the  second  . .  .p  654 
poets'  labors  are  a  work r  644 

Poetry -with  the  charms  of  p..tt  637 
not  enough  that  poetry  is. . .  .A  654 

Point-the  p.  of  my  defense. ...  e  618 
has  carried  every  point n  665 

Poison-p  's  are  concealed «  61 7 

poison  to  the  serpent Z>639 

she  nourishes  the  poison. .  .w  546 
p.  is  drunk  out  of  gold «  634 

Polished-belong  to  p.  life p670 

Poor-he  is  not  poor  who  has. .  b  633 
kindness  on  a  poor  man  who.g  641 
you  never  will  be  poor  if. . .  .6  645 
the  poor  trying  to  imitate. . .  a  655 
poor  change  nothing  but. . .  .b  655 

wishes  far  more  is  poor d  655 

the  poor  man  Is  down u  673 

Populace-p.  always  change. . .  .e  608 

Position-raised  to  a  high  p. ...  d  608 
reaches  a  high  position o  613 

Possess-p.  what  I  now  have.,  .b  612 

Possession-no  p.  is  gratifying.  &  630 
possession  which  we  gain. . .  q  633 
for  a  lasting  possession ......  j  544 

rob  us  of  some  possession. .  .p  667 

Posterity-reputation  with  p..  ^  535 
p.  pay  for  the  sins q  660 

Potion-many  are  healed  by  p's  6  648 
recruited  by  a  bitter  p c  649 

Poverty-p.  wants  much h  603 

to  many  the  cause  of  p o  633 

nothing  is  not  poverty q  649 

poverty  has  no  harder  triaL  .n649 
Kre  repressed  by  poverty. . . . <  634 
poverty  is  shunned  and.... v 654 

poverty  is  the  sister  of. «i651 

rich  from  great  poverty »  661 

ashamed  of  frugality  or  p. . .  ./664 

Power-though  the  power  be. , .  j  609 


has  himself  in  his  power. . .  .d  510 
bad  men  have  most  power. .  .p  510 
p.  and  privilege  of  a  parent .  w  521 

the  power  is  hatefuL n524 

associated  in  power i»529 

power  can  do  by  gentleness,  .g  531 

the  powers  above  seem n  632 

in  my  power  I  would ^635 

perish  that  power  which. . . .  ./555 
wish  they  had  the  power. . .  ,g  535 

power  is  easily  retained. i  655 

who  has  great  power J  ^^^ 

I>ower  may  be  lost  by 2655 

lust  of  power  is  the s»655 

power  is  more  safely p555 

no  protecting  power  is <657 

his  power  to  commit  sin . . .  .o  564 
who  pomess  perpetual  p . . .  .p  569 
Powerful-he  is  most  powerfuLd  610 
the  powerful  hold  in  deep. .  .p  648 
he  who  is  toopowerfuL.  ....fc 655 

Practice-let  a  man  p.  the m  606 

consists  in  its  practice 2  511 

Practised-it  should  be  p &  671 

Praise-praise  them  openly . . . .  <  630 
there  is  no  praise  in  being,  .q  635 

by  the  love  of  praise. 1 555 

last  degree  of  praise <655 

he  deserves  praise  who u  555 

silence  is  sufficient  praise. ..«  655 

true  praise  is  due  to kGTX 

Pray-pray  for  placid  and n  544 

Prayer-tho  wretched  to  p v  524 

can  be  changed  by  p's r632 

bent  by  any  prayers o  686 

our  p's  should  be  for w  556 

what  is  bought  by  prayer. . .  b  560 

Precedent-without  a  p ^615 

for  which  they  have  a  p e  622 

Precept-effect  of  p.  is  slow. .  .y  621 

more  valuable  than  p m  623 

Prefcrable-sees  nothing  p s  553 

Preparation-diligent  p.  should  d  555 
Present-make  great  presents.  .1^633 
Preserve-p.  yourselves  for. .,,h 5S2 

to  preserve  the  life  of a  653 

Pressed-p.  both  by  wine  and.  .I;563 

pressed  on  by  another r667 

PrevaU-reason  shall  p.  with. .  ^569 
Prey-eat  his  prey  in  silence. .  .q  527 
Price-willing  to  pay  the  p. . .  .m543 
Pride-by  the  addition  of  p. . .  ./666 

most  carefully  avoid  p m  556 

Prince-change  with  the  p e  608 

under  an  excellent  prince..  .w528 
Principle-the p.  of  thought.. «t 649 
Privacy- who  has  J^assed  it  in  p.v  511 
Proceed-to  proceed  thus  fkr. .  .o  656 
Prodigy-he  calls  it  a  prodigy. .  s  534 
Profession-p.  which  he  best,  .m  606 
Profit-there  can  be  no  profit,  .n  60S 
nothing  p's  which  may  not.. 1 607 
some  profit  to  whom  they. .  .o£32 

Profi  table-is  nothing  p s  661 

Promise-sure  p.  of  the  next . . .«  669 
Proof-p.  a  well-trained  mind. .  5  589 

proof  of  great  talents a  667 

Proper-give  what  is  most  p.  .m  532 
everything  in  its  p.  time. .  • .»  674 

Ftoperty-loees  his  own  p y  613 

own  p,  it  oonoemed •  .r  696 
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Frophei-gueBBefl  tlio  best  p . . .  .i  656 

Prospority-to  hanum  p o  253 

when  elated  by  prosperity .  .10  523 

p.  asks  for  fidelity .i>  625 

in  p.  let  us  most m55C 

p.  can  change  man's <556 

most  enjoys  prosperity m  56C 

prosperity  destroys  our n  674 

Prosperous-any  one  who  is  p..0  628 

the  p.  man  does  not j>65C 

whilst  you  are  prosperous,  .q  666 

the  p.  cannot  easily «656 

Proteus-I  hold thisp m  608 

Proud-subdue  the  proud b  531 

abase  the  proud to  631 

to  overthrow  the  proud n  633 

strut  p.  of  your  money m  661 

Proverb-if  you  believe  p's a  667 

Proverbial-a  p.  disgrace p  620 

Provide-man  can  never  p. . . .  j»  627 

Providence-p.  by  some b  667 

Prudence-I  prefer  silent  p.  to..<  667 

prudence  must  not  bo J  657 

p.  is  the  knowledge  of m  657 

wanting  if  p.  be  used •657 

p.  that  first  forsakes v  557 

prudence  than  by  i>afision.. .  J  658 
more  by  prudence  than  by  .m  658 

Prudent>p.  man  does  not n  657 

Public-while  the  public  are.. a  639 

Pnll-ho  pulls  down,  ho  builds.^  608 

Punished-p.  it  yet  increases,  .d  615 

the  people  are  punished.  ...m  623 

Punishing-p.  of  the  men n  604 

Punishment-p.  cannot  be.... to 614 

devised  a  greater  p g  520 

p.  does  not  exceed g  540 

measure  the  p.  with 2  540 

deserved  their  punishment.  (2  552 

p.  follows  close  on r  658 

less  to  suffer  punishment. . .«  668 
is  no  greater  punishment  ot.t  658 
punishment  though  late...  .0  658 

Purchase-got  without  p .p  533 

Puro-unlcss  the  vessel  bo  p. .  .r  671 
Purity-union  of  beauty  and  p.5  604 
Purpose-used  for  a  good  p . . .  .0  655 
Purse-lost  his  purse  will  go. .  J  651 
Pursue-yet  pursu3  the  wrong.j7  635 

do  not  pursue  with  the n  640 

Pursuit-p's become  habits. ,..t 634 

Quantity-nothing  about  q. . .  .d  638 

Quarrel-who  quarrels  with  a.  .r  626 

quarrels  of  lovers  renew. . .  .1 646 

Queen-queen  of  all  things. . .  .e  669 

B. 

Rabble-moet  of  the  giddy  r. .  .a  535 

the  rabble  estimate  few 6  556 

rude  rabble  are  enraged k  659 

Bace-with  the  human  race. . .  .1 623 
if  ye  despise  the  human  r. .  .8  648 
the  human  race  aflraid  of...  .5  669 
strive  to  beat  in  the  race. . .  .g  661 

Bage-tho  violence  of  their  r..  .r  604 
rage  supplies  them  with. .  .w  604 
nothing  can  allay  their  rage.b  620 
by  the  misdirected  rage. ...  .a  627 

p,„i^ ,*, ><n#.rT  iirtde.p  606 


Bank-second  or  even  third  in  r./  504 
In  proportion  to  the  rank. .  .1 534 

Bashness-r.  is  not  always c  559 

rashness  brings  success  to.  .d  559 

Bavcn-acquits  the  raven,  but. p  640 

Bead-many  will  read  them. ...t  505 

worthy  of  being  read  twice,  d  575 

Beady-who  is  not  r.  to-day. .  .m  530 

Beap-so  shalt  thou  reap <  510 

Beason-constituted  as  r ./509 

you  have  reason  to  rejoice.,  .a  510 
has  any  grounds  of  reason,  .r  514 

reason  could  not  avoid 1 518 

never  without  a  reason ./522 

r.  and  nut  passion  impels. . . 1 640 
more  powerful  than  reason. 9  652 
reason  is  tho  mistress  and. .  .e  659 

reason  can  generally  do g  550 

when  reason  does  not  rule.,  .i  559 

heals  what  reason  cannot. .  .h  568 

Becallcd-can  never  be  rccalled.9  557 

Becollection-r.  of  yourformer.fc  644 

Bocreant-cvery  r.  whoproved.i  514 

Befosal-timidly  courts  a  r €525 

Befuse-who  r's  what  is  Just...  J  526 
r.  what  you  intend  to  deny,  .r  641 

when  they  r.  to  benefit o  674 

Begret-do  not  r.  it,  rather 2  641 

Bcgrctted-having  spoken k  665 

Beign-if  you  reign  command. d  541 

he  reigns  supreme 5  646 

Bejoice-who  r.  most  in  heart.. p  536 

ho  rejoices  to  have  made o  569 

Belationship-by  some  r g  570 

Belaxation-indulge  in  r r  560 

r.  relievos  the  mind u  560 

Beliance-tho  least  r.  can  be. . .  .<  627 
Beligion-reminds  men  of  r. . .  .0  649 

than  false  religion o  659 

evils  has  religion  caused. . .  .p  659 

religion  consists  in  the J  5C6 

religion  is  not  removed k  666 

Bclish-havo  a  higher  relish. .  .6  519 

Bemedy-wiU  be  a  thousand  r's.y  621 

pomo  remedies  are  worse.  ,,,h  548 

best  r.  against  aifiiction i  549 

the  remedy  for  wrong  is o  653 

Bcmember-r.  to  bo  calm. . . . .  .m  512 

let  us  remember  that k  540 

r.  that  there  is  a  Qod «  648 

Bemembrance-the  r.  of  these,  .q  648 

r.  by  their  deserts r  648 

Bemorse-r.  to  the  man  who.  ..m  614 
Bemovod-what  can  not  be  r...c652 

Bepelled-they  cannot  be  r A  664 

Repentance-folly  by  a  late  r.  .to  625 

repentance  fo^  ows  hasty. . .  ,d  660 

Bepetitic  .-r.  like  re-hashed... e 560 

Beport-safety  to  idle  report.,  .d  618 

some  rei>ort  elsewhere n  625 

enemies  carry  a  report n  662 

Bepose-life  there  is  great  r . . .  .a  646 

Ood  has  given  us  the  r o  560 

Beproach-r's  can  be  cast  upon.A  664 
Beprovest-thou  r.  in  another.  .2  635 
Bcpublic-can  wo  offer  the  r. .  .d  567 
Beputation-fear  an  infunous  r^  535 

expense  of  r.  should jr560 

Bcsentment-laying  aside  his  r.e  561 
Besist-r.  with  all  our  might.. ^'  552 
Bespeot-r.  thyself  though..... .p  ^a& 


Best-take  rest,  a  field  that  haa.x  660 

at  length  possess  quiet  r 1 6C0 

golden  roolb  break  men's  r.  .w  661 

Bestoro-r.  theso  things  to b  667 

Beatraint-of  every  modest  r  . . .  f  632 

Besult-the  r.  is  known q  607 

Betiro-r.  within  thyself. <  609 

Betiring-r.  they  take  away. . .  .ti  610 

Betrieved-it  can  bo  r w  627 

Betum-eay  no  one  ever  r's. . .  .a  643 
B«venge-r.  is  always  the  weak.a  661 

r.  is  an  inhuman  word e  661 

Bevonuo-economy  is  a  groat  r.g  619 

Bevcrence-r.being  done  away.to  632 

Beward-cannot  claim  as  r. . .  .r.t  511 

unless  it  brings  a  reward ...  .a  518 

swift  to  reward J  662 

is  indeed  its  own  reward. . .  .0  671 

if  you  take  away  its  reward.  10  671 

Bich-generally  pleases  the  r. .  Jb  609 

I  trust  no  rich  man  who  is.  .n  641 

you  will  never  be  rich &6Aff 

hast  suddenly  become  rich,  .i  661 

wishes  to  become  rich ,p  661 

became  suddenly  rich e  662 

midst  of  r's  aro  miserable. .  .5  612 

has  riches  himself. n6i3 

riches  either  serve  or 2  661 

alluring  influences  of  r's. . .  .0  661 

the  best  use  of  riches. a  662 

tho  glory  of  riches  and  of. . .  .i  679 
Bidicule-men  tho  8ul]()eot  of  r.n  649 

ridicule  often  cuts  the d  602 

Bidiculous-r.  as  to  seek  deathui625 
Bight-one  goes  to  the  right. . .  .r  620 

all  right  and  wrong ^632 

our  rights  and  laws 1638 

appreciation  of  the  right. . .  .n  674 
Biver-waits  for  tho  r.  to  pass,  .i  644 

a  river  for  his  guide e  668- 

tho  doei>est  rivers  flow  with.to  668- 

swift  river  that  glides  on. . . .  v  667 

Boad-there  are  countless  r's. . .«  616- 

Bobber-sing  before  the  r u  664 

Bock-he  who  leaps  from  a  r . .  .<  648 
Bome-wealth  and  noise  of  B.  .m  618' 
Bose-thom  often  bears  soft  r'8.a  611 
last  rose  of  summer  lingers .i>  66f 
Buin-ho  saw  that  it  would  r.  .«o  668 

made  his  way  by  ruin 0688* 

Bule-the  course  of  a  strong  r .  .k  668 
Buler-rulers  always  hate  and.. 9  665 
a  ruler  is  to  endure  envy  .,,,k  682 
Bumor-r's  were  also  added. .  .m  SKI 
rumor  does  not  always  err. .  .0  669 
Bustio-like  the  r.  who  waits. .  .<  64i 

s. 

Sacred-afflicted  person  is  s...  <608 
things  sacred  should  not. . .  .n  669 

Saddle-the  pack  s.  has  been. .  y 626 

Safe-power  is  never  safe o  616 

he  is  safe  fh>m  danger 9  616 

generally  make  men  safe. . .  .0  621 
even  those  which  are  safe. ...  2  686 

then  thou  wilt  be  safe v  646 

it  is  not  safe  to  despise 6648 

he  blushes  all  is  safe ^660 

when  safe  is  on  hit  guard. .  ,i  668 

Safer-s.  that  a  badTxu»:^ii?DKs«i&JS..s^?M 
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preferred  the  pabllo  safety.  ,d  618 

nfetj  for  the  conquered  ...  .9  673 

8agftCiou8-8.  in  making  ueefol^*  636 

Baid-neyer  too  often  said q  643 

Balt-peclLa  of  b.  mast  bo  eaten  .&  629 
Sand-the  other  scrape  the  B...d  658 
Satlety-in  everything  satiety. 9  66Q 

eatiety  aa  it  ia  generally «  662 

satiety  is  a  neighbor  to a  663 

Batire-difflcult  not  to  write  s.  .e6C3 
8aw-I  came,  I  b.,  I  conquered. «  672 
Say-know  more  than  he  says.  .<  642 
fiaylng-the  s.  ia  mnch  more. .  .2  660 

common  saying  is  true a  656 

Scandal-ready  to  believe  a  8 . . .  jr  607 
Scene-past  s's  of  their  lives. .  .d  611 
8ceptre-to  hold  the  sceptre ....i  662 
Seheme-s's  are  at  first  view. .  .r  606 

Scholar-every  day  ia  the  s s  643 

Scoorge-with  the  terrible  s. . .  .n640 

Scribbllng-itch  for  s.  takes {675 

Sea-the  sea  is  convulsed n  608 

their  mind  who  cross  the B..qSao 

name  to  a  glassy  sea o637 

sea  is  certainly  common <  663 

Seaweed-no  more  than  s h  661 

Search-the  object  of  our  s 9  636 

do  not  search  for  the p  657 

Secret-it  discloses  secrets r  639 

another  man's  secret X;563 

another  to  keep  yon  secret. ..{ 563 
Seditions-the  most  s.  is  the. .  .J  659 
See-they  see  and  discriminate. i  610 

see  not  what  you  see 9  637 

it  is  good  to  see  in  the xM9 

those  who  see  know  beyond.  A  656 
Seed-sowing  the  seed  of  one.  .k  622 
Soen-because  he  was  not  socn.m  663 
Seek-he  seeks  that  which  he. . .  2  608 

we  diligently  seek  it v  671 

Seneo-fortuno  and  good  s u  628 

while  I  keep  my  senses X;  629 

'ommon  sense  among  men. . .«  661 

sense  is  the  foundation e  676 

Senseless-vent  on  s.  things. . .  .p  626 
Sensual-a  s.  and  intemperate. 7  639 
Servant-worst  part  of  a  bad  s .  b  671 
8ervice-s.  cannot  be  expected. d  629 
Settle-raising  another,  nothing  c  619 

Shade-rich  man's  s's  will &  616 

Shadow-he  stands  the  s.  of. . .  ./&22 
slight  B.  alarms  the  nervous. o  624 

as  if  it  were  its  shadow ,o531 

Shaken -oftenest  s.  by  the e  657 

Shame-the  s.  is  not  in  having. &  640 
that  sense  of  shame  whicli . .  /645 
the  worst  kind  of  shame  is.  ./664 

who  is  lost  to  shame <664 

his  shame  to  go  by  a  way . . .  ,e  673 
Shameful-it  is  s.  for  a  man  to.  .gBGi 

Shape-shape  like  soft  clay d  654 

Sheep-the  injured  s.  will <  613 

Shepherd-a  good  s.  shears n  607 

Shining-is  now  shining  in ....  o  667 
Bhip-s's  are  rapidly  moved. . .  .c  605 
ShipwTOcked-who  is  s.  twice,  .f  626 
Shoe-like  the  shoe  in  the  story.!  627 
Shore-keep  close  to  the  shore .  .9  658 
Show-trust  not  to  outward  B.,j  617 
we  should  do  something  to  s.e  644 
Shimned«th06e  to  be  • .m  667 


Sick-to  the  sick  while  there  is. e  636 

rather  be  sick  than  idle m  638 

all  the  sick  do  not  recover. . .  9  647 

sicker  than  the  sick  body ...  .p  649 

the  sick  mind  cannot  bear. .  A  649 

Sicknes8-8.  seizes  the  body...  .a  648 

Side-the  side  of  the  stronger,  .h  652 

Sieve-our  words  into  a  sieve. .  .1 626 

Sight-removed  from  our  s v  671 

Sign-certain  signs  precede. . .  .t  620 

Silence-s.  is  sufficient  praise.  .0  653 

silence  is  learned  by  the. . .  .n  664 

8ilent-a  s.  commendation. . . .  ./610 

to  be  s.  is  butasmall  virtue. m  664 

never  having  kept  silent Je  666 

Silly-bestowed  on  trifles  is  s.  .^642 

nothing  is  more  silly c643 

fame  through  silly  reports,  .n  568 
SImilltude-s.  rather  than  of .  .m  607 
81mplicity-s.  and  liberality. . . A  610 

Sin-other  men's  sins  are e  610 

greatest  incitement  to  sin. . .  { 614 
the  sins  committed  by  many.i  614 
no  one  of  us  is  without  sin. .  1 621 

the  sins  of  their  fathers q  660 

the  good  hate  sin  because ...  a  671 
Sinfal-we  are  all  s.,  therefore  .i>  664 
Sinned-as  often  as  men  sinned.b  641 

sorry  for  having  sinned e  660 

Siren-that  dostructlvo  s.,  sloth  «  638 
Sister-sister  of  a  sound  mind.  10  654 
6ky-they  changed  their  sky.,  .g  636 
Slander-thoso  who  listen  to  8..r  664 
Slave-inferior  to  his  slaves. . .  .g  625 
he  will  al wHys  be  a  slave. . . .e  642 

somotimos  mIkvo  who e  655 

who  is  a  slave  to  tue  flesh.  .19  664 
the  vile  slave's  vilest  part. .  ./665 
the  tonguus  of  your  slaves,  .b  672 
Slavcry-s.  to  the  free  born ....  &  617 
decciv'd  who  thinks  it  s. . .  .to  628 

Sleep-must  shorten  thy  s ik  604 

sleep  but  the  image m  616 

as  sleep  ia  to  the  wearied. .  .k  654 

for  sleep  to  creep  over a  665 

Slippery-alas  I  the  s.  nature,  .m  675 
Bloth-s.  is  ever  to  be  avoided. .e  638 
thou  seo'st  how  sloth  wastes.^;  638 
we  excuse  our  sloth  under. .  .i  638 
delicious  i>oison  of  sloth  ...J  638 
the  vices  of  sloth  are  only. .  .n  6S8 
Slow-we  are  slow  to  believe.  ..b  606 
should  be  slow  to  punish. . .  J  662 

Slowly-hastens  slowly i  607 

Sluggish-wastes  the  8.  body. .  .^  636 
Smoke-give  weight  to  smoke,  .q  668 
Snare-lays  snares  for  the  wise. a  631 
Sober-a  man  who  is  never  B..J  657 

Socrates-I  hear  S.  saying m  636 

Boil-s.  a  fine  dress  more  than  .X;  647 

Soldler-e very  lover  is  a  s r  645 

plundering  s's  rarely 1 667 

Something-a  nameless  s d  619 

Song-s's  of  musicians  can 1 550 

lighten  their  labours  by  s. .  .n  650 
Sore-that  hides  ulcered  s's. . .  .c  664 

Sorrow-glorying  in  its  s q  659 

no  day  without  sorrow e  665 

Sorrowful-s.  words  become. .  .b  603 

B.  dislike  the  gay d665 

Sozry-he  who  is  Borry  for e  660 


Sought-things  to  be  sought. .»  667 

Soul-portrait  of  the  Boul 609 

supplied  for  the  b.  of  man.  .s  541 

Boulhas  this  proof a660 

Sound-flow  with  least  sound.w  663 
Sour-you  put  in  will  turn  s.  ..r  671 
Sow-instantly  begin  to  sow. .  .h  658 

Sowest-as  thou  s.  so  shalt 1 610 

Spare-s.  me  who  am  less  mad .  .e  639 

s.  persons  to  lash  vices .j»  570 

Spark-s.  neglected  has  often  .,.t  625 

Speak-and  s.  as  you  think <  543 

8peech-«'s  of  the  wicked. 1 617 

8pend-if  you  s.  a  thing  you . .  .n  665 
Spirit-as.  superior  to  every.  ../613 

their  spirits  survive r  C15 

the  spirit  and  moderates . . . .  r  619 
the  spirit  being  on  fire  ....  ^654 
spirit  come  troxa  abodes. . .  .p  665 

Splendor-by  his  own  s ./620 

the  greater  s.  because m  663 

Spoken-alwayss.  tome ^^669 

Sport-broken  oflTthe  sport b  640 

Rported-e.  on  the  waves w  508 

8pur-to  kick  against  the  b.  . .  .1 637 

8pumed-now  eagerly  s m  524 

Squander-man  who  s's  life. . .  .d  623 
Squandered-dishonorably  b... a 56ft 
Stab-sword  do  I  stab  this  man.k  541 

8table-is  not  a  s.  for  thee s  673 

Stain-mental  s's  cannot  be. ...  j  614 

the  stain  and  disgrace d  671 

Standard-by  hiB  own  s e  647 

Star-head  shall  strike  the  s's.  .g  604 
O  natal  a.  thou  producest .  .r  623 

we  all  gaze  at  the  stars X:  630 

thus  do  we  reach  the  stars. .  .s  637 
State-according  to  the  state. .  .6  514 

state  alone  is  tree ...6  529 

Station-stay  in  that  s.  which.  ^663 

Steed-the  s.  wishes  to  plow. . .  ^  608 

comes  on  with  a  silent  s. ...» 658 

there  are  many  steps ^671 

but  to  recall  your  steps g  643 

Stepmother-to  your  b e  511 

Stile-often  turn  the  stile d  575 

8timulus-an  immense  s y  623 

8ting-a  sharp  s.  behind  it d  640 

nothing  s's  more  deeply A  650 

Stock-small  a  stock  is  there  ....t  509 
Stomach-a  s.  that  is  seldom. .  .11 631 

proves  a  squeamish  s c  667 

Stone-a  stone  in  one  hand n  617 

through  barriers  of  stone. . . .«  532 

stones  are  hollowed  out u  667 

Storm-he  used  to  raise  as.,  ,.d 522 
wherever  the  s.  carries  me.  .p  563 
Story-the  s.  is  told  of  yourself.a  543 
8tralning-s.  breaks  the  bow. .  .u  660 
Strait-found  in  sudden  s's. . . .r  674 
in  great  straits  and  when ...  .9  612 

Stranger-no  s.  to  sufTerlng i  506 

stranger  to  her  afliairs g  564 

Strength-gives  s.  to  the  body,  .a  613 

although  B.  should  laiL ^  513 

rest  upon  its  own  strength . .  6  629 

multiply  its  strength y  634 

while  8.  and  years  permit. .  .r  642 

strength  by  its  movements,  .p  662 

Strife-that  which  arises  fkom  8.^611 

8trike-if  you  Btriko  the  6oads.sft  526 
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Btring-plays  on  the  eame  b.  . .  .6  543 

harping  on  ths  same  ntring.  ^670 

Striving-striving  for  things. .  .r  663 

Strong-nothing  is  s.  that  may.g  565 

Stronger-older  becomes  s v  620 

the  s.  always  Buccocds r  665 

8lragglo-in  the  s.  between. . . .n  553 
Struggling-B.  with  adversity.  .*  512 
Stndy-s's  are  the  food  of  youth.«565 
Stnmble-to  b.  twice  against. . .  .p520 
Style- wo  TiBO  one  stylo  when. .  .<  565 
Subject-not  to  subject  thyself. n  522 
choose  a  subject  suited  to. .  ./575 

Submit-do  not  refuse  to  s m  540 

Succeed-if  ho  did  not  s.  he ....  <  549 

<access-not  by  their  success..*!  509 

success  is  in  God's  hand. . .  .d  557 

bring's  success  to  few d  559 

the  success  of  the  wicked. .  .v  5G3 
success  makes  more  crimes. n  563 
Justified  only  by  success.. .  .a  566 

not  by  their  success c  571 

8affer-he  has  deserved  tos.. .  .u  518 

we  suffer  oftener  in c  525 

do  not  suffer  for  offences. . .  .g  540 
Suffered-suffered  I  know  how.t  510 
what  is  deservedly  suffered.,  d  565 
if  we  have  Buffered  what. . . .«  665 
Suffcring-to  relieve  the  s's  . . . .{  506 
the  sufferings  which  come,  .a  524 
are  sufferings  the  evils  of. .  .s  546 

contemplation  of  its  s's g  549 

sufferings  seem  far  greater,  .a 570 
Summer-last  rose  of  s.  lingers  jp  557 

8un-6un  shines  even  on ./557 

the  sun  of  all  my  days  has.  .s  667 
Sunshinc-tho  s.  predominates. r 556 
Supcrfluous-s.  overflows  Ax)m.r  562 
Supcrior-often  prove  superior j'  507 

8ui>erstition-thcn  comes  b i  566 

there  is  in  superstition  tk..,.j  666 
by  removing  superstition. .  .k  666 

a  foolish  superstition 1 666 

Suspect-hate  and  s.  the  next.  .9  666 
less  easily  does  he  suspect. .  .g  671 

Suspected-the  s.  and  the n  666 

Suspicion-aide  is  full  of  s p  666 

Suspicious-are  the  more  b q  566 

Swallow-the  s.  is  not  ensnared.A  581 
Swear-to  swear  except  when. . . «  666 
Sweet-we  do  not  bear  sweets. .  e  648 

it  is  Bweet  and  glorious n  552 

Sweeter-it  is  sweeter  to  learn . .  1 522 

Swimming-B.  In  the  vast  deep  J  563 

Sword-stir  the  fire  with  the  B..i  526 

gain  by  the  s.  is  not  lasting. 9  533 

with  my  own  s.  do  I  stab. .  ..A  541 

Sworn-s.  with  my  tongue r  566 

Syatem-B.  and  connection g  676 

T. 

Talk-yoQ  drown  him  by  yonr  Li  665 

Talker-he  is  also  a  talker. c  639 

Tantalus-like  the  stone  over  T.i  666 

Tardy-more  annoying  than  at.A  638 

Taste-with  various  t's  things.. 5  567 

the  taste  of  many  things.  ...c  667 

Tattler-your  tittle-t'a  and r  561 

Taught-we  are  all  easily  t 9  537 

Tax-no  pay  without  taxes m  673 

Teaobp-men  learn  while  thoy  t.  .p  643 


to  teach  and  instruct  our. . .  .d  567 

Teacher-the  t.  of  fools .j  522 

the  teacher  of  life 1 635 

the  teacher  of  art  and c  551 

look  up  to  their  teachers. . .  .m  570 
Teaching-a  certain  art  in  t.  it.  <  541 
Teapot-a  storm  in  a  teapot . . .  .d  522 
Tear-with  unfeigned  tears. ... r  527 

deplored  with  real  tears 1 559 

carried  off  by  tears ^567 

tears  are  sometimes  as ^667 

teara  are  due  to  human h  567 

hence  these  tears «667 

Teeth-malevolent  have  hidden  td361 

Temi>or  a  perverse  t.  and d  509 

Temperately-moderate  things  t.i>551 
Terrible- thou  art  t.  to  many.,  .g  557 
Tcrror-firightened  by  sudden  t's  i  525 
Thanks-thanks  are  justly  due.j>  533 

given  instead  of  thanks s  538 

Thankful-a  t.  heart  is  not o  633 

Thine-what  is  thine  is  mine. .  .f  629 

Thing-things  are  not  always,  .m  517 

many  things  fall  between. .  .0  522 

the  first  t.  that  introduces. ..«  524 

the  use  of  necessary  things.  .&  638 

t's  unhoped  for  happen y  646 

most  things  according  to. . .  .&  556 
knowledge  of  things  to  be.  .m  537 

things  are  not  Judged  by a  559 

is  a  worthless  thing p  571 

Think-may  think  as  you  wish.<  543 
write  one  thing  and  think . .  .e  634 

to  think  is  to  live Ar  5G7 

Thinking-t.  that  nothing  was. o  542 
Thirst-greater  is  the  t.  for. . . .  .c  523 

accursed  thirst  for  gold a  633 

Thorn-prickly  t.  often  bears,  .a  511 

if  many  thorns  only a  552 

Thou-fiuch  are  thou  and  I..,..g 612 

Though t-&ocond  t's  are  best. .  .0  520 

what  you  said  or  thought. .  .r  535 

separate  t.  ftt)m  habit a  567 

Thread-hang  on  a  slender  t....t 569 
Thrcat-t's  of  an  imperious.  ...a  627 
Throat-voice  stuck  in  my  t. .  .to  665 
Thronc-the  t.  of  another  is  not.«  573 
Thunderbolt-Boon  be  out  of  t'8.5  541 
Tickliah-v.  hat  a  t.  thing  it  is.  .j  643 
Tie-sure  tie  between  friend8..e603 

have  some  common  tie g  570 

Tillage-by  constant  tillage. . .  .d  504 

Time-regardless  of  our  own  t's.  1 603 

think  it  is  a  waste  of  time. . .  r  504 

take  time  and  a  little  delay. .  v  604 

t.  spent  in  the  cultivation.. .«  504 

time  and  the  varying u  508 

cannot  be  removed  by  time  .j  514 

time  for  deliberation k  518 

time  the  quicker  it  ixasses. . .  o  619 
which  time  does  not  lesson. b  534 

inquire  about  the  time r  540 

t.  for  their  accomplishment. A  644 

only  for  a  short  time i  644 

t.  has  assuaged  the  wounds. m  648 
when  time  and  need  require  j  662 

time  that  precedes u  658 

time  motion  a  wine  cause. .  .6  665 

time  be  able  to  change m  667 

dratmctlTe  time  destroy. . .  .n  6ttT 
time  will  bring  to  Ug\i\ 0^*1 


time  that  devours  all qBUXt 

time  steals  on  and v567 

time  is  generally  the  best. .  .a  568 
must  improve  our  time ...  b  568 
swiftness  of  time  is  infinite,  d  568 

no  time  is  too  short  for e  668 

t.  often  heals  what  reason. .% 668 
time  discovers  truth ........  Ar  669 

Tolcrant-t.  only  to  virtue  and..«  671 

To-morrow-t.  will  give  some . .  .j  530 

what  will  happen  to-morrow.  1 630 

will  be  less  so  to-morrow. .  .m  630 

Tongue-former  by  their  t's. . .  .r  664 

tongue  is  the  vile  slave ./666 

the  tongue  is  the  worst  part. .  b  672 
Topic-dwelling  on  lighter  t's.  .&  606 

Torch-the  t.  of  truth <636 

Torpid-poison  of  sloth  grows  i.j  638 
Tormenting- 1.  to  fear  what. .  .d  624 
Touch-firom  the  slightest  t. . .  .0  624 

better  not  touch  me o  657 

Touched-t.  with  the  hands. . .  .n  650 
Tower-t's  fall  with  a  heavier,  .e  567 

Traitor-that  a  t.  should  be 2  668 

Tranquility-consiitsin  t.  of. . .  v  663 
no  tranquility  of  nations. .  .m  673 

Tran?gre86-when  others  t «  663 

Travcl-at  night  in  our  t's 1 666 

Travelcr-t.  without  money. . .  .u  654 
Traveling-he  is  now  t.  the. .  ..x 643 
Treachcry-learn  now  of  the  t..k  610 
treachery  though  at  flr&t. .  .m  668 
Trce-a  t.  is  down  everybody . . .  r  657 
Trembling-why  should  t.  seizes'  625 

Trial-he  who  flees  from  t .j  615 

has  no  harder  t.  than  this. .  .n  649 
Trick-skilled  in  every  trick. .  .r  617 
Tried-believe  one  who  has  t.  it.r  622 

Trifle-bestowed  on  triflEles q  5^ 

these  triffles  will  lead  to o  668 

given  up  to  trifles  like  these.p  668 

efforts  obtain  great  trifiSes. .  .r  668 

Trip-too  large  it  t's  him  up . . . .  { 627 

Troop-no  troops  without  pay  .m  573 

Trouble-those  in  t.  refuse  it. .  .j  603 

bring  trouble  to  men a  668 

know  this  that  t's  come »  668 

True-nearest  possible  to  the  t.  A;  619 

the  true  and  the  false h  669 

Trumi)et-before  the  t.  sounds.  J  625 
Trust-t.  not  to  outward  show.  J  617 
Trusting-t.  very  little  to  the. .  .jf  619 
Truth-altercation  t.  is  lost. . .  .r  611 

carcfuUy  search  for  the  t i  612 

when  the  truth  cannot  be. .  .u  624 
comes  too  near  the  truth.. .  .d  640 

trials  to  follow  truth <  668 

deviated  trom  the  truth n  668 

not  speak  the  truth  fireely . .  .b  669 

truth  is  often  eclipsed e  669 

truth  is  often  attended d  669 

truth  is  unadorned  and e  669 

I  love  truth  and  wish  to g  569 

sometimes  find  truth  where.A  669 

truth  never  perishes »669 

truth  hates  delays. J  669 

time  discovers  truth k  669 

language  of  truth  is  simple..  1 669 
truth  is  confirmed  by .-"n^Uft 
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Tyxant-Sioillan  t.  never  d g6Q0 

omel  than  a  tyrant's  ear. ...»  669 
beld  and  called  tyrants. p  669 

U. 

TJnanimity'-a  great  n.  among.,  a  621 

Unbeoomlng-u.  to  an s  666 

X7noertain-n.  In  what  place. .  .g  616 

TJnoertainty-Ti.  of  human u  527 

Unconcern-matter  of  n.  to  me.i  647 
Undertaklng-in  a  glorious  u...<  640 

Unendurable-is  more  u /611 

Unfortunate-thoBe  who  are  n..A  603 

when  men  are  unfortunate. to  649 
Ungratefbl-worse  than  an  u. .  .o  638 

one  ungrateful  man  does. . .  .r  638 
TTnhappy-any  state  of  life  u. .  .d  609 
Unlon-an  uninterrupted  u . . .  Jb  645 

n.  of  mind  and  similarity. .  .p  647 

by  union  the  smallest A  670 

union  gives  strength  to i  670 

Unite  yourself  with  the e  672 

easier  to  unite  for  war k  673 

United  in  their  objects e  608 

Uz^ust-nothing  canbo  more  u.i>663 
Unknown-p.  as  things  are  u..  ^  624 

unknown  there  is  no  desire./ 687 

unknown  is  magnified J  637 

Unlawfnl-what  is  u.  is  eagerly .p  609 

what  Isu.  isyery ....a644 

Unlucky-u.  to  marry  in  May.. a 667 
Unmoumed-they  are  all  u . . .  .m  660 
Unpleasant-is  an  u.  thing.. . .  .9  661 

Unpunished-pass  u 9  614 

Unseasonably-u.  reminds  us.  .m648 
Unstabl»-due  bounds  is  ever,  .c  622 
Unwilling-drag  the  nnwilling.n  623 
Upright-no  praise  In  being  U..9  635 
Urn-capacious  urn  of  death. .  .d  616 

the  urn  of  death  shaken e  616 

Use-one  has  one  ought  to  use.  J  666 

constant  use  even  of  good. .  ^'  667  j 
Usefkd-ls  more  useful  to  man.  .<6S1 

what  we  do  is  useful r  631 

mingled  the  useful  with . . . .«  665 
Uaaftalnese-u.  and  baseness.  ...p 618 

V. 

Valor-spuiTed  on  by  rival  v. . .«  612 

their  valor  tried  in  war <  613 

go  on  and  increase  in  valor. u  613 
V.  gradually  overpowered...  J  638 
his  own  talents  and  valor. . . . o  663 
Talue-do  not  v.  a  good  deed... a  618 
little  value  on  the  esteem... m  667 
according  to  their  real  value.&  666 
higher  value  on  good  faith.. 10  673 
Vanquished-grant  life  to  the  v.i»  648 

woe  to  the  vanquished .p  649 

Yase-avaseis  begun ^608 

Venerate-the  young  v.  and. .  .m  670 

Tentilation-firom  bad  v a  648 

Tenture-let  others  v.  on  the...g  658 

Verdiet-his  own  v.  no  guilty,  .g  614 

verdict  acquits  the  raven . .  .p  640 

Terse-v's  devoid  of  substance,  j  654 

thy  verses  are  as  pleasing ...  .ft  664 

he  is  making  verses. m  664 

whose  verses  no  one  reads. .  .9  654 
Tessel-v's  are  swallowed  up. .  .n  608 
Vloe-it  is  a  v.  oommon  to  all..m  603 


it  is  a  common  vice  in  greatJk  620 
deter  tender  minds  from  y,.h  622 
the  handmaid  of  the  vices,  .n  626 
a  vice  it  has  now  become. . .  .e 626 

vice  makes  ito  guilt 2634 

what  once  were  vices 1 647 

domestic  examples  of  vice,  .n  670 
spare  persons  to  lash  vices,  .p  670 
vice  thrives  and  lives  by . . .  .6  671 
medium  between  two  vices.  J  571 
Vicious-the  V.  and  the  liar. . .  .h  60» 

others  to  be  vicious ^671 

Victory-conqnors  himself  in  v  j  611 

death  or  Joyful  victory m  627 

Yiolated-not  v.  in  thought. . .  .n  669 

Violence-violence  fails  to g  631 

out  of  doors  with  violence,  .p  660 
to  resist  v.  is  implanted. ...  .p  660 

there  is  more  violence. d  670 

govern  its  own  violence. . . .  .p  675 

Vlrgin-tho  best  dowry  of  a  v.  .p  647 

Virtue-even  v.  is  £ftirer  when.. ft  606 

V.  is  praised  and  freezes. . . .  .p  612 

crime  is  called  v g  616 

copy  and  imitation  of  v «  617 

no  fellowship  with  virtue. . .  .<  619 

foundation  of  all  virtues e  619 

for  fame  and  for  virtue c  623 

V.  will  follow  without  fear. .  .p  623 
not  only  the  greatest  virtue. o  633 
your  own  virtues  and  vices,  .e  640 
bought  at  the  expense  of  v.  .d  643 
calamity  Is  v's  opportunity. o  649 

embrace  even  v.  itself y  661 

virtue,  fame  and  honor 0  661 

the  reward  of  virtue «  671 

in  the  i^proach  to  virtue . . .  ./671 
merely  to  possess  virtue . . .  .&  671 

is  due  to  virtue  alone ft  671 

the  whole  of  its  virtue 1 671 

fewer  possess  virtue  than. .  .m  671 
received  virtue  from  a  god.  .n  671 
virtue  is  indeed  its  own. ...  .0  671 
virtue  when  concealed  is. . .  .p  671 
because  they  love  virtue. . .  .9  671 
to  virtue  and  her  friends. . . .«  671 

v.  is  a  medium  between <  671 

virtue  consists  in  avoiding. .«  671 
we  hate  virtue  when  i&  is. . .  .0  671 
greater  than  that  for  virtue.  10  671 
virtue  is  the  only  anil  true. .«  671 

virtue  is  praised  and s671 

great  men  by  their  virtue. .  .0  672 

he  who  dies  for  virtue /672 

although  virtue  receives. . .  .p  672 

that  virtue  cannot  reach  it.  ,h  672 

virtue  remains  bright  and. .  .<  672 

ever  be  a  place  mt  virtue. ...  1 672 

virtue  is  not  allowed  t«>  go. .  m  672 

Vtrtuous-to  prevent  v.  actions j' 636 

more  virtuous  an  ^  man   ',.,g6Ti 

Virtnously-you  should  Mve  v..  5  672 

Vitellius-VitelUus  possessed . .  Jk  610 

Viva  voce-v.  v.  voting  at gSM 

Volce-v.  stuck  in  my  throat,  .la  666 
Vote-I  count  not  the  vote ik  666 

Walk-loath  to  w.  in  the  lawftal.t  611 
Wallet-see  the  w.  on  our  own. a  609 
Want-are  ever  much  in  waat.a612 


covet  much,  want  much. . .  .n  613 
the  miser  is  ever  in  want...  .9  672 
as  much  in  want  of  what. . .  .r  671 
Wanting-second  will  not  be  w.b  6U 
wanting  to  our  imperfect. . .«  661 

War-in  war  events  of .p607 

more  destructive  than  war.  .s  646 
a  severe  war  lurks  under. . .  &  633 

sought  by  cruel  war g  663 

peace  is  obtained  by  war. . .  .c  668 
let  war  be  so  carried  on ....  .a  673 

law  is  silent  during  war b  678 

civil  war  are  deeply  felt. . . .  .d  673 

but  prevent  a  civil  war ^673 

should  be  despised  in  war.  ,h  673 

even  war  is  better  than  a. . .  .2  673 

who  prates  of  war  or  want,  .a  674 

Warfare-but  life  is  a  warfare .  .9  644 

Waste-laid  w.  by  fire  and  sword.e678 

Watch-many  will  see  and  w. .  .<  651 

Water-washed  away  by  any  w.^  614 

water  is  corrupted  unless. .  ,g  638 

on  air  or  the  swift  water i  645 

pleasure  in  pure  water i  667 

the  constant  dropping  of  w.v  667 

Wax-fiwtened  on  with  wax. . .  .0  537 

Wealth-not  w.  nor  ancestry.. a 634 

the  place  of  departed  wealth.t  649 

w.  is  attended  by  care j  561 

unless  united  with  w ft  661 

the  acquisition  of  wealth. .  .b  563 

passion  for  wealth v573 

Weapon-superior  to  every  w.  ./61S 

last  and  strongest  weapon.,  .c  551 

Weary-let  the  weary  at  length. 1 660 

Weep-does  not  often  weep c  614 

if  you  wish  me  to  weep ft660 

it  is  some  relief  to  weep. . . .  ^667 
Weight-fit  to  give  weight  to. .  .g  666 

Weighty-as  w.  as  words g  667 

Well-digging  a  well  Just  as. . .  .y  618 

he  who  does  well  will •648 

go  well  with  ourselves a  656 

Wheel-as  the  w.  goes  round.. ^606 

shaped  by  the  glowing  w. « . .«  609 

Whip-who  deserves  a  slight  w.n  640 

White-white  look  black r  617 

Wicked-in  the  minds  of  the  wJb  614 
ever  became  very  wicked. . .  .p614 
the  w.  right-hand  cannot. ...  9  614 

evenifh     ewicked. e615 

smooth  Biieeches  ol  the  w. . .  .1 517 

wicked  thing  stiU  to 0  524 

the  wicked  in  thei.  flight. . . .«  640 
shines  even  on  the  wicked. ./667 
the  success  of  the  wicked. . .«  665 

for  the  wicked  to  iAjure 0668 

the  wicked  find     easier. ....  ft  673 
Wickedness-mother  of  all  w. .  .€  505 

no  w.  las  any  ground r614 

wickedness  has  it  shunned,  .w  620 

way  to  w.  is  always «m621 

w.  Is  i.s  own  greatest 9 621 

the  wickedness  of  a  few r  621 

w.  of  war  are  raging .p673 

Widely-nothing  more  widely.  ./60T 
Will-when  you  will  they  wont.t  611 
have  of  your  own  free  will. .  .1643 
when  you  will  they  will  not.«  674 
Willing-he  is  w.  to  be  what. . .,«  653 
Wlllingly-die  well  U  to  die  w.^54i 
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window's  howl  around  the. . .  .n  630 

Wine-raoked  by  w.  and  anger. g  604 

timo,  motion  and  -w.  cause.  ,b  666 

want  after  hifl  wine a  674 

IfTing-movemonte  of  a  wing. . .  r  624 

relies  on  artificial  wings o  637 

flics  on  double  wings i  668 

Wiiulom-one  thing  w.  another.a  604 

folly  with  your  wisdom 2  604 

not  wisdom  that  rules i  627 

and  is  the  highest  wisdom.  ,u  671 
1  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the.  .e  674 
wisdom  is  the  conqueror  of.  ./674 
gains  w.  in  a  happy  way.  ..,.j  674 
eloquence  little  wisdom. . .  .m  674 
true  wisdom  consists  not.. .  ,q  674 
Wisc-be  merry  if  you  are  w . .  .m  619 
which  even  the  wise  resign. .»  623 
a  wise  man  would  do  well. .  Jk  667 

It  becomes  a  wise  man o  668 

no  wise  man  ever  thought. . .  1 668 
the  w.  man  who  can  govern. d  674 

dare  to  be  wise «674 

the  act  of  a  Wiseman ^674 

not  too  wise  is  wise ^674 

that  man  is  wise  who i  674 

no  one  is  wise  at  alL 1 674 

was  over  wise  by  chance. . .  .o  674 
Wiscly-marry  w.  marry  thy.,  .o 647 

Wiser-I  would  be  wiser g  635 

Wish-to  w.  is  of  little  account.A  604 
if  you  wish  to  roach  the. ....j  604 

wish  is  praiseworthy. .......  9  609 

wish  for  what  you  can  have.d  612 

wishes  well  is  worthless b  618 

should  w.  what  you  can  do.  .n660 

the  wish  to  be  cured %  664 

wishes  that  the  man g  624 

w's  for  his  own  [advantage. . .  1 663 
TTit-what  quick  w.  Is  found  in.r  674 

TVithin-I  know  the  man  w 0r  642 

Without-man  within  without.^  642 

Witness-though  there  is  no  w..p  686 

eye  witness  if  of  mOTt.. . ...  .A  666 


Wolf-man  is  a  wolf  to  man. . .  .k  616 
sheep>fold  to  the  rabid  w ....  &  639 

either  a  god  or  a  wolf b  647 

wolf  dreads  the  pitfall 0666 

Woman-a  w.  is  the  cause  of  it./643 

when  a  woman  has  lost a  671 

provided  a  woman  be  well,  .d  672 
not  originate  with  a  woman .  1 674 
a  woman's  mind  is  affected . .  (  674 

a  woman  finds  it  much u  674 

women  have  many  faults. .  .0  674 
woman  cither  loves  or  hatcs.io  674 
woman  is  always  changeablo.a  675 

Wonder-a  man  does  not  w 9  634 

Wood-the  w's  are  in  fuU  leaf,  .u  642 

everybody  gathers  wood . . . .  r  657 

Word-we  aro  pouring  our  vr*a..l  626 

a  word  once  escaped  can...  g657 

there  is  no  need  of  words. . .  ./660 

a  word  to  the  wise  is p  674 

the  same  words  imply  a 6  675 

World-the  whole  w.  are  player8.c  603 

for  tho  whole  world k  606 

forbids  us  to  leave  this  w . .  .a  616 
w.  ever  deceived  any  one. .  .p  617 
whore  in  the  world  aro  we ...  i  632 
world  is  the  mighty  temple. g  632 
according  to  the  w's  caprice.&  645 
avenges  the  vanquished  w. .  .s646 
Worldly-attached  to  worldly.. m  603 
Work-beginning  of  a  work  . .  .m  606 

this  shall  be  thy  work m  633 

long  work  it  is  allowable. ...a 565 

it  is  the  work  of  virtue j»672 

I  attempt  a  different  work . . .  e  675 
Workmanship-the  w.  Burpa8se8.g664 
Workmcn-w.  handle  the  tools. g 606 
Worse-are  all  w.  for  license. .  .to  643 
Worship-the  pious  w.  of  God.  J  666 

Worthless-man  is  w.  who d  606 

Worthlessness-from  buried  w.^'  609 

Worthy-w.  of  this  mouthing,  .k  670 

Wound-forgetting  his  former  w.e  613 

wounds  oaimot  ba  oared. . .  ,r  MT 


w.  will  perhaps  be  cured. . .  .d  648 

assuaged  the  w's  of  the m  648 

secret  wounds  still  lives  . . .  .n  663 
wounds  of  civil  war  are d  673 

Wounded-w.  by  thy  talons. . . .  r  624 

Wretched-nothing  is  more  w.  .gSL^ 
w.  business  to  be  digging. .  .g  618 
a  wretched  thing  to  live. . . . .  v  522 
wretched  before  evening. . .  .e  628 

wretched  are  the  minds c  637 

peace  may  be  so  wretched. .  .h  663 
first  forsakes  tho  wretched. . .  v  667 

I  cannot  be  wrotchcd J  560 

man  to  be  wretched  whom,  .b  670 
wretched  hasten  to  hear c  570 

Writo-w.  one  thing  and  think. e  564 
does  not  write  whose  verses .  q  554 

those  to  whom  we  write r  566 

to  write  anything  worthy. . .  d  676 
ye  who  write  choose  a ./676 

Writing-to  boar  the  toil  of  w.  .d  638 

source  of  good  writing «  676 

writings  survive  the  years. .  J  676 

Wrong-both  are  w.  but  in r  620 

he  who  wishes  to  do  w ./623 

all  right  and  wrong ^r  632 

no  one  shall  suffer  wrong. . .  .&640 

the  remedy  for  wrongs v  663 

recolvo  than  to  do  wrong. . .  .0  671 

Y. 

Year-of  changing  years tt606 

the  coming  years  bring.... « 610 
each  jiassing  year  robs. . . .  .jp  667 

Yesterday-consumed  our  y's.  .0  630 

Yield-y.  to  him  who  oppose. . .»  611 

let  us  yield  to  love tt646 

yield  to  tho  opposer u667 

Yielding-you  conquer. i  611 

y.  you  will  come  off  victor.  .«667 

Youth-for  youth  to  acquire.. X; 608 
the  mind  of  y.  is  flexible. ,,kM8 
nature  of  tender  youth . . . .  .m  673 
it  is  tho  &ult  ot  youth..... j> 676 
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A  proximis  qnisque h  620 

Ab  alio  expectefl,  alterl to  660 

Abeunt  studia  In  morea tBSi 

Absentem  t»dlt r626 

Acanenon  magnosspe ^655 

Accedlt  etiam  mors. i  666 

AcoeptiBsima  semper 1 631 

Accipe  nunc  Danaftm k  610 

Accipere  quam  facere c  671 

Accllnia  falsia  animus e  649 

Acer  ot  ad  polmas  per g  661 

Acerrima  proxlmorum c  635 

Acprimam  scelerum «606 

Acta  deoB  nunquam h  661 

Actum  neagas e607 

Adauctorcaredit... 5616 

— -  deteriora  credenda 1 624 

trlstem  partem. p  6C6 

Addecruorom i626 

— —  quodingenuas.. m  639 

Adhucneminem Z654 

AdJUTat  in  bcllo  pacatas i  673 

Adoleacentem  yerecundum. ...  &  660 

Adulandl  gens v626 

AdTersA  res  admonent o  649 

Adrensis  etenim n613 

JEgrescitquo  medondo i  648 

iSgri  quia  non  omnes q  647 

^groto  dum  anima  est e  636 

£quu  lege  necessitas h  631 

iSquam  memento «i  612 

iEquo  animo  poenam d  652 

JEquum  est  peccatis w  626 

ASrenon  certo a  648 

Mb  debltorem  leve a  617 

Aleator  quantum  in  arte q  630 

Aliena  negotia  euro o  606 

—  nobis,  nostra c  612 

<—  vitia  in  oculis. e  610 

Alienoinloco <673 

Alionum  ses &  617 

Aliquod  crastinus ^630 

Aliter  scribimus  quod 1 665 

Alitur  yitium  yiyitque &  671 

Alium  silerequod 2663 

Alliciant  somnos 6  666 

Alia  sedent  ciyilis d  573 

Altera  manu  fert n  517 

Alter  remus  aquas d  65S 

Alterum  altorius  auxillo ^635 

AltlBsima  quscque  flumina. ...to  663 
Amabilis  insauia q  620 


PAQX. 

Amantium  ira  amoris f  646 

Amare  et  eapere  yiz m  645 

Amicitia  semper  prodeet a  630 

Amici  yitium  ni  feras .c  624 

yitium  si  feras 9  670 

Amicum  ita  habeas m  629 

Iffiderenejoco gB30 

I>erdcre  est A  630 

Amittlt  merito y  613 

Amor  animi  arbitrio q  640 

et  mclle  et  feUe ./646 

patrisB  ratione g  652 

timere  neminem X;  646 

Amoto  quflsramus  scria p  606 

Amphora  coopit ^608 

An  idexploratum 5608 

Animi  cultus  quasi 1 641 

labes  ncc  dintumitate. . .  .j  614 

Animoquo  supersunt r  616 

Animum  rcge  qui o  604 

Animus  SBquus  optimum 2  649 
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Arcanum  neque  tu 2;  603 

Arcum  intensio  frangit u  660 
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Fabnuneaoe  sua m661 
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Bemo  mortallam  omnibas. . .  .2  574 

— -~  non  nosirxizn t  521 

omnofl,  neminem p  617 

pammdia  vixit d544 

rcponte  yenit p  C14 

repenta  fait oC70 

Bolua  saplt k  574 

Uxnozido  ad  Bummum o  613 

- — unqnam  sapiens 1508 

--—  unqnam  sine r  637 

~—  Tir  magnus f  533 

Kequam  hominis A  551 

illnd  verbam  'st b  518 

Xeqne  est  ullom  certins e  503 

fomina  axnissA a6Tl 

Keqneo  monstraro r  573 

Noquitla  poena q  521 

Xescla  mens w  523 

Ifesdo  qnft  natale : r  552 

~^  quid  cnrtflB n  561 

Kescire  autem  qald a  542 

Kescis  tu  qnam  meticulosa. . .  J  543 

Kescit  Tox  miasa  rercrti q  557 

Ke  Boatidl  digniun n  540 

Keutiquam  officium. m  511 

Niliil  alind  est  ebriotas «  539 

—  axnaa,  cam  ingratom p  538 

'—  enim  in  speciem o  5^9 

——est  miserias ^514 

est  aptias  ad  delectationeme508 

—— est  aatem  tarn ^507 

est,  mihi  credo i  571 

est  pericaloeius «  5C1 

est  qaod  deas o531 

est  yeritatia  lace v  6G3 

ox  omnibus ...Ar5o2 

homini  amico «  529 

In bcllo  oportet hBTtZ 

' ita  sublime  est e  532 

' ordinatum  est r  551 

« aeso  plus  quam J  545 

■ potest  esse '. ...i559 

tarn  absurdum a  503 

• tam  accrbum ./552 

< tam  site  natura h  572 

< tamfirmum  est g5C5 

Kil  actum  reputans o  542 

admirarl  prope 2  510 

— -  agit  exemplum c  519 

conscire  sibi &  514 

consuetndine  majus v  534 

dcsperandum m  513 

dicta  f oddum n  575 

ego  contulerim. X; 529 

enim  prodest e  5C2 

feretad  manes 1510 

habet  infdlx n  549 

— •  homine  terra  pejus o  538 

—-  mortalibus  arduum o  512 

prodest  quod  non 1 507 

sine  magno m  642 

Kimiaest  miseria..... ^'505 

illffiolicentia tt521 

Ubertaa  et f564 

mmirum  insanus ^539 

]7tmium  altercando r  511 

risus  pretium d  543 

l^iaaius  in  veritate m  507 

Kisi  utile  est  quod r  531 

Kitimur  in  vetitnm r  5C3 

X(obiUtas  Bola  est »  671 


NoIoTirum  facili <{623 

Konaliter  yivcs. «517 

amo  te,  Sabidi n  615 

'——  bene  coelestes v  514 

bcna  conyeniunt. 1 545 

bene,  crcde  mihi d  629 

conyalescit  planta »  50S 

cuiyia  homini 1 537 

domus  hoo  corpus 1 544 

ego  yentose  plobis h  5CG 

enim  potest  qunstua u  50G 

cquidem  inyideo .6  6GG 

estab  homine .J  557 

est  ad  astra e  635 

est,  crcde  mihi ^674 

cstdiutuma g633 

est  paupertas q  549 

est  ut  diu  yiyamus «  544 

est  yiyero,  aed 2  544 

cxcrcitus,  ncquo , . .  .#  552 

id  yidendum ,p  547 

ignaramali ....<50G 

illepro  charis o552 

missura  cutcm 2553 

numero  haac a  659 

opus  est  yerbis ^589 

posse  bene  geri. ....'.....  .t  633 

X>otest  amor  cum 2  54G 

propter  yitam ^503 

quam  multis o  507 

qui  parum  habet <l  555 

satis  est  pulchra A  554 

Bcribit  lUe g  654 

Ecmper  ca  aunt n»517 

Ecmper  temeritas c  559 

sibi  Bed  toto  genitum. . .  ,\  606 

si  male  nunc  et h  603 

soles  respicere A  507 

solum  taurus i  513 

sum  qualiseram <508 

tam  portas  intrare e  573 

temcre  incerta u527 

tibi  illud  apparere n  565 

yiyere  bonum  est v  644 

Nondum  omnium  dierum »  667 

Nonumquo  promatur g  554 

Nosso  yclint  omnes m  643 

Kotissimum  quodque e  621 

Nostra  sine  auxilio q  508 

Noyi  ingcnium  mulierum x  674 

Noyoaamicos  dum i529 

Nulla  dies  msrore e665 

enim  minantis v  628 

estlausibi  esse g535 

fere  causa  est ^643 

fides  regni  sociis. n  629 

manus  belli (^543 

res  carina  constat........ 6  660 

— .-  yls  major  pietate m  546 

NuUi  est  homini .j  528 

JactantiuB j>536 

aapere  casu o  574 

NuUius  boni  sine  aociia h  530 

Nullo fata  loco 9623 

Nullum  ad  nocendum e  568 

— —  caruit ....^515 

est  imperium .jp  652 

est  tam  angustum g  606 

imperium  tutum ^  533 

magnum  malum.. e  521 

magnum  ingenium «631 


nnmen  abest «657 

Bfficulum  magnis ./631 

Bcclua  rationcm r  614 

NuUua  dolor  est  quem h  534 

cunctationi  locus a  566 

est  locus  domestica. k  635 

Nunc  omnia  agcr,  nunc u  542 

patimur  longo) a  646 

Nnnquam  ndepol d  603 

aliud  Natura a  604 

eatfldelis d615 

nimia  dicitur g643 

potcatnon 2572 

Nusquam  tuta  fldca .A  511 

eat,  qui {669 
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Obruat  lUud  mal6 ^666 

Obsequium  amices m  647 

Obseryantior  lequi m  640 

O  caeca  nocentum .j>621 

Occidet  miscros  crambo a  660 

Occults  inimicitio) a620 

OcuU  picture  tenentur 6  606 

Ocurahominum «606 

Oderunt  hilarem d  566 

peccaro  boni q  671 

Odia  in  longum  jaciens e  561 

Odii  immortalcs.. i63a 

Odioflum  est  enim 1 618 

Odit  yeruB  amor  ncc n  646 

O  fortunata  mors 2  652 

Oho  I  jam  satis  est d563 

O  major  tandem e  539 

O  miseraa  hominum c637 

Omitte  mirari  beata m  610 

Omne  animi  yitium 2  534 

capax  moyet d610 
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malum  nascens. o  520 
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